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LIFE  OF  GRANVILLE, 

BF  DR.  JOHNSON. 


vJf  GeohOk  GbanviLlb,  or,  as  others  write,  Greenville,  or  GreQville,  afterwards 
lord  Lansdowne  of  Bideford  in  the  county  of  Devon,  less  is  known  than  his  name  and 
Ingh  rank  mig^t  give  reason  to  expect.  He  was  horn  about  1667,  the  son  of  Bernard 
Greenville,  who  was  entrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  transactions  of  the 
Restoration,  and  the  grandson  of  su:  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  king's  cause,  at 
the  battle  of  Lansdowne. 

His  early  education  was  superintended  by  sir  William  Ellis ;  and  his  progress  was 
such,  that  before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  ^ ,  where  he  pronounced 
a  copy  of  his  own  verses  to  the  princess  Mary  d'Este  of  Modena,  then  dutchess  of 
York,  when  she  visited  the  university. 

At  the  accession  of  king  James,  being  now  at  eighteen,  be  agam  exerted  hb  poetical 
powers,  and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short  pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  pro- 
£uie,  and  the  two  others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  produce ;  but  he  was 
commended  by  old  Waller,  who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated  iu  six 
fines,  which,  though  they  begin  with  nonsense  and  end  with  dulness,  excited  in  the 
young  author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgement. 

In  numbers  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  poem  to  tlie  earl  of  Peterborough, 
upon  his  accomplishment  of  the  duke  of  York's  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Modena, 
whose  charms  appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over  his  imagination,  and 
upon  whom  nothing  ever  has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  intemperate  and 
misguided  zeal  for  tlie  propagation  of  popery. 

However  faithfol  Granville  might  have  been  to  the  king,  or  however  enamoured  of 
the  queen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  approved  either  the  artifices  or 
the  violence  with  which  the  king's  religion  was  insinuated  or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured 
to  be  true  at  once  to  the  king  and  to  the  church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a  month  before  the  prince  of  Orange  lauded. 

^  To  Trinity  College.  By  the  university  register  it  apppears,  that  he  was  admitted  to  his  master's 
degree  in  1679  5  we  must,  therefore,  set  the  year  oi  his  birth  some  years  back.    H. 
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"  Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct.  6,  1688. 
''  To  the  honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville,  at  tlie  earl  of  Batlie*s,  St.  James's. 

"  Sir, 

*'  Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  commission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or 
cool  my  desire,  at  this  important  juncture,  to  venture  my  life,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
for  my  king  and  ray  country. 

"  I  caniiot  bear  livmg  under  the  reproach  of  lying  obscure  and  idle  in  a  country  re- 
tirement, when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of  honour  should  be  preparing  for 
the  field. 

'*  You  may  remember,  sir,  with  what  reluctance  I  submitted  to  your  commands 
upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could  prevail  with  you  to  permit  me 
to  leave  the  academy:  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  it 
is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for  one's  country,  and  the  sooner,  the  aoblel  the 
sacrifice. 

'<  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle  Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was  hit 
among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury ;  nor  you  yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your 
escape  from  your  tutor's,  to  jom  your  brother  at  the  defeace  of  Scilly. 

"  The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about  again.  The  king  has  been  misled ; 
let  those  who  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it.  Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is 
sacred  in  his  own  person ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to  defend  it 

*'  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough  to 
make  such  an  attempt ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave  to  msist  upon  it,  that  I  may 
be  presented  to  his  majest}',  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to  devote  his  hfe  to  his 
service,  and  my  country's,  af\er  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

**  The  gentry,  assembled  at  York  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  represeDtati\'es  foi 
the  county,  have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  majesty  they  are  ready  to  sacrifire 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  him  upon  this  aud  all  otlier  occasions ;  but  at  the  same 
tune  they  humbly  beseech  him  to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  land ;  for,  at  present,  there  is  no  autliority  to  which  they  can  legally 
submit. 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  vohmteers  at  York  and  the  towns  adjiiciMit,  \o 
supply  the  regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list. 

"  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well  to  the  king;  but  they  would  ho  gla<l 
his  ministers  were  hanged. 

"  The  winds  contmue  so  contrary,  that  no  landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  appre- 
hended ;  tlierefore  I  may  hope,  with  your  leave  and  assistance,  to  be  in  readiness  before 
any  action  can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and  most  eamestly  to  add  this 
one  act  of  indulgence  more  to  so  many  other  testimonies  which  1  have  con<;tantly  re- 
reived  of  your  goodness ;  and  he  pleased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost  duty 
and  submu^sion,  sir, 

"  your  most  dutifid  son, 

"  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Geo.  Granville." 
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ThiM^  the  whole  reign  of  kmg  WiHiam  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Uterary 
retirement,  and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  other  pleiffiures  hut  thoee  of  study  in  his 
power.  He  was*  as  the  hiographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  a 
dtaeonnation  by  which  our  ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state  of  penury 
and  d^Mndence.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  preserved  hunself  at  this  time  from 
diigraee  and  difficulties  by  OMonomy,  which  he  forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  ad- 
▼meed,  and  m  betler  fortune. 

Abool  this  time  be  became  enamoured  of  the  countess  of  Newbuiigh,  whom  he  has 
celebrated  with  so  nuich  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira,  He  wrote  verses  to  her  before 
he  was  three-and-twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the  face  more  than  the 
nund.    Poets  are  sometimes  in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  bis  retirement  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  his  dramatick  pieces, 
the  &be-Gallants  (acted  1696),  which  he  revised  and  called.  Once  a  Lover  and  always 
a  Lover;  The  Jew  of  Venice,  altered-from  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  (1698) ; 
Hooick  Love,  a  tragedy  (17OI);  The  British  EnchapteiB  (1706),'a  dramatick  poem  ; 
sad  Peleas  and  Thetis,  a  masque,  wrftten  to  acconqpany  The  Jew  of  Venice. 

The  ccnnedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his  own  editfen  of  his  works^  I  never 
saw:  Once  a  Lover  and  always  a  Lover  is  said  to  be  in  a  gnat  degree  indecent  and 
gross.  Gnmvfile  conM  not  admire  without  bigotry ;  he  copied  the  wrong  as  well  as 
tie  ngjht  fion  his  masters,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity  from 
Wycbecley,  as  he  learned  mythology  ft-om  WaJler. 

Id  his  Jew  of  Venice,  as  Howe  remarics,  the  character  of  Shylock  is  made  comic, 
and  we  are  pnxnpted  to  hiughter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  is  evident,  that  Heroick  Love  was  written,  and  presrated  on  the  stage,  before  the 
death  ot  Dryden.  It  is  a  mythological  tragedy,  upon  the  love  of  Agamemnon  and 
CbiyseiB,  and  therefore  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  though  praised  in  verse  by  Drydei^ 
aad  in  proae  by  Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this  speech : 

Fate  holds  the  strings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they  're  led ;  success  is  from  above. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  having  his  fortime  improved  by  bequests  from  his 
father,  jd  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He 
soon  after  engaged  in  a  joint  translation  of  the  Invectives  against  Philip,  with  a  de- 
sign, surely  weak  and  puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes  upon  the  head 
of  Lewis. 

He  afWwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again  augmented  by  an  inheritance  from  his 
eWer  brother,  sir  BevilGrenville,  wlio,  as  he  returned  from  the  government  of 
Barbadoes,  died  at  sea.  He  continued  to  serve  in  parliament ;  and,  in  tlie  ninth  year 
of  queen  Anne,  was  chosen  knight  of  the  sliire  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry  (17 IC)),  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made  twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville 
became  lord  Lansdowne  baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion  justly  remarked  to  be  not 
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invidious,  because  he  was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages,  that  of  the  ear! 
of  Bath,  and  lord  Granville  of  Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Bemg  now  high 
in  the  queen's  favour,  he  (1713)  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  a 
privy  counsellor;  and  to  his  other  honours  was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest      He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be  treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  hut  hb  title ;  for  at  the  accession  of  king  George 
his  place  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  he  was  persecuted  with  tlie  rest 
of  his  party.  Having  protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormoitd  and  Bolingbroke, 
he  was,  after  the  insurrection  in  Scotland,  seized  Sept.  26,  1713,  as  a  suspected  man, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8,  1717,  when  he  was  at  last  released,  and  restored 
to  his  seat  in  parliament;  where  (1719)  he  made  a  very  ardent  and  animated  speech 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  to  prevent  Occasional  Conformity,  which,  however, 
though  it  was  then  printed,  he  has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards  (about  17^2),  being  perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  profusion,  he 
went  into  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  In  thb 
state  of  lebure  and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of  Burnet's  history,  of  which 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  approved  the  general  tendency,  and  where  he  thought 
himself  able  to  detect  some  particular  falsehoods.  He  tlierefore  undertook  the  vindi- 
cation of  general  Monk  from  some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misrepresentations 
of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  answered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Oldmixon ;  and 
more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence  of  his  relation,  sir  Richard  Greenville, 
whom  lord  Clarendon  has  shown  m  a  form  very  uuamiable.  So  much  is  urged  in  thb 
apology  to  justify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented  as  culpable,  and  to  palliate 
the  rest,  that  the  reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it  is  made  very  probable 
that  Clarendon  was  by  personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of  Greenville,  as 
Greenville  was  also  very  willing  to  think  tiie  worst  of  Clarciicloii.  These  pieces  were 
published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours,  and  enjoy  his  rq:)utation,  lie  published 
(1732)  a  very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  which  he  omitted  what  he 
disapproved,  and  enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  received  by  queen  Caroline ;  to  whom  and  to 
the  princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  witli  verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which 
he  concluded  his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1 735,  having  a  few  days  before  buried  his 
wife,  the  lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynne,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters, 
but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from  their  works ;  but  there  are  works 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer.  The  public  sometimes  has 
its  favourites,  whom  it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the  honours  due  to 
another.  From  him  whom  we  reverence  for  his  beneficence  we  do  not  willingly  with- 
hold the  praise  of  genius ;  a  man  of  exalted  merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished 
writer,  as  a  beauty  finds  no  great  dilliculty  in  passinq;  for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth,  and  therefore  attracted  notice ;  since  he 
is  by  Pope  styled  "  the  polite,"  he  must  be  supposed  eIog;j?,t  in  his  niamiers,  and  griic- 
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iwlOy  loved ;  he  was  in  times  of  contest  and  turbulence  steady  to  his  paity^  and  obtained 
that  esteem,  which  is  always  confened  upon  finnness  and  consistency.  With  those 
adnmtages,  having  learned  the  art  of  versifying,  he  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and  his 
daim  to  the  huirel  was  allowed. . 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes  up  his  book  without  any  favourable 
pr^ndices,  the  praise  already  received  will  be  thought  sufficient ;  for  his  works  do  not 
show  hun  to  have  had  much  comprehension  from  nature,  or  illumination  from  learning. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  above  the  imitation  of  Waller,  of  whom  he  has 
copied  the  faults,  and  very  little  more.  He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  the 
puerilities  of  mythology;  hb  kmg  is  Jupiter,  who^  if  the  queen  brings  no  children,  has 
a  barren  Juno.  The  queen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  His  poem 
<m  the  dutchess  of  Grafton's  law-suit,  after  having  rattled  awhile  with  Juno  and  Pallas, 
Mars  and  Alcides,  Cassiope,  Niobe,  and  the  Propetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and  Rhada- 
manthos,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with  profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Myra,  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned,  have  little  in  them  of 
either  art  or  nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  language  of  a  poet :  there  may 
be  found,  now  and  then,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly  feeble  and  unaffect- 
ing,  or  forced  and  extravagant 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprightly  or  elegant,  either  keen  or  weighty. 
They  are  trifles  written  by  idleness,  and  published  by  vanity.  But  his  Prologues  and 
Epilogues  have  a  just  claim  to  praise. 

Tlie  Progress  of  Beauty  seems  one  of  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not 
defident  in  splendour  and  gaiety ;  but  the  merit  of  original  thought  is  wanting.  Its 
highest  praise  is  the  spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  king  James's  consort,  when  she  was 
I  queeo  no  longer. 

The  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry  is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has 
something  of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other  performances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and 
his  cautions  proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didactic  poem  novelty  is  to  be 
expected  only  in  the  ornaments  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  precepts  are  accom- 
panied with  agreeable  and  instructive  notes. 

The  masque  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  has  here  and  tliere  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not 
always  melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  British  Enchanters  he  has  bidden  detiance  to  all  r.hrouology,  by  confounding 
the  inconsistent  manners  of  dilferent  ages;  but  the  dialogue  has  of^en  tlie  air  of 
Dryden's  rhyming  plays ;  and  liis  songs  arc  Uvely,  though  not  very  correct.  This  is,  I 
think,  &r  the  best  of  his  works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise  passages  which 
are  at  least  pretty,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  a^?y  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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PREFACE. 


At  my  reliini,  after  near  ten  yean  absence,  I  found  several  editions  bad  been  publisbAl  of  Verses  and 
Poems,  &C.  under  my  name,  but  so  maimed  and  imperfect  as  would  have  put  me  out  of  countenance, 
had  not  the  public  received  them  with  such  distinguishing  candour,  even  under  all  those  disadvantages. 

As  ft  is  plain,  from  their  several  subjects,  that  they  were  composed  for  the  most  part  in  the  earliest 
time  of  my  appearance  in  the  world,  I  can  attribute  that  indulgence  to  no  other  consideration  but  a 
geaeroas  conmrance  at  youthful  follies. 

So  fenmrable  a  recqitioD,  however,  led  me,  in  this  time  of  leisure  and  retirement,  to  examine  upon 
what  foondation  I  had  been  so  much  obliged  to  the  public ;  and  in  that  examination  I  have  discovered 
soch  atnuige  variations  from  the  original  writing,  as  can  no  way  be  accounted  for  but  from  the  neg. 
figence,  ignorance,  or  conceitedness  of  different  transcribers  from  surreptitious  copies :  many  things 
attributed  to  m3r8elf,  of  which,  by  not  belonging  to  me,  it  would  be  ux^just  to  assume  the  merit ;  and  as 
r  attributed  to  others,  which,  by  belongmg  to  me,  would  be  as  much  unjust  to  leave  them  to  the 


To  rectify  therefore  all  past  mistakes,  and  to  prevent  all  future  impositions,  I  have  been  prevailed 
vpoa  to  give  way  to  this  present  publication ;  disowning  whatever  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  pub- 
hsfaed  in  my  name,  but  what  has  the  sanction  of  being  printed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  and  Mr.  Lawton 
GiDiveT ;  excepting  two  comedies,  entitled,  Once  a  Lover  and  always  a  Lover;  and.  The  Jew  of  Venice, 
altered  from  l^iakespear. 

As  these  poems  seem  to  b^in  where  Mr.  Waller  left  off,  though  tar  unequal  and  short  of  so  inimitable 
sn  original ;  they  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remain  to  posterity  as  a  faithful  register  of  the  reigning 
beauties  in  the  succeeding  age. 

Upon  that  merit  alone  the  author  presumes  to  recommend  them  to  the  patronage  of  the  fiaiir  sex. 


LANSDOJVNE, 
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POEMS 


OP 


GEORGE  GRANVILLE,    LORD  LANSDOfFNE. 


TO  . 
THE  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH, 

4>B  HIS  HAPPY  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OP  THE  MARRIAGE 
BBTWEEK  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  AND  THE  PRINCESS 
MABYD'ESTE,  op  MODENA.  WRITTEN  SEVERAL  YEARS 
AFTER,  IN  IMITATION  OP  THE  STY  LB  OP  MR.  WALLER. 

HIS  Juno  barren  in  unfruitfal  jojrs. 
Our  British  Jove  his  nuptial  hours  employs  : 
So  Fate  ordains,  that  all  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  all  our  prospect,  gallant  York,  in  thee. 

By  the  same  wish  aspiring  queens  are  led, 
Each  languishing  to  mount  his  royal  bed ; 
His  youth,  his  wisdom,  and  his  early  fame 
Create  in  every  breast  a  rival  flame : 
Bemotest  kings  sit  trembling  on  their  thrones, 
As  if  no  distance  could  secure  their  crowns ;  * 
Fearing  his  valour,  wisely  tliey  contend 
To  bribe  with  beauty  so  renownM  a  friend. 
Beauty  the  price,  there  need  no  other  arts. 
Love  is  the  surest  bait  for  heroes  hearts : 
Nor  can  the  fair  conceal  as  high  concern, 
To  see  the  prince,  for  whom,  unseen,  they  burn. 

Brave  York,  attending  to  the  general  voice. 
At  length  resolves  to  make  the  wish'd-for  choice. 
To  noble  Mordaunt,  generous  and  just, 
Of  his  great  heart,  he  gives  the  sacred  trust : 
•*Thy  choice,"  said  he,  "shall  well  direct  that  heart. 
Where  thou,  my  best  belov'd,  hast  such  a  part. 
In  council  oft,  and  oft  in  battle  try'd, 
Betwixt  thy  master,  and  the  world  decide." 

The  chosen  Mercury  prepares  t'obey 
TTiis  high  command.     (»ently,  ye  wind^,  convey, 
And  with  auspicious  gales  his  safety  wait, 
On  whom  depend  Great  Hritiin's  hops  and  fate. 
So  .Tason,  with  his  Ar?:onaut>,  from  (irerce 
To  Cholcos  sail'd,  to  seek  the  (Gulden  Fleece. 
As  when  the  goddesses  c^iiic  down  of  old 
On  Ida's  hill,  so  many  apes  told, 
With  gifts  their  young  Dardanian  judge  they  trj'd, 
And  each  bade  high  to  win  him  to  her  side  ^ 


So  tempt  they  him,  and  emulootly  vie 
To  bribe  a  voice,  that  empires  would  not  buy ; 
With  balls  and  banquets,  his  pleas'd  sense  they  bait. 
And  queens  and  kings  upon  hit  pleasures  wait. 

Th»  impartial  judge  surveys  with  vast  delight 
All  that  the  Sun  surrounds  of  fair  and  bright, 
Then,  strictly  just,  he,  with  adoring  eyes, 
To  radiant  Este  gives  the  royal  prize. 
Of  antique  stock  her  high  descent  she  brings. 
Bom  to  renew  the  rae^  of  Britain's  kings ; 
Who  could  deserve,  like  her,  in  whom  we  see 
United,  all  that  Paris  found  in  thi^ee. 
O  equal  pan* !  when  both  were  set  above 
All  other  merit,  but  each  other's  love. 

Welcome,  bright  princess,  to  Great  Britain's  shore. 
As  Berecjmthia  to  high  Heaven,  who  bore 
That  shining  race  of  goddesses  and  gods 
Tliat  fill'd  the  skies,  and  rul'd  the  blest  abodes : 
From  thee,  my  Muse  expects  as  noble  themes, 
Another  Mars  and  Jt)ve,  another  James ; 
Our  future  hopes,  all  from  thy  womb  arise  ; 
Our  present  joy  and  safety,  fix>m  your  eyes, 
Thos(>  charming  eyes,  which  shine  to  reconcUe 
To  harmony  and  peace,  our  stubborn  isle. 
On  brazen  Menmon,  Phoebus  casts  a  ray, 
And  the  toug:h  metal  so  salutes  the  day. 

The  British  dame,  famM  for  resistless  grace, 
Contends  not  now,  but  for  the  second  place. 
Our  love  suspended,  we  neglect  the  fair 
For  whom  we  bum'd,  to  gaze  adoring  here. 
So  sang  the  Syrens  with  enchantinn'  sound, 
I'nticing  all  to  listen  and  be  drown 'd  ; 
Till  Orpheus  ravish'd  in  a  nobler  strain, 
They  ceas'd  to  sing,  or,  singing,  charm'd  in  vain 

This  hlest  alliance,  Peterborough,  may 
Th'  indebted  nation  bounteously  repay ; 
Thy  statues,  for  the  genius  of  our  land, 
U  ith  i>ahn  aduru'd,  on  every  threshold  stand. 

*  *  *  *  rtinam  modo  dieere  posscm 
Ci,  niiina  digna  Deu  :  Cert6  est  Dea  carmine  dlgna. 
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$TOTWH  rr  TBI  AUTBOR, 

BEING  THBM  NOT  TWELVE  TBABS  OP  AGE, 

TO 

HER  EOYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  YORK, 

AT  TRINHY   COLLEGE   IN  CAMtEIDCB. 

When  join'4  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great, 
Descend  to  view  the  Moses'  humble  seat, 
Though  in  mean  lines,  they  their  vast  joys  declare. 
Yet  for  sincerity  and  truth,  they  dare 
With  your  own  Tasso's  mighty  self  compare. 
Then,  bright  and  merciful  as  Heav'n,  receive 
From  them  such  praises,  as  to  Heav'n  they  give. 
Their  praises  for  that  gentle  influence,  , 
^^ich  those  auspicious  lights,  your  eyes,  dispense ; 
Those  radiant  eyes,  whose  irresistless  flame 
Strikvs  Envy  dinnb^  and  kaeps  Sedition  tame : 
They  can  to  gazing  multitudes  give  law. 
Convert  the  factious,  and  the  reb^l  awe ; 
They  conquer  for  the  duke;  where-e'er  you  tread. 
Millions  of  prosel3^tes,  behind  are  led ; 
Through  crowds  of  new-made  converts  still  you  go, 
Pleased  and  triumphant  at  the  glorious  show. 
Happy  that  prince  who  has  in  you  obtainM 
A  greater  conquest  than  his  arms  e^er  gained. 
With  ail  War's  rage,  he  may  abroad  overcome. 
But  Love  's  a  genUer  victory  at  home ; 
Securely  here,  he  on  that  fice  relies, 
Lays  by  his  anm,  and  conquers  with  your  eyes. 
And  all  the  gkxioai  actions  of  his  life 
Thinks  well  rewaxded,  blest  with  such  a  wife. 


TO 

THE  KINO 


IN  THE  FI18T  TEAE  OF  HIS  HAJESTT'S  REIGN. 

May  all  thy  years,  like  this,  auspicious  be. 
And  bring  thee  crowns,  and  peace,  and  victory ! 
Scarce  hadst  thou  time  t'unsheath  thy  conquVing 
It  did  but  glitter,  and  the  rebels  fled  :  [blade, 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne, 
I<;  now  as  much  the  bulwark  of  thy  own. 
Aw'd  by  thy  fiune,  the  trembling  nations  send 
Throughout  the  world,  to  court  so  Arm  a  friend. 
The  guilty  senates,  that  refus'd  thy  sway. 
Repent  their  crime,  and  hasten  to  obey ; 
Tribute  they  raise,  and  vows  and  oflf'rings  bring, 
Confess  their  phrenzy,  and  confirm  their  king, 
Who  with  their  venom  overspread  thy  soil. 
Those  scorpions  of  the  state,  present  their  oil. 
So  the  worid's  Saviour,  like  a  mortal  dre>t. 
Although  by  daily  miracles  confest, 
Arcus'd  of  evil  doctrine  by  the  Jews, 
The  giddy  crowd  their  rightful  prince  refuse  ; 
"Rut  when  they  saw  such  terrour  in  the  skies. 
The  temple  rent,  their  king  in  glory  rise ; 
Sciz'd  with  amaze,  they  own'd  their  lawful  Lord, 
And  struck  with  guilt,  bow'd,  tarembl'd,  and  ador»d. 


TO 

THE  KING. 

Tno'  traln'd  in  arms,  and  leam'd  in  martial  arts, 
Thou  choosest,  not  to  conquer  men,  but  hoarts  j 
Kxpecting  nations  for  thy  triumplis  wait. 
But  thou  prefer'st  the  name  of  just  to  cptat. 


So  Jove  suspends  his  subject  world  to  doom. 
Which,  would  he  please  to  thunder,  he'd  consume. 
O !  could  the  ghosts  of  mighty  heroes  dead, 
Return  on  Earth,  and  quit  th'  El3rsian  shade  ! 
Brutus  to  James  would  trust  the  people^s  cause ; 
Thy  justice  is  a  stronger  guard  than  laws. 
Marius  and  Sylla  would  resign  to  thee. 
Nor  Cssar  and  great  Pompey  rivals  be  ; 
Or  rivals  only,  who  should  best  obey, 
And  Cato  give  his  voice  for  regal  s^-ay. 


THE  KING. 


Heroes  of  old,  by  mpine,  and  by  spoil. 
In  search  of  feme,  did  all  the  world  embro'l  ; 
Thus  to  their  gods  each  then  ally'd  his  name. 
This  sprai^  from  Jove,  and  that  from  Titan  came : 
With  equal  valour,  afid  the  same  sncce*, 
Dread  king,  might'st  thou  the  universe  opprc*;*; ; 
But  Christian  law's  constrain  thy  martial  pride, 
Peace  is  thy  choice,  and  Piety  thy  guide ; 
By  thy  example  kings  are  taught  to  sway, 
Heroes  to  fight,  and  saints  may  learn  to  pray. 

From  gods  descf  •^.•d,  and  of  rac^  divine, 
Nestor  in  cuuncil,  and  Ulysses  shine ; 
But  in  a  day  of  battle,  all  would  yield 
To  the  fierce  master  of  the  seven-fold  shield  : 
Their  very  deities  were  grac'd  no  more. 
Mars  bad  the  courage,  Jove  the  thunder  bore. 
But  all  perfections  meet  in  James  alone. 
And  Britain's  king  is  all  the  Gods  in  one. 


TO 

THE  AUTHOR, 

ON  Hit  FOREGOING  VERSES  TO  THE   KIN«.. 
BY  MR.  EDMUND  WALLER. 

An  early  plant,  which  such  a  blossom  boars, 
And  shows  a  genius  so  beyond  his  years, 
A  judgment  that  could  make  so  fair  a  choice. 
So  high  a  subject  to  employ  his  voire, 
Still  as  it  grows,  how  sweetly  will  he  sinpj 
The  growing  greatness  of  our  matchless  king. 


ANSWER, 

TO  WR.   WALLER. 


When  into  Libya  the  young  Grecian  came, 
To  talk  with  Hammon,  and  consult  for  fame  ; 
When  from  the  sacred  tripod  where  he  stood, 
The  priest,  inspir'd,  saluted  him  a  find ; 
Scarce  such  a  joy  that  haiichty  victor  knew. 
Thus  own'd  by  Heaven,  as  I,  thus  praivM  l>y  you. 
Whoe'er  their  names  ran  in  thy  numl>ers  «;how. 
Have  more  than  empire,  an<l  immortal  grow ; 
Ages  to  come  shall  scorn  the  pow'rs  of  old, 
When  in  thy  verse,  of  greater  po<ls  they  're  fold  ; 
Our  beauteous  queen,  and  royal  Janiess  name, 
For  Jove  and  Juno  shall  be  pjac'd  by  Fani.'  j 
Thy  ('harU^s  tor  Neptune  shall  the  seas  command, 
And  .Sacari^sa  shall  for  Vc  nus  stiind  : 
Greece  shall  no  Ioniser  boast,  nor  haucrhty  Rome, 
But  think  from  Britain  all  the  jj«ds  did  com*'.       , 
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TO  THE  MSBfOKT  OF  WALLER... SONG. 


TO  THE  nCMOKTAI.  MBMORT  OP 

MX.  EDMUND  WALLER, 

OPOK  Hit  DEATH. 

Alixb  partaking  of  cekfUal  fire, 

Poets  and  heroes  to  renown  aspire, 

Till,  croim'd  with  honour,  and  immoftal  name, 

Bf  wit,  or  valour,  led  to  eqnal  ^me. 

They  mingle  with  the  gods  who  breatii'd  the  noble 

flame. 
To  hig^  exploits,  the  praises  that  belong 
Live,  bat  as  noiuriah'd  by  the  poet's  song. 

A  tree  of  life  is  sacred  poetry. 
Sweet  is  the  fruit,  and  temptmg  to  the  eye ; 
Many  there  are,  who  nibble  without  leave. 
But  none,  who  are  not  born  to  taste,  survive. 

Waller  shall  never  die,  of  lifB  secure. 
As  long  as  Fasfte,  or  aged  Time  endure. 
Waller,  the  Muses'  daiiii^,  free  to  taste 
Of  an  their  stores,  the  master  of  the  fiaast ; 
Not  Uke  old  Adam,  stinted  jn  his  choice. 
But  lord  of  all  the  spacious  PanKlise. 

lliose  fees  to  virtue,  fortune  and  manldnd, 
Fav'nng  his  feme,  once,  to  do  justice  join'd ; 
No  carping  crHic  interrupts  his  praise ; 
No  rival  strives,  but  for  a  second  place ; 
No  want  constrain'd  (the  writers  usual  fote) 
A  poet  with  a  plentiful  estate ; 
The  first  of  mortals  who,  before  the  tamb. 
Struck  that  pemickHis  monster,  Ekiyy,  dumb ; 
Malice  and  Pride,  those  savages,  disarmed ; 
Not  Oiphetts  with  such  powerful  magic  charm'd. 
Scarce  m  the  grave  can  we  allow  him  more. 
Than  living  we  agreed  to  give  before. 

His  noble  Muse  employ'd  her  generous  rage 
In  crowning  virtue,  scorning  to  engage 
The  vice  aad  follies  of  an  impious  age. 
Ko  satyr  lurks  withhi  this  hahow'd  ground, 
But  nymphs  and  heroines,  kmgs  and  gods  abound ; 
Glory,  and  arms,  and  love,  is  all  the  sound. 
His  Eden  with  «o  serpent  is  defil'd. 
But  all  b  gay,  delicious  all,  and  mild. 

Mistaken  men  his  Muse  of  flattery  blame, 
Adorning  twice  an  impious  tjrrant^s  name ; 
We  raise  our  own,  by  giving  fame  to  foes. 
The  valour  that  be  prais'd,  he  did  oppose. 

Nor  were  his  thoughts  to  poetry  confiu'd. 
The  state  and  business  shar'd  his  ample  mind ; 
As  all  the  fair  were  captives  to  his  wit, 
So  senates  to  his  wisdom  would  submit ; 
His  voice  so  soft,  his  eloquence  so  strong. 
Like  cud's  was  his  speech,  like  Grid's  was  his  song. 

Our  British  kings  are  rais'd  above  the  henie. 
Immortal  made,  in  his  immortal  verse ; 
No  more  are  Mars  and  Jove  poetic  themes, 
But  the  celestial  CSiarles's,  and  just  James : 
Juno  and  Pallas,  all  the  shining  race 
Of  heavenly  beauties,  to  the  queen  give  place ; 
dear,  13ce  her  brow,  and  graceful,  was  his  song, 
Oieat,  Vke  her  mind,  and  like  her  virtue  strong. 

Parent  of  gods,  who  doet  to  gods  remove, 
Where  art  thou  plac'd  ?  And  which  thy  scat  above  ? 
Waller,  the  god  of  verse,  we  will  proclaim. 
Not  Phoebus  now,  but  Waller  be  his  name ; 
Of  joyful  balds,  the  sweet  seraphic  choir 
Acknowledge  thee  their  oracle  and  sire ; 
The  Spheres  do  homage,  and  the  Muses  sing 
Waller,  the  ged  of  verse,  who  was  the  kmg. 


TO 

MYRA. 

LOVING  AT  PiaST  SIGHT. 

No  warning  of  th'  approaching  flame. 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came ; 
Like  travellers,  by  figfafning  kill'd, 
I  burnt  the  moment  I  beheld. 

In  whom  so  many  charms  are  plac'd. 
Is  with  a  mind  as  nobly  grac'd ; 
The  case  so  shining  to  behold, 
Is  fiird  witti  richest  gems,  and  gold. 

To  what  my  eyes  admir'd  before, 
I  add  a  thounna  graces  more  ; 
And  Fancy  blows  into  a  flame. 
The  spaik  that  from  her  beauty  came. 

The  object  thus  improved  by  thought. 
By  my  own  image  I  am  caught ; 
Pygmalion  so,  with  fatal  art, 
Polish'd  the  form  that  stui^  his  heart. 


TO 

MYRA, 

Warm'o,  aad  made  wise  by  others  flame, 
I  fled  from  whence  such  mischieft  came. 
Shunning  the  sex,  that  kills  at  sight, 
I  sought  my  safety  in  my  flight. 

But,  ah !  in  vain  firom  Fate  I  fly. 
For  first,  or  last,  as  all  must  die ; 
So  'tis  as  much  decreed  above. 
That  first,  or  last,  we  all  must  love. 

My  heart,  which  stood  so  long  the  shock 
Of  winds  and  waves,  like  some  firm  rock. 
By  one  bright  spark  from  My  re  thrown. 
Is  into  flame,  like  powder,  blown. 


SONG. 


TO  MYEA. 

Foolish  Love,  begone,  said  I, 

Vain  are  thy  attempts  on  me ; 
Thy  soft  allurements  I  defy. 
Women,  those  fair  dissemblers,  fly. 

My  heart  was  never  made  for  thee. 
Love  heard,  and  straight  prepared  a  dart ; 

Myra,  revenge  my  cause,  said  he : 
Too  sure  *twas  shot,  I  feel  the  smart. 
It  rends  my  brain,  and  tears  my  heart ; 

O  Love  !  my  conqueror,  pity  me. 


AN  IMITATION 


OP  THS  SECOND  CHORUS  IN 
THE  SECOND  ACT  OF  SBNECA's  THYESTE5. 

When  will  the  gods,  propitious  to  our  prayers, 
Compose  our  factions,  and  conclude  our  wars  ? 
Ye  sons  of  Inachus,  repent  the  guilt 
Of  crowns  usurp'd,  and  blood  of  parents  spilt ; 
For  impious  greatness,  vengeance  is  in  store ; 
Short  is  the  date  of  all  ill-gotten  power. 
Oi\'e  ear,  ambitious  princes,  and  be  v>-\sc ; 
Usten,  aind  learn  wherein  true  greatness  lies : 
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lansdowne's  poems. 


Place  not  your  pride  in  roofe  that  shine  with  gems, 

In  purple  robes,  nor  spaAding  diadems , 

Nor  in  dominion,  nor  extent  of  land  : 

He's  only  great,  who  can  himself  command, 

Whoge  guard  is  peaceful  innocence,  whose  guide 

Is  fiuthfiil  reason ;  who  is  void  Of  pride. 

Checking  ambition ;  nor  is  idly  vain 

Of  the  fklse  incense  of  a  popular  train ; 

Who,  without  strife,  or  envy,  can  behold 

His  netghbour't  plenty,  and  his  heaps  of  gold ; 

Nor  covets  other  wealth,  but  what  we  find 

In  the  poaessions  of  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fearless  he  sees,  who  is  with  virtue  crownM, 
The  tempest  rage,  and  hears  the  thunder  sound  ^ 
Kver  the  same,  let  Fortune  smile  or  frown. 
On  the  red  scaiTold,  or  the  blaicing  throne ; 
Serenely,  as  he  liv*d,  resignis  his  breath, 
Meets  Destiny  half  way,  nor  shrinks  at  Death. 

Ye  sovereign  lords,  who  sit  like  guds  in  state. 
Awing  the  world,  and  bustling  to  be  great ; 
Lords  but  in  title,  vassals  in  etTect, 
Whom  lust  controuls,  and  wild  desires  direct : 
The  reins  of  empire  but  such  hands  disc^race, 
Where  Passion,  a  blind  driver,  guides  the  race. 
What  is  this  Fame,  thus  crowded  round  with 
slaves  ? 
The  breath  of  fools,  the  bait  of  flattering  knaves  : 
An  honest  heart,  a  conscience  free  from  blame. 
Not  of  grciit  acts,  but  good,  give  me  the  name  : 
In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase. 
If  conscience  roots  up  all  our  inward  peace. 
Wliat  need  of  arms,  or  instruments  of  war. 
Or  battering  engines  that  destroy  from  far  ? 
The  greatest  king,  and  conqueror  is  he. 
Who  lord  of  his  own  appetites  can  be ; 
Blest  with  a  powV  that  nothing  can  destroy, 
And  all  have  equal  freedom  to  enjoy. 

Whom  worldly  luxury,  and  pomps  allure. 
They  tread  on  ice,  and  fUid  no  footing  sure ; 
Place  me,  ye  powers  !  in  some  obscure  retreat, 
O  !  keep  me  innocent,  make  others  great : 
fn  quiet  shades,  content  with  rural  sports, 
''ive  me  a  life  remote  from  guilty  courts, 
Where,  free  from  hopes  or  fears,  in  humble  ease, 
l^nhcard  of,  I  may  live  and  die  in  peaci*. 

Happy  tho  man,  who,  thus  retired  from  siglit, 
.Stadif*s  himrelf,  and  soeks  no  other  light: 
I>iit  most  unhappy  he,  who  sits  on  high, 
f\post*d  to  every  tMiguc  and  c\ery  eye  ; 
Wh'»se  follies  blazed  about,  to  all  are  known, 
But  are  a  secret  to  himself  alone : 
Worse  is  an  evil  fame,  much  worse  tlian  none. 


A  LOYAL  EXHORTATION 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR   1688. 

Of  kings  detlironM,  and  blood  of  brethren  spilt. 
In  vain,  O  Britain  !  you'd  avert  the  guilt ; 
If  crimes,  which  your  forefathers  blush  d  to  own. 
Repeated,  call  for  heavier  vengeance  down. 

Tremble,  ye  people,  who  your  kings  distress. 
Tremble,  ye  kings,  for  people  you  oppress ; 
Th'  Eternal  see^,  arm'd  with  his  forky  rods, 
The  rise  and  fall  of  empire  *s  from  the  gods. 


VERSES 

SENT.  TO   THE   AnTHOR    IK   Hit   RCTtSBMENT. 

WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  HICCONS. 

I. 

Why,  Gramille,  is  thy  life  to  shades  confined, 

Thou  whom  the  gods  designed 
In  public  to  do  credit  t)  mankind  ? 
Why  sleeps  the  noble  ardour  of  thy  blood, 

\Vhich  from  thy  ancestors,  so  many  ages  past, 
Fn>m  RoUo  down  to  Bevil  flowed, 

And  then  appeared  again  at  last  ? 
In  thee,  when  thy  victorious  lance 
Bore  the  disputed  prize  from  all  the  youth  of  France.- 

II. 
In  the  first  trials  which  arc  made  for  fame. 
Those  to  whom  Fate  success  denies. 

If,  taking  crxmsel  from  their  shame. 
They  modestly  retreat,  are  wise. 

But  why  should  you  who  still  succeed. 

Whether  with  graceful  art  you  lead 
The  fiery  barb,  or  with  as  graceful  motion  tread 

In  shining  balls,  where  all  agree 

To  give  the  highest  praise  to  thee. 
Such  harmony  in  every  motion  *s  found. 
As  art  could  ne'er  express  by  any  sound. 

III. 
So  lov'd  and  prais'd,  whom  all  admire, 
AVhy,  why  should  you  from  courts  and  camps  re- 

If  Myra  is  unkind,  if  it  can  be,  [tire  ? 

That  any  nymph  can  be  unkind  to  thee ; 

If  pensive  made  by  love,  you  thus  retire. 

Awake  your  Muse,  and  string  your  lyre ; 
Your  tender  song,  and  your  melodious  strain. 

Can  never  be  addrest  in  vain ;  [again. 

She  needs  must  love,  and  we  shall  have  you  back 


OCCASIONED  BY  THE  FOREGOING 
VERSES. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1690. 

Ckase,  tempting  Siren,  cease  thy  flattering  strain. 
Sweet  is  thy  charming  song,  but  sung  in  vain : 
When  the  winds  blow,  and  loud  the  tempests  roar. 
What  fool  would  trust  the  wax'es,  and  quit  the  shore  ? 
l^iirly,  and  vain,  into  the  world  I  came. 
Big  with  false  hopes,  and  eager  after  feme ; 
Till  looldng  round  me,  ere  the  race  began. 
Madmen,  and  giddy  fo(jls,  were  all  that  ranj 
Keclaim'd  betimes,  I  from  the  lists  retire, 
And  thank  the  gods,  who  my  retreat  inspire. 
In  happier  times  our  ancestors  were  bred. 
When  virtue  was  the  only  path  to  tread  : 
(^'ive  me,  ye  gods  !  but  the  same  road  to  fame, 
Whate'er  my  fathers  dar'd,  I  dare  the  same. 
Chang'd  is  the  scene,  some  baneful  planet  rules 
An  impious  world,  contiiv'd  for  knaves  and  fools. 
Took  now  around,  and  uith  impaitial  ej'es 
Consider,  and  examine  all  who  rise; 
Weigh  well  their  actions,  and  their  treacherous  ends. 
How  Greatness  grows,  and  by  what  steps  ascends; 
\\Tiat  nmrders,  treasons,  perjuries,  deceit ; 
How  many  crush'd,  to  make  one  monster  great. 
Would  you  command  ?  Havefoitune  in  your  power  ^ 
Hug  wliea  you  stab^  and  smile  when  yua  devour  ? 
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Be  bloody,  fahe,  flatter,  hnmttar,  and  He, 
Tuni  pander,  pathk,  parasite,  or  tpy  5 
Such  tfariring  arts  may  your  wtsh'd  purpose  bring, 
A  nmister  at  least,  peibapt  a  king. 

Fortwie,  we  moat  oi^uatly  portial  call, 
A  miitre»  free,  who  bids  alike  to  all ; 
But  OB  such  terms'  as  only  suit  the  base, 
Hoooor  denies  and  shuns  the  fool  embrace. 
The  hooest  muL,  who  starves  and  is  undone. 
Not  Fortone,  bat  his  Tirtoe  keeps  him  down. 
Had  Gtto  bent  beneath  the  oonqueHng  cause. 
He  m^ifat  have  liv'd  to  grre  new  senates  laws; 
Bat  OB  vile  terms  disdaining  to  be  great. 
He  pertihM  by  his  choice,  and  not  his  firte. 
Honours  and  Ufe,  th'  usurper  bids,  and  all 
That  vain  mistaken  men  good-fortune  caH, 
Virtue  ibrbids,  and  sets  before  his  eyes 
An  honest  death,  which  he  acce|it8,  and  dies: 

0  glorioQs  resolntien !  Noble  pnde! 

More  honoured,  than  the  tyrant  liv'd,  he  dyM  ; 
Bfore  lov'd,  more  prois'd,  more  envyM  ni  his  doom, 
Than  Geasr  trampling  on  the  rights  of  Rome. 
The  virtnoos  ndtfaing  fear,  but  hfe  with  shame, 
And  death  's  a  pleaamt  road  that  leads  to  fame. 
On  bones,  and  scraps  q^dogs,  let  me  be  fed, 
My  limbs  nncover'd,  and  exposM  my  head 
To  bleywst  ccMb,  a  kennel  be  my  bed. 
This,  and  all  -other  nmriy  rdom  for  thee. 
Seems  glorioas,  all,  thrice  beanteoos  Honesty ! 
Judge  me,  ye  powersi  let  Fortune  tempt  or  frown, 

1  stand  prepar'd,  my  honour  is  my  own. 

Ye  great  disturbers,  who  in  endless  noise. 
In  blood  -and  rapme  seek  unnatural  joyn ; 
F9r  what  is  all  ^'is  bustle,  but  to  shun 
Those  thoughts  with  which  yon  dar^  not  be  alone  ? 
As  Bien  IB  misery,  opprest  with  care, 
SeA  in  the  rage  of  wine  to  drown  despair. 
Let  others  fight,  and  eat  their  bread  in  blood. 
Regardless  if  the  cause  be  bad  or  good  ; 
Or  cringe  in  courts,  depending  on  the  nods 
Of  atiutUng  pigmies  who  would  pass  for  gods. 
For  me,  unpractisM  in  the  courtiers  school, 
Who  loathe  a  knave,  and  tremble  at  a  fool ; 
Who  honour  generous  Wycheriey  opprest, 
Possest  of  little,  worthy  of  the  best, 
Ridi  in  himself,  in  virtue,  that  outiihines 
All  but  the  fame  of  his  immortal  lines, 
Bfbre  than  the  wealthiest  lord,  who  helps  to  drain 
The  famished  land,  and  rolls  in  impiom  ^ain  : 
MTiat  can  I  hope  in  courts  ?  Or  how  succeed  ? 
Tigers  and  wolves  shall  in  the  ocean  breod, 
The  whale  and  dolphin  fatten  on  the  mead, 
And  every  element  exchange  its  kind, 
Ere  thriving  Honesty  in  courts  we  find. 

Happy  the  man,  of  mortals  happiest  he, 
Whose  quiet  mind  from  vain  desires  is  tree  ; 
Whom  neither  hopes  deceive,  nor  fears  torniout, 
But  lives  at  peace,  withhi  himself  content, 
In  thought,  or  act,  accountable  to  none, 
But  to  hintself,  and  to  the  gods  alone  : 
O  sweetness  of  content !  seraphic  joy  ! 
Which  nothing  wants,  and  nothing  can  destroy. 

Where  dwells  this  Peace,  this  freedom  of  tlic  mind  ? 
Where,  bat  in  shades  remote  from  human  kind ; 
In  flowery  vales,  where  nymphs  and  shepherds  meet, 
But  never  comes  within  the  palace  gate. 
Farewel  then  cities,  courts,  and  camps,  farcwcl, 
Wdcome,  ye  groves,  here  let  me  ever  dwell, 


From  cares,  (nm  bustness,  and  mankind  remove, 
All  but  the  Muses,  and  inspiring  Love : 
How  sweet  the  mom !  How  gentle  is  the  night ! 
How  cafan  the  evening !  And  the  day  how  bright ! 

From  hence,  as  hwa  a  hill,  I  view  bdow 
The  crowded  world,  a  mighty  wood  in  show, 
Wheie  several  wanderers  travel  day  and  night. 
By  different  paths,  and  none  are  in  the  right. 


SONG. 

Love  is  by  Fancy  led  about 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt ; 

Whom  we  now  an  angel  call. 
Divinely  graced  in  every  feature. 
Straight 's  a  deform'd,  a  perjured  creature ; 

Love  and  hate  are  Fancy  ail. 
Tis  but  as  Fancy  shall  present 
Objects  of  grief,  or  of  content. 

That  the  lover  's  blest,  or  dies : 
Visions  of  mighty  pain,  or  pleasure, 
Imagtn'd  want,  imagined  treasure, 

AU  m  powerful  F^ncy  lies. 


BEAVTY  AND  LAW. 

A  POETICAL  PLEADING.      . 

King  Charles  II.  having  made  a  grant  of  the  rever- 
sion of  an  office  in  the  court  of  KingVBench,  to 
his  sou  the  duke  of  Grafton;  the  lord  chief 
justice  laying  claim  to  it,  as  a  perqubite  legally 
belonging  to  his  office,  the  cause  came  to  be 
heard  before  tlie  house  of  lords,  between  th** 
dutchess,  relict  of  the  said  duke,  and  the  chiel 
justice. 

The  princes  sat :  Beauty  and  Law  contend  ; 

The  queen  of  Love  will  her  own  cause  defend  : 

Secure  she  looks,  as  certain  none  can  see 

Such  Beauty  plead,  and  not  her  captive  be. 

What  need  of  words  with  such  commanding  eyes  ? 

"  Must  I  then  speak?  O  Heav*ns!  '*  the  charmer  eric  <; 

"  O  barbarous  clime  !  where  Beauty  borrows  aid 

From  Eloquence,  to  charm,  or  to  persuade  ! 

Will  discoid  never  leave  with  envious  care 

To  raise  debate  ?  But  discord  governs  here. 

To  Juno,  Pallas,  wisdom,  fame,  and  power, 

Long  since  preferr'd,  what  trial  needs  there  nior«'  -' 

Confessed  to  sight,  three  croddesses  descend 

On  Ida's  hill,  and  for  a  prize  contend  ; 

Nobly  they  bid,  and  lavishly  pursue 

A  gift,  that  only  could  be  Beauty's  due  : 

Honours  and  wealth  the  generous  judge  denie<, 

And  gives  the  triumph  to  the  brightest  eyes. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless,  wc  draw 

Our  right  from  custom  ;  custom  is  a  law 

As  high  as  Heaven,  as  wide  as  seas  or  l.ind ; 

As  ancient  as  the  world  is  our  command. 

Mars  an<i  Alcides  would  this  plea  allow  : 

Beauty  was  ever  absolute  till  now. 

It  is  enough  that  I  pronounce  it  mine. 

And,  right  or  wrong,  he  should  his  claim  resign  ^ 

Not  bears  nor  tis^ers  sure  so  savage  are. 

As  the^e  ill-maiiner'd  monsters  of  the  bar* 
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LANSDOWNE'S  POEMS. 


"  Loud  Rumour  ^  has  proclaim^  a  ii3rinpb  divine, 
Whose  matchless  form,  to  counterbalanoe  mine. 
By  dmt  of  beauty  shall  extort  3roar  grace : 
Let  her  appear,  this  rival,  &ce  to  &ce ; 
Let  eyes  to  eyes  oppos'd  this  strife  decide ; 
Now,  when  I  lighten,  let  her  beams  be  try^d. 
Was 't  a  vain  promise,  and  a  gownman's  lie  ? 
Or  stands  she  here,  unmarked,  when  I  am  by  ? 
So  Heav'n  was  mock'd,  and  once  all  Elys  round 
Another  Jupiter  was  said  to  sound ; 
On  brazen  floors  the  ro3ral  actor  tries 
To  ape  the  thunder  ratUmg  in  the  skies ; 
A  brandished  torch,  with  emulating  blaze. 
Affects  the  forky  lightning^s  pointed  rays  : 
Thus  borne  aloft,  triumphantly  he  rode 
Through  crowds  of  worshippers,  and  acts  the  god. 
The  sire  omnipotent  prepares  the  brand. 
By  Vulcan  wrought,  and  arms  his  potent  hand ; 
Then  flanung  hurls  it  hissmg  frohi  above. 
And  in  the  vast  abyss  confounds  the  mimic  Jove. 
Presumptuous  wretoh !  with  mortal  art  to  dare 
Immortal  power,  and  brave  the  thunderer ! 

"  Cassiope,  preferring  with  disdain. 
Her  daughter  to  the  Nereids,  they  complain ; 
The  daughter,  for  the  mother's  guilty  scorn. 
Is  doomed  to  be  devoured ;  the  mother  *s  borne 
Above  the  clouds,  where,  by  inunortal  light, 
tlevers'd  she  shines,  exposM  to  human  sight. 
And  to  a  shameful  posture  is  confin'd. 
As  an  eternal  terrour  to  mankind. 
Did  thus  the  gods  such  private  n3rmpnl  respect  ? 
What  vengeance  might  the  queen  of  Love  expect  ? 

**  But  grant  such  arbitrary  pleas  are  vain, 
Wav'd  let  them  be ;  mere  justice  shall  obtain. 
AVho  to  a  husband  justlier  can  succeed. 
Than  the  soft  partner  of  his  nuptial  bed  y 
Or  to  a  father's  right  lay  stronger  claim. 
Than  the  dear  youth  in  whom  sun'ives  his  name  ? 
Behold  that  youth,  consider  whence  he  springs, 
And  in  his  royal  veins  respect  your  kings  : 
Immortal  Jove,  upon  a  mortal  she, 
Begat  his  sire :  Second  from  Jove  is  he. 

*'  Well  did  the  father  blindly  fight  your  cause. 
Following  the  cry — of  Liberty  and  I^ws, 
If  by  tliose  laws,  for  wliich  he  lost  his  lite  ^ , 
You  spoil,  ungratefully,  the  Pon  and  wile, 

"  What  need  I  more  ?  'Tis  treason  to  dispute  : 
The  grant  was  royal ;  that  decidt^;^  the  suit. 
Shall  vulgar  laws  imperial  poTvtr  constrain  ? 
Kinjjv,  and  the  gods,  can  never  act  in  vain." 

She  finished  here,  the  queen  of  every  grace, 
Disdain  vermilioning  her  heavenly  tace : 
Our  hearts  take  fire,  and  all  m  tumult  rise. 
And  one  wish  sparkles  in  a  thousand  eyes. 
O !  might  some  cliampion  finish  these  debates  ! 
My  sword  shall  end,  what  now  my  pen  relates. 
Up  rose  tlie  judge,  on  each  side  bending  low, 
A  crafty  smile  accompanies  his  bow  ; 
Ilysses  like,  a  gentle  pause  he  makes, 
7  hen,  raising  by  degrees  his  voice,  he  speaks. 

^  A  report  spread  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  niece 
to  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  would  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  eclipse  the  charms 
of  the  dutehess  of  Grafton  :  no  such  lady  was  seen 
there,  nor  perhaps  ever  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

2  The  ^luke  of  Grafton,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Cork 
in  Ireland,  about  the  bcffinuuig  of  the  Revolution. 


[      «*  In  you,  my  lords,  whto  judge ;  and  all  whobear, 
!  Methinks  I  read  your  wishes  for  the  fair  ; 
I  Nor  can  I  wooder,  even  I  contend  ' 
I  With  inward  pain,  unwilling  to  aSfod  ; 
Unhappy  !  thufi  obli^'d  to  a  defence, 
That  may  displease  such  beavonly  exoeilflaoe. 
Might  we  the  lavs  on  any  terms  abuae, 
So  bright  an  influence  were  the  best  excuse ; 
Let  Niobe's  ^  just  finte,  the  vile  disgraee 
Of  the  Propoetides'  *  poUuted  race; 
Let  death,  or  shame,  or  lunacy  surprize. 
Who  dare  to  match  the  lustre  of  those  eyes  I 
Aloud  the  iaiffest  of  the  sex  complain 
Of  captives  lost,  and  loves  invok'd  in  vain ; 
At  her  appearance  all  their  glory  ends, 
And  not  a  star,  but  sets,  when  she  ascends. 

"  Where  Love  presides,  still  may  she  be^r  the 
But  rigid  Law  has  neither  ears  nor  eyes :     £prize; 
Charms,  to  whioh  Mars  and  Hercules  would  bow, 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  ^  disavow. 
Justice,  by  nothing  biasM,  or  inclined. 
Deaf  to  persuasion,  to  temptation  blind. 
Determines  without  favour,  and  the  laws 
Overlook  the  parties,  to  decide  the  cause. 
What  then  avails  it,  that  a  beardless  boy 
Took  a  rash  fancy  for  a  female  toy  i 
Th'  insulted  Argives,  with  a  numerous  host. 
Pursue  revenge,  and  seek  the  Dardan  coast; 
Though  the  gods  built,  and  though  the  gods  defend 
Those  lofty  towers,  the  hostile  Greeks  ascend ; 
Nor  leave  they,  till  the  town  in  ashes  lies. 
And  all  the  race  of  royal  Priam  dies : 
The  queen  of  Paphos,  ^  mixing  in  the  fray. 
Rallies  the  troops,  and  urges  on  the  day  ; 
In  person,  in  the  foremost  ranks  she  stands, 
Prov-okes  the  charge,  directs,  assists,  commands; 
Stem  DLuned,  advancing  high  in  air. 
His  lofty  javelin  strikes  the  heavenly  fair  ; 
The  vaulted  skies  with  her  loud  shrieks  resound, 
And  high  Olympus  trembles  at  the  wound. 
In  causes  just,  would  all  the  gods  oppose, 
Twere  honest  to  dispute  j  so  Cato  chose. 
Dismiss  that  plea,  and  what  shall  blood  avail  ? 
If  beauty  is  deny'd,  shall  birth  prevail  ? 
Blood,  and  high  deeds,  in  distant  ages  done, 
Arc  our  forefather's  merit,  not  our  own. 
Might  none  a  just  possession  be  allow'd, 
But  who  could  bring  desert,  or  boast  of  blood. 
What  numbers,  even  here,  might  be  condemn'd, 
Strip'd,  and  despoil'd  of  all,  revil'd,  contenm'd  ? 
Take  a  just  view,  how  many  may  remark, 
Who  now 's  a  peer,  his  s^randsire  was  a  clerk : 
Some  few  remain,  ennobled  by  the  sword 
In  Gothic  times  :  but  now,  tJ)  be  my  lord. 
Study  the  law,  nor  do  these  robes  despise; 
Honour  the  gown,  from  whence  your  honours  rise. 

^  Niobc  turned  into  a  stone  for  presuming  to  com- 
pare herself  with  Diana. 

*  Propoetides,  ceilain  virgins,  who,  for  affronting 
Venus,  were  condenuied  to  open  prostitution,  and 
afterwards  turned  into  stone. 

5  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  famous  legislators, 
who  for  their  strict  administnition  of  ju<?tice,  were 
atler  their  deaths  made  chief  judges  in  the  infernal 

regions. 

^  Vcnu«-. 
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Those  fem'd  dictators,  wbo  sobdiiM  the  globe» 
Owe  the  precedence  to  the  peaceful  robe ; 
The  mighty  Julius,  pleading  at  the  bar, 
Was  greater,  than  when,  thundering  m  the  war. 
He  cooqner'd  nations :  TSs  of  more  renown 
To  save  a  cKent,  than  to  storm  a  town. 

**  How  dear  to  Britain  are  her  darling  laws ! 
What  blood  has  she  not  Iav)th*d  in  their  cause  ! 
Kings  are  like  common  slaves  to  slaughter  led. 
Or  wander  through  the  world  to  beg  their  bread. 
When  r^al  power  aspires  above  the  laws, 
A  private  wrong  becomes  a  public  cause." 

He  spoke.    The  nobles  differ,  and  divide, 
Some  join  wHh  Law,  and  some  with  Beauty  side. 
Mordaunt,  though  once  her  slave,  insults  the  fair. 
Whose  fetters  'twas  his  pride,  in  youth,  to  wear : 
So  Lucifer,  revolting,  bimv*d  the  power 
Whom  he  was  wont  to  worship  and  ino^ore. 
like  impions  is  their  rage,  who  have  in  chase 
A  new  Omnipotence  in  Grafton's  face. 
fiat  Rochester,  undaunted,  just,  and  wise. 
Asserts  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes ; 
And  O !  DMiy  Beauty  never  want  reward 
For  thee,  her  noble  champion,  and  her  guard. 
Beauty  triumphs,  and  Law  submitting  lies. 
The  t3riant,  tam'd,  aloud  for  mercy  cries ; 
Conquest  can  never  fiul  m  radiant  Grafton's  eyes. 


LjiDYHTDEK 

Wbxh  fiun'd  Apelles  sought  to  frame 

Some  imagt  of  th'  Idalian  dame. 

To  famish  graces  for  the  piece, 

He  sommon'd  all  the  nymphs  of  Greece ; 

So  many  mortals  were  corobin'd 

To  show  bow  one  immortal  shin'd. 

Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxy  too, 
As  Venus  then  was  said  to  do, 
Venus  herself,  and  all  the  trsun  ! 
Of  eiiddesses  had  summoned  been ; 
The  painter  must  have  search'd  tlie  skies, 
To  match  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

Comparing  then,  while  Urns  we  view 
The  ancient  Venus,  and  the  new  ; 
In  her  we  many  mortals  see. 
As  many  goddesses  in  thee. 


LADY  HYDE 


BAVINC  TH£  SMALL  POX,  SOON'  AFTCK  THE 
aiCOVERY  OF  MRS.  MOHUN. 

ScAiCB  could  the  general  joy  for  Mohim  appear. 
But  new  attempts  show  other  dangers  near ; 
Beauty  's  attacked  m  her  imperial  fort, 
When  all  her  I^ves  and  Graces  kept  their  court ; 
In  her  chief  residence,  besicg'd  at  last. 
Laments  to  see  her  fairest  fields  laid  waste. 

On  things  immortal,  all  attempts  are  vain ; 
Tyrant  Disease,  tis  loss  of  time  and  pain ; 
Glut  thy  wild  rage,  and  load  thee  with  rich  prize 
Tom  from  her  cheeks,  her  fragrant  lips,  and  eyes : 
Let  her  but  live ;  as  much  vermilion  take. 
As  might  an  Helen,  or  a  Venus  make ; 

^  Afterwards  countess  of  ClarendoD  and  Rochester. 
VOL.  XL 


Like  Thetis,  she  shall  fnwtrate  thy  vain  rape. 
And  in  variety  of  charms  escape. 

The  twinkling  stars  drop  numberless  each  night. 
Yet  shines  the  radiant  fmnament  ?s  bright; 
So  from  the  ocean  shouM  we  rivers  drain. 
Still  would  enough  to  drown  the  wm-ld  remam. 


•  THE  DUTCHESS  OF***, 

UNSEASONABLY  SURPRIZSD  IN  THE  EMBRACES  OF 
nCR  LORD. 

Fairest  Zelmda,  cease  to  chide,  or  grieve ; 
Nor  blush  at  joys  that  only  you  can  give ; 
WTio  with   bold   eyes   surveyed   thf»se   matchlesi 
Is  punished,  seeing  in  another's  arms  :         [charms 
With  greedy  looks  he  views  each  naked  part, 
Joy  feeds  his  eyes,  but  Eiiry  tears  his  heart. 
So  caught  was  Mars,  and  Mercury  aloud 
Proclaimed  his  grief,  that  be  was  not  the  god  ; 
So  to  be  caught,  was  every  gud*s  desire : 
Nor  less  than  Venus,  can  Zelmda  fire. 
Forgive  him  then,  thou  mure  than  heavenly  fair^ 
Forgive  his  rashness,  punish'd  by  des^pair ; 
All  that  we  know,  which  wretched  mortals  feel 
In  those  sad  regions  where  the  tortur'd  dwell. 
Is,  that  they  see  the  raptures  of  the  bless'd. 
And  view  the  joys  which  they  must  never  taste. 


TO 

FLAVIA. 

WRITTEN  ON  HER  GARDEN  IN  THE  NORTH. 

What  charm  is  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  snow. 
Of  storms,  and  blasts,  the  choicest  fruits  do  grow  } 
Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear. 
And  strangers  to  tlie  Sun,  yet  ripen  here ; 
On  frozen  ground  the  sweetest  flowers  arise. 
Unseen  by  any  light,  but  Flavia's  eyes ; 
Whene-e'er  she  treads,  beneath  the  Charmer's  feet 
The  rose,  the  jess' mine,  and  the  lilies  meet ; 
Whcr-'-c'er  she  looks,  behold  some  sudden  birth 
Adorns  the  trees,  and  fructifies  the  earth ; 
In  mi(lst  of  mountains,  and  unfruitful  ground^ 
As  rich  an  Eden  as  the  first  is  found. 
In  this  new  Paradise  tlie  goddess  reigns 
In  sovereign  state,  and  mocks  the  lover's  pains  ; 
Beneath  those  beams  that  scorch  us  from  her  eyes. 
Her  snowy  bosom  still  unmeltetl  lies; 
Ixjve  from  her  lips  spreads  all  his  «xlonrs  round. 
But  bears  on  ice,  and  springs  from  frozen  ground. 
So  cold  the  elime  that  can  such  wonders  bear. 
The  garden  seems  an  emblem  of  the  fair. 


TO 

THE  SAME: 

HF.R  GARDENS    HAVINT,  ESCAPED  A  ri.OOD  THAT  HAB 
LAID  ALL  THE  COUNTRY  ROUND  UNDER  WATER. 

What  hands  divine  have  planted  and  protect. 
The  torrent  spares,  and  deluges  respect ; 
So  when  the  waters  o'er  the  world  wore  spread, 
Covering  each  oak,  and  every  mountain's  head. 
The  chmen  patriarch  sail'd  within  his  ark. 
Nor  might  the  Tiaves  overwhelm  the  sacred  bark 
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The  charming  Flavia  is  no  less,  we  find, 
The  favourite  of  Heaven,  than  of  mankind ; 
The  gods,  like  rivals,  imitate  our  care, 
And  vie  with  mortals  to  oblige  the  fair ; 
These  favours  thus  bestow'd  on  her  alone, 
Are  but  the  homage  which  they  send  her  down. 

O  Flavia  !  may  thy  virtue  from  above 
Be  crown 'd  with  blessings,  endless  as  my  love. 


LANSDOWNE'S  POEMS. 


MY  FRIEND  DR.  GARTIL 

IV  Biff  SICKNESS. 

Machaoh  siclc,  ra  every  face  we  find 
His  danger  is  the  danger  of  mankind ; 
Whose  art  protecting,  Nature  could  expire 
But  by  a  deluge,  or  thfe  general  fire. 
More  lives  he  saves,  than  perish  in  ou^  wars. 
And  faster  than  a  plague  destroys,  repairs^ 
The  bold  carouser,  and  advent'rous  dame. 
Nor  fear  the  fever,  nor  refuhc  the  flame ; 
Safe  in  his  skill,  from  all  restraints  set  free, 
But  conscions  shame,  remorse,  or  piety. 

Sire  of  all  arts  »,  defend  thy  darling  son  j 
O  !  save  the  man  whose  life  's  so  much  our  own  ! 
On  whom,  like  Atlas,  the  whole  world 's  recUn'd, 
And  by  restoring  Garth,  prcscn'e  mankind. 


TO  MY  DEAR  KINSMAN, 

CHARLES  LORD  LA\SD01VNE^ 

I' PON  THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF 

THE  TOWN  OF  GRANVILLE  IN  NORMANDY 

BY  THE  ENGLISH   FLEET. 

Tiio*  built  by  Rods,  cnnsum'd  by  hostile  flame, 
Tn>y  biir\-'d  lies,  yet  lives  the  Trojan  name  ; 
And  SO  shall  thine,  thouirh  with  these  walls  were  lost 
All  the  reeords  our  ancestors  could  l)oast 
F.>r  Latium  conquered,  an<l  for  Tumus  slain, 
.V.neas  lives,  thouirh  not  one  stone  remain 
\Vlier(r  he  arose  :   nor  art  thou  less  renownM 
Tor  thy  loud  triumphs  on  Hunijariaii  uTOund. 

Those  arms,  -  which  for  nine  centuries  had  hrav'd 
The  wrath  of  Time,  on  antique  stone  en^rav'd, 
Now  torn  hy  mortars,  stand  yet  undetac'd 
<  )u  nobler  trophies,  by  thy  valour  rais'd  : 
Safe  on  thy  eaj,de's  ^   winq:s  they  soar  above 
The  raj^e  of  war,  or  tlunwler  to  n-nriove, 
Borne  by  the  bird  of  O^^sar,  and  of  Jove. 


LADY  HYDE, 

SITTING    AT   SIR    GODrRF.V    KNEI  LF.R's 
FOR   HFR  PKIURF. 

While  Knellcr,  with  inimit;ible  art. 

Attempts  that  face  whose  print 's  on  every  heart, 

1  Apollo,  god  of  poetry  and  physic. 

2  The  Granville  arms  still  remaiuiiig  at  that  time 
on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town. 

^  He  was  created  a  count  of  the  rmplre,  tlie  fa- 
mily arms  to  be  borne  for  ever  upon  the  breast  of 
tl.e  imperial  spread  eagle. 


The  poet,  with  a  pencil  less  confin*cl. 

Shall  paint  her  virtues,  and  describe  her  mkAf 

Unlock  the  shrine,  and  to  the  sight  unfold 

The  secret  gems,  and  all  the  inward  gold. 

Two  only  patterns  do  the  Muses  name. 

Of  perfect  beauty,  but  of  guilty  fame ; 

A  Venus  and  an  Helen  have  been  seen, 

Both  perjur'd  wives,  the  goddess  and  the  queen  : 

In  this,  the  third,  are  reconcil'd  at  last 

Those  jarring  attributes  of  fair  and  chaste, 

With  graces  that  attract,  but  not  ensnare. 

Divinely  good,  as  she's  dinnely  fair ; 

With  beauty,  not  affected,  vain,  nor  proud  ; 

With  greatness,  easy,  affable,  and  good : 

Others,  by  guilty  artifice,  and  arts 

Of  promised  kindness,  practise  on  our  hearts. 

With  expectation  blow  the  passion  up ; 

She  fans  the  tire,  without  one  gale  of  hope. 

Like  the  chaste  Moon,  she  shines  to  all  mankind. 

But  to  F.ndyinion  is  her  love  conOn  d. 

What  cruel  destiny  on  Beauty  waits, 

Whtn  on  one  face  depend  so  many  fates ! 

Oblig'd  by  honour  to  relieve  but  one, 

Unhappy  men  by  thousands  are  undone. 


TO 

MRS.  GRAXFILLE, 

OF  WOTTON  IN  BICKINOHAMSHIRE  J 
AFTERWARDS  LADY  CONWAY. 

Lovr,  like  a  tyrant  whom  no  laws  constrain. 
Now  tor  s«»nK'  atres  kept  the  world  in  pain; 
Beauty  by  vast  destructions  got  renown, 
And  luvers  only  by  their  rajje  were  known. 
But  (iranvilU',  more  auspicious  to  mankind, 
(;on(ju"ring  the  heart,  as  much  instructs  the  mind; 
Jilest  in  tin*  fate  of  her  vict«>rious  eyes, 
Seciii'j:,  we  love  ;  and  hearing,  we  grow  wise  : 
So  Konie  for  wisdom,  as  for  conquest  fam'd, 
IniprovM  with  art>,  whom  she  by  arms  had  tam'd. 
Alxive  tlie  clouds  is  plac'd  this  jrlorious  liu:ht, 
Nothinii  lies  hid  tVonj  her  enquirin^'^  siirht  j 
Athens  and  Konie  for  arts  restr»rVl  rejoice, 
riiiir  lanunai;.-  takes  new  music  tVoiti  her  voice; 
l.earninfr  an«l  Lo\e,  in  tju'  same  s«  it  we  fnul. 
So  hrii^lit  Inr  cyrs,  ami  so  adoriiM  licr  inind. 

L'liiu  hid  Miiiena  ^ovrruM  iu  the  skie.s. 
Hot  now  «h>c(n«i<,  contist  to  hiunan  eyes; 
I^ihold  in  Gran\ille  that  insjiirin;^  (jiu'cn, 
\\  \\<>M\  Kurned  Athcits  so  ador'd  un-ecn. 


MRS.  AVUA  REJIS. 

Two  warrior  chiefs  <  the  voiic  of  Fame  divide. 

Who  l»L-.^t  do.n-M,  not  Plntaich  could  decide  : 

Behold  tuo  miuhtuT  ct»nqnerurs  ajjp-  ar, 

Siuie  t"»r  your  \\\\,  st)n>e  tor  your  ey.  »  <leelare  ; 

D»'l)at«'S  arise,  whi<'h  captivates  us  most, 

And  none  can  tell  the  elntrin  hy  which  he's  lost, 

■^riic  how  and  ijuiver  doe>  J>i,ina  hear; 

Wnns  the  do\e  ;    Pallas  th>-  shield  and  spear  : 

VnvU  such  1  jnhlenis  to  their  uods  assii,^n, 

Hearts  bl»  cdint;  by  the  dart  auti  pen  be  tliinc. 

<  Alexander  and  Ca  -ar. 
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THE  JbESERTION. 

Now  fly.  Discretion,  to  my  aid. 

See  haughty  Mjnra,  fiur  and  bright,        / 
In  all  the  pomp  of  Love  array'd ; 
Ah  !  how  I  tremble  at  the  sight ! 
She  comes,  she  comes — before  her  all 
Mankind  does  prostrate  fisdl. 
Love,  a  destroyer  fierce  and  young, 
AdventVous,  terrible,  and  strong, 
Crael  and  rash,  delighthig  still  to  vex. 

Sparing  nor  age  nor  sex. 
Commands  in  chief;  well  fortifyM  he  lies, 
And  from  her  lips,  her  cheelu  and  eyes, 
All  opposition  he  defies. 
Reason,  Love's  old  inveterate  foe. 
Scarce  ever  reconciRd  till  now. 
Reason  assists  her  too. 
A  wise  commander  he,  for  council  fit ; 
Bat  nice  and  coy,  nor  has  been  seen  to  sit 
In  modem  sjmod,  nor  appeared  of  late 
In  courts,  nor  camps,  nor  in  afiairs  of  state ; 
Reason  proclaims  them  all  his  foes. 
Who  such  resistless  charms  oppose. 
My  very  bosom  friends  make  war 
Within  my  breast,  and  in  her  interests  are ; 
Esteem  and  Judgment  with  strong  Fancy  join 
To  court,  and  call  the  fair  invader  in ; 
My  darling  favourite  Inclination  too, 
All,  all  conspiring  with  the  foe. 
Ah !  whither  shall  I  fly  to  hide 
My  weakness  from  the  conqu'ror*s  pride  ? 
Now,  now.  Discretion,  be  my  guide. 
But  see,  this  mighty  Archimedes  too, 
Surrenders  now. 
Presuming  longer  to  resist. 
His  very  name 
Discretion  must  disclaim ; 
Folly  and  Madness  only  would  persist. 


SONG. 


Tll  tell  her  the  next  time,  said  I : 

In  vain  !   in  vain  !  for  when  I  tiy, 
Upon  my  timorous  toiie^ie  the  trembling  accents  die. 

Alas  !  a  thousand  thousand  fears 

Still  overawe  when  she  appears  !  fin  tears. 

My  breath  is  spent  in  sighs,  my  eyes  arc  drowu'd 


IN     PRAISE    OP 

Afra^. 


TcxK,  tune  thy  lyre,  begin  my  Miise, 
"I^Tiat  nymph,  what  queen,  what  god(le<a  wilt  thou 
choose? 
Whose  praises  sing  ?  V  \t  charmer's  name 
Transmit  immortal  down  to  Fame  ? 
.^rike,  strike  thy  strings,  let  Echo  take  the  sound, 
And  bear  it  far,  to  all  the  mountains  round  j 
Pindus  again  shall  hear,  again  rejoice, 
And  Hem  us  too,  as  when  th'  enchanting  voice 
Of  tuneful  Orpheus  charro'd  the  grove. 
Taught  oaks  to  dance,  and  made  the  cedars  move. 


Nor  Venus,  nor  Diana  will  we  name ; 
Myra  is  Venus  and  Diana  too, 
All  that  was  feign'd  of  tliem,  apply'd  to  her,  is  true  j 
Then  sing,  my  Muse,  let  Myra  be  our  theme. 

As  when  the  shepherds  would  a  garland  make. 
They  search  with  care  the  fragrant  meadows 
round, 
Plucking  but  here  and  there,  and  only  take 
The  choicest  flow^'rs  with  which  some  nymph  is 
crown'd : 

In  framing  Myra  so  divinely  fair. 
Nature  has  taken  the  same  care ; 
All  that  is  lovely,  noble,  good,  we  see. 
All,  beauteous  Myra,  all  bound  up  in  thee. 
Where  Myra  is,  there  is  the  queen  of  Love, 
Th*  Arcadian  pastures,  and  th'  Idalian  grove. 
Let  Myra  dance,  so  charming  is  her  mien. 
In  every  movement  every  grace  is  seen ; 
Let  Myra  sing,  the  notes  so  sweetly  wound. 
The  Syrens  would  be  silent  at  the  sound. 
Place  me  on  mountains  of  eternal  snow, 
Where  all  is  ice,  all  winter  winds  that  blow; 
Or  cast  me  underneath  the  burning  line. 

Where  everlasting  Sun  does  shine  j 
Where  all  is  scorch'd — whatever  you  decree. 

Ye  gods  !  Wherever  1  shall  be, 
Myra  shall  still  be  lov'd,  and  still  ador'd  by  me. 


SONG, 

TO    *n'RA. 


L 

Why,  cruel  creature,  why  so  bent 

To  vex  a  tender  heart  ? 
To  gold  and  title  you  relent, 

Love  throws  in  vain  his  dart. 

n. 

Let  filittering  fools  in  courts  be  great ; 

Fur  pay,  let  armies  move ; 
Beaut  \  should  have  no  other  bait 

But  gentle  vows,  and  love. 

in. 

If  on  those  endless  charms  you  lay 

The  value  that  's  their  due, 
Kliiifs  an-  themselves  too  poor  to  pay, 

A  ttiouaand  worlds  too  few. 
IV. 
But  if  a  passion  with(mt  vice, 

AN'ithout  (lispui.se  or  art, 
Ah  INTyra  I  if  true  love  's  your  price, 

Behold  it  in  my  heart. 


MYRA  SISGISG. 


The  Syrens,  once  delud<id,  vainly  charm'd, 
Ty'd  to  the  mast,  l'ly>-es  sailVl  unharnid  j 
Had  Myra's  voice  entic'd  his  iJNteninec  ear, 
The  Greek  had  ^topt,  and  wfuild  have  dy'd  to  hear. 
When  Myra  siiit^s,  we  seek  th'  enchantinc;  sound, 
And  bless  the  n'»tes  that  t\o  so  sweetly  wound. 
What  nnisic  needs  nuist  dwell  n]ion  that  tc-nt:ue. 
Whose  speech  ii  tunclul  as  auothcr's  soUiJ ' 
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LANSDOWNE'S  POERtS. 


Such  harmony  !  such  wit !  a  face  so  fair ! 
So  many  pointed  arrows  who  can  bear  ? 
Who  from  her  wit,  or  from  her  beauty  flics, 
If  with  her  Tolce  she  overtakes  him,  dies. 

tike  soldiers  so  in  battle  we  succeed, 
One  peril  'scapiag,  by  another  bleed  ; 
In  vain  the  dart,  or  glittering:  sword  we  shun, 
Condemned  to  perish  by  the  slaughtVing  gun. 


AT   A   REVtBW   OP  THE   GUARDS   IN   BYDE-fAltR. 

Let  meaner  beauties  conquer  singly  still,  ^ 
But  haughty  Myra  will  by  thousands  kill ; 
Through  armed  ranks  triumphantly  she  drives. 
And  with  one  glance  commands  a  thousand  lives : 
^he  trembling  heroes,  nor  resist,  nor  fly, 
But  at  the  head  of  all  tlicir  squadrons  die. 


TO 

Nature,  indulgent,  provident  and  kind, 
In  all  things  that  excel,  some  u<;c  design'd; 
The  radiant  Sun,  of  every  heavenly  light 
The  tirst,  (did  MjTa  not  dispute  that  right) 
Sends  from  above  ten  thousawl  blessings  down  ; 
>*or  is  he  set  so  high  for  show  alone, 
His  beams  reviving  with  auspicious  fire, 
f  rcfcly  we  all  enjoy  what  all  admire  : 
The  Moon  and  stars,  those  faithful  guides  of  night, 
Are  plac'd  to  help,  not  entertain  the  sipht : 
Plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  the  fertile  fields  produce, 
Not  for  vain  ornament,  but  wholesome  use  ; 
Health  they  restore,  and  nourishment  they  give. 
We  see  with  pleasure,  but  we  taste  to  live. 

Tlien  think  not,  Myra,  that  thy  form  was  meant 
More  to  create  desire,  than  to  content ; 
\V''(nild  the  just  Gotis  so  many  charms  provide 
Only  to  gratify  a  mortil's  pride  ? 
Would  they  have  formed  thee  so  above  thy  sex, 
(Inly  ti»  play  the  tjTant,  and  t(»  vex  ^ 
*'ris  impious  pleasure  to  deliplit  in  harm, 
Aud  Beauty  should  be  kind,  as  well  as  charm. 


PROGRESS  OF  BKAVTY, 

TiiL  God  of  day  d(\<Jocnding  from  above, 
ISIixt  with  the  sea,  and  got  the  queen  of  Love. 
Beauty,  that  tires  the  world,  'twas  tit  should  rise 
From  him  alone  who  lights  the  stars  and  skies. 
In  Cyprus  lone,  by  men  and  ginls  obey'd, 
'i'he  lover's  toil  she  gratefully  repaid, 
Promiseuous  blessiuirs  to  her  slaves  assiijuM, 
Anil  taught  the  Morld  that  Beauty  should  hv.  kind 
r.eam  by  this  pattern,  all  ye  fair,  to  charm. 
Bright  l)e  your  beams,  but  without  scorching  warm. 
Helen  w;is  next  fiiun  Greece  to  Phr\'iria  bi-oiiE^Ut, 
Witli  nmch  ev))ense  of  blooti  and  empire  sought : 
Beauty  anil  Lo\e  the  noblest  cause  aflbrd, 
That  can  try  val«»ur,  or  empl«>y  the  s^^ord. 
Nut  men  alone  iiieite«l  by  h^r  eharnn. 
Hut  Heaven  'sconecrn'd,  and  all  thegods  take  amis. 


The  happy  Trojan  gloriously  poflsest, 

Enjoys  the  dame,  nod  leaves  to  Fate  the  rest; 

Your  cold  reflections,  moralists,  forbear. 

His  title 's  best  who  best  can  please  the  fair. 

And  now  the  gods,  in  pity  to  the  cares, 

Tlie  fierce  desires,  distractions,  and  despairs 

Of  tortur'd  men,  while  Beauty  was  confm*d, 

Resolv'd  to  multiply  the  charming  kind. 

Greece  was  the  land  where  this  bright  race  bejun. 

And  saw  a  thousand  rivals  to  the  Sun. 

Hence  follow 'd  arts,  while  each  employed  his  care 

In  new  productions  to  delight  the  fair  : 

To  bright  Aspasia  Socrates  retir'd, 

His  wisdom  grew  but  as  his  love  inspirM ; 

Those  rocks  and  oaks,  which  such  emotions  felt. 

Were  cruel  maids  whom  Orpheus  taught  to  melt  | 

Musid,  and  songs,  and  evcr>'  way  to  move 

The  ravish 'd  heart,  were  seeds  and  plants  of  love. 

The  gods,  entic'd  by  so  divine  a  birth. 
Descend  from  Heaven  to  this  new  heaven  on  Earth  j 
Thy  wit,  O  Mercurj',  's  no  defence  from  Love ; 
Nor  Mars,  thy  target ;  nor  thy  thunder,  Jove. 
The  mad  immoitals  in  a  tliousand  shapes. 
Range  the  wide   globe  "j    some  yield,  somc^SufTer 
Invaded,  or  dcceiv'd,  not  one  escapes.  [rapes, 

Tlic  wife,  though  a  bright  goddess,  thus  gives  place 
To  mortal  concubines  of  fresh  embrace ; 
By  such  examples  were  we  taught  to  sec 
Tlic  life  and  soul  of  I/ove,  i'J  sweet  \-ariety. 

In  those  linJt  times,  ere  charming  womankind 
Reform'd  their  pleasures,  i>olishiiig  the  mind, 
Rude  were  their  revels,  and  obscene  their  joys. 
The  broils  of  dninkards,  and  the  lust  of  boys  ; 
Phtcbus  laments  for  Hyacinthus  dead, 
And  Juno,  jealou««,  stonns  at  Ganymed. 
Return,  my  Muse,  and  close  that  mlious  scene. 
Nor  stain  thy  vei-sc  with  images  unclean ; 
Of  Beauty  sing,  her  shining  pn»gress  view. 
From  clime  to  clime  the  dazzling  light  pursue. 
Tell  how  the  goddess  spread,  and  how  in  empire 
grew. 

Tz-t  others  govern,  or  defend  the;  state. 
Plead  at  the  l)ar,  or  manage  a  ilelnite, 
fn  l«»fty  arts  and  sciences  excel. 
Or  in  proud  domes  employ  lli.ir  boasted  skill. 
Til  mar!)l«'  an<l  to  brass  such  features  givo. 
The  rnctal  and  the  i;toiie  may  s<cm  to  live; 
DtNcrihc  tlu'  star«,  and  plam  tarv  wav, 
An.l  trace  tl,.-  footsteps  of  I'.ternal  Day: 
Be  tliis,  my  Mu«.«*,  thy  pleasure  and  thy  care, 
A  slaxc  to  Beauty,  to  rec(»rd  the  fair. 
Still  waii<rring  in  love's  sweet  delicious  maze, 
To  ^iiig  tfie  trnunphs  of  some  heavenly  face, 
Of  h.vtly  (lames,  who  with  a  smile  or  fnmn 
SnlMJue  the  proud,  tlic  suppliant  lover  crown. 
IV-nn  Venus  down  to  M^a  brine:  thy  song, 
Tt»  thee  alone  such  tender  tasks  belong. 

From  (ireece  to  Afric,  lenity  takes  her  flight, 
.\\\i\  ripens  with  her  near  apjiroach  to  light: 
1  rowu  not,  ye  fair,  to  hear  of  <wai-thv  damcj. 
With  radiant  eyes,  that  take  unerring  aims  j 
Beauty  to  no  complexion  is  oonliu'd. 
Is  of  all  colours,  and  by  none  deliuM; 
Jew(  Is  that  shine,  in  gold  or  silver  set, 
A-^  pncious  and  as  Kparklinu  arc  in  jet. 
Here  Cleopatra,  witli  a  IIIk  lal  heart, 
Bounteous  of  lo\e,  impnn'd  the  joy  with  art, 
■|he  lirst  who  gave  n  cruit^tl  slaves' to  ki7ow 
That  the  rich  pearl  waj  of  mon:  use  than  bhow. 
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Who  with  high  meats,  or  a  luxurious  draught. 
Kept  lore  for  enrer  flowing,  ahd  fiill  fraught 
JuUus  and  Anthony,  those  lords  of  all. 
Each  in  his  turn  present  tlie  conquered  ball ; 
Those  dreadful  eagles,  that  had  fac'd  the  light 
Frooi  pole  to  pole,  fall  dazzled  at  her  sight : 
Nor  was  her  death  less  glorious  than  her  life, 
A  constant  mistress^  and  a  feithfuT  wife; 
Her  dying  truth  some  generous  tears  would  cost, 
Had  not  her  fate  ratpir'd  the  World  weir  Lost » ; 
With  secret  pride  the  ravish'd  Muses  view 
The  image  of  that  death  which  Dryden  drew. 

Pleas'd  in  such  happy  climates,  warm  and  bright. 
Love  for  tome  ages  revelPdwith  delight ; 
The  majtial  Moors  in  gallantry  refin'd, 
Invent  new  arts  to  make  their  charmers  kind ; 
See  in  the  Usfs,  by  golden  barriers  bound, 
In  warlike  ranks  they  wait  the  trumpet's  sound ;, 
Some  love-device  is  wrought  on  e\'ery  sword. 
And  every  ribbon  bears  some  mystic  word. 
As  when  we  tee  the  winged  Winds  engage. 
Mounted  on  coursers,  framing  flame  and  rage. 
Rustling  from  e\'ery  quarter  of  the  sky, 
}iorth,  east,  and  west,  in  airy  swiftness  vie ; , 
One  CHood  repub'd,  new  combatants  prepare 
To  meet  as  fierce,  and  form  a  thundering  war  ; 
So  when  the  trumpet  sounding,  gives  the  sigii,^ 
The  justfing  chiefii  in  rude  rencounter  join. 
So  meet,  and  so  renew  the  dextrous  fight, 
Each  fidr  beholder  trembling  fur  her  knight  ^ 
Sdll  as  one  falls,  another  rushes  in. 
And  all  must  be  overcome,  or  none  can  win. 
The  victor,  from  the  shining  dame,  whose  eye* 
Aided  his  conquVing  arm,  receives  a  precious  prize. 
Thus  flourished  Love,  and  Beauty  reigiiM  in  btate, 
Till  the  prood  Spani^  gave  these  glories  date  : 
Past  is  the  gallantry,  the  &me  remains. 
Transmitted  safe  in  Bryden^s  lofty  scenes  ^ 
Granada  «  lost,  beheld  her  pomps  restor'd. 
And  Almahide  ^,  once  moi'e  by  kings  adorVK 
Love,  driven  thence,  to  colder  Britain  flies, 
And  with  bright  nymphs  the  distant  Sun  suppHci  : 
Komances,  which  relate  the  dreadful  ticrhts, 
The  loves  and  prowess  of  advent'rous  knights, 
To  animate  their  rage,  a  kiss,  record. 
From  Britain's  fairest  njrmph  was  the  reward  j 
Thus  ancient  to  Love's  empire  was  the  claim 
Of  British  Beauty,  and  so  wide  the  fame, 
^Tiich,  like  our  flag  upon  the  seas,  gives  law 
By  right  avow'd,  and  keeps  the  worW  in  awe. 

Our  gaUant  kings,  of  whom  largo  annals  prove 
The  mighty  deeds,  stand  as  rcnowuM  for  \o\c ; 
A  monarch's  right  o'er  Beauty  they  may  claim, 
Lords  of  that  ocean  fk>m  whence  Beauty  canie. 
Thy  Rosamond,  great  Henry,  on  the  stage, 
By  a  late  Muse  presented  in  our  ai^e, 
With  aking  hearts,  and  flowing  eyes  ue  view, 
W'hjle  that  dissembled  death  pres;ents  the  true 
In  Bracegirdle  •»  the  persons  so  ajq-et', 
That  all  seems  real  the  spectaton>  see. 

'  All  for  Love ;  or,  The  World  well  Lost :   writ- 
tflJ  by  Mr.  Drj'den. 

^The  Conquest  of  Granada,   written   by    Mr. 
Dryden. 

'The  part  of  Almahide,  performed   by  Mrs. 
Deanor  Gwyn,  mistress  to  king  Charles  IL 
*  A  £uDQus  actress. 


Of  Scots  and  Gauls  defJeated,  and  their  kings. 
Thy  captives,  Edward,  Fame  for  ever  sings  j 
Like  thy  high  deeds,  thy  noble  loves  are  prais'd^ 
Who  hast  to  Love  the  noblest  trophy  rais  d : 
Thy  statues,  Venus,  though  by  Phidias's  Iiand, 
Design'd  immortal,  yet  no  longer  stand  j 
'llie  magic  of  thy  shining  zone  is  past. 
But  Salisbury's  garter  shall  for  ever  last. 
Which,  through  the  world  by  living  monarchswom. 
Adds  grace  to  sceptres,  and  does  crowns  adorn. 

If  such  their  fame  who  gave  these  rights  divine 
To  sacred  Love,  O  !  what  dishonour's  thine, 
Forgetful  queen,  who  svver'd  that  bright  head  * 
Which  charm'd  two  mighty  monarchs  to  lier  bed  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  man,  thou  hadst  not  err'd, 
Thy  fame  liad  liv'd,  and  Beauty  been  preferred ; 
But  O  !  what  mighty  magic  can  assuage 
A  woman's  en\y,  and  a  bigot's  rage  ? 

I/Jvetir'd  at  length,  Love,  that  deliglits  to  smile. 
Flying  from  scenes  of  hoiTour  ^,  quits  our  isle, 
With  Charles,  the  Cupids  and  tlic  Uraces  ^one. 
In  exile  live,  for  I/)vc  and  Cliarlcs  weie  one  ; 
With  Charles  he  wanders,  and  for  Charles  he  mourns, 
But  O !  how  fierce  the  joy  when  Charles  rcturui ! 
As  eager  flames,  with  opposition  pent. 
Break  out  impetuous  when  they  tind  a  vent  j 
As  a  lierce  torrent,  bounded  on  his  race. 
Forcing  his  way,  rolls  with  redoubled  pace : 
From  the  loud  palace  to  the  silent  grove. 
All,  by  the  king's  example,  live  and  love  ; 
The  Muses  with  diviner  voices  sing ; 
And  all  rejoice  to  please  tlie  godlike  king. 

Then  Waller  in  immortal  verse  proclaims 
The  shining  court,  and  all  the  glittering  dames  ; 
Tliy  beauty,  Sidney  t,  like.  Achilles'  sword, 
Rcsiitless,  stands  upon  a:s  sure  record  ; 
The  fiercest  hero,  and  the  brii;hU»st  dame, 
Both  suns  alike,  shall  ha  .re  tlicir  fate  the  ^ame. 

And  now,  my  Mu-e,  a  nobler  tlii^ht  prepare, 
Ami  sing  so  load  that  Ifeaveu  and  llarth  may  hear. 
Behold  from  Italy  au  axiful  ray 
Of  heavenly  light  illuminates  the  day. 
Northward  she  Ijcnds,  majt-stiealk'  bright. 
And  here  she  tixts  her  imperial  ll^^ht. 
Be  Ixtid,  he  bohl,  my  Muse,  nor  ffar  toraihC 
Thy  voice  t(.»  her  who  uas  thy  earliest  pr.iise  ; 
What  thouj^h  the  sullen  Fates  refuse  to  shine. 
Or  frown  s<*\ere  on  thy  audacious  line, 
Keep  thy  brii;ht  theme  within  thy  steady  sigljt. 
The  clouds  shall  fly  before  the  (la//,liuif  liglit. 
And  everlasting  tUty  direct  tljy  lofty  tlight. 
ThoM  who  h;is  n«  vcr  yet  put  on  tlisijuiso 
To  iLitter  fa(  tion,  or  descend  to  vice  ; 
l.et  yo  vain  f»  ar  thy  generous  ardour  tame, 
liut  stand  er<*ct,  and  >onnd  ms  lr»ud  as  lame. 

As  when  our  eye  souie  prospect  \»ouki  pursue, 
Descending  from  a  hill,  hn^ks  round  to  view. 
Passes  o'er  la>*ns  and  meadows  till  it  gains 
Some  favourite  spot,  and,  fixing,  there  remains : 
With  e(]ual  rapture  my  transp*)iied  Muse 
Flies  other  objects,  Uiis  bright  theme  to  choose. 

Queen  of  our  hearts,  and  charmer  of  our  sight, 
A  monarch's  pride,  his  glory  and  delight, 

5  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  beheaded  by  queen 
Elizabeth. 

^  The  Rebellion;   and  death  of  king  Charles  1. 

'?  The  lady  i)»»rot!iy  Sidney,  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Waller  under  the  name  ct  >^churisba« 
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Princess  adorM  and  lov*d  !  if  verse  can  give 

A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live ; 

Invok'd  where-e'er  the  British  lion  roars, 

Eictended  as  the  seas  that  gird  the  British  shores. 

The  wise  immortals  in  their  seats  ab.jve. 

To  crown  their  labours,  still  appointed  Love  ; 

Phoebus  enjoy 'd  the  goddess  of  the  sea, 

Alcides  had  Omphale,  James  has  thee. 

O  happy  James !  content  thy  mighty  mind, 

Grudge  not  the  world,  for  still  thy  queen  is  kind, 

To  lie  but  at  whose  feet  more  glory  brings. 

Than  *tis  to  tread  on  sceptres,  and  on  kings : 

Secure  of  empin*  in  that  beauteous  breast. 

Who  would  not  give  their  crowns  to  be  ^  blest  ? 

Was  Helen  half  so  fatr,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

Well  chose  the  Trojan,  and  well  burnt  was  Troy. 

But  ah  !  what  strange  vicissitudes  of  fate, 

What  chance  attends  on  every  worldly  state  ? 

As  when  the  skies  were  sack'd,  the  conquer'd  gods, 

Compell'd  from  Heaven,  forsook  their  blest  abodes; 

Wandering  in  woods,  they  hid  from  den  to  den, 

And  sought  their  safety  in  the  shapes  of  men : 

As  when  the  winds  with  kindlinp  flames  conspire, 

The  blaze  increases,  as  they  fan  the  lire ; 

From  roof  to  roof  the  burning  torrent  pours, 

Nor  spares  the  palace,  nor  the  loftiest  towers : 

Or,  as  the  stately  pine,  erecting  high 

Her  lofty  branches,  shooting  to  the  sky. 

If  riven  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 

Down  falls  at  once  the  pride  of  all  the  grove. 

Level  with  lowest  shnib.-  lies  the  tall  head. 

That,  rear'd  aloft,  as  to  the  clouds  was  spread. 

So******* 

But  cease,  my  Muse,  thy  colours  are  too  faint, 

Hide  with  a  veil  those  griefs  which  none  can  paint; 

This  Sun  is  set. — But  see  in  bright  an-ay 

What  hosts  of  h<'avenly  light  recniit  the  day. 

Love,  in  a  shininic  :xalaxy,  appeal's 

Triumphant  still,  and  Grafton  leads  the  stars. 

Ten  thousand  Lo\es,  ten  thousand  several  ways 

Invade  adoring  crouds,  who  die  to  gaze  ; 

Her  eyes  resisth  ^^  as  the  Syrens'  voire, 

S*^)  sweet's  the  eharm,  we  make  our  fate  our  choice. 

Will)  most  resenil>les  Iier  let  next  be  naui'd, 

ViIIi<rs  ',  for  wi><l<)iii  and  deefijudp  merit  iain'd. 

Of  a  hi^jh  race,  viett.rious  Beauty  hriui^s 

To  irrace  oureourt<,  and  cantivati-  otir  kings. 

With  what  d<li-ht  my  Muse  to  SaiidAJoli  t)i«.s  ! 
Whose  wit  is  pieremi:  as  her  sjjarkhug  eyts  : 
Ah  !   how  she  moiiixts,  and  spreads  iu-r  airv  wiims, 
And  tune*;  jier  vuiee,  \\\un  she  of  Ormuud  j>.ugs  ! 
Ot  ladiant  Oj-mond,  only  lit  to  be 
Tiie  su(.!ces>or  (jf  bfautrous  Ossory. 

Biehmond's  a  title,  that  but  nam'd,  imj>lus 
M;!Jc^t  e  graces,  and  \i('tunons  eyr<N ; 
Fair  \  ill-crs  lii-st,  then  liauchty  Stuart  cum\ 
.And  Brudonal  now  no  le-s  adorns  the  nanu;. 
Dorx  t  ah(  ady  is  immortal  made 
In  Pri'i's  verse,  nor  mi  d>  a  second  aid. 

By  B«  ntinek  and  fair  Ffutenber.:  we  tiaJ, 
That  Beauty  to  no  chuiiite  is  (;oii(iii'd. 

Kuprrt,  of  royal  blo'Ki,  with  mode.st  uraee, 
Bhi-'ios  to  hear  the  triu  uj  h.s  of  h(  r  faee. 

Nut  fle'^'i  with  St.  Aii)ans  mi.:,'ht  co)iiMare  : 
Nor  If't  thf  Muse  omit  Scroop,  Holms,  and  ijare: 
liyde,  \  enus  is  ;  the  Graces  are  ivd(larc. 

^  Countess  of  Orknev. 


Soft  and  delicious  as  a  southern  sky, 
Arc  Dashwood's  smiles ;   when  Damley  2.  frowu^ 

we  die. 
Careless,  but  yet  secure  of  conquest  still, 
Lu'son  3,  unaiming,  never  fails  to  kill ; 
Guiltless  of  pride  to  captivate,  or  shine. 
Bright  without  art,  she  wounds  without  design : 
But  Wyndham  like  a  tvrant  throws  the  dart. 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  the  smart, 
Proud  of  the  ravage  that  her  beauties  make. 
Delights  in  wounds,  and  kills  for  killing  sake  ; 
Asserting  the  dominion  of  her  eyes. 
As  heroes  fight  for  glory,  not  for  prize. 

The  skilfid  Muse's  earliest  care  has  been 
The  praise  of  never-fading  Mazarine  ; 
The  Poet  *  and  his  theme,  in  spite  of  Time, 
For  ever  young,  enjoy  an  endless  prime. 
With  charms  so  numerous  Myra  does  surprize, 
The  lover  knows  not  by  which  dart  he  dies  ; 
So  thick  the  volley,  and  the  ^%ound  so  sure. 
No  flight  can  save,  no  remcfly  can  cure. 

Yet  J  dawning  in  her  infancy  of  light, 
O  see  !  another  Brudenel,  lieavenly  bright. 
Born  to  fuKil  the  glories  of  her  line, 
And  fix  Love's  empire  in  that  race  divine. 

Fain  woidd  my  Muse  to  Cecil »'  bend  her  sight. 
But  turns  astonish 'd  from  the  dazzling  light. 
Nor  dares  attempt  to  climb  the  steepy  flight, 

O  Kneller  1  like  thy  pictures  were  my  song. 
Clear  like  thy  paitit,  and  like  thy  pencil  strong  ; 
These  matchless  Beauties,  should  recorded  be. 
Immortal  in  my  verse,  as  in  thy  Gallery  ". 


TO  rnn 
COUXTESS  OF  NEn'BOURG, 

INSISTING  EARNESTLV  TO  BE  TOLD  WHO   I  MEA:<T 
BY    MVRA. 

With  Myra's  ('harms,  and  my  extreme  despair, 
I/»ng  had  my  Muse  aniaz'd  the  reailer's  ear, 
My  friends,  ^\i^h  |)ity,  heard  the  mournful  sound. 
And  all  enquir'd  from  whence  the  fatal  wound  ; 
Th'  a^lonisliM  world  beheld  an  endless  flame, 
Ne'er  to  be  queiich\l,  nukuowin^^  wiience  it  came  : 
So  scatterM  Cue  fnnn  scorch'd  \'esu\ius  flies, 
Inkuowii  the  source  fromwlieuce  tlio^e  flames  arise: 
/F.^yptini  Nile  so  spreads  it>  waters  round, 
O'erllo  vin^^  far  and  near,  its  head  imfound. 

My  I  a  herself,  toucli'd  with  the  moving  song. 
Would  need-^  Ik*  told  to  wlcm  t!ios(  plaints  belong; 
My  timoroll^  ten,t;ue,  not  daiiu'^to  c<»ntess, 
Tremhlinu  <••  iiiuie,  would  fain  have  had  her  i^ue.v^; 
lm|)atitul  I'f  excuse,  s!ie  mue^  still. 
Pi  rsi.>t>  in  h'  r  «1(  luaud,  she  mu>t,  >he  \\ill ; 
If  silent,  J  am  threaUnd  with  her  hate; 
If  1  obey — Ah  !   w  hat  may  be  my  fati-  ? 
rueertain  to  {•n>i<-eal,  or  to  uufold  ; 
.She  snule> — the  gofldess  suiilo — and  I  grow  bold. 

■^  Lady  Cathtainc  Damley,  dutchess  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

^  I. ady  flower. 

4  Monsieur  "^t.  F.vrcmont- 

''  J,a*ly  Molyni'ux. 

'-  Luly  Kanela-li. 

■^7 he  (iallery  of  Brautica  in  Ilampton-Court, 
dra'.vH  by  >ir  U^'dfrcy  Kntll'jr. 
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My  vows  to  Mjrra,  all  were  meant  to  thee, 
The  praise,  the  love,  the  matchless  constancy. 
Twas  thus  of  old,  when  all  th'  immortal  dames 
Were  grac'd  by  poets,  each  with  several  names ; 
For  Venus,  Cjntherea  was  invok*d ; 
Altars  fbr'Palias,  to  Tritonia  smok'd. 
Such  names  were  theirs ;  and  thou  the  most  divine, 
Most  loT'd  of  heav'nly  beauties— Myra  's  thine. 


TO 

I. 
So  cafan,  and  so  serene,  l^ot  now, 
What  means  this  change  on  Myra's  brow  ? 
Her  aguish  loye  now  glows  and  bums, 
Then  chills  and  shakes,  and  the  cold  fit  returns. 

II. 
Vbdc'd  with  deluding  looks  and  smiles. 

When  on  her  pity  I  depend, 
My  ahy  hc^  she  soon  beguiles. 

And  laughs  to  see  my  torments  never  end. 

III. 
.  So  up  the  staepy  hill,  with  pain. 
The  weighty  stone  is  rolPd  in  vain, 
Which,  having  touchM  the  top,  recoils. 
And  leaves  the  laborer  to  renew  his  toils. 


TO 

MYRA, 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  joys. 

Whom  now  her  smiles  revivM,  her  sfom  destroys  ; 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies. 

Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

Approving,  and  rejecting  in  a  breath, 

liom  proflPring  mercy,  now  presenting  death. 

Thus  hoping,  thus  despairing,  never  sure. 

How  various  are  the  torments  I  endure  ! 

Crael  estate  of  doubt !  Ah,  M>Ta,  try 

Once  to  resolve — or  let  me  live,  or  die. 


MYRA. 


I. 

Thoughtful  nights,  and  restless  waking, 

Oh,  the  pains  that  we  endure  ! 
Broken  faith,  unkind  forsaking, 

Ever  doubting,  never  sure. 
II. 
Hopes  deceiving,  vam  endeavour^, 

Wliat  a  race  has  Love  to  run  ! 
False  protesting,  fleeting  favours, 

Ev'ry,  ev'ry  way  undone. 
III. 
Still  complaining,  and  defending. 

Both  to  love,  yet  not  agree  j 
Fears  tormenting,  passion  rending. 

Oh  !  the  pangs  af  jealousy ! 
IV. 
From  such  painful  ways  of  living, 

Ah  !  how  sweet,  could  Love  be  free  1 
SliH  presenting,  still  receiving, 

Fierce^  immortal  ecstacy. 


SONG  TO  MYRA. 

Why  should  a  heart  so  tender,  break  } 

O  Myra  !  give  its  anguish  ease.; 
The  use  of  beauty  you  mistake, 

Not  meant  to  vex,  but  please. 
Those  lips  for  smiling  were  designed ; 

That  bosom  to  be  prest ; 
Your  eyes  to  languish,  and  look  kind  ; 

For  amorous  arms,  your  waist. 

Each  thing  has  its  appointed  right, 
Establish'd  by  the  pow'rs  above, 

The  Sun  to  give  us  warmth,  and  light, 
Myra  tolundle  love. 


TO 

MYRA. 


Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain. 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain, 
Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade. 
Then  let  example  be  obey*d. 

In  courts  and  cities,  could  you  see 
How  well  the  wanton  fools  agree  j 
Were  all  the  curtains  drawn,  you'd  find 
Not  one,  perhaps,  but  who  is  kind. 

Minerva,  naked  from  above. 
With  Venus,  and  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Fjcposing  ev'ry  beauty  bare, 
Dtscended  to  the  Trojan  heir ; 
Yet  this  was  she  whom  poets  name 
Goddess  of  Chastity  and  Fame. 

Pencljjpe,  her  lord  away, 
Gave  ain'rous  audiences  all  day  ; 
Now  round  the  bowl  UiC  suitors  sit, 
With  wine,  provok,iug  mirth  and  wit. 
Then  down  thpy  take  the  stubborn  bow, 
Their  strength,  it  seems,  she  needs  must  know. 
Thus  tweiity  chearful  winders  past, 
She  's  >t:t  immortaliz'd  for  chaste. 

Sirale  Myra,  then,  reward  my  flame, 
Au'l  be  as  much  secure  of  £aime; 
By  all  those  matchless  beauties  fir'd. 
By  my  own  matchless  love  inspir'd  j 
So  will  I  sing,  such  wonders  write, 
That  wlien  th'  astonish 'd  world  shall  cite 
A  nymph  of  spotless  worth  and  fame, 
Myra  shall  be  th'  immortal  name. 


SONG  TO  M  YRA. 

Forsaken  of  my  kindly  stars, 

Within  this  melancholy  grore 
I  waste  my  days  and  nights  in  tears, 

A  victim  to  ingrateful  Love. 
The  happy  still  untimely  end. 

Death  flics  from  grief,  or  why  should  I 
So  many  hours  in  sorrow  spend, 

Wishing,  alas  !  in  vain  to  die  ? 
Ye  powers,  take  pity  of  my  pain. 

This,  only  this  is  my  desire ; 
Ah  !  take  from  Myra  her  disdain, 

O   lei  me  with  this  sigh  expire. 
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TO 

MYILi. 

I. 

Whex  wilt  thou  break,  my  stubbona  heart  ? 

0  Death  !  how  slow  to  take  my  part ! 
Whatever  I  pursue,  denies. 

Death,  Death  itself^  like  Myra,  flies. 

11. 
Love  and  Despair,  like  twins,  possest 
At  the  same  fatal  birth  my  breast ; 
No  hope  could  be,  her  scorn  was  all 
That  to  my  destin'd  lot  could  &1L 

III. 

1  thought,  alas  !  that  Love  could  dwell 
But  in  warm  climes,  where  up  snow  fell  > 
Like  plants,  that  kindly  heat  require, 
To  be  maintained  by  constant  fire : 

IV. 

That  without  hope,  'twou'd  die  as  soon, 
A  little  hope — ^but  I  have  none  : 
On  air  the  poor  Camelions  thrive, 
Deny'd  e'en  that,  my  love  can  live. 

V. 

As  toughest  trees  in  storms  are  bred, 
And  grow  in  spite  of  winds,  and  spread 
Th*'  nioi-e  the  tempest  tears  and  shakes 
My  love,  the  deeper  root  it  takes. 

VI. 

Despair,  that  aconite  does  prove. 
And  certain  death,  to  others*  love; 
That  poison,  never  yet  withstood, 
Does  nourish  mine,  and  turns  to  food. 

VII. 

O  !  for  what  crime  is  ray  torn  heart 
Condemn  d  to  suffer  deathless  smart  ? 
like  sad  Prometheus,  thus  to  lie 
In  endless  pain,  and  never  die. 


PHYLLIS  DRINKING, 

I. 
While  Phyllis  is  drinking,  love  and  wine  in  alli- 
ance, 
With  forces  united,  bid  resistless  defiance, 
By  the  touch  of  her  lips  the  winu  sparkirs  hipher, 
And  her  eyes,  by  her  drinking,  redouble  their  tire. 

II. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their 

colour, 
As  flowers  by  sprinklinj;  revive  with  fresh  odour  j 
Each  dart  dipt    in  wine  gives   a  wound  beyond 

curing, 
And  the  liquor,   like  oil,  makes  the  flame  more 

enduring. 

IIL 
Then  Phyllis,  herein,  let  our  raptures  abound, 
And  a  kiss,  and  a  trinss,  be  still  going  round. 
Relieving  each  «»thrr,  our  pleasures  are  lasting. 
And  we  never  arc  clf>yMj  yet  are  ever  a  tasting. 


MYRJ. 

L 

Prepar'd  to  rail,  resolv'd  to  part, 
WTien  I  approach'd  the  perjur'd  fair,  • 

What  is  it  awes  my  timorous  heart  ? 
Why  does  my  tongue  forbear  } 

II. 
With  the  least  glance,  a  little  kind. 

Such  wond'rous  pow*r  have  Myra's  charms* 
She  calms  my  doubts,  enslaves  my  mind, 

And  all  my  rage  disarms. 

III. 
Forgetful  of  her  broken  vows. 

When  gazing  on  that  form  divine. 
Her  injur'd  vassal  trembling  bows. 

Nor  dares  her  slave  repine. 


THE  ENCHANTMENT. 

IN    U4ITATI0N   OF   THEOCRITUS. 

Mix,  mbc  the  philters,  quick— she  flies,  she  flics. 
Deaf  to  my  call,  regardless  of  my  cries. 
Are  vows  so  vain  ?  could  oaths  so  feeble  prm^e  ? 
Ah  !  with  what  ease  she  breaks  those  chains  of  Love ! 
Whom  Love  with  all  his  force  had  bound  in  vain. 
Let  charms  compel,  and  magic  rites  regain. 
Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  spells  prepare. 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  peijur'd  wanderer. 
Queen  of  the  night,  bright  empress  of  the  stars. 
The  friend  of  Love,  assist  a  lover's  cares ; 
And  thou,  infernal  Hecate,  be  nigh. 
At  whose  approach  fierce  m'oIvos  affrighted  fly : 
Dark  tombs  disclose  their  dead,  and  hollow  cries 
Echo  from  under  ground — Arise,  arise. 
Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  spells  prepare. 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  peijur'd  wanderer. 
As,  crackling  in  the  fire,  this  laurel  lies, 
So,  struggling  in  love's  flame,  her  lover  dies ; 
It  bursts," and  in  a  blaze  of  liglit  expires, 
So  may  she  bum,  but  with  more  lasting  fires. 
Begin,  begin,  the  mj^stic  spells  prepare. 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  perjur'd  wanderer. 
As  the  wax  melts,  which  to  the  flame  I  hold, 
So  may  she  melt,  and  never  more  grow  cold. 
Tough  ir'n  will  yield,  and  stubborn  marble  run. 
And  hardest  hearts  by  love  are  melte<l  down. 
Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  spells  prepare. 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  perjur'd  wanderer. 
As  with  impetuous  motion  whirling  rotmd. 
This  magic  wheel  still  moves,  yet  keeps  its  ground. 
Ever  returning,  so  may  she  come  back, 
And  never  more  the  appointed  round  forsake. 
Be^'in,  begin,  the  mystic  spells  prepare. 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  perjur'd  wanderer. 
Diana,  hail !  all  hail !  most  welcome  thou. 
To  whom  th'  infernal  king  and  judges  how ; 
O  thou,  whose  heart  the  power  of  Hell  disarms. 
Upon  a  faithless  woman  try  thy  charms. 
Hark  !  the  dogs  howl,  she  comes,  the  goddess  come?, 
Soimd  the  loud  trump,  and  beat  our  brazen  druniif. 
Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  spells  prepare, 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  perjur'd  wanderer. 
ITow  calm  's  the  sky  !   how  undisturb'd  the  deep  .' 
Nature  is  huslit,  the  very  tempci-tb  i^leep  i 
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Tbe  drowsy  winds  brea^  gently  thro*  the  treet, 
And  nlent  on  the  beach,  repose  the  seas : 
Loire  only  wakes;  tbe  storm  that  tears  my  breast 
Wor  ever  rages,  and  distrai^  my  rest : 
OLorve!  relentless  Jx>Te !  tyrant  accurst. 
In  deserts  bred,  by  cruel  tigers  nurs'd ! 
Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  ^Us  prepare. 
Bring  Mjnna  back,  my  p<iQur'd  wanderer. 
This  ribbon,  that  once  bound  her  lovely  waist, 
O  that  my  arms  might  gird  her  there  as  &8t ! 
Smiling  she  gave  it,  and  I  pris'd  it  more 
Than  the  rich  zone  the  Idalian  goddess  wore : 
This  ribbon,  this  lov'd  relict  of  the  fiur, 
So  kist,  and  so  preserved — ^thos— thus  I  tear. 

0  Love  !  why  dost  thou  thus  delight  to  rend 

My  soul  with  pain  ?  Ah !  why  torment  thy  friend  ? 
B^pn,  begin,  the  mystic  qpells  prepare, 
Brmg  Myra  back,  my  perjured  wanderer. 
Thiioe  have  I  sacrificed,  and,  prostrate,  thrice 
Ador*d :  asnst,  ye  powers,  the  sacrifice. 
Whoe'er  he  is  whom  now  the  fiur  beguiles 
With  guihy  glances,  and  with  peijur^d  smiles, 
Malignant  vi^pours  blast  his  impbus  head. 
Ye  l^tnings  scorch  him,  thunder  strike  him  dead; 
Horror  of  conscience  all  his  slumbers  break, 
Distract  his  rest,  as  love  keeps  me  awake  ; 
If  married,  may  his  wife  an  Helen  be. 
And  curs'd,  and  acom'd,  like  Menelaus,  he. 
Begin,  b^;in,  the  m]rstic  spells  prepare, 
Brnig  M]rra  back,  my  perjured  wanderer. 
Tltese  powerful  drops,  thrice  on  the  threshold  pour, 
And  bathe,  with  this  enchanted  juice,  her  door, 
Tliat  door  where  no  admittance  now  is  found. 
But  where  my  soul  b  ever  hovering  round. 
Haake,  and  obey ;  and  binding  be  the  spell : 
Here  ends  my  charm ;  O  liove !  succeed  it  well  : 
By  force  of  magic,  stop  the  (iy\ng  fair. 
Bring  Myra  back,  my  perjur'd  wanderer. 
Thoo'rt  now  alone,  and  painful  is  restraint. 
Ease  thy  prest  heart,  and  give  thy  sorrows  vent  : 
WbeDoespraqg,  and  how  began  these  griefs,  declare ; 
How  nmch  thy  love,  how  cruel  thy  despair. 
Ye  Moon  and  Stars,  by  whose  auspicious  light 

1  haunt  these  groves,  and  «'aste  the  tedious  night ! 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart, 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart. 

Too  late  for  hope,  for  my  repose  too  soon 

I  saw,  and  lov'd :  Her  heart  engaged,  was  gone ; 

A  happier  man  possessed  whom  I  adore ; 

O !  1  should  nc*er  have  seen,  or  seen  before. 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart. 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 

What  shaU  I  do  ?  Shall  I  in  silence  bear, 

Destroy  myself,  or  kill  the  ravisher  ? 

Die,  wretched  lover,  die ;  but  O  !  beware. 

Hurt  not  tbe  man  who  is  belov'd  by  her ; 

Wait  for  a  better  hour,  and  trust  thy  Fate, 

Thou  seek'st  her  love,  beget  not  then  hex  hate. 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  burthen  of  iny  heart. 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart. 

My  life  consuming  with  eternal  grief, 

From  herbs,  and  spells,  I  seek  a  vain  relief; 

To  every  vise  magician  I  repair 

In  vain,  for  still  I  love,  and  I  despair. 

Circe,  Medea,  and  the  Sybils*  books. 

Contain  not  half  th*  enchantment  of  her  looks. 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart, 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 


As  melted  gold  preserves  its  weight  the  same, 
So  burnt  my  love,  nor  wasted  in  the  fiame. 
And  now,  unable  to  support  the  strife, 
A  glimmering  hope  recalls  departing  life : 
My  rival  dying,  I  no  longer  grieve, 
Since  I  may  ask,  and  she  with  hoilour  give. 
Tell,  for  3rou  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart. 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 
Witness,  ye  Hours,  with  what  unwearied  care. 
From  place  to  place  I  still  pursu'd  the  fair  j 
Nor  was  occasion  to  reveal  my  flame, 
Slow  to  my  succour,  for  it  kindly  came. 
It  came,  it  came,  that  moment  of  delight, 
O  gods  !  and  how  I  ti-embled  at  tbe  sight ! 
Tell,  for  >'0u  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart, 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 
Dismay'd,  and  motionless,  c<  nfus'd,  amaz*d. 
Trembling  1  stood,  and  terrify'd  I  gaz'd ; 
My  faultering  tongue  in  vain  for  utterance  try'd. 
Faint  was  my  voice,  my  thoughts  abortive  dy*d, 
Or  in  weak  soimds,  and  broken  accents  came, 
Imperfect,  as  discourses  in  a  dream. 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart. 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 
Soon  she  divin*d  what  this  confusion  meant. 
And  guess'd  with  ease  the  cause  of  my  complaint 
My  tongue  emboldening  as  her  looks  were  mild. 
At  length  I  told  my  griefs — and  still  she  smil'd. 
O  Syren  !  Syren  !  fair  deluder,  say 
Why  would  you  tempt  to  trust,  and  then  betray  ? 
So  faithless  now,  why  gave  you  hopes  before  ? 
Alas  !  you  should  have  b<*en  less  kind,  or  more. 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  b  rtlicn  of  my  h'eart. 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 
Secure  of  innocence,  I  seek  to  know 
From  whence  this  change,  and  my  misfortunes  grow. 
Rumour  is  loud,  and  every  voice  proclaims 
Her  violated  faith,  and  conscious  flames  : 
Can  this  be  true  ?  Ah  !  flattering  niisihief  speak; 
Could  you  make  vows,  and  in  a  moment  break  ? 
And  can  the  space  so  veiy  narrow  be 
Betwixt  a  woman's  oath,  and  perjury  ? 

0  Jealousy  !  all  other  ills  at  first 

My  love  cssay'd,  but  thou  art  Sure  the  worst. 
Tell,  for  you  know  the  burthen  of  my  heart. 
Its  killing  anguish,  and  its  secret  smart 
Ungrateful  Myra  !  urge  me  thus  no  more, 
Nor  think  nic  tame,  that  once  so  long  I  bore ; 
If  passion,  dire  revenge,  or  black  despair. 
Should  once  prevail  beyond  what  man  can  bear. 
Who  knows  what  I — ?  Ah  !  feeble  rag«,  and  vain  ! 
With  how  secuitj  a  brow  she  mocks  my  pain  : 
Thy  heart,  fond  lover,  docs  thy  tlnrats  belie, 
Canst  thou  hurt  her,  for  whom  thou  yet  wouldst  die  ? 
Nor  durst  she  thus  thy  just  resentnjcnt  brave, 
But  that  she  knows  how  much  thy  soul 's  her  slave. 

But  sec  !   Aurora,  rising  with  the  Sun, 
Dissolves  my  charm,  and  frees  th'  enchanted  Moon; 
My  spells  no  longer  bind  at  sijrht  of  day. 
And  young  Endymiou  calls  liis  love  away  : 
Love  's  the  reward  of  all,  on  I-Iarth,  in  Heaven, 
And  for  a  plague  to  me  alone  was  given  : 
But  ills  not  to  be  shunn'd,  we  must  endure. 
Death,  and  a  broken  heart  's  a  ready  cure. 
Cynthia,  farewell,  po  rest  thy  wparit!cl  liu:ht, 

1  jnust  for  e\CT  wake — We'll  meet  again  at  night 
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THE  VISION. 


In  lonely  walks,  distracted  by  despair. 
Shunning  mankind,  and  torn  with  killing  care, 
Mv  eyas  o'erflowing,  and  my  frantic  mind 
Rack'd  with  wild  tl.oughts,  swelling  with  sighs  the 

wind ; 
Through  paths  untrodden,  day  and  night  I  rove, 
Mouming  the  fate  of  my  successless  love. 
Who  most  desire  to  live,  untimely  fall. 
But  when  we  beg  to  die,  Dt  alh  flies  our  call ; 
Adonis  dies,  ami  toni  is  the  lov'd  breast 
In  midst  of  joy,  where  Venus  wont  to  rest ; 
That  fate,  which  cruel  seem'd  to  him,  would  be 
Pity,  relief,  and  happiness  to  me. 
When  will  my  sorrows  end  }  in  vain,  in  vain 
I  call  to  Heaven,  and  tell  the  gods  my  pain  ; 
The  gods,  averse,  like  Myra,  to  my  prayer. 
Consent  to  doom,  whom  she  denies  tospaie. 
Why  do  I  secik  for  foreign  aids,  when  1 
Bear  ready  by  my  side  the  jwwer  to  die  ? 
Be  keen,  my  sword,  and  serve  thy  master  well. 
Heal  wounds  with  wounds,  and  love  with  death 

repel. 
Straight  up  I  rose,  and  to  my  aking  breast, 
My  bosom  bare,  the  ready  point  I  prest  j 
When  lo  !  astonish'd,  an  unusual  light 
Pierc'd  the  thick  shade,  and  all  aivund  grew  bright ; 
My  dazzled  eyes  a  radiant  form  behold. 
Splendid  with'light,  like  beams  of  burning  gold  j 
Eternal  rays  his  shining  templets  grace  ; 
litemal  youth  sat  blooming  on  his  face. 
Trembling  1  listen,  prostrate  on  the  groimd, 
His  breath  perfumes  the  grove,  and  music  's  in  the 
sound  '. 
**  Cease,  lover,  cease,  thy  tender  heart  to  vex. 
In  fruitless  plaints  of  an  ungrateful  sex. 
In  Fate's  eternal  volumes  it  is  writ. 
That  women  ever  shall  be  foes  to  wit. 
With  proper  arts  their  sickly  minds  command. 
And  please  'em  v.ith  the  things  they  understand; 
With  noisy  fopperies  tht-ir  heails  assail, 
Kenounce  all  sense;  how  should  thv  soiijfs prevail, 
When  I,  the  g(xi  of  wit,  so  oft  could  fail  ? 
Remember  me,  and  in  my  story  lind 
How  vainly  merit  pleads  to  vvomankind  : 
I,  by  whom  all  thinics  sliine,  who  tune  the  spheres, 
Create  the  tl.iy,  and  gild  the  ni-ht  with  stirs ; 
Whose  youth  and  heauty,  from  all  ag*  <  pa>t, 
Sprang  wth  the  world,  and  with  the  world  shall  last. 
How  oft  with  fruitless  tears  have  I  iuipl  )rM 
l-ngrateful  nymplis,  and  though  a  go<l,  ador'd  ? 
When  could  my  wit,  my  beauty,  or  my  y«>uth, 
Move  a  hard  heart?  or,  mov'd,  secure  its  truth  r 
*'  Here  a  proud  nymph, with  painful  steps  I  chase, 
The  winds  r>ut- flying  in  our  nimble  rac<j ; 
Stay,  Daphne,  stay. — In  vain,  in  vain  I  try 
To  stop  \u  r  speed,  redoubling  at  my  cry. 
O'er  craggy  rocks,  and  rugg<'d  hills  she  climbs. 
And  tears  on  pointed  flints  her  tender  liini)s  : 
'Till  caught  at  Icngtli,  just  as  my  arms  1  fold, 
Turn'd  to  a  trc  e  she  yet  escapes  my  hold. 

*'  In  my  next  love,  a  flitV'n  nt  fate  I  lind. 
All !  which  is  woi-bc,  the  false,  or  the  unkind? 

»  Apollo. 


Forgetting  Daphfie,  I  Coronis  «  chose, 

A  kinder  njrmph — too  kind  for  my  repose  5 

The  joys  1  give,  but  more  provoke  her  breast^ 

She  keeps  a  private  drudge  to  quepch  the  rest  ; 

How,  and  with  whom,  the  very  birds  proclaina 

Her  black  pollution,  and  reveal  my  shame. 

Hard  lot  of  beauty  I  fatally  bestow'd, 

Or  given  to  the  false,  or  to  the  proud ; 

By  different  ways  they  bring  us  equal  pain. 

The  false  betray  us,  and  the  proud  disdain. 

SconiM  and  abusM,  from  mortal  loves  I  fly. 

To  seek  more  truth  in  my  o^iii  native  sky. 

Venus,  the  fairest  of  immortal  loves, 

Bright  as  my  beams,  and  gentle  as  her  doves. 

With  glowing  eyes,  confessing  warm  desires. 

She  summons  Heaven  and  F^rth  to  quench  her  fires. 

Me  she  excludes ;  and  I  in  vain  adore, 

Who  neither  god  nor  man  rcfus'd  before  j 

Vulcan,  the  very  monster  of  the  skies, 

Vulcan  she  takes,  tlie  g(xl  of  wit  denies. 

"  Then  cease  to  munnur  at  thy  Myra*s  pride. 
Whimsy,  not  Reason,  is  the  female  guide  : 
The  fate,  of  which  their  master  does  complain. 
Is  of  bad  omen  to  th*  inspired  train. 
What  vows  have  fail'd  ?  Hark  how  Catullus  mourns. 
How  Ovid  weeps,  and  slighted  Oallus  bums; 
In  melting  strains  see  gentle  Waller  bleed, 
I  tunov'd  she  heard,  what  none  unmov'd  can  read. 
And  thou,  who  oft  with  such  ambitious  choice. 
Hast  rais'd  to  MjTa  thy  aspiring  voice, 
What  profit  thy  neglected  zeal  repays  ? 
Ah  what  ret\im  ?   I'ngratefid  to  thy  praise  ? 

*•  Change,  change  thy  style,  with  mortal  rage  re- 
Unjust  disdain,  and  pri<le  opj)ose  to  scorn ;      [turn 
Search  all  the  secrets  of  the  fair  and  young, 
And  then  proclaim,  soon  shall  they  bribe  thy  tongue  4 
The  sharp  detractor  with  success  assails. 
Sure  to  b<;  gentle  to  the  man  that  rails  ; 
Women,  like  cowai-ds,  tame  to  the  severe, 
Are  only  fierce  when  thej^  discover  fear." 

Thus  spake  the  god ;  and  upward  mounts  in  air. 
In  ju^t  resentment  of  his  past  despair. 
Piovok'd  to  venueance,  to  my  aid  I  call 
The  Furies  round,  and  dip  my  pen  in  gall : 
Not  one  shall  'scape  of  all  the  cozening  sex, 
\  ix'd  shall  th<  y  he,  who  so  delight  to  vex. 
In  vain  I  tr\',  in  vain  to  vengeance  move 
My  gentle  Aluse,  so  us'd  to  tender  love  ; 
Such  mauic  rules  my  heart,  whate'er  I  write 
Turns  all  to  soft  complaint,  and  amorous  flight. 
"   Hegoue.  fond  thoughts,  becone,  be  bold,"  said  I, 
**  Satire  's  thy  theme" — In  vain  again  1  try. 
So  cliai-ming  Myra  to  each  sense  appeai-s. 
My  soul  adore.s,  my  rage  dis>olves  in  tears. 

St)  the  gall'd  lion,  smarting  with  his  wound, 
Tln«'a1<'ns  his  foes,  and  makes  the  forest  sound, 
Witli  his  stronc:  teeth  he  bites  the  hlot^dy  dart. 
And  t<'ars  his  side  with  more  provoking  smart. 
Till,  having  s))ent  his  voice  in  IVuitless  cries, 
lie  lays  him  down,  breaks  his  proud  heart,  and  dies. 


ADIEU  V AMOUR. 

Hrnr.  end  my  chains,  and  thi*aldom  cease. 
If  not  in  joy,  I'll  live  at  least  in  peace  ; 

2  A  nymph  beloved  by  Apollo,  but  at  the  same 
time  ha<l  a  private  intrigue  with  one  Ischis,  whi«U 
was  discovered  by  a  crow. 
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iSnce  for  the  pleasures  of  an  honr, 
We  must  eodure  an  age  of  pain, 

rn  be  this  abject  thing  no  more, 
have^  give  me  back  my  heart  again. 
Despah-  tormented  first  my  breast. 
Now  Falsehood,  a  more  cruel  guest ; 
O  !  ibr  the  peace  of  humankind. 

Make  women  longer  true,  or  sooner  kind  ^ 
With  justice,  or  with  mercy  reign, 

O  Love !    or  give  me  back  my  heart  again. 


LOVE. 


To  love,  is  to  be  doomM  on  Earth  to  feel 
What  after  death  the  tortur  d  meet  in  Hell : 
The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus'  side 
Ha  bloody  beak,  with  his  torn  liver  dy'd. 
Is  Love.     The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hilj, 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil  returning  still. 
Is  Love.     Those  streams  where  Tantalus  is  curst 
To  sit,  and  never  drink,  with  endless  thirst : 
Those  leaden  boug^  that  with  their  burthen  bend 
To  court  his  taste,  and  yet  escape  his  hand. 
An  this  is  Love,  that  to  dissembled  joys 
Invites  vain  men,  with  real  grief  destroys. 


MEDITATION  ON  DEATH. 

h 
£iiocGB,  enough,  my  Soul,  of  worldly  noise ; 

Of  aery  pomps,  and  fleeting  joys ; 
What  does  this  busy  world  provide  at  best. 

But  brittle  goods  that  break  like  glass. 
But  poisonM  sweets,*  a  troubled  feast, 
And  pleasures  like  the  winds,  t]iat  in  a  moment  pass  ? 
TTiy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give. 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live. 

II. 
How  frail  is  beauty  ?  Ah  !  how  vain, 

And  how  short-liv'd  those  glories  are. 
That  vex  our  nights  and  days  with  pain. 

And  break  our  hearts  with  care  ! 
In  dust  we  no  distinction  see, 
Such  Helen  is,  such,  Myra,  thou  must  be. 

in. 

How  short  is  life  ?  why  will  vain  courtiers  toil. 
And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch,  for  a  smile  } 
What  is  that  monarch,  but  a  mortal  man. 
His  crown  a  pageant,  and  his  life  a  span  ? 
With  all  his  guards  and  his  dominions,  he 
Must  sicken  too,  and  die  as  well  as  we. 

IV. 
Those  boasted  names  of  conquerors  and  kings 
Are  swallow 'd  and  become  forgotten  things  : 
One  destin'd  period  men  in  common  have. 
The  great,  the  base,  the  coward,  and  tin;  brave. 
All  food  alike  for  worms,  companions  in  the  gi  ave. 
The  prince  and  parasite  together  lie, 
Ko  Fortune  can  exalt,  but  Death  will  climb  as  high. 


ESSAY 

UPON  UNNATURAL  FLIGHTS  IN  POETRY. 

As  when  some  image  of  a  charming  face 
In  living  paiut^  aa  artist  tries  to  trace. 


He  carefully  consults  each  beauteous  line, 

Adjusting  to  his  object,  his  design. 

We  praise  the  piece,  and  give  the  painter  fame. 

But  as  the  just  resemblance  speaks  the  dame. 

Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind. 

To  copy  out  ideas  in  the^mind ; 

Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

And  Nature  sits,  the  object  to  be  drawn ;     [shown. 

The  written  picture  we  applaud,  or  blame, 

But  as  the  due  proportions  are  the  8ame« 

^Tio  driven  with  ungovernable  fire. 
Or  void  of  art,  beyond  these  bounds  aspire, 
Gigfantic  forms,  and  monstrous  births  alone 
Produce,  which  Nature,  shock'd,  disdains  to  own. 
By  true  reflexion  I  would  see  my  face, 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass  ? 
faj  "  But  Poetry  in  fiction  takes  delight. 
And  mounting  in  bold  figures  out  of  sight. 
Leaves  Truth  behind,  in  her  audacious  flights 
Fables  and  metaphors,  that  always  lie. 
And  ra-ih  hyperboles  that  soar  so  high. 
And  every  ornament  of  verse  must  die." 
Mistake  me  not :  no  figures  I  exclude. 
And  but  forbid  intemperance,  not  food. 
Who  would  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame, 
So  mimicks  Truth,  it  looks  the  very  same ; 
Not  rais'd  to  force,  or  feign 'd  in  Nature's  scorn. 
But  meant  to  grace,  illustrate,  and  adorn. 
Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold. 
And  moral  mvsteries  with  art  unfold. 
Ladies  and  beaux  to  please,  is  all  the  task. 
But  the  sharp  critic  will  instruction  ask. 

(  6J  As  veils  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide. 
Such  metaphors  appear  when  right  apply'd  ; 
When  thro'  the  phrase  we  plainly  see  the  sense, 
Tnith,  where  the  meaning's  obvious,  will  dispense  j 
The  reader  what  in  reason  's  due,  believes, 
Nor  can  we  caj!  that  false,  which  not  deceives. 

(c)  Hyperboles,  so  daring  ami  so  bold, 
Distlaining  bounds,  are  yet  by  nile^  control 'd 
Al>ove  the  clouds,  but  still  within  our  sight, 
Tliey  mount  with  Truth,  and  make  a  tow'ring  flight. 
Presenting  things  impossible  to  view, 
Tliey  wander  thro'  incredible  to  tnie  : 
Falsehoods  thus  niix'd,  Uke  metals  are  refin'd. 
And  truth,  like  silver,  leaves  the  dross  behind. 

Thus  Po«  try  has  ample  space  to  soar. 
Nor  needs  forbidden  regions  to  explore  : 
Such  vaunts  as  his,  who  can  with  patience  read, 
Who  thus  describes  his  hero  slain  and  dead : 
f</j  "  Kill'd  as  he  was  i,  insensible  of  death, 

lie  still  fights  on,  and  scorns  to  yield  his  breath." 
The  noisy  culverin,  overcharged,  lets  fly, 
And  buiNts  unainiing  in  the  rended  sky  : 
Such  frantic  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream. 
And  Nature  sutlers  in  the  wild  extreme. 

The  captive  Cauibal  weli^h'd  down  with  chains. 
Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  disdains, 
<^f  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud. 
He  grins  defiance;  at  the  gaping  crowd. 
And  spent  at  last,  and  speechless  as  he  lies, 
With  lottks  still  threatniug,  mocks  their  rage  and 
Tiiis  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  Nature  can,    [dies: 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false,  and  vain. 

Beauty's  the  theme;  some  nymph  divinely  fair 
Excites  the  Muse  :   let  truth  be  even  there  : 
As  painters  flatter,  so  may  poets  t«K), 
But  to  resemblauce  must  be  ever  tiuc. 
^  Ariosto. 
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(e)  "  The  *  day  that  she  was  born,  the  CypriM 
queen 
Had  like  t*havc  dy'd  thm'  envy  and  thro*  spleen 3 
The  Graces  in  a  hurn'  left  the  skies 
To  have  the  honour  to  attend  her  eyes  j 
And  Love,  despairing  in  her  heart  a  plac^e. 
Would  needs  take  up  his  lodging  in  her  face.*' 
Tho*  wrote  by  great  Comeille,  such  lines  as  these. 
Such  civil  nonsense  sure  could  never  please. 
Waller,  the  best  of  all  th'  inspired  train, 
To  melt  the  fair,  instructs  the  dying  swain. 

7/^  The  Roman  wit  -,  who  impiously  divides 
His  hero  and  his  feods  to  dift'rent  sides, 
I  woidd  condemn,  but  that,  in  spite  of  sense, 
Th'  admiring  world  still  stamls  in  his  defence. 
How  oft,  alas  !  the  best  of  men  io  vain 
Contend  for  blessings  which  the  worst  obtain  ! 
The  gods,  permitting  trait»)rs  to  succeed. 
Become  not  parties  in  an  impio\is  deed  : 
And  by  the  tyrant's  murder,  we  may  find 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mind. 

Thus  forcing  truth  with  such  prepost'rous  praise, 
Our  characters  we  lessen,  when  we'd  raise : 
Like  castles  built  by  magic  art  in  air. 
That  vanish  at  approach,  siich  thoughts  appear  j 
But  rais'd  on  truth,  by  st>me  judicious  hand. 
As  on  a  rock  they  shall  for  ages  stand. 

(^)  Our  King  3  return'd,  and  banish 'd  peace  re- 
The  Muse  ran  mad  to  see  her  ex i I'd  lord ;     [stor'd. 
On  the  crack'd  stage  the  bedlam  heroes  nmrd, 
And  sarcc  could  speak  one  reasonable  word  5 
Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  frantic  age, 
Was  fbrc'd  to  let  his  judgment  stoop  to  rage. 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice. 
Comply  d  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  by  choice : 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Almansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin  ; 
That  fury  spent  in  each  elaborate  piece. 
He  vies  for  fame  with  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 
First  Mulgrave  *  rose,    Roscommon  next,  like 
hght. 
To  clear  our  darkness,  and  to  guide  our  flight ; 
With  steady  judgment,  and  in  lofty  snunrls. 
They  gave  us  patterns,  nnd  they  set  us  bounds  i 
The  Stagirite  and  Horace  laitl  aside, 
'  Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide  : 
Who  seek  from  poetry  a  histing  name, 
May  in  their  lessons  learn  the  road  to  fame  : 
But  let  the  bold  adventiuer  l>e  sure 
That  every  line  the  test  of  truth  endure ; 
On  this  foundation  may  the  fabric  ris<', 
Firm  and  unshaken,  till  it  touch  the  skies. 

From  pidpits  banish 'd,  from  the  court,  from  love, 
Forsaken  Tnith  seeks  shelter  in  the  i^ixne  ; 
Cherish,  ye  Muses  !  the  neglectetl  fair, 
And  take  into  your  train  th'  abandoned  wanderer. 


EXPLANATORY  ANKOTATWXS 

OS  THE 

FOREGOING  POEM. 

fa )  The  poetic  world  is  nothing  but  fiction  ;  Par- 
nassuSy  Pegasus,  and  the  Muses,  pure  imagination 

1  Comeille.         2  Lucan.         ^  King  Charles  U. 
*  Earl  of  Mulsrrave's  Rssay  up«n  Poetrj'  j  and 
Lord  Rob'jommon's  upon  translated  Verse. 


and  chimrrra :  but  being  however  a  system  rniircffw 
sally  agreed  on,  all  that  has  or  may  be  contrived  or 
invented  uixm  this  foundation,  according  to  nature^ 
shall  be  reputed  as  truth ;  but  whatsoever  shall 
diminish  from,  or  exceed  the  just  proportions  of 
nature,  shall  be  rejected  as  false,  and  pass  for  ex- 
travagance ;  as  dwarfs  and  giants,  for  monsters. 

(b)  When  Homer,  mentioning  Achilles,  terms 
him  a  lion,  this  is  a  metaphor,  and  the  meaning  is 
obvious  and  true,  though  the  literal  sense  be  false, 
the  po*t  intending  thereby  to  give  his  reader  some 
idea  of  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  his  hero.  Had 
he  said,  that  wolf,  or  tliat  bear,  tliis  had  been  false,, 
by  presenting  an  image  not  confonnable  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  a  hero,  &c. 

(c)  Hyi>erboles  are  of  diverst^  sorts,  and  the 
manner  of  introducing  them  is  ditlerent :  S(Mue  arc 
as  it  were  naturalized  and  established  by  a  custo- 
mary way  of  expression ;  as  when  we  say,  such  a 
one  is  as  swift  as  the  wind,  whiter  than  snow,  or  the 
like.  Homer,  speaking  of  N»reus,  calls  him  beauty 
itself.  Martial,  of  Zoilus,  lewdness  itself.  Such 
hyperlwli's  lie  indeed,  but  deceive  us  not;  and 
therefore  .Seneca  tenns  them  lies  that  readily  con- 
duct our  imagination  to  truths,  and  have  an  intel- 
ligible signilieation,  though  the  expression  be 
strained  beyond  credibility.  Custom  has  likewise 
familarised  another  way  for  hyi>erbules,  for  exam- 
ple, by  irony  ;  as  whi'u  we  say  of  some  infamous 
woman,  she's  a  civil  perM»n,  where  the  meaning  is. 
U)  be  taken  quite  o}>po>ite  to  the  latter.  These  few 
figun  s  are  mentioned  only  for  example  sake ;  it 
will  be  understood  that  all  othei-s  are  to  be  used 
with  the  like  care  and  discretion. 

fdj  I  needed  not  to  have  travelled  so  far  for  an 
extravagant  flight  j    I   n^neuiber    one   of  British 
growth  of  the  like  nature: 
See  those  <lead  bodies  hence  convey 'd  with  care. 
Life  may  ptriiaps  return — with  change  of  air. 

But  I  ehiMtse  rather  to  correct  gently,  by  foreign 
examplis,  ln>ping  that  such  as  are  conscious  of  Uie 
like  exeesses  will  take  the  hint,  and  st^crctly  reprove 
thomsrlvt's.  It  may  be  possible  for  stime  tempers 
to  maintain  raire  and  indignation  to  the  last  gasp  ; 
hut  tlie  soul  and  b^idy  once  piirted,  there  must  ne- 
cessarily he  a  detennination  of  action. 

Qoudcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incrctlulus  odi. 

I  cannot  forbear  cjuoting  on  this  occasion,  as  an, 
example  for  the  present  purpose,  two  noble  lines  of 
JasjKrr  Main's,  in  the  collection  of  the  Oxford  Verses 
printed  in  the  y«'ar  1643,  u]X)n  tlie  death  of  my 
grandfather,  sir  Bevil  (iran\  ille,  slain  in  the  heat  of 
action  at  the  battle  of  l^ns<lowne.  The  poet,  al\«  r 
having deseribitl  the  fi.uht,  the  soldiers  animated  by 
tlie  example  of  their  leader,  and  enraged  at  his 
death  thus  Ci)ncludes : 

Thus  he  being  slain,  his  action  fought  anew. 
And  the  dead  coiupier'd,  whilst  the  li\ing  slew. 

This  is  agreeable  to  truth,  and  within  fhe  compass 
of  nature  :  it  is  thus  only  tliat  the  dead  can  act. 

(ej  Le  jour  qu'ellc  naquit,  Venus  bien  qu'immor- 
telie, 
Pcnsa  mourir  de  honte,  en  la  voyant  si  belle, 
Les  Graces  a  I'envi  desccudirent  des  eicux 
Poui  avoir  I'honcur  d'accompagncr  sts  ycux, 
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Bt  PAmovr,  qui  ne  p4t  eotrer  dans  son  courage, 
Voolut  obstin^ent  loger  sur  son  visage 
This  is  a  lo\'er's  description  of  his  mistress,  by  the 
great  CorneiUe ;  civil,  to  be  sure,  and  polite  as  any 
dung  can  be.  I^  any  body  turn  over  Waller,  and 
he  will  tee  how  much  more  naturally  and  delicately 
the  English  author  treats  the  article  of  love,  than 
this  celebrated  Frenchman.  I  would  not,  however, 
be  thought  by  any  derogatory  quotation  to  take 
lironi  the  merit  of  a  writer,  who%  reputation  is  so 
universally  and  so  justly  established  in  all  nations ; 
but  as  I  said  before,  i  rather  choose,  where  any 
fiuli^gs  are  to  be  found,  to  correct  my  own  country- 
men by  foreign  examples,  than  to  provoke  tliem  by 
instances  drawn  from  their  own  writings.  Humanum 
esterrare,  I  cannot  forbear  one  quotation  more 
from  another  celebrated  French  author.  It  is  an 
epigram  upon  a  monument  for  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  by  way  of  ^quention  and  answer,  which  in 
Eugliih  is  verbatim  thus : 

tender  this  marble,  who  bes  buried  here  ? 

Francis  the  Great,  a  king  beyond  compare. 

Why  has  so  great  a  king  so  small  a  stone  ?    *      I 

Of  that  great  king  here»s  but  the  heart  alone. 

Then  of  this  conqueror  here  lies  but  part  ? 

No — ^here  he  lies  all — for  he  was  all  heart. 
The  author  was  a  Gascon,  to  whom  I  can  properly 
•ppose  nobody  so  well  as  a  Welchman,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  farther  furnished  from  the  foreuien- 
twned  collection  of  Oxford  Verses,  with  an  epifrram 
by  Martin  Uuellin  upon  the  same  subject,  which  I 
remember  to  have  heard  often  repeated  to  me  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Besides,  from  whence  can  we  draw 
better  examples  than  from  the  verj-  scat  and  nurserj" 
of  the  Muses? 

Thus  slain,  thy  valiant  ancestor  '  did  Ue, 
When  his  one  bark  a  navy  did  defy ; 
When  now  encompassed  round,  he  victor  stood, 
And  bath'd  his  pinnace  in  his  conquering  blood, 
Till,  an  the  purple  current  dry'd  and  spent, 
He  fell,  and  made  the  wa\es  his  niornnnent. 
Where  shall  the  next  fam'd  Granville's  ashes 

stand? 
Thy  grandsire^  fills  the  sea,  and  thine  the  land 
I  cannot  say  the  two  last  lines,  in  which  consists  the 
sting  or  point  of  the  epigiam,  are  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  rule  herein  set  down  :  tlie  word  usftrs^ 
metaphorically,  can  signify  nothing  hut  fame ;  wliirh 
is  mere  sound,  and  can  fill  no  space  tither  of  land 
or  sea:  the  Welchman,  however,  nmst  l)e:«lloueil 
to  have  out-done  the  Gascon.  The  fulhu-y  of  the 
French  epigram  appears  at  fust  sight;  but  tht- 
Fjiglish  strikes  the  fency,  suspends  and  dazzles  the 
judgment,  and  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass 
under  the  shelter  of  those  daring  iiyperlxiles,  \vhich, 
by  presenting  an  obvious  meaning,  mak<?  their  «  ay, 
according  to  Seneca,  through  the  incredible  to  tnie. 

ff}  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 
The  consent  of  so  many  ages  ha\ing  cstablislietl  the 
reputation  of  this  line,  it  may  perhaps  he  presump- 
tion to  attack  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 

*  Sir  Richard  Granville,  vice-admiral  of  Ent?- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  niaintiineJ 
a  fij^ht  with  his  single  ship  against  the  whole  Ar- 
mada of  Spain,  consistiog  of  fifty-three  of  their  best 
iB^  ui  war,. 
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Cato,  who  is  described  to  have  been  a  man  of  rigid 
morals  and  strict  devotion,  more  resembling  the 
gods  than  men,  would  have  chosen  any  party  in 
opposition  to  those  gods,  whom  he  professed  to 
adore.  The  |)oet  would  give  us  to  understand,  that 
his  hero  was  too  righteous  a  person  to  accompany 
the  divinities  themselves  in  an  uiyust  cause ;  but  to 
represent  a  mortal  man  to  be  either  wiser  or  juster 
than  the  Deity,  may  show  the  impiety  of  the  writer, 
but  add  nothing  to  the  merit  of  the  hero^  neither 
reason  nor  religion  wiU  allow  it,  and  it  is  impos- 
sib  e  for  a  ex)rrupt  being  to  be  more  excellent  than 
a  divme :  success  implies  permission,  and  not  ap- 
probation; to  place  the  gods  always  on  the  thriv- 
mg  sjde,  is  to  make  them  partakers  of  all  successful 
wickedness:  to  judge  right,  we  must  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  action;  the  catastrophe  will  best 
decide  on  which  side  is  Providence,  and  the  violent 
death  of  Cajsar  acqnits  the  gods  from  being  com- 
panions  of  his  usurpation. 

Lncan  was  a  determined  republican;  no  wonder 
he  was  a  free-thinker. 

fgj  Mr.  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  has 
these  two  lines :  r      e,      f  umm 

He's  bound  to  please,  not  to  write  well,  and  knowt 
There  is  a  mode  in  plays,  as  well  as  clothes. 
From  whence  it  is  plain  where  he  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  critics;  he  was  forced  to  follow  the 
Jashjon  to  humour  an  audience,  and  not  to  please 
himst^lf.  A  hanl  sacrifice  to  make  for  present  subsist- 
jmce,  especially  for  such  as  would  have  their  writinw 
ive  as  well  as  themselves.  Nor  can  the  poet  whose 
labours  are  his  daily  breail,  l>e  delivered  from  this 
cniel  necessity,  iinlesssome  more  certain  encourare- 
ment  eanlH^ provided  than  the  bare  uncertain  proliU 
of  a  thud  day,  and  the  theatre  be  put  under  some 
inore  iinpaitial  nianajrement  than  the  jurisdiction 
of  playeiN.  Who  write  to  live,  must  unavoidably 
comply  with  their  taste  by  whose  approbation  they 
suhsist ;  some  generous  prince,  or  prime  minist^ 
like  Kichh.Mi,  can  only  find  a  remedy  In  his 
ICpistle  Dcdicatoiy  to  the  Spanish  Friar,  this  in- 
comparable p(jet  thus  censures  himself: 

"  I  remember  some  vers.^s  of  my  own,  Maximin 
and  Alman/or,  which  cry  ven-cance  upon  me  for 
their  extravaccanee,  ice.  All  I  can  say  for  those 
passac:rs  whieli  are  I  hope  no^  many,  is,  that  I 
knew  thiy  weix-  had  cn.)!ii;h  to  pK-ase,  'even  when  I 
wrote  thrm  ;  but  I  repent  of  th.uo  amon?  my  sins- 
and  It  any  of  their  f.ll.,ws  intnuh-  bv  chance  into 
my  present  writings,  I  draw  a  stroke  over  ti,o«;e 
Dahlahs  ot  the  thcatir,  and  am  resolved  I  vvJU 
settle  myself  iv  re|.utation  l>v  the  applause  of 
Ms:  'tis  not  that  I  am  moitilied  to  all  ambition, 
hut  I  se(»rii  as  much  to  take  it  from  half-witted 
.UHJ-^es  as  I  .lu.uld  to  raise  an  estate  by  cheating 
ot  l.uDbl.sr  ueith.r  do  I  disvummcnd  the  lofty 
-style  ill  irauedy,  .shieh  is  poui{>ous  and  ma-nifi'- 
^v.it ;  .nd.  i.otiimv;  is  truly  sublime,  that  is  not  iust 
auil  pru]>cr." 

Thi^  may  stan-i  as  an  unanswerable  flpoloj^  f„r 
Mr.  Dr>'(U^n,  auaiiist  his  critics ;  and  likewise  for 
an  un.|U(sti.jnabl.-  authority  to  eonfirm  tho^e  prin- 
ciples which  the  forcEoiii-  p,Km  pretends  to  lay 
d>^n  for  nothin-  can  be  just  and  proi)cr  but  what 
IS  built  upon  truth. 
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EPIGRAMS  AND  CHARACTERS,  Ssc. 

XNSCRiPTIOM  FOR  A  FIGURE  REPRESENTING  THE 
COD   OP    LOVE. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  lord  and  master  see, 
'thoM  wast  my  slave,  thou  art,  or  thou  shalt  be. 

DEFINITION   OF    LOVE. 

Love  is  begot  by  Fancy,  bred 
By  Ignorance,  by  Ivxptctation  fed, 
Dcstroy'd  by  Kiiowlcflge,  and,  at  best, 
Lost  in  the  moment  'tis  j)Dssess'd. 

WOMEN. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared ;  we  play 
A  round  or  two,  when  us'd  we  throw  away. 
Take  a  fresh  pack  ;  nor  is  it  worth  our  pneving. 
Who  cuts  or  shuffles  with  our  dirty  leaving. 

THE   RELIEF. 

Of  two  reliefs  to  ease  a  love-sick  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair ;  1  urge,  be  kind  : 
Flavia,  be  kind,  the  remedy  's  as  sure, 
Tib  the  most  pleasant,  and  the  quickest  cure. 

IINT   TO   CLARINDA    WITH    A   NOVEL,    ENTITLED, 
LES  MALHEURS  DE  l'aMOUR. 

Haste  to  Clarinda,  and  rc\eal 
Whatever  pains  poor  lovers  fc  el  j 
When  that  is  done,  then  tell  tlie  fair 
That  1  endure  much  more  for  her  ; 
Who'd  truly  know  I^uve's  power  or  smart, 
Must  view  her  eyes,  and  read  my  heart. 

WRITTEN  IN  HER  PRAYER-BOOK. 

In  vain,  Garinda,  night  and  day 
For  pity  to  the  gods  you  pray  ; 
What  arrogance  on  Heav'n  to  call 
For  that  which  you  deny  to  all ! 

SONG    TO   THE    SAME. 

In  vain  a  thousand  slaves  have  trj'd 
To  overcome  Clarinda's  pride  : 

Pity  pleadinff, 

Love  i>ersuafliu?, 
When  her  icy  heart  is  thaw  VI, 
Honour  chides,  and  straight  she's  aw\l, 

Fot>lish  creature, 

Follow  Nature, 
Waste  not  thus  your  prime  ; 

Yimth  's  a  treasure, 

Love  's  a  pleasure, 
Both  destroy'd  by  1  inie, 

ON   THE    SAMP. 

Clarinda,  with  a  hauirbty  graee, 
In  scornful  |H>-tures  sets  l^r  taer. 
And  looks  as  >be  wen-  born  ak>i)e 
To  give  us  love,  and  take  from  none. 
Tho'  1  adore  to  that  dej^re.-, 
Clarinda,  I  would  die  for  tiiee, 
If  you're  too  proud  lo  ease  my  pain, 
I  am  too  proud  for  jour  dib<luiii. 


Guess,  and  Til  frankly  own  her  name 
Whoj^e  eyes  have  kindled  such  a  flame  j 
The  Spartan  or  the  Cyprian  queen 
Had  ne'er  bet  n  sung,  had  she  been  seen. 
Who  set  the  very  t?ods  at  war, 
Were  but  faint  images  of  her. 
Believe  me,  for  by  Heav'ns  'tis  true ! 
The  Sun  in  all  his  ample  view 
Sees  nothing  half  so  fair  or  bright. 
Not  even  his  own  reflecU  d  light. 
So  sweet  a  faee  !  such  graceful  mien  ? 
Who  can  this  be  ? — 'Tis  Howard— or  BallemdeK. 


CLEORA, 


Cleora  has  her  wish,  she  weds  a  peer. 

Her  weighty  train  two  pages  scarce  can  bear; 

Persia,  and  both  the  Indies  must  provide, 

To  grace  her  pomp,  and  gratify  her  pride  ; 

Of  rich  brocade  a  shining  robe  she  wears. 

And  gems  surround  her  lovely  neck,  like  stars  ; 

Drawn  by  six  greys,  of  the  proud  Belgian  kind. 

With  a  long  train  of  livery  beaux  behind. 

She  charms  tJie  park,  and  sets  all  hearts  on  fire. 

The  lady's  envy,  and  tin;  men's  desire. 

Beholding  thus,  "  O  happy  as  a  queen  !" 

We  cry  ;  but  shift  the  gaudy  flattering  scene  j 

View  her  at  home,  in  her  domestic  light ; 

For  thither  she  must  come,  at  least  at  night: 

What  has  siie  there  ?  A  surly  ill-bred  lonl, 

Who  chides,  and  snaps  her  \ip  at  every  woi-d  ; 

A  brutal  sot,  who  while  she  holds  his  head. 

With  drimken  tilth  be<laubs  the  nuptial  bed  ; 

Sick  to  the  heart,  she  breathes  the  nauseous  fume 

Of  odious  steams,  that  poison  all  tlie  room ; 

Weeping  all  night  the  trembling  creature  lies. 

And  counts  the  tedious  hours  when  she  may  rise  z 

But  most  she  fears,  lest  waking  she  should  fmd. 

To  make  anKMids,  the  monster  would  l>e  kind  ; 

Tho>e  matchless  l)eauties,  wortliy  of  a  god. 

Must  bear,  tho'  much  averse,  the  loathsome  load  : 

What  then  may  \m  the  chance  that  next  ensues  ? 

Some  vile  disease,  fn*sh  reeking  from  the  stews; 

Th(!  St  c  ret  vcnou)  circr'ng  in  lur  veins, 

Works  tiiro'  hrrskiu,  jnul  bursts  in  bloating  stains  ; 

Her  clui'ks  their  fn  sinuss  lose,  and  wonted  grace. 

And  an  imusual  palrness  spreads  hi.  r  face  ; 

Her  ey^'s  grow  dim,  and  lur  coiTuj>ted  breath 

Taint iuu  her  gums,  iuft cts  her  iv'ry  t«tth  ! 

()f  sharp  noctuiTial  anguisli  she  complains. 

And,  guiltless  of  the  cause,  relati  s  h(r  pains. 

TIk!  conscious  husband,  whom  like  symptoms  seize, 

Chargrs  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  disease  ^ 

AflVcting  fury  acts  a  madman's  part. 

He'll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  licr  heart ; 

r,i(Is  lur  confess,  calls  lier  ten  thousand  names; 

In  vain  she  knctcls,  she  weeps,  protests,  exclaims; 

Scarce  w  ith  her  lite  she  'scapes,  expos'd  to  shame. 

In  biKly  tortur'd,  mnnler'd  in  lur  fame; 

Kots  with  a  vile  adulteress's  name. 

Ahandou'd  by  her  frirn«ls,  without  defence. 

And  happy  only  in  her  innocence. 

Siu  li  is  the  ven^eanee  the  just  itckIs  provide 
For  th'ise  who  barter  liberty  for  pride. 
Who  impiously  in\oke  the  puwei>-  al»ove 
To  \\itucsi  to  falic  vo\\s  of  mutual  love. 
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IWsanas  of  poor  Cleoras  nrny  be  found. 

Such  hnsbands,  and  such  wrelcbed  wives  abound. 

Ye  guardian  powers !  the  arbiters  of  bliss, 
l*W!3eive  Cbrinda  from  a  fate  lika  this ; 
You  fbrm'd  her  feir,  not  any  grace  deny'd, 
^ut  gaf«,  alas  I  a  spark  too  much  of  pride. 
Reform  that  fiuling,  and  protect  her  still ; 
O  save  her  from  the  curse  of  choosing  ill ! 
Dean  H  not  enyy,  or  a  jealous  care. 
That  mores  these  widies,  or  provokes  this  prayer ; 
Though  worse  than  death  I  dread  to  see  those  charms 
Allotted  to  some  happier  mortal's  arms, 
Tormenting  thought !  yet  could  I  b^r  that  pain. 
Or  any  ill,  but  hearing  her  complain  ; 
Intent  on  her,  my  love  forgets  his  own. 
Nor  frames  one  wish,  but  for  her  sake  alone  ; 
Whome'er  the  gods  have  destin'd  to  prefer. 
They  caonoc  make  me  wretched,  blessing  her. 


CLOE. 

Ihpatibiit  with  tone,  at  last 
I  voitur^d  to  lay  forms  aside ; 

Twas  I  was  modest,  not  she  chaste, 
doe,  .80  gently  press'd,  comply'd. 

With  idle  awe,  an  an^orous  fbol| 
I  gaz'd  upon  her  eyes  with  fear ; 

Ssy,  Love,  how  came  your  slave  so  dull. 
To  read  no  better  theie  ? 

Thus  to  ourselves  the  greatest  foes, 
Althou]^  the  nymph  be  well  inclined ; 

For  want  of  courage  to  propose. 
By  our  own  folly  she  's  unkind. 


MRS,  CLAVERING  », 

SINGING. 

When  we  behold  her  angel  face ; 

Or  when  she  sings  with  heax-enly  grace. 

In  what  we  hear,  or  what  we  see. 

So  ravKhing  's  the  harmony, 
The  melting  soul,  in  rapture  lost. 
Knows  not  which  charm  enchants  it  most 

Sounds  that  made  hills  and  rocks  rejoice, 
Amphion's  lute,  the  Sjrrens'  voice. 
Wonders  with  pain  received  for  true. 
At  once  find  credit,  and  renew ; 

No  charms  like  Clavering's  voice  surprize, 

Except  the  magic  of  her  eyes. 


SONG. 

TsE  happiest  mortals  once  were  we, 

I  lov'd  Myra,  Myra  me ; 
Each  desirous  of  the  blessing. 
Nothing  wanting  but  possessing  ; 

I  lov'd  Myra,  Myra  me, 

The  happiest  mortals  once  were  we. 

But  since  cniel  fates  dissever, 

Tom  firom  love,  and  torn  for  ever, 

*  Afterwards  lady  Cowper. 


Tortures  end  me, 

Death  befriend  me ; 
Of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain, 
Is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain. 


THE  WtLD  BOAWS  DEFENCE. 

A  Boar  who  had  enjoyed  a  happy  reign 
For  many  a  year,  and  fed  on  many  a  man, 
Caird  to  account,  softening  his  savage  eyes. 
Thus  suppliant,  pleads  his  cause  befbre  he  dies. 

For  what  am  1  condemn'd  ?  My  crime  *s  no  more 
To  eat  a  man,  than  yours  to  eat  a  boar : 
We  seek  not  you,  but  take  what  chance  provides^ 
Nature,  and  mere  necessity  our  guides. 
You  murder  us  in  sport,  then  dish  us  up 
For  drunken  feasts,  a  relish  for  the  cup : 
We  lenjfthen  not  our  meals ;  but  you  must  feast. 
Gorge  till  your  bellies  burst — pray  who  *s  the  beast  ? 
With  your  humanity  you  keep  a  fuss. 
But  are  in  truth  worse  bnites  than  all  of  us  : 
We  prey  not  on  our  kind,  but  you,  dear  brother. 
Most  beastly  of  all  beasts,  devour  each  otiier : 
Kings  worry  kings,  neighbour  with  neighbour  strives. 
Fathers  and  sons,  friends,  brothers,  husbands,  wives. 
By  fraud  or  force,  by  poison,  sword,  or  gun, 
Destroy  each  other,  every  mother's  son. 


FOR  LIBERALITY. 

Though  safe  thou  think'st  thy  treasure  lies, 

Hidden  in  chests  from  human  eyes, 

A  fire  may  come,  and  it  may  be 

Bm  y'd,  my  friend,  as  far  fix)m  thee. 

Thy  vessel  that  yon  ocean  stems, 

bmded  with  fjolden  dust,  and  gems, 

Purchas'd  with  so  much  pains  and  cost. 

Vet  in  a  temjiest  may  be  lost. 

Pimps,  whores,  and  bawds,  a  thankless  crew, 

Priesis,  pickpooktts,  and  lawyers  too. 

All  help  by  several  ways  to  drain, 

Thankini!^  themselves  for  what  they  gain  : 

The  lilieral  are  secure  alone, 

For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own, 


CORINNA. 


ConiNNA,  in  the  bloom  of  j-outh 

Was  coy  to  every  lover, 
Rejranlless  of  the  tcmlenst  tnith, 

No  soft  complaint  could  move  her. 

Mankind  was  hers,  all  at  her  feet 
Lay  jirostrate  and  ad niuix, 

The  witty,  iiaiKKome,  rich,  and  great, 
la  vain  alike  imploring;. 

But  now  ffrown  old,  she  would  repiir 
Her  loss  of  tiine,  and  pleasure; 

With  willing^  eyes,  and  uanton  air. 
Inviting  every  gazer. 

But  love  -s  a  summer  flower,  that  dies 
\\'\X\\  the  tirst  we:ahnr's  changing. 

The  lover,  like  the  swallow,  Hies 
from  sun  to  sun,  stjil  ranging. 
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Myra,  let  this  example  move 
Your  foolish  heart  to  reason ; 

Youth  is  the  proper  time  for  love. 
And  age  is  virtue's  seasoiu 


LANSDOWNE'S  POEMS. 


CLOE. 
Bright  as  the  day,  and,  like  the  morning,  fiwr, 
Such  (jloe  is — ^and  common  as  the  air. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  VAPOURS. 

«*  Why  pines  my  dear  ?"  To  Fulvia  his  young  bride, 
Who  weeping  sat,  thus  aged  Comtis  cry*d. 
"  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  such  visions  break  my  rest. 
The  strangest  thoughts  !  I  think  I  am  possest : 
My  sj'mptoms  I  have  told  toymen  of  skill, 
And  if  I  would — they  say — 1  might  be  well.*' 

"  Take  their  advice,"  said  he,  "  my  poor  deaf 
rU  buy  at  any  rate  thy  precious  life."  [wife. 

Blushing,  she  would  excuse,  but  all  in  vain, 
A  doctor  must  be  fetch'd  to  ease  her  pain. 
Hard  press'd,  she  yields  :  from  White%  or  WiU»8, 

or  Tom's, 
No  matter  which,  he  's  summon'd,  and  he  comes. 
The  careful  husband,  with  a  kind  embrace 
Entreats  his  care :  then  bows,  and  quits  the  place  : 
For  little  aibnents  oft  attend  the  fair, 
Not  decent  for  a  husband's  eye,  or  ear. 
Something  the  dame  would  say  :  the  ready  knight 
Prevents  her  speech — "  Here's  that  shall  set  you 

rieht, 
Madam,"  said  he — with  that,  the  doors  made  close. 
He  gives  deliciously  the  healing  dose. 
•*  Alas  !"  she  cries :  "  ah  me  !  O  cruel  cure  ! 
Bid  ever  woman  yet  like  mc  endure  ?" 
The  work  peribmVd,  up  rising  pay  and  light, 
Old  0>mus  is  call'd  in  to  sec  Uie  sight ; 
A  sprightly  red  vermilliou  's  all  her  face, 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace  : 
AVith  tears  of  joy  frosh  gushing  from  his  eyes, 
**  O  wond*rous  power  of  art !"  old  Comus  cries  ; 
**  Amazing  change  '.  astonishing  suc^es^; ! 
Thrice  happy  I  !  What  a  brave  Doctor  's  this  ! 
Maids,  wives,  and  widims,  with  such  whims  oppre^t, 
^lay  thus  find  certain  eave. — Probatuni  est," 


OS  AS  ILL-FAVOVRED  LORD, 

Th  »>t  Macro'p  looks  are  poml,  let  no  man  doubt, 
'\\  hich  I,  his  fiicnil  ami  servant — thus  make  out. 
Ill  evtry  lino  of  his  perfidious  face, 
The  si^Tct  malice  of  his  heart  we  trace  ; 
So  fair  the  warning,  and  so  plainly  x^Tit, 
Let  none  condemn  the  light  that  shows  a  pit. 
Coclf's,  whose  face  finds  credit  for  his  heart. 
Who  can  escape  so  smooth  a  vilLiin's  art  ? 
Adorn'd  with  every  grace  that  can  persuade, 
Seeing  we  trust,  though  siire  to  be  betray'd  ; 
His  looks  .iro  snares :  but  Macro's  cry  **  Beware, 
Bolitve  not,  though  ten  thousand  oaths  he  swear  j' 
If  thou' rt  deceiv'd,  observing  well  this  rule. 
Not  Macro  is  the  knave,  but  thou  the  fool. 
In  this  one  point,  he  and  his  looks  agree. 
As  they  betray  their  mastei^-fo  did  he. 


CLOE. 

Cloe's  the  wonder  of  her  sex, 

'Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender, 
How  might  such  killing  eyes  perplex. 

With  Virtue  to  defend  her  ? 
But  Nature,  graciouily  inclin'd 

With  liberal  hand  to  please  n», 
Has  to  her  boundless  beauty  join'd 

A  boundless  bent  to  ease  us. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Of  injurM  feme,  and  mighty  wrongs  rec^v*<!, 

Cloe  complains,  and  wond'rously  *s  aggriev'd : 

That  free,  and  lavish  of  a  beauteous  fece, 

The  fairest,  and  the  foulest  of  her  race. 

She's  mine,  or  thine,  and,  strolling  up  and  downt. 

Sucks  in  more  filth,  than  any  sink  in  town, 

I  not  deny :  This  I  hare  said,  tis  true ; 

What  wrong  !  to  give  so  bright  a  nyro];^  her  dnfi» 


CORINSA. 


So  well  Corinna  likes  the  joy. 
She  vows  she'll  never  more  be  coy. 
She  drinks  eternal  draughts  of  pleasure  ; 
Eternal  draughts  do  not  suffice, 
**  O  !  give  me,  give  me  more,"  she  cries^ 
"  Tis  all  too  little,  little  measure." 
Thus  wisely  she  makes  up  for  time 
Mispent,  while  youth  was  in  its  prime : 
So  travellers,  who  waste  the  day. 
Careful  and  cautious  of  their  way. 
Noting  at  length  the  setting  Sun, 
They  mend  their  pace  as  night  comes  on. 
Double  their  speed  to  reach  their  inn, 
And  wliip  and  spur  through  thick  and  thin. 


CLOE  PERFVmSG  HERSELF. 

Bet.ieve  me,  Cloe,  those  ]>erfnmes  that  cost 
Such  sums  to  sweeten  thee,  is  treasure  lost ; 
Not  all  Arabia  would  sufficient  be. 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  stink  of  thee* 


BELISDA. 


Br.LiMr>A*s  pride  's  an  arrant  cheat 

A  foolish  artifice  to  blind  ; 
Some  honest  glance,  tliat  scorns  deceit. 

Docs  still  reveal  her  native  mind. 

With  look  demure,  and  forc'd  disdain, 

She  idly  acts  the  saint ; 
We  see  through  this  disguise  as  plain. 

As  we  distinguish  paint. 
So  have  I  seen  grave  fools  design. 

With  formal  looks  to  pass  for  wise  j 
But  Nature  is  a  light  will  shine, 

And  break  through  all  disguise. 
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nrPROMFTU, 

wftirmf  oifDBB  A  ptcTDRB  OF  THi  commttov 

•AJISWICJI,  JMUWM  IM  man's  habit. 

When  Sandwich  in  her  sex's  garb  we  see, 
Ihe  queen  of  beauty  then  she  seems  to  be  ; 
Now  far  Adonis  in  thb  male  disguise. 
Or  Httle  Copid  with  his  mother's  eyes. 
No  style  of  empire  changed  by  this  remove, 
Who  seem'd  the  goddess,  seems  the  god  of  love. 


TO   MT    FRIEND 

MR.  JOHN  DRYDEN, 

•9  HO  SEFEaAL  fiXCELLBNT  TRANSLATIOMf  OF  THX 
A2ICIENT  POETS. 

As  flowers,  transplanted  from  a  southern  sky. 
Bat  hardly  bear,  or  in  the  raising  die. 
Missing  their  native  sun,  at  best  retain 
Bat  a  fiunt  odour,  and  survive  with  pain : 
Thos  ancient  wit,  in  modem  numbers  taught. 
Wanting  the  warmth  with  which  its  author  wrote, 
Is  a  dead  image,  and  a  senseless  draught. 
While  we  trai^fuse,  the  nimble  spirit  flies. 
Escapes  unseen,  evaporates,  and  dies. 
Who  then  to  copy  Roman  wit  desire. 
Most  imitate  with  Roman  force  and  fire. 
In  elegance  of  style,  and  phrase  the  same, 
And  in  the  sparkling  genius,  and  the  flame ; 
Whence  we  conclude  from  thy  translated  song. 
So  jost,  so  smooth,  so  soft,  and  yet  so  strong  ; 
Cdestial  poet !  soul  of  harmony  ! 
That  every  genius  was  revived  in  thee. 
Thy  trumpet  sounds,  the  dead  are  raised  to  light, 
l^ever  to  die,  and  take  to  Heaven  their  flight ; 
Decked  m  thy  verse,  as  clad  with  rays  they  shine, 
Ail  glorify  d,  immortal,  and  divme. 

As  Britain  in  rich  soil,  abounding  wide,' 
Fomish'd  for  use,  for  luxury,  and  pride. 
Yet  spreads  her  wanton  sails  on  every  shore 
For  foreign  wealth,  insatiate  still  of  more. 
To  her  own  wool  the  silks  of  Asia  joins. 
And  to  her  plenteous  harvests,  Indian  mines : 
So  Dryden,  not  contented  with  the  fame 
Of  bis  own  works,  thou8;h  an  immortal  name. 
To  lands  remote,  sends  fbrth  his  learned  Muse, 
The  noblest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose  ; 
Feasting  our  sense  so  many  v-arious  ways. 
Say,  ist  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  of  praise  ? 
That  by  comparing  others,  all  might  see, 
V^Tio  most  exceird,  are  yet  excelPd  by  thee. 


MORSING  HYMN. 

TO  THB   DUTCHSSS   OF   HAMILTON. 

AwAKi,  bright  Hamilton,  arise, 

Goddess  of  love,  and  of  the  day  ;, 
Awake,  disclose  thy  radiant  eyes, 

J^  show  the  Sun  a  blighter  ray. 
Phoebus  in  vain  calls  forth  the  blushing  mom, 
He  but  creates  the  day  which  you  adorn. 
The  lark,  that  wont  with  warbling  throat 

Early  to  salute  the  skies. 
Or  slee{»,  or  else  suspeivls  his  not«y 

Disclaiming  day  iiU  you  ;<ric:«. 
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Goddess  awake,  thy  beams  displaj^ 

Restore  the  universe  to  light, 
When  Hamilton  appears,  then  dawns  the  day  ; 

And  when  she  disappears,  begins  the  night* 

Lovers,  who  watchful  vigils  keep, 

(For  lovers  never,  never  sleep)     ^ 

Wait  for  the  rising  of  the  fair. 

To  offer  songs  and  hymns  of  prayer ; 
Like  Persians  to  the  Sun, 

Even  life,  and  death,  and  hte  are  there  e 

For  in  the  rolls  of  ancient  destiny, 
Th'  inevitable  book,  twas  noted  dowlt| 

The  dying  should  revive,  the  living  die. 
As  Hamilton  shall  smile,  as  Hamilton  shall  frown  I 

CHORUS. 

Awake  bright  Hamiltoq,  arise. 

Goddess  of  love,  and  of  the  day. 
Awake,  disclose  thy  radiant  eyes. 
And  shew  the  Sun  a  brighter  ray. 
Phoebus  in  vain  calls  forth  the  blushing  mon^ 
He  but  creates  the  day,  which  you  adorn. 


DRINKING  SONG  TO  SLEEP. 

Great  god  of  sleep,  since  it  must  be. 

That  we  must  give  some  hours  to  thee. 

Invade  me  n6t  while  the  free  bowl 

Glows  in  my  cheeks,  and  warms  my  soul  ) 

That  be  my  only  time  to  snore. 

When  I  can  laugh,  and  drink  no  more  ; 

Short,  very  short  be  then  thy  reign. 

For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again. 

But  O  !  if,  melting  in  my  arms. 
In  some  soft  dream,  with  all  her  charms. 
The  nymph  belov'd  should  then  surpri^ic. 
And  grant  what  waking  she  denies ; 
Then,  gentle  Slumber,  pr'ythee  stay, 
Slowly,  ah  !  slowly  bring  the  day, 
Let  no  rude  noise  my  bliss  destroy. 
Such  sweet  delusion  's  real  joy. 


WanTEN  UPON  A   DRINKING   GLASS  U^^DEK 

MRS.  HARE'S  NAME. 

The  gods  of  wine,  and  wit,  and  love  prepare. 
With  chearful  bowls,  to  celebrate  tl»e  fair  : 
Love  is  enjoin'd  to  name  his  favourite  toast, 
And  Hare's  the  }?oJdess  that  (Jelijjl.ts  liim  most; 
Phoebus  R]iprov<*s,  and  bids  tlie  trumpet  sound. 
And  Bacchus  in  a  bumper  sends  it  round. 


UNDER  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BOLTON'S. 

Love's  keenest  darts  are  radiant  Bolton's  care. 
Which  the  brijiht  «:<jddess poiaons  with  despair: 
The  gtul  of  wine  the  dire  etfect  foreseen, 
And  sends  the  juice  that  g^ives  the  lover  ease. 


UNDER  THE  LADY  HARPERS. 

To  Harper,  sprightly,  young-,  and  gay, 

Sweet  as  tlie  roby  mom  in  May, 

Fill  to  tht;  brini.  111  drink  it  up 

To  the  last  drop,  were  poi^wn  U|.  the  cup. 
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LADV  MARY  VILLIEWS  NAME. 
Ir  I  not  lorre  you,  Villicrs,  more 
Than  ever  mortal  lov'd  before. 
With  such  a-  passion  fixt  and  sure, 
As  even  possession  could  not  cure. 
Never  to  cease  but  with  my  breath  ; 
May  then  Uiis  bCiniper  be  my  death. 


CUPID  DISARMED. 

TO   TIIE    PRISCPSS   D*AUVBaCNE. 

Crpip,  delighting  to  be  near  her, 

Charm'd  to  behold  her,  charm'd  to  hear  her, 

M  he  stood  gazing  on  her  face, 

Enchanted  with  each  matchless  grace, 

Lost  in  the  trance,  he  drops  the  dart, 

Which  never  fails  to  reach  the  heart: 

She  sei:5e8  It, -and  arms  her  hand-, 

«*  *Tis  thus  1  Love  himself  command  ^ 

Kow  tremble,  crufel  boy,  ^he  taid. 

For  all  the  mischief  you  have  made*" 

The  god,  recovering  his  surprise, 
Trusts  to  his  wings,  away  he  tiies, 
Swift  as  an  arrow  cuts  the  wind. 
And  leaves  his  whole  artillery  behind, 
t^rincess,  restore  the  boy  his  useless  darts, 
With  surer  charms  you  captivate  our  hearts  ; 
love's  captives  oft  their  liberty  rcjriin. 
Death  only  can  release  us  from  your  chain. 


EXPLICATION    IS    FRENCH, 

CUPIDON  DESARMK. 

tAFlR    POUR    MADAMr.    LA    PRTINCESSE   d'aUVERCNE. 

CupiDON,  prenant  plasir  de  se  trouver  tofijours 
iiupies  dVlle ;  charme  de  la  voir,  charme  de 
renttiiflrc  ;  comme  il  admiroit  un  jour  ses  graces 
inimitabU'S,  dans  ccttc  di^traction  de  son  ame  &,  de 
scs  s(;ns,  il  iaissa  tombcr  ce  dard  tatal  qui*  ne 
in;infn)fe  jam  is  de  percer  li^s  canrs.  F.lle  le  m- 
niasst'  soiKlaiu,  &  s'armant  la  belle  main, 

"  Cost  ;rmbi,"dit  tile,  "quejemerendmailrcsse 
d<>  r.Vir.otir,  ttcmhlc/.,  enfant  malia,  je  veiix 
'.aiiuer  tons  Ics  maux  que  tu  as  fait." 

I.e  (lien  ctonii'",  revenant  de  sa  surprize,  se  fmnt 
o  sts  allts,  s'fi'tuuijj",  &:  f;'envoIe  vito  coinnie  vine 
flctbe  qv.i  ft  inl  Tt,  tc  lui  laisse  la  pos^esjiivu  de 
■toute  son  artill'iie. 

P^inre-^^c,   vendez  lui  ses  armes  qrii  vous  iont 

inutil'^s  : 

laNatnre  \.)-i<a«Ionno'^  dc.^  clKirnies  phispnissants  : 

Ixs  captives  (i«'  !A'TU»r.rsnuv«  !it  n  e  mvrent  lalil>e;it!; 

II  n'y'a  que  Irt  Murt  scule  qui  puishe  aflVaneliir  les 

MJtrts. 


The  god  of  love,  the  god  of  wiiw  ^eftiftj, 
Behold  him  in  full  march,  in  Laura^s  eye«  i 
Bacchni^  to  arms !  and  to  resist  the  dart. 
Each  with  a  faithful  brimmer  guard  his  heaiik 
Fly,  Bacchus,  fly,  there's  treason  in  the  cup# 
For  Love  domes  pouring  in  with  every  drop  ^ 
I  feel  him  in  my  heart,  my  blood,  my  brain* 
Fly,  Bacchus,  fly,  resistance  i's  in  vain. 
Or  craving  quarter,  crown  a  frieiwily  bowl 
To  Laura's  health,  and  give  up  all  thy  soul. 


THYRSIS  AND  DELIAk 

SOMG  IN  DIALOGUfi^ 


Delia,  how  long  must  I  dospaii*, 

And  taljc  you  ^ith  disdain ; 
Still  to  my  tender  love  severe, 

Untouch'd  when  I  complain  ? 

DELTA. 

When  men  of  equal  merit  lore  us, 

Alid  do  with  equal  ardour  sue, 
Thyrsis,  you  know  but  one  must  move  us^ 

Can  I  b^  your's  and  Strephon's  too  ? 
My  eyes  view  both  with  mighty  pleasure, 

Impartial  to  your  high  desert. 
To  both  alike,  esteem  I  measure. 

To  one  alone  can  give  my  heart. 

THYRSIS. 

Mysterious  j^iiide  of  inclination. 

Tell  me,  tyrant,  why  am  I 
With  equal  merit,  equal  passion. 

Thus  the  victim  chosen  to  die? 
\\l»y  am  1 

The  victim  chosen  to  die  ? 

DF.fTAv 

On  Fate  alone  depends  success. 

And  Fancy,  Reason  over-rule». 
Or  why  should  V^irtm*  ever  miss 

Reward,  so  often  given  to  fools  ? 
*TU  not  the  vnliant,  nor  the  witty, 

But  who  alone  is  horn  to  please; 
Love  dots  prtd'  stiiiato  our  pity. 

We  ch(Njse  but  whom  In;  first  decrcei. 


B.irCUVS  DISARMKIX 

TO  MRS.  TALHA   DII  ION,    .NOW   J  AOV    FAI.KLASW. 

BACCHfs  to  nrnH  '  tli-^  eiii'my  's  at  iiand, 
t^ura  appears;  >,'ai)(t  lo  yonr  j^Ia'^v^e^,  stand, 


A  LATis  issrniPTtoN 

ON  A  1.:F»AL   for   LFWI5  XIV.  Of  FRANCE. 

PuoxiMi"?  &  similis  reirnas,  T.udovice,  tonanti* 
\  \\n  sununam,  sinmua  enni  jii(tato,  geri^, 

Mn;4T,ns  o*;  cxpansis  nils,  se.d  maximus  armis, 
PruU^ris  bine  Ant- 1- is,  T.'utonts  inde  ferifl. 

Quia  orxant  toto  '1  il.i..ia  foilora  Rbcno, 
Ilia  acpiilnm  tant-jtii,  duHia  fuliuen  habet. 


ENCLIjHrP,     AND     APl'LIRD    tO 

SUEEN  ylKSE. 

iSfxt  to  the  Thunderer  let  Anna  stiud, 
In  piety  suprcuie,  as  in  ouinmand  j 
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YitinM  for  Tictoriom  anus  and  geiterons  aid, 
Yoong  Aiiftria*8  refuge,  and  fierce  Bourbon's  dread. 
*ritaiitan  leagues  in  Tain  shall  brave  the  Rhine, 
When  to  the  eagle,  you  the  thunder  join. 


URGANDA*S  PROPtiECY. 

SFO&BM   IT   ITAY   OP   BFILOGUE   AT  THl 
niST  KEPaESINTATION  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ENCHANTERS. 

Paommc  fury  roUt  within  my  breast, 
Aad  as  at  Delphos,  when  the  foamiag  priest 
Full  oC  his  god,  proclaims  the  distant  doom 
Of  kings  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  come ; 
My  labourinir  mind  so  straggles  to  unfold 
On  British  ground  a  foture  age  of  gold; 
But  lest  hioedulous  ydu  hear^behold : 

Hen  a.  scene  represtni'mg  the  quzsh,  and  the  several 
triumphs  ufhtr  majeity^s  reign. 

Higfa  oA  a  tKrone  appears  the  martial  queen. 
With  grace  soblime,  and  with  imperial  mien( 
Snrreying  round  her,  with  impartial  eyes, 
Whom  to  protect,  or  whom  she  shall  chastise. 
Next  to  her  side,  victorious  Marlbro'  stands, 
M'aitiag,  observant  of  her  dread  commands; 
The  queen  ordams,  and,  like  Alcides,  he 
Obeys,  and  executes  her  high  decree. 
In  every  line  of  her  auspicious  face 
Soft  Mercy  smiles,  adom*d  with  every  f?raci& ; 
So  angels  look,  and  so  when  Heaven  decrees. 
They  scourge  the  world  to  piety  and  peace. 

Empress  and  conqueror,  hail !  thee  Fates  ordain 
O'er  all  the  willing  world  sole  arbitress  to  reigii ; 
To  no  one  people  are  thy  laws  confmM, 
Great  Britain's  queen,  but  fcuardian  of  mankind; 
Sore  htope  of  all  who  dir6  oppression  bear. 
For  all  th*  oppressed  becoMe  thy  instant  care. 
NatioRS  of  conquest  proud,  thou  tamest  to  free. 
Denouncing  war,  presenting  liberty; 
The  victor  to  the  Vanquished  yields  a  prize. 
For  in  thy  triumph  their  redemption  lies; 
Freedom  and  peace,  for  ravish 'd  fame  you  give, 
Invade  to  bless,  and  conquer  to  relicA  e. 
So  the  Sun  scorches,  and  revives  by  turns. 
Requiting  with  rich  metals  where  he  bums. 
Taught  by  this  great  example  to  be  just, 
Succeedmg  kings  shall  well  fulfil  their  trust; 
Discord,  and  war,  and  tyranny  shall  tease, 
And  jarring  nations  be  compell'd  to  peace  ; 
Princes  and  states,  like  subjects  shall  agree 
To  trust  her  power,  safe  in  her  piety. 


PROLOGUE 


THE  BRITISH  ENCHANTERS. 

Poets  by  observation  find  it  true, 
Tis  harder  much  to  please  themselves  than  you  ; 
To  weave  a  plot,  to  work  and  to  retine 
A  labour'd  scene ;  to  polish  every  Hue 
Jud?ment  must  sweat,  and  feel  a  motl^er's  pains  : 
Vain  fix)ls  !  thus  to  disturb  and  rack  then"  brains, 
"When  more  indulgent  to  the  writer'is  ease, 
Yfu  are  too  good  to  be  lo  h&rd  to  }.le&ie; 


No  such  convulsive  pangs  it  will  requirt, 
To  write  the  pretty  things  which  you  admire. 

Our  author  then,  to  please  you,  in  your  way, 
Presents  you  now  a  bauble  of  a  play ; 
In  jingling  rhyme,  well  fortify'd  and  strong, 
He  fights  entrench'd  o'er  head  and  cars  in  song. 
If  here  and  there  some  evil-fated  Une, 
Should  chance  through  inadvertency  to  shine. 
Forgive  him,  beaux,  he  means  you  no  o^cnce. 
But  begs  you  for  the  love  of  song  and  dance, 
To  pardon  all  the  poetry  and  sense. 


AT<0TnER 

EPILOGUE, 

SBSIGNED   FOR  THE   SAME. 

Wrr  once,  like  Beauty,  without  art  or  dre.^s. 

Naked,  and  unadorn'd,  could  find  success. 

Till  by  fruition,  novelty  destroy *d, 

The  nymph  must  And  new  charms  to  be  enjoyed. 

As  by  his  equipa^  the  man  you  pri;:e, 

And  ladies  must  have  gems  beside  their  eyes  : 

So  fares  it  too  with  plays  ;  in  vain  we  write. 

Unless  the  music  and  the  dance  invite. 

Scarce  Hamlet  clean  the  charges  of  the  nipht. 

Would  you  but  fix  some  standard  how  to  move. 

We  would  transform  to  any  thing  you  love ; 

Judge  our  de3ire  by  our  cost  and  pains. 

Sure  the  expense,  uncertain  are  the  pain*?. 

But  thouffli  we  fetch  from  Italy  and  Fraii-^c 

Our  fopperies  of  tune,  and  mo<le  of  dance. 

Our  sturdy  Britons  scorn  to  Iwrrow  sen.<c : 

Howe'er  to  foreign  fashions  we  submit, 

Still  every  fop  prefers  his  mother  wit. 

In  only  wit  this  constancy  is  shown, 

For  nc\'cr  was  that  arrapt  chancrelinir  kivwn. 

Who  for  another's  sense  would  quit  his  own. 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes. 
Begotten  at  his  entrance  in  his  teens  : 
Some  childish  fancies  may  approve  the  toy, 
Some  like  the  Muse  the  more  for  heintj^  a  'w)y; 
And  Indies  should  be  pleas'd,  if  not  content, 
To  find  so  young  a  thin^,  not  wholly  im»">'<tont. 
Our  stage-reformers  too  he  would  disann. 
In  charity  so  old,  in  zeal  so  warm  ; 
And  therefore  to  atone  for  starre  alnnc*;, 
And  gain  the  ehureh-indnlpmee  for  tlie  Miiscs, 
He  i;ives  his  thirds — to  chiiiitable  uses. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  Mn.  BEVIL  hiccon's  rxcii  lcnt  traocdv, 
CM.ivsy 

THE  GENKROl  S  CONQLEROR. 

YovR  comic  writer  is  a  eominon  toe, 
Nunc  can  intrigue  in  pcaee,  or  Im-  a  beau. 
Nor  wanton  wit'**,  nor  widj-.v  can  he  S;  t J, 
Not  c\cn  Hu'vsrl  •  can  inter  t'.K'  (!c:j(1, 
But  straight  tiiis  censor,  in  iiis  wliim  of  wit. 
Strips,  and  i)rei<*nt.s  yuu  naked  to  the  j'li. 

^  Russel,  a  famons  undeitak(;r  for  fnnerTK- ;  al- 
luding: to  a  cnnudy  written  by  sir  KictjuiJ  iloelv*. 
entitled  The  Funyr^l. 
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Thus  critics  should,  like  ihes€,  be  branded  foes, 
Who  for  the  poison  only  suck  the  rose ; 
Snarling  and  carping,  without  wit  or  sense. 
Impeach  mistakes,  overlooking  excellence ; 
As  if  to  every  fop  it  might  belong, 
ljk6  senators  to  censure,' right  or  wrong. 

Bat  generous  minds  have  more  heroic  views, 
And  love  and  honour  ai-e  the  themes  they  choose, 
prom  yon  bright  Heaven  *  our  author  fetch'd  his 
And  paints  the  passions  that  your  eyes  inspire :  [lire, 
Full  of  that  flame,  his  tender  scenes  he  warms, 
And  frames  his  goddess  by  your  matchless  channs. 


EPILOGUE 

TO 

THE  JEW  OF  VENICE. 

Each  in  his  turn,  the  poet  «,  and  the  priest  \ 
Have  view»d  the  stage,   but  like  false  prophets 
The  man  of  zeal,  in  his  religious  rage,        [guess'd. 
Would  silence  poets,  and  reduce  the  stage ; 
The  poet,  raalily  to  get  clear,  retorts 
<ln  kin,^  tlie  scandal,  and  bespatters  courts. 
Both  err :  for,  without  mincing,  to  be  plain. 
The  guilt's  your  own  of  every  odious  scene  : 
'file  present  time  still  gives  the  stage  its  mdde» 
The  vires  that  you  practise,  we  explode ; 
We  hold  the  glass,  and  but  reflect  your  shame,    ' 
T.ike  Spartans,  by  exposing,  to  reclaim. 
The  scribler,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  writes  to  dine, 
And  to  yn\ir  genius  must  conform  his  line ; 
Not  lewd  by  choice,  but  merely  to  submit  ; 
Would  you  encourage  sense,  sense  would  be  writ, 
qood  jdays  we  try,  which,  after  the  first  day, 
t 'nseen  we  act,  and  to  bare  benches  play ; 
Plain  sense,  which  pleas'd  your  sires  an  age  ago, 
Is  lo?t,  witliout  the  garniture  of  show : 
At  vast  expense  wc  labour  to  our  niin, 
And  court  your  favour  with  our  owii  undoing ; 
A  war  of  piotit  mitigates  the  e\  il, 
But  to  be  taxd  and  beaten — is  the  devil. 
1\i)w  was  tlie  scene  forlorn,  and  how  despis'd, 
AVheii  Timo.!,  without  music,  moralizd  ? 
Shakes])e:ire's  sublime  in  vain  entic'd  the  throng, 
Withoiit  the  aid  of  PuitiePs  syren  song. 

in  th(^  same  antique  loojn   these   scenes  were 

wrought, 
Knibillish'd  vith  good  morals,  and  just  thought ; 
True  >  ate.ie  in  her  noblest  litrht  y<»u  si  e, 
r.re  yet  debatich'd,  by  modem  i;allantry, 
To  tiiHiijsr  jfst«5,  and  fulsome  ril>;«Kln-. 
Wliat  lust  leuiains  upon  the  sliiniiig  nias^, 
Anti«|U!tv  must  pii'.ili'ue  to  pT^s. 
'lis  Shakespeare'-  play,  and  if  these  ^ceuf^  nu^- 

earrv, 
Itt  Gorm.m  ^  lake  the  st,gc— or  Lady  Mary  '. 


1  To  th«'  Ladie^;. 

^  Mr.  Dryd.'u's  Prolo^Me  lo  tlie  PilLjnuK 

•1  Mr.  Cllier's  Vltw  oliiic  .'stagu. 

•♦  A  famous  prize  fribter. 

»  K  famous  rupe- dancer  so  caU^d. 


PROLOGVS 


THE  SHE-GALLANtS; 


ONCE  A  LOVEK  AND  ALWAYi  A  LOYER* 

As  quiet  monarchs  that  on  peaceful  thrones 

In  sports  and  revels  long  had  reign'd  like  dronet, 

Rouzing  at  length,  reflect  with  guilt  and  shame. 

That  not  one  stroke  had  yet  been  given  for  famcj 

Wars  they  denounce,  and  to  redeem  the  past. 

To  bold  attempts,  and  rugged  labours  haste  : 

Our  poet  so,  with  like  concern  reviews 

The  youthful  follies  of  a  love-sick  Muse ; 

To  amourous  toils,  and  to  the  silent  grove, 

To  Beauty's  snares,  and  to  deceitfiU  Love 

He  bids  farewel ;  his  shield  and  lance  prepares. 

And  mOimts  the  stage,  to  bid  immortal  wars. 

Vice,  like  some  monster,  suff'nng  none  t'escapc. 
Has  seiz'd  the  town,  and  varies  still  her  shiqpe : 
Here,,  like  some  general,  she  struts  in  state, 
^^'hile  crouds  in  red  and  blue  her  orders  wait; 
There,  like  some  jjensive  statesman  treads  demunt. 
And  smiles  and  hugs,  to  make  destniction  sure : 
Now  under  high  commodes,  with  looks  erect, 
Barefac'd  devours,  in  gaudy  colours  deck'dj 
Then  in  a  \nzard,  to  avoid  giimace. 
Allows  all  freedom,  bat  to  see  the  face. 
In  pulpits  and  at  bar  she  wears  a  gown. 
In  camps  a  swoi*d,  in  palaces  a  crown. 
Rcsolv'd  to  combat  with  this  motley  beast 
Our  poet  comes  to  strike  one  stit)ke  at  least- 

His  glass  he  means  not  for  this  jilt  or  beau. 
Some  features  of  you  all  he  means  to  show. 
On  chosen  heads,  nor  lets  the  thunder  fall, 
But  scatters  his  artillery — at  all. 

Yet  to  the  fair  he  fain  would  quarter  show. 
His  tender  heart  recoils  at  every  blow ; 
If  unawares  he  ffives  too  smart  a  stroke, 
He  means  but  to  correct,  and  not  provoke. 


ODE 


PRESENT  CORRUPTION  OF  MANKIN^, 

INSCRIBED  TO  THr.   LORD  FALKIASD. 

O  FAT  xr  AND  !  offspnng  of  a  renerous  race, 
Reuowu'd  for  anns  and  art.s,  in  war  and  peace. 
My  kinsman,    and  my  friend!   from  whence  tliia 

curse 
Entaird  on  man,  still  to  grow  worse  and  worse? 

Each  age,  industrious  to  invent  new  crimes, 
Strives  to  outdo  in  guilt  prcVeding  tunes  ; 
But  now  we'n;  so  iinprov'd  in  all  that's  bad. 
We  shall  leave  nothing  for  our  Sf.ms  to  add. 

That  idol,  Gold,  posse<;«<^  every  heart. 
To  cheat,  defraud,  and  undtmnine,  is  art; 
Virtue  is  folly;  conscience  is  a  jest ; 
Religion  gain,  or  priestcraft  at  the  best. 

Friendship's  a  cloak  to  hide  some  treacherous  end. 
Your  greatest  foe,  is  your  profcssuig  friend  -, 
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tbt  fOQl  resigned,  unguarded,  and  secure. 

The  wound  is  deepest,  and  the  stroke  most  sure. 

Justice  is  bought  and  sold;  the  bench,  the  bar 
Plead  and  decide;  but  Gold's  thMnteipreter, 
Pemidoua  metal !  thrice  accurst  be  he 
Wbofbond  thee  first;  all  evils  spring  from  thee. 

Sires  sell  their  sons,  and  sons  tfaenr  sires  betray: 
And  senates  Tote,  as  armies  fight,  for  pay; 
The  wife  no  longer  is  restrained  by  shame, 
|tut  has  the  hu^Muid's  leave  to  play  the  game. 


s'd,  decrepit,  from  the  mnct  embrace 
fticceeds,  of  spurious -mold,  a  puny  race ; 
From  such  defenders  what  can  Britain  hope  ? 
And  where,  O  Liberty !  is  now  thy  prop  ? 

Xot  soch  the  men  who  bent  the  stubborn  bow. 
And  learnt  m  rug^  sports  to  dare  a  fb^:  - 
Not  such  the  men  #hO  filPd  with  heaps  of  slam  . 
Fam'd  Agincourt  aAd  Cressy's  bloody  plain. 

Haughty  Britannia  then,  inur'd  to  toil, 
Spraed  far  and  near  the  terroriis  of  her  Isle  3 
Trae  to  herself,  and  to  the  pUUic  weal, 
Ko  Gallic  gold  could  blunt  the  British  steel. 

Not  much  unlike,  when  thou  in  arms  wer't  seen. 
Eager  for  glory  on  th'  embattled  green. 
When  Stanhope  led  thee  through  the  heats  oft^pain. 
To  die  in  purple  Almanara's  plain. 

The  rescued  empire,  and  the  Gaul  subdued. 
In  Anna*s  reign,  our  apcient  fame  renewed : 
What  Britons  could,  when  justly  rous'd  to  war, 
Ut  Blenheim  speak,  and  witness  Gibraltar. 


FORTUNE. 


Wbxk  Vortnne  seems  to  smile,  'tis  then  I  fear 
Some  luriung  ill,  and  bidden  mischief  near : 
Us'd  to  her  frowns,  I  stand  upon  my  guard, 
And  arm^d  in  virtue,  ketp  my  soul  prepared. 
Fickle  and  false  to  others  she  may  be, 
I  can  complain, ....  but  of  h^  cqns^cy. 

Virtutem  &  me, 

Fortunam  ex  aliis ..... 


CHARACTER  OF  MR,  WYCHERhEY  K 

Op  all  our  modem  wits,  none  seem^  to  me 
Once  to  have  touoh'd  upon  true  coined^'. 
But  hasty  ShadweU,  and  slow  Wycherley. 

1  This  character,  however  just  m  other  parti- 
cnlars,  yet  is  ii\jurions.in  one  ;  Mr.  Wycherley  be- 
ing represented  as  a  laborious  writer,  which  every 
man  who  has  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  him 
can  contradict 

Those  indeed,  who  form  their  judgment  only 
firom  his  writings^  may  be  apt  to  imagine  so  many 


Shadwell's  unfinished  works  do  yet  mtipart 
Great  proofe  of  Nature's  force,  thougli  none  of  Art  | 
But  Wycherley  earns  hard  wbfite'er  he  gains. 
He  wants  no  juidgmept^  and  he  spares  no  pains,  &c. 
Lord  Rqohester's  Poems, 


VERSES 


W^rmW   IN   A   LEAP   OP   THB   ACTHOR'S   POIMS, 
PnsSBNTED  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  MUSE'S  LAST  DYJfNG  SONG. 
A.  MUSE  expiring,  who,  with  earliest  voice, 
Made  kings  and  queens,  and  Beauty's  charms  bt^ 

choice; 
Now  on  her  death-bed,  this  last  homage  pays, 
O  Queen  !  to  thee  :  accept  her  dying  lays. 
So,  at  th'  approach  of  Death,  the  cygnet  tries 
To  warble  one  note  more — and  singing  dies. 
Hail,  mighty  queen  !  whose  poweiful  smile  alone 
Commands  subjection,  and  secui-es  tlie  thrgne  : 
Contending  parties,  and  plebeian  rage. 
Had  puzzled  Loyalty  for  half  an  age  : 
Conquering  our  hearts,  you  end  tkc  long  dispute. 
All,  who  have  eyes,  confess  you  absolute. 
To-Tory  doctrines,  even  \Miigs  resign, 
And  in  your  person  own  a  right  divine. 

Thus  sang  the  Muse,  in  her  last  momenta  fiif'd 
With  Carolina's  praise — and  then  expir'd. 


WRITTEN    IS    A    LEAP    OP   Ti'E    SAME    POEM^i, 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAI.. 

When  we'd  exalt  -oine  heavenly  fair, 

To  ^:(llne  bright  goddess  we  compare  : 

Mimrva,  wisdom  ;  Juno,  grace  ; 

And  Vetuis  funiislies  the  face  : 

In  royal  Anne's  bright  form  is  seen, 

What  comprehends  them  all — The  quo^n. 


WIJITTEN    ON    A  WINDOW  IN    THE    TOWER,    WHKIwE  Sl^ 
ROBERT  WALPOr  K   HAD  DF.EN  CONriNED. 

Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen. 
Appear  by  turns,  as  I  ortumi  shifts  tJie  scone  : 
Sonif,  raib'd  alufi,  come  tumbling  down  aniaia, 
And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  aj^aiii. 


:i>ELEViS  .IND  THETIS, 

A    MASQUE,    SET    TO    MUSIC. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 
Pcleus,  in  love  with  Thetis,  by  the  assiitance  of- 
Proteu?  obtains  her  favour  j  but  Jupiter  inter- 


admirable  refleclioas,  such  diversity'  of  images  and 
characters,  such  strict  inquiries  into  nature,  such 
close  obsen^ations  on  the  several  humours,  mannLi-s, 
and  affections  of  all  ranks  and  decrees  of  men,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  true  arid  so  perfort  a  dissection  *f 
humankind,  delivered  with  so  mucii  pointed  wit 
and  force  of  expresiion,  could  be  lu  ether  tlian  the 
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poung,  Peleus  in  despair  consults  Prometheus, 
fiiino\is  for  his  skill  in  astrology ;  upon  whose 
prophecy,  that  the  son  bom  of  Thetis  should 
prove  greater  than  his  father,  Jupiter  desists. 
The  prophecy  was  afterwards  verified  in  the 
birth  of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus. 

PERSONS  IN  THE  MASQUE. 

Jupiter.  Prometheus. 

Peleus.  Thetis. 

The  Scene  repraents  moi/n/ Caucasus ;  Prometheus 
aupears  chained  to  a  rock,  a  vulture  gnaxving  his 
breast.     Peleus  enters  addressing  himself  to  Pro- 
•    metJieus. 

PELEUS. 

Cokdfmn'd  on  Caucasus  to  lie. 

Still  to  bf  djing,  not  to  die, 

With  ceilajn  pain,  uncertain  of  relief, 

True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  grief ! 

To  who5e  inspecting  eye  *tJ8  given 
To  view  the  planetary  way, 
To  penetrate  eternal  day. 

And  to  revolve  the  starry  heaven. 

To  thee,  Prometheus,  I  complain. 

And  bring  a  heart  as  full  of  pain. 

PROMETHEUS. 

From  Jupiter  spring  all  our  woes, 

Thetis  is  Jove's,  who  once  was  thine  : 
'TIS  vain,  O  Peleus,  to  oppose 

Thy  torturer,  and  mine. 
Contented  with  despair, 
Resijr;i  the  fair, 
R<?.sisrTi,  resign, 
Or  wrctclicd  man,  prepare 
For  change  of  torments,  great  as  mine. 

PELEUS. 

In  chance  of  torment  would  be  ease ; 

Could  you  divine  what  lovers  bear, 
Even  you,  Prometheus,  would  confess 

There  is  no  vulture  like  despair. . 

work  of  extraordinarj'  diligence  and  application  : 
vhcreas  oth<  rs,  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  ac- 
tiualntcd  w  ith  the  author,  as  well  as  his  writings, 
;irc  able  tu  nHirm  thes^e  happy  performances  were 
<iiic  to  his  iijlinite  genius  and  natural  iJenetration. 
^\'c  owe  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  having  been 
so  well  enh  itained  and  instructed  by  him  to  his 
facility  of  doing  it ;  for,  if  I  mistake  him  not  ex- 
tn  inely,  had  it  been  a  trouble  to  him  to  write,  he 
voul.I  Ikivc  spared  himself  that  trouble,  ^\'hat  he 
]kts  perfonncd  would  indeed  have  been  diflieult  for 
jiiioiherj  but  the  club  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
hi/e  C'luld  not  lilt,  was  but  a  walking  stick  for 
lUreuIcs. 

Mr.  AVychcrlcy,  in  his  writings,  has  been  the 
>li:ire'  .4  satirist  of  his  time  ;  but,  in  his  nature,  he 
1.;'^  :ill  t!n' softness  of  the  tenderest  dispn^jitions  : 
)ri  his  \v):tings  he  is  severe,  bold,  undertaking  ;  in 
I'l- ii.:vire,  gentle,  modest,  inoffensive  ;  he  makes 
11  -•  (  r  his  satin;  as  a  man  tndy  bi-ave  of  his  courage, 
«  i:ly  uoon  public  occasions  and  for  put. lie  good. 
]^'  <  wiiip.i  :<«;t>nates  tlie  wonnds  he  is  under  a  ne- 
t «  itv  (.)  pntbe,  or,  like  a  ^'owl -naturc<l  conqueror, 
f'li  ".(•s  .a  ib.e  occasions  that  provoke  him  tu  make 
t-i-'-h  havork. 

Tli'^rc  arc  who  object  to  his  versification ;  but  a 


PROMKTHECS. 

Cease,  cruel  vulture,  to  devour, 

PELEUS. 

Cease,  cruel  Thetis,  to  disdain. 

Thetis  entering^  they  repeat  together^ 
Cease,  cruel  vulture,  to  devour. 
Cease,  cruel  Thetis,  to  disdain. 

THrnt. 
Peleus,  uiyustly  you  complain. 

PROMETHEUS   and  PILEUS. 

Ceas«,  cruel  vulture,  to  devour, 
Cease,  cruel  Thetis,  to  disdain. 

THETIS. 

Peleus,  unjustly  you  complain. 

The  gods,  alas  i  no  refuge  find 
From  ills  resistless  Fates  ordain : 

I  still  am  true — aad  would  be  kind. 

PELCUt. 

To  love  and  to  languish 
To  sigh  and  complain. 
How  cruel 's  the  anguish  ! 
How  tormenting 's  the  pain! 
Suing, 
Pursuing, 
Flying, 
Denying, 
O  the  curse  of  disdain. 
How  tormenting  *s  the  pain  \ 
To  love,  &c. 

THETIS. 

Accursed  Jealousy ! 
Thou  jaundice  in  the  lover's  eye, 
Through  which  all  objects  fabe  we  see. 

Accursed  jealousy  I 
Thy  rival,  Peleus,  rules  the  sky, 

Svt  I  so  prize  thj*  love. 
With  Peleus  I  would  choose  to  die. 
Rather  than  reign  with  Jove. 

diamond  is  not  less  a  diamond  for  not  being  polish- 
ed. \'ersincation  is  in  poetry  what  colwiring  is  in 
painting,  a  beautiful  ornament ;  but  if  the  propor- 
tions are  just,  the  posture  true,  the  figure  bold, 
and  the  resemblance  according  to  nature,  though 

I  the  colours  should  happen  to  be  rouiih,  or  care- 
lessly laid  on,  yet  may  the  piece  be  of  inestimable 
value  ;  whereas  the  finest  and  the  nicest  colouring 
art  can  invent,  is  but  labour  in  vain,  whrre  the  rest 
is  wanting.  Our  present  writers  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  seem  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  their  en- 
deuvi.nrs  upon  the;  harmony  of  vords;  hut  then, 
like  eunuehs,  they  sacrilice  their  manhood  for  a 
v(ii  ■<•,  and  reduce  our  poetry  to  be  like  echo,  no- 
thini;  but  sound. 

In  Mr.  W'ycberley,  ever^'  thing  is  masculine  ; 
his  Mu;re  is  nut  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to 
a  b;ittlc  J  not  adorned  for  parade,  but  execution  ; 
he  would  be  tried  by  the  sharpness  of  his  blade, 
and  not  by  the  liucry ;  like  your  heroes  of  anti- 
(piitj',  he  charges  in  iron,  and  seems  to  despise  all 
ornani«  nt  but  intrinsic  merit  j  and  like  those  he- 
roe ;  has  therefore  added  another  name  to  his  own, 
and  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,    is  distiuiruished  by  the  just  appellation   of 

I  Maiily  Wychcriey.  LAySJXfH'SE, 
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itf  dap  tf  thunder;  Jupiter  appears,   descending 
upon  hit  eagle. 
But  see,  the  mighty  thunderer  's  here  j 

Tremble  Pdeus,  tremble,  fly ; 
The  thunderer  !  the  mighty  thunderer  ! 
Tkemble,  Peleus,  tremble,  fly. 

^  JuU  chorus  qf  voices  and  fTutrumtnis  as  Jupiter 
if  descending. 


B«it  see,  the  mighty  thunderer  *6  here  ; 

Tremble  Peleus,  tremble,  fly ; 
The  thunderer !  the  mighty  thunderer ! 

Tremblej  Peleu^  tremble,  fly. 

Jupiter  being  descended^ 


Kresumptnous  slave,  rival  to  Jove, 

How  dar'st  thou,  mortal,  thus  defy 
A  goddess  with  audacious  love, 
i^nd  irritate  a  god  with  jealousy  ? 
Presumptuous  mortal — hence— ■ 
Tremble  at  omnipotence. 

fELEUS. 

jkrmM  with  love,  and  Thetis  by, 

Ifear  noodds 

Of  men  or  gods. 
But  Jove  himself  defy, 
^love,  lay  thy  thunder  down ; 

Arm'd  with  bve,  and  Thetis  by, 
There  is  more  terrour  in  her  firown^ 
And  fiercer  light'nhig  in  her  eye ; 

I  fear  no  odds 

Of  men  or  gods. 
But  Jove  himself  defy, 

JUPITER, 

Bring  me  light'ning,  give  me  thunder, 
Haste,  ye  Cyclops,  with  your  forked  rods. 
This  rebel  live  braves  all  the  gods. 

Bniig  me  lightening,  give  me  thunder. 

Peleus  and  Thetis,  holding  fast  by  one 

Jore  may  kill,  but  ne'er  shall  sunder,    latwther. 

JUPITER. 

3ring  me  light'ning,  give  me  thunder. 

PELEUS  and  thetis. 
^e  may  kill,  but  ne'9r  shall  sunder, 

THETIS    to   JUPITER. 

Thy  love  still  arm'd  with  ^le. 
Is  dreadful  as  thy  hate  : 
P  might  it  prove  to  me. 
So  geoUe  Peleus  were  but  free ; 
O  might  it  prove  to  me 
^  £ita]  as  to.  lost  consuming  Semele  !. 
Thy  love  stitt^  arm'd  with  fate. 
Is  dreadful  as  thy  hate. 

PROMETHEUS  to  JUPITER. 

Son  of  Saturn,  take  advice 

Fhim  one  whom  thy  severe  decree 

Has  fumishM  leisure  to  grow  wise : 

Thau  rul*8t  the  gods,  but  Fate  rules  thee. 

[the   PROPHECY.] 

Whoe'er  th'  immortal  maid  compressing, 
(lull  taste  joy^  ^  reap  the  blessing, 


Thus  th'  unerring  stars  advise: 
From  that  auspicious  night  an  heir  shall  riit^ 

Paternal  glories  to  eflace 

The  most  illustrious  of  his  race, 
Tho'  sprang  from  him  who  rules  the  skies. 

JUPITER    [Apart,y 
Shall  then  the  son  of  Saturn  be  undone.^ 
Like  Saturn,  by  an  impious  son  ? 
Justly  th'  impartial  Fates  conspire, 
Dooming  that  son  to  be  the  sire 

Of  such  another  son. 
Coiipsci/.)U8  of  ills  that  I  have  done, 
My  fears  to  prudence  shall  advise ; 
And  guilt  that  made  me  great,  shall  make  mc  ^ 

The  fatal  blessing  I  resign ;  * 
Peleus,  take  the  maid  divine : 

[Oiving  her  to  Peleus. 
Jove  ponsenting  she  is  thine ; 
llie  fotal  blessing  I  resign. 

[Joins  iheir  hands* 
peleus. 
Heav'n  had  been  lost,  had  I  been  Jove. 
There  is  no  Heav'n,  there  is  no  Heav*n  but  lov«. 

PELEUS  ajid  THBTis,  together* 
There  is  no  Heav'n  but  love. 

No,  no,  no. 
There  is  no  Heav'n  but  love. 

JUPITER  to  PROMETHEUS. 

And  thou,  the  stars  interpreter, 

'TIS  just  I  set  thee  free. 

Who  giVBt  me  liberty :. 
Arise,  and  be  thy  self  a  star, 

'TIS  just  I  set  thee  free, 

Who  giv'st  me  liberty. 

[The  vidlure  drops  dead  at  the  feet  (^  Pro- 
metheus, Am  chains  drop  off  and  he  is  borne 
up  to  Heaven  uith  Jupiter  to  a  loud  /?ou- 
rish  of  all.  the  instruments, 

[Peleus  ifnd  Thetis  run.  into  each  ^thfrs  armfy^ 


Fly,  fty  to  my  arms,  to  my  arms. 
Goddess  of  immortal  charms  ! 
To  my  amis,  to  my  arms,  fly,  fly, 
Goddess  of  transporting  joy  [ 

But  to  «;a7.e 

On  tliy  face, 
Thy  gentle  hand  thus  pressing. 
Is  heav'nly,  hcav'nly  blessing. 

O  my  S4)ul ! 
Whither,  wliither  art  thou  flying  > 
Lost  in  sw^t  tumultuous  dying, 
Whitlitjr,  whither  art  thou  flying, 

O  my  soul ! 

THETIS. 

You  tremble,  Peleus — So  do  I — 

Ah  stay  !  and  we'll  together  die, 

Inmioilal,  and  of  race  divine. 

My  soul  shall  take  its  flight  with  thine : 

Life  dissolving  in  dehght, 

Heaving  breasts,  and  swimming  sight, 

Falt'riiig  speech,  and  gasping  breath, 

Symptoms  of  delicious  death. 

Life  dissolvini^  in  delight, 

My  soul  is  ready  for  the  flighty 
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Omyta4f 
Whither,  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 
Lost  in  sweet  tumultuous  dyii^. 
Whither,  whither  art  thou  flying, 

O  my  soul ! 

Pbleus  and  Thetis  both  together  repeat 

O  my  soul  I 
"lilTiithnr,  whither  art  thou  flying } 
Lost  ill  SA^eet  tumultuous  dying. 
Whither,  whither  art  thou  flying, 

O  my  soul ! 

Chorus  of  all  the  voices  and  instruments,  nnging, 
and  dancing. 
When  the  storm  is  blown  over,. 

How  blest  is  the  swain. 
Who  begins  to  discover 

An  end  of  his  pain  ! 
When  the  storm,  &c. 

IThe  mcuk  concludes  xcitk  a  variety  of  dances."} 


BRITISH  ENCHANTERS; 

OR, 

NO  MAGIC  LIKE  LOVE, 

A 

Dramatic  Poem. 

WITH 
ICBMES,  MACHINES,  MUSIC,  AND  DECORATIONS. 

THE  PREFACE. 

Op  all  public  spectacles,  that  which  should  pro- 
perly be  called  an  Opera,  is  calculated  to  give  the 
highest  delight.  There  is  hardly  any  art  but  what 
is  required  to  famish  towards  the  entertainment ; 
and  there  is  something  or  otljer  to  be  provided  that 
may  touch  every  se^nse,  and  please  everj'  palate. 

The  poet  has  a  two-fold  task  upon  his  hands  in 
the  dramatic,  and  the  lyric:  the  architect,  the 
painter,  the  com|X)ser,  the  actor,  the  singer,  the 
dancer,  6cc.  have  each  of  them  their  several  employ- 
ments in  the  preparation,  and  in  the  execution. 

The  same  materials  indeed,  in  different  hands, 
will  have  difi'erent  success;  all  depends  upon  a  skil- 
ful mixture  of  the  \'arious  ingredient's :  a  bad  artist 
will  make  but  a  meer  hodge-podjre  with  the  same 
materials  that  one  of  a  good  taste  shall  prepare  an 
excellent  olio. 

The  seasoning  must  be  sense ;  unless  there  is 
wherewithal  to  please  the  undei-standing,  the  eye 
and  the  ear  will  so<jn  grow  tired. 

The  French  opera  is  perft.ct  in  the  derorations, 
the  dancing,  and  magnificence;  the  Italian  excels 
in  the  music  and  voices;  but  the  drama  falls  short 
in  both. 

An  Fntflish  "Stomach  requires  something  solid  and 
substintial,  and  will  rise  hungry  from  a  regale  of 
nothing  but  «weet-mcats. 

An  opera  is  a  kind  of  ambigu ;  the  table  is  finely 
illuminated,  adorned  with  flowers  and  fniits,  and 
every  thing;  that  the  season  aflbrda  fragrant.or  de- 


lightful to  the  eye  or  the  odour ;  hut  unless  there  i« 
something  too  for  the  appetite,  *ti8  odds  bat  the 
guests  break  up  dissatisfiecL 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  poet  alone  to  provide 
for  that,  in  the  choice  of  his  fable,  the  conduct  of 
his  plot,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  the  elevation 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  justness  of  his  characters. 
In  this  consists  the  solid  and  the  sqbstantial. 

The  nature  of  this  entertainment  requires  the  plot 
to  be  formed  upon  some  story  in  which  enchanters 
and  magicians  have  a  principal  part :  in  our  modem 
heroic  poems,  they  supply  the  place  of  the  gods 
with  the  ancients,  and  make  a  much  more  natural 
appearance  by  being  mortals,  with  the  diflcrence 
only  of  being  endowed  with  supernatural  power. 

The  characters  should  be  great  and  illustrious; 
the  figure  the  actor  makes  upon  the  stage  is  one 
part  of  tlie  omamt'ot ;  by  consequence  the  senti- 
ments must  be  suitable  to  the  characters  in  which 
love  and  honour  will  have  the  principal  share. 

The  dialogiie,  which  in  the  Freneh  and  Italian  is 
set  to  notes,  and  suuir,  I  would  have  pronounced  j 
if  the  numbers  are  of  tht  mselves  hannonious.  there 
will  be  no  need  of  music  to  set  tliem  off;  a  good 
vei-se,  well  pronounced,  is  in  its<*lf  musical ;  and 
speech  is  certainly  more  natural  for  discourse,  tlian 
singing. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  pre po  tenuis  than  to  be- 
hold Cato,  Juhuft  Cj.'sar,  and  Vlc\aiirlor  the  Great, 
strTitting  upon  the  stn^e  in  the  figure  ji  songsters, 
pei-sonatcd  by  eutuu  li.v  ? 

The  singing  therefore  should  be  \i holly  applied 
to  the  lyrical  part  of  the  entertainment,  wiiit  h,  by 
being  freed  from  a  tiresome,  uniiatural  recitative, 
must  certainly  admini>ter  more  reasouahU  plea.sure. 

The  several  pails  of  the  cntertalnuitnt  >hoidd  be 
so  suited  to  relie\e  oni  amither,  as  to.be  ti^ious  in 
none  ;  and  the  connection  should  be  sueh,  that  not 
one  should  be  able  to  subsist  Mitiiout  the  other ;  hke 
embroidery,  so  fixt  and  wrou<,dit  inli  the  sul^tancc, 
that  no  part  of  t^\o  ornament  could  be  removed, 
without  tearing  the  stuff. 

To  introduce  sinking  and  dancing,  by  head  and 
shoiUders,  no  way  relati\e  to  the  action,  does  not 
turn  a  play  into  an  opera ;  tliough  that  title  is  now 
promiscuously  given  to  every  farce  sprinkled  here 
and  there  with  a  song  and  a  dance. 

The  richest  lace,  ridiculously  set  on,  will  make 
but  a  fi>ors  coat. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  criticise  what  has  ap- 
peared of  this  kind  on  the  Eniflish  stac^e  :  we  have 
several  poems  under  the  name  of  Dramatic  Operas 
by  the  best  hands  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  sulyects 
for  the  most  jKirt  have  Ixen  hnproperly  chosen; 
Mr.  Addison  Is  Rosamond,  and  Mr.  Congreve's  Se- 
niele,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  are  rather 
masques,  than  ojx^ras. 

As  I  cannot  help  being  concerned  for  the  honour 
of  my  country-,  even  in  the  rninute^l  things,  I  an\ 
for  endeavouring  to  out-do  our  neighbours  in  per- 
formances of  all  kinds. 

Thus  if  the  splendour  of  the  French  opera,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  Italian,  were  so  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  the  charms  of  poctiy,  uj^on  a  reyridai 
dramatic  bottom,  as  to  instruct,  as  well  as  dclijjht. 
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toimpfOfB  tbsmbidy  «•  well  ai  ravwh  the  sense, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  such  an  addition  would 
entitle  our  English  opera  to  the  preference  of  all 
others.  The  thiid  part  of  the  encouragement,  of 
which  we  have  been  so  liberal  to  foreigners  for  a 
coooert  of  music  only,  mis-call*d  an  opera,  would 
OKve  than  e&ct  it. 

In  the  oonstniction  of  the  foUow'oig  poem,  the 
•nthor  has  endeavoured  to  set  an  example  to  his 
inlet ;  precepts  are  best  explained  by  examples ;  an 
abler  hand  migbt  have  executed  it  better.  How- 
ever, it  may  serve  for  a  model  to  be  improved  upon, 
when  we  grow  weary  of  scenes  of  low  life,  and  return 
to  a  taste  of  more  generous  pleasures. 

We  are  reproached  by  foreii?ners  with  such  un- 
natural irregujantics  in  our  dramatic  pit»ces,  as  are 
■hocking  to  all  other  nations;  eveu  a  Swi^s  his 
pUyed  the  critic  upon  us,  without  considerin.ff  they 
are  as  little  approved  by  the  judicious  in  our  own. 
A  strai^HTCr  who  is  ignorant  of  the  laucrua^e,  and  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  sciitimcnts,  condemns  by 
the  eye,  and  concludes  what  he  henrs  to  be  ns  ex- 
travagant as  what  he  sees.  When  iKdipus  breaks 
bis  neck  out  of  n  balcony,  and  Jocasta  appears  in 
her  bed,  murdering  herself  and  her  children,  instead 
of  moving  ^errouT,  or  compassion,  such  spectacles 
only  fill  the  spectator  with  borrour :  no  wonder  if 
ftrangL-rs  are  shocked  at  such  sights,  and  conclude 
ns  a  uation  hardly  yet  civilized,  that  can  seem  to 
delis^t  in  them.  To  remove  this  reproach,  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  our  scenes  were  less  bloody,  and 
the  sword  and  dagger  more  out  of  iWiion.  To 
make  tome  amends  for  this  exclusion,  I  would  be 
less  severe  as  to  the  rigour  of  some  other  laws 
esacted  by  the  masters,  though  it  is  always  ad- 
Titeable  to  keep  as  close  to  them  as  possible  ; 
but  reformations  are  not  to  be  brought  about  all  at 


It  may  happen,  that  the  nature  of  certain  subjects 
proper  for  monnjr  the  ^passions  may  re(juire  a  liltle 
more  latitude,  and  then,  without  oJfence  to  the  critics, 
sure  there  may  be  room  for  a  sax  injr  in  c<]uity  from 
the  severity  of  the  common  law  of  l^arnas^sus,  as 
well  as  of  the  King's  Bench.  To  sacritice  a  princi- 
pal beauty,  ujK>n  which  the  sucotNs  of  the  whole  may 
depend,  is  beiiig  too  strictly  tied  down  ;  in  sych  a 
fiase,  suounum  jus  may  be  summa  injuria. 

Comeille  himself  complains  of  finding  his  !?<*nius 
often  crampt»d  by  his  own  rules :  **  There  is  inlinile 
difference  (says  he  between  speculation  and  prac- 
tice :  let  the  wvcn  st  critic  make  the  trial,  he  will 
be  convinced  by  his  own  exjXTicuce,  tiiat  u|»tn  cer- 
tain occasions  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  shall  exclude  a  bri;:ht  opp<.»rtnnity  of 
shining,  or  touching  the  passions.  Where  thi'  breach 
is  of  little  moment,  or  can  be  contrivitd  to  be  as  it 
Were  imperceptible  in  the  representation,  a  g<  ntle 
dispensation  might  be  allowwl."  To  those"  little 
freedoms  he  attributes  the  success  (»f  liis  C  id  :  but 
the  rigid  legislators  of  the  academy  haiidl.fl  him  so 
rouj^hly  for  it,  that  he  neverdurst  make  the  \entnn. 
apin,  nor  none  who  have  followed  him.  Thus 
pinioned,  the  French  Muse  mu^t  always  llutt'^r,  like 
a  bird  with  the  wings  cut,  iacapabio  of  a  luftv 
flight. 

The  dialogue  of  their  tragedies  is  un']<'r  the  same 
constraint  as  the  construction;  not  4  diecour^e^  tut 
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an  oration ;  not  speaking,  bat  declaiming ;  not  free» 
natural,  and  easy,  as  conversation  should  be,  but 
precise,  set,  formal  argumenting,  pro  and  con,  like, 
disputants  in  a  school  In  writing,  Kkc  dress,  is  it 
not  possible  to  be  too  exact,  too  starched,  and  too 
formal }  Pleasing  neglijsence  1  have  seen :  who 
ever  saw  pleasing  formabty  ? 

In  a  word,  all  extremes  arc  to  be  avoided.  To 
be  a  French  puritan  in  the  drama,  or  an  English' 
latitudinarian,  is  taking  different  paths  to  be  both 
out  of  the  road.  If  the  Britisii  Muse  is  too  unruly, 
the  French  is  too  tame ;  one  wants  ft  curb,  the  other 
a  spur. 

By  pleading  for  some  little  relaxation  from  tho 
utmost  severity  of  the  rules,  where  the  subject  may 
set  m  to  require  it,  I  am  not  bespeakina:  any  such 
indulgence  for  the  prestmt  pertbrmance:  though 
the  ancients  have  left  us  no  p.ittem  to  follow  of 
this  species  of  tragedy,  I  per.'eiv«,  upfjn  exami* 
nation,  that  I  have  been  attentive  to  their  strictest 
lessons. 

The  unities  are  religiously  ol>sorved  :  tho  place 
is  the  same,  varied  only  into  ditVercnt  pixwpects  by 
the  power  of  enchantment :  all  the  incidents  fell 
naturally  within  the  very  time  of  representation : 
the  plot  is  one  principal  action,  and  of  that  kind 
which  introduces  variety  of  turns  and  changes,  all 
tendinp:  to  the  same  point :  the  ornaments  and  de- 
corations are  of  a  piece  with  it,  so  that  one  could 
not  well  snSsist  i^ithout  the  other  :  every  act  con- 
cludes with  some  unexpected  levulntion  :  and  in  the 
end,  vice  is  punished,  virtue  rewarded,  and  tlie 
moral  is  instniclive. 

Rhvme,  wliich  I  would  by  no  means  admit  into 
the  dialogue  of  graver  trasfedy,  seems  to  me  the 
most  proper  stylo  tor  repix-.^entations  of  this  heroic 
roTua.itic  kind,  and  l>est  adapted  to  accompany 
nui'^ic.  Th<'  s»»lemn  lao^juatjc  uf  a  hanirhty  tyrant 
Aviil  by  no  m<  a  is  become  a  passionate  lovt-r,  and 
tender  sentimt  .;ts  rcHjuire  the  s«jfte^t  cuiouring. 

The  tlicme  must  govern  the  style  j  everj' thought, 
every  character,  every  subject  of  a  dilferent  nature, 
must  speak  a  different  lanpiage.  An  humble  lover'a 
j:vntle  address  to  his  mi^trc•ss  would  rumble  strange- 
ly in  the  Miltonic  diah-ct;  and  tliesoft  liarmony  of 
Mr.  Waller's  nuuibi  rs  woidd  as  ill  become  the 
moutiis  of  Lucifer  and  Betilzebub.  The  terrible, 
and  the  tender,  nuu»t  be  Let  to  different  notes  of 
music. 

To  conclude.  Tliis  dramatic  attempt  was  the 
first  e-x>ay  of  a  ver\'  infant  Mu>e,  rather  as  a  Uisk 
at  <ueli  h'tur'-  as  \u  re  in  c  iVom  other  ex«'rcises,  t):au 
any  ^^ay  meant  for  puUlic  enlertainment :  but  Mr. 
Betterton,  having  had  a  ca.^ual  sight  of  it  many 
years  after  it  was  written,  hedged  it  for  the  stage, 
where  it  fountl  so  ruvourable  a  reception,  as  to  have 
an  uninteiTuj)tt-d  run  of  at  liast  forty  days.  Tha 
s«'naration  of"  the  principal  actors,  which  soon  fol- 
lo'.^L-d,  and 'h'"  intr<*<luetion  of  the  Italian  opera, 
put  a  stop  to  its  farther  appearance. 

Had  it  lieen  coniiH.^ed  at  a  riper  time  of  life,  the 
faalt-J  miwlit  lja\el'en  fewer:  howevwr,  U|X)n  re- 
visiii'Z  it  now,  at  .so  i;Tt  at  a  di^tao.'c  of  time,  with 
a  eooK  r  j^dL-^ni'iit  liian  the  lirst  conceptions  of 
youth  will  aiiow,  1  cuimot  ubs'olutely  say,  scripSitkiC 
pudet. 
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LANSDOWNE'S  POEMS. 


PERSONS  NAMES. 


MEN. 
Cbuvi,  a  Brii'ttk  kingt  father  to  Oriana. 

CoMfTAMTivs,  a  Roman  emperor^  designed  for  mar- 
riage with  Oriana. 
Amazhs  or  Gaul^o  famous  knight  adventurer,  in 

love  vciik  Oriana. 
Flohestah,     his    companion, .in  love  with  Cori- 

Banda. 
AxcALAVs,       a  wicked  enchanter,  enemy  to  Amadis. 
Ijjcw^  a  Roman  qf  the  emperorU  train*  " 


WOMEN. 


OftlAlfAy 


CORISANDtA, 

Urcanda, 
Abcabon, 
Delia, 


tit  love  xeith  Amadis,    but  given    in 

marriage  to  Coostantius.. 
betrothed  to  Florestan. 
good  enchantress,  friend  to  Amadis. 
sister  to  Arcalaus. 
an  attendant  to  Urganda. 
Troops  of  magicians  attending  the  several  enchan- 
ters.    Knights  and  ladies,   captives.      Min  and 
women  attending  the  British  court.     Priests,  or 
Druids.    Romans  attending  Constantius.  Singers, 
dancers,  SCc. 
&:£N£   the  hinges  palace,   and  parts  adjacent,  in- 
habited  by  the  different  enchanters^ 


ACT  L      SCENE  I. 

The  curtain  ris^s  to  a  symphony  of  all  sorts  of  in- 
ttruments  of  music.  The  scene  represents  an  en- 
chanted grove,  adorned  and  beautified  xuith  foun- 
lairUf  statues,  £\c, 

Urganda  and  Delia  performing  some  solemn  ce- 
remony of  enchantment. 

A  fuU  stage  qf  singers  and  dancers. 

VRGAKOA. 

Sound,  sound,  ye  winds,  the  rended  clouds  divide, 
Fright  beck  the  priest,  and  save  a  trembling  bride, 
Assis^  an  ii^ur'd  lo\-er*s  feithful  love : 
An  injur'd  |over*s  cause  is  worthy  Jove. 

DELIA. 

Successful  is  our  charm  :  the  temple  shak'?s, 
The  altar  nods,  th*  astonishM  priest  for«JHkc  s   [sido, 
The  hallow'd  shrine,  starts  from  the  brldc;rrooin's 
Breaks  off  the  rites,  and  leaves  the  knot  unty'd. 

VRGANPA. 

Ye  sweet  musitnans  of  the  sky, 

Hither,  hither,  hither,  fly,  fly, 
And  with  enchanting  notes  all  magic  else  supply. 
[Urganda  and  Delia  retire  doxcn  the  scene,  rcaiiug 
their  enchanted  rods,  as  continuing  the  ceremvny. 

Full  chorus  of  instruments  and  voices. 
Sound  the  trumpet,  touch  the  lute. 
Strike  the  lyre,  inspire  the  fluto; 
In  harmony. 
Celestial  harmony. 
All  magic  charms  arc  found ; 
Sound  the  trumpet,  sound. 
IHere  the  statues  leap  from  their  pedestals,  and  form 
variety  vf  dances. 


Chorus  of  singers  after  the  idnee. 
Music  so  charms,  {md  does  90  sweetly  wouqfI» 
That  ev'ry  sense  is  ravish'd  wi^  the  sqund, 
A  single  voice^ 

When  nymphs  are  coy, 

And  fly  from  joy, 
The  shepherd  takes  his  reed  | 

He  plays  a  tune, 

She  stops  as  soon. 
And  straight  they  are  agreed. 

The  battle  near. 

When  cowards  fear. 
The  drum  and  trumpet  sounds  } 

Their  courage  warms. 

They  rush  to  arms. 
And  brave  a  thousand  wounds. 


By  harmony  our  souls  are  sway*d  ; 

By  harmony  the  world  was  made. 

A  second  dance, — Singers  again  advanct^ 

A  single  voice^ 
\Mien  with  adoring  looks  we  gaze 
On  bright  Oriana's  hea^•enly  face, 
In  ev'ry  glance,  and  ev'ry  grace. 
What  is  it  that  we  see, 

But  harmony, 
Celestial  harmony ! 
Our  ravishM  hearts  leap  up  to  meet 
The  music  of  her  eyes, 
The  music  of  her  eyes. 
And  dance  around  her  feet. 

Full  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments,  as  at  firsf. 
Sound  the  trumpet,  touch  the  lute. 
Strike  the  lyre,  inspire  the  flute  ; 
In  harmony. 
Celestial  harmony, 
All  ma.£fic  charms  are  found  j 
Sound  the  trumpet,  sound. 
A  third  dance, 

Urganda  and  Delia  dmc  forward, 

URGANDA. 

This  care  for  Amadis,  ye  gods,  approve. 
Tor  what 's  a  soldier's  rccomi>ence  but  love  ? 
When  forcM  from  Britain,  call'd  to  distant  war. 
Ills  vauquish'd  heart  remain'd  a  captive  here  j 
Oriana's  eyes  that  "rlorious  conquest  made. 
Nor  was  his  Iqve  ungratefully  repaid. 

DELIA. 

By  Arcabon,  like  hostile  Juno,  crost, 
And,  like  j^iueas,  driv'n  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  wand'rinff  hero  wou'd  return  too  late, 
Charg'd  by  Oriana  with  the  crimes  of  Fate  ; 
Who  anxious  of  neglect,  suspecting  change. 
Consults  her  pride,  and  meditates  revenge. 

URGANDA. 

Just  in  the  moment,  when  resentment  fires, 
A  charming  rival  tempts,  a  rugged  king  requires  \ 
Love  yields  at  last,  thus  combated  by  pride, 
And  slie  submits  to  be  the  Roman's  bride. 

DELIA. 

Did  not  your  art  with  timely  charms  provkku 
Oriana  were  liis  wife,  and  not  his  bride. 
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•tCAMDA. 

<n  ancient  ^mes,  ere  chivalry  was  knoim 
^Tbe  infiuit  world  with  monsters  oyergrown. 
Centaurs  and  giants,  nur^  with  human  blood, 
jknd  dire  magicians,  an  infernal  brood, 
Vex'd  men  and  gods :  but  most  the  £ur  complain 
Of  Tiolated  loves,  and  lovers  slain. 
To  shelter  innocenoe,  and  ii^ur'd  right, 
The  nations  all  elect  some  patron -knight. 
Sworn  to  be  true  to  love,  and  slaves  to  fsune. 
And  many  a  valiant  chief  enrolls  his  name  ; 
By  shining  marks  distinguished  they  appear, 
And  various  orders  various  ensigns  wear, 
fioond  by  strict  oaths,  to  serve  the  brightest  eyes, 
Not  more  they  strive  for  glory,  than  the  prize ; 
While  to  invite  the  toil,  the  fairest  dame 
Of  fintain  is  the  boldest  champion's  claim. 

DELIA. 

Of  an  who  in  this  race  of  fame  delight. 
Brave  Amadis  is  own'd  the  hardy'st  knight 
Nor  Theseus,  nor  Alcides,  ventur'd  more, 
Kor  he  so  fiEun'd,  who,  batb*d  in  monster's  gore, 
t'poo  his  crested  helm  the  trampled  dragon  bore. 

URGANDA. 

Ardan,  that  black  enchanter,  whose  dire  arts 
Fnslav*d  our  knights,  and  broke  our  virgins'  hearts. 
Met  spear  to  spear,  his  great  delivering:  hand 
Slew  the  destroyer,  and  redeem'd  the  land  ; 
Far  from  thy  breast  all  care  and  grief  remove, 
Oriana's  thine,  by  conquest  as  by  love. 

DELIA. 

Bnt  haughty  Arcabon,  of  Ardan's  blood. 
And  Arcalaus,  foes  alike  to  good. 
Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy. 
Their  fatal  arts  as  impiously  employ  : 
Heirs  to  their  brother's  mischiefs,  and  sworn  foes 
To  An^dis,  th^ir  magic  they  gpitosc 
As:ainst  his  love  and  life. 

URGANDA. 

With  equal  care, 
Their  vengeance  to  prevent,  we  thus  prepare. 
Behold  the  time,  when  tender  love  shall  be 
Kor  vext  with  doubt,  nor  prest  with  tyranny. 
The  love-sick  hero  shall  from  camps  remove. 
To  reap  reward  :  the  hero's  pay  is  luvc. 
The  tajiks  of  glory  painful  are,  and  hard. 
But  ah !  how  blest,  how  sweet  is  the  reward  ! 

^s  she  retires,  chorus  qf  all  the  voices  and  inshu- 
mentt  repeat ^ 
Smmd  the  trumpet,  touch  the  lute. 
Strike  the  lyre,  inspire  the  flute  ^ 
In  harmony. 
Celestial  harmony. 
All  magic  charms  are  found  5 
£k>und  the  trumpet,  sound. 


SCENE    II. 


7h«  Scene  changes  to  the  inside  of  a  magnificent 
temple.  King  Celius,  and  ike  British  court. 
nfen  and  itomtn  magnifctntly  dressed  in  painted 
kabitSy  after  the  ancient  manner.  The  priests  and 
druidi  in  their  solemnititi^  seeming  in  confusion ^ 
te^lacrng  tUir  idols,  and  setting  their  altars  in 


order.     Thunder  and  lightening.      In  the  1 
time,  Constantius,  Oriana,  and  Corisanda,  cotM 
/urvcard* 

CONtTANTIOS. 

Lovers  consult  not  stars,  nor  search  the  ddes. 
But  seek  their  sentence  in  their  charmer't  eyee. 
Careless  of  thunder  from  the  clouds  that  break. 
My  only  omens  from  your  looks  I  take  ; 
When  my  Oriana  smiles,  from  thence  I  date 
My  future  hope  ^  and  when  she  frowns,  my  ftte. 

OKUIfA. 

Cease,  prince,  the  anger  of  the  gods  to  move, 
Tis  now  become  a  crime  to  mention  love. 
Our  holy  men  interpreting  the  voice 
Of  Heaven  in  wrath,  forewarn  th'  ill-omen'd  choice^ 

CONSTANTIUS. 

Stranee  ruins  for  constancy  your  priests  devis0^ 
If  love  and  hate  must  vary  with  your  skies. 
From  such  vile  servitude  set  reason  free  ; 
The  gods  in  every  circumstance  agree 
To  suit  our  union,  pointing  out  to  me ; 
In  this  right  hand  the  sceptre  that  they  place. 
For  ine  to  guide,  was  meant  for  you  to  graccu 
Thou  beit  and  fairest  of  the  beauteous  kind. 
Accept  that  empire  which  the  gods  design'd^i 
And  be  the  charming  mistress  of  manifi^nji^ 

CORISANDA. 

Nuptials  of  form,  of  interest,  or  of  state. 
Those  seeds  of  pride,  are  fmitful  in  debate  ; 
Let  happy  men  for  generous  love  declare, 
And  choose  the  gentle  virgin,  chaste,  and  ftir  : 
Let  women  to  superior  fortune  bom. 
For  naked  virtue,  all  temptations  scocd  ; 
Tlie  charm 's  immortal  to  a  gallant  mind. 
If  gratitude  cement  whom  love  has  join'd. 
AimI  Providence,  not  niggardly,  but  wise. 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  there  denies, 
Tl>at  by  each  other's  virtue  we  may  r^ 
Weak  the  bare  tie  of  man  and  wife  we  find. 
But  friend  and  benefactor  always  bind. 

The   King  advances,  followed  by  priettt  and  traimm 

KING. 

Our  priests  recover :  Twas  a  holy  cheat; 
LcmI  back  the  bride,  the  ceremonies  wait. 

ORIANA. 

WI)at  Heaven  forbids 


Twas  ignorance  of  my  will. 
Our  priests  are  better  taught :  what  now  is  ill, 
Sbull,  when  I  please,  be  good  ;  and  none  thall  dar« 
J'r.  ach  or  expound,  but  what  their  king  would  hear, 
[PiieiU  bow  prqfuundly  low* 
Vxo  they  interpret,  let  'em  mark  my  nod. 
My  voire  their  thunder,  this  right  arm  their  god. 

[  Looking  sternly  at  'em,  they  bow  againiu  b^ore. 
Prince  take  your  bride, 

ORIANA. 

*Ta  ere  impious  now  to  suffer  him  my  hand. 

IHefusing  her  hand. 

KING. 

Ho^  dar'st  thou  disobey,  when  I  command  ? 
Mind,  mind  her  not,  nor  be  disturbed  at  tears, 
A  countecfeited  qualm  of  bridal  fears : 
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You  M  s€€,  f  oiild  you  her  in^arti  motions  watch. 
Feigning  Jilay,  slie  wishes  for  dispatch ; 
Into  a  woman's  meaninj;  would  you  look, 
Then  read  her  backward,  like  a  wizanl's  book. 
Priests,  to  your  charge — back  to  your  oflice  go. 

[Spt'tttn  with  a  stern y  imperious  air.     Priesli 
retire,  obsequiously  boucing,  as  before, 

ORIANA. 

Til'  obedience  that  is  due,  and  which  I  owe. 
Dread  sir,  shall  ever  be  observ'd  by  me ; 
It  is  not  to  dispute  your  high  decree 
That  thus  I  kneel,  but  hiunbly  to  implore 
One  moment's  short  suspencc  j    I  own  your  power. 
And  I  submit.     Grant  but  this  small  delay, 
Aud  as  the  prince  decides,  Oriana  shall  obey. 

CONSTANTItS. 

I  have  no  will  but  what  your  eyes  ordain, 
Dcstin'd  to  love,  as  they  are  doom'd  to  reign, 
KING.     [Aside, 

Into  what  hands,  ye  gods  !  have  ye  resign'd 
Your  world  ?  Are  these  the  mastcrsof  mankind  ? 
These  supple  Romans  teach  our  women  scorn  j 
1  thank  ye,  gods,  that  I  'm  a  Briton  bom. 
[To  them.']  Agree  tiicse  trifles  in  a  short  debate. 
Ko  more  delays ;   1  am  not  us'd  to  wait. 

[King  Celius  retires  back  into  the  temple. 

Oriana,  Constantius,  and  Corisanda  ^  after  a 
short  pause, 

ORIANA. 

Your  Ft^rs  and  mine  have  chosen  you,  to  prove 
Tlie  noblest  n ay  how  generous  men  should  1o\t  ; 
All  boast  thrlr  flames,  but  yet  no  woman  found 
A  passion,  wlicre  self  love  was  not  the  groimd. 
Slaves  ve  are  made,  by  fal-^-  pretences  r^iught. 
The  Eriton  in  my  s<^nd  di'jdains  the  thought. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

So  much,  Fo  tenf!er]y  y<'ur  slave  adores, 
Ke  has  no  tlioutjht  of  lKij>pincss,  but  yours. 

ORIANA. 

Vows  may  he  feignM,  nor  shall  mere  words  prevail, 
I  must  have  }.ro<jf«,  but  ]>iu.fs  that  cannot  fail 
IW  nniis,  by  honour,  and  by  all  that 's  dear 
To  heioe«i,  or  eNpecting  lovers,  t;wear. 

COSSTANTIL'S, 

Needs  there  an  oath  ?  and  can  Oriana  Fny, 
Thus  I  command,  and  doubt  if  I  'II  obey  r 

ORIANA. 

Prepare  then,  prince,  to  hear  a  secret  told, 
"^^hich  shame  would  shun,  and  blushing  1  unfold, 
"But  dangers  pressing,  cowarils  will  grow  bold  : 
Know-^then — I  love. 

CONSTANTIUS.      [Eagerly. 

Can  you  command  despair,  yet  lo^'e  confess  ? 

And  cui-be  with  the  same  breath  with  which  you  bless  ? 

ORIANA.    [Disdai /fully  putf'uig  him  of. 

Mistake  mo  not — that  I  do  love,  is  true. 
But  flatter  not  yourself,  it  is  iidt  you. 

CONSTANTIUS.         [Sftirling. 

Forbid  it,  gulsl  recall  the  fatnl  breath 
Which  ^pokc  that  word,  the  souud  is  instant  death. 


ORIAKA. 

Too  late  to  be  recallM,  or  to  deny, 
I  own  the  fatal  truth — if  one  must  die. 
You  are  the  judge ;  say,  is  it  you — or  I  ? 
A  messenger  from  the  temple, 

MESSENGER. 

The  king  is  much  displeased  at  this  delay. 

CONSTANTIUS,  walking  about  in  a  passiom^ 
And  let  him  wait,  while  'tis  my  will  to  stay. 

ORIANA. 

Bear  back  a  gentler  answer :  we  '11  obey. 

[Exit  nussengtTm 

CONSTANTIUS. 

Hence  every  sound  that 's  either  soft,  or  kind  ; 

0  for  a  war  like  tiiat  within  my  mind ! 
Say,  flatterer,  say,  ah  !  fair  deluder,  speak, 
Answer  me  this,  ere  yet  my  heart  shall  br^k  ; 
Since  thus  engag'd,  you  never  could  intend 
Your  love,  why  was  I  flattered  with  your  hand  > 

ORIANA. 

To  what  a  father  and  a  king  thinks  fit, 
A  daughter  and  a  subject  must  submit. 
Think  not  from  tj'ranny  that  love  can  groir; 

1  am  a  slave,  and  you  have  made  me  so. 
Those  chains  which  duty  hath  put  on,  remove^ 
Slaves  may  obey,  but  they  can  never  love. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

Cruel  Oriana,  much  you  wrong  my  flame. 
To  tliink  that  I  could  lay  so  harsh  a  claim. 
lA)ve  is  a  subject  to  himself  alone, 
And  knows  no  other  empire  but  his  own ; 
No  ties  can  bind,  which  from  constraint  arise^ 
Where  cither  's  forc'd,  all  obligation  dies. 

0  fatal  law  !   requiring  to  resign 

1  he  object  lov'd ;  or  hated,  keep  her  mine. 

ORIANA.        [Soothwfrlyn 

Acciise  me  not  of  hate  ;  with  equal  eyet 
I  judge  your  merit,  and  your  virtue  prize : 
Friendship,  esteem,  be  yours ;  bcrefl  before 
Of  all  my  hkvc,  what  can  I  otter  more  ? 
Your  rival's  image  in  your  worth  I  view, 
And  what  I  lov'd  m  him,  esteem  in  you ; 
Ha<l  yc»ur  complaint  been  first,  it  might  have  mov'dj 
I  le  th*'n  had  been  esteem'd,  and  yon  belov'd : 
Then  l)l;une  mc  not,  since  what  decides  your  fate. 
Is  that  you  pleadeil  last,  and  came  too  late. 

CORISANDA. 

Hard  faf  e  of  merit !  Fortune  hoWs  the  scale, 
And  still  throws  in  the  weight  that  must  prevail  \ 
Vour  rival  is  not  of  more  charms  posw«t, 
A  grain  of  better  luck  has  made  him  blest 

CONSTANTIUS.      [Aside, 
To  love,  and  have  the  power  to  p4jssess. 
And  yet  resign,  can  Nature  yield  to  this  : 
Shall  Natuie,  erring  from  her  first  command, 
S.  U-])resenation,  fall  by  her  own  hand  ? 
r>y  her  own  act,  the  springs  of  life  destroy. 
The  fjrinciples,  and  being  of  her  joy  ? 
Tormenting  thought !  Can  Nature  then  approre 
lilessmt,'^  obtainM,  by  cursing  those  we  love. 
Possessing,  she  is  lost — renouncing— I —  [die. 

Where  's  then  the  doubt  ?— -Die,  die,  Constantino 
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Hoaonr,  and  Lo?e,  ye  tyrants,  1  oibey, 
Wbere-eter  your  crael  call  directs  my  way  ; 
To  shame,  to  chains,  or  to  a  certun  grave, 
Lead  aa,  myityiug  goidea— 4>ehold  your  slaTe. 


ThoQ^  love  be  wanting  to  relieve  your  care, 
dofy  may  make  amends,  with  fame  in  war; 
Honour 's  the  noblest  chace,  pursue  that  game. 
And  lecompenae  the  loss  of  love  with  fame ; 
If  still  against  such  aids  your  love  prevails, 
Yet  absence  is  a  cure  that  seldom  fails. 

CONtTAXnUS. 

I^ranmc  Honour !  what  amends  canst  thou 
K*er  make  my  heart,  by  flattering  my  brow  } 
Vam  race  of  fiune,  imless  the  conquest  prove 
In  search  of  beauty,  to  conclude  m  love. 
Frail  hope  of  aids !  for  time  or  chance  to  give, 
lltat  1o^  which,  spite  of  cruelty,  can  live ! 
fhxn  3roor  disdain,  since  no  relief  I  find, 
1  most  krve  absent,  whom  I  love  unkind ; 
Though  seas  divide  us,  and  though  mountains  part. 
That  faAal  form  will  ever  haunt  my  heart. 
O  <fte  leveise  of  hope,  which  I  endure, 
From  sure  possession,  to  despair  as  sure ! 
Farewell  Oriana — ^y^  ere  I  remove, 
Can  yon  refuse  one  tear  to  bleeding  love  ? 
Ab !  no,  take  heed — turn,  turn  those  eyes  away. 
The  charm  's  so  strong,  I  shall  for  ever  stay. 
Princes,  rejoice — ^for  your  next  news  shall  be, 
Cooslantins  dies — to  set  Oriana  free. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  11.       SCENE   I. 

7>«  Scene,  a  thick  vcooHed  forest,  the  trees  loaded 
with  miliiary  eiuigns  and  trophies.  A  rich  pa- 
vilion makes  the  point  of  viezv  at  the  further  end. 

Arcalaus  and  Arcabon, 


EscHAimiEss,  say — whence  such  replies  as  these  ? 
Thou  answer*st  love,  I  speak  of  Amatlis. 

ARCABOM. 

SwHMy  he  passM,  and,  as  in  ?port  pursu'd 
The  savage  herd,  ami  scower'tl  through  the  wood  ; 
Ti^rs  and  wolves  iu  vain  his  stroke  vitlistand, 
Cut  down,  like  poppies,  by  the  reaper's  hand  j 
like  Mars  he  look'd,  as  terrii>le  and  strong  ; 
Like  Jove,  majestic  ;  like  ApoUo,  youni?, 
Mllh  all  their  attributes  divinely  grac'd. 
And  sure  their  thunder  in  his  ann  was  plac'd. 

ARCALAUS. 

Who  pass'd  ?  WTio  look'd  > 

ARCABOX. 

•    Ah  i  there  's  the  fatal  wouRd, 
"V^Tuch  tears  ray    heart-strings— but   he    shall  be 
Yes,  ye  infemals,  if  there  *s  power  in  art,  [found  ; 
These  arms  shall  hold  him,  as  he  grasps  jny  hf^ail, 
Shall  I,  who  can  draw  down  the  Moon,  and  keep 
The  stars  coofin'd,  enchant  the  boist'rous  deep. 
Bid  Boreas  halt,  make  hills  and  Crests  move, 
ShJOlI 


AaCALACTS. 

Be  made  a  whining  fool  to  love  } 
Suspend  these  follies,  and  let  rage  sumiotmt, 
A  brother's  death  requires  a  strict  account ; 
To  day,  to  day,  perhaps  this  ver}'  hour, 
This  moment,  now,  the  murd'rer  's  in  our  powV. 
licave  Love  in  cottages  and  cells  to  reign. 
With  nymphs  obscure,  and  with  the  lowly  swain ; 
Who  waste  then*  days  and  strength  in  such  short 
Are  fools,  who  barter  life  and  fame  for  tojrs.    [joys 

ARCABON. 

They're  fools  who  preach  we  waste  our  days  and 
strength, 
What  is  a  life,  whose  only  charm  is  lenj^h  ; 
Give  me  a  life  that's  short,  and  wing'd  with  joj% 
A  life  of  lo^'e,  whose  minutes  never  cloy  : 
What  is  an  age  in  dull  renown  drudg'd  o'er ; 
One  little  single  hour  of  love  is  more. 

An  attendant  enters  hastily,  and  whispers  Arcalaus. 

ARCALAUS. 

See  it  perform 'd — and  thou  shalt  be. 
Black  minister  of  Hell— a  god  to  me. 

[Attendant  jiies  away  through  the  air. 
He  comes,  he  comes,  just  ready  to  be  caught, 
Here  Aixlan  fell,  here,  on  this  fatal  spot 
Our  brother  dy'd ;  here  flowed  that  precious  gore. 
The  purple  flood,  which  cries  aloud  for  more : 
Think  on  that  image,  see  him  on  the  ground. 
His  life  and  fame  both  bury'd  in  one  wound  : 
Think  on  the  murtherer,  with  insulting  prido 
Tearing  the  weapon  from  his  bleeding  side  : 
Oh  think 

ARCABOX. 

What  need  thase  bloody  images  to  move  ? 
Revenge  I  will,  and  would  srrure  my  love  : 
Why  should  I  of  a  frailty  .^hainfful  he. 
From  which  no  moital  yet  was  ever  five  } 
Not  fierce  Medea,  mistress  of  our  art. 
Nor  Circe,  nor  Calypso  'scapM  the  smart. 
If  Hell  has  power,  both  passi<:)ns  I  will  please, 
My  vengeance  and  my  love  shall  btAh  ha\o  ease. 
Lead  on,  macician,  make  revc'iij:o  secure, 
My  hand  *s  as  ready,  wnd  shall  strike  as  sure. 

Oriana  and  CQns:in<\2i  entering  from  the  ioner  juni 
of  the  .:cnc, 

on  I  ANA. 

Tlirice  happy  th^y,  who  thu^.  in  silent  gnAOf, 
From  courts  retir'd,  possess  their  peaceful  lovci. 
Of  royal  maids,  how  wretched  is  the  fate. 
Born  only  to  l)e  victims  ot  tiie  stat<' ; 
Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  t^'M 
For  public  use  ;  the  slaves  of  others  pride. 
Heri'  let  us  wait  th'  event  ,  on  w'licli  alon<i 
Depends  my  jjeace,  I  treml>le  till  'tis  known. 

CORI'.AXnA. 

So  peneron  :  this  emperor\s  love  does  s»em, 
'Twould  justify  a  chan;4"<',  to  change  for  hi:i., 

OfllANA. 

Alts  '  thou  know'st  not  men,  their  oaths,  u\'\  irti 
Of  fciicning  truth,  with  treason  in  their  henrt-. 
Who  now  's  ador'd,  m  ly  the  next  hour  di*iple.;v. 
At  tii'st  their  cure,  and  after  their  di,se:i*:e 

[riauriik  ofmuiic  cu  in  the  fjrt  .f. 
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COtlSAKBA, 

Oft  «e  have  heard  such  aiiy  sounds  as  these 
Salute  US  as  we  pass. 

JSnter  teveral  of  ArcailtLxA*  magicians  tinging  and 
dancing,  representing  shepherds,  shepherdesses, 
mnd  pdisansi 

A  shepherd,  singing* 
Follow  yc  nymphs  arid  shepherds  all, 
Come  celebrate  the  festival, 
And  merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play. 
For  'tis  Oriana's  nuptial  day. 

A  dance   of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.      Then  a 
shepherdess,  addressing  to  Oriana,  sings. 

Queen  of  Britain,  and  of  love, 
Be  happy  as  the  blest  above ; 
Graces  numberless  attend  thee, 
llie  gods  as  many  blessings  send  thee  : 
Be  happy  as  the  blest  above, 
Queen  of  Britain,  and  uf  love. 

A  rural  dance  of  pdi sans. 

{^Exeunt  dancing. 

ORfANA. 

1h«po8tcrons  nuptials  !  that  fill  every  breast 
Wth  joy,  but  only  her's  who  shou'd  be  blcbt, 

CORISANDA. 

Sure  9ome  magician  keeps  his  revets  here  : 
Princess  retire,  there  may  be  danger  near. 

[Flourish  of  soft  music  at  a  distance. 

CRIANA* 

What  danger  m  such  gentle  notes  can  be  ? 
Thou  friend  to  love,  tlirice  powerful  harmony, 
IMl  follow  thee,  play  on-— — — ' 
Music  *s  the  balm  m  love,  to  charm  despair. 
Suspends  the  smart,  and  softens  every  care. 

{^Exeunt  down  the  scene,  folloming  the  music. 

Arcalans  enters  voith  an  attendanty  observing  Iht-m 
as  they  zvalk  doun  into  the  forest. 

ARCALAUS. 

Finish  the  rest,  and  then  be  froe  as  air  : 
My  eyes  ne*er  yet  beheld  a  fui  ni  so  fair. 
Happy  beyond  my  wish,  1  go  to  i)i-ove 
At  once,  tht  joys  of  sweet  revenue  and  lovn. 

[/f'a//ls  doiir-n  the  scene  ujtvr  them. 

Enter  Amadis  ami  Florestan. 

AMADIS. 

Mistake  me  not — ^no— Aniadls  shi\ll  die, 
If  she  is  pleas'd,  but  not  disturb  her  joy  ; 
Kice  honour  still  eiipipcs  to  nquite 
False  mistresses,  and  fri(  nfls,  with  slldit  for  slight : 
But  if,  like  jnine,  tlic  stubborn  h^jar*  retain 
A  wilful  tenderness,  the  bi  a'  e  mn«t  reii]:n, 
In  private  p.nef,  but  w-tK  ^  caflr^s  seom 
In  pxibhc,  seem  to  trimrpb,  not  to  mourn. 
ftoui.ntan. 

Hard  is  the  ta^k,  in  love  or  Kii^f»   to  feign  j 
When  passirn  is  >'iir'  'f,  it  will  cotnp'ain  : 
Doubts whi(  ii  from  n.nu  u;  r.bc,  you  slioiiM  suspend; 
From  evil  tnumus  v.b-"  \.:t\ie  cm  defend  ? 
In  love,  ^^'i'»  .iiiiires  Ov  a  rash  distrust, 
Is  th«  aggi'cijur,  uiid  the  lirst  uujubt. 


AMADIf. 

If  she  is  true,  why  all  this  nuptial  tiois^/ 
Still  echoing  as  we  pass  her  guilty  joj's  } 
Who  to  a  woman  trusts  his  peace  of  mind,    , 
Trusts  a  frail  bark,  with  a  tempestuous  wind* 
Thus  to  Ulysses,  on  the  Stygian  coast 
His  fate  inquiring,  spake  Atrides*  ghost ; 
'*  Of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the  world  is  cunC^ 
Of  every  ill,  a  woman  is  the  worst ; 
Tnist  not  a  woman."— Well  might  he  advise. 
Who  perish'd  by  his  wife's  adulteries. 

PLORESTAN. 

Tims  in  despair,  what  most  we  love,  we  wrong. 
Not  Heaven  escapes  the  impious  atheist's  tongue. 

AMADIS. 

Entieing  crocodiles,  whose  tear*  arc  death. 
Syrens,  who  murder  with  enchanting  breath : 
Like  Egypt's  temples,  dazzling  to  the  sight, 
Ponifxinjily  deck'd,  all  gaudy,  gay,  and  bright ; 
With  glittering  gold,  and  sparkling  gems  they  shine, 
But  apes  and  monkies  are  the  gcds  witbmtf 

FLORESTAN. 

My  love  attends  with  pain,  while  yoa  pursue 
This  angry  theme  j — I  have  a  mistress  too  : 
The  faultless  form  no  secret  stains  disgrace, 
A  beauteous  mind  imblcmish'd  as  her  face  ; 
Not  painted  and  adom'd  to  varnish  sin, 
Without  all  angel,  all  divine  within ; 
By  truth  maintiiiiing  what  by  love  she  got ; 
A  heaven  without  a  cloud,  a  sun  without  a  spot* 
AMADIS.       [Embracing  hinu 

Forgive  the  visions  of  my  frantick  brain. 
Far  from  the  man  I  love  be  all  such  pain  : 
By  the  immortal  gods  I  swear,  my  friend. 
The  Fates  to  me  no  j:rcater  joy  could  send, 
Than  that  your  labours  meet  a  pro-qiei-ous  end* 
After  s*»  many  glorimuV  toils,  that  you 
Have  found  a  misti-ess  beautiful  and  true. 

6RIANA  and  corisanda.      [fVithouK 
Help,  help,  oh  !  Heavens,  help— — 

AMADIS. 

What  cries  are  these?  ? 
Fi.onnsTAN. 
It  scrm'd  the  call  of  Beauty  in  distress. 
Of  savaffe  beasts  and  men,  a  raonstrouis  brood 
Po^se'is  this  land  ■ 

OR  I  ANA    and   CORISANDA. 

Help,  help 

AMADIS. 

Aijain  the  cry 's  renew 'd. 
Draw  bi-kth  our  swords,  an«l  fly  with  speed  to  save  f 
Til'  opj>rcss'd  have  a  sure  refuge  in  the  brave. 

[Exeunt,  draiiing  their  ssords^ 
Orinna  an^J  Corisnnda  rrojs  the  sfmrcj  pursued  By  a 
jj'iiiu  of  AiTalaus'  ynn'jjciaJis. 

ORfASA    «'Z(/    CORrSA.VDA. 

Help,  help 

PARTY. 

Pursue,  pursue 

riore.^tan     manfs   the  sin\;e  fuUounng  the  pr/rsuit, 
Arcalaus  f^hting  and  rcU  eating  before  Amadis. 
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AlCALAUt. 

Itioiiraii'st  Upon  thy  Ikte :  mortal  fotbear, 
A  move  than  mortal  nilet  the  regions  here. 

A1IADI9. 

l^ink  not  my  nrord  ihall  ghre  the  least  reprieve, 
^Twere  crudty  to  let  such  monsten  live, 
^lorestan  re-enters  retreating  before  another  party, 
is  seized,  disarmed,  and  carried  qff* 

AftCALAUt. 

Yet  pause,  and  be  advis'd ;  avoid  thy  fate ; 
Without  thy  life,  my  vengeance  is  complete : 
Behold  thy  friend  borne  to  eternal  chains. 
Remember  Aidan  noir,  and  count  thy  gains. 

AMADIt. 

Like  Aldan's  be  thy  fate,  unpitied  fall  : 
Thus  I  'II  at  once  revenge,  and  free  them  alL 
/r^A/,  Arcalans  sAU  retreating.  A  sudden  sound 
iff  huirumenit  expressing  terrour  and  horrour,  with 
thunder  at  the  tame  time.  Monsters  and  demons 
rise  from  under  the  stage,  while  others  fly  down 
from  above  crossing  to  and  fro  in  eot^usion,  during 
tehich  the  stage  is  darkened.  On  a  sudden  a 
flourish  of  contrary  music  succeeds  ;  the  sky  clears, 
mnd  the  whole  scene  changes  to  a  delightful  vale, 
Jlmadis  appearing  leaning  on  his  sveord,  surround- 
ed by  shepherds  and  shepherdeues,  who  with  songs, 
enusic  and  dances,  perform  the  following  enchant-' 
-menL 

To  be  sung  in  full  chorus. 
Love,  creator  Love,  appear. 

Attend  and  hear ; 
Appear,  appear,  appear. 

A  single  voice. 
I^ve,  creator  Love, 
Parent  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Delight  of  gods  above ; 
To  thee  all  nature  owes  her  birth  ; 
Love,  creator  Love. 

Another  single  voice. 
All  that  In  ambient  air  does  move. 

Or  teems  on  fertile  fields  below. 
Or  sparkles  in  the  skies  above, 

Or  docs  in  rolling  waters  flow, 
Spring  from  the  seeds  which  thou  dost  sow, 

Lo\e^  creator  Love. 

CHORl'9. 

Better  in  love  a  slave  to  be, 
Than  with  the  widest  empire  free. 

DANCE. 
CDS  TO  DISCORD. 

A  single  voice, 
TVben  Love's  away  then  Discord  reigns. 
The  Furies  be  unchains. 
Bids  £olus  unbind 
The  northei^  wind. 
That  fctter'd  lay  in  caves, 
And  root  up  trees,  and  plough  the  plains  i 

Old  Ocean  frets  and  raves, 
From  their  deep  roots  the  rocks  he  tears, 
Whole  deluges  lets  fly. 
That  dash  against  the  sky. 
And  seem  to  drown  the  stars; 


Th'  assaulted  clouds  fdtum  (he  tbockp 
Blue  light'nings  singe  the  waves. 
And  thunder  rends  the  rock. 
Then  Jove  usurps  his  fisther's  cravHy 

Instructing  mortals  to  aspire ; 
The  fother  would  destroy  the  son. 

The  son  dethrones  the  sire. 
The  Titans,  to  regain  their  right. 
Prepare  to  try  a  secoitd  Fight, 
Briareus  arms  his  hundred  bands. 
And  marches  forth  the  bold  gigantic  bands. 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  thrown. 
Steep  Olympus  they  invade, 

(lods  and  giants  tumble  down. 
And  Mars  is  fbiPd  by  Encelade. 
Horror,  confusion,  dreadful  ire. 
Daggers,  poison,  sword  and  fire. 
To  execute  the  destin'd  wrath  conspireL 
The  Funcs  loose  their  snaky  rods. 
And  lash  both'  men  and  gods. 

Cliorus  repeat  the  last  stanza. 
Then  S3rmphony  for  Love. 
A  single  voice. 
But  when  Love  bids  Discord  cease. 
The  jarring  seeds  unite  in  peace  ; 
O  the  pleasures  past  expressing  ! 
O  the  rapture  of  possessing ! 
Melting,  dying,  heavenly  blessing, 
O  the  rapture  of  possessing  ! 
Hail  to  Ix>ve,  and  welcome  joy ! 
Hail  to  the  delicious  boy  i 
In  Cyprus  first  the  god  was  known. 

Then  wandering,  wandering  o*er  the  main. 
He  in  Britannia  fix'd  his  reign. 
And  in  Oriona's  eyes  his  throne. 

A  full  chorus. 
Hail  to  liove,  and  welcome  joy  ! 
Hail  to  the  delicious  boy  ! 
See  the  Sun  from  Love  returning. 
Love  's  the  flame  in  which  he 's  burning. 
Hail  to  love,  the  softest  pleasure ; 
Love  and  Beauty  reign  for  ever. 


TTien  to  be  sung  by   a   shepherdess  addressing  her- 
self to  Amadis. 
Now  mortal  prepare. 

For  thy  fate  is  at  liand  ; 
Now  mortal  prepare, 
And  surrender. 

For  Ix)ve  shall  arise. 

Whom  no  power  can  withstand, 
Who  rules  from  the  skies 

To  the  centre. 
Now  mortal  prepare, 

For  thy  fate  is  at  hand ; 
Now  mortal  prepare. 
And  surrender. 
Chorus  repeat, 
Now  mortal  prepare,  &c. 

During  the  chorus,  Oriana  appears  ri/mg  from  r/n- 
der  the  stai^e,  r^sed  upon  a  machine  ripie^cnt- 
ing  a  bed  vf  floners.  1  he  thoru^  cndtd,^  the 
rises,  and  cvmcs  forJ^ctrdf 
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In  what  enchanted  regions  am  I  lost 
Am  I  alive  ?  Or  winder  here  a  ghost  ? 
Art  thou  too  dead  ? — [Staris  at  the  sight  o/*Amadis. 

AMADH. 

Where-e*er  you  are,  the  realms  of  bliss  must  be; 
I  see  my  goddess,  and  tis  heaven  to  see. 

[ThroxLtng  auay  hit  swords  is  seized  and  bound. 
Stand  off,  and  give  me  way 

ORIANA. 

No,  keep  him  there, 
Th*  imgrateful  traitor,  let  him  not  come  near : 
Convey  the  wretch  where  Sisjrphus  atones 
For  crimes  enormous,  and  where  Titj-us  groans, 
A^'ith  robbers,  and  with  murderers  let  him  prove 
Immortal  pains— for  he  has  murder'd  love. 

AMADIS. 

Have  I  done  this  ?— 

ORIAKA. 

Base  and  perfidious  man  ! 
Let  me  be  heard,  and  answer  if  you  can. 
Was  it  your  love,  when  trembling  by  your  side 
I  wept,  and  I  implor'd,  and  almost  dy'd, 
Urging  your  stay  :  Was  it  your  love  that  bore 
Your  JFaithle^  vessel  from  the  British  shore  ? 
What  said  I  not,  upon  the  fatal  night 
AVTjen  you  avow'd  your  meditated  flight  ? 
Was  it  your  love  that  prompted  you  to  part, 
To  leave  me  dying,  and  to  break  my  heart  ? 
.See  whom  you  fled,  inhuman  and  ingrate. 
Repent  your  folly — but  repent  too  late. 

AMADIS. 

Mistaken  princess ;  by  the  stars  above. 
The  powers  below,  and  by  unmortal  Jove 
Unwilling  and  compelPd 

ORIANA. 

Unwilling  and  com  pel  I'd  !  vain,  vain  pretence 
For  base  neglect,  and  cold  indifierencc 
Was  it  your  love,  wlicn  by  those  stars  above. 
Those  pow('rs  below,  and  that  immortal  Jove, 
You  vowM,  before  the  first  revolving  Mofm, 
You  uouUl  return? — Did  you  return  ? — Tlie  Sun 
Thrice  rouiul  the  circled  glolw^  was  seen  to  move. 
You  neither  came,  nor  sent — was  this  yoiu*  love  ? 

AMADIS. 

Thiire  has  that  Sun  beheld  nie  on  your  coast. 
By  tempest  beaten,  and  in  shipwrecks  lost. 

ORIANA. 

^)^A  yet  you  chose  those  perils  of  the  sea, 
Of  rook-,  and  storms— or  any  thing — but  me. 
The  rairitig  ocean,  and  the  winter  uind, 
T  uchM  at  my  passion,  witli  my  wislies  join'd, 
No  imntre,  but  f>f  certain  fate,  appcar'd, 
Ix'-s  1  your  al)sence,  than  your  danger,  fear'd; 
In  vain  they  tlire:iten'd,  ami  I  sued  in  vain, 
T.^ore  (lenf  thin  st'»rui«<,  more  cruel  than  the  main; 
No  prayer,  n(»r  gentle  mes^at;e  could  prevail 
T(»  Mrait  a  «ahii('r  sky,  or  softer  uale ; 
\ou  ]>ia\M  rh«  <lauger,  and  de^^pis'd  the  love, 
iSvr  tieath  cuuM  terrify,  nor  passion  move. 

AMADIS. 

Df  (M\r  past  lives,  the  pleasure,  and  the  pain, 
T^'d  in  my  soal,  for  ever  shall  remain, 


Recall  more  gently  my  tmhappy  state. 

And  charge  my  crime,  not  on  my  choice,  but  filter 

In  mortal  breast,  sure,  honour  never  wag'd 

So  dire  a  war,  nor  love  more  fiercely  rag'd : 

Yon  saw  my  torment^"  and  you  knew  my  heart, 

Twas  infamy  to  stay,  'twas  death  to  part. 

ORIANA. 

In  vain  jrou  *d  cover,  with  the  thirst  of  fame. 
And  honour's  call,  an  odious  traitor's  name : 
Could  honour  such  vile  perfidy  approve  ? 
Is  it  no  honour  to  be  true  to  love  ? 
O  Venus  !  parent  of  the  Trojan  race. 
In  Britain  too,  some  remnants  found  a  place  ; 
From  Bntte  descending  in  a  line  direct. 
Within  these  veins  thy  favourite  blood  respect; 
Mother  of  Love,  by  men  and  gods  revcr'd. 
Confirm  these  vows,  and  let  this  prayer  be  heard* 
The  Briton  to  the  Gaul  henceforth  shall  bear 
Immortal  hatred,  and  eternal  war ; 
Nor  league,  nor  commerce,  let  the  nations  know. 
But  seeds  of  everlasting  discord  grow ; 
With  fire  and  swonl  the  faithless  race  pnrsue. 
This  vengeance  to  my  injured  love  is  due  : 
Rise  from  our  ashes  some  avenging  hand. 
To  curb  their  tyrants,  and  invade  their  land  ; 
Waves  fight  with  waves,  and  shores  with  shores  en« 
And  let  our  sons  inherit  the  same  rage.         [S^^* 

AMADIS. 

Might  I  be  heard  one  word  io  my  defence 

ORIANA. 

No,  not  a  word.    What  specious  forc*d  pretcncd 
^Wo!ild  you  invent,  to  gild  a  weak  defence  ? 
To  false  i^lueas,  when  'twas  giv'n  by  Fate 
To  t  i-ead  the  paths  of  death,and  view  the  Stygian  state, 
Foi-saken  Dido  was  the  first  that  stood 
To  strike  his  eye,  her  bosom  bath'd  in  blood 
Fn  >h  from  her  wound  :  pale  horrour  and  afllVight 
Seiz'd  the  false  man,  cot»founded  at  the  sight. 
Trembling  he  gaz'd,  and  some  faint  words  he  spoke, 
S4»me  tears  he  shed,  which,  with  disdainful  look, 
I'nmov'd  she  heard,  and  saw,  nor  heeded  more 
Than  the  firm  rock,  when  faithless  tempests  roar. 
With  one  last  look,  his  falseness  she  upbraids, 
Then  sullenly  retires,  and  seeks  eternal  sliades. 
Lead  me,  C>  lead  me  where  the  bleeding  queen. 
With  just  n'proaches  loads  perfidious  men, 
Banish'd  from  joy,  from  empire,  and  from  light, 
In  death  involve  me,  and  in  piuIIjss  night. 
But  keep — tliat  obious  object — from  my  sight 

[ExiU 
Enter  Arcalaus. 

ARCALAUS. 

With  her  last  words,  she  sign'd  his  dying  breath. 
Convey  him  straight  to  tortures,  and  to  death, 

AMADIS. 

Let  me  not  perish  with  a  traitor's  nam«, 
Naketl,  unarm'd,  and  single  as  I  am; 
Loose  this  riu;ht  hand 

ARCAIArs. 

Hence  to  his  fate  the  valiant  boaster  bear. 

[Sinks  under  the  stage  icith  him* 
For  him,  let  our  infernal  priest  ])repare 
Their  knives,  their  cords,  and  altars — but  for  her 
Soft  beds,  and  flowery  banks,  and  fi-agrant  boweil. 
Music,  and  sgugs,  and  all  those  melting  powers 
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With  which  Love  ftMboQbeuts,  and  tunes  the  mind 

To  teudeiuesg  and  jriekUng 

Saperior  channs,  enchant  ui  to  be  kind.        [Exit, 
The  act  cancUdet  trith  darning. 


ACT  IIL    SCENE  L 
Arcalaos  and  Arcabon,  meeting, 

AlCALAtJI. 

Wblcomb  as  after  darkness  chearinl  light, 
Or  to  the  weary  wanderer  downy  night : 
Smile,  smile  my  Arcabon,  for  ever  smile, 
And  with  thy  gayest  looks  reward  my  toU, 
That  sollen  air  but  ill  becomes  thee  now, 
Seest  thoa  not  glorious  conquest  on  my  brow  ? 


ARCABON. 

Dead,  or  in  chains  ?  be  quick  in  thy  reply. 

AaCALAUS. 

He  lives,  my  Arcabon,  but  lives  to  die. 
The  gnawing  vulture,  and  the  restless  wheel, 
ffaall  be  delight,  to  what  the  wretch  shall  feeL 

AaCABOM. 

Goddess  of  dire  revenge,  Erinnys,  rise, 
With  pleasure  grace  thy  Ijps,  with  joy  thy  eyes  j 
Smile  like  the  queen  of  Love,  and  strip  the  rocks 
Of  pearls  and  gems,  to  deck  thy  jetty  locks; 
With  <diearful  tunes  disguise  thy  hoUow  throat, 
And  emulate  the  lark  anid  linnet's  note. 
Let  Envy'a  self  rejoice,  Despair  be  gay, 
For  Rage  and  Mrnrder  shall  triumph  to  day. 

ABCALAUS. 

Arise,  O  Ardan,  from  the  hollow  womb 
Of  Earth,  arise,  burst  from  thy  brazen  tomb, 
Bear  witness  to  the  vengance  we  prepare. 
Rejoice,  and  rest  for  ever  void  of  care. 

AHCABOM. 

Pluto,  arise,  infernal  king,  release 
Thy  tortur'd  slaves,  and  let  the  danm'd  have  peace, 
But  double  all  their  pains  on  Aniadis. 

ARCALAU9. 

Mourn  all  ye  Heavens,  above  yon  azure  plain 
Let  grief  abound,  and  lamentation  n^ign. 
The  thunderer  with  tears  bedew  his  sky, 
For  Amadis,  his  champion  's  doom'd  to  die. 

ARCABON. 

Death  be  my  care ;  for  to  coin  pleat  his  woe, 
The  slave  shall  perish  by  a  woman's  blow ; 
Thus  each  by  turns  shall  his  dire  vow  fultil, 
Tiras  thine  to  vanquish,  and  'tis  mine  tu  kill. 

ABCALAVS. 

So  looked  Medea,  when  her  rival  bride. 
Upon  her  nuptial  day,  consuming  dy'd : 
O  never  more  let  love  disguise  a  face 
By  rage  adorn'd  with  such  triumphant  grace. 

ABCABON. 

In  sweet  revenge  inferior  joys  are  lost, 
iad  Love  lies  shipwrecked  on  the  stormy  coast ; 
Rage  rules  all  other  passions  in  my  brenst, 
And,  swelling  like  a  torrent,  drowns  the  rest,  [hors, 
ShouM  this  curt'd  wretch,  whom  most  my  soul  ab- 

VOL,  XL 


Prove  the  dear  man,  whom  most  my  soul  adores, 
I^ve  should  in  vam  defend  him  with  his  dart. 
Through  all  his  charms  I  *d  stab  him  to  the  hear. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  IL 


Enter  Celius,  Constantius,  Lucius  a  Roman,  and 
a  numertmi  attendance  o/*  Britons. 

KINO. 

From  contracts  sign'd,  and  articles  agreed, 
VTith  British  faith  it  suits  not  to  recede ; 
How  may  the  world  interpret  such  neglect. 
And  on  her  beauty,  or  her  fame,  reflect  ? 
Roman,  consider  well  what  course  you  run. 
Resolve  to  be  my  prisoner,  or  my  son. 
If  this  sounds  rude,  then  know,  we  Britons  slight 
Those  supple  arts  which  foreigners  delight. 
Nor  stand  on  forms  to  rindicate  our  right 

[Exit  King  and  attendants. 

LUCIUS. 

Happy  extremity !  now,  prince,  be  blest. 
Of  all  you  love,  and  all  you  wish  possest ; 
No  censure  you  incur,  constrain'd  to  choose, 
Possest  at  once  of  pleasure,  and  excuse. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

If  fur  myself  alone  I  would  possess, 
Twere  sensual  joy,  and  brutal  happiness. 
When  most  we  love,  embracing  and  embrac'd. 
The  particle  sublime  of  bliss  is  piac'd 
In  raptures,  that  we  feel  the  ravish'd  charmer  taste. 
Oriana,  no — though  certain  death  it  be, 
I  'II  keep  my  word — I  '11  die,  or  set  thee  free. 
Haste,  Lucius,  haste,  sound  loud  our  trumpets,  call 
Our  guard  to  arms,  thougli  few,  they  're  Komans 
Now  tremble,  savage  kinsr,  a  Roman  hand         [all. 
Shall  ne'er  be  bound,  that  can  a  sword  command. 

As  they  go  off,  re-enter  king    Celius,  attended  « 

bfjorc. 


Not  to  be  found  !  she  must,  she  shall  be  found ; 
Disperse  out  parties,  search  our  kingdoms  round  ; 
Follow  Constantius,  seize  him,  torture,  kill ; 
Traitor  !  what  vengeance  1  can  have,  I  will. 
Well  have  thy  gods,  O  Rome  !  secur'd  thy  peace. 
Planted  behind  so  many  lands  and  seas, 
Or  thou  sliouldst  feel  me,  city,  in  thy  fall, 
More  drea< It'll]  than  the  Samnite,  or  the  Gaul. 
But  to  supply  and  re(;ompence  this  want. 
Hear,  O  ye  guardians  of  our  isle,  and  grant 
That  wrath  may  rise,  and  strife  immortal  come 
Betwixt  the  gods  of  Britain,  and  of  Rome. 

[ExeunL 


SCENE  III. 


The  Scene  changes  to  a  scene  of  tombs  and  dungeons, 
men  arid  -xumen  chained  \n  roics,  opposite  to  one 
another.  In  the  front  of  the  captives,  Florestan 
anr/Corisanila.  A  mup^icf  cent  monument  erected 
to  the  memunj  of  Ardan,  Kith  this  inscription  in 
large  letters  of  gold  : 

REVENGE    IS    VOW'd,    REST    QUIET,   GENTLE    CHADI, 
THE    MVINO    SHALL    B£    KE.VLESS    TILL    'T!S    HAU. 
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A  guard  of  demons,    PiainHve  music. 


To  be  sung  by  a  captive  king. 
Look  dofWD,  ye  powers,  Uxk  down. 
And  cast  a  pitying  eye 
Upon  a  monarch's  misery. 
Look  down,  look  down. 
Avenge,  avenge,  avenge 
Affronted  majesty. 
I,  who  but  now  on  thrones  of  gold, 
Gave  laws  to  kingdoms  uncoDtroul'd, 
To  empire  bom, 
From  empire  torn, 
.  A  wretched  slave, 
A  wretched  slave. 
Am  now  of  slaves  the  scorn. 
Alas !  the  smiles  of  Fortune  prove 
As  variable,  as  women's  love. 

By  a  captive  lover. 
The  happiest  mortals  once  were  wt, 
I  lov'd  Myra,  Myra  me ; 
Each  desirous  of  the  blessing. 
Nothing  wanting  but  possessing  ; 
I  lov*d  Myra,  Myra  me. 
The  happiest  mortals  once  were  we. 
But  since  cruel  Fates  dissever, 
Tom  from  love,  and  torn  for  ever. 
Tortures  end  me. 
Death  befriend  mc : 
Of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain, 
Is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain. 

By  a  captive  libertine, 
Plague  us  not  with  idle  stories, 
Wliining  loves,  and  senseless  glories  ^ 
MTiat  are  lovers,  what  are  kings  ? 
What  at  best  but  slavish  things. 
Free  I  liv'd,  as  Nature  made  mc. 
No  proud  beauty  durst  invade  me. 
No  rebellious  slaves  betray'd  me. 
Free  I  liv^d,  as  Nature  made  me. 
Fxich  by  turns,  as  sense  inspired  me, 
Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  fir'd  me  ; 
1  alone  have  lost  tme  pleasure ; 
Freedom  is  the  only  treasure, 
Ckorui-  of  demons. 

Cease,  ye  slaves,  your  fruitless  grieving. 
No,  no. 

The  powers  below 

No  pity  know ; 
Cease,  ye  slaves,  your  fruitless  grieving. 

A  dajice  of  demons  insulting  the  prisoners, 

PI.0RE6TAN  to  Corisanda. 
To  taste  of  pain,  and  yet  to  gaze  on  thee. 
To  meet,  and  yet  to  mourn,  but  ill  agree. 
Well  may  the  brave  contend,  the  wise  contrive. 
In  vain  against  their  stars  the  destin'd  strive. 

CORISANDA. 

So  to  th'  appointed  grove  the  feathered  pair 
Fly  chirping  on»  unmindful  of  the  snare. 
Pursuing  love,  and  wing'd  with  amorous  thought, 
The  wanton  couple  in  one  toil  are  caught, 
In  the  same  cage  in  mournful  notes  complain 
Of  the  same  fate,  and  curse  perfidious  man. 

A  CAPTITE. 

O  Heavens,  take  pity  of  our  pains, 
Opath  is  a  milder  fate  than  chain*:. 


A  flourish  qf  instrumentt  of  horrour.  Areaboo  d€^ 
scends  in  a  chariot  drawn  through  the  mr  by  dra* 
gonSf  guarded  by  infernal  spirits.  She  oligMs  and 
comes  forward,  armed  with  a  dagger  in  her 
hand. 


Your  TOWS  have  reach*d  the  godf,  3roinr  chain- 
Have  the  same  date——  [and  breath 
Prepare  for  fireedom,  for  I  bring  you  death. 
He  who  io  oft  has  'scap'd  th*  assaults  of  hell. 
Whom  yet  no  charms  coukl  bind,  no  force  could 
By  whom  so  many  bold  enchanters  fidU,        [quell. 
Anuulis,  Amadis,  this  jaytvH  day. 
Your  guardian  deity 's  himself  our  prey. 
Fh>m  all  their  dungeons  let  our  captives  come, 
Idle  spectators  of  their  hero's  doom. 

Flourish  of  loud  imtruments  of  divers  sorts.  Other 
dungeons  open,  and  discover  more  captives,  Ama- 
dis chained  to  an  altar,  it^ernal  priests  on  each 

.  side  of  him  with  knives  uplifted  ready  for  the 
sacrifice.  Arcabon,  advancing  hastily  to  stab  him, 
starts  and  stops. 


Thou  dy'st— What  strange  and  what  resistless 
With  secret  force,  arrests  my  lifted  arm  ?   [cham, 
WhaX  art  thou,  who  with  more  than  magic  art. 
Dost  make  my  hand  unfaithful  to  my  heart  ? 

AMADIS. 

One,  who,  disdaining  mercy,  sues  to  die  ; 
I  ask  not  life,  for  life  were  craelty. 
Of  all  the  wretched,  search  the  world  around, 
A  more  unhappy  never  can  be  found ; 
Let  loose  thy  rage,  like  an  avenging  god, 
Fain  would  my  soul,  enciunber'd,  cast  her  load. 
ARCABOS.      [Aside, 

In  every  line  and  feature  of  that  face. 
The  dear  enchanter  of  my  soul  I  trace : 
My  brother  !  had  my  father  too  been  slain, 
The  blood  of  my  whole  race  should  plead  in  vaui. 
The  ties  of  nature  do  but  weakly  move. 
The  strongest  tic  of  nature,  is  in  love. 

AMADIS. 

O  Florestan  I  I  see  those  chains  with  shame, 
^^^lich  I  could  not  prevent — O  stain  to  Fame  • 
O  Honour  lost  for  ever !  Theseus  fell. 
But  Hercules  remained  unconquer'd  still. 
And  freed  his  friend — What  man  could  do— I  did. 
Nor  was  I  overpower'd,  but  betray'd. 
O  my  lov*d  friend  !  with  better  grace  we  stood 
In  arms  repelling  Death,  wading  in  blood 
To  victories ;  the  manly  limb  that  trod 
Firm  and  erect,  beneath  a  treble  l«>ad 
Of  ponderous  mail,  these  shameful  bonds  disdains. 
And  sinks  beneath  th'  inglorious  weight  of  chains. 

FLORESTAN. 

Were  shall  the  brave  and  good  for  refuge  run. 
When  to  be  virtuous,  is  to  be  undone  ? 


Ho  spr.ke — and  every  accent  to  my  heart 
Gave  a  fresh  wound,  and  was  another  dart : 
He  weeps  !  but  reddening  at  the  tears  that  fall. 
Is  t  for  these  ?  Be  quick,  and  free  them  all. 
I  et  evt ry  captive  be  released  from  ihains  : 
How  is  it  that  I  love,  if  he  complains  ? 
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Lftertsr!  LBierty! 

A  Angle  voice. 
Ann,  am,  tbe  geneioiis  Britona  err, 
Let  na  live  finee,  or  let  na  die; 
TwMpela  aounding,  bamien  flyii^, 
Branog  ^raola,  duuna  defying, 
JkoBt  tnog  the  geoeroiis  Britona  ay, 
Lai  na  liYe  free,  or  let  na  die : 

JJbettyl  Liberty! 

Ckonurepeai, 
MJkmtft  liberty! 

Atwtker  tingU  voke, 
Hanpr  Ue,  aU  joya  poneanng, 
^Ctoe  TeaemUing  Heaven  above, 
Aeedam  tia  that  crowna  thy  bleasiiig. 

Land  of  LBierty  and  Love ! 
When  tfay  nymi^is,  to  cure  compiaining. 

Set  tfaemadvet  and  loven  free. 
In  the  bleaong  of  obtaining. 

Ah!  hoir  sweet  la  Liberty ! 
Dmmee  <tf  captives,  ejpretting  joy  for  liberty. 


I  having  freed  Amadia,  they  come  forward 
together;  the  rest  standing  in  rows  on  each  side 
pfthe  theatre^  bowing  as  Mey  advance. 

AKCAaON. 

When  rage,  like  mine,  makes  such  a  sudden  pause, 
Ifettunka  *twere  easy  to  divine  the  cause : 
The  dullest  warrior,  in  a  lady's  <kce, 
The  MCiet  meaning  of  a  blush  may  trace. 
When  short-breath'd  sighs,  and  catching  glances, 
Prom  dying  eyes,  reveal  the  kind  intent  [sent 

Let  Gkny  share,  but  not  possess  you  whole. 
Love  is  the  dailhig  transport  of  the  soul. 

AMADIS. 

The  lorda  of  Fate,  who  all  our  lots  decree, 
Have  destined  Fkme,  no  other  chance  for  me  ; 
My  sullen  stars  in  that  rough  circle  move  ; 
The  happy  only  are  reserved  for  love. 

ARCABON. 

The  stara  which  you  reproach,  my  art  can  force, 
I  can  direct  them  to  a  kinder  course  : 
Tnist  to  my  charms,  the  present  time  improve. 
Select  and  precious  are  the  hours  of  love. 
Ui^^oarded  see  the  virgm  treasure  stand, 
Glad  of  the  theft,  to  court  the  robber's  hand ; 
Honour,  his  wonted  watch  no  longer  keeps, 
Seize  quickly,  addier,  while  the  dragon  sleeps. 

AMADIS. 

Enchanting  we  your  looks,  less  magic  lies 
In  yDor  mysteriona  art,  than  in  your  eyes ; 
Such  melting  language  chiims  a  soft  return, 
l*ity  the  hopeless  flames  in  which  I  bum ; 
f^  bound  already,  and  not  firee  to  choose, 
Iprize  the  bleanng  fitted  to  refuK. 


AacABOif.    [Aside, 
Thoae  formal  lovers  be  fpr  ever  curst. 
Who  fotter>d  free-born  Lovfe  with  Honour  first. 
Who  through  fontastic  laws  are  virtue's  foob. 
And  against  nature  will  be  slaves  to  rules. 
[To  him,]  Your  captive  friends  have  freedom  from 

this  hour, 
R^ice  for  them,  but  for  thyself  much  more: 
SuWimer  blessings  are  reserved  for  thee, 
Whom  Love  invites  to  be  possessed  of  me. 
^e  shipwreck'd  Greeks,  cast  on  ABsa^s  shore, 
mth  trembling  steps  the  dubious  coast  explore. 
Who  first  arrive,  in  vain  for  pity  plead. 
Transformed  to  beasu,  a  vile  and  monstitms  breedr 
But  when  Ulysses  with  superior  mdn  [queen. 

Approached  the  throne  where  sat  th'  enchantress 
Pleas'd  with  a  presence  that  invades  her  charms 
She  takes  the  bold  adventurer  in  her  arms. 
Up  to  her  bed  she  leads  the  conqu'ror  on. 
Where  he  enjoys  the  dauj^iter  of  the  Sun. 

She  leads  Amadis  out,  Florestan  and  Corisanda, 
and  the  released  captives  only  remain,  Florestan 
and  Corisanda  run  into  each  other's  armsk 

FLOaESTAM. 

In  this  enchanting  circle  let  me  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever  bound  to  thee. 

CORISAKDA. 

Soul  of  my  soul,  and  charmer  of  my  heart, 
Fh)m  these  embraces  let  us  never  part 

FLORBSTAM. 

Never,  O  never— In  some  safe  retreat. 
Far  from  the  noise  and  tumults  of  the  great. 
Secure  and  happy  on  each  other's  breast, 
Within  each  other's  arms  we  '11  ever  rest; 
Those  eyes  shall  make  my  days  serene  and  bright. 
These  arms,  thus  circling  round  me,  bless  the  night. 
[Exeunt  Flor.  ajid  Cor. 

The  remaining  captives  express  their  joy  for  liberty 
by  singing  and  dancing. 
Chorus  of  all  the  captives  together. 
To  Fortune  give  immortal  praise. 
Fortune  deposes,  and  can  raise. 
Fortune  the  captives  chains  does  break. 
And  brings  despairing  exiles  back  j 
However  low  this  hour  we  fall, 
One  lucky  moment  may  mend  alL 
The  act  concludes  with  variety  of  dances. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 
Aicabon  and  Arcalaus. 

ARCALAl/S. 

Of  women  tyrants  'tis  the  common  doom. 
Each  haughtily  sets  out  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Till,  late  repenting,  to  redeem  the  past. 
You  turn  abandon'd  prostitutes  at  last. 

ARCABOX. 

Who  hate  declares,  is  sure  of  hate  again; 
Rage  begets  rage,  disdain  provokes  disdain  : 
Why,  why  alas !  should  love  less  mutual  prove  > 
Why  is  not  love  retum'd  with  equal  l.^ve  ? 

E2  ^  T 
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AtCALAVl^ 

Bleaiingl  when  cheap,  or  certain,  we  despise; 
?rom  sure  poaansion  what  denre  can  rise  ? 
Luve,  like  ambition,  dies  as  tis  enjoy'd, 
By  doubt  provok'd,  by  certainty  destroy^. 

AftCABQN. 

To  govern  love,  alas !  what  wonaan  can  ? 
Yet  *tit  an  easy  province  for  a  man. 
Why  am  I  then  of  hope  abandoned  quite  ? 
There  is  a  cure— I  'd  ask  it— lif  I  might 
Forgive  me,  brother,  if  I  pry  too  far, 
I  've  learnt  my  rival  is  yoor  pris*ner  ben ; 
If  that  be  true 

AKQAtAUS. 

What  thenoe  would  ^ou  infer  ^  [Surliljf. 

ARCABOIk 

What  but  her  detth^When  Amadis  is  free 
From  hopes  of  her-«Hhere  may  be  hope  for  me. 

ARCALAUS. 

Thou  cloud  to  his  bright  Juno— Fool^shall  he 
Who  has  lov'd  her,  ever  descend  to  thee  ? 

ARCABON. 

Much  vainer  fool  art  thou— where  arc  those 
charms 
That  are  to  tempt  a  princess  to  thy  arms  } 
Thou  Vulcan  to  Oriana's  Mars 

ARCALAUS. 

But  yet 
This  Vulcan  has  that  Mars  within  his  net 
Your  counsel  comes  too  late,  for  'tis  decreed. 
To  make  the  woman  sure,  the  man  shall  bleed. 

lExit  surlily, 

ARCABON. 

First  perish  thoil;  earth,  air,  and  seas,  and  sky, 
Confounded  in  one  heap  of  chaos  lie. 
And  every  other  .living  creature  die. 
I  bum,  I  bum  j  the  storai  that 's  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  lires  provok'd  by  wind :  . 
Love  and  resentment,  wishes  and  disdain, 
Blow  all  at  once,  like  winds  that  plough  the  main. 
Furies !  Alecto !  aid  my  just  design ; 
But  if,  averse  to  mercy,  you  decline 
The  pious  txsk,  assijst  me,  powers  divine  ; 
Just  gods,  and  thou  their  king,  imperial  Jove, 
Strike  whom  you  please,  but  save  the  man  I  love. 

[Exit, 


SCENE    II. 


The  Scene  changes  to  the  representation  oj  ajine 
garden ;  Oriana  sitting  pensively  in  a  pleasant 
boiver  towards  the  loxier  end  of  the  scene.  Soft 
music  playing.  Arcalaus  en  ters,  addressing  himself 
respectfully  to  htr.  She  rises;  they  advance  slottly 
to'Jittrds  the  front  of  the  stage,  seeming  in  mute 
discourse,  till  the  music  ceases. 

Arcalaus  and  Oriana. 


Or  freedom  lost,  unjustly  you  complain, 
Bom  to  command,  where-e'er  you  come  you  reign; 
No  fetters  here  you  wear,  but  others  bind. 
And  not  a  prison,  but  an  empire  find. 


Death  I  expect,  and  I  desire  it  toto, 
Tis  all  the  mercy  to  be  wished  from  jroir^ 
To  die,  is  to  be  free:  Oh  let  me  find 
A  speedy  death — that  freedom  would  be  kindt 

ARCALAUS. 

Too  cruel  to  suspect  such  usage  meant. 
Here  is  no  death,  but  what  your  eyes  presents 

0  may  they  reign,  those  arbiters  of  Fate, 
Immortal,  as  the  Loves  which  they  create. 
We  know  the  cause  of  this  preposterr^us  grief. 
And  we  should  pity,  were  there  no  relief : 
One  lover  lost,  have  you  niot  millions  more  ? 
Can  you  complain  of  want,  whom  all  adore  ? 

All  hearts  are  jrours;  even  mine,  that,  fierce  and  free. 
Ranging  at  large,  disdain'd  captivity, 
Caught  by  your  charms,  the  savage  trembUog  lie^ 
And,  prostrate  in  his  chain,  for  merey  dies. 

ORIANA. 

Respect  is  limited  to  power  alone. 
Beauty  distressed,  like  kings  from  empure  thrown. 

Each  insolent  invades ^ 

How  art  thou  changM !  ah,  wfetChed  princess !  now, 
When  every  slave  that  lovea,  dares  tell  thee  so  ? 
AUcAtAhs. 

If  I  do  love,  the  iault  is  in  your  eyes. 
Blame  them  who  wound,  and  notyourslavewhodiest 
If  we  may  love,  then  sure  we  may  declare ; 
If  we  may  not,  ah !  why  are  you  so  fair  ? 
Who  can  unmov'd  behold  that  heavenly  foce. 
Those  radiant  eyes,  ahd  that  resistless  grace  ? 

ORIAVA. 

Pluok  out  these  eyes,  revenge  thee  on  my  fac<^ 
Tear  off  my  cheeks,  and  root  up  every  grace. 
Disfigure,  kill  me,  kill  me  instantly : 
Thus  may*st  thou  free  thyself  at  once,  and  mfe. 

ARCALAUS. 

Such  strange  commands  'twere  impious  to  obey, 

1  would  revenge  myself  a  gentler  wiy, 

{Offering  to  take  her  hand,  she  sfiatchis  if 
avcay  disdainfully. 


Some  whirlwind  bear  me  from  this  odious  place. 
Earth  open  wide,  and  bury  my  disgrace ; 
Save  me,  ye  powers,  from  violence  and  shame, 
Assist  my  virtue,  and  protect  my  fame. 
ARCALAUS.      {^Aside. 

Love,  with  submission,  first  begins  in  course 
But  when  that  fails,  a  sure  reserve  is  force: 
The  nicest  dames  who  our  embraces  shun. 
Wait  only  a  pretence— and  force  is  one : 
She  who  through  frailty  yields,  dishonour  gains, 
But  she  that  *s  forc'd,  her  innocence  retains : 
Debtors  and  slaves  for  favours  they  bestow. 
Invading,  we  are  free,  and  nothing  owe. 
No  ties  of  love  or  gratitude  constrain. 
But  as  we  like,  we  leave— or  come  again. 
It  shall  be  so.- 

[  To  her.  ]  Since  softer  arguments  have  prov'd  so  vaia^ 
Force  is  the  last,  resist  it  if  you  can. 

[//e  seizes  her,  she  breaks  from  hiffu 

ORIAMA. 

Help— help— .ye  Gods  ? 
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AftCAUltrS. 

WlM^ivitli  siicb  courage  can  insist  desire. 
With  whit  a  rage  iha  *11  lore  when  raptaret  fire! 
Bdiold  in  chaina  your  TancpuahM  minkm  liei. 
And  if  fcr  nothiqg  but  this  soora,  he  dies. 

^madis  Ascovertd  in  chains,  Arcalaus  advancing 
to  stab  kim,  Arcabon  enters  in  the  imtant  and 
offers  k>  stab  Oriana. 

ABCASOK. 

Strike  boldly,  murd'rer,  strike  him  to  the  ground, 
While  thus  my  dagger  anxwers  every  wound. 
By  what  new  magic  is  thy  vengeance  charm'd  ? 
TremUes  thy  hand  before  a  man  unarmed  ? 

OftlAlfA. 

Strike,  my  ddiverer,  tis  a  friendly  stroke, 
t  shun  thee  not,  but  n^r  would  proi'oke : 
Death  to  the  wretched  is  %n  end  of  care, 
But  yet,  methuiks,  he  might  that  Tictim  spare. 

[^Pointing  to  Amadis. 

AMADIS. 

Bant,  bmst  these  ohains :  just  gods,  canyou  V)ok 
down. 
On  such  distress,  like  idle  lookers-on  ? 
My  soul,  till  now,  no  dangers  could  affright, 
Bi^  treipbles  like  a  coward's,  at  this  sight 

ARCABOy. 

So  passionate  !  but  I  Ml  revenge  it  here 

ARCALAUS. 

Hold,  Fuvy<-*-or  I  strike  as  home — forbear 
Arcabon  offering  to,  stab  Oriana,  Arcataus  does  the 

same  to  Amadis  ',  both  vc'iih-hold  their  blow. 
Trumpets^  kettle-drums^  and  warlike  instruments  of 
011  kinds^  resound  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre, 
Urganda  enters  hastily  usith  a  numerous  train. 
Aroalans  and  Arcabon  surprised j  retire  to  the  oppo- 
site side  qf  the  stage. 

VRCAKDA. 

To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  spirits  of  the  air. 
Ye  gnardians  of  t^ie  bravp,  and  of  the  fe^ir. 
Leave  your  bright  mansions,  and  in  amis  appear. 

Warlike  music  sounds  a  charge  ;  f^pir'tts  descend  in 
clo'ids  ;  some  continue  in  the  air  pUijing  ujwn  in- 
struments qf  war,  other*  remain  ranged  in  order 
tf  battle  ;  others  descend  upon  the  stage ^  ranging 
themselves  6y  Amadis,  -jchom  Urganda /rcerf,  giving 
kim  a  suord,     Oriana  likewise  is  freed. 

AlCABOM. 

Fly  quick,  ye  demons,  from  your  black  abodes, 
And  try  another  combat  with  the  gods ; 
Blue  fires,  and  pestilential  fumes  arise. 
And  flaming  fountains  spout  against  the  skies  ; 
From  their  broad  rooU  fhcsc  oaks  and  ce<lars  tear, 
Bum  like  my  love,  ax|d  rage  like  luy  despair. 

Trumpets  sound  on  Arcabon'^-  side,  uhich  are  an- 
swered on  Urganda'f.  The  grove  appears  in  an 
intani  all  in  a  flame  ;  fountains  from  below  cast 
up  fire  as  in  spouts  ;  a  rain  of  fire  from  above  ; 
the  skij  darkened ;  demons  range  themselves  on 
the  stage  by  Arcalaus  and  Arcabon^  other  de- 
mons face  Urganda ;  spirits  in  the  air  ;  martial 
instruments  soitnding  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre; 
Arcalaus  advances  before  his  party ,  x^ilh  his  suord 
tf'oun,  to  An^a^tK. 


Let  Heaven  and  Hell  stand  neuter,  while  we  try. 
On  equal  terms,  which  of  us  two  shall  die. 

Arcalaus  and  Amadis  engage  at  the  head  qf  their 
parties  ;  a  Jight  at  the  same  time  in  the  air,  and 
upon  the  stage ;  all  sorts  of  loud  instruments  sound- 
ing ;  Arcalaus  falls  ;  the  demonsj  somefv  avoay 
through  the  air,  others  sink  wider-ground,  with 
horrible  cries. 


Sound  tunes  of  triumph,  all  ye  winds,  and  bear 
Your  notes  aloft,  that  Heaven  and  Earth  may  hear ; 
And  thou,  O  Sun  !  shine  out  serene  and  gay. 
And  bright,  as  when  the  giants  lost  the  day^ 

Tunes  qf  triumph  ,*  the  sky  clears ;  the  grove  returns 
to  its  first  prospect.  A  large  ball  qf  fire  represent- 
ing the  figure  of  the  Sun  descends  gradually  to  the 
stage  ;  Annadis  approaching  Oriana  respectfully  ; 
Arcabon  stands  sullen  and  observing, 

AMADIS.      [To  Oriana. 
While  Amadis  Oriana's  love  possest, 
Secure  of  empire  in  that  beauteous  breast, 
Not  Jove,  the  king  of  gods,  like  Amadis  was  blest. 

ORI>yNA. 

While  to  Oriana  Amadis  was  true, 
Nor  wandering  flames  to  distant  chmates  drew. 
No  heaven,  but  only  love,  the  pleas'd  Oriana  knew. 

AMADIS. 

That  heaven  of  love,  alas  !  is  mine  no  more,- 
Braving  those  powers  by  whom  she  falsely  swore ; 
She  to  C'onstantius  would  those  charms  resign. 
If  oaths  could  bind,  that  should  be  only  mine. 

ORIANA. 

\\  ith  a  feign'd  falsehood  you  'd  evade  your  part 
Of  j^ailt,  and  tax  a  tender  faithful  heart: 
While  by  such  ways  you  'd  hide  a  conscious  flame. 
The  only  virtue  you  havp  left,  is  sjjanie. 

[Turning  diidainfullij  fivm  him. 
AMADIS.      [Approachintr  tenderly. 
Rut  should  this  iiijur'd  Viussal  you  suspect 
Prove  true — Ah  !   uhat  return  might  he  expect. 

URIAKA.  [Returning  to  him  with 
an  air  of  tendtruess. 
Though  brave  Constantius  charms  with  every  art. 
That  can  entice  a  tender  virgin's  heart, 
Whtthrr  he  shines  fur  glory,  or  delight, 
To  tempt  ambition,  or  enchant  the  sight, 
Mere  Amadis  re^tor'd  to  my  esteem, 
I  woqld  reject  a  deity — for  hiin, 

AMADIS. 

Thpugh  ftilse  as  watery  bubbles  blown  by  wind. 
FiKt  in  my  soid,  and  rooted  in  my  mind, 
I  love  Oriana,  faithless  and  unknd. 
O  were  sht."  kind,  and  faithfnl,  a    she  's  fair ! 
For  her  alone  I  'd  live— and  die  for  her. 

VRGANDA. 

Adjourn  these  munmirs  of  returning  luvc, 
And  from  this  scene  of  rage  and  fate  remove. 

[To  Ar«'abo!i. 
Thy  empire,  Arcabon,  concludes  this  hour, 
hort  i»  the  date  of  all  flagitious  powtr  : 
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Spared  be  thy  life,  that  thou  may*6t  living  bear 
The  torments  of  the  damn'd  in  thy  despair. 

[To  Oriana  and  Amadis* 
Where  zephyrs  only  breathe  in  myrtle  groves, 
There  will  I  lead  you  to  debate  your  loves. 

The  machine  representing  the  figure  qf  the  Sun 
opens  and  appears  to  be  a  chariot  refulgent  xoith 
rays,  magnificently  gilt  and  adorned,  xcith  conve- 
nient seats,  to  xihich  Urganda  conducts  Oriana ; 
Amadis  following,  Arcabon  ttopj  him  by  the  robe, 

ARCABOM. 

What,  not  one  look  ?  not  one  dissembling  smile, 
To  thank  me  for  your  life  ?  or  to  beguile 
Despair  ?  Cold  and  ungrateful  as  thou  art. 
Hence  from  my  sight  for  ever,  and  my  heart 

^Letting  go  her  hold  with  an  air  qf  contempt 
Back,  soldier,  to  the  camp,  thy  prt^r  sphere. 
Stick  to  thy  trade,  dull  hero,  follow  war; 

Useless  to  women thou  mere  image,  meant 

To  raise  desire— and  then  to  disappoint 

Amadu  takes  his  place  in  UrgandaV  cAorio/,  which 
rises  gradually  in  the  air,  not  quite  disappearing 
till  the  close  qf  ArcabonV  speech. 

So  ready  to  be  gone Barbarian,  stay. 

He  's  gone,  and  love  returns,  and  pride  gives  way. 

0  stay,  come  back Horrour  and  Hell  !  I  bum  ! 

1  rage  !  I  rave !  I  die  ! Return,  return  ! 

Eternal  racks  my  tortur'd  bosom  tear, 
Vultures  with  endless  pang^  are  gnawing  there  ; 

Fury  !  Distraction 1  am  all  despair. 

Burning  with  love,  may'st  thou  ne'er  aim  at  bliss, 
But  thunder  shake  thy  limbs,  and  lightening  blast 

thy  kiss; 
While  pale,  agha^  a  spectre  I  stand  by, 
Pleas*d  at  the  terrours  that  distract  thy  joy  ! 
Plague  of  my  life  !  thy  impotence  shall  be 
A  curse  to  her,  worse  than  thy  scorn  to  me. 

[Exit, 

CHORUS. 

First  voice. 
TTie  battle's  done, 
Oiu*  wars  are  over. 
The  battle  's  done, 
Let  laurels  crown 
Whom  rugged  steel  did  cover. 
Second  voice. 
Let  mjrrtles  too 
Bring  peace  for  ever. 
Let  myrtles  too 
Adorn  the  brow, 
That  bent  beneath  the  warlike  beaver. 

A  full  chorus  of  all  ike  voices  and  instruments. 

Let  trumpets  and  tymbals. 
Let  atabals  and  cymbais, 
Let  drums  and  hautboys  give  over  3 
But  let  flutes, 
And  let  Intcs 
Our  passions  excite 
To  gentler  delight, 
And  ev.  ly  Mars  be  a  lover. 
VonceSf  with  uhich  the  act  condudeu 


ACT  V.  flCEKE  L  * 
Scene t  UrgandaV  tnchamUd  pabiet. 
The  scgnes  ate  adorned  and  dhertifisd  with  thi  1 
ral  representations  qf  the  adventttres  and  exfloiti 
qf  heroes  and  heroines  .*  a  large  piece  facing  the 
front,  representing  their  apotheoatf,  «r  reception 
among  the  gods. 

Amadii  and  Oriana. 

ORIANA. 

In  my  esteem  he  well  deserves  a  part. 

He  shares  my  praise,  but  you  have  all  my  heut : 

When  equal  virtues  in  the  scales  are  try'd, 

And  justice  against  neither  can  decide  ; 

When  judgment  thus  perplex'd,  suspends  the  choioei 

Fancy  must  speak,  and  give  the  casting  voice : 

Much  to  his  love,  nrach  to  his  merit's  due. 

But  powerful  inclmation  was  for  you. 

AMADIS. 

Thou  hast  no  equal,  a  superior  ray 
Unrival'd  as  the  light  that  rules  the  day. 
Should  Fame  solicit  me  with  all  her  charms. 
Not  blooming  laurels  nor  victorious  arms 
Should  purchase  but  a  graiu  of  the  delight, 
A  moment  from  the  raptures  of  this  night 

ORIANA. 

Wrong  not  my  virtue,  to  suppose  that  I 
Can  grant  to  love,  what  duty  must  deny  ; 
A  father's  will  is  wanting,  and  my  breast 
Is  rul'd  by  Glory,  though  by  Love  possest : 
Rather  than  be  another's,  I  would  die  ; 
Nor  can  be  yours,  till  duty  shall  comply. 

AMADIS. 

Hard  rules,  which  thus  the  noblest  loves  engtge, 
To  wait  the  pee\'ish  humours  of  old  age  ! 
Think  not  the  lawfulness  of  love  consists 
In  parents  wills,  or  in  the  forms  of  priests; 
Such  are  but  licens'd  rapes,  which  vengeance  draW 
From  Heav'n,  houe'er  approv*d  by  human  law. 
Marriage  the  happiest  bond  of  love  might  be. 
If  hands  were  only  join'd,  when  hearts  agree. 
Enter  Urganda,  Corisanda,  Florestan,  ajid  attend" 

ants  to  Urganda. 

URGANDA. 

Here  faithful  lovers  to  sure  jo3rs  remove. 
The  soft  retreat  of  Glory  and  of  Love, 
By  Fate  prepared,  to  crown  the  happy  hours 
Of  mighty  kings,  and  famous  conquerors  : 
Here,  gallant  prince,  let  all  your  labours  end ; 
Bctfore,  I  gave  a  mistress  j  now,  a  friend  ; 
The  greatest  blessings  which  the  gods  can  send. 

[Presenting  Florestan. 

AMADIS. 

O  Florestan  !  there  was  but  thus  to  meet, 
Thus  to  embrace,  to  make  my  joys  compleat ; 
The  sight  of  thee  does  such  vast  transports  breed. 
As  scarce  the  ecstacies  of  love  exceed. 

FLORESTAN. 

If  beyond  love  or  glory  is  a  taste 
Of  pleasure,  it  is  sure  in  friendship  plac'd. 

ORIANA. 

My  Corisanda  too  !  [Embracing  her. 

Not  Florestan  could  fly  with  greater  haste 
To  take  thee  in  his  arms — O  welcome  to  my  breast, 
As  to  thy  lover's^— 
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O  joycomplwit! 
day  I 
in  fo  nuoiy  friends  and  loven  meet 

TbB  fltomi  blof«m  otor,  so  the  wanloo  doves 
Shake  from  their  phunes  the  ram,  and  seek  the 

gnnres, 
Mr  their  ^ad  mates,  and  coo  eternal  loves. 

AMADIS. 

OFtorestan!  blest  as  tboa  dost  deserve, 
To  thee  the  FMes  are  khid,  without  reserve. 
I'y  y^  are  not  so  full ;  though  Love  woukl  yield, 
PieroeHoBOur  stands  his  ground,  and  keeps  the  field; 
Mature  within  seducM,  in  vain  befriends, 
While  Honour,  with  his  guard  of  Pride,  defends^ 

0  Nature  !  trBiX,  and  Uvky  in  thy  frame,  ^ 
Fomenting  wishes.  Honour  must  condemn ; 
Or  O  !  too  rigid  Honour,  thus  to  bind, 

When  Nature  prompts,  and  when  Desire  is  kind. 

Enter  AacASOM  conducting  Cokstantius,  ha  gar- 
ments loote,  and  hair  dishevelled,  seeming  frantic, 
CoirsTAirnus  in  deep  mourning, 

AlCABOIf. 

This  Roman,  is  the  place :  Tis  magic  ground. 
Hid  by  enchantment,  by  enchantment  found. 
Behold  them  at  our  view  dissolve  in  fear. 
Two  armies,  are  two  lovers  in  despair ; 
Proceed,  be  bold,  alid,  scorning  to  entreat, 
Thmk  an  her  strugglings  feign'd,  her  cries  deceit; 
Kfll  hina,  and  ravish  her— for  so  would  I, 
Were  I  a.  man— or  rather  let  both  die. 
Hie  rape  may  please—* 
Each  was  disdam'd ;  to  equal  rage  resign 
Tity  heart,  and  14  it  bum  and  blaze  like  mine. 
Tis  sweet  to  love,  but  when  with  scorn  we  meet, 
Revenge  supplies  the  loss  with  joys  as  great. 

A  ehcaiot  descends  sxviftlyy  into  vokich  she  enters  at 
the  foUovcing  lines. 

Up  to  th'  etherial  Heavens,  where  gods  reside, 
Lo !  thus  I  fty,  to  thunder  on  thy  side. 

A  dap  qf  thunder.     The  chariot  mounts  in  the  qir, 
and  vanishes  with  her, 

CONSTANTIUS. 

Ply  where  thou  wilt,  but  not  to  blest  abodes, 
Por  sure,  wbere-e'r  thou  art,  there  are  no  gods. 
[Addressing  himself  to  Oriana. 

1  oome  not  here  an  object  to  afiright. 
Or  to  molest,  but  add  to  your  delight 
Behold  a  prince  eiq>iring  in  your  view. 
Whose  life 's  a  burthen  to  himself,  and  you. 
Pate  and  the  king  all  other  means  deny 

To  set  you  firee,  but  that  Constantius  die. 
A  Roman  arm  had  play'd  a  Roman  part. 
But  tis  prevented  by  my  breaking  heart ; 
I  thank  ye,  gods,  nor  think  my  doom  severe. 
Resigning  life,  on  any  terms,  for  her. 


What  cruel  destiny  on  Beauty  waits, 
When  on  one  face  depends  so  many  fates  ! 

COWSTANTIUS, 

Make  room,  ye  Decii,  whose  devoted  breath 
Secur'd  your  country^s  happiness  by  death ; 


I  oome  a  sacrifice  no  less  renownM, 
The  cause  as  glorious,  and  as  sure  the  wound. 
O  Love  !  with  all  thy  sweets  let  her  be  blest. 
Thy  reign  be  gentle  in  that  beauteous  breast. 
Though  thy  malignant  beams,  with  deadly  force. 
Have  scorch'd  my  joys,  and  in  their  baneful  course 
Withered  each  plant,  and  dry'd  up  every  source; 
Ah !  to  Oriana  shine  less  fetal  bright. 
Cherish  her  heart,  and  nourish  her  delight. 
Restrain  each  cruel  influence  that  destroys. 
Bless  all  her  days,  and  ripen  all  her  joys. 

Oriana  tctf«/)«,  and  sitews  concern 'y  Amadis  addressing 
himself  to  Constantius. 

AMADIS. 

Were  Fortune  us*d  to  smile  upon  desert. 
Love  had  been  yours,  to  die  had  been  my  part : 
Thus  Fate  divides  the  prize;  though  Beauty*s  mine. 
Yet  Fame,  our  other  mistress,  is  more  thine. 

[Constantius  looking  sternly  upon  him. 
Disdain  not,  gallant  prince,  a  rivals  praise, 
Whom  jrour  high  worth  thus  humbles  to  confess 
In  every  thing  but  love,  he  merits  less. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

Art  thou  that  rival  then  ?  O  killing  shame  I 
And  has  he  view'd  me  thus,  so  weak,  so  tame? 
Like  a  scom'd  captive  prostrate  at  his  side, 
To  grace  his  triumph,  and  delight  his  pride  ? 
O  'tis  too  much !  and  Nature  in  disdain 
Turns  back  from  death,  and,  firing  every  vein. 
Reddens  with  rage,  and  kindles  life  again. 
Be  firm  my  soul,  quick  from  this  scene  remove. 
Or  oadness  else  may  be  too  strong  for  love. 
Spent  as  I  am,  and  wearied  with  the  weisfht 
Of  burthening  life— I  could  reverse  my  fate.     ' 
Thus  planted — stand  thy  everlabting  bar 

Sieves  him^  holding  a  dagger  at  his  breast;  Ama- 
dis  dues  the  same^  each  holding  a  dagger  ready  to 
strike. 

But  for  Oriana's  sake  'tis  better  here. 

Staui  himself;  Amadis  ihrinci  nicaij  hii  dagger,  and 
supports  himj:  they  all  kelp. 

ORIANA. 

live,  generous  prince,  such  virtue  ne'er  should  die. 

CONSTANTIl'S. 

I  'vc  liv'd  enough,  of  all  1  wish,  possost, 
If  dyinj; — I  may  leave  Oriana  blest. 
The  last  wann  drop  forsakes  my  bleeding  heart ; 
O  l/jve  !  how  surc  a  murderer  thou  art.        {^Dies, 
ORIANA.        IfVecping. 

There  breaks  the  noblest  heart  that    ver  bum'd 
In  flames  of  love,  for  ever  to  be  moum'd. 

AMADIS. 

lavish  to  him,  you  wrong  an  equal  flame ; 
Had  he  bet  n  lov'd,  niy  heart  had  dOiie  the  same. 

PI.ORESTAN. 

O  emperor  !  ail  ages  must  agree, 
Such,  but  more  happy,  should  all  lovers  be. 
I'RGANDA.      [To  Oriana. 

No  lover  nt>w  throughout  the  world  remains, 
But  Amadis,  deser\ing  of  your  chains. 
Remove  that  mounifid  object  from  the  si.irht. 

I  Curry  (<//'  the  body 
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Ere  3ron  bright  beams  are  shadowed  o'er  with  nigbt, 
The  stubborn  king  shall  license  your  delight ; 
The  torch,  already  bright  with  nuptial  fire, 
Shall  bring  you  to  the  bridegroom  you  desire ; 
And  Honour,  which  so  long  has  kept  in  doubt. 
Be  better  pleas'd  to  yield,  than  to  hold  out. 

Flourish  qf  all  tke  music.  The  stage  flit  totth 
singers  and  dancers,  in  the  habits  qf  heroes  and 
heroines, 

Uiganda  conducts  Amadis,  Oriana,  A'<r.  to  a  scat 

during  the  following  entertainment. 

First  voice. 

Make  room  for  the  combat,  make  room  ; 

Sound  the  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
A  ftirer  than  Venus  prepares 
To  encounter  a  greater  than  Mars. 
The  gods,  of  desire,  take  part  in  the  fray, 
And  Ix)vc  sits  like  Jove  to  decide  the  great  day. 
Make  room  for  the  combat,  make  room  ; 
Sound  the  trumpet  and  drum. 

Second  voice. 

Give  the  word  to  begin, 

Let  the  combatants  in,     • 
The  challenger  enters  all  glorious; 

But  Love  has  decreed 

Though  Beauty  may  bleed, 
Yet  Beauty  shall  still  be  victorious. 

CHORUS. 

Make  room  for  the  combat,  make  room ; 
Sound  the  trumpet  and  drum. 

Here  ttco  parties  enter  from  tke  opposite  sides  qf  the 
theatre f  armed  at  all  poiufSj  marching  in  tvarltke 
order.  And  then  dance  several  J 'ifrric  or  martial 
dances,  with  suords  and  bucklers ;  which  ended, 
the  singers  again  advance. 

To  be  si/nc^. 

Help !  help !  th'  unpractis'd  conqu'ror  cries ; 

He  faints,  he  falls;  help!  hHp!  Ah  me!  he  dies: 

Gently  she  tries  to  raise  his  head 

And  weeps,  ahs  !  to  think  him  dead. 

Sound,  sound  a  rhirpe — 'tis  war  again ; 

Again  he  fights,  again  is  slain  ; 
Again,  again,  help  !  help  !  she  cries 
He  faints,  he  falls,  help !  help !  Ah  me  I  he  dies. 
Dance  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

Then  singers  again  come  forward. 
To  be  sung, 

Happy  pair. 

Free  from  care. 
Enjoy  the  blessing 
Of  sweet  possessing ; 

Free  fix)m  care, 

Happy  pair. 
Love  inviting. 
Souls  uniting; 

Desiring, 

Fjipiring ; 
Enjoy  the  blessing 
Of  sweet  possessing  ; 

Free  froin  care, 

Happy  pair. 


Another  dance  of  heroes  and  heroines. 
Then   a   full  chorus  of  all  (he    voices  atid   tn« 
struments. 
Be  true,  all  yeloven,  whate'er  3rou  endure ; 
Though  cruel  the  pain  is,  how  sweet  is  the  cure  • 

In  the  hour  of  posBe-wing, 

So  divine  is  the  blessing, 

I'bat  one  moment's  obtahung. 

Pays  an  age  of  complaining. 
Be  true,  all  ye  lovers,  whate'er  you  endure ; 
Though  cruel  the  pain  is,  how  sweet  is  the  cure ! 

Here  follows  variety  of  dances,  with  which  the  en* 
tertainment  concluding,  Amadis,  Oriana,  ^c.  rise 
and  come  forward, 

AMADIi. 

So  Phoebus  mounts  triumphant  in  the  skies, 
Tlie  clouds  disperse",  and  gloomy  horrour  flies ; 
Darkness  gives  place  to  the  victorious  light. 
And  all  around  is  gay,  and  all  around  is  bright 
oaiANA. 

Our  present  joys  are  sweeter  for  past  pain ; 
To  Love  and  Heaven,  by  suffering  we  attain. 

URGANDA. 

Whate'er  the  virtuous  and  the  just  endure. 
Slow  the  reward  may  be,  but  always  sure. 

A  triumphant  fourith  of  all  the  instruments,  with 
tohich  the  play  concludes. 


EPILOGUE, 

BY    THE 


RIGHT   HON'OI'RABIE   JOSEPH    APDItON,    ISQ ; 

When  Orpheus  tun'd  his  pipe  with  pleasing  woe, 
Rivers  forgot  to  nm,  and  winds  to  blow ; 
A^'hile  list'ning  forests  cover'd,  as  he  play*d, 
The  soft  musician  in  a  moving  shade. 
That  this  nit^ht's  strains  the  same  success  may  find, 
The  force  of  magic  is  to  beauty  join'd  : 
Where  sounding  strings,  and  artful  voices  fail, 
The  charming  rod,  and  mutter'd  spells  prevail. 
Let  sage  Trganda  wave  the  circling  wand 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  sand, 
The  desert  smiles,  the  woods  begin  to  prrow, 
Tlie  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landskip  mnct. 
Scenes  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever  fixt, 
A  letiious  pleasure  on  the  mind  bestow, 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued  show  : 
Hut  a-?  our  two  magicians  try  their  skill, 
The  vision  varies,  tho'  the  place  stands  still ; 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  form  renews. 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgress'd) 
Tli'  enchanter  turns  the  critic  to  a  jest. 

But  howsoe'er  to  please  your  wand'ring  eyes, 
Bright  objects  disappear,  and  brighter  rise  : 
There's  none  can  make  amends  for  lost  delight. 
While  from  that  circle  >  we  divert  your  sight. 

»  The  ladies. 


END  OF  LANSDOWXE'S  POEMS. 
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THE 

LIFE  OF  YALDEN, 

£r  DR.  JOHNSON. 


1 H0MA8  Taldbn,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John  Tald€ii»  of  Sussex,  wis  bom  in 
the  city  of  £xeter  in  1671.  Having  been  educated  m  the  grammar-school  beloiigiqg 
to  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  admitted  com* 
moner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under  the  tuition  of  Joaiah  PuUen,  a  man  whose  name  is 
stiU  Tonembered  in  the  university.  He  became  next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Maf» 
dakn  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky  accident 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  declamation ;  and  Dr.  Hough,  the  president 
happening  to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too  good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some 
tune  after,  the  doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in  the  library,  set  him  an  ex* 
ercise  for  punishment;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  locked  the 
door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened,  had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given,  and  pro- 
duced with  little  difficulty  a  composition  which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  college  were  Addison  and  Sacheverell,  men  who 
were  in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted  Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden 
continued,  throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he  thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  for- 
felt  the  friendship  of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William,  Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was 
any  reign  more  celebrated  by  llie  poets  than  that  of  William,  who  had  very  little  re- 
gard for  song  himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers,  who  pleased  themselves  with 
the  praise  of  patronage. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humourous  poem  of  that  time,  called  The  Oxford 
Laureat ;  in  which,  afler  many  claims  had  been  made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  rtpx^ 
•ented  as  demanding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his  trial,  instead  of  receiving  m 
reward. 

His  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  veree, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  king  ; 
The  first  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce, 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing : 
^Y9t  what  he  had  stoPn  was  so  httle  worth  ftealing, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  cost; 
ITad  he  ta'en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece-mealing, 

They  had  fin'd  him  but  ten-pence  at  mo8t. 
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The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing  was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  cdlege;  and  next  year,  entering  into  orders,  wa& 
presented  by  the  society  with  a  living  m  Warwickshire  ',  consistent  with  his  fellowship^ 
and  chosen  lecturer  of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable  office. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  wrote  another  poem ,  and  issaid>  by  the  author 
of  the  Biographia,  to  have  declared  himself  of  the  party  who  had  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  high-churchmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  fimiily  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he 
became  doctor  in  divinity,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  lecture ;  and,  as 
a  token  of  his  gratitude,  gave  the  college  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Cleanviile  '\  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices 
in  Hertfordshire ;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sinecures,  of  Deans,  Hains,  and  Pendles, 
in  Devonshire.  He  had  before  ^  been  chosen,  in  1698,  preacher  of  Bridewell  hospital, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Atterbury  *. 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour  was 
raised  about  Atterbury's  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  par- 
takers of  the  horrid  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the 
bishop,  and  being  familiarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secretary,  fell  under  suspicion, 
and  vras  taken  into  custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  vnth  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly. 
The  correspondence  he  acknowledged;  but  maintained,  that  it  had  no  treasonable 
tendency.  His  papers  were  seized  ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could  fix  a  crime  upon 
him,  except  two  words  in  his  pocket-book,  "  thorough-paced  doctrine."  This  expression 
the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had  impregnated  with  treason,  and  the  doctor  was  en- 
joined to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he  told  them,  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded 
in  his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an 
account  of  th^ ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified  his  curiosity  one  day,  by 
bearing  Daniel  Burgess  in  the  pulpit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial  hint  of  a  re- 
markable sentence  by  which  he  warned  his  congregation  to  "  beware  of  thorough- 
paced doctrine,  that  doctrine,  which,  coming  in  at  one  ear,  paces  through  the  head, 
and  goes  out  at  the  other.'' 

Nothing  worse  than  tlib  appearing  in  his  papers,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  him, 
he  was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this  character  attained  high  dignities  in  tlie 

church ;  but  he  still  retained  the  friendship,  and  frequented  the  conversation,  of  a  very 

numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.     He  died  July  iS,  1736,  in  the  66th  year 

of  his  age. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind,  which,  when  he  formed  his  poetical 

character,  was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric.      Having  fixed  his  attention  on  Cowley  as  a 

1  The  vicarage  of  Willoughby,  which  he  res'igneU  in  1708.  iV. 

•  This  preferment  was  given  him  by  the  duke  of  BeauforL  X, 
3  Not  till  long  after.  N, 

*  Dr.  Atterbury  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at  Bridewell  till  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester.     Dr.  Yalden  succcuded  him  as  preaohi  r  in  Juiu',  1713.  A'. 
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model,  he  bas  ahempled  in  some  sort  to  rival  hita,  and  has  written  a  Hymn  to  Dark- 
Be»,  evidently  at  a  a>unter-part  to  Cowley^s  Hymn  to  Light 

This  hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performance^  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagined 
with  great  vigour,  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  I  will  not  transcribe  it  The  seven 
first  stancas  are  good;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh,  are  the  best:  the  eighth 
seems  to  mvolve  a  contradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  thirteenth,  four* 
teenth,  and  fifteenth,  are  partly  mythological,  and  partly  religious^  and  therefore  not 
suitable  to  each  t>ther :   he  might  better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philosophical. 

There  are  two  stanzas  m  this  poem  where  Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly 
convicted,  of  having  consulted  the  Hynmus  ad  Umbram  of  Wowerus^  in  the  sixth 
siaiija»  which  answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 


UU  sU>  preert  nocturais  numme  i 
Perqiie  Tiai  errare  novis  dat  spectra  figurii, 
Mauesque  excitos  mediot  ululare  per  agroa 
Sub  noctem,  et  qaeitii  notos  complere  penalat. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion: 

nia  suo  tetuum  secludit  corpofe  toto 
HAud  numerans  jugi  fugientia  secula  laptu ; 
Ergo  ubi  pottremum  mimdi  compage  toluti 
Haoe  lemm  molein  suprema  absumpterit  bora, 
Ipsa  leVes  cineres  nube  amplectetur  opaci, 
£t  prisco  imperio  rurtus  dominabitur  umira. 

His  Hymn  to  Light  is  not  equal  to  the  other.    He  seems  to  think  that  there  b  an 
East  absolute  and  positive  where  the  Morning  rises* 
In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sudden  eruption  of  new-created  light,  he 

Awhile  th'  Almighty  wond'ring  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  infinite  knowledge  can  never  wonder.    All  wonder 
is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tliat  they  deserve  perusal,  though  they  are 
not  always  exactly  polished,  though  the  rhymes  are  sometimes  very  ill  sorted,  ai)d 
though  his  faults  seem  rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  negligencies  of  en- 
thusiasm. 
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A0AI1IIV 

mMODERATE  BRIEF. 

TO  Jk  TOUVO  LAST  WllflVO. 


All  ODB  nr  IMITATION  OP  CASIMIIB* 


CovtD  mounifol  sighs,  or  floods  of  tears,  prevent 

The  ills,  tmhappy  men  lament : 

Could  all  the  angubh  of  my  mind 
Remove  my  cares,  or  make  but  Fortune  kind ; 

Soon  I  *d  the  grateful  tribute  pay. 

And  weep  my  troubled  thoughts  away : 
To  wealth  and  pleasure  every  sigh  prefer, 
And  more  than  gems  esteem  each  falling  tear. 
But,  since  insulting  cares  are  most  inclined 

To  triumph  o'er  th*  afflicted  mind ; 

Since  sighs  can  yield  4is  no  relief, 
Al^  tears,  Uke  fruitful  sbowen,  but  nourish  grief  j 

Then  cease,  fair  mourner,  to  complain. 

Nor  lavish  such  bright  streams  in  vain. 
Bat  itill  with  chearful  thoughts  thy  cares  beguile. 
And  tempt  thy  better  fortunes  with  a  smile. 
The  generous  mind  is  by  its  sufferings  Imovrn, 

Which  no  affliction  tramples  down ; 

Bat  when  oppress'd  will  upward  move, 
Spora  down  its  clog  of  cares,  and  soar  above. 

Thua  the  young  royal  eagle  tries 

On  the  sun-beams  his  tender  eyes, 
And,  if  he  shrinks  not  at  th*  offensive  light. 
He 's  then  for  empire  fit,  and  takes  his  soaring  flight, 
Tbough  cares  assault  thy  breast  on  every  side, 

Yet  bravely  stem  th'  impetuous  tide  : 

No  tributary  tears  to  Fortune  pay, 
Nor  add  to  any  loss  a  nobler  day  j 


But  with  kind  hopat  fupport  thy  mind. 

And  thhik  thy  better  lot  behind  x 
Amidst  afflictions  let  thy  soul  be  great. 
And  show  thoa  dar'st  deserve  a  better  state. 
Then,  lovely  moiimer,  wipe  those  tears  awmy^ 

And  cares  that  urge  thee  to  decay; 

like  ravenous  lAge  thy  charms  they  wa^, 
Wrinkle  thy  youthful  brow,  and  bloomfaig  beauttei 

But  keep  thy  looks  and  mind  serene,     [blast. 

All  gay  without,  all  calm  within ; 
For  Fate  is  aw*d,  and  adverse  Fortunes  By 
A  chearful  look,  and  an  unconquer'd  eye. 


HYMif  TO  THE  MORNISG, 

IN   PRAISE   OP   LIGHT. 

Parint  of  Day  !  whose  beauteous  beams  of  light 
Spring  from  the  darksome  womb  of  Night, 
And  midst  their  native  horrours  show, 

like  gems  adorning  of  the  Negro's  brow ; 
Not  Heav'n's  fair  bow  can  equal  thee, 
In  all  its  gaudy  drapery ; 

Thou  first  essay  of  light,  and  pledge  of  day  ! 

That  usher'st  in  the  Sun,  and  still  prepar^st  its  way. 

Rival  of  Shade,  eternal  spring  of  light ! 
Thou  art  the  genuine  source  of  it : 
From  thy  bright  unexhausted  womb, 

The  beauteous  race  of  Days  and  Seasons  come. 
Thy  beauty  ages  cannot  wrong. 
But,  spight  of  Time,  thou  'rt  ever  young : 

Thou  art  alone  Heaven's  mode«t  vir;^n  Light, 

Whose  face  a  veil  of  blushes  hides  from  huinau  sight 

like  some  fair  bride  thon  risest  from  thy  bed. 
And  dost  around  thv  lustie  spread^ 
Around  the  universe  dispense 

New  life  to  all,  and  q;)ickeaing  influence. 
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With  gloomy  mules  thy  ri^nlNifht 
Beholds  thv  grlorkms  dawn  oflight : 
Not  all  the  wealth  she  views  in  mines  below 
Can  match  thy  brighter  beams,  or  equal  lustre  show. 

At  thy  approach,  Nature  erects  her  head, 

The  saiiling  Universe  is  glad ; 

The  drowsy  Earth  and  Scsis  awake. 
And  from  thy  beams,  new  life  and  Vigour  take: 

When  thy  more  chearful  rays  appear, 

Ev  n  Ouilt  and  women  cease  to  hwr : 
Horruur,  Despair,  and  all  the  sons  of  Night 
Retire  before  thy  beams,  and  take  their  hasty  flight. 

To  thee,  the  grateful  East  their  altars  raise, 
And  sing  with  early  hymns  thy  praise ; 
Thou  dost  their  happy  soil  bestow. 

Enrich  the  Heavens  above,  and  Earth  below : 
Thou  risest  in  the  fragrant  East, 
Like  the  fair  Phoenix  from  her  Indmy  nest : 

No  altar  of  the  gods  can  equal  thine,         [shrine ! 

The  Air  *s  thy  richest  incense,  the  whole  land  thy 


But  yet  thy  fading  glories  soon  decay. 

Thine  's  but  a  momentary  stay ; 

Too  soon  thou  'rt  ravished  from  our  sight. 
Borne  down  the  stream  of  day,  and  overwhelmed  with 

Thy  beams  to  their  own  ruin  haste,        [light 

They  're  fram'd  too  exquisite  to  last: 
Thine  is  a  glorious,  but  a  short-Iiv'd  state. 
Pity  so  £ur  a  birth  should  yield  so  soon  to  Fate ! 

Before  th*  Almighty  Artist  framed  the  sky. 

Or  gave  the  Earth  its  harmony. 

His  iirst  command  was  for  thy  light : 
He  view'd  the  lovely  birth,  and  blessed  it: 

In  purple  swaddling-bands  it  struggling  lay. 

Not  yet  maturely  bright  for  day : 
Old  Chaos  then  a  chearful  smile  put  on,  [own 

And,  from  thy  beauteous  form,  did  first  presage  its 

"  Let  there  be  Light!"  the  great  Creator  said. 

His  word  the  active  child  obey  VI : 

Night  did  her  teeming  womb  disc]o§p,; 
And  then  the  blushing  Mom,  its  hrijchtc>t  otfsprinjr, 

Awhile  til*  Almijchty  wondering  view'd,    [ruse. 

And  then  himself  pronounc'd  it  good : 
**  With  Night,"  said  he,  **  divideth'  imperial  sway ; 
'Riou  niytirst  laliour  art,  and  thou  shalt  bless  the 
Day" 


HYMN  TO  DARKXKSS. 

Darkness,  thou  first  great  parent  of  us  all, 

'ITiou  art  our  great  original : 

Since  from  thy  universal  womb 
Does  all  thou  shad*st  below,  thy  numerous  offspring, 
come. 

Thy  wondrous  birth  is  ev'n  to  Time  unknown, 
Or,  like  Eternity,  thou  Mst  none ; 
Whilst  Light  did  its  first  being  owe 

Unto  that  awful  shade  it  dares  to  rival  now. 

Say,  in  what  distant  region  dost  thou  dwell, 

To  reason  inaccessible  ? 

From  form  and  duller  matter  free. 
Thou  fioar*st  above  the  reach  of  man's  philosophy. 


Involved  in  thee,  ve  fIrsC  receire  our  breath, 

Hkhi  art  our  refiigp  too  in  death. 

Great  mcmarch  of  the  grave  and  womb,  [come. 
Where-e'er  our  souls  shall  go,  to  thee  our  bodies 

The  silent  Globe  is  struck  with  awful  fear. 
When  thy  mijettic  shades  aj^pear: 
Thou  dost  compose  the  Air  and  Sea, 

And  Earth  a  sabbath  ke^,  sacred  to  Rest  and  thee. 

In  thy  serener  shades  our  ghosts  delight. 
And  court  the  umbrage  of  the  Night;     * 
In  vauhs  and  gloomy  caves  they  stray, 

Butfly  the  Mommg's  beams,  and  sicken  at  the  Day. 

Though  solid  bodies  dare  exclude  the  light. 

Nor  will  the  brightest  ray  admit ; 

No  substance  can  thy  force  repel. 
Thou  reign'st  in  depths  below,  dost  in  the  centre  dwelL 

The  sparkling  gems,  and  ore  in  mines  below, 
To  thee  their  beauteous  lustre  owe ; 
Though  form*d  within  the  womb  of  Night, 

Bright  astlicir  sire  they  shine,  with  native  rays  ofUffat 

When  thou  dost  raise  thy  venerable  head, 
And  art  in  genuine  Night  arrayed. 
Thy  Negro  beauties  then  delight ;         [bright 

Beauties,  like  polisk'd  jet,  with  their  own  dsrkness 

Thou  dost  thy  smiles  impartially  bestow. 
And  know'st  no  difference  here  below : 
All  things  appear  the  same  by  thee. 

Though  Light  distinction  makes,  thou  giv'st  equality. 

Thou,  Darkness,  art  the  lover's  kind  retreat. 
And  dost  the  nuptial  joys  compleat ; 
Thou  dost  inspire  them  with  thy  shade,  [maid. 

Giv'st  vigour  to  the  youth,  and  warm'st  the  yielding 

Calm  as  the  blessed  above  the  anchorites  dwell, 
Within  their  peacefhl  gloomy  cell. 
Their  minds  with  heavenly  joy*  are  filPd ; 

The  pleasures  Light  deny,  thy  shades  for  ever  yield. 

In  caves  of  Night,  the  oracles  of  old 

Did  all  their  mysteries  unfold  : 

Darkness  did  first  Religion  grace, 
Gave  terrours  to  the  God,aud  reverence  totheplscc^ 

"Wlien  the  Almighty  did  on  Horeb  stand, 
Thy  shades  enclos'd  the  hallow'd  land : 
In  clouds  of  Night  he  was  arrayed. 

And  venerable  Darkness  his  pavilion  nuide. 

Wlien  he  appear'd  arm*d  in  his  power  and  might, 

He  veil'd  the  beatific  Light; 

When  terrible  with  majesty. 
In  tempests  he  gave  laws,  and  clad  himself  in  thet. 

Kre  the  foundation  of  the  Earth  was  laid. 
Or  brighter  firmament  was  made; 
Kre  matter,  time,  or  place,  was  known. 

Thou,  monarch  Darkness,  sway'dst  these  spacioui 
realms  alone. 

But,  now  the  Moon  (though  gay  with  borrvw'd  light) 
Im'ades  thy  scanty  lot  of  Night, 
By  rebeV  subjects  thou  'rt  bctray'd. 

The  anarchy  of  Stars  depose  thehr  monarch  Shsdc* 

Yet  fading  Light  its  empire  roust  resign. 
And  Nature's  power  submit  to  tb^: 
An  universal  ruin  shall  erect  thy  throne, 

And  Fats  confirm  thy  kingdom  evennori  thy  owtu 
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HI   IMITATXOll  OF  THB    tECOKD    CHAmtt  OF  TfiB 

WISDOM   OF  SOLOMON. 

TO  THE  LORD  HUNSDON. 

A   PINDAKIC  ODB. 

7hen  win  penurious  Heaven  no  more  allow } 

No  mora  on  Hs  own  darling  Man  bestow  ? 
Is  it  for  this  he  lord  of  all  appears, 

And  his  great  Maker's  image  bears  j 

To  toil  beneath  a  wretched  state, 

Oppressed  with  miseries  and  fate ; 

Beneath  his  painful  burthen  groan, 
And  in  this  beaten  road  of  life  drudge  on  ! 

Amidst  oar  labours,  we  possess 

No  kind  allays  of  happiness : 

No  softening  joys  can  call  our  own. 

To  make  this  bitter  drug  go  down ; 

Whilst  Death  an  easy  conquest  gains, 
And  the  hasatiate  Grave  in  endless  triumph  reigns. 
With  throes  and  pangs  into  the  world  we  come, 

The  curse  and  burthen  of  the  womb  : 

Nor  wretched  to  ourselves  alone, 
Onr  mothers*  labours  introduce  our  own. 
In  cries  and  tears  our  infancy  we  waste, 

Those  sad  prophetic  tears,  that  flow 

By  instinct  of  our  future  woe  : 
And  ev^  our  dawn  of  life  with  sorrows  overcast 

Thus  we  toil  out  a  restless  age. 

Each  his  laborious  part  must  have, 
Down  from  the  monarch  to  the  slave. 
Act  o^er  this  ftace  of  life,  then  drop  beneath  the  stage. 

Tnim  our  first  drawing  vital  breath, 

From  our  first  starting  from  the  womb. 

Until  we  reach  the  destin'd  tomb, 
We  all  are  posting  on  to  the  dark  goal  of  death. 
life,  like  a  cluud  that  fleets  before  the  wind, 
ifo  mark,  no  kind  impression,  leaves  behind, 

Tis  scattered  like  the  winds  that  blow. 
Boisterous  as  them,  full  as  inconstant  too,       f go. 
That  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  where  they 

Here  we're  detained  a  while,  and  then 

Become  originals  again  : 
Traie  shall  a  man  to  his  first  self  restore, 
And  make  him  entire  nothing,  all  he  was  before. 
No  part  of  us,  no  remnant,  shall  survive ! 
And  yet  we  impudently  say,  we  live ! 
No  !  we  but  ebb  into  ourselves  again. 
And  only  come  to  be,  as  we  had  never  been. 

Sty,  learned  Sage,  thou  that  art  mighty  wise  I 

Unriddle  me  these  mysteries ; 

What  is  the  soul,  the  vital  heat, 

That  our  mean  flrame  does  animate  ? 

What  is  our  breath,  the  breath  of  man. 
That  buoys  his  nature  up,  and  does  ev'n  life  sustain  ? 

Is  it  not'air,  an  empty  fume, 

A  fire  that  does  itself  consume ; 

A  warmth  that  in  a  heart  is  bred, 
A  lambent  flame  with  heat  and  motion  fed  ? 

Extinguish  that,  the  whole  is  gone. 

This  boasted  scene  of  life  is  done  : 

Away  the  phantom  takes  its  flight, 
Dunn'd  to  a  loathsome  grave,  and  an  eternal  night. 
VOL  XI,  [ 


The  sonl  th'  immortal  part  we  boast. 
In  one  consuming  minute  's  lost ; 
To  its  first  source  it  must  repair. 
Scatter  with  winds,  and  flow  with  common  air. 
Whilst  the  feU'n  body,  by  a  swift  decay. 

Resolves  into  its  native  clay  : 
For  dust  and  ashes  are  its  second  birth. 
And  that  incorporates  too  with  its  great  parent,  Fjurtlw 

Nor  shall  our  names  our  memories  survive, 

Alas,  no  part  of  man  can  live ) 

The  empty  blasts  of  fame  shidldie. 
And  even  those  nothings  taste  mortality. 
In  vain  to  future  ages  we  transmit 
Heroic  acts,  and  monuments  of  wit : 

In  vain  we  dear-bought  honours  leave. 
To  make  our  ashes  gay,  and  furnish  out  a  grave^ 

Ah,  treacherous  Immortality! 

For  thee  our  stock  of  youth  we  waste. 

And  urge  on  life,  that  ebbs  too  fast. 
To  purchase  thee  with  blood,  the  valiant  fly; 
And,  to  survive  in  fame,  the  great  and  glorious  die. 
Lavish  of  life,  they  squander  this  estate. 

And  for  a  poor  reversion  wait : 
Bankrupts  and  misers  to  themselves  they  grow. 
Embitter  wretched  life  with  toils  and  woe,   [how. 
To  hoard  up  endless  fame,  they  know  not  where  or 

Ah,  think,  my  friends,  how  swift  the  minutes  haste ! 

The  present  day  entirely  is  our  own 

Then  sieze  the  blessing  ere  His  gone : 
To-morrow,  fatal  sound !  since  this  may  be  our  last. 
Why  do  we  boast  of  \ifers,  and  sum  up  days ! 

Tis  all  imaginary  space  : 
To-day,  to-day,  is  our  inheritance, 

'Tis  all  penurious  Fate  will  give 

Posterity  '11  to-morrow  live,  [hence. 

Our  sons  crowd  on  behind,  our  children  drive  uft 

With  garlands  tlien  your  temples  crown. 

And  lie  on  he^s  of  roses  down  : 

Beds  of  rose(  we'll  prepare, 

Roses  that  Qpr  emblems  are ; 

A  while  they  flourish  on  the  bough. 

And  drink  large  draughts  of  heavenly  dew : 

IJke  us  they  smile,  are  young  and  gay. 
And,  like  us  too,  are  tenants  for  a  day,      [away. 
Since  with  Night's  blasting  breath  they  vanish  swift 

Bring  cheerful  wine,  and  costly  sweets  prepare : 
*Tis  more  than  frenzy  now  to  spare : 
Let  cares  and  business  wait  a  while; 
Old  age  aflfords  a  thinking  interval : 
Or,  if  they  must  a  longer  hearing  have. 
Bid  them  attend  below,  adjourn  into  the  grave. 
Then  gay  and  sprightly  wine  produce, 
Wines  that  wit  and  mirth  infuse  : 
That  feed,  like  oil,  th'  expiring  flame,  [frame. 
Revive  our  drooping  souls,  and  prop  this  tittering 
That,  when  the  grave  our  bodies  has  engross'd, 
\\1ien  virtues  shall  forgotten  lie. 
With  all  their  boasted  piety, 
Honours  and  titles,  like  our^lves,  be  lost; 
Then  our  recorded  vice  shall  flourish  on. 
And  our  immortal  riots  be  for  ever  known. 

This,  this,  is  what  we  tmght  to  do, 
The  great  design,  the  grand  afiair  below  ! 
Since  bounteous  Nature's  plac'd  our  steward  here, 
Then  man  his  grandeur  should  maintain. 
And  in  excess  of  pleasure  reign, 
Keep  up  his  character,  and  lord  of  all  appear. 
F 
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AGAiyST  ENJOYMENT, 

Wi  love  and  hate,  as  restless  monarchs  fight. 
Who  boldly  dare  invade  another's  right  : 
Yet,  when  through  all  the  dangerous  toils  they  *ve  nin, 
Ignobly  quit  the  conquests  they  have  won  ; 
Those  charming  hopes,  that  made  them  valiant  grow, 
Paird  with  enjoyment,  make  them  cowards  now. 

Our  passions  only  form  our  happiness, 
Hopes  still  enlarge,  as  fears  contract  it  less : 
Hope  with  a  gaudy  prospect  feeds  the  eye, 
Sooths  every  sense,  does  with  each  wish  comply  ; 
But  false  Enjoyment  the  kind  guide  destroys. 
We  lose  the  passion  in  the  treacherous  joys. 
Like  the  gay  silk -worm,  when  it  pleases  most, 
In  that  ungrateful  web  it  spun,  ^tis  lost. 

Fniition  only  cloys  the  appetite  j 
More  does  the  conquest,  than  the  prize  delight : 
One  victory  gain'd,  another  fills  the  mind. 
Our  restless  wishes  cannot  be  confinM. 
like  boisterous  waves,  no  settled  bounds  they  know, 
Fix'd  at  no  point,  but  alwayi»  ebb  or  flow. 

Who  most  expects,  enjoys  the  pleasure  most, 
Tis  raris'd  by  wishes,  by  fruition  lost : 
We  're  charm'd  with  distant  views  of  happine», 
But  near  approaches  make  the  prospect  less. 
Wishes,  like  painted  landscapes,  best  delight. 
Whilst  distance  recommends  them  to  the  sight : 
Plac'd  afar  off,  they  beautiful  appear ; 
But  show  their  coarse  and  nauseous  colours,  near. 

Thus  the  famM  Midas,  when  he  found  his  store 
Increasing  still,  and  would  admit  of  more. 
With  eager  arms  his  swelling  hags  he  pressM  j 
And  expetttation  only  made  h'mi  ble^s'd  : 
But,  when  a  boundless  treasure  he  enjoy'd. 
And  every  wish  was  with  fniition  rloy'd  : 
Then,  damn'd  to  heaps,  and  surfeited  with  ore. 
He  curs'd  that  gold  he  doated  on  before. 


THE   CURSE   OF  BABYLON. 

ISAUH,    CHAP.  XIII.    PARAPllRASfir. 

A  PINDARIC  ODE. 

Now  let  the  fatil  banner  be  displayed  .' 
Upon  some  lofty  mountain's  top 
Go  set  the  dreadful  standard  up  ! 

And  all  around  the  hills  the  bloody  signals  <:preid. 
For,  lo,  the  numerous  hosts  of  Heaven  appear ! 
Th'  embattled  Icirions  of  the  sky. 
With  all  their  dread  artillerj', 

Draw  forth  in  bricht  anay,  and  muster  in  tlie  air. 
Why  do  the  mountains  tremble  with  the  noise. 
And  vallies  echo  back  their  voice  ? 
The  hills  tumultuous  grow  and  loud. 

The  liills  that  groan  beneath  the  gathering  multitude. 
Wide  as  the  pf)les  of  Heaven's  extent. 
So  far 's  the  dreadful  summons  sent  : 
Kinpd'Uns  and  nations  at  his  call  appear, 

f  jrev'n  the  Lord  of  Hosts  commands  iu  person  there. 


Start  from  thy  lethargy,  thou  drowsy  land. 
Awake,  and  hear  his  dread  conunand  ! 
Thy  black  tempestuous  day  comes  lowering  oo, 
O  fatal  light  !  O  inauspicious  hour  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  day  before ! 
So  stain'd  with  blood,  by  marks  of  vengeance  known* 
Nature  shall  fn)m  her  steady  course  remove, 
The  well-fix'd  F.arth  be  from  its  basis  rent, 
Convulsioas  shake  the  firmament ; 
Horrour  seize  all  below,  confusion  reign  above 
The  stars  of  Tleavcn  shall  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Nor  shall  the  planets  yield  thdr  light: 
But  from  the  wretched  object  fly. 
And,  likf*  extinguish 'd  tapers,  quit  the  darkened  sky; 
The  rising  Sun,  as  he  was  conscious  too. 
As  he  the  fatal  business  knew, 
A  deep,  a  bloody  red  shall  stain, 
iVnd  at  his  early  dawn  shall  set  in  night  again. 

To  the  de<;tro\'ing  sword  I  *  ve  sdd,  '*  Go  foitt^ 

Gf>,  fully  execute  my  wrath  ! 
Command  my  hosts,  my  willing  armies  lead  ; 
For  this  rebellious  land  and  all  therein  shall  bleed." 
They  shall  not  grieve  me  more,  no  more  transgress^ 

I  will  consume  the  stubborn  race : 
Yet  brutes  and  savages  I  justly  spare ; 

I  seless  is  all  my  vengeance  there; 
rnqrati'ful  man  *s  the  greater  monster  far, 
Qn  guilt le<:s  beasts  I  will  the  land  bestow. 

To  them  th*  inheritance  shall  go ; 
Those  elder  brothers  now  shall  lord  it  here  below  i 
And,  if  some  p<x>r  remains  escape  behind. 

Some  relics  left  of  lost  mankind  ; 
Th*  astonish 'd  herds  shall  in  their  cities  cry. 
When  they  behold  a  man,  "  Lo,  there  *s  a  prodigy  !•• 

The  Medes  I  call  to  my  assistance  here, 

A  people  that  delight  in  war  ! 
A  generous  race  of  men,  a  nation  free 
From  vicious  ease  and  Persian  luxury^ 
Silver  is  de:^j)irablc  in  their  eyes. 
Contemn  d  the  useless  metal  lies  : 
Their  con(|uerin,£r  iron  they  prefer  before 
The  finest  gold,  ex'n  Oj)hir's  tempting  ore. 
By  these  the  land  sliall  be  sub<lued. 
Abroad  tlieir  Ixws  shall  overcome, 
Tlicir  swords  and  flames  desti-oy  at  home  i 
For  neither  sex  nor  age  shall  l)e  exempt  from  blojd. 
The  nobles  and  the  prinees  of  thy  state 
Shall  on  the  victor's  triumphs  wait  : 
And  those  that  fr<»m  the  battle  fled 
Sliall  be,  with  chains  oppress'd,  in  cruel  bondage  led. 

I  '11  visit  their  distress  with  plague<?  and  niisL'rle-j, 
The  throes  that  womens'  labours  wait, 
Convulsive  pangs,  and  bloody  sweat, 
Their  bt  aiity  shall  consume,  ainl  vital  spirits  seize. 
The  ravisii'd  virgins  shall  be  borne  away. 
And  their  dishonour'd  uives  be  led 
To  the  insulting  victor's  bed. 
To  brutal  lusts  expos'd,  to  fury  left  a  prey. 
Nor  shall  the  teeming  womb  afford 
Its  forming  births  a  refuge  from  the  sword ; 

The  sword,  that  shall  their  pangs  increase. 
And  all  the  throes  of  travail  curse  with  barrenness^ 
Tiie  infants  shall  expire  with  their  first  breath. 

And  only  live  in  pangs  of  death  ; 
Live  hut  with  early  cries  to  curse  the  light. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  iifc»  set  in  eternal  night. 
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Itihk  Habykn,  iidom^  with  ever^  grace. 

The  beauty  of  the  universe  : 
Gbry  of  nations  !  the  Chald^eans'  pride, 
Abd  joy  of  all  th*  admiring  world  beside  2 
Tbou,  Babylon  !  before  whose  throne 
The  empires  of  the  Earth  fall  down ; 
The  prostrate  nations  homage  pay, 
ind  TBSsal  princes  of  the  world  obe^  : 
Shalt  in  the  dust  be  trampled  low  : 
Algect  and  low  upon  the  Karth  be  laid, 
And  deqi  in  ruins  hide  thy  ignominious  head. 
Thy  strong  amazing  walls,  whose  impious  height 

The  clouds  conceal  from  human  sight ; 
TTat  proudly  now  their  polishM  turrets  rear, 

\\Tuch  bright  as  neighbouring  stars  appear, 
Diffusing  glories  round  th'  enlightened  air, 
hi  flames  shall  downwards  to  their  centre  fly. 
And  deq>  within  the  Earth,  as  their  foundations,  lie. 

Thy  beauteous  jftilaces  (though  now  thy  pride)  ! 
Shall  be  in  heaps  of  ashes  hid  : 
In  TBst  surprizing  heaps  shall  lie, 
And  ev*n  their  ruins  bear  the  pomp  of  majesty. 
No  bold  hnhabitant  shall  dare  * 

Thy  ras^d  foundations  to  repdr  : 
Ko  pitying  hand  exalt  thy  abject  state  ; 
Ko !  to  succeeding  times  thou  must  remain 

An  horrid  exemplary  scene, 
And  Up  from  age  to  age  ruinM  and  desolate. 
TTiy  fall 's  decreed  (amazing  turn  of  fate  !) 
Low  as  Gomorrah's  wretch^  state  : 
Thou,  Babyloo,  shalt  be  like  Sodom  curst, 
IXastroy'd  by  flames  from  Heaven,  and  thy  more 
buramg  lust. 
The  day 's  at  hand,  when  in  thy  fruitful  soil 
No  labourer  shall  reap,  no  mower  toil : 
His  tent  the  wandering  Arab  shall  not  spread. 

Nor  make  thy  cursed  ground  his  bed  j 
TTwugh  faint  with  travel,  though  opprest  with 
•     He  to  hb  drooping  herds  shall  cry  aloud,  [thirst, 
"Taste  not  of  that  enibitter'd  flood. 
Taste  not  Euphrates'  streams,  they're  poisonous  all, 
and  curst" 
The  shepherd  to  his  wandering  flocks  shall  say. 

When  o*er  thy  batt!  ments  they  stray, 
^Tien  in  thy  palaces  thty  ^aze, 
*' Ah,  fly,  unhappy  flocks!  fly  this  infe-^tious  place." 
Whilst  the  sad  traveller,  that  passes  on, 

Shall  ask,  "Lo,  where  is  IJabylon  ?" 
And  when  he  has  thy  small  remainder  found, 
Iball  lay,  "  1  »11  fly  fitnn  hence,  'tis  sure  accursed 
ground." 
Then  shall  the  savages  and  beasts  of  prey 
From  their  deserted  mountaius  haste  away ; 
Every  obscene  and  vulsrar  beast 
Shall  be  to  Babylon  a  truest : 
Her  marble  roofs,  wad  ever>'  cedar  room, 
Iball  dens  and  caves  of  state  to  noblei-  brutes  become. 
Thy  courts  of  justice,  and  tribunals  too, 
(O  irony  to  call  them  so  ! ) 
There,  where  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  bore 
The  spoils  of  innocence  and  blood  before ; 
There  shall  the  wolf  and  savage  ti.i,er  meet. 
And  griping  vulture  sl)all  appear  in  state,  [great 
There  birds  of  prey  shall  rule,  and  ravenous  b^ts  be 
Those  uocorrupted  shall  remain, 
Those  shall  alone  their  genuine  \i?e  retain, 
?We  Violencie  sha)l  thrive.  Rapine  and  Fraud  shall 
ieigo« 


Then  shall  the  melancholy  Saiyn  groan. 

O'er  their  lamented  Babylon  ; 
'    And  ghosts  that  glide  with  horrour  by. 
To  view  where  their  unbury'd  bodies  lie. 
With  doleful  cries  sliall  fill  the  air. 
And  with  amazement  strike  th'  aftVighted  traveller. 
TTiere  the  obscener  birfs  of  night. 
Birds  that  in  gloomy  sliades  delight. 
Shall  solitude  enjoy,  live  undislurb'd  by  light* 
All  the  ill  omens  of  the  air 
Shall  scream  their  loud  presages  there. 
But  let  them  all  their  dire  predictions  tejl. 
Secure  in  ills,  and  fortify'd  with  woe. 

Heaven  shall  in  vain  its  future  vengeance  show: 
For  thou  art  hapi)i!y  insensible, 

Beneath  the  reach  of  misenes  fell,        [fear. 
Thou  need'st  no  desolation  dread,  no  greater  curse* 


MR:  CONGREVE: 
AN  EPISTOLARY  ODE; 

1693. 

OCCASIONED   BY    THB    "  OLD   BACHELOR.*' 

Fam'p  wits  and  beauties  share  this  common  fate. 
To  stand  expos'd  to  public  love  and  hate. 
In  every  breast  they  different  passions  raise. 
At  once  our  envy,  and  our  praise. 
For  when,  like  you,  some  noble  youth  appears, 
For  wit  and  humour  fani'd  a^Mjve  his  years  ; 
Each  emulous  Muse,  that  views  the  laurel  won, 
Must  praise  the  worth  so  much  transcends  their 
own 
And,  while  his  fame  they  envy,  add  to  his  renown- 
But  sure,  like  you,  no  youth  could  please, 
Nor  at  his  first  att*'nipt  boast  sucii  success  : 
Wiiere  all  mankind  have  fail'd,  j-ou  glories  won  j 
Triumphant  are  in  this  alone, 
In  this,  have  all  the  bards  of  old  out -done. 

Then  may'st  thou  rule  ourstaere  in  triumph  long  \ 

May'st  thou  its  injur'd  fame  revive, 
And  matchless  proofs  of  wit  and  humour  give. 
Reforming  with  thy  scenes,  and  charming  with  thy 
And  though  a  curse  ill-fated  wit  pursues,  [song  * 
And  waits  the  fatal  dowry  of  a  Muse  : 
Yet  may  thy  rising  fortunes  be 
Secure  from  all  the  blasts  of  poetry  ; 
As  thy  own  laurels  flourishinu:  appear,         [fear  ! 
UiisuUy'd  still  with  cares,  nor  ciog.^'d  with  hope  and 
As  from  its  wants,  be  fVom  its  vices  free. 

From  nauseous  senile  tlattery  ; 
Nor  to  a  patron  prostitute  thy  mind. 
Though  like  Augustus  great,  as  fam'd  Maecenas  kind. 

Though  great  in  fame  !  believe  me,  generoui^ 
youth, 
Believe  this  oft-expcrienc'd  truth,  [worth. 

From  him  that  knows  thy  virtues,  and  admires  their 
Thouvrh  thou'rt  above  what  vulgar  poets  fear, 

Trust  n-.t  the  ungrateful  world  too  far  ; 
Trust  not  the  smiles  of  the  inconstant  town  ; 
Trust  not  the  plaudits  of  a  theatre  [>harf  ; 

(Which    Durfey    hhall    with    tlicc   and   Drydeii 
Nor  to  a  stage's  jntercvt  sacvifi-je  thy  qwu. 
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Thy  genius,  that's  for  noWer  things  designM, 

May  at  loose  hours  oblige  mankind  : 
Then,  great  as  is  thy  fame,  thy  fortunes  tmm^ 
Join  thriving  interest  to  thy  barren  bays, 

And  teach  the  world  to  envy,  as  thou  dost  to  praise. 
The  world,  that  does  like  common  whores  embrace, 
Injurious  still  to  those  it  does  caress  : 
Injurious  as  the  tainted  breath  of  Fame, 

That  blasts  a  poet's  fortunes,  while  it  sounds  his  name. 

When  first  a  Muse  infianies  some  youthful  bredst, 
Jjke  «n  unpractis'd.  virgin,  still  she  *s  kind  : 
Adom'd  with  graces  then,  and  beauties  blest, 

She  charms  the  ear  with  fame,  with  raptures  fills  the 
mind. 

Then  from  all  cares  the  happy  youth  is  free. 
But  those  of  love  and  poetry  : 
Cares,  still  allayed  with  pleasing  charms. 

That  crown  the  head  with  bays,  with  beauty  fill  the 
But'all  a  woman's  frailties  soon  she  shows,  [arms. 
Too  soon  a  stale  domestic  creature  srfows : 
Then,  wedded  to  a  Muse  that's  ■auseous  j^'own 

tVe  loath  what  we  enjoy,  drudge  wlicn  the  pleasure's 
For,  tempted  with  imaginary  bays,  [gone. 

Fed  with  immortal  hopes  and  empty  praise. 
He  Fame  pursues,  that  fair  and  treacherous  bait. 

Grows  wise  when  he  *s  undone,  repents  when  'tis  too 
late. 

Small  are  the  trophies  of  his  boasted  bays, 
The  great  man's  promise  for  his  flattering;  toil. 
Fame  in  reversiori,  and  the  public  smile. 
All  vainer  tlian  his  hopes,  uncertain  as  his  praise. 
'Twas  thus  in  nioumfiil  numbers  heretofore, 
JN'ejflectcd  Spenser  did  his  fate  deplore  ; 
Long  did  his  injured  Muse  complain, 
Admir'd  in  midst  of  wants,  and  charming  still  in  vain. 
Long  did  the  generous  Cowley  mourn, 
And  long  oblig'd  the  age  without  return. 
Deny'd  what  eveiy  wretch  obtains  of  Fate, 
An  humble  roof  and  an  obscure  retreat, 
Condemn'd  to  needy  fame,  and  to  be  miserably  great. 
Thus  did  the  world  thy  great  fore-lathers  use  ; 

Thus  all  tir  inspir'cl  bards  before 
Did  their  hereditary  ills  deplort"  ; 
From  tuneful  Chaucer's  down  to  thy  own  Dryden's 
Muse. 

Yet  plcas'd  with  paudy  ruin  youth  will  on, 
As  proud  by  i)ul)lie  fame  to  he  uiulrmc  ; 
Pleas'd,  though  he  does  the  worst  of  labours  chuse, 
To  sene  a  barbaruus  a?e,  and  an  untrratt  ful  Mu^^e. 
Since  Dr\'^den's  self,  to  Wits  p^reat  enipiie  Ixjrn, 

Who!?e  genius  and  exalted  name 
Triumph  witli  all  the  spoMs  of  Wit  and  Fame, 
Must,  'midst  the  loud  applause,  his  barren  laurels 
mourn. 
Ev'n  that  fam'd  man,\ihom  all  the  world  admires. 
Whom  every  (iraee  adont^,  and  Muse  ins])ires. 
Like  the  irreat  iiijur'd  Tas.so,  shcms 
Triumphant  in  the  midst  of  wcx's  ; 
In  all  his  wants,  mnjestic  still  a])pe.irR, 
(;hanuiiig  the  aur  to  viliieh  he  owes  his  eares, 
And  chcriiliing  thai  Muse  wliuse  fatal  curse  he  bears; 


THE  INSECT. 

AGAINST  BUJ.K. 

Inest  sua  gratia  parvis. 

Where  greatness  is  to  Nature's  works  deny*d, 
In  worth  and  besluty  it  is  well  supplyM  : 
In  d  small  space  the  more  perfection  *s  shown, 
And  what  is  exquisite  in  little 's  done. 
Thiis  beims,  contracted  in  a  narrow  glass. 
To  flames  convert  their  larger  useless  rays. 

'Tis  Nature's  smallest  products  please  the  eye^ 
Wliilst  greater  births  pass  unregarded  by  ; 
Her  monsters  seem  a  violence  to  sight ; 
ITiey  're  form'd  for  terrour,  insects  to  delight 
Thus,  when  she  nicely  frames  a  piece  of  art. 
Fine  are  her  strokes,  and  small  in  evenr .part; 
No  labour  can  she  boast  more  wonderfnl 
Than  to  inform  an  atom  with  d  ^ul ; 
To  animate  her  little  beauteous  fly. 
And  cloatli  it  in  her  gaudiest  <lrapery. 

Thus  does  the  little  epigram  delight. 
And  Charm  us  with  its  miniature  of  Wit ; 
Whilst  tedious  authors  give  the  reader  pain, 
Weary  his  thoughts,  and  make  him  toil  in  vAin  j 
When  in  less  volumes  we  more  pleasure  find. 
And  what  diverts,  still  best  informs  the  mind. 

Tis  the  small  insect  looks  correct  and  fiwr^ 
And  seems  the  product  of  her  nicest  care. 
When,  weary'd  out  with  the  stupendous  weight 
Of  forming  prodigies  and  brutes  of  state. 
Then  she  the  insect  frames,  her  master-piece, 
Made  for  diversion,  and  design'd  to  please* 
Thus  Archimedes,  in  bis  crystal  sphere, 
SfCm'd  to  coiTcct  the  world's  Artificer  : 
Whilst  the  large  crlobe  moves  rouiwl  with  long  delay, 
His  beauteoiis  orbs  in  nimbler  circles  play : 
This  seem'd  the  nobler  labour  of  the  two. 
Great  was  the  sphere  above,  but  fine  below. 

Thus  smallest  thinK«  have  a  peculiar  grace, 
The  great  w'  admire,  but  'tis  the  little  please ; 
Then,  since  the  least  so  l)eautifully  show, 
W  advis'd  in  time,  my  Muse,  and  learn  to  know 
A  Poet's  lines  should  be  correct  and  few. 


TO    HIS    FRIEND 

CAPTAIN  CHAMBERLAIN, 

IN   LOVE  WITH  A   LADY   HE  HAD  TAKES  FN  AN  AF-Ci- 
RINE    l'R!i!E    AT    SEA. 

IN  ALLUSION  TO  HORACK,  B.  ii.  OD.  4. 

Tis  no  disgrace,  brave  youth,  to  own 

]>y  a  fair  slave  you  are  undone  : 
Why  <lost  thou  blush  to  hear  that  name. 

And  stifle  thu    a  generous  flame? 
Did  not  the  fair  IJriseis  heretofore 

With  powerful  charms  snlxlue  ? 
What  though  a  captive,  still  she  bore 
Those  eyes  thatfa^edoui  could  restore. 
And  make  her  haughty  lord  the  proud  Achilles,  Iww. 
Stern  Ajax,  though  renown'd  in  anus, 
Did  yield  to  bright  Tccmessa's  clianus ; 
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4Dci  all  the  Umrels  he  bad  iron 
As  trophies  at  her  feet  were  thrown. 

When,  beautifbl  m  tears,  he  viewed  the  moiimmg  h^r^ 
The  herofelt  her  power : 
Though  great  in  camps  and  fierce  in  wai^ 
Her  softer  looks  he  could  not  bear. 

Proud  to  become  her  slave,  though  late  heroqnqnefOEf 

When  beauty  in  distress  appears. 
An  irresislless  charm  it  bears : 
In  every  breast  does  pity  move, 
Pity,  the  tenderest  part  of  love. 
Amidst  his  triumphs  great  Atridef  sued. 
Unto  a  weeping  maid  : 
Though  Troy  was  by  his  arms  subdued. 
And  Greece  the  bloody  trophies  viewed. 
Yet  at  a  captive^s  fpet  th»  imploring  victor  laid. 

Think  not  thy  charming  maid  can  be 
Of  a  base  stock,  and  mean  degree ; 
Her  shape,  her  air,  her  every  grace, 
A  more  than  vulgar  birth  confess  : 

Vcs,  yes,  my  fri^,  with  royal  blood  she  's  gr^t. 
Sprung  from  some  monarch's  bed  ; 
Now  moutns  her  family's  hard  fate. 
Her  mighty  fall  and  abject  state, 

And  her  illustrious  race  conceals  with  noble  pride. 

Ab,  think  not  an  ignoble  house 

Could  such  a  heroine  produce  ; 

Nor  think  such  generous  sprightly  blood 

Could  flow  from  the  corrupted  crowd  j 
But  view  her  courage,  her  undaunted  mindj) 

And  soul  with  virtues  crown'd ; 

Where  da^liug  interest  cannot  blind. 

Nor  youth  nor  gold  admittance  find,    [ground. 
Bat  still  her  honour's  fix'd,  and  virtue  keeps  its 
View  well  her  great  majestic  air. 

And  modest  looks  divinely  fair  ; 

Too  bright  for  fanov  to  improve. 

And  worthy  of  thy  noblest  love. 
Bat  yet  suspect  not  thy  oflicious  friend. 

All  jealous  thoughts  remove  ; 

Though  I  with  youthful  heat  commend, 

For  thee  I  all  my  wishes  send, 
ind  if  she  makes  thee  blest,  'tis  all  I  ask  of  Love  ! 
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TO   MR.    WATSON^ 

OK    HII    BPHEMERIS     OP     THE     CELESTIAL     MOTIONS, 
P^BSENTEO   TO    HER    MAJESTY. 

AiT,  when  in  full  perfection,  is  design'd 
To  please  the  eye,  or  to  inform  the  mind  : 
This  nobler  piece  performs  the  double  part, 
With  graceful  beauty  and  instructive  art. 
Since  the  great  Archimedes'  sphere  was  lost, 
The  noblest  labour  finish'd  it  could  boast ; 
No  f^enerous  hand  durst  that  fam'd  mcxiel  trace, 
Which  Greece  admir'd,  and  Rome  could  only  praise. 
This  you,  with  greater  lustre,  have  restor'd. 
And  taught  those  arts  we  ignoranUy  ador'd  : 
Motion  in  full  perfection  here  you  've  shown. 
And  what  mankind  despair'd  to  reach,  have  done. 

In  artful  frames  your  heavenly  bodies  move. 
Scarce  brighter  in  their  beauteous  orbs  above ; 
And  stars,  depriv'd  of  all  malignant  flames, 
Bere  court  thi^  ^ye  with  upbore  auspicious  besoms : 


In  gracefhl  6rder  the  juit  planeU  rise. 
And  here  complete  their  circles  in  the  skies; 
Here  's  the  full  concert  of  revolving  spheres. 
And  Heaven  in  bright  epitome  appears. 

With  charms  the  ancients  did  invade  the  Moon, 
And  from  her  orb  compelPd  her  struggling  down  ; 
But  here  she's  taught  a  nobler  change  by  you. 
And  moves  with  pride  in  this  bright  sphere  below; 
While  your  celestial  bodies  thus  I  view. 
They  give  me  bright  ideas  of  the  true  ; 
Inspired  by  them,  my  thoughts  dare  upward  move. 
And  risit  regions  of  the  blest  above. 

Thusfiiom  your  haqd  w'  admire  the  globe  in  small, 
A  copy  fiiir  as  its  original : 
This  labour  's  to  the  whole  creation  just. 
Second  to  none,  and  rival  to  the  first 
The  artful  spring,  Uke  the  difi'usive  soul, 
Informs  the  machine,  and  directs  the  whole  : 
Like  Nature's  self,  it  fills  the  spacious  throne. 
And  unconfin'd  sways  the  fair  orbs  alone  ; 
Th'  unactive  parts  with  awful  silence  wait. 
And  from  its  nod  their  birth  of  motion  date : 
Like  Chaos,,  they  obey  the  powerful  call. 
Move  tq  its  sound,  and  into  measures  fedl. 


THE 

RAPE  OF  THEVTILLA: 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  OP  PAMLANUS  8T1ADA. 
THE    INTRODUCTORY    ARGUMENT. 

Theutilla,  a  fair  young  virgin,  who,  to  avoid  the 
addresses  of  those  many  admirers  her  beauty  drew 
about  her,  assumed  the  habit  of  a  reliirious  order, 
and  wholly  withdrew  herself  from  the  eye  and 
converse  of  the  world  :  but  the  common  report  of 
her  beauty  had  so  inflamed  Amalis  (a  young 
person  of  quality)  with  love,  that  one  night,  in  a 
debauch  of  wine,  he  commands  his  ser\'ants  to 
force  her  dormitory,  and  bear  oft',  though  by  vio- 
lence, the  lovely  votaress ;  which  having  success- 
fully performed,  they  bring  Theutilla  to  their 
exjK-ctin^^  lord's  apartment,  the  scene  of  the  en- 
suinsr  poem. 

Soon  ns  the  tyrant  her  bright  form  survey 'd, 
IW  grew  inllani'd  with  the  fair  captive  maid  : 
A  ;j:rticeful  sorrow  in  her  looks  she  bears. 
Lovely  with  grief,  and  beautiful  in  tears  ; 
Her  mein  and  air  resistless  charms  impart. 
Forcing  an  easy  passage-  to  his  heart  : 
i^mg  he  devours  Ikt  beauties  with  liis  eyes, 
While  through  his  glowing  veins  th'  infection  flies  ; 
Swifter  than  lightning  to  his  breast  it  came. 
Like  that,  a  fair,  but  a  destructive  flame. 
Yet  she,  though  in  her  young  and  blooming  state, 
Possest  a  soul,  beyond  a  virgin's,  great  ; 
No  charms  of  youth  her  colder  bosom  move. 
Chaste  were  her  thought«^,  and  most  averse  to  love  : 
And  as  some  timorous  hind  in  toils  betmy'd. 
Thus  in  his  arms  strove  the  resisting  maid  ; 
Thus  did  she  combat  with  his  strict  embrace. 
And  spum'd  the  guilty  cause  of  her  disicrace. 
Revenge  she  courted,  but  despair'd  to  Imd 
A  strength  and  vigour  equal  to  her  miud  i 
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While  checks  of  shame  her  willing  hands  restrain. 

Since  all  a  virjiia's  force  is  her  disdain  : 

Yet  her  rc-olves  are  nobly  Cx'd  to  die 

Rather  than  violate  her  chuijtity, 

Than  bieak  her  vows  to  Heaven,  than  blot  her  feme, 

Or  soil  her  beauties  with  a  lustful  flame. 

The  night  from  its  meridian  did  decline. 
An  hour  propitious  to  the  black  desisfn : 
Wicn  sleep  and  rest  their  peaceful  laws  maintain. 
And  o'er  the  globe  b*  infectious  silence  reign ; 
While  death-hke  slumbers  every  bosom  seize, 
T^nbend  our  minds,  and  weary'd  bodies  ease  : 
Now  fond  Amalis  finds  his  drooping  brea<«t 
Heavy  with  wine,  with  amorous  cares  opprest ; 
Not  all  the  joj'S  expecting  lovers  feel 
Can  from  his  breast  the  drowsy  charm  repel ; 
In  vain  from  wine  his  pa.ssion  seeks  redress, 
Wiiose  treacherous  force  the  flame  it  rais'd  betrays  : 
Weak  and  unnerv'd  his  useless  limbs  became, 
Bending  beneath  their  ill-supported  frame ; 
Vanquish 'd  by  that  repose  from  which  he  flies. 
Now  slumbers  close  his  unconsenting  eyes. 
But  sad  Thoutilla's  cares  admit  no  rest, 
Kepose  is  banish'd  fiom  her  mournful  breast ; 
A  faithful  guard  does  injur'd  '.irtue  keep. 
And  from  her  weary  limbs  repulses  sleep. 
Oft  she  reflects  with  horrour  on  the  rape, 
Oft  tries  each  avenue  for  her  escai>e  ; 
Though  still  repulse  iqwu  repulse  she  bears 
And  111  ids  no  passage  but  for  sigiis  and  tears  : 
Tlion,  V  ith  the  wildness  of  her  soul  let  loose, 
And  all  the  fury  thut  her  wrongs  infuse  ; 
She  weeps,  she  raves,  she  rends  her  flowing  hair, 
Wild  in  iier  grief,  and  raging  with  despair, 
At  lengtli  licr  restless  thoughts  an  utterance  find, 
And  vent  the  angui.sh  of  her  labouring  mind  : 
Whilst  all  dissoh  'd  in  calmer  tears  she  said, 
**  Sliall  I  again  be  to  his  anns  betray-d  ! 
Again  the  toil  of  loath'd  embraces  bear, 
And  for  some  blacker  scene  of  lust  prepare  ? 
First  may  his  bed  my  guiltless  grave  become, 
liis  marble  r(.K)f  my  unpolluted  tomb  ; 
Then,  just  to  honuur,  and  unstain'd  in  fame, 
The  urn  that  hides  my  dust  conceals  my  shame. 
Heaven  gave  mc  virtue,  woman's  frail  defence, 
And  beauty  to  molest  that  innocence  ; 
In  vain  I  call  my  nrtuc  to  my  aid, 
When  thus  by  treaclierous  boauty  I'm  betrayal. 
Yet  to  this  hour  my  breast  no  crime  has  known, 
But,  coldly  chaste,  with  virgin  brightness  bhone. 
As  now  usully'd  by  a  winter's  sun. 
Not  arts,  nor  ruder  force  of  men  prevail'd,  • 
My  tears  found  pity,  when  my  language  fail'd. 
Oft  hav.^  these  violated  locks  been  torn. 
And  injur'd  face  their  savage  fury  borne  ; 
Oft  have  my  bloody  robes  their  crimes  confcst. 
And  pointed  dago;ers  glitter'd  at  my  breast; 
Yet  Ave  from  guilt,  I  found  some  happier  chann 
To  vnmjuish  lust,  and  wildest  rage  disarm. 
But  ah  !   the  greatest  lalx)ur  's  yet  Ix.hind  ; 
No  tears  can  soften  this  olxlurate  mind  j 
No  prajxrs  inexorable  pity  iuo\e, 
Or  Ki'ard  mc  from  the  w(tist  of  ruins.  Love  : 
Tliouuh  sleep  and  wine  allow  this  kind  reprieve, 
Yet  to  the  y^uth  they  'il  strenpih  and  fury  give  ; 
Then  wn  tched  maid  !   then  think  what  artilice, 
\\'l.at  charm,  shall  re:-;cue  from  his  nerv'd  embrace 
\^'luMi  with  supplies  of  vi.t;our  next  he  storms, 
Aii^I  ever)-  dicl<  tc  of  his  lust  performt. 


N  '*  But  you,  blest  Poorer,  that  own  a  virgJn*s  Buneg 
Protect  my  virtue,  and  defend  my  feme, 
Fnjrn  ix)werful  lust,  and  the  reproach  of  shame  j 
If  I  a  strict  religious  life  have  led, 
Drunk  the  cold  stream,  and  made  the  earth  my  bed ! 
If  from  the  world  a  chaste  recluse  I  live, 
Redress  my  wrongs,  and  generous  succour  give  ; 
Allay  this  ragine*  temptst  of  my  mhid, 
A  virgin  should  be  to  a  virgin  kind  : 
Prostrate  with  teai-s  from  you  I  beg  defence, 
Or  take  my  life,  or  guard  ray  imiocence." 

Willie  thus  the  aftlicte<l  beauty  pray'd,  she  spy'd 
A  fatal  dagger  by  Amilis'  side : 
"  This  weapon's  mine  .'  '  she  cries,  (then  grasp'd  it 

fast) 
And  now  the  lustful  tyrant  sleeps  his  last." 
With  eager  hand  the  pointed  steel  she  draws', 
Ev'n  mui'ier  pleases  in  so  just  a  cause  ; 
Nor  fears,  nor  dangers,  now  resistance  make. 
Since  honour,  life,  and  dearer  feme,  's  at  <?take. 
Yet  in  her  breast  does  kind  compassion  plead. 
And  fills  her  soul  with  horrour  of  the  deed  ; 
Ih'r  sex's  ten/lerness  resumes  its  place. 
And  spreads  in  cons(  ious  blushes  o'er  her  face. 
Now  stung  with  the  reaiorse  of  guilt,  she  cries, 
"  Ah,  frantic  girl,  what  wild  attempt  is  this. ! 
Think,  think,  Theutilla,  on  the  nmrderer's  doom^ 
And  tremble  at  a  pimisliment  to  come  : 
Stain  not  thy  virgin  hands  with  guilty  blood. 
And  dread  to  be  so  criminally  good, 
lay  both  thy  courage  and  thy  weapon  down, 
Nor  fly  to  aids  a  maid  must  blush  to  own ; 
Nor  arms,  nor  valour,  with  thy  sex  agree. 
They  wound  thy  feme,  and  taint  thy  modesty. 
Thus  diflerent  passions  combat  in  her  miixl. 
Oft  she  's  to  pity,  oft  to  rage  inclin'd  : 
Now  from  her  hand  the  hated  weapon  's  cast. 
Then  seiz'd  again  with  more  impetuous  haste: 
Unfix'd  her  wishes,  her  res^lves  are  vain, 
What  she  attempts,  she  straight  rejects  again  ; 
Her  looks,  the  emblems  of  her  thoughts,  appear 
Van-'d  with  rage,  with  pity,  and  despair : 
Alone  her  fears  incline  to  no  extreme, 
Equally  poi/.'d  betwixt  revenge  and  shame. 
.At  ien,i,^th,  with  nH)re  prevailing  rage  possest. 
Her  jealous  horn  air  steels  her  daring  breast  : 
The  thoughts  of  inji^rVl  fame  new  courage  gave^ 
And  n.eer  virtue  now  connnns  her  brave. 
Then  tlie  fam'd  Judith  her  wh<»le  mind  employs,. 
Urges  her  hand,  and  sooths  the  fatal  choice  : 
This  great  example  pleas'd,  inflam*d  by  this. 
With  wild  disonler  to  the  youth  she  flies  ; 
One  hand  she  \*  reaths  within  his  flowing  hair. 
The  other  docs  the  ready  weapon  bear  ; 
*'  Now  iruide  me  (cries)  fair  Hebrew,  now  look  down. 
And  pity  lai)ours  thuu  hast  undergone. 
Dirert  tiie  iiand  tliat  takes  thy  path  to  fame, 
And  Ix   piopitious  Jo  a  virgin's  name, 
U  iios.j  pl(try  's  but  a  refiige  from  her  shame  !" 
Thus  rais'd  hy  hopes,  and  arm'd  with  courage  now. 
She  vvitli  undaunted  looks  directs  the  blow  : 
JVep  in  liis  breast  tlie  spacious  wound  she  made. 
And  t<»  his  heart  disjiateh'd  th'  unerring  blade. 

When  their  ex[iiring  lord  the  servants  heard, 
Wliose  dying  gn>ans  the  fatal  act  dwlar'd, 
r  ike  a  fierce  torrent,  with  no  bounds  they  Ve  stay'd, 
Hot  vent  their  ragct  on  the  defenceless  maid  ; 
Not  virtue,  yrwith,  nor  beauty  in  distress. 
Can  move  their  savage  breasts  to  tenderness  ; 
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Bat  death  wiA  honid  tonnents  tfaey  prepare, 
And  to  her  fate  th*  undaunted  virgin  bear. 
Tortures  and  death  seem  lovely  in  her  eyes, 
Smce  she  to  bofMmr  &lls  a  sacrifice : 
Amidst  ber  sufi^ngs,  still  her  mind  is  gr^t, 
And  free  from  guih,  she  triumphs  o'er  her  ikte. 

Bat  Heaven,  that  *8  suffering  virtue's  sure  reward, 
Bxerts  its  ponrer,  and  is  itself  her  guard : 
Amali%  conscious  of  his  black  offence, 
Now  feels  remorse  for  her  wrong'd  innocence ; 
Thou^  now  be  's  struggling  in  the^pangs  of  death. 
And  all  life's  purple  stream  is  ebbing  forth. 
Yet,  rajsmg  up  his  pale  and  drooping  head. 
He  recollects  his  spirits  as  they  fled. 
And,  with  his  last  remains  of  voice,  he  said,    [strain, 
"  Spare  the  chaste  maid,  your  impious  hands  re- 
Kor  be&uty  with  such  insolence  prophane : 
Learn  by  my  fate  wrong'd  innocence  to  spare, 
Snce  injur'd  virtue  's  Heaven's  peculiar  care." 

But  you,  brave  virgin,  now  shall  stand  enroU'd 
Amongst  the  nobl«^  heroin^  of  old  : 
TTiy  fam'd  attempt,  and  celebrated  hand. 
Shall  lasting  trophies  of  thy  glory  stand  : 
And,  if  my  verse  the  just  reward  can  give, 
Theutilla's  name  shall  to  new  ages  live. 
For  to  thy  sex  thou  hast  new  honours  won. 
And  France  now  boasts  a  Judith  of  its  own. 


AS  ODE  FOR  ST,  CECILIA'S  DAY, 

1693. 

Bccm,  and  strike  th'  harmonious  lyre  ! 
Let  the  loud  instruments  prepare 
To  raise  our  &.)uls,  and  charm  the  ear. 

With  joys  which  Music  only  can  inspire  : 
Hark  hi»w  the  willing  string  obey  ! 
To  consecrate  this  happy  day, 

fiacred  to  Music,  Love,  and  blest  Cecilia. 
In  lofty  numbers,  tuneful  lays, 

We  Ml  celebrate  the  virgin's  praise  : 

Her  skilful  hand  first  taught  our  strings  to  move, 
To  her  this  sacred  art  we  owe, 
Who  first  anticipated  Heaven  below,     [aliove. 

And  play'd  the  hymns  on  Earth,  that  she  now  sin^s 

What  moving  charms  each  tuneful  voice  contains, 
Charms  that  through  the  willing  ear 
A  tide  of  pleasing  raptures  bear,  [veins, 

And  with  diffusive  joys,  run  thrilling  through  our 
The  listening  soul  does  S3anpathize, 
And  with  each  vary'd  note  complies: 
While  gay  and  sprightly  airs  d«;light, 
Then,  free  from  cares,  and  unconfin'd, 

It  takes,  in  pleasing  ecstasies,  its  flight. 

With  mournful  sounds,  a  sadder  garb  it  wears. 
Indulges  grief,  and  gives  a  loose  to  tears. 

Music  ^s  the  language  of  the  blest  alx)ve. 
No  voice  but  Music's  can  express 
The  joys  that  happy  souls  possess, 

Kor  in  juet  raptures  tell  the  wond'rous  power  of  love. 
T«s  Nature's  dialect,  designed 
To  charm,  and  to  iiisti-ucl  the  miiKl. 

Music  s  an  univcr^^l  good  ! 
Tliat  docs  dispense  its  joys  around, 
In  all  the  elegance  of  sound, 

To  be  by  men  admir'd^  by  angels  underiktood. 


Let  every  restless  passion  cease  to  move  ! 

And  each  tumultuous  thought  obey 

The  happy  influence  of  this  day. 

For  Music's  unity  and  love. 
Music  's  the  soli  indulger  of  the  mind. 

The  kind  diverter  of  our  care. 
The  surest  refuge  mOumful  grief  can  find  ; 
A  cordial  to  the  breast,  and  charm  to  every  ealf. 
Thus,  when  the  prophet  struck  his  tunefal  ^yre, 

Saul's  evil  genius  did  retire  : 

In  vain  were  remedies  apply 'd. 

In  vain  all  other  arts  were  try'd  : 
His  hand  and  voice  alone  the  charm  could  find. 
To  heal  his  body,  and  compose  bis  mind. 
Now  let  the  trumpet's  louder  voice  proclaiiA 

A  solenm  jubilee  : 
For  ever  sacred  let  it  be. 
To  skilful  Jubal's,  and  Cecilia's  name. 

Great  Jubal,  author  of  our  laj'S, 
Who  first  the  hidden  charms  of  Music  found  -, 

And  through  their  airy  paths  did  trace 

The  secret  springs  of  sound. 

When  from  his  hollow  chorded  shell 

The  soft  nielotlious  accents  fell, 

With  wonder  and  delight  he  play'd, 
\Vhile  the  harmonious  strings  his  skilful  hand  obey'd. 

But  fair  Cecilia  to  a  pitch  divine 

Inipnn'd  her  artful  lays  : 
When  to  the  organ  she  her  voice  did  join. 

In  the  Almighty's  praise ; 
Then  choirs  of  listening  angels  stood  around, 
Adniir'd  her  art,  and  blest  the  heavenly  sounds 

Her  praise  alone  no  tongue  can  reach. 

But  in  the  strains  herself  did  teach  : 

Then  let  the  voice  and  lyre  combine, 

Aiul  in  a  tuneful  concert  join  ; 

For  Music  's  her  reward  and  care. 
Above  sh'  enjoys  it,  and  protects  it  here, 

GRAND   CHORUS. 

Then  kindly  treat  this  happy  day. 
And  grateful  honours  to  Cecilia  pay  : 
To  her  these  lov'd  harmonious  rites  belong. 
To  her  that  tunes  our  strings,  and  sUll  inspire;^  our 


THE  FORCE  OF  JEAIOVSW 

TO  A  LADY  ASKING   IP  HER  SEX  WAS  AS  SEMSIBLB 
•  P  THAT  I'ASSION  AS  MAN. 

AN  ALLUSION  TO 
O  !   quam  cruentus  fa?niinas  stimulat  dolor  ! 
Seneca,  Hercules  OetdEus. 

What  ragng  thoughts  transport    the    woman's 
That  is  witii  love  and  jealoii^^y  possest  !        [breast. 
Mure  with  revenge,  than  soft  desires  she  bums, 
Who^e  slighted  passion  meets  no  kind  returns; 
Thnt  courts  tlu'  youth  with  long-neerlected  charms. 
And  lincls  lier  rival  hnppy  in  his  arms  ! 

Drea  1  S<  Vila's  rocks  'tis  safer  to  engage, 
Aij<l  tnist  a  storm,  than  her  destnictive  rage : 
Not  waves,  contending  with  a  boisterous  wind, 
Threat«'n  so  loud,  as  her  tempestuous  mind  : 
For  >eas  gruw  calm,  and  raeina  storms  abate, 
But  most  ipiplacable  'a  a  woman's  hat^  : 
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Tigers  and  savages  less  wild  appear, 

Tiian  that  fond  wretch  abandoned  to  despair. 

Such  were  the  transports  Dejanira  felt, 
Stung  with  a  rival's  charms,  and  husband's  guilt : 
With  such  despair  she  view'd  the  captive  maid, 
Whose  fatal  love  her  Hercules  betray'd  j 
Th'  unchaste  Idle,  but  divinely  fair  ! 
In  love  triumphant,  though  a  slave  in  war ; 
By  nature  lewd,  and  fonn'd  for  soft  delight. 
Gay  as  the  spring,  and  (air  as  beams  of  light ; 
Whose  blooming  youth  would  wildest  rage  disarm, 
Aud  every  eye,  but  a  fierce  rival's,  charm. 

Fix'd  with  her  grief  the  royal  matron  stood. 
When  the  fair  captive  in  his  arms  she  view*d : 
With  what  regret  her  beauties  she  survey'd, 
And  curst  the  power  of  the  too  lovely  maid. 
Thai  reap'd  the  joys  of  her  abandon'd  bed  ! 
Her  fuiious  looks  with  wild  disorder  glow. 
Looks  that  her  envy  and  resentment  show  ! 
To  blast  that  fair  detested  form  she  tries. 
And  lightning  darts  from  her  distorte/l  eyes. 

Tlien  o'er  the  palace  of  false  Hercules, 
With  clamour  and  impetuous  rage  she  flies  ; 
Late  a  dear  witness  of  their  mutual  flame. 
But  now  th'  imhappy  object  of  her  shame  ; 
Whose  conscious  roof  can  yield  her  no  relief. 
But  with  polluted  joys  upbraids  her  grief. 

Nor  can  the  spacious  court  contain  her  now ; 
It  grows  a  scene  too  narrow  for  her  woe. 
Loose  and  undrest  all  day  she  strays  alone. 
Does  her  abode  and  lov'd  companions  shun. 
In  woods  complains,  and  sighs  in  every  grove, 
The  mournful  tale  of  her  forsaken  love. 
Her  thoughts  to  all  th'  extremes  of  frenzy  fly. 
Vary,  but  cannot  ea>e  her  misery  : 
Whilst  in  her  Iwks  the  lively  forms  appear, 
Of  envy,  fondness,  fiirj',  and  despair. 

He.-  rage  no  constant  face  Df  sorrow  wears, 
Oft  scornful  smiles  succeed  loud  sighs  and  tears; 
Oft  o'er  her  face  the  rising  blushes  spread. 
Her  gl'  iwing  eyeballs  turn  with  fury  red  : 
Then  pale  and  wan  her  alter'd  looks  appear, 
Paler  than  (»uilt,  and  drooping  with  despair. 
A  tide  of  passions  ebb  and  flow  within, 
And  oft  she  shifts  the  melancholy  sc  ene : 
Does  all  th*  excess  of  woman's  fury  show. 
And  yi(!lfls  a  large  variety  of  woe. 

Now,  calm  as  infants  at  the  mother's  breast. 
Her  grief  in  softest  murmurs  is  exprest : 
She  speaks  the  tenderest  things  that  jiity  move. 
Kind  are  her  looks,  and  languishing  with  love. 
Then,  loud  as  storms,  and  raging  as  the  wind. 
She  gives  a  loose  to  her    istemper'd  mind  : 
With  shrieks  and  groans  she  tills  the  air  around. 
And  makes  the  palace  her  loud  grief  resound. 

Wild  with  her  wrongs,  she  like  a  fiiry  strays, 
A  furj',  more  tlian  wife  of  Hercules  : 
Jler  motion,  looks,  and  voice,  proclaim  her  woes  ; 
While  sighs,  and  broken  words,  her  wilder  thoughts 
disclose. 


TO  HIS  PERJURED  MISTRESS, 

Nox  erat,  &  coelo  fulgebat  Luna  sereno,  &c. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  the  rising  Moon 
Amidst  her  train  of  stars  distiiictly  shone  i 


Serene  and  calm  was  the  iinritiiig  night. 

And  Heaven  appear'd  in  all  its  lustre  bright  ; 

When  you,  Neaera,  you,  my  perjur'd  fair. 

Did,  to  abuse  the  gods  and  me,  prepare. 

Twas  thqn  you  swore— remember,  faithless  maid. 

With  what  endearing  arts  you  then  betray'd  : 

Remember  all  the  tender  things  that  past. 

When  roui'd  my  neck  your  willing  arms  were  cast. 

The  circling  ivj's,  when  the  oaks  they  join. 

Seem  loo^e,  and  coy,  to  those  fond  arms  of  thine. 

"  Believe,"  you  cry'd,  **this  solemn  vow  believe. 
The  noblest  pledge  that  Love  and  I  can  give  ; 
Or,  if  there  's  ought  more  sacred  here  below. 
Let  that  confirm  my  oath  to  Heaven  and  you* 
If  e'er  my  breast  a  guilty  flame  receives, 
Or  covets  joys  but  what  thy  presence  gives  ; 
May  everj-  injur'd  power  assert  thy  cause, 
And  Love  avenge  his  violated  laws  : 
While  cruel  beasts  of  prey  infest  the  plain. 
And  tempests  i-age  upon  the  faithless  main  ; 
While  sighs  and  tears  shall  listening  virgins  move  ; 
So  long,  ye  powers,  will  fond  Neara  love." 

Ah,  faithless  charmer,  lovely  perjur'd  maid  ! 
Are  thus  my  vows  and  generous  flame  repaid  ? 
Repeated  slights  1  have  too  tamely  bore. 
Still  doated  on,  and  still  been  wrong'd  the  more* 
Why  do  I  listen  to  that  Syren's  voire, 
Love  ev'n  thy  crimes,  and  fly  to  guilty  joys  ? 
Thy  fatal  eyes  my  best  resolves  betray. 
My  fur>'  melts  in  soft  desires  away  : 
Each  look,  each  glance,  for  all  thy  crimes  atone. 
Elude  my  rage,  and  I'm  again  undone. 

But  if  my  injur'd  soul  dares  yet  be  brave. 
Unless  P  m  fond  of  shame,  confirm 'd  a  slave, 
I  will  be  deaf  to  that  enchanting  tongue. 
Nor  on  thy  beauties  gaze  away  my  wrong. 
At  length  I  '11  loath  each  prostituted  grace. 
Nor  court  the  leavings  of  a  cloy'd  embrace  ; 
But  show,  with  manly  rage,  my  soul 's  above 
The  cold  returns  of  thy  exhausted  love. 
Then  thou  shalt  justly  mourn  at  my  disdain. 
Find  all  thy  arts  and  all  thy  charms  in  vain  : 
Shalt  mourn,  whilst  I,  with  nobler  flames,  punue 
Some  nymph  as  fair,  though  not  unjust,  as  you  j 
Whose  wit  and  beauty  shall  like  thine  excel. 
But  far  surpass  in  truth,  and  loving  well. 

But  wretched  thou,  whoe'er  my  rival  art. 
That  fondly  lM)asts  an  empire  o'er  her  heart; 
Thou  that  enjoy 'st  the  fair  inconstant  prize. 
And  vainly  tnuniph'st  with  my  victories  ; 
I'nenvy'd  now,  o'er  all  her  beauties*  rove. 
Enjoy  thy  ruin,  and  Neoera's  love  : 
Though  wealth  and  honours  grace  thy  nobler  birth. 
To  brilKj  her  love,  and  fix  a  wandering  faith  ; 
Though  every  grace  and  everj'  virtue  join, 
T*  enrich  thy  mind,  and  make  thy  form  divine  : 
Yet,  blest  with  endless  charms,  too  soon  you'll  prov<( 
The  treacheries  of  false  Neaera's  love. 
I/jst  and  abandon'd  by  th'  ungi-ateful  f:  ir. 
Like  me  you  '11  love,  be  injur'd  and  despair. 
When  left  th'  unhappy  object  of  her  scorn. 
Then  shall  I  smile  to  see  the  victor  mourn. 
Laugh  at  thy  fate,  and  triumph  in  my  turm. 
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^flTATION  OF  HORACE^ 

BOOK  I.      ODB  ZZn. 

Int^er  tHs,  &c, 

%B  man  tliat^t  uncorrapt,  and  free  from  f^iH, 
That  the  remorse  of  secret  crimes  ne|er  felt : 
Whose  breast  was  ne'er  debaucb'd  with  si|i, 

3iit  finds  all  calm,  and  all  at  peace  within : 
In  his  ii^egrity  secure. 
He  fears  no  danger,  dreads  no  power ; 
Usdess  are  arms  for  his  defence. 

That  keqps  a  faithfiU  guard  of  innocence^ 

Secure  the  happy  innooent  may  rove, 

The  care  of  every  power  above ; 

AHhougfa  unarmed  he  wanders  o*er 
The  treacherous  Libya's  sands,  and  feuth^ss  ?hore : 

Though  o*er  the  inhospitable  brows 

Of  savage  Caucasus  he  goes ; 

Through  Africk's  flames,  tbro»  Scythian's  snows. 
Or  where  Hydaspes,  hm'd  for  monster^,  flows. 

For  as,  within  an  nnfinequei^ted  grove, 
I  tun'd  my  willing  lyre  to  love. 
With  pleasing  amorous  thoughts  betray'd^ 

^eyood  my  bounds  insensible  I  stray'd  ; 
A  wcrff  that  view'd  me  fled  away, 
fie  fled  from  his  deiienceless  prey  ! 
When  I  invoked  Maria's  aid, 

Although  qnarm'd,  the  trembling  monster  fled. 

Not  Damiia's  teeming  sands,  nor  barbarous  shore, 
E'er  such  a  dreadful  native  bore. 

Nor  Afric's  nuising  caves  brought  forth 
$0  fierce  a  beast,  of  such  amazing  growth  ; 

Yet  vain  dki  all  his  fury  prove 
.  Against  a  breast  that 's  arm*d  with  love  ^ 
HKKigh  absent,  fiaur  Maria's  name 
Subdues  the  fierce,  and  makes  the  savage  tame. 

pommit  me  now  to  that  abandon'd  place 

Where  chearftil  light  withdraws  its  rays ; 
No  beams  on  b%0en  Nature  smile, 

Vor  fruitful  winds  refresh  th'  intemperate  soil ; 
Bnt  tempests,  with  eternal  frosts. 
Still  rage  around  the  gloomy  coast : 
Whilst  angry  Jove  infests  the  air. 

And,  black  with  clouds,  deforms  the  sullen  year. 

Or  place  me  now  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 
To  live  a  borderer  on  the  Sun  : 
Send  me  to  scorching  sands,  whose  heat 

poards  the  destructive  soil  from  human  feet : 
Yet  there  1  '11  sing  MtTria's  name, 
And  sport,  nninjur'd,  'midst  the  flame : 

Haria's  name  !  that  will  create,  ev'n  there, 

A  milder  diinate,  and  ir.o;e  temperate  air. 


PATROCJjUS'S  request  to  ACHILLES 
FOR  HIS  ARMS, 

IHITATBO   r%OU  THE  BEGINNING   OP  THE   SIXTEENTH 
ILUn  OF   BOMEB. 

DimrB  Achilles,  with  compassion  mov'd, 
Ttaf  to  P^trpdos  ^;>ake,  hi^  b^ibeiov'd. 


^'  Why  like  a  tender  girl  do^  thou  complain  I 
That  strives  to  reach  the  mother's  breast  in  vain  ; 
Mourns  by  her  side,  her  knees  embraces  fest. 
Hangs  on  her  robes,  and  interrupts  her  haste ; 
Yet,  when  with  fondness  to  her  arms  ^he  's  rais'd. 
Still  mourns  and  weeps,  and  will  not  he  a|^peaa'd  I 
Thus  my  Patroclus  in  his  grief  appears. 
Thus  like  a  fhiwafd  girl  profuse  of  tear^, 

**  From  Phthia  dost  thou  mournful  tidings  hear^ 
And  to  thy  friend  some  ffttal  n^essage  bear  } 
Thy  valiant  father  (if  ife  Fame  believe) 
The  good  Menaetius,  he  is  yet  alive : 
And  Peleus,  though  in  his  declining  days, 
Reigns  o'er  his  Msrrmidons  m  health  and  peaoe  ^ 
Yet,  as  their  latest  obsequies  we  paid. 
Thou  moum'st  them  living,  as  already  dead. 

**  Or  thus  with  tears  the  Grecian  host  d^lor^ 
That  with  their  navy  perish  on  the  shore  j 
And  with  compassion  their  misfortunes  view. 
The  just  reward  to  guilt  and  falsehood  due  i 
Impartial  Heaven  avenges  thus  my  wrong. 
Nor  suflfers  crimes  to  go  unpunish'd  long. 
Reveal  the  cause  so  much  afflicts  thy  mind. 
Nor  thus  oonceal  thy  sorrows  from  thy  firieiKL'* 

When,  gently  raismg  up  his  drooping  head. 
Thus,  with  a  sigh,  the  sad  Patroclus  said, 
"  Godlike  Achilles,  Peleus'  valiant  son ! 
Of  all  our  chiefs,  the  greatest  in  renown  ; 
Upbraid  not  thus  th'  afflicted  with  thdr  woes, 
Nor  triumph  now  the  Greeks  sustain  such  loM  I 
To  pity  let  thy  generous  breast  incline. 
And  show  thy  mmd  is  like  thy  birth  divine, 
For  all  the  valiant  leaders  of  their  host. 
Or  wounded  lie,  or  are  in  battle  lost. 
Ulysses  great  in  arms,  and  Diomede, 
Languish  with  wounds,  and  in  the  navy  bleed  ? 
This  common  fate  great  Agamemnon  shares. 
And  stem  Eurypylus,  renown'd  in  wars. 
Whilst  powerful  drugs  th'  experienc'd  artists  try. 
And  to  their  wounds  apt  remedies  apply. 
Easing  th'  afflicted  heroes  with  their  skill. 
Thy  breast  alone  remains  implacable! 

"  What,  will  thy  fury  thus  for  ever  last ! 
Let  present  woes  atone  for  injuries  past : 
How  can  thy  soul  retain  such  lasting  hate  ! 
Thy  virtues  are  as  useless  as  they  're  great. 
What  injur'd  friend  from  thee  shall  hope  redress. 
That  will  not  aid  the  Greeks  in  such  distress  ? 
Useless  is  all  the  valour  that  you  boast, 
Deform'd  with  rage,  with  sullen  fury  lost. 

"  Could  cruelty  like  thine  from  Peleus  come. 
Or  be  the  ofl'spring  of  fair  Thetis'  womb  !       [forth. 
Thee  raging  seas,   thee  boisterous  waves  brought 
And  to  obdurate  rocks  thou  ow'st  thy  birth  ! 
Thy  stubborn  nature  still  retains  their  kind. 
So  hard  thy  heart,  so  savage  is  thy  mind. 

"  But,  if  thy  boding  breast  admits  of  fear. 
Or  dn^-ads  what  sacred  oracles  declare  ! 
WTiat  awful  Thetis  in  the  courts  above 
Receiv'd  from  tlie  unerring  mouth  of  Jove  ! 
If  so — let  me  the  threatening  dangers  face. 
And  head  the  warlike  squadrons  in  thy  place  : 
Whilst  me  thy  valiant  Myrmidons  obey, 
We  yet  may  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Let  me  in  thy  distinguish'd  anns  appear. 
With  all  thy  dreadful  equipage  of  war  ; 
That  when  the  Tr  jans  our  approaches  view, 
DeeeivM,  they  shall  retreat,  and  think  'tis  you. 

"  Thus,  from  the  rage  of  an  insulting  host. 
We  may  retrieve  that  fame  the  Greeks  have  lost; 
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Vigorous  and  fresh,  th'  uneqtifti  fight  renew. 
And  from  our  navy  force  the  drooping  foe  j 
O'er  harass'd  men  an  easy  conquest  gain, 
^nd  drive  the  Trojans  to  their  walls  again.  *^ 


ON  THE  RE-PBINTXNO 

MILTON'S  PROSJ^  WORKS 

WITH  aiS  POEMS. 
WRITTEN  IN  HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 

These  sacred  lines  ^itli  wonder  we  peruse 
And  praise  the  flights  of  a  seraphic  Muse, 
Till  thy  seditious  prase  provokes  our  rage. 
And  soils  the  beauties  of  thy  brightest  page. 
Thus  here  we  see  transporting  scenris  arise, 
Heaven's  radiant  host,  and  opening  Paradise ; 
Then  trembling  view  the  dread  abyss  Ixineath, 
Hell's  horrid  mansions,  and  the  realms  of  Death, 

Whilst  here  thy  bold  majestic  numbers  rise, 
And  range  th'  embattled  legions  of  the  skies, 
With  armies  fill  the  azure  plains  of  light. 
And  paint  the  lively  terrours  of  the  fight. 
We  own  the  yyoet  worth.v  to  rehearse 
Heaven's  lajsting  triumphs  in  immortal  verse  \ 
But  v^hcu  thy  impious  mercenary  pen 
Insults  the  best  of  prince*;,  best  of  men, 
Our  admiration  turns  to  just  disdain, 
And  we  revoke  the  fond  ai)plause  auain, 

Like  the  fall'n  anuels  in  tlifir  happy  state. 
Thou  shar'dst  their  nature,  iuf^olence,  nnd  fate  : 
To  harps  divine,  immoilal  h\  nuis  they  suntr. 
As  sweet  thy  voice,  as  sweet  thy  lyre  was  strung. 
As  they  did  rebels  to  th*  Almigl:t>'  ^row, 
So  thou  prophan'st  his  imager  here  bt.'low. 
ApostaU;  baitl  \  may  not  thy  guilty  ghost. 
Discover  to  its  own  eternal  cost, 
That  as  they  Heaven,  thou  Paradise  hast  lost  ! 


SIR  HUMPHRY  MACKWORTH: 
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What  spacious  veins  enrich  the  British  soil ; 
The  various  ores,  and  skilful  miner's  toil ; 
How  ripening  metals  lie  conceal'd  in  l'.arth, 
Aud  teeming  Nature  forms  the  wondrous  birth  j 
My  useful  verse,  the  fn>t,  transmits  to  ftime. 
In  numbers  tun'd,   and  no  unhallow'd  flame. 

O  generous  Maekworth  !  could  tlie  Muse  impart 
A  labour  worthy  thy  auspicious  art ; 
Like  thee  succeeil  jn  paths  untrod  l)eforr. 
And  secret  treasures  of  the  land  explore. 
Aix)Ilo's  self  should  on  the  labour  smile. 
And  Delphos  quit  for  Britain's  fruitful  isle. 

Where  fair  Sabrina  flows  around  the  coast. 
And  aged  Dovey  in  the  ocean  's  lost, 
Her  lofty  brows  unconquer'd  Britain  rears, 
And  fen(!*d  with  mcks  im})rcgnable  appears  -• 
Which  like  the  weli-tix'd  bars  of  Natuie  show. 
To  guard  the  treasures  she  concc  als  below. 
For  Earth,  distorted  yvith  her  pregnant  womb. 
Heaves  up  to  give  the  forming  cinbrj'o  room  : 


Hence  vast  excrescences  of  hills  arise^ 
And  mountains  swell  to  a  portentous  size  t 
Louring  and  black  the  rugged  coast  appear?. 
The  sullen  Earth  a  glaomy  surface  wears  ; 
Yet  all  beneath,  deep  as  tlie  centre,  shines 
With  native  wealth,  and  more  than  India's  minffff. 
Thus  erring  Nature  her  defects  supplies. 
Indulgent  oft  to  what  her  sons  despise  : 
Oft  in  a  rude,  unfinish'd  form,  we  find 
The  noblest  treasure  of  a  generous  mind. 

Thrice  happy  land  !  from  whose  indulgent  womt^ 
Such  unexhausted  stores  of  riches  come  ! 
By  Heaven  belov'd  !  formM  by  auspicious  Fate,- 
To  be  aboYe  thy  neighbouring  nations  great  ! 
Its  golden  sands  no  more  shall  Tagus  boast. 
In  Dovey's  flood  his  rivaPd  empire 's  lost  j 
Whose  waters  now  a  nobler  fund  maintain. 
To  humble  France,  and  check  the  pride  of  Spaitv 
Like  Egypt's  Nile  the  bounteous  current  shows. 
Dispersing  blessings  wheresoever  it  fkm*  j 
Whose  native  treasure  's  able  to  repair 
The  long  expenses  of  our  Gallic  war. 

The  ancient  Britons  are  a  hardy  race, 
Avei-se  to  luxury  and  slothful  ease  ; 
Their  necks  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ne'er  bow'd. 
In  war  unconquer'd,  and  of  freedom  proud  ; 
With  minds  resolv'd  they  lasting  toils  endure, 
Unmix'd  their  language,  and  their  mannei-s  pure^ 
Widely  does  Nature  such  an  otTspring  ehust^. 
Brave  to  defend  her  weallh,  and  slow  to  use ; 
Where  thirst  of  empire  ne'er  inflames  their  veins^ 
Nor  avarice,  nor  wilt!  ambition  reigns  : 
But  low  in  mines,  they  cmstant  toils  renew, 
Arjd  timnigh  the  Earth  their  branching  veins  pursues 
As  when  some  navy  on  th'  Iberian  coast, 
Cha-;'d  by  the  winds,  is  in  the  ocean  lost  j 
To  Neptune's  realms  a  new  supply  it  brings. 
The  strength  designed  r.f  I.uropean  k^*i^  ; 
0)ntending  divers  would  the  wreck  regain, 
And  make  reprisals  on  the  grasping  main  : 
Wild  in  pursuit  they  are  endanger'd  more, 
Than  when  thej'  combated  the  storms  before. 
Tiie  miller  thus  through  perils  digs  his  way, 
F^^ual  to  theirs,  and  deej*  r  than  the  sea  ! 
Drawing,  in  pestilential  steams,  his  breath, 
1<«  solv'd  to  conquer,  though  he  combats  Death. 
Niirbt's  gloomy  realms  his  pointed  steel  invades. 
The  courts  of  Pluto,  and  infernal  shades  : 
He  ciits  through  mountains,  subterraneous  lakes. 
Plying  his  work,  each  nenous  stroke  he  takes 
T/Kj.^eus  the  earth,  and  the  whole  cavern  shakes. 
'I'hus,  with  his  brawny  arms,  the  Cyclops  stands. 
To  form  Jove's  lightning,  with  uplifte<l  hands. 
The  ponderous  hammerVith  a  force  descends. 
Loud  as  the  thunder  which  his  art  intends  ; 
And  as  he  strikes,  with  each  resistless  blow 
The  anvil  yields,  and  Etna  groans  below. 

Thy  fam'd  inventions,  Maekworth,  most  adotm 
Tlie  miner's  art,  and  make  the  best  return  : 
Thy  speedy  sails,  and  usefid  engines,  show 
A  genius  richer  than  the  mines  Indow. 
Thousands  of  slaves  umkili  <1  Peru  maintains  ; 
The  iiands  that  laliour  still  exhaust  the  gains  : 
TJic  winds,  thy  slaves,  their  useful  succour  join. 
Convey  thy  ore,  and  labour  at  tliy  mine  ; 
Instructed  by  tiiy  arts,  a  power  they  find 
To  vanquish  realms,  where  once  they  lay  confin'd. 

Downward,  my  Muse,  direct  thy  sttn  py  flight 
Wherasmiling  shades  and  beauteous  realms  invite  %- 
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f  fM  of  British  baidfl  iimike  thee  down. 
And  fint  with  wealth  thy  graceful  temples  crown ; 
Through  dark  retreats  pursue  the  winding  ore, 
Search  Nature's  depths,  and  view  her  boundless 
The  secret  cause  in  tuneful  measures  sing,  [store  ; 
How  metals  first  are  iram'd,  and  whence  they  spring. 
Whether  the  active  Sun,  with  chymic  flames,     . 
Through  porous  earth  transmits  his  genial  beams  ; 
With  heat  impregnating  the*womb  of  night. 
The  offiqpnng  shines  with  its  paternal  light : 
On  Britain's  isle  propitiously  he  shines, 
With  joy  descends,  and  labours  m  her  mines. 
Or  whetiier,  urg'd  by  subterraneous  flames. 
The  earth  ferments,  and  flows  in  liquid  streams  ; 
Pnrg'd  fitom  their  dbross,  the  nobler  parts  refine, 
Receive  new  forms,  and  with  fresh  beauties  shine. 
Thus  Ihiid  parts,  unknowing  how  to  bum, 
Whh  cold  congeal'd,  to  solid  metals  turn  : 
For  metals  only  from  devouring  flame 
Fpcscrve  their  beauty,  and  return  the  same  ; 
Both  art  and  force  the  well-wrought  mass  disdains, 
And  *midst  the  fire  its  native  form  retains. 
Or  whether  by  creation  first  they  sprung. 
When  yet  unpois'd  the  world's  great  fabric  hung  : 
Metals  the  basis  of  the  Earth  were  made, 
The  bars  on  which  its  fix'd  fbundation  's  laid  : 
All  second  causes  they  disdain  to  own, 
And  from  th'  Almighty's  fiat  sprung  alone. 

Nature  in  spacious  beds  preserves  her  store, 
And  keepa  unmix'd  the  well-compacted  ore  ; 
The  spreading  root  a  numerous  race  maintains 
Of  branching -limbs,  and  far-extended  veins  : 
Thus,  from  its  watery  store,  a  spring  supplies 
Hie  lesser  streams,  that  round  its  fountain  rise  ; 
Which  bounding  out  in  fair  meanders  play. 
And  o'er  the  meads  in  different  currents  stray. 

Methmks  I  see  the  rounded  metal  spread, 
To  be  ennobled  with  our  monarch's  head  : 
About  the  globe  th'  admired  coin  shall  run. 
And  make  the  circle  of  its  parent  Sun. 

How  are  thy  realms,  triumphant  Britain,  blest  ! 
Enrich'd  with  more  than  all  the  distant  West  ! 
Thy  bons,  no  more  betray'd  with  hopes  of  gain, 
Shall  tempt  the  dangers  of  a  foiithless  main. 
Traffic  no  more  abroad  for  foreign  spoil. 
Supplied  with  richer  from  their  native  soil. 
To  Dovey's  flood  shall  numerous  traders  come, 
Employ'd  to  fetch  the  British  bullion  home. 
To  pay  their  tributes  to  its  bounteoiLs  shore. 
Returning  laden  with  the  Cambrian  ore. 
Her  absent  fleet  Potosi's  race  shall  mourn. 
And  wish  in  vain  to  see  our  sails  return  ; 
like  misers  heaping  up  their  ust;Icss  store, 
Starv'd  with  their  wealth,  amidst  their  riches  poor. 
Wherc-e'er  the  British  banners  are  display M, 
The  suppliant  nations  shall  implore  our  aid  : 
Tdl,  thus  compeird,  the  trrcater  worlds  confess 
Themselves  obliged,  and  succour'd  by  the  leFs. 

How  Cambria's  mmes  were    to  her  offspring 
known. 
Urns  sacred  verse  transmits  the  story  down  : 
Merlin,  a  bard  of  the  inspired  train, 
With  mystic  numbers  charm'd  the  British  plain  ; 
Belov'd  by  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine, 
^is  song  was  sacred,  and  his  art  divine  : 
As  on  Sabrina's  fruitful  banks  he  stood, 
His  wondrous  verse  restrain'd  the  listening  flood  ; 
The  stream's  bright  goddess  rais'd  her  awful  head, 
Aod  to  her  cave  the  artful  sli^plierd  |ed. 


Her  swifWecending  steps  the  youth  porsuei. 
And  rich  in  ore  the  spacious  mountara  views. 
In  beds  distinct  the  well  rang'd  metals  lay. 
Dispersing  rajrs,  and  counterfeiting  day. 
The  silver,  shedding  beams  of  orient  light. 
Struck  with  too  fierce  a  glare  his  achmg  sight  i 
Like  rismg  flames  the  ruddy  copper  show'd. 
And  spread  its  blushes  o'er  the  dark  abode  :' 
Profuse  of  rajrs,  and  with  unrival'd  beams. 
The  liquid  silver  flow'd  in  restless  streams  : 
Nor  India's  sparkling  gems  are  half  so  bright. 
Nor  waves  above,  that  shine  with  heavenly  light  ; 
When  thus  the  Goddess  spake:  ''Harmonious  youth* 
Rever'd  fbr  numbers  fraught  with  sacred  truth ! 
Belov'd  by  Heaven !  attend  while  I  relate 
The  fix'd  decree,  and  dark  events  of  Fate. 
Conceal'd  these  treasures  lie  in  Nature's  womb^ 
For  future  times,  and  ages  yet  to  come. 
When  many  long  revolving  years  are  run, 
A  hero  shall  ascend  the  British  throne, 
Whose  numerous  triumphs  shall  Augusta  grace. 
In  arms  renown'd,  ador'd  for  plcnte«)us  peace. 
Beneath  his  sway  a  generous  youth  shall  rise. 
With  virtues  blest,  in  happy  councils  wise  ; 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Learning's  various  storey 
Commanding  arts,  yet  stiJl  acquiring  more. 
He,  with  success,  shall  enter  this  abode. 
And  Nature  trace  in  paths  before  untrod ; 
The  smiling  of&pring  ft-om  her  womb  remove. 
And  with  her  entrails  glad  the  realms  above. 

"  O  youth  reserv'd  by  more  auspicious  fate. 
With  fhm'd  improvements  to  oblige  the  state ! 
By  wars  empoverish'd,  Albion  mourns  no  mora. 
Thy  well-wrought  mines  forbid  her  to  be  poor  ; 
The  Farth,  thy  great  exchequer,  ready  lies, 
Wliich  all  defect  of  failing  funds  supplies  ; 
Thou  shalt  a  nation's  pressing  wants  relieve. 
Not  war  can  lavish  more  than  thou  canst  give.** 

This,  Mackwortli,  fixes  thy  immortal  name, 
The  Muse's  darling,  and  the  boast  of  fame  j 
No  greater  virtues  on  recorxl  shall  stand, 
Than  thus  with  arts  to  grace,  with  wealth  enrich  the 
land. 


OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 

BOOK   THE    SECOND   '. 

Now  lo  Pxan  sing  !  now  wreaths  prepare  ! 
And  with  rcj>eated  los  till  the  air  : 
The  prey  is  fall'n  in  my  successful  toils, 
My  artful  nets  enclose  the  lovely  spoils  : 
My  numbers  now,  ye  smiling  lovers,  crown. 
And  make  your  iK>et  deatble'^s  in  renown  : 
With  lasting  fame  my  verse  shall  be  enroll'd. 
And  I  preferr'd  U)  all  the  banls  of  old. 
Thus  Paris  from  the  warlike  Spartans  bore 
Their  ravisli'd  bride  ;  to  Ida's  distant  shore 
Victorious  Pelops  thus  in  triumph  drove 
The  vanquish 'd  maid,  aud  thus  enjoy M  his  love« 

«The  first  book  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  is 
printed  in  this  collection,  among  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Dryden  ;  the  third,  among  those  of  Mr.  Congreve: 
Mr.  Pope's  hand-writing  enables  us  to  ascribe  the 
second  to  Dr.  Yalden.  A'. 
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SUt,  eager  youth  !  your  bade 's  but  under  sail ; 
The  distant  port  requires  a  prosperous,  gale. 
Tis  not  enough  the  yielding  beauty  's  found, 
And  with  my  aid  your  artful  passion  crowned  ; 
The  conquests  our  sucoessful  conduct  gain'd. 
With  art  must  be  secur'd,  by  arts  maintain 'd. 
The  glory*8  more  to  guard,  than  win  the  prize ; 
Tphere  all  the  toil  and  threatening  danger  lies. 

Jf  ever,  Cupid,  now  indulgent  prove, 
>  Venns  !  aid  ;  thou  charming  queen  of  lovfl  ! 
Kind  EratOj  let  thy  auspicious  name 
Inspire  the  work,  and  raise  my  generous  fi^me. 
The  labyuur  *s  great  !  a  method  I  design 
For  Love  ;  and  will  the  fetter'd  god  confine  s 
The  god  that  roves  the  spacious  world  around. 
In  every  clime,  ai«d  distant  region  found  ; 
Active  and  light,  his  wings  elude  oiir  ^uard. 
And  to  confine  a  deity  is  hard  ; 
His  guest  fi-om  Ai^ht  Minos  enck)is'd  around. 
Yet  he  with  wings  a  daring  pi^ssage  found. 
Thus  Daedalus  her  offspring  fi»-st  confin'd 
Who  with  a  bull  in  lewd  embraces  join'd  : 
Her  teeming  womb  the  horrid  crime  confessed, 
Biif  \*ith  a  human  bull,  half  man,  half  beast. 
Said  he,  "  Just  Minos,  best  of  human-kind, 
Thy  mercy  let  a  prostrate  exile  find. 
By  fates  compel  I'd  my  native  shores  to  fly, 
Permit  me,  where  1  durst  not  live,  to  die. 
Enlarge  my  son,  if  you  ne.cleet  my  tears, 
And  show  compassion  to  his  blfwmiiig  years  :     « 
Let  not  the  youth  a  long  confinement  mouni. 
Oh  free  the  son,  or  let  his  sire  return  !" 
TTius  he  implor'd,  but  still  implur'd  in  vain, 
Nor  could  the  freedom  that  l\e  souglit,  obtain. 
Convinc'd  at  length  :   "  Now,  D;p<lahis,"  lie  ery*d, 
**  Here  's  subject  for  thy  art  that  \s  yet  untiy'd, 
Minos  the  earth  commands,  and  guards  tlie  sea, 
Ko  pass  the  land  affords,  the  deep  no  way  ; 
Heaven  *s  only  free,  we'll  Heaven's  aus|)icious  height 
Attempt  to  pass,  where  kinder  fat«>s  invite  ! 
Favour,  ye  powers  above,  my  daring  flight ; 
Misfortunes  oft  prove  to  invention  kind, 
Instmct  our  wit,  and  aid  the  lal>ouring  mind  : 
For  who  can  credit  men,  in  wild  despair, 
Should  force  a  passage  through  the  yielding  air  !'* 
Feathers  for  wings  design'd  the  artist  chose, 
And  bound  with  thread  his  forming  pinions  close  : 
With  temper'd  wax  the  ix>inted  ends  he  wrought. 
And  to  perfection  his  new  labours  brought. 
The  finished  wings  his  smiling;  offs])ring  views. 
Admires  the  work,  not  conscious  of  their  u!>e  : 
To  whom  the  father  said,  '*  Observe  aright. 
Observe,  my  son,  these  instruments  of  flight 
In  vain  the  tyrant  our  escape  retards. 
The  heavens  he  cannot,  all  but  heaven  he  guards  : 
Though  earth  and  seas  elude  thy  father's  care. 
These  wings  shall  waft  us  through  the  spacious  air. 
Nor  shall  my  son  celestial  signs  snney, 
Far  from  the  radiant  Virgin  take  your  way  : 
Or  where  Bootes  the  chill'd  north  commands. 
And  with  his  fauchion  dread  Orion  stands; 
I'll  go  before,  me  still  retain  in  sight, 
Where-e'er  I  lead,  securely  make  your  flight. 
For  should  we  upward  soar  too  near  the  Sun, 
Dissolv'd  with  heat,  the  liquid  wax  will  run  : 
Or  near  the  seas  an  humbler  flight  maintain. 
Our  plumes  will  sufter  by  the  steaming  main. 
A  medium  keep,  the  winds  (>bser\e  ari.^^ht  ; 
The  wimls  will  aid  your  ad\'antagcous  tiii^Ut.'* 


He  cautioned  thus,  and  thus  informed  him  long. 
As  careiiil  birds  instruct  their  tender  young  : 
The  spreading  wings  then  to  his  shoulders  bound. 
His  body  poised,  nud  rais'd  him  from  the  ground. 
Prepared  for  flight,  hi^  aged  arms  embrace 
*rhe  tender  youth,  whilst  tears  o'erflow  bis  face. 
A  hill  there  was,  from  whence  the  anxious  pair 
Essay'd  their  wings,  and  forth  they  launched  in  air  ^ 
Now  his  expanded  plumes  the  artist  plies, 
Regards  his  son,  and  leads  along  the  skies  ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  novelty  of  flight,  the  boy 
Bounds  in  the  air,  and  upwai^ds  springs  with  joy. 
The  angler  views  them  from  the  distaqt  strand. 
And  quits  the  labours  of  his  trembling  hand. 
Samos  they  pass,  and  Naxos  in  their  flight. 
And  Delos,  with  Apollo's  presence  bright. 
Now  on  their  right  Lebinthos'  shores  they  found^ 
For  fruitful  lakes  and  shady  groves  renown'dj 
W>en  the  aspiring  boy  forgot  his  fears. 
Rash  with  hot  youth  and  unexperienced  years  : 
Upwards  he  soar'd,  maintain'd  a  lofty  stroke. 
And  his  directing  father's  way  forsook. 
The  wax,  o(  heat  impatient,  melted  run, 
Nor  could  his  wings  sustain  that  blaze  of  sun, 
From  Heaven  he  views  the  fatal  depths  below. 
Whilst  kiUing  fears  prevcjit  the  distant  blow. 
His  struggling  arms  now  no  assistance  find. 
Nor  i>oise  the  body,  nor  receive  the  wind. 
Falling,  his  father  he  implores  in  vain. 
To  aid  his  flight,  $md  sinJcing  limbs  sustain  ; 
His  name  invokes,  till  the  expiring  sound 
Far  in  the  fl(x>ds  with  Icarus  was  drown'd. 
The  parent  mourns,  a  ])arent  now  no  more, 
And  seeks  the  absent  youth  on  every  shore  ; 
'*  WJure  's  my  lov'd  son,  my  Icaiiis  !"  he  cries; 
**  Say  in  what  distant  region  of  the  skies. 
Or  faithless  clime,  the  youthful  wanderer  flies  !" 
Then  \  iew'd  his  pinions  scatter 'd  o'er  the  strean\, 
'i'hc  j»hore  his  bones  receiv'd,  the  waves  his  naone, 
Minos  with  walls  attempted  to  detain    . 
I  lis  flying  guests,  hut  did  attempt  in  vain  : 
Yet  the  wing'd  g(xl  shall  to  our  rules  submit, 
Antl  Cupid  yield  to  it\aie  prevaihng  wit 

'i'hcssalian  arts  in  vain  rash  lovers  use, 
In  vain  with  drugs  the  scornful  maid  abuse  : 
The  skilfuFst  potions  ineftbctual  prove, 
Vseh'ss  arc  magic  remedies  in  love  : 
Could  diarms  prevail,  Circe  had  prov'd  her  art. 
And  Umd  Medea  fix'd  her  J.ison's  ijeart. 
Nor  tempt  with  philters  the  dinlainful  dame  ; 
They  rage  inspire,  create  a  frantic  flame  : 
Abstain  from  guilt,  all  vicious  arts  remove. 
And  make  your  passion  worthy  of  her  love. 
Distrust  your  empty  form  and  boasted  face  ; 
The  nymph  engage  a  thousand  nobler  ways  : 
To  fix  her  vanquish'd  heart  entirely  thine. 
Accomplish 'd  gra<!v*>  to  your  native  join. 
B(  auty  's  but  frail,  a  charm  that  soon  dccaj"^. 
Its  lustre  fades  as  rollimr  years  increase. 
And  age  still  triumphs  o \ r  the  ruin'd  face. 
This  truth  the  fair,  but  short-liv'd  lily  shows. 
And  prickels  that  survive  the  faded  rose. 
Leani,  lovely  boy,  be  with  instrudion  wise  I 
Beauty  and  youth  mis-spent  are  past  advice. 
Theu  cultivate  thy  mind  with  wit  and  fame, 
Tlo^e  lasting  charms  survive  the  funeral  flame. 

With  arts  and  sciences  your  breast  improve, 
Of  hi^h  import  arc  languages  in  love  : 
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llie  hBD?A  tJl3rMes  was  not  foir  dot  young, 
Bot  eloquent  and  channing  with  his  tongue  : 
ibid  3ret  for  him  contending  beauties  strove. 
And  every  sea  nymph  sought  the  hero's  love, 
CaJypao  m<mni*d  when  he  forsook  her  shores. 
And  with  fond  waves  detain^  his  hasty  oars^ 
Oft  she  inquired  of  niin*d  Ilium's  fate. 
Making  him  oft  the  wondrous  tale  relate  ;  [frame, 
Which  with  such  grace  his  florid  tongue   could 
The  story  still  was  new,  though  still  the  samew 
Nov  standing  on  tile  bhores,  **  again  declare," 
CslypBo  ^ftry'd,  "  jrour  fem'd  exploits  in  wan** 
He  with  a  wBod,  a  slender  wand  hie  bOre, 
Delftieates  every  action  on  the  shore.  [sand : 

"Here's Troy,"  sftys  he,  then  draws  the  walls  in 
"  There  Simois  Aows,  here  my  battalion*  stand. 
A  field  there  was,  (and  then  describes  the  field  X 
Where  Dolon,  with  rewards  deceived.  We  kilPd. 
Jost  thus  intrenched  imagine  Rhesus  lies. 
And  here  we  make  his  warlike  steeds  our  prize." 
Much  be  describM,  when  a  destructive  wave 
Wash'd  ofi'the  slender  Troy,  and«  rolling,  gave 
To  Rhesus  and  his  tents  one  common  gravei 
Long  with  delight  his  charming  tongue  she  heard. 
The  well-raisM  passion  in  her  looks  appeared  : 
The  goddess  weeps  to  view  his  spreading  sails, 
So  much  a  soldier  with  the  sex  prevails. 
Distrust  thy  fbrm,-fond  youth,  and  learn  to  know. 
There  *s  more  required  in  love  than  empty  show. 
With  just  disdain  she  treats  the  haughty  mind, 
^is  complaisance  that  makes  a  beauty  kind. 
The  hawk  we  hate  that  always  lives  in  arms. 
The  raging  wolf  that  every  flock  alarms  : 
Bat  the  mild  swallow  none  with  toils  infests, 
Aad  none  the  soft  Chaonian  bird  molests. 
Debates  avoid,  and  rude  contention  shun ; 
A  woman 's  with  submissive  language  won. 
Let  the  wife  rail,  and  injur'd  husband  swear. 
Such  freedoms  are  allowed  the  raarryM  pair  : 
Discord  and  strife  to  nuptial  beds  belong. 
The  portion  justifies  a  clamorous  tongue. 
With  tender  vows  the  yielding  maid  endear. 
And  let  her  only  sighs  and  wishes  hear. 
Contrive  with  words  and  actions  to  delight. 
Still  charm  her  ear,  and  still  oblige  her  sight. 

1  no  instructions  to  the  rich  impart, 
He  needs  not,  that  presents,  my  useless  art : 
The  giving  lover  *s  handsome,  valiant,  wise, 
His  happy  fortune  is  above  advice. 
I  to  the  needy  sing  ;  though  poor,  I  love, 
Artd  wanting  wealth,  with  melting  language  move. 
His  honour  storms  a  stubborn  damsel's  door  ; 
I  'm  cautious  to  afiront,  because  I  'm  poor. 
With  pleasing  arts  1  court,  with  arts  possess  ; 
Or  if  1  'm  bounteous,  *tis  in  promises. 
Enrag'd,  I  ruffled  once  Corinna's  hair, 
Long  was  I  banish'd  by  the  injur 'd  fair  ; 
Long  mournful  nights  for  this  consumM  alone, 
Nor  could  my  tears  the  furious  maid  atone. 
Weeping,  she  vow'd,  a  suit  of  point  I  tore  ; 
Falsely  she  vowM,  but  I  must  purchase  more. 
Make  not  your  guilty  master's  crino  your  own, 
But  by  my  punishment  my  errour  shun  j 
Indecent  fury  from  her  sight  remove, 
No  passion  let  your  mistress  know,  but  love. 

Yet  if  the  haughty  nj-mph  's  unkind  ami  coy. 
Or  shuns  your  sight  j  have  paticnre,  and  enjoy. 
By  slow  degrees  we  Ix^nd  the  stublxjni  how  ; 
What  force  resists,  with  art  will  pliant  gruw. 


In  vain  we  stem  a  torrent's  rapid  force. 

But  swim  with  ease,  complying  with  its  coarse. 

By  gentler  arts  we  savage  beasts  reclaim. 

And  lions,  bulls,  and  furious  tigers  tame. 

Fiercely  Atlanta  o*er  the  forest  rov'd. 

Cruel  and  wild,  and  yet  at  last  she  lov*d. 

Melanion  long  d^lor'd  his  hopeless  flame. 

And  weeping  in  tlie  woods  pursued  the  scomftil 

On  his  submissive  neck  her  toils  he  wore,    [dame  I 

And  with  his  mistress  chas'd  the  dreadful  boan 

Arm'd  to  the  woods  I  bid  you  not  repair. 

Nor  follow  over  hills  the  savage  fair  : 

My  soft  injunctions  less  severe  you  *11  find, 

Easy  to  learn,  and  fram'd  to  every  mindi 

Her  wishes  never,  nor  her  will  withstand  I 

Submit,  you  conquer ;  serve,  and  you  11  command. 

Her  words  approve,  deny  what  she  denies  ;  [spise  : 

Like,  where  she  likes  ;    and  where  she  scorns,  de- 

I.augh  when  she  smiles  :  when  sad,  dissolve  in  tears  j 

Let  every  gesture  sympathize  with  hers. 

If  she  delights,  as  women  will,  in  play. 

Her  stakes  return,  your  ready  losings  pay. 

When  she  's  at  cards,  or  rattling  dice  she  throws^ 

Connive  at  cheats,  and  generously  lose. 

A  smiling  winner  let  the  nymph  remain, 

Let  your  pleas'd  mistress  every  conquest  gairu 

In  heat,  with  an  umbrella  ready  stand  ; 

When  walking,  offer  your  officious  hand. 

Her  trembUng  hands,  though  you  sustain  the  eoM^ 

Cherish,  and  to  your  warmer  bosom  hold. 

Think  no  inferior  office  a  disgrace ; 

No  action,  that  a  mistress  gains,  is  base. 

The  hero,  that  eluded  Juno's  spite. 

And  every  monster  overcame  in  fight ; 

That  past  so  many  bloody  labours  o'er, 

And  well  deserv'd  that  Hcav'n  whose  weight  he  bore. 

Amidst  Ionian  damsels  carding  stands. 

And  grasps  the  distaff  with  obedient  hands  ; 

In  all  commands  the. haughty  dame  obeys  ; 

And  who  disdains  to  act  like  Hercules  ? 

If  she  's  at  law,  be  sure  commend  the  laws. 

Solicit  with  the  judge,  or  plead  her  cause. 

With  patience  at  the  assignation  wait 

Early  appear,  attend  her  coming  late. 

Whene'er  she  wants  a  messenger,  away. 

And  her  commands  with  flying  feet  obey. 

When  late  from  supper  she  's  returning  home. 

And  calls  her  servant,  as  a  servant  come. 

She  for  the  country  air  retires  from  town, 

You  want  a  coiich,  or  horse,  why  fo<«t  it  down  ? 

Let  not  the  sultry  season  of  the  year, 

Tlie  falling  snows,  or  constant  rain  deter. 

\jove  is  a  warfare  ;  an  ignoble  sloth 

Seems  equally  contemptible  in  both  : 

In  both  are  walehings,  duels,  anxious  cares. 

The  soldier  thus,  and  thus  tlie  lover  fares  ; 

With  rail!  he's  drench'd,  with  piercing  tempestt 

shakes, 
And  on  tlie  colder  earth  his  lodging?  takes. 
Fame  sa\'s,  that  Pha^bus  kej)t  Admetus'  herd. 
And  coarsely  in  an  humble  cott  ige  far'd  ; 
No  servile  otlifcs  the  erod  deny'd  ; 
I^arn  this  ye  lovers,  and  renouvue  your  pride. 

Wlien  all  excess  is  to  your  nii'-tnss  hard, 
AVhen  tnery  door  secur'd,  and  window  barr'd  j 
The  rnof  untile,  some  rlesperale  j)assaue  fuid  : 
You  cannot  he  too  bold  to  make  her  kind  : 
Oh,  h(tw  she'll  clasp  you  whc-n  the  danger's  o'er. 
And  value  your  deserving  jiatiiuu  more  ! 
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Thus  through  the  boisterous  seas  Leander  mov'd. 
Not  to  possess,  but  show  how  much  he  lov'd. 

Nor  blushing  think  how  low  you  condescend 
To  court  her  maids,  and  make  each  slave  your 

friend  : 
Each  by  their  names  familiarly  salute. 
And  beg  them  to  promote  your  amorous  suit. 
Perhaps  a  bribe  *s  requir'd  ;  your  bounty  show. 
And  from  your  slender  fortune  part  bestow* 
A  double  bribe  the  chamber-maid  secures  ; 
And  when  the  favorite 's  gain'd,  the  fiwr  is  your*8  i 
She  '11  add  to  every  thing  you  do,  a  grace. 
And  watch  the  wanton  hours,  and  time  her  praise. 
"When  servants  merry  make,  and  feast  and  play, 
Then  give  her  something  to  keep  holiday. 
Retam  them  every  one,  the  porter  most. 
And  her  who  nightly  guards  the  happy  coast, 

I  no  profuse  nor  costly  gifts  commend, 
But  choose  and  time  it  well,  whatever  you  send. 
Provide  the  product  of  the  early  year. 
And  let  your  boy  the  rural  present  bear  ; 
Tell  her  *twas  fresh,  and  from  your  manor  brought. 
Though  stale,  and  in  the  suburb  market  bought : 
The  first  ripe  cluster  let  your  mistress  eat, 
With  chesnuts,  melons,  and  fair  peaches  treat ; 
Some  larger  fish,  or  choicer  fowl  present. 
They  recommend  your  passion,  where  they  *re  sent. 
•Tis  with  these  arts  the  Childless  miser's  caught. 
Thus  future  legacies  are  basely  bought : 
But  may  his  name  with  infamy  be  curst. 
That  practised  them  on  love,  and  woman  first ! 

In  tender  sonnets  most  your  flame  rehearse. 
But  who,  alas !  of  late  are  mov'd  by  verse  ? 
Women  a  wealthy-treating  fool  admire. 
Applaud  your  wit,  but  costly  gifts  require. 
This  is  the  golden  ago,  all  worship  gold. 
Honours  are  purchased.  Love  and  Beauty  sold : 
Should  Homer  come  with  his  harmonious  train. 
And  not  present.  Homer's  tum'd  out  again. 
Some  of  the  sex  have  sense,  their  number  *s  small; 
Most  ignorant,  yet  vain  pretenders  all : 
Flatter  aright,  smooth  empty  stanzas  send^ 
They  seldom  sense,  but  sound  and  rhyme  commend. 
Should  you  with  art  corni)ase  each  polish'd  line. 
And  make  her,  like  your  numbers,  all  divine  ; 
Yet  she  'II  a  treat,  or  worthless  toy  prefer 
To  all  the  immortal  poet's  l)oasted  care. 
But  he  that  covet*?  to  retain  her  heart. 
Let  him  apply  his  Hattery  with  art: 
With  lasting  raptures  on  her  beauty  gaze, 
And  make  her  form  the  s\ibjcct  of  his  prais<\ 
Purple  commend,  when  she's  in  purple  dress'd ; 
In  scarlet,  s^ear  she  looks  in  scarlet  best : 
Array'd  in  gold,  her  graceful  mien  adore. 
Vowing  those  eyes  transcend  the  ^parkliufr  ore. 
With  prudence  place  each  compliment  ari/ht, 
Tliough  clad  in  crape,  let  homely  crape  dcli-ht. 
In  sorted  colours,  praise  a  varyM  dress  ; 
In  night-cl(juths,  or  commode,  let  either  please. 
Or  when  she  combs,  or  when  she  curls  her  hair. 
Commend  her  curious  art  and  gallant  air. 
ginjrincc,  her  voice,  dancing,  her  step  admire : 
Applaud  when  she  desists,  and  still  desire  : 
Let  all  her  woitls  and  actions  woinirr  raise, 
View  her  with  raptures,  and  with  raptures  praise. 
Fierce  as  Medusa  thoutch  your  mistress  pn)ve, 
These  aits  will  teach  the  stiibb Tn  beauty  love. 

Be  cautious  lest  you  o\er-act  your  part. 
And  temper  your  hypocrisy  with  art. 


Let  DO  false  action  give  your  words  thfe  lie^ 
For,  undeceived,  she  'a  ever  a^rsfay. 
In  Autumn  oft,  when  the  liucurious  year 
Purples  the  grape,  and  shows  the  vintage  near  ^ 
When  sultry  heats,  when  colder  blasts  arise, 
And  bodies  languish  with  inconstant  skies : 
If  vitious  heaven  infects  her  tender  veins. 
And  in  her  tainted  blood  some  fever  reigns ; 
Then  your  kind  vows,  your  pious  care  bestow. 
The  blessings  you  expect  to  reap,  then  sow  i 
Think  nothing  nauseous  in  her  loath'd  disease. 
But  with  your  ready  hand  contrive  to  please : 
Weep  ill  her  sight,  then  fonder  kisses  give. 
And  let  her  burning  lips  your  tears  receive. 
Much  far  her  safety  vow,  but  louder  speak, 
Xet  the  nymph  hear  the  Uvish  vows  you  inakew 
As  health  returns,  so  let  your  joys  appear. 
Oft  smile  with  hope,  and  oft  confess  your  fear. 
This  in  her  breast  remains.,  these  pleasuig  charmt . 
Secure  a  passage  to  her  grateful  arms. 
Reach  nothing  nauseous  to  her  taste  or  sight, 
Oi!ick>us  only  when  you  most  delight : 
Nor  bitter  draughts,  nor  hated  medicines  give : 
I^  her  from  rivals  what  she  loaths  receive,     [shore. 
Those  prosperous  winds  that  launched  our  bark  firom 
When  out  at  sea  assist  its  course  no  more : 
Time  will  your  knowledge  in  our  art  improve. 
Give  strength  and  vigour  to  your  forming  love. 
The  dreadful  bull  was  but  a  calf  when  yoimg  ; 
The  lofty  oak  but  from  an  acorn  sprung  : 
From  narrow  springs  the  noblest  currents  flow. 
But  swell  their  floods,  and  spread  them  as  they  gow 
Be  conversant  with  love,  no  toils  refuse. 
And  conquer  all  fatigues  with  frequent  use. 
Still  let  her  hear  your  sighs,  your  passion  view. 
And  night  and  day  the  flying  maid  pursue. 
Then  pause  awhile ;  by  fallow  fields  we  gain  | 
A  thirsty  soil  receives  the  welcome  rain. 
Phyllis  was  calm  while  with  Demophoon  bless'd. 
His  absence  wounded  most  her  raging  breast : 
Thus  his  chaste  consort  for  IHysses  burned. 
And  Laodamia  thus  Iter  absent  husband  raoiun'dt 
With  speed  return,  you  're  ruin'd  by  delays. 
Some  happy  youth  may  soon  supply  your  place. 
When  Sparta's  prince  was  fnjm  his  Helen  gone. 
Could  Helen  be  content  to  lie  alone  > 
She  in  his  bed  recciv'd  her  amorous  guest. 
And  nightly  clasp'd  him  to  her  ])antiiig  breast. 
Unthinking  cuckold,  to  a  proverb  blind  ! 
What  trust  a  beau  and  a  fair  wife  behind  ! 
Let  furious  hawks  thy  tremblinjr  turtles  keep. 
And  to  the  mountain  wolves  conmiit  thy  sheep  4 
Helen  is  guiltless,  and  her  lover's  crime 
But  what  yourself  would  act  another  time ! 
Tlie  youth  was  pressing,  the  dull  husband  gone. 
Let  every  woman  make  tl>e  case  her  own  : 
Who  couhl  a  prince,  by  Venus  sent,  refuse  ? 
The  cuckold's  ncirligenee  is  her  excuse. 

But  not  the  foaming  boar  whom  spears  surroun^ 
I  Revengiutf  on  the  dogs  his  mortal  wound, 
I  Nor  lioness,  whose  youn?  receive  the  breast, 
I  Nor  viper  by  unwary  fixitsteps  prest, 
j  Nor  drunkard  by  th'  Aojiiau  c<xi  possest, 
.  Transcend  the  woman's  laifc,  by  fury  led. 
To  tind  a  rival  in  her  injnrd  Ind. 
A\'ith  lire  and  sword  she  flics,  the  frantic  dame 
i  DiMlains  the  thonirhts  of  tenderness  or  shame. 
J  Her  ofTvprinir's  bhx4  em-air'd  Medea  spilt, 
'  A  cruel  mother,  for  UiC  futlier's  guilt. 
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4nd  Progne's  Onrektatkig  fury  prores, 
That  dire  rsvenge  pursues  neglected  loves. 
Where  sacred  ties  of  honour  are  destroyed, 
Such  erroofi  cautious  lovers  must  avoid. 
Think  not  my  precepts  constancy  enjoin, 
Venus  avert !  &r  nobler  's  my  design. 
At  bz^  enjoy,  conceal  your  passion  well. 
Nor  use  the  modish  vanity  to  tell : 
Avoid  presenting  of  suspected  toys. 
Nor  to  an  hour  confine  your  varied  jojrs  : 
Desert  the  shades  you  did  frequent  before. 
Nor  mmke  them  conscious  to  a  new  amour. 
The  nymph,  when  she  betrays,  disdains  your  guilt, 
And  hy  such  fidsebood  taught,  she  learns  to  jilt 
While  with  a  wife  Atrides  liv'd  content, 
Their  loves  were  mutual,  and  she.innocent : 
Bat  whei^inflam'd  with  every  charming  face. 
Her  lewdaesB  still  maintained  an  equal  pace. 
Chryses,  as  Fame  had  told  her,  pray*d  in  vain. 
Nor  OMiid  by  gifts  his  captive  girl  obtain ; 
Moomfnl  Bnseis,  thy  complaints  she  beard. 
And  hew  his  lust  the  tedious  war  deferred.' 
This  tamely  heard,  but  with  resentment  viewed 
TTie  victor  by  his  beautious  slave  subdued : 
With  f^ge  she  saw  her  own  neglected  charms. 
And  took  JEgisthus  to  her  rajur'd  arms. 
To  hist  and  shame  by  his  example  led. 
Who  durst  so  openly  profone  her  bed. 

What  you  conceal,  her  more  observing  eye 
Perhaps  betrays :  with  oaths  the  fact  deny. 
And  boldly  give  her  jealousy  the  lie ; 
Not  too  submissive  seem,  nor  over-kind ; 
These  are  the  symptoms  of  a  guilty  mini  2 
But  no  caresses,  no  endearments  spare, 
Enjoiyment  pacifies  the  angry  fiiir. 
Tliere  are  that  strong  provoking  potions  praise. 
And  nature  with  pernicious  med  'cines  raise : 
"Nor  drugs,  nor  herbs,  will  what  you  fancy  prove. 
And  I  proDounee  them  peisonous  all  in  love. 
Some  pepper  bmis'd  with  seeds  of  nettles  join. 
And  elary  steep  in  bowls  of  mellow  wine : 
Venus  is  most  averse  to  forced  delights, 
Extorted  flames  poUute  her  genial  rites. 
With  fishes  spawn  thy  feeble  nerves  recruit, 
And  witheringo*s  hot  salacious  root  : 
The  goddess  worshipped  by  th'  Erycian  swains 
Megaia's  white  shallot,  so  faint,  disdains. 
New  eggs  they  take,  and  honey's  liquid  juice. 
And  leaves  and  apples  of  the  pine  infuse. 
Prescribe  no  more,  my  Muse,  nor  med  'cines  give  ; 
Beauty  and  youth  need  no  provocative. 

You  that  conceal'd  your  secret  crimes  before 
Proclaim  them  now,  now  publish  each  amour. 
Nor  tax  me  with  inconstancy  ;  we  find 
The  driving  bark  requires  a  veering  wind : 
Now  northern  blasts  we  court,  now  southern  gales. 
And  e\-ery  point  befriends  our  shifted  sails. 
Tlius  chariot-drivers  with  a  flowina^  rein 
Direct  their  steeds,  then  curb  them  in  again. 
Indulgence  oft  corrupts  the  faithless  dame. 
Secure  from  rivals  she  neglects  your  flame  : 
The  mind  without  variety  is  cloy'd. 
And  nauseates  pleasures  it  has  lunn  cnjoy'd. 
But  as  a  fire,  whose  wasted  streii;^th  declines. 
Converts  to  ashes,  and  but  faintly  shines ; 
When  sulphur's  brought,  tlie^preadin.tr  liamcs  return, 
And  glowing  embers  with  fresh  fury  bum  : 
A  rival  thus  the  ungrateful  maid  reclainis, 
Sfivives  desire,  aod  feeds  her  dyintj  liamcs  : 


Oft  make  her  jealous,  give  yoiir  fondness  o'er. 
And  teaze  her  often  with  some  new  amour. 
^*PPy>  thrice  happy  youth,  with  pleasures  blest^ 
Too  great,  too  exquisite  to  be  exprest. 
That  viow'st  the  anguish  of  her  jealous  breast  I 
Wheuo'er  thy  guilt  the  slighted  beauty  knows. 
She  swoons ;  her  voice,  and  then  her  colour  goes. 
Oft  would  my  furious  nymph,  inb\irning  rage, 
A*sault  my  locks,  and  with  her  nails  en^jrage  ; 
Then  how  she'd  weep,  what  piercing  glances  cast  j 
And  vow  to  hate  the  peijufd  wretch  at  last 
I^t  not  your  mistress  long  your  iulsehood  mourn  ^ 
Neglected  fondness  will  to  fury  turn  : 
But  kindly  clasp  her  in  your  arms  attain. 
And  on  your  breast  her  drooping  head  sustain : 
Whilst  weeping  kiss,  amidst  her  tears  enjoy. 
And  with  excess  of  bliss  her  rage  destroy. 
Let  her  awhile  lament,  awhile  complain, 
Then  die  with  pleasure,  as  she  died  with  pain. 
Enjoyment  cures  her  with  its  powerful  charms. 
She  Ml  sij^  a  pardon  in  your  active  arms. 

First  nature  lay  an  undigested  mass. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  wore  one  common  face  ! 
Then  vauFted  heaven  was  framed,  waves  earth  enclos'di 
And  Chaos  was  in  beauteou<t  form  disposed  j 
The  beasts  inhabit  woods,  the  birds  the  air. 
And  to  the  floods  the  scaly  fry  repair. 
Mankind  alone  enjoy 'd  no  certain  place, 
On  rapine  liv'd  a  rude  unpolish*d  race ; 
Caves  were  their  houses,  herbs  their  food  and  be^. 
Whilst  each  a  savage  from  the  other  fled. 
Love  first  disarmed  the  fierceness  of  their  mind^ 
And  in  one  bed  the  men  and  women  join'd. 
The  youth  was  eager,  but  unskiU'd  in  joy. 
Nor  was  the  unexperienc'd  virgin  coy  I 
They  knew  no  courtship,  no  instructor  found, 
Yet  they  enjoy'd,  and  bless'd  the  pleasing  wound* 
The  birds  with  consorts  propagate  their  kind. 
And  sporting  fish  their  finny  beauties  find : 
In  amorous  folds  the  wanton  serpents  twine. 
And  dogs  with  their  salacious  females  join. 
The  lusty  bull  delights  his  frisking  dames, 
And  more  lascivious  goat  her  male  inflames. 
Mares  furious  prow  with  love,  their  boundaries  force. 
Plunging  through  waves  to  meet  the  neisjhing  horse 
Go  on  bi-ave  youth,  thy  generous  vigour  try, 
To  the  resenting  maid  this  charm  apply  : 
Love's  softening  pleasures  every  grief  remove, 
There's  nothing  that  can  make  your  peace  like  love. 
From  drugs  and  philtres  no  redress  you  'II  find. 
But  nature  with  your  mistress  will  be  kind. 
The  love  that's  unconstrain'd  will  long  endure, 
Machaon's  art  was  false,  but  mine  is  sure. 

AS'hilst  thus  r  sunsT,  inflam'd  with  nobler  fire, 
I  heard  the  great  Ajjollo's  tuneful  lyre ; 
His  hand  a  branch  of  spreadini?  laurel  bore, 
And  on  his  head  a  laurel  wreath  he  wore ; 
Around  he  cast  difl'usive  rays  of  lisrht, 
Confcssinir  all  the  a:«)d  to  human  sii^ht 
'*  Thou  ma^^ter  of  la>(!ivions  arts,"  he  said, 
**  To  my  frequriited  fane  thy  piipils  lead  : 
And  there,  inscrihM  in  characters  of  p^old. 
This  celebrated  sentence  you  'II  behold. 
'  First  know  youi-self  j'  who  to  liimself  is  known. 
Shall  love  with  conduct,  and  hjs  wishes  crown. 
Wlierc  N  iture  has  a  handsome  face  bestow'd^ 
Or  graceful  shape,  let  both  be  often  show'd  : 
Let  men  of  wit  and  humour  silence  shun. 
The  artist  sing,  and  soldier  bluster  on  : 
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Of  long  harangues,  ye  eloquent,  take  heed. 
Nor  thy  danm*d  works,  thou  teazing  poet,  read." 
^us  Phcebus  spake :  a  just  obedience  gire^ 
And  these  injunctions  firom  a  god  receive. 

I  mj^steries  unfold ;  to  my  advice 
Attend,  ye  vulgar  lovers,  and  grow  wise. 
*rbe  thriving  grain  in  harvest  often  fails  : 
Oft  prosperous  winds  turn  adverse  to  our  sails : 
Few  are  the  pleasures,  though  the  toils  are  great : 
With  patience  must  submissive  lovers  wait. 
What  hares  on  Athos,  bees  on  Hybia  feed^ 
Or  berries  on  the  circling  ivy  breed ; 
As  shells  on  sandy  shores,  as  stars  above. 
So  numerous  are  the  sure  fatigues  of  love. 
The  lady's  gone  abroad,  you  *re  told;  though  seen. 
Distrust  your  eyes,  believe  her  not  within. 
Her  lodgings  on  the  promis'd  night  are  close  j 
Resent  it  not,  but  on  the  earth  repose. 
Her  maid  will  cry,  with  an  insulting  tone, 
**  What  makes  you  saunter  here  >  you  sot,  begone." 
With  moving  words  the  cruel  nymph  entreat, 
And  place  your  garland  on  the  bolted  gate. 

Why  do  I  light  and  vulgar  precepts  use  ? 
A  nobler  subject  now  inspires  my  Muse : 
Approaching  jo5rs  I  sing  ;  ye  youths  draw  near. 
Listen  ye  happy  lovers  and  give  ear : 
The  labour  's  great,  and  daring  is  my  song. 
Labours  and  great  attempts  to  Love  belong. 
As  from  the  sacred  oracles  of  Jove 
Receive  these  grand  mysterious  truths  in  love. 
Look  down  when  she  the  ogling  spark  invites, 
Kor  touch  the  conscious  tablets  when  she  writes. 
Appear  not  jealous  though  she  *s  much  from  home. 
Let  her  at  pleasure  go,  unquestioned  come. 
This  crafty  husbands  to  their  wives  permit, 
And  learn  when  she 's  engaged  to  wink  at  it. 
1  my  own  frailties  modestly  confess ; 
And,  blushing,  give  those  precepts  I  transgress  ; 
Shall  I,  with  patience  the  known  signal  hear, 
Retire,  and  leave  a  happy  rival  there  ! 
What !  tamely  suflTer  the  provoking  wrong, 
And  be  afraid  to  use  my  hands  or  tongue  ! 
Corinna's  husband  kissd  her  in  my  sight ; 
I  beat  the  saucy  fool,  and  sciz'd  my  right. 
I  like  a  fury  for  my  n>Tnph  engage. 
And  like  a  ma<l-man,  when  I  miss  her,  rage. 
My  passion  still  prevails,  conviuc'd  I  yield  ! 
He  that  submits  to  this  is  better  skill'd. 

Expose  not,  though  you  find  her  guilty  flame. 
Lest  she  abandon  mode  sty  and  shame  : 
Conceal  her  faults,  no  secret  crimes  upbraid; 
Nothing  *s  so  fond  as  a  suspected  maid, 
Discover'd  low.  increases  with  despair, 
When  both  alike  the  guilt  and  scandal  share : 
All  sense  of  modesty  they  lose  in  time. 
Whilst  each  encourages  the  other's  crime. 

In  Heaven  this  story  's  fam'd  above  the  rest, 
Amonsrst  th'  immortal  drolls  a  standing  jest : 
How  Vulcan  two  transgressing  lovers  caught. 
And  eveiy  god  a  pleas'd  spectator  brought. 
Great  Mars  for  Venus  felt  a  guilty  flame, 
Neglected  war,  and  own'd  a  lover's  name ; 
To  his  desires  the  c|\ieen  of  Love  inclined  ; 
No  nymph  in  Heaven  's  so  willing,  none  so  kind. 
Oft  tlie  lascivious  fair,  with  scornful  pride, 
Would  Vulcan's  f(X)t  and  sooty  hands  deride. 
Yet  both  with  decency  their  passion  bore. 
And  modestly  conceal'd  the  close  ainoux. 


But  by  the  Sun  betray'd  in  their  embnee, 

(For  what  escapes  the  Sun*8  observing  nys  } 

He  told  th'  afironted  god  of  his  disgrace. 

Ah  foolish  Sun  !  and  much  unskilled  in  love. 

Thou  hast  an  ill  example  set  above  I 

Never  a  fair  offending  nymph  betray, 

She*ll  gratefully  oblige  you  every  way: 

T^e  crafty  spouse  around  his  bed  prepares 

Nets  that  deceive  the  eye,  and  secret  snares  t 

A  journey  feigns,  th'  impatient  lovers  met. 

And  naked  were  eiqpos'd  in  Vulcan^s  net* 

The  gods  deride  the  criminals  in  chdns. 

And  scarce  from  tears  the  queen  of  Love  refnimt 

Nor  could  her  hands  conceal  her  guilty  face. 

She  wants  that  cover  for  another  place. 

To  surly  Mars  a  gay  spectator  said, 

**  Why  so  uneasy  in  that  envy'd  bed  ? 

On  me  transfer  your  chains;  i  '11  freely  come 

For  your  release,  and  suffer  in  your  room." 

At  length,  kind  Neptune,  freed  by  thy  desires^ 

Mars  goes  for  Crete,  to  Paphos  she  retires, 

Their  loves  augmented  with  revengeful  fires : 

Now  conversant  with  infamy  and  shame. 

They  set  no  bounds  to  their  licentious  flame* 

But,  honest  Vulcan,  what  was  thy  pretence^ 

To  act  so  much  unlike  a  god  of  sense  ? 

They  sin  in  public,  you  the  shame  repent, 

Convinc'd  that  loves  increase  with  punishment* 

Though  in  your  power,  a  rival  ne'er  expose. 

Never  his  intercepted  joys  disclose : 

This  I  command,  Venus  commands  the  same, 

Who  hates  the  snares  she  once  sustain'd  with  shamCi 

What  impious  wretch  will  Ceres'  rites  expose. 
Or  Juno's  solemn  mysteries  disclose  I 
His  witty  torments  Tantalus  deserves, 
That  thirsts  in  waves,  and  viewing  banquets  stanriH^ 
But  Venus  most  in  secrecy  delights ; 
Away,  ye  bablers,  from  her  silent  ritesl 
No  pomp  her  mysteries  attends,  no  noise  ! 
No  sounding  brass  proclaims  the  latent  joys. 
With  folded  arms  tlie  happy  pair  possess. 
Nor  should  the  fond  betraying  tongue  confess 
Those  raptures,  which  no  language  can  express. 
When  naked  Venus  cast  her  robes  aside. 
The  parts  obscene  her  hands  extended  hide : 
No  girl  on  propagating  beasts  will  gaze, 
But  hangs  her  head,  and  turns  away  her  facc# 
We  darken'd  beds  and  doors  for  love  provide; 
What  nature  cannot,  decent  habits  hide, 
Ix)ve  darkness  courts,  at  most  a  glimmering  lights 
To  raise  our  joys,  and  just  oblige  the  sight. 
Ere  happy  men  beneath  a  roof  were  laid. 
When  oaics  provided  them  with  food  and  shade. 
Some  gloomy  cave  receiv'd  the  wanton  pair; 
For  light  too  modest,  and  unshaded  air ! 
From  public  view  they  decently  retir'd. 
And  secretly  performd  what  love  inspir'd. 
Now  scarce  a  modish  fop  about  the  town. 
But  bf>asts  w  ith  wliom ,  how  oft,  and  where  'twas  done^ 
They  taste  no  pleasure,  relish  no  delight, 
Till  they  rerount  what  pass'd  the  happy  night. 
But  men  of  honour  always  thought  it  base, 
To  prostitute  each  kinder  nymph's  embrace: 
To  blast  her  fame,  and  vainly  hurt  his  owu. 
And  funiijh  scandal  for  a  lewd  lampoon. 
And  here  I  must  some  guilty  arts  accuse. 
And  disingenuous  shifts  that  lovers  use, 
To  wrong  the  chaste,  and  innocent  abuser 
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Wten  hmg  fqpuls'd  they  find  tbeir  couitahip  rain. 
Her  cbuBCter  with  infiuny  they  stain: 
BenyM  her  person,  they  debauch  her  fua», 
And  brand  ber  iimocenoe  vith  public  shame. 
Go,  jsalons  fool,  the  injur 'd  beauty  gMard, 
Let  every  door  be  lock'd  and  window  barr'd ! 
The suftiiiig  nymph  remains  expos'd  to  wroi^; 
Ifar  Dsme 's  a  prostHnte  to  every  tongue; 
Bar  Malioe  will  with  joy  the  lie  receive, 
Beport,  and  what  it  wishes  true,  believe. 

With  care  conceal  whatever  defects  you  find. 
To  aUher  ^uiltB  seem  like  a  lover  blind. 
Nsked  Aadromeda  when  Perseus  view'd. 
Be  nw  her  fautts,  but  yet  pronounced  them  good, 
iodxoinaefae  was  tall,  yet  some  report 
Her  Hector  was  so  bUiid,  he  thought  ber  short 
At  first  what 's  nauseous,  lessens  by  degrees, 
Voong  iofes  are  nice,  and  difficult  to  please. 
The  mfiuit  plant,  that  bears  a  tender  rind, 
Seeb  to  and  fio  with  every  breath  of  wind: 
Butifaooting  upward  to  a  tree  at  last. 
It  rtems  the  storm,  and  braves  the  strongest  blast 
11m«  wiH  defiects  and  blemishes  endear, 
AmA  make  them  lovely  to  your  eyes  appear: 
tJDaraal  scents  at  first  may  give  offence ; 
Tfatte  reconciles  them  to  the  vanquished  sense : 
Her  vices  soften  with  sotne  kinder  phrase  j 
If  ibe  is  swarthy  as  the-Negro^  hce, 
GUI  it  a  gnoeful  brown,  and  that  complexion  praise. 
The  rodi^  lass  must  be  like  Venus  ikir, 
Or  like  Mmerva  that  has  yellow  hair. 
If  pale  and  meagre,  praise  ber  shape  and  youth, 
Active  when  small,  when  gross  she 's  plump  and 
Every  escsss  by  aofisning  terms  disguise,  [smooth. 
And  in  some  neighbouring  virtue  hide  each  vice. 

Ncr  ask  her  age,  consult  no  register, 
Under  whose  reign  she 's  bom,  or  what 's  the  year. 
If  ftdoif  youth  checkers  her  hair  with  white, 
,EipcrieDCe  makes. her  perfect  in  delight; 
h  her  embrace  sublimer  joys  are  found, 
A  $vitfiil  soil,  and  cultivated  ground ! 
The  hoan  ei^oy  whilst  youth  and  pleasures  last, 
Age  hurries  on,  and  Death  pursues  too  fast 
Or  pjeogh  the  seas,  or  cultivate  the  land, 
Or  wield  the  sword  in  thy  adventurous  hand : 
Or  much  in  bve  thy  nervous  strength  employ, 
Emhrsee  the  fiiir,  the  grateful  maid  enjoy ; 
Pleasare  and  wealth  reward  thy  pleasing  pains. 
The  Isboor  's  great,  but  greater  for  the  gains. 
Add  their  experience  in  affiurs  of  love, 
For  yean  and  practice  do  alike  improve ; 
TT^ir  arts  repair  the  injuries  of  time. 
And  Mill  preserve  them  in  their  charming  prime : 
Id  vary'd  ways  they  act  the  pleasure  o'er, 
Not  pictnr'd  postures  can  instruct  you  more. 
They  want  no  courtship  to  provoke  delight, 
Bnt  meet  your  warmth  with  eager  appetite : 
(^  ne  enjoy meui,  when  the  willing  dame 
Glows  with  desires,  and  bums  with  equal  flame. 
Ibre  to  hear  the  soft  transporting  joys, 
The  freqaent  nghs,  the  tender  murmuring  voice: 
To  see  her  eyes  with  vary*d  pleasure  move, 
^  all  the  nymph  confess  the  power  of  love. 
Jjtore's  not  thus  indulgent  to  the  young, 
J^  joys  alone  to  riper  years  belong  : 
^^  youth  enjoys,  drinks  crude  unready  wine, 
Jjtsgeyour  girl  and  sprightly  juice  refine. 
Mellow  their  sweets^  and  make  the  tasta  divine. 
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To  Helen  who  'd  Hermione  prefer, 
Or  Gorg^  think  beyond  her  mother  fan*: 
But  he  that  covets  the  experienc'd  dame. 
Shall  crown  his  joys,  and  triumph  in  his  flame. 

One  conscious  bed  receives  the  happy  pair: 
Retire,  my  Muse  ;  the  door  demands  thy  care. 
What  charmmg  words,  what  tender  things  are  said  [ 
What  kmguage  flows  without  thy  useless  aid ! 
There  shall  the  roving  hand  employment  find. 
Inspire  new  flames,  and  make  ev*n  vir|^  kind* 
Thus  Hector  did  Andromache  delight. 
Hector  in  love  victorious,  as  in  fight 
When  weary  from  the  field  Achilles  came. 
Thus  with  delays  he  rais'd  Bri^is'  flame : 
Ah,  could  those  arms,  those  fstal  hands  delight. 
Inspire  kind  thoughts,  and  raise  thy  appetite! 
Couldst  thou,  fond  maid,  be  charmed  with  his  em^ 

brace, 
StalnM  with  the  blood  of  half  thy  royal  race  ? 

Nor  yet  with  speed  the  fleeting  pleasures  wastc^ 
Still  moderate  your  love's  impetuous  haste : 
The  bashful  virgin,  though  appearing  coy, 
Detains  your  hand,  and  hugs  the  profier'd  joy. 
Then  view  her  eyes  with  humid  lustre  bright. 
Sparkling  with  rage,  and  trembUng  with  deligfatc 
Her  kind  complaints,  her  melting  accents  hear, 
The  eye  she  charms,  and  wounds  the  listening  ear* 
Desert  not  then  the  clasping  nymph's  embrace. 
But  with  her  love  maintain  an  equal  pace : 
Raise  to  her  heights  the  tran^x>rts  of  your  soul. 
And  fly  united  to  the  happy  goal. 
Observe  these  precepts  when,  with  leisure  blest. 
No  threatening  fears  your  private  hours  molest ; 
When  danger  's  near,  your  active  force  employ. 
And  urge  with  eager  speed  the  hasty  joy : 
Then  ply  your  oars,  then  practise  this  advice. 
And  strain  with  whip  and  spur,  to  gain  the  prize. 

The  work's  complete :  triumphant  palms  prepare. 
With  flowery  wreaths  adorn  my  flowing  hair. 
As  to  the  Greeks  was  Podalirius'  art. 
To  heal  with  med'cines  the  afflicted  part: 
Nestor's  advice,  Achilles'  arms  in  field, 
Automedon  for  chariot-driving  skill'd; 
As  Chalchas  could  explain  the  mystic  bird. 
And  Telemon  could  wield  the  brandish'd  sword : 
Such  to  the  town  my  iam'd  instructions  prove. 
So  much  am  I  renown'd  for  arts  of  love : 
Me  every  youth  shall  praise,  extol  my  name. 
And  o'er  the  globe  difl^ise  my  lasting  fame. 
1  arms  provide  against  the  scornful  fair; 
Thus  Vulcan  arm'd  Achilles  for  the  war. 
Whatever  youth  shall  with  my  aid  o'ercome. 
And  lead  his  Amazon  in  triumph  home ; 
Let  him  that  conquers,  and  enjoys  the  dame. 
In  gratitude  for  his  instructed  flame, 
Inscribe  the  sjx)ils  with  my  auspicious  name. 

The  tender  girls  my  precepts  next  demand: 
Them  I  commit  to  a  more  skilful  hand. 
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IW  tStAT  OH  TBI   CHAIUCTSR  OP 

SIR    WILLOUGHBY   ASTON, 
LATE  OF  ASTON  IN  CHESHIRE, 

1704. 

TO  tHl   LADY  CteWE   OF  UTKIirrON. 
MADAM^ 

At  when  th«  eagle,  with  a  parent's  lo\'e, 
Prepares  her  young  to  visit  realms  above  : 
With  heaven's  full  lustre  she  allures  him  on. 
First  to  admire,  and  tbien  approach  the  Sun  ; 
Unweary'd  he  surveys  the  Orb  oJ"  light, 
CharmM  by  the  object  to  maintain  his  flight 

To  you  til'  aspiring  Muse  her  labour  brings. 
Thus  tries  its  fote,  and  thus  expands  h'-r  wings  : 
Tempted  to  gaze  on  your  auspicious  light, 
This  hasty  birth  to  you  directs  its  flight ; 
The  beauties  of  your  mind  transported  views, 
Admiring  sings,  and  pleasM  her  flight  imrsues. 

Permit  these  loose,  unfinished  lines  to  claim 
The  kind  protection  of  your  parent's  name  : 
Though  void  of  ornaments,  and  every  grace. 
Accept  the  piece,  as  sacred  to  your  race. 
Where  you  behold  your  great  fore-fathers  feme, 
And  trace  the  springs  from  whence  your  virtues 

came : 
Survey  the  triumphs,  and  the  honours  view, 
That  by  a  long  descent  devolve  on  you. 

In  vain  the  Muse  her  vanquished  pencil  tries, 
Where  unexhausted  stores  of  beauty  rise  : 
Languid  and  faint  her  labours  must  appear. 
Whilst  you  transcend  her  fairest  character. 
So  bright  m  you  your  father's  graces  shine. 
And  all  the  virtues  of  your  ancient  line  ; 
That  none  with  pleasure  can  the  copy  view. 
Whilst  the  original  survives  in  you. 


What  man  lenoWn'd  !  what  British  worthy>  praise 
Inspires  the  Miisc  !  and  consecrates  her  lays  ! 
Record  thy  Aston's  relebmted  name, 
Display  his  virtues,  and  transmit  his  fame. 
Illustrious  actions  to  thy  care  belong, 
And  form  the  beauties  of  heroic  wtng: 
None  e'er  appear'd  with  so  i«iiiiu'ii>i*  a  store, 
Kor  ever  grac'd  harmonious  nunibf  rs  more. 

Nor  stain,  my  Muse,  with  thy  ofiiciuus  tears. 
The  bright  example  for  succeeding  years ; 
Whilst  others  in  dejected  notes  complain, 
Sublime  thy  song,  attempt  a  nobler  strain. 
With  verse  assuage  his  pious  offspring's  care. 
And  calm  the  sorrows  of  the  weeping  fair : 
Dispel  the  shadi  s  that  Fate  untimely  sprend. 
And  cease  to  mourn  for  the  immortal  dead. 

Where  outstretch'd  Britain  in  the  ocean  's  lost. 
And  Doc  and  rapid  Mersey  bound  the  coast ; 
There  hills  arise  with  sylvan  honours  crown 'd, 
There  fruitful  vales  and  shady  streams  a!x)und  : 
Not  Median  grovt^s,  nor  Tempo's  boasted  plain, 
Nor  where  Pactolus'  sands  enrich  the  main. 
Can  yield  a  pn>spect  fairer  to  the  sight, 
Nor  <harm  with  scenes  of  more  august  delijjht. 

Here  Lupus  and  his  warlike  chiefs  obtain'd 
Imptrial  s^ay,  and  great  in  honours  reign'd  : 
Deriving  titles  from  their  swords  alone, 
Their  laws  preserv'd,  and  liberties  their  own. 


As  when  two  swelling  floods  their  wmvM  OppoM, 
Nor  would  confound  the  urns  from  whence  tbe^ 
But  by  degrees  uniting  m  a  streaip,  [rose  s 

Forget  their  fountains,  and  become  the  same. 
Thus  stro>'e  the  Britains  with  the  Nurman  race. 
Fierce  with  their  wrongs,  and  conscious  of  disgrace  s 
But  wlien  the  fiiry  of  their  arms  was  o'er, 
\^Tiom  tliirst  of  empire  had  engag'd  before. 
Now  Friendship  binds,  and  Love  unites  the  more. 
From  whom  a  long  descent  of  worthies  shine. 
Just  to  the  glories  of  then*  martial  line: 
Admiring  Fame  their  matchless  force  records. 
Their  bounteous  minds,  and  hospitable  boards. 
Where  Weei'er  hastens  to  receive  the  Dane, 
Refireshing  with  united  sU earns  the  plain  ; 
A  rising  fabric,  with  majestic  grace. 
Demands  the  tribute  of  thy  lofty  praise  : 
There  Aston  stands  conspicuous  to  the  sight; 
To  Aston,  Muse,  direct  thy  pleasing  flight  I 
From  far  the  pompous  editice  behold. 
Just  the  proportions,  and  the  structure  bold* 
Beauty  is  there  with  elegance  express'd, 
Improv'd  with  art,  with  native  grandeur  lAess'd. 
What  nobler  object  oould  the  worthy  find, 
To  signalize  the  greatness  of  his  mind, 
Than  to  adorn,  with  so  august  a  frame. 
The  place  that  gave  his  ancestors  a  name  ? 

Delightful  scene  !  thy  patron's  early  care. 
Who  rais'd  thee  up  magnificently  fair : 
He  form'd  thy  beauties,  and  increased  thy  store. 
Great  in  thyself,  but  in  thy  founder  DK»re. 

From  generous  Hudard,  whose  victorious  swocd 
Made  Aston  stoop  beneath  a  foreign  lord. 
Twenty  successive  chiefs  descended  down; 
Ilhutrious  all,  and  matt^less  in  renown. 
^Mlen  injur'd  barons  durst  by  arms  restrain 
llioir  sovereign's  pride,  on  the  embattled  plain  ; 
And  rival  roses,  with  impetuous  rage, 
In\-olv'd  in  blood  the  next  descending  age  : 
( )r  when  abi-oad  we  nobler  conquest*  sought. 
For  empire  strove,  for  Fame  and  Beauty  (ought; 
Their  great  exploits  our  British  annals  grace. 
And  ancient  bards  immortali/.e  the  race. 
No  lineage  can  a  nobler  subject  yield. 
Nor  oftener  shar'd  the  triuinplis  of  the  field : 
Kenown'd  in  war,  by  arts  endear'd  to  fame, 
Worthy  their  high  descent,  and  glorious  name. 

But  though  so  many  pious  worthies  join. 
To  form  the  lustre  of  a  noble  line : 
Pass  not,  ungrateful  nymph,  neglected  by 
A  shade  renown'd  !  a  name  that  cannot  die ! 
His  father's  fame  with  awful  steps  pursue. 
And  raise  thy  flight  with  the  transporting  view. 
W'hk-n  loud  Sedition  call'd  him  early  forth. 
To  merit  wreaths,  and  signalize  his  worth; 
His  iKjunteous  mind  supply  d  the  royal  part 
With  flowing  fortunes,  and  k  faithful  heart. 
His  sword  and  pen  were  drawn  in  just  defence 
Of  suffering  prelates,  and  an  injur'd  prince : 
And  as  some  midnight  wolf,  by  hunger  press'd^ 
With  boundless  fury  would  the  plains  infest; 
But  if  he  hears  the  lion's  awfiil  voice. 
His  head  he  couches,  and  contracts  his  paws  : 
Thus  raging  Faction  murmur'd  in  its  den, 
Restrain'd  and  aw'd  by  his  sublimer  pen  : 
And  when  Rebellion  rear'd  its  guilty  head, 
Befort!  his  arms  the  vanquish'd  mf»nster  fled. 

Immortal  shade  !  to  endless  ages  rest ! 
With  joys,  that  never  rebel  tasted,  bless'd: 
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is  diiiBpioB  fcr  the  nered'st  race  ci  men, 
Accept  dut  tribute  from  a  grateful  pen ; 
Finn  to  tbe  cbuicht  '^  lojral  to  the  crown 
b  more  than  feme,  ind  sanctifies  renown. 

Nor  wonder  then  so  many  graces  join'd» ' 
To fonn  the  pbrfect  beauties  of  his  mind: 
He  fipom  his  anoenon  deriv'd  them  down, 
bofmrnog  ▼htues  by  descent  his  own. 

And  fint  th)r  Aston's  matchless  ibnb  snrvey. 
From  early  youth  to  nature's  last  decay  s 
Tbe  lively  features  of  his  beauty  trace. 
And  give  each  liileament  its  natire  grace. 

Ofandeor  and  sweetness  in  his  person  join*d, 
Augost  bis  presence,  and  his  aspect  kind ; 
His  lofty  stature,  and  distii^ishM  mien, 
Confessed  the  gmatness  of  a  soul  within ; 
For  generous  natnies  purify  their  clay, 
And  o'er  the  body  qMread  a  lucid  ray  : 
Throogfa  every  part  informiBg  sph^  fly, 
Diaiain  restraint,  and  sparkle  at  the  eye. 
Such  general  lustre,  such  resistless  grace, 
His  limbs  adom*d,  and  triumphed  m  his  face* 

But  as  the  Earth  in  her  capacious  veins 
The  splendid  treasure  of  her  mmes  contains : 
WHfa  &ding  flowers  she  paints  the  sur&ce  o'er. 
But  inward  shines  with  unexhausted  store ; 
So  lovely  forms  are  on  mankind  bestow'd. 
Only  to  dignify'  the  soul's  abode : 
WiUuD  the  beams  of  sparkling  wit  we  find, 
Tbe  charms  of  sense,  and  treasures  of  the  mind, 
hidulgent  Nature  thus  her  bounty  show'd. 
Thus  every  shining  fiiculty  bestow'd  : 
With  stores  enrich'd  his  intellectual  seat. 
And  ibrm'd  the  lustre  of  his  mind  compleat. 

Where  aged  Cham  in  fom'd  meanders  flows. 
His  early  youth  a  soft  retirement  chose. 
To  rest  beneath  tbe  venerable  shade. 
Where  Spenser  sung,  and  Cowley's  Muse  was  laid. 
Propitioqs  Nature  bad  prepar'd  before, 
A  mind  tenacious  of  the  learned  store  ; 
Tbe  flowing  springs  of  knowledge  to  receive, 
ind  take  impressions  fast  as  art  could  give. 

Auspicious  Cham  !  not  all  thy  boasted  race 
Of  tuneful  youths,  that  celebrate  thy  praise ; 
That  in  the  various  spheres  of  learning  shine, 
Belov*d  by  Phoebus  and  the  sacred  Nine; 
With  nobler  wreaths  did  e'er  thy  temples  crown. 
Or  add,  like  him,  to  thy  diffused  renown. 

And  oeact  the  flowing  robe  employ'd  his  care. 
And  bulky  volumes  of  the  painful  bar  : 
Though  wealth  and  fame  the  toilsome  search  attend, 
Yet  he  pursued  it  for  a  nobler  end. 
Obscure  and  intricate  our  laws  appear,  [clear : 

Ferplcx'd  with  comments  that  should  make  them 
His  justice  through  the  gloomy  mists  survey'd. 
And  Reason  found  by  subtleties  betray'd ; 
With  Eloquence  he  smooth'd  the  rugged  way. 
And  scatteFd  shades  with  Judgment's  piercing  ray. 

He  Nature  in  her  dark  recesses  sought, 
And  with  Philosophy  sublim'd  his  thought. 
In  all  the  various  parts  of  learning  skili'd, 
That  Grecian  sages,  or  the  Roman,  yield : 
He  from  the  ancients  drain'd  their  richest  store, 
lining  still  with  wit  the  sparkling  ore. 
Not  did  he  want  the  lyre's  harmonious  sound, 
Whose  pleasing  accents  all  his  labours  crown'd : 
Tbe  tuneful  lyre,  that  charms  us  with  delight, 
R«pelg  our  cares,  and  glads  the  tedious  night ; 
^'Strains  our  passions,  calms  our  furious  rage, 
The  joy  of  youth,  and  the  relief  of  age.' 


His  piercing  fiioulties,  serenely  bright, 
Let  inward  to  the  soul  distincter  light  : 
His  senses  eKquisAte,  and  reason  sound. 
Surmounted  all  the  obstacles  tliey  found. 
In  knowledge  vers'd,  in  learning's  depths  profound* 

Nor  were  his  hours  to  books  alone  confined. 
His  person  was  accomplish'd  as  his  mind  : 
He  us'd  his  weapons  with  admir'd  success, 
Excell'd  in  courtship,  and  a  kind  address. 
Whether  he  urg'd  the  courser  to  his  speed, 
Or  tempeHd  with  his  skill,  the  fiery  steed  ; 
When  foaming  at  the  ring  he  spurns  the  sands. 
Repeats  his  stroke,  and  launches  as  he  stands  ; 
With  grateful  gesture  he  did  each  command, 
And  ply'd  his  reins  with  an  inf^tnictive  hand. 
Or  whether,  to  the  sportive  dance  inclined, 
In  lively  measures  he  the  concert  join'd  : 
None  ever  mov'd  with  more  majestic  pace, 
Show'd  greater  art,  or  more  becoming  grace. 

His  flowing  wit,  with  solid  judgment  joined. 
Talents  united  rarely  in  a  mind. 
Had  all  the  graces  and  engaging  art. 
That  charm  the  ear  and  captivate  the  heart. 
No  pointed  satire,  nor  morose  disdain, 
Allay'd  the  pleasure  of  his  wcntls  with  pain  : 
His  inofiensive  tongue,  fipom  slander  free, 
From  Flattery's  vice,  or  blasted  Calumny  ; 
Knew  all  the  springs  that  secret  passions  move. 
Raise  admiration,  or  inspire  with  love. 

Sententious  and  instructive  his  discourse, 
He  urg'd  his  reasons  with  resistli^  force. 
A  lively  eloquence  adom'd  his  thought, 
And  happy  tUms  of  wit  occur'd  unsought : 
Expressive  words  his  flowing  sense  convey'd, 
Just  were  his  thoughts,  and  powerful  to  persuade. 

But,  goddess,  now  a  nobler  scene  sun*ey, 
Expand  thy  wings,  thy  brightest  charms  display  f 
What  various  beauties  here  distract  thy  sight ! 
What  virtues  that  surmount  thy  towering  flight ! 
As  nameless  stars,  that  fonn  the  galaxy, 
With  undistinguish'd  lustre  gild  the  sky  ; 
So  shone  the  graces  that  adom'd  his  mind. 
And  with  concenter'd  rays  their  beauties  join'd  ; 
Whose  lucid  numbers  but  repel  thy  sight, 
And,  thus  united,  form  one  glorious  orb  of  light* 

His  riper  years  to  wisdom  he  apply'd. 
Each  path  pursued,  and  every  conquest  try'd  : 
Wisdom,  the  darling  attribute  alone, 
By  which  th'  Almighty's  more  distinctly  known. 
And,  when  contracted  to  a  narrow  span. 
Becomes  the  noblest  faculty  of  man.  [chace. 

Through   books  he  trac  d  her  in  the    pleasing 
Ransack'd  their  stores,  and  still  niaintainM  his  pace. 
With  crowds,  and  busy  men,  he  strove  to  find 
The  flying  fair,  Uie  object  of  his  mind  : 
Thrrmgh  specious  arts,  through  all  their  vain  disguise. 
He  saw,  distinguisli'd,  and  obtain'd  the  prize. 

His  mind,  with  <ach  superior  talent  fraue:ht, 
For  councils  fbrm'd  his  enterprizing  thought : 
Quick  of  dispatch,  discreet  in  every  trust. 
Rigidly  honest,  and  severely  just. 
Thoutfh  kindness  iu  his  generous  bosom  reigu'd, 
The  dignity  of  i>ow'r  he  still  maintaiuM  : 
None  e'er  dischartf'd  alfairs  with  more  address, 
Serv'd  bettor  public  ]M)sH^  or  s<jught  them  less. 
His  constancy  appear'd  in  every  state, 
Fix'd  aiui  uuiuov'd  as  the  docrctes  of  fate  : 
No  lluctuatini'^  doubts  his  mind  distre-^sM, 
Nor  shook  ibe  stronjf  fnvjndation.s  of  his  breast. 
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His  resobitioB  bore  tiim  still  abofie 
The  rash  effects  of  enmity  or  lore : 
Firm  on  the  basis  of  himself  he  stood, 
Of  right  tenaoious,  permanent  in  good 

■  Hence  flowed  a  courage  unallay'd  with  fear, 
A  mind  undaunted,  and  a  conscience  clear : 
With  innocence  and  virtue  for  a  guide. 
Successfully  he  stem'd  th'  impetuous  tide.    / 
Intrepid  thus  he  revolutions  bore, 
Nor  deviated  from  paths  he  trod  before : 
The  power  of  Fortwie  still  disdained  to  own, 
Nor  courted  smiles,  nor  sunk  beneath  her  frown. 

He  serv-d  his  country,  with  regards  above 
The  common  views  of  mercenary  love  : 
His  passion  such,  if  not  extended  more. 
As  pious  Romans  to  their  Latium  bore. 
No  specious  kindness  popularly  feign'd. 
By  interest  rais'd  or  with  ambition  stain*d : 
The  tender  piety  his  actions  showed. 
From  duty  spning,  from  fond  affection  flowed. 

Untainted  with  the  stain  of  either  vice. 
Of  lavish  waste,  or  grasping  avarice : 
Nor  squander'd  wealth,  nor  with  a  sordid  breast 
Condemn 'd  to  hoards  the  treasures  he  possessed* 
His  hospitable  roof,  with  plenty  stor'd. 
Enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  smiling  board  : 
Heav'n,  that  had  bless'd  him  with  a  large  increase, 
Gave  him  a  soul  deserving  to  possess. 

TTie  father's  loyalty  descended  down, 
EndearM  by  sufferings,  to  his  eldest  son* 
As  Hannibal  pursued  the  Roman  state. 
With  double  portions  of  his  father's  hate : 
Such  fix'd  aversion  in  his  bosom  sprung, 
And  arm'd  his  soul  against  our  faictions,  young : 
A  murdered  prinCe,  and  slaughterM  parent's  fate. 
On  the  rebellious  race  entail'd  his  hate : 
Firm  to  the  crown  his  duty  he  retain'd. 
And  o'er  his  heart  his  rightful  monarch  reign'd. 

View  beauties  yet  of  a  sublimer  kind. 
The  heavenly  offspring  of  a  pious  mind  : 
Charms  that  from  innocence  and  virtue  flow. 
That  to  i*eligion  all  their  splendour  owe  ) 
Where  no  obscuring  spots  their  lustre  hide. 
By  crimes  untainted,  undeform'd  with  pride. 

Bless'd  Charity,  the  pure  etherial  ray. 
That  Heaven  itself  does  to  our  breasts  convey  ; 
In  larger  portions  to  his  l)o$om  came, 
And  o'er  his  soul  diffus'd  a  stronger  flame. 
In  him  the  wretched  always  found  relief. 
Patron  of  want,  redresser  of  their  grief: 
To  him  th'  afflicted  never  sued  in  vain, 
He  felt  their  miseries,  and  eas'd  their  pain. 
In  mi<lst  of  plenty  free  from  sensual  vice, 
Nor  more  indulged  than  nature  would  suffice  : 
The  eahn  and  equal  temper  of  his  soul 
Did  every  guilty  appetite  control  j 
\\'ithin  their  womb  the  vicious  seeds  suppressed. 
And  strangled  forming  passions  in  his  breast. 
The  Church  in  him  enjoy  d  a  faithful  son, 
Wliose  duty  with  his  early  years  begun  ; 
A  virtuous  life  his  just  obedience  show'd, 
And  from  religion  his  affection  flow'd  j 
Long  appi 'ration  lix'd  his  heart  secure, 
He  search'd  her  doctrin(^s,  and  he  foiuid  them  pure. 

'HiP.  Liturgy  eniploy'd  his  daily  care, 
His  ])iiMic  worship,  and  his  private  prayer  : 
To  all  its  rites  conformity  h(?  paid. 
The  service  lov'd,  and  discipline  obeyed. 


Such  strong  devotion,  such  celestial  tit, 
Inflaro'd  his  heart,  and  did  his  breast  iiMpii«  c 
As  if  religion  had  engross'd  the  whole, 
And  Heaven  remain'd  the  object  of  bis  souL 

Descend,  ioay  Muse ;  here  stop  thy  pleesing  iliglit» 
For  mournful  prospects,  gloomy  shades  of  niglit 
Attend  the  last  expiring  scene  oif  life, 
A  painful  conflict,  and  unequal  strife : 
Where  Nature  languishes  beneath  the  weight 
Of  racking  torments,  and  approaching  fate. 
With  matchless  patience,  and  mtdaunted  mind, 
He  bore  his  anguish,  and  his  soul  resign'd: 
As  he  the  glorious  proq;>ect  kept  hi  view. 
And  our  old  world  rqected  for  the  new.         [died. 
The  bounteous  Heavens  their  fruitftil  blesongf 
And  chaste  Lncina  crown'd  his  nuptial  bed : 
From  whence  a  fair  and  numerous  oflbpring  came; 
The  happy  pledges  of  a  mutual  flame. 
From  warlike  Hudard,  founder  of  his  race. 
Twenty  renowned  descents  hb  lineage  grace : 
And  from  his  loins  complete  the  number  spmof^ 
For  every  ancestor  a  smiling  young. 

The  happy  husband  of  a  matchless  dame, 
EndearM  by  virtues,  and  unblemished  flame : 
No  guilty  passion  ever  claim*d  a  part, 
The  consort  of  his  bed  engrossed  his  heart 
As  two  fair  tapers  bum  with  equal  flame. 
Their  heat  proportioned  and  their  light  the  sam^ 
And  though  by  slow  degrees  they  both  decline, 
Both  to  the  last  with  the  same  lustre  shhie : 
Such  equal  flames  inspired  the  happy  pair. 
Mutual  their  passions,  and  the  same  their  care : 
Though  years  expir'd,  and  youth  consum'd  away. 
Their  fond  affections  never  felt  decay. 

As  when  the  Sun  our  hemisphere  resigns, 
He  leaves  us  light,  and  by  reflection  shines. 
And  when  the  gloomy  interval  is  o'er. 
He  rises  bright  and  glorious  as  before  J 
Such  likeness  in  his  successor  we  find. 
Left  as  the  image  of  himself  behind ; 
With  all  the  virtues  of  his  race  endued. 
The  happy  father  *s  in  the  son  renewed. 

Methinks  I  see  a  pompous  tomb  arise, 
B<^auteous  the  form,  magoificient  the  size : 
I'lnchas'd  with  ore,  with  well-wrought  marble  made, 
Worthy  the  artist,  and  the  glorious  shade. 
Crowds  of  ofl^cious  angels  weep  around. 
With  lamps  extinguished,  and  their  robes  unbound  ? 
With  heads  reclm'd,  and  drooping  wings  they  moard, 
FormM  to  sustain,  and  grace  the  ponderous  urn. 

In  abject  postures,  and  a  flowing  dress. 
Postures  that  love  and  tenderness  express, 
The  sacred  Nine  surround  the  spacious  tomb, 
And  spread  infectious  sorrows  o'er  the  dome  ; 
Tlieir  lyres  unstrung  are  thrown  neglected  by. 
And  seatter'd  wreaths  in  just  disorder  lie. 
High  in  the  midst  is  his  efflgies  placed, 
The  boast  of  art,  with  every  beauty  grac'd. 
Advancing  age  in  every  Une  appears. 
And  shades  his  l>row  with  honourable  years  i 
Just  to  his  form,  his  looks  dissembled  right. 
With  joy  detain  the  fond  spectator's  sight 
Descending  Phoebus  crowns  the  upper  scene, 
His  arm  extended  with  triumphant  green. 
The  sacred  wreath  around  his  brows  to  plaCSr 
And  shedding  on  bim  the  paternal  rays. 
In  vain,  alas !  we  mausoleums  raise, 
Statues  erect,  and  pyramids  of  praise: 
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Ite  IMy  unage  of  hk  genatoqg  mind, 
UMacredpOe  nii*d  by  hit  pioQt  caf«, 
HagmftMot  with  CQrt,  with  order  &ir  $ 
idoniU  with  aU  that  lavish  art  could  give. 
To  hte  posterity  shall  make  hnn  live. 
Vm  shaU  diAise  his  oelebfated  name. 
Mors  then  the  hmdred  toogoes  of  bn^  Fune  i 
Hit  neniory  from  dark  oblivioo  save. 
Bade  his  hie,  and  triumph  o*er  the  grave. 


TO  THl  MIMOar  OF 

A  FAIR  YOUNG  LABY. 

1697. 

WatM  UadL  with  shades  this  mourning  vauHappears, 
And  the  relenting  marble  flows  with  tears  i 
nm^  then  what  griefr  a  parentis  bowxn  wookI, 
Whose  &tal  loss  enrich'd  this  halkm'd  ground. 

Sbev  lilies  here,  and  myrtle  wreaths  prepare, 
To  crown  the  fading  triumphs  of  the  liur : 
Here  blooming  youdi  and  charming  beauties  lie. 
Till  Esrth  resigns  them  to  their  native  sky  ; 
like  china  laid  fitr  ages  to  refine, 
ind  make  her  body,  like  the  soul,  divine. 

Unmingled  m«y  the  fragrant  dust  remain, 
Ko  common  earth  the  sacred  sweets  prophane  ; 
ftit  lether  um  preseire  iU  virgin  store, 
ChaKe  and  nnauUy'd  asshe  liv'd  before ! 


TO  MYRA; 
warmM  in  hbb  cleopatea. 

Hsit,  kvely  If yra,  you  behokl 
The  wonders  Beauty  wrought  of  old. 
In  every  moumfiil  page  appears 
The  nymph*s  disdain,  and  lover's  tears. 
Whilst  these  feigned  tragic  tales  you  view. 
Fondly  you  weep,  and  think  them  true ; 
lament  the  hero's  slighted  flame. 
Yet  praise  the  fair  ungrateful  dame. 

For  youths  unknown  no  longer  grieve, 
But  rtther  heal  the  wounds  you  give ; 
The  slaves  your  eyes  have  ruined,  mourn, 
And  pity  flames  with  which  your  lovers  bum. 

Oh,  hadst  thou  iiv'd  in  former  days, 
Thm  Fame  had  sung  lov'd  Myra's  praise  : 
Thetriomphs  of  thy  haughty  reign. 
Thy  mstchless  form  and  cold  disdain  : 
Thy  beauties  had  remained  as  long 
Hw  tbeme  of  every  poet's  song : 
Then  Myra's  conquests  bad  been  wrote, 
And  Oeopatia  died  forgot 


AJOnCE  TO  A  LOVER. 

Foi  miay  nnsucoessful  years, 

AtCynihia'sfieetllay; 
Battering  them  often  with  my  tears, 

I  tigh'd,  bttt  dnist  not  pray. 


No  prostrate  wretch,  beibie  the  ahrint 

Of  some  lov'd  samt  above. 
E'er  thought  his  goddess  more  divme. 

Or  paid  more  awful  love. 
Still  the  disdainftd  nymph  look'd  down 

With  coy  insulting  pnde ; 
Reoeav'd  my  passion  with  a  frown, 

Or  tum'd  her  head  aside. 
Then  Cupid  whispered  in  my  ear, 

"  Use  more  prevailing  oharms  | 
You  modest  whynmg  fool,  4raw  near. 

And  clasp  her  in  your  arms, 
With  eager  kisses  tempt  the  maid. 

From  Cynthia's  feet  depart; 
The  lips  he  briskly  must  invade. 

That  wouM  possess  the  heart" 
With  that  I  shook  df  all  the  slave. 

My  better  fortunes  tried ; 
When  C]mthia  in  a  moment  gave 

What  she  for  years  denied. 


ON  TilS 

CONQUEST  OF  NAMUR. 
A  PINDARIC  ODE. 

HUMBLY    IKSCaiBED 

TO  HIS  MOST  SACRED  AND  VICTOEIOUS 

MAJtSTY; 

1695. 

Once  more,  my  Muse,  resume  thy  lyre  ! 
Of  heroes,  arms,  and  lofty  triumphs  sing : 
Strike,  boldly  strike  th'  unpractis'd  string; 
Tis  William's  acts  my  soaring  thoughts  inspire. 

And  animate  my  breast  with  nobler  fire. 
My  daring  hand  the  willing  lyre  obeys. 

Untaught  it  sounds  the  hero's  praise : 
Each  tuneful  string  repeats  the  victor's  name 
And  echoes  back  the  loud  applause  of  Fame. 
No  longer,  Muse,  the  blest  Maria  mourn. 
With  trophies  now  her  brighter  shrine  adorn : 
Now  sini?  her  hero's  fame  in  lofty  strains, 
Worthy  tlie  captive  Mase,  and  Namur's  vanquish'd 
plains. 

Nature  ne'er  brought  a  fierce  destrciyer  forth. 

Of  that  portentious  size  and  growth  : 
But  still,  to  poize  the  balance  of  the  age, 
She  introduced  a  hero  on  the  stage. 
Injurious  J.ewis  like  a  torrent  grows, 
A  rapid  torrent  that  the  bank  o'erflows. 
And  robs  our  western  world  of  its  repose  ; 
In  vain  the  imperial  eagle  stops  his  course. 
In  vain  confederate  arms  oppose  : 
On  you  (great  prince  !)  the  infested  nations  wait. 
And  from  your  s>»'ord  attend  a  milder  fate. 
The  injur'd  Belgians  William's  aid  implore, 

A  numerous  army  wastes  their^hore  : 
Embark,  my  Muse,  upon  the  British  fleet. 

And  on  the  ready  hero  wait. 
He  flies,  like  Jove  to  meet  the  Theban  dame. 

When  arm'd  with  lightning's  pointed  flame, 
And  in  his  hand  th'  avenging  thunder  bore  : 
The  terrour  of  his  ensigns  still  confess  hiij  power. 
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Quick  of  dispatch,  preventing  fear, 
As  cowards  cautious,  bolder  than  despair  : 
Silent,  yet  swift  as  li^t,  his  active  soul 
Reaches  at  once  the  barrier:  and  the  distant  goal. 
"What  labour  will  the  hero  chiwc  ! 
What  action  Worthy  of  a  Muse  ! 
T  employ  the  hundred  busy  tongues  of  Fame, 
And  make  her  hundred  mouths  too  few  to  sound  his 
name. 
Namur's  the  goal  in  Honour's  raoe. 
Tempting  the  prize,  but  fatal  is  tlie  chase : 
At  once  a  lovely  and  amazing  sight, 
Striking  the  eye  with  tcrrour  and  delight. 
Founded  on  rocks  the  imperial  fortress  standi, 
And  all  around  the  distant  plain  commands : 
Beauty  ^nd  strength  their  utmost  force  impart, 
'Tis  wrought  by  Nature,  and  improved  with  art ; 
An  awful  pile  !  immoveable  as  Fate, 
FixM  like  the  solid  tock  that  proudly  bears  its  weight 
A  thousand  brazen  mouths  the  walls  surround, 
That  vomir  flames,  witli  fatal  fury  wound  : 
1><  ath  shines  with  terrourthro'  each  smokmg cloud, 
IJke  lightning  swift,  and  a«  the  thunder  loud. 
Not  the  fam'd  Colchean  fleece  could  boast 
So  dread  a  guard,  so  terrible  an  host : 
Nassau  attempts  a  nobler  enterprize, 
The  danger 's  more,  and  richer  is  the  prize ; 
Alone  his  arms  can  such  a  power  engage,    [rage. 
Destroy  with  fiercer  flames,  and  thunder  back  their 
Why  are  the  rapid  Sambre's  streams  so  slow  ; 

The  tardy  Mase  forgets  to  flow  : 
Their  lagging  waves  upon  the  turrets  gaze, 
P»X)ud  to  reflect  their  Namur's  awful  face  ; 

Whilst  to  th'  astonish'd  shores  they  tell, 
Those  wondrous  wails  are  inaccessible. 

The  lofty  Ilion  towers,  for  beauty  fam'd. 
And  sacred  walls,  though  raised  by  hands  divine, 

Tliough  mercenary'  gods  her  turrets  fram'd. 
In  strength  and  form  inferior  were  to  thine ; 
Walls,  that  nor  Orecian  arms,  nor  arts  could  gain, 
And  the  divine  Achilles  storm  in  vain. 
Your  greater  arms,  Nassau,  were  then  unknown. 

Where'er  your  bellowing  engines  shake, 
"Wljere'er  your  more  destructive  bombs  are  thrown, 
Nature  and  Art  in  vain  resistance  make. 
Nor  durst  the  powci-s  that  built  defend  their  shat- 
tered town. 
Two  rival  armies  now  possess  the  field. 

In  all  the  horrid  pomp  of  war : 
With  shining  arms  and  brighter  heroes  far, 
Though  both  with  diflierentlooks.and  diflferent passions 
Betwixt  both  hosts  the  stake  of  honour  lies,  [fill'd. 
The  object  that  employs  their  arms  and  eyes 
How  to  defend  or  how  to  gain  the  prize. 

The  Br'tons  are  a  warlike  race. 
In  arms  expert,  and  fam'd  for  arts  in  peace  : 
Your  matchless  deeds,  Nassau,  they  imitate. 
Like  you  they  di»ath  pursue,  and  nish  on  certain  fate. 
Not  all  the  bellowing  engines  of  the  war, 
Amidst  the  storm  can  British  minds  aliright : 

Nor  sulphur's  blasting  flames  deter. 
That  glare  thr<«'  clouds  of  sTn«»ke  with  horrid  light; 
TTio<igh  bullets  there  desrend  in  scalding  showers. 
And  those  the  cannon  spar*',   the  ambusht  flame 
devours. 
In  fatal  cavern?  now  the  terming  Earth 

LalK)urs  with  a  dcstuK-tivc  birth  r 
The  loud  volcanos  s    .•t<h  their  flaminc  jaw?  , 
And  every  drt'adfi!   b'a-i  a  host  distruy^j 


This  wreck  of  war  the  upper  regions  rfiare. 
Whilst  arms,  and  men,  and  rocks  lie  scattered  in  the 
Yet  death  in  every  fi»rm  the  Britons  fiice,        [«ir. 

And  march  with  an  undaunted  pace : 

Theh-  faithless  steps  to  various  ruins  lead, 

They  walk  in  sepulchres,  on  graves  they  tread  ; 

Whilst  rocks  and  mountains  rooted  (hxn  the 

ground,  [woand. 

Inter  the  hosts  they  slay,  are  tomba  to  thoae  they 

With  horrid  groans  distorted  Nature 's  rent, 
I^ud  as  the  peals  that  shake  the  firmament : 
Whilst  roaring  ordinance  confirm  the  sound. 
And  mimic  thunder  bellows  under  ground. 
7*hus  on  Trinacria's  mournful  shores. 
With  ruin  big  the  raging  Etna  roars : 
The  rising  smoke  obscures  the  darken^  sky, 
Wliilst  high  as  Heaven  its  flaming  entrails  fly : 
Mountains  and  rocks  its  fury  hurls  around. 
Spreading  with  ruins  o*er  the  desolate  ground. 

Whence  spring  those  flowing  rays  of  light  ? 
That  pierce  through  war's  obscurer  night  ? 
Or  does  the  suppliant  flag  display 
Its  chearfiil  beams  of  white? 
See  !  like  the  phosphorus  of  peace. 
The  shades  letire  before  those  sacred  rays, 
W^hich  introduce  the  bright  victorious  day. 
The  trumpet's  interceding  voice  1  hear, 
Now  soft  and  tun'd  unto  the  ear: 
The  drums  in  gentler  parlees  beat. 
The  drums  and  trumpets  both  entreat ; 
Whilst  war's  alarms  are  charm'd  with  munc's 

voice. 
And  all  the  bloody  scene  of  death  withdraws. 

Fam'd  Boufflers'  self  consents  to  fear, 
Ev'n  Boufflert*  dreads  the  British  tlmnderer : 
He  sues  for  mercy  whilst  he  feels  his  power. 
And  with  a  trembling  hand  subscribes  him  conqueror. 

And  here  your  worthies  shall  your  triumphs  grace. 
In  war  your  guard,  your  ornaments  in  peace : 
Heroes  are  William's  and  the  Muse's  care. 
Partake  their  labours,  and  their  laurels  share. 

I.et  willing  Fame  her  trumpet  sound. 
Great  Omiond's  name  shall  all  her  breath  employ. 

And  fill  the  echoing  shores  with  joy : 
Whilst  each  officious  wind  convent's  the  soimd. 
And  wafts  it  all  th«^  attentive  world  around. 
In  bloody  camps  he  early  gain'd  renown, 
Farly  tlie  distant  g-wl  of  honour  won  : 
What  toils,  what  labours,  has  the  hero  bore? 
Not  the  fam'd  ()s«ory  encountered  more  : 
Of  whom  the  Belgic  plains  such  wonders  tell. 
Who  liv'd  so  lov'd  and  so  lamented  fell. 
Triumphant  prince  !  thou  patron  of  the  Muse, 
Unweary 'd  thee  she  sings,thy  arts  with  wonder  views : 
Renown'd  in  war  !  thy  Rhedecina's  pride  ! 
Thou  dost  o'er  wit,  and  glorious  camps  preside  ; 
To  thee  the  care  of  amis  and  arts  belong. 
Whose  fame  shall  live  to  ages  in  heroic  song. 

For  all  thy  victories  in  war. 
You  valiant  Cutts,  th'  officious  Muses  crown, 
For  you  triumphant  wreaths  prepare. 
Immortal  as  your  fame,  and  fair  as  your  renown. 
Well  did  you  execute  your  great  command. 
And  scatter  deaths  with  a  dcstnictive  hand  : 
What  wonders  did  your  sword  perform, 
When  urging  on  tin*  fatal  storm, 
rndauntcd,  undismay'd  .' 
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Up  to  the  walls  cnelotM  with  iames  you  led, 
ifld  overlook'd  th«  world  OB  migfaty  heaps  of  dead. 
Inyoa  the  hero  and  tbepoatmliet. 
Your  sword  is  fiital,  but  your  numbers  sweet 
When  in  Maria's  praise  your  lyre  was  strung, 
You  charm'd  the  heavenly  nymph  to  whom  you 
Oh  booour !  more  than  all  thy  bays,  [sung. 
Than  all  the  trophies  fame  and  conquest  raise, 
To  'fb  charm'd  Blaria's  brwst,  and  gained  Maria's 


bdulge  one  grateful  labour  more,  my  Muse, 

A  subject  Friendship  bids  thee  cbuse : 
Let  Codrington*8  lov'd  name  inspire  thy  thought. 
With  such  a  warmth  and  vigour  as  he  fought : 
In  vain  thou  dost  of  arms  and  triumphs  sing, 
UnlesB  he  crown  thy  Terse,  and  tune  thy  sounding 
string; 
Vidorious  youth !  your  CharweU*s  greatest  pride. 
Whom  gtorious  arms,  and  learned  arts  divide : 
WhOn  imitating  great  Nassau  you  fight, 
His  person  giiard,  and  conquer  in  his  sight : 
Too  swift  for,  Fame  your  early  triumphs  grow. 
And  grores  of  laurel  shade  your  youthful  brow. 
In  3rou  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  join. 
The  gUxriotts  palm,  and  deathless  laurels  thine : 
Like  FhOBbus*  self  your  charming  Muse  hath  sung^ 
like  his  your  wmriike  how  and  tuneful  lyre  is  strung.' 
But  who  fiuiiM  William's  valour  dares  express, 
Ko  Muse  can  soar  so  high,  nor  fismc^  paint 

Each  image  will  ^pear  too  fSunt :      [verse. 
Too  weak 's  the  pencil's  art,  and  all  the  pow'r  of 

How  calm  he  look'd,  and  how  serene  ! 
Amidst  the  bloody  labours  of  the  field  : 
Unmov^  he  views  the  bullets  round  him  fly. 

And  dangers  move  with  horrour  by ; 
Whilst  judgment  swayM  his  nobler  rage  within. 
And  his  presaging  brow  with  hopes  of  conquest  smil'd, 
His  chearful  looks  a  gayer  dress  put  on. 
His  eyes  with  decent  iiiry  shone  : 
Bulgers  but  served  to  heighten  every  grace. 
And  add  an  awfiil  tenrour  to  the  hero's  face. 
Where'er  ha  arms  the  great  Nassau  appears, 
Th*  extreme  of  action  's  there ; 
Himself  the  thickest  danger  shares, 
Hmuelf  th'  informing  soul  that  animates  the  war. 
Heroes  of  old  in  wopdrous  armour  fought. 

By  sofne  imiuortal  artist  wrought  : 
Achilles'  arms,  ^qd  Ajax'  seven  fold  shield, 
Were  proof  agaiqst  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
But  greater  William  dares  his  breast  expose 

Unarmed,  unguarded  to  ^is  foes : 
A  thousand  deaths  and  ruins  round  him  fled. 
But  durst  not  violate  his  !»acred  head  : 
Fbr  angels  guard  the  prince's  life  and  throne. 
Who  for  his  empire's  safety  thus  neglects  his  own. 
Had  he  in  ages  past  the  sceptre  sway'd, 
When  8a<;red  rites  were  unto  heroes  paid  j 
His  statue  had  on  every  altar  stood, 
His  court  a  temple  been,  his  greater  self  a  god. 
Now  tune  thy  Ijrre,  my  Muse,  now  raise  thy  voice 
Let  Albion  Hear,  her  distant  shores  rejoice : 
Thy  solemn  pagans  now  prepare, 
Suect  as  the  hymns  that  til  I'd  the  air, 
When  Phoebus*  self  rctum'd  the  Python's  conqueror. 
When  every  grove,  with  a  triumphant  song, 
Confiess'd  the  victor  as  he  pass'd  along, 
Whilst  with  the  trophies  every  hill  was  cro^Ti'd, 
iod  every  echoing  vale  dispers'd  bis  fame  around  : 


As  loud  the  British  Stores  their  voices  rase, 
And  thus  united  sing  the  godlike  William's  praise. 
What  the  fam'd  Merlin's  sacred  verse  of  old. 
And  Nostraflam's  prophetic  lines  foretold  ; 

To  thee,  oh  happy  Albion  's  shown. 
And  iu  Nassau,  the  promise  is  out-done. 
Behold  a  prince  indulgent  Heaven  has  sent, 

Tliy  boundless  wishes  to  content: 
A  prophet  great  indeed,  whose  powerful  bawl 
Shall  vanquish  hosts  of  plagues,  anid  heal  the  groan- 
ing land. 
The  great  Nassau  now  leads  thy  armies  forth, 

And  shows  the  world  the  British  worth : 
Beneath  his  conduct  they  securely  fight. 
Their  cloud  by  day,  their  guardian  flame  by  night 
His  bounty  too  shall  every  bard  mspire. 
Reward  their  labours,  and  protect  theur  lyre; 
For  poets  are  to  wariike  princes  dear. 

And  they  are  valiant  William's  care : 
His  rictories  instruct  them  how  to  write,       [wit. 
William  's  the  glorious  theme  and  patron  of  their 
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Esop  TO  THE  King. 


Viae.  JEu. 


Victorious  prince  !  fbrm'd  for  supreme  command. 
Worthy  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  land ! 
Whilst  impious  Faction  swells  with  native  pride. 
Parties  distract  the  state,  and  church  divide ! 
And  senseless  libels,  with  audacious  style, 
Insult  thy  senate,  and  thy  power  revile ! 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  th'  admired  truths  of  old, 
Which  birds  and  beasts  in  sportive  tales  unfold  j 
To  curb  the  iqsolcut,  advance  the  gnxi, 
And  quell  the  ragings  of  the  multitude. 
O  fam'd  for  arms,  and  matchless  in  renown ! 
Permit  old  JFsop  to  approach  thy  throne  \ 
To  you  the  labours  of  his  Muse  bt^lon^; 
Accept  the  humble,  but  instructive,  song. 

FABLE    L 

THE   HIVER   AND  TUB   FOIJNTAINS. 

A  RIVER,  insolent  with  pride, 
The  Fountain  and  its  Spriugs  defied ; 
That  Fountain,  from  whose  watery  bed 
Th'  ungrateful  Flood  was  daily  fed. 

^  ''  thus  the  rabble  Waves  began: 
"  We're  the  delight  of  g'Kis  an  i  man ! 
How  charming  do  our  banks  appear  ! 
Haw  swift  the  stream,  the  flood  how  clear  ? 

**  See  how,  by  Nature's  bounty  strong, 
We  uhirl  our  legion  waves  along: 
In  soft  Oleanders  winding  play. 
And  glitter  in  the  face  of  duy. 
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"  But  thOQ,  poor  JibmitBia,  rfUy  aonl! 
Thy  head  absconding  in  a  hole, 
Run'st  meddling  on  from  place  to  place. 
Ashamed  to  show  thy  dirty  fuse ; 
In  rocks  and  gloomy  cavemB  found. 
Thou  creep'st  inglorious  under  ground : 
P*  you  hear  ?  henceforth  your  lords  obey ! 
We  the  grand  Waves  assume  the  sway." 

"  Well,  angry  sirs,  the  Fountain  cryM, 
And  how  ^s  your  streams  to  be  supply*d  } 
Ye  senseless  f3ols,  that  would  conmiand. 
Should  I  withdraw  my  bounteous  hand. 
Or  backward  turn  my  watery  store, 
That  hour  you  *d  cease,  and  be  no  nx>re. 
Go  ask  that  blustering  fop  the  Wind, 
That  puts  this  whimsy  in  your  mind. 
And  makes  your  factious  surges  rise. 
If  he  '11  recruit  you  with  supplies. 

"  And  when  to  native  mud  you  torn. 
Such  as  a  common -sewer  would  scorn. 
Too  late  you  '11  curse  this  frantic  whim. 
When  carriers'  steeds  shall  piss  a  nobler  stream. 

TRB   MOtAL. 

Unhappy  Britain  !  I  deplore  thy  fate. 
When  juries  pack'd,  and  bribM,  insult  thy  state : 
Like  waves  tumultuous,  insolently  wise. 
They  tu^or  kingn,  and  senators  advise; 
Whilst  old  republicans  direct  the  stream, 
Not  France  and  Rome,  but  monarchy  's  their  aim: 
Fools  rode  by  knaves  !  and  paid  as  they  deserve, 
Despis'd  whilst  us'd !  then  left  to  hang  or  starve. 

FABLE    n. 

THB   LI0M*8  TREATY  OP  PAKTmOK. 

K  MIGHTY  Lion  heretofore. 

Of  monstrous  paws  and  dreadful  roar. 

Was  bent  upon  a  chase : 
Inviting  friends  and  near  allies 
Frankly  to  share  the  sport  and  prize. 

During  the  hunting-space. 
The  Lynx  and  royal  Panther  came. 
The  Boar  and  Wolf  of  Wolfingham, 

The  articles  were  these: 
Share  and  share  like,  whatever  they  got. 
The  dividend  upon  the  spot. 

And  so  depart  in  peace. 

A  TO]ral  Hart,  delicious  meat ! 
Destin'd  by  inaupicious  Fate, 

Was  started  for  the  game: 
The  hunters  run  him  one  and  all. 
The  chase  was  long,  and,  at  the  fall. 

Each  entered  with  his  claim. 
One  lovM  a  haunch,  and  one  a  side. 
This  ate  it  powder'd,  t*  other  dried. 

Each  for  his  share  alone  : 
Old  Grey-beard  then  began  to  roar. 
The  whiskers  twirl'd,  bully'd,  and  swore. 

The  Hart  was  all  his  own. 
'*  And  thus  I  prove  my  title  good ; 
My  friend  deceased  sprung  from  our  Wood, 

Half's  mine  as  we  're  ally'd : 
My  valour  claims  the  other  part; 
In  short,  I  love  a  hunted  Hart  : 

And  who  dares  now  divide  ? " 


The  bilk'd  cooMeatm  they  stare. 
And  cry'd,  "  Old  gentleman,  deal  £ur. 

For  once  be  just  and  true." 
Quoth  he,  and  looking  woodroos  gnim, 
"  Behold  my  paws,  the  word  it  mom; 

And  so  messieurs,  adieu !" 

TUB   MORAL. 

Tyrants  can  only  be  restrain'd  by  mij^ 

Pou  Hr's  their  coii8<nence,  and  the  sword  their  rigbt  i 

Allies  they  court,  to  compass  private  ends. 

But  at  the  dividend  disclaim  their  friends. 

Yet  boast  not,  France,  of  thy  successful  fraud, 

Maintain'd  by  blood,  a  torment  whilst  eijoy'd : 

Imperial  Caesar  drives  the  storm  along. 

And  Nassau's  arms  avenge  the  public  wrong. 

FABLE    UL 

THB   BLIND  WOMAN  AND  BBB  SOCTOMft> 

A  WEALTHY  matron,  now  grown  old. 

Was  weak  in  every  part : 
AfBicted  sore  with  rheums  and  cold. 

Yet  pretty  sound  at  heart. 
But  most  her  eyes  began  to  fail. 

Deprived  of  needful  light : 
Nor  could  her  spectacles  avail. 

To  rec^fy  their  sight 

Receipts  she  try'd,  she  doctors  fee'd. 

And  spar'd  for  no  advice 
Of  men  of  skill,  or  quacks  for  need 

That  practise  on  sore  eyes. 

Salves  they  daub'd  on,  and  plaisters  both* 

And  this,  and  that  was  done  : 
Then  flannels,  and  a  forehead-cloth. 

To  bind  and  keep  them  on. 

Her  house,  though  small,  was  furaiah'd  neat^ 

And  every  room  did  shine 
With  pictures,  tapestry,  and  plate. 

All  rich,  and  wondrous  fine. 
Whilst  they  kept  blind  the  silly  soul. 

Their  hands  found  work  enough  ! 
They  pilfer'd  plate,  and  goods  they  stole^ 

Till  all  was  carry'd  oS, 
When  they  undamm'd  their  patient's  eye^ 

And  "  now  pray  how  's  your  sight?" 
Cries  t'  other,  **  this  was  my  advice, 

1  knew  t  would  set  jou  right :'» 
Like  a  stuck  pig  the  woman  star'd. 

And  up  and  down  she  run  : 
With  naked  house  and  walls  quite  scared. 

She  found  herself  undone. 
**  Doctors,  quoth  she,  your  cure  's  my 

For  what  are  eyes  to  me : 
Bring  salves  and  forehead-cloths  again, 

1  've  nothing  left  to  see." 

THE    MORAL. 

See,  injured  Britain,  thy  unhappy  case. 

Thou  patient  with  distemper'd  eyes : 
State-quacks  but  nourish  the  disease. 

And  thrive  by  treacherous  advice. 
If  fond  of  the  expensive  pain, 

When  eighteen  millions  run  on  score  s 
Let  them  clap  mufflers  on  again. 

And  physic  thee  of  eighteen  more. 
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FABUe    IV. 

Tra  tATTl't  AMMItnL 

Hits  Sstyn  of  tiie  woodland  toit, 

Tboi^;lit  politiciaiis  then, 
nwir  ean  pfick*d  up,  their  noitt  diort, 

And  brows  adorn'd  likft  ftlderuMB; 
With  asMS  booft^  gre«t  goggle  eyee. 
And  an^  chins  of  Be-*iii*t  siKe, 

To  Jore  tripC  up  witii  an  addrea, 

fai  &yoar  of  the  plains : 
That  it  would  please  him  to  sQi^press 

All  heats  and  colds,  his  whids  and  rains; 
The  Sun  that  be  'd  eztmgnish  too, 
And  m  the  skies  hang  something  new. 
'*  My  wise  reforming  friends,  qooth  Jove^ 

Oar  elements  are  good  ! 
We  manage  fDr  the  best  alxyre, 

Thongh  not  so  rightly  understood  ; 
But  smoe  such  profound  squbes  are  sent. 
We'll  treat  you  like  the  cream  of  Kent** 
Then  J<nre  brought  out  etherial  flre 

In  a  gih  cha&ig-dish : 
Tht  sparkling  flame  they  all  adnure, 

Tna  fine,  they  towM,  as  heart  could  wish : 
Tbey  gap'd,  they  grin*d,  they  jump*d  about ! 
Jore,  give  us  that,  the  Sun  put  out ! 
The  charming  flames  they  all  embrace. 

Which,  urs'd  by  Nature's  laws. 
Their  shaggy  hides  set  in  a  blaze. 

And  soundly  sing'd  their  paws ; 
In  comers  then  they  sneak'd  with  terrour  dumb. 
And  o'er  th'  immoital  pavements  scud  it  home. 

THE   MOIAL. 

Ifow  senseless  are  our  modem  Whiggish  tools. 
Beneath  the  dignity  of  British  fools  ! 
With  beef  resofv'd,  and  fortify'd  with  ale, 
Tbey  censure  monarchs,  and  at  senates  rail ; 
Soeageriy  to  public  mischief  nin, 
That  they  prevent  the  hands,  which  loo  them  on. 
0  tree  machines  !  and  heads  devoid  of  brains  ! 
Afiroot  that  senate  which  your  rights  maintains  ! 
Thus  ideots  sport  with  power,  and  flames  embrace. 
Till  imarting  FoUy  glares  them  in  the  face. 

FABLE    V. 

THE    FAtMZR   ANO   HIS   DOG. 

TfiiB  dwelt  a  Farmer  in  the  west. 

As  we  >Te  m  story  told  ; 
Whose  herds  were  large  and  flocks  the  best 

That  ever  lin'd  a  fold. 
Ami'd  with  a  staff,  his  russet  coat. 

And  Towser  by  his  side, 
Eiriy  and  late  he  tun'd  his  throat 

And  every  wolf  defy'd. 

LoVd  Towser  was  his  heart's  delight. 

In  cringe  and  fiiwning  skill'd, 
Intrusted  with  the  flocks  by  night. 

And  guardian  of  the  field. 
•*  Tovser,  quoth  he,  I  'm  for  a  fair  j 

Be  regent  in  my  rocm : 
Piiy  of  my  tender  flocks  take  care. 

And  keqp  all  safe  at  home. 


I  know  tbae  waftcfafU,  jait»  and  bmfe. 

Right  worthy  such  a  pliioet 
No  w^y  fox  shall  thee  deceive^ 

Nor  wolf  dare  show  his  hc^** 
But  ne'er  did  wolves  a  fold  infost» 

At  regent  Towser's  rate  t 
He  din'd  and  supp'd  upon  the  best. 

And  frequent  breakfosts  ate. 
The  Fkrmer  oft  reoeiv>d  advk»» 

And  laugh'd  at  the  report  i 
But  coming  on  him  by  surprize. 

Just  found  him  at  the  wpotL 
*'  Ingrateful  beast,  quoth  he,  what  meanf 

That  bloody  mouth  and  paws  ? 
I  know  the  base,  the  treacherous  stains. 

Thy  breach  of  trust  and  laws. 
The  fruits  of  my  past  love  I  see : 

Roger,  the  halter  bring; 
E'en  trufts  him  on  that  pippin  trae. 

And  let  friend  Towser  swing. 

I  '11  spare  the  fiunish'd  wolf  and  fox. 

That  ne'er  my  bounty  knew : 
But,  as  the  guardian  of  my  flocks. 

This  neckck>th  is  your  due.  '* 

THE  MOlAL* 

When  ministers  their  prince  abuse. 

And  on  the  subjects  prey : 
With  ancient  monarchs  twas  m  laae,  • 

To  send  them  Towser's  way. 

FABLE    VL 

THt   FOX  AND  BKAMBLB. 

Rek,  an  old  poacher  after  game. 

Saw  grapes  look  tempting  fine: 

But,  now  jrown  impotent  and  lame. 

Could  not  command  the  vine ; 

His  lips  he  lick'd,  stood  ogling  with  bis  eyes, 

Strained  at  a  running  jump,  but  miss'd  the  prize  i 

Quoth  he,  '*  that  honest  Bush  hard-by 

Might  give  a  friend  a  lift : 
In  troth'  its  curtesy  I  Ml  try. 
And  venture  for  a  shift." 
Without  more  words  he  bounces  to  the  top, 
But  gor'd  and  wounded  is  compeli'd  to  drop. 
Down  Reynard  came,  batter'd  and  tore. 

He  blow'd  and  lick'd  his  paws : 
Then  mutter'd  to  himself  and  swore, 

Cursing  the  fatal  cause;  [stakes  scorn, 

"  Damn'd  rascal  shrub,"  quoth  he,  **  whom  hedge** 
Beneath  a  furs-bush,  or  the  scoundrel  thorn  ! 
"  Good  words,  friend  Ren,"  the  Bush  reply'd, 

'*  Here  no  incroacher  'scapes : 
Those  Foxes  that  on  brambles  ride 
Love  thorns,  as  well  as  grapes  ; 
But  better  language  would  your  mouth  become : 
If  you  must  curse,  go  curse  the  fool  at  home." 

THE    MORAL. 

Who  first  offend,  then  in  disputes  eng:age, 
Should  check  their  passions  and  indecent  rage  s 
But  peevish  age,  of  weak  resentments  proud, 
Like  woman  's  stubbonii  impotent,  and  loud. 
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ni-mamien  ne^mr  faaaod  a  juit  preteoce. 
And  rude  exprevioiis  ifaew  a  barreiii  leme  t 
Bpt,  when  high  birth  descends  to  mean  abuse, 
The  crime  nms foulest,  and  fiods^  excuse. 

,   FABLE  VII. 

TBS  FOX  AND  WXA2LB. 

TO  TBS  LATS  BONOUXABLB    TBS  COMinttlOlfBaS  OF 

TBB  FlIZB-OFFICI, 

A  NXBDY  Weazle  heretoftMre, 
Very  rapacious,  lank,  and  poor. 
That  had  no  place,  small  comiDg8-in«  . 
And  Hv'd  in  teirovr  of  the  gin  ; 
Nor  got  a  morsel  to  hi9  bole. 
But  what  he  either  beeg'd  or  stole  ; 
One  night,  a  fbraging  fcr  prey. 
He  foimd  a  store-house  in  his  way : 
Each  cranny  then  he  nimbly  past. 
With  lantern  jaws  and  slender  waist ; 
And  made  long  time  his  quarters  good. 
On  slaughtered  mice  and  wheaten  food. 

But  growing  corpulent  and  round, 
Too  simdl  the  widest  chink  was  found : 
And  now  he  squeezed  and  thurst  in  vain. 
For  liberty  and  home  again. 

A  Fox  that  chanc'd  to  stroll  that  way. 
For  meditation's  sake,  or  prey. 
Stood  grinning  at  him  for  a  while, 
With  rogueish  looks  and  sneering  smile  ) 
And  though  he  shrewdly  gave  a  guess, 
Yet  ask*d  him  how  and  what's  the  case; 
And  why  his  Weazleship  would  keep 
In  durance  vil^,  and  play  boh -peep, 

Quoth  he,  *'  Alack,  sir.  I  was  lean, 
Haggard  ai^  poor,  when  I  came  ins 
A  skeleton,  mere  skin  and  bone  ! 
Though  now  so  gross  and  bulky  grown. 
That  with  good  chear  and  dainties  fed. 
My  rump  is  bigger  than  my  head. 
But  if  a  helping  paw  you  Ml  lend, 
To  force  a  board  and  serve  a  friend ; 
So  fain  I  would  my  bacon  save, 
1  '11  kiss  your  foot  and  live  your  slave.*' 

Quoth  Ren,  "  We  doctors  hold  it  best. 
After  a  long  debauch,  to  fast : 
Then  as  for  discipline,  'tis  fit. 
You  take  ft  quantum  sufficit. 
Slacken  with  abstinence  your  skin, 
And  you  '11  r^m  as  you  got  in : 
For,  till  each  collop  you  refund. 
You  're  like  to  quarter  in  Lob's-pound,** 

TBB  MOKAL, 

Cssar,  no  more  in  foreign  camps  expose 
Your  sacred  life,  to  Britain's  generous  foes : 
Thy  dread  tribunal  now  erect  at  home. 
And,  arm'd  with  vengeance,  to  her  rescue  come. 

In  power  her  basest  enemies  remain. 
Oppress  thy  suhgects,  and  thy  treasures  drain  : 
With  sums  immense  they  raise  their  fortunes  high, 
Though  armies  starve,  and  fleets  neglected  lie. 

B^ne  of  the  war !  curse  of  thy  martial  reign  ! 
You  share  the  toil  and  dangers,  they  the  gain : 
To  justice  then  the  known  offenders  bring. 
Avenge  thy  people,  and  assert  tlie  king. 


FABLE  VHL 

AN  OWL  AND  TU  tUV. 

A  lAUCY  bufHe-headed  Owl 

One  morning  on  the  Sun  felt  fool. 

Because  it  nuide  him  blind : 
But  by  his  sophistry  you'll  guess 
Him  not  of  the  Athenian  race. 

But  a  more  modem  kind. 
The  mom  was  fragrant,  cool,  and  bri^. 
The  Sun  illustrious  with  his  light. 

Dispensing  warmth  to  all : 
Madge  on  a  pinnacle  was  got. 
Sputtering  and  hootmg  like  a  sot. 

And  thus  began  the  brawL 
**  D'ye  hear,  you  prince  of  red-fac'd  fools  5 
Hot-headed  puppy  !  foe  to  owls  * 

Why  this  offensive  blaze  ? 
Behind  some  cloud  go  sneak  aside. 
Your  carbunoles  and  rabies  hide. 

And  quench  that  flaming  face. 
"  When  I'm  a  taking  the  fresh  air. 
Whip  in  my  eyes  you  come  full  glare, 

.^d  so  much  radeness  show  ! 
I  wonder  when  the  modest  Moon 
Would  ser\'e  an  Owl  as  you  have  done. 

Or  tan  and  bum  one  so  !" 
Bright  Phoebus  smil'd  at  what  was  said. 
And  cry'd,  **  'Tis  well,  sir  Logger-head 

You've  neither  sense  nor  shiame  ! 
Because  a  blinking  fool  can't  bear 
An  object  so  transcending  fair. 

The  Sun  must  take  the  blame. 
Shall  I  the  universe  benight. 
And  rob  the  injur'd  world  of  light. 

Because  you  rail  and  scowl  j 
X^Tien  birds  of  the  most  abject  sort 
Deride  and  grin  you  for  their  sport. 

And  treat  you  like  an  Owl  ?" 

THE    MORAL. 

Who  libel  senates,  and  traduce  the  great. 
Measure  the  public  good  by  private  hate  : 
Interest  's  their  rule  of  love ;    fierce  to  oppoiS 
All  whom  superior  virtue  makes  their  foes. 

Thy  merits,  Rochester  ',  thus  give  offence ; 
The  guilty  faction  hates  discerning  sense :        [find,^ 
Thus  Harlcy  •^,  Seymour  ^,  Howe  *,  and  Mackwortlx 
CiVeat  eye  sores  to  the  lotid  rapacious  kind  ; 
But,  wliilst  iu  holes  ad<Jiressiug  Owls  repine. 
Bright  as  the  Sun  their  patridb  nances  will  bbine^ 

FABLE    rX. 

THE    SEA  AND   THE   BANKS. 

As  out  at  sea  a  rafBing  gale  it  blew. 
And  clouds  o'ercast  the  gloomy  skies : 
The  sxirges  they  began  to  rise. 

And  terrify  the  sailors,  jocund  crew, 

1  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  See  an  account  of  hhn 
in  the  Supplement  to  SwifL     S. 

'■i  AflerNrards  earl  of  Oxford.     A'". 

3  Charles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset     A'. 

*  Juliu  Howe,  esq ;  of  famous  memory.     A'L 
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This  to  the  vmfon  biDoirs  wis  Irat  sport. 

They  roared  and  gambolM  H'alonf  , 

This  w«s  the  burthen  of  their  sonf , 
lliey'd  have  a  storm,  and  show  good  raasoD  ffoiH. 

Then  a  fresh  maggot  takes  them  in  the  head. 

To  have  one  merry  jaunt  on  shore : 

They  *d  not  be  fetter'd-4ip,  they  swore. 
But  thus  to  the  insulted  margin  said : 
•*  Hey,  stugs !  d*  ye  hear,  ye  lazy  hounds  ! 

Open  to  right  and  left !  make  way. 

And  give  free  passage  to  the  Sea, 
Down  with  your  ramparts  and  obstructing  mounds. 
**  See  how  they  stir !  awake,  ye  brutes ! 

And  let  us  have  one  frisk  at  land  ; 

Or,  'zbud,  we  *11  wash  you  into  sand, 
Without  the  tedious  form  of  long  disputes," 
**  Hold  !  soft  and  fair !  the  Banks  reply'd;  we're 

In  honour,  to  make  good  our  post :  [bound. 

And  will,  for  all  3'our  windy  boast. 
As  barriers  to  the  Sea  maintain  our  ground. 

'*  Go,  lord  it  in  your  watery  realms,  the  Main ! 

There  rage  aqd  bluster  as  you  please, 

Licentious  in  your  native  Seas, 
But  not  an  inch  as  trespassers  you'll  gain. 
"  So,  my  ^rce  mutineers,  be  jogging  home  ! 

For  if  you  dare  invade  our  coast, 

You  '11  run  your  heads  against  a  post. 
And  shamefully  retire  in  empty  foam." 

THE    MORAL. 

Though  Discord  forms  the  elements  for  war, 
Their  well-pois'd  strength  pnrvents  the  fatal  jar : 
Harmonious  Nature  sets  the  balance  right. 
And  each  compels  the  other  to  unite. 

In  empire  thus  true  union  is  maintained. 
Each  pciwer  's  by  a  subordinate  restrained : 
But  when,  like  raging  waves,  they  overflow 
Their  stated  bounds,  and  ot»  the  weaker  grow, 
Thpce  happy  realms !  where  there  are  patriots  found, 
To  check  invaders,  and  maintain  their  ground. 

FABLE    X, 

THE    NIGHTINCALB   AND    CUCKOW, 

A  TfXEFOL  Nightingale,  whose  warbling  throat 

Was  form'd  for  lofty  song, 
With  every  sw^t  hannonious  note 

He  charm'd  the  listeniner  throng : 
The  hooting  Cuckow  was  displeas'd  alone, 
Condemned  his  manner,  ami  extoll'd  her  own. 

•*  This  screaming  fop,  quoth  she,  that  scares 

All  creatures  with  his  din  j 
When  folks  are  listening  to  my  airs, 

Focsofith  he  's  putting  in. 
Here 's  such  a  chattering  kept,  and  odious  noiw. 
My  song's  quite  spoil'd  with  his  confounded  voice." 
The  injured  songster  modestly  reply 'd  ; 

"  Since  you  perform  so  fine. 
The  contest  let  s<»ne  judge  decide, 

And  try  your  skill  with  mine ; 
Vanquished,  1  '11  your  superior  genius  own." 
The  Cuckow  shook  her  head,  and  cry'd  'twas  done, 

A  solemn  plodding  Ass  that  graz'd  the  plain 

Was  for  an  umpire  chose  : 
The  Nightingale  advancM  his  strain, 

A^d  cbarm'd  with  every  close. 


The  Cuckow't  note  was  one  unvary'd  tone. 
Exceeding  hoarse,  yet  pleas*d,  the  roar'd  it  on. 
Appeal  was  made ;  the  judge  this  sentence  gave, 

**  Yott,  sirrah,  Nightii^^  ! 
Of  music  you  some  smatterings  have, 

And  may  in  tiQie  do  well ; 
But  for  substantial  song,  I  needs  must  sav. 
My  friend,  the  Cuckow^  bears  the  bell  away,** 

THE   MORAL. 

Mackworth  ^,  who  reads  thy  welMigested  Ihiei, 
Where  eloquence  with  nervous  reason  shines, 
Sees  art  and  judgment  How  through  every  page. 
The  patriot's  zeal  free  fipom  indecent  rage ; 
So  pure  thy  style,  thy  manners  so  refin'd, 
Your  pen  transmits  tlie  caudour  of  yotu*  niind« 

Yet  happier  he  that  has  the  answer  wrote,  . 
In  penury  of  sense,  and  dearth  of  thought : 
Whilst  Asses  judge,  and  Faction  claims  a  vote, 
Abusive  nonsense  is  th'  admired  note  T 
Where  want  of  art  and  manners  merit  praise^ 
Ho  rpbs  the  Cuckow  of  her  ancient  bays. 

FABLB    XI, 

TBI  SUM  AVD  TUB   WIND, 

The  Sun  and  Wmd  one  day  fell  out 
In  matters  they  discours'd  about. 

Old  Boreas,  in  a  rage, 
Call'd  the  Sun  fool,  and  swore  he  ly»d. 
Spit  in  his  face,  his  powder  defy'd. 

And  dar'd  him  to  engage. 
Quoth  he,  **  Yon  goes  a  traveller. 
With  formal  cloak  and  looks  demure, 

T^e  whiggish  signs  of  grace : 
Who  fairly  oft*  th*-  eloak  can  force. 
From  one  S4>  stiff,  proud,  and  morose, 

Deser\es  the  upper  place," 
With  that  the  Wind  bt^gan  to  rise, 
BlusUT'd  and  storm'd  it  through  the  skies, 

Making  a  dismal  r<jar : 
The  nfjn-con  wrapp'd  his  cloak  about, 
Trmljr'd  on,  resolv'd  to  weatlier  't  out. 

And  see  the  tempest  o'er. 
The  storm  being  spent,  with  piercing  rays, 
Full  on  his  slioulders  Phoebus  plays, 

VVhich  soon  the  zealot  felt ; 
Aside  the  cumberous  cloak  was  thrown, 
Panting  and  faint,  he  laid  him  down. 

More  decently  to  melt 
Tlie  Sun  then  a!*k'd  liis  Mustering  friend. 
If  farther  yet  he  durst  contend. 

And  try  some  other  way  : 
But,  cinjscious  of  so  plain  a  truth, 
He  put  his  iinijer  in  his  mouth. 
Without  a  word  to  say. 

THR    MORAL. 

Your  \Vh\^  di^grac'd,  like  bullies  of  the  town, 
Ijbcl  and  rail,  the  more  they  're  timibled  down: 
Suj)cnor  merit  still  prevails  at  last. 
The  fury  of  their  feeble  storm  is  past 

1  Sir  Humpliry  Mackworth,  to  whom  Yalden  ad* 
dr»»ssed  an  exeellent  jvietical  epistle  On  the  Mines 
late  of  Sir  Carbery  price,  p.  74.-nSirHumphry  wiofca 
«*ome  political  pamphloU  about  this  time.     N. 
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But  when  the  sentte  dartg  its  piercing  imyi^ 
Faction  unbtittons,  and  rebates  its  pace : 
The  hypocritic  cloak  is  tiresome  found, 
And  the  foint  zealot  pants  iqioa  the  ground* 

,  FABLE    XIL 

THt   BOAK  AND  fOUBST. 

A  Lion,  generous  and  braTe, 

For  wars  renown'd,  belov'd  in  peace; 

His  lands  in  royal  bounties  gare. 
And  treasures  much  impaired  by  acts  of  grace. 

His  ministers  whole  realms  obtainM ; 

And  courtiers,  much  inclined  to  want, 

His  manors  begg'd,  and  forfeits  gained. 
With  patents  to  confirm  the  royal  grant. 

The  Boar,  to  shew  a  subject's  love, 

CravM  for  the  public  good  a  boon. 

His  ancient  forest  to  improTe, 
By  felling  trees,  and  cutting  timber  down. 

**  Alcoves  and  shady  walks,  quoth  he. 

Are  laid  aside,  become  a  jest ; 

Your  vistos  lofty,  wide,  and  free. 
Are  A  la  mode,  and  only  in  request'*  ' 

The  grant  being  passed,  the  ravenous  Boar, 

A  desert  of  the  forest  made : 

Up  by  the  roots  vast  oaks  he  tore, 
And  low  on  earth  the  princely  cedars  laid. 

This  act  of  violence  and  wrong 

Alarum'd  all  the  savage  race ; 

With  loud  complaints  to  court  they  throng, . 
Stripped  of  their  shades,  and  ancient  resting-place. 

With  generous  rage  the  Lion  shook. 

And  TowM  the  Boar  should  dearly  pay  ; 

*'  I  hate,  quoth  he,  a  down-cast  look. 
That  robs  the  public  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  Unhappy  groves,  my  empire's  pride  ! 

Lov*d  solitudes,  ye  shades  divine ! 

The  rage  of  tempests  ye  defy'd, 
Condemn'd  to  perish  by  a  sordid  swine. 

'*  Ye  rural  deities,  and  powers  unknown. 
What  can  so  great  a  loss  suffice  ! 
If  a  hung  brawner  will  atone, 
Accept  friend  Chucky  for  a  sacrifice." 

'  THE    MOKAL. 

The  British  oak 's  our  nation's  strength  and  pride. 
With  which  triumphant  o'er  the  main  we  ride ; 
Insulting  foes  are  by  our  navies  aw'd, 
A  g^ard  at  home,  our  dreaded  power  abroad. 

Like  druids  then  your  forests  sacred  keep, 
preserve  with  them  your  empire  of  the  deep. 
Subjects  their  prince's  bounty  oft  abuse. 
And  spoil  the  public  for  their  private  use; 
But  no  rapacious  hand  should  dare  deface. 
The  royal  stores  of  a  well-timbcr'd  chaso. 

FABLE    XHL 

THE    POX  ANO   FLIES. 

As  crafty  Beynartl  strove  to  swim 
The  torrent  of  a  rapid  stream. 

To  gain  the  l;irther  side  : 
Before  the  middle  space  was  past, 
A  whirling  eddy  caught  him  fast, 

And  drove  him  with  the  tid». 


With  Tarn  effbrti  and  ttniggUqg  ipenft. 
Half  drown'd,  yet  forcld  to  be  content, 

Poor  Ren  a  soaking  lay; 
1111  some  kind  ebb  ■boold  set  him  free. 
Or  chance  restore  that  liberty 

The  waves  had  took  away. 
A  swarm  of  half-starved  haggard  Fliet, 
With  fiiry  seized  the  floating  prize. 

By  raging  hunger  led ; 
With  many  a  curse  and  bitter  groan. 
He  shook  his  sides,  and  wish'd  them  gone. 

Whilst  plenteously  they  fed. 
A  Hedge-hog  saw  his  evil  plight; 
Touch'd  with  compassion  at  the  sight. 

Quoth  he,  "  To  show  I  'm  civil, 
1 11  brush  those  swigging  dogs  away. 
That  on  thy  blood  remorseless  prey. 

And  send  them  to  the  Devil.'* 
**  No,  '*3urteous  sir,  the  Fox  reply'd. 
Let  them  infest  and  gore  my  hide. 

With  their  insatiate  thirst; 
Since  I  such  fetal  wounds  sustain, 
Tsrill  yield  some  pleasure  midst  the  pain. 

To  see  the  blood  hounds  burst" 

THE   moral;    FKOM   NOSTRAnAMUS. 

Le  sang  du  juste  k  Londres  fera  saute 

Brusler  par  feu,  &c. 
Thus  guilty  Britain  to  her  Thames  complains, 
"  With  royal  blood  defil'd,  O  cleanse  my  stains ! 
Whence  plagues  arise !  whence  dire  contagions  come  t 
And  flames  that  my  Augusta^s  pride  consume !  " 

"  In  vain,'*  saith  Thames;  "  the  regicidal  breed 
Will  swarm  again,  by  them  thy  land  shall  bleed : 
Extremest  curse  I  but  so  just  Heaven  decreed ! 
Republicans  shall  Britain*s  treasures  drain. 
Betray  her  monarch,  and  her  church  prophane  ? 
Till,  gorg'd  with  spoils,  with  blood  the  leeches  bttnC» 
Or  Tyburn  add  the  second  to  the  first" 

FABLE  XIV. 

THE   BEAR   ANO   MOUNTSBANX. 

There  liy'd  a  quack  in  high  repute. 
By  virtue  of  a  velvet  suit. 

And  celebrated  bill ; 
As  for  his  knowledge,  'tis  allow'd, 
He  had  enough  to  cheat  the  crowd, 

And  that  *8  good  modem  skill. 
Once  as  this  orator  held  forth 
On  topics  of  his  medicines*  worth, 

And  wondrous  cures  they  wrought; 
Though  not  a  word  they  understood, 
His  eloquence  so  charmed  the  crowd. 

That  still  they  gap'd  and  bought 
Midst  his  harangue,  one  day  it  chanc'd, 
Tom  Dove  *  the  Bear  that  way  advanced. 

In  procession  to  his  stake; 
The  rabble  quit  their  doctor  straight. 
And  with  huzzas  on  Bruin  wait, 

Who  thus  the  chief  bespake : 
"  D*  ye  hear,  ye  pack  of  bawling  louts. 
Composed  of  vermin,  stink,  and  clouts. 

Why  all  this  noise  and  do  ? 
Though  through  my  nose  a  ring  is  got. 
And  here  I  'm  baited  like  a  sot. 

Still  I  resemble  you. 

1  Tom  Dove  has  been  celebrated  by  Dryden  and  Kihf. 
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•■Otiteric  that  BimrnM^wilrmg  fool, 
PiocliM  yonder  oo  hit  throe-l^g'd  ftool. 

With  pobonoiis  drags  to  tell ; 
See  o^hit  thouhkr  hoir  he  tneert. 
Three  homt  to  log  you  by  the  ears. 

Yet  pkatci  woudioui  welL  . 
••  With  Ibltoiiie  lyet  end  ttiipid  ttuli; 
He  eheatt  and  bentert  yoa  enoogh. 

Yet  there  ye  llodE  by  thoab ; 
But  ifbf  ch^Dce  a  bear  't  brought  out^ 
Al  him  ye  hoUofv,  laugh,  and  thout, 

And  who 't  the  greater  fbolt } 
**  So^  brother  montteri,  fiioe  about. 
The  quack,  your  keeper,  wants  his  rout; 

F6r,  underneath  the  rote. 
Another  sort  of  brutes  there  are, 
Besidesa  stupid  Russian  bear. 

Thai  ^  misled  by  the  nose*** 

THl  MORAL. 

HI  mimsters,  like  quacks,  the  crowd  deceive. 
Defraud  them  for  their  good ;  and  they  believe : 
At  Fkanoe  and  Rome  they  rail  with  specious  arts, 
Aad,  whilst  they  cheat  the  vulgar,  gain  their  hearts. 

But  if  sagacious  Bruin  smells  them  out, 
Thear  frauds  exposing  to  the  injurM  rout ; 
To  mitchief  prone,  implacable,  and  strong. 
Tea  tiiottsandtoi^es  and  hands  revenge  the  wrong. 

FABLE  XV. 

tVI  FtACOCB  PftOCLAlMBD  KINO. 

A  VoLTURB,  old  and  feeble  grown, 
Took  up  and  much  reformed  his  life ; 
His  beak  decayed,  and  talons  gone, 
Yet  still  he  relished  noise  and  strife : 
Onoe  a  young  Peacock  to  the  birds  brought  forth, 
f>a  his  high  birth  harangued,  and  blooming  worth. 
**  The  isles  and  watery  realm,"   said  he, 
**  This  hopeful  monarch  shall  command ! 
His  sceptre  to  depend  on  me. 
And  rule  the  tributary  land ; 
Reserving  only  for  our  royal  use. 
Whatever  the  seas  and  fertile  coasts  produce.** 

The  Peacock,  a  pert  dapper  spark, 
Made  the  sagacious  Vulture's  choice ; 
His  title  and  descent,  though  dark. 
Soon  gain'd  the  whole  assembly's  voice. 
The  Pye  except,  a  member  of  the  board. 
Who,  midst  thehr  acclamations,  crav'd  a  word. 
"  His  highness'  merits  and  desert," 
Quoth  he,  "  tis  needless  to  dispute ! 
In  giving  empires  we  're  too  pert, 
With  neither  right  nor  power  to  do  *t; 
You  've  made  a  Peacock  king :  pray  now  'tis  done, 
What  champion  here  conducts  him  to  his  throne, 
"  Where  the  Imperial  Eagle  reigns, 
Renown'd  for  arms  and  warlike  might. 
Who  such  a  fbeble  youth  disdains. 
And  Vultures  dares  engage  in  fight  ? 


Therefore,  metsieurs,  it  is  my  private  toiee^ 
That  the  pottetsor  first  approve  our  choice." 

TH£  MORAt« 

Cesar,  that  prince  betrays  his  fearii 
Who  styles  thee  monarch  in  the  field. 
But,  when  thy  army  disappears. 
To  weak  pretenders  will  thy  titles  yield* 

But  wiser  politicians  say. 
True  conduct  is  not  so  much  shown^ 
In  giving  others'  realms  away. 
As  in  defending  well  their  own* 

FABLE  XVI. 

A  LACONIC    CONDBMNiO^ 

A  8AGB  Laconic,  truly  wise. 
Whose  conversation  was  concise, 

Train'd  up  in  rigid  schools ; 
Once,  when  a  single  word  would  do^ 
Had  lavishly  made  use  of  two. 

In  high  contempt  of  rules. 
A  bill  against  him  was  preferred. 
The  charge  by  evidence  averr'd. 

That  fully  prov'd  the  fact : 
The  judges  aggravate  tlie  crime. 
In  words  as  few,  and  little  time. 

As  answer'd  men  compact. 
Quoth  one,  "  Tlie  being  too  verbose 
A  misdemeanor  is  su  gross. 

Of  that  pernicious  kind ! 
The  punishment  must  reach  your  sense. 
And  reason  smart  for  this  ofience, 

By  torturing  your  mind. 
"  Read  Jura  Populi  o'er  twice, 
Pittis  and  Bunyan,  books  of  price. 

And  Oats's  modest  vein  : 
Read  Baxter's  volumes,  Tindal's  works, 
Yorkshire  Fetish  with  that  of  Bucks, 

True  cant  and  libel  strain, 
"  For  solid  nonsense,  thoughtless  word^ 
The  Vindication  of  the  Lords, 

That  answers  Mack  worth's  State : 
Read  first  and  second  paragraph, 
If  possible  drudge  on  through  half. 

Your  crime  you  'II  expiate." 
The  wretch  with  strong  convulsions  shook, 
Despair  and  anguish  in  his  l(X)k, 

To  Heaven  for  mercy  cry'd : 
Quoth  he,  "  Send  gibbet*,  racks,  or  wheel, 
Algiers  and  gallies  please  me  well, 

Such  torments  I  '11  abide. 
"  But  damn  me  not  for  one  offence. 
To  volumes  unally'd  to  sen-^e, 

Vairdy  to  wa>te  my  breatli : 
That  answer  to  the  Commons'  Rights 
With  labourM  dullness  so  affrights, 

The  thoughts  are  worse  than  death,*' 


END  OF  YALDEN'S  POEMS. 
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THE 

LIFE  OF  TICKELL. 

BF  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Thomas  TICKELL,  the  son  of  the  reverend  Richard  Tickcll,  was  bom  in  1686 
at  Bridekiik  in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April  1701  became  a  member  of  Queens  Col- 
lege in  Oxford ;  in  l^OS  he  was  made  master  of  arts ;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  was 
chosen  fellow ;  for  which,  as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking  orders,  he 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  crown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and  then 
vacated  it,  by  marrying,  in  that  year,  at  Dublin. 

Tkkell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who  wear  away  their  lives  in  closets ;  he  entered 
early  into  the  worid,  and  was  long  busy  in  public  aiiairs ;  in  which  he  was  initiated 
imder  the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses 
in  praise  of  Rosamond. 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  deny  regard ;  for  they  contain  some 
of  the  most  elegant  encomiastic  strains ;  and,  among  the  innumerable  poems  of  the 
same  kind,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a  coniparison. 
It  may  deserve  observation,  that  when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of  Addi- 
lOD,  he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled,  Tickell. 

Let  joy  salute  feir  Rosamonda's  shade. 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido*s  ghost  she  roves. 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves, 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate. 
Since  Love,  which  made  them  wretched,  makes  them  great 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gained  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

TICKELL. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  ?;hall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree  j 
Or  in  feir  series  laurd'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

POPE. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  at  the  appearance  of  Cato,  witli  equal 
skill,  but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne  were  negotiating  with  France,  Tickell  published 
The  Prospect  of  Peace,  a  poem,  of  which  the  tendency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from 
tlic  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity.      How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift 

VOL  XI.  H 
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afterwards  mentioned  as  Whiggissimus,  had  then  connected  himself  with  any  party,  I 
know  not ;  this  poem  certainly  did  not  Hatter  the  practices,  or  promote  the  opinions,  of 
the  men  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  befriended. 

Mr,  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then  in  power,  suffered  hb  friendship  to 
prevail  over  his  public  spirit,  and  gave  in  the  Spectator  such  praises  of  Tickell  s  poem, 
that  when,  after  having  long  wbhed  to  peruse  it>  I  laid  hold  on  it  at  last,  I  thought  it 
unequal  to  the  honours  which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to  be  approved 
rather  than  admired.  But  the  hope  excited  by  a  work  of  genius,  bebg  general  and 
indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.  It  was  read  at  that  time  with  so  mnch  favour,  that  six 
editions  were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  king  George  he  sung  The  Royal  Progress ;  which,  being  inserted  in 
the  Spectator,  is  well  known ;  and  of  which  it  is  just  to  say,  tliat  it  b  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in  Tickell's  life  was  his  publication  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  translated  by  himself,  an  apparent  opposition  to  Pope's  Homer, 
of  which  the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at  the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were  both  good ;  but  that  Tickell's  was  the 
best  that  ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adherents  and  followers,  were 
certain  to  concur.  Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  dismayed ;  **  for,"  says  he, 
**  I  have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob  on  my  side."  But  he  remarks,  "  that  it  is  common 
for  the  smaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence  what  they  want  in  numbers ;  he  appeals 
to  the  people  as  hb  proper  judges;  and,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  him,  he  it 
in  little  care  about  the  high-flyers  at  Button's." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addbon  an  impartial  judge ;  for  he  considered  him  as  the 
writer  of  Tickell's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspicion  I  will  literally  transcribe  from 
Mr.  Spence's  Collection. 

"  There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope)  between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some 
time ;  and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together,  for  a  good  while,  any  where  but  at 
Button's  coffee-house,  where  I  used  to  see  him  almost  every  day. — On  his  meeting  me 
there,  one  day  in  particular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  dine  with 
me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I  staid  till  those  people  were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philips).  We 
went  accordingly ;  and  after  dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  '  That  he  had  wanted  for  some  time 
to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend  Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  translated  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad ;  that  he  designed  to  j)rint  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look  it  over ; 
that  he  must  tlierefore  beg  that  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book, 
because,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double-dealing.'  I  assured  him,  that  I 
did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  lliat  he  ivas  going  to  publish  hb  translation ; 
that  he  certainly  had  as  much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself;  and  that  pub- 
lishing belli  was  entering  on  a  fair  stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire  him  to 
look  over  my  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  because  he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Tickell  s;  but  could 
wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observations  on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finbhed, 
:ind  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  uj>on.  Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second 
book  the  next  morning ;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days  after  returned  it,  with  very  high 
comniendalions.  Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Tickell  was publbhing  tlie 
lirst  book  of  the  Iliad,  I  met  Dr.  Young  in  the  street ;  and  upon  our  falling  into  that 
>ul»{  >  !.  the  Doctor  expressed  a  groat  deal  of  surprize  at  Tickell's  having  had  such  a  tran»- 
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ktion  80  long  by  him.  He  said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and  that  thei'e  must 
be  some 'mistake  in  the  matter;  that  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other  whatever 
verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least  things ;  that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied  in 
^o  long  a  work  there  without  his  knowmg  something  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  bad 
never  beard  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion.  The  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  together 
with  what  Steele  has  said  against  Tickell  in  relation  to  this  afikir,  make  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  there  was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ;  and  indeed  Tickell  him- 
self, who  IS  a  very  fair  worthy  man,  has  since,  in  a  manner  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me. 
When  it  was  introduced  into  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope,  by  a 
third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  zeal  for  his 
departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  owning  it." 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints  that  other  circumstances  con- 
curred. Pope  always  in  his  Art  of  Sinking  quotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be  tedious ;  the  palm  is  now  given  universally 
to  Pope ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's  were  rather  to  be  preferred;  and  Pope 
teems  to  have  since  borrowed  something  from  them  in  the  correction  of  liis  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed,  Tickell  gave  what  assistance  his  pen 
would  supply.  His  Letter  to  Avignon  stands  high  among  party-poems ;  it  expresses 
contempt  without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  insolence.  It  had  the  success 
which  it  deserved,  being  five  times  printed. 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addison,  who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  the  lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither  and  employed  him  in  public  busi- 
ness; and  when  (1717)  af^rwards  he  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state,  made  him  under- 
secretary. Their  friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without  abatement ;  for,  when 
Addison  died,  he  lefl  bun  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  with  a  solemn  recom- 
mendation to  the  patronage  of  Craggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which  could  owe  none  of  its 
beauties  to  the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  to  Jiave  strengthened  or  embellished 
his  earlier  compositions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  produced  nobler  lines  than 
are  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sublime  or  more  elegant 
fboeral-poem  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  made  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a 
place  of  great  honour ;  in  which  he  continued  till  1 740,  when  he  died  on  the  t>venty 
third  of  April  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longest  is  Kensington  Gardens,  of  which  the  ver- 
afication  is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian  dei- 
tits  and  Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  exploded  beings  could  have  done 
much;  and,  when  they  are  brought  together,  they  only  make  each  other  contemptible. 
ToTidsell,  however,  cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor  poets ;  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator.  With  respect  to 
hii  personal  character,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  conversation,  at  least  a  tem- 
perate lover  of  wine  and  company,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  without  censure* 
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SUEEN  CAROLINE'S 

UMtWXilVlG    THE    LOUCINCI    OF    THE   ALACK    PRtyCEj 
«fB  az^rmy   v.   at  QUEIN's   CDtL£C£,   oiforo. 

WHERE  bold  and  piureful  soani»  wciire  of  fame, 
The  pile,  now  worthy  grf^t  PlitlSppa^si  iiiiniCj 
Mark  IliBt  old  ruiHf  gothic  and  tincouth, 
\^Tieit  the  BUok  EdwaM  passM  his  berirdless  youth  ; 
Aiui  the  Fifth  Hf^nry,  fifr  hia  firit  renown. 
Out-strip  pM  each  rh-aJ  ni  a  stuclent^s  ^wn~ 

In  thut  coarse  age  wsfre  princea  fijivil  to  disfll 
mth  meagre  moiika,  iltjJ  haunt  the  slJerit  cell ; 
fert  frvm  the  monart^h'a  to  thfi  Muse's  cifitirL, 
ThdrtticalsitftTefmgaL  aud  their  3\eep»  werp  short ; 
Tw  couch  at  curfeu-time  they  thought  no  Scuni, 
Aod  froze  at  matim  e\*ery  winter- mum  ; 
They  nad,  an  early  btifjk,  the  starry  frame, 
JLiidli«rpM  ejich  coiistdl*tion  by  its  name; 
Art  after  art  s^tljl  dawnm>^  to  their  view, 
And  thetf  miind  openinfj  as  their  sitature  grew. 

Yef,  vhi^e  ri|ie  mfinhood  sprt^a^l  tmrfauiu  50  frirj 
Sigei  in  peace,  and  demi-p:dfS  in  i*ar  ! 
Wlw,  ^em  in  fiijtit,  made  echcnnij  Crc5*i  rini;^, 
Arnl.  mild  in  coiiqiie.st,  sen'd  his  raptive  king  ! 
Wbi  lerainM^  at  Afnncourt,  the  vtefor's  bay  5  ; 
Kor  iJXfk  hUnsielf,  but  gavf  guoc!  Heytvtn,  tlir  praise! 
Tliy  nureelmi^T  ancien^  dome  I  tu  \nrtuc  furuiM  j, 
Tomercy  liiitenin^,  whijpt  in  fieldi*  they  !sti»aii*d: 
Fwflce  10  t)^e  fieree  i  and  warm  th^  opprfst  Id  MtVf  j 
Tbrrjii^h  life  revered,  and  worshipM  m  the  j^mv^t?  ! 

In  tenfold  pride  th^  mnuMcriuK  nii^lk  shnUfititnet 
The  5tottf  ly  work  of  boniitfwiifi  I 'mr^djiiL* ; 
And  ble^  Philippa,  with  nnenvi^-nsrye^, 
Frtitn  }feavea  behold  her  nv?il'ft  fabrii'  ri^p^ 
If  #tiU.  briirht  f^irit,  this  ?pot  d^^erveti  Ihy  o;ire, 
iTieline  tht^  to  ih'  ambitioui  ^h^,^'^^  pmyrr: 
f>,  cipity'st  lh\}\i  Win  yoMnt:  Williaiii'i-bhjcniii  hi  tract' 
His  mother's  walls,  Eind  litl  thv  RlwaMV  pi  n  1% 
How  wirtikl  that  ffeniufi,  who^c  pnipHiiinji  ^m%^ 
Haif  here  twice  hover'd  o'er  ihe^^M^^  uf  kiu^s, 
i>cv*nd  triumphant  t^  his  ancient  st*nt, 
A%1  lak^  ta  charge  a  third  Ptauta^irnin  i 


TO    Ta?    SUFPOStD 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Is  eonrta  lieentionfl,  and  a  nh^melesv  iA^^f^, 
How  ling  the  war  s^hall  wit  with  virtue  wage  ? 
Enchanted  by  ibis  prostituted  fair, 
tVur  youth  nui  headlong  in  the  fatal  inare  ; 
In  heltjht  of  rapttire  clasp  nnhcedi?d  pains. 
Am]  <^u4^k  poNution  through  thtiir  liugl'mg  veinj  ? 

Thy  spotlesa  thouijhbi  imKlijtkM  thftfrie^t  may 
A  rut  the  pure  vt^tA  in  her  bo^^om  wear.  [bear ; 

To  Lini^>]ijii5s  blihlien  and  diminish'd  pride. 
Thy  tili^Ti  bet  I  it  J  ss  whdt  treacliLinurv  iovc  would  hide  ; 
Nor  haii^Vi  thy  prtci^pts,  but  infu^*d  by  >itealt|]j 
f*Jt;a&'d  while  they  cnit-^  and  cheat  ui*  into  btidlh^ 
Thy  work"^  in  ChhA'S  toilet  f^^in  a  part, 
Ami  wjrli  bi^  tuilor  tliare  the  fi^pliag's  bciart: 
I^ah'd  iij  thy  Kilirc,  the  pcnurjguf  dt 
J^oglis  at  himM'lf,  and  tindh  no  harm  St)  wit : 
pram  felon  g^amestera  the  niw  inquire  is  free. 
And!  Britain  owes  her  rtisctjed  wak4  to  thee. 
His  mi-.p  the  frubc  viscomu  dreafls  to  toast. 
Or  his  third  enve  tlic  >hdlow  Templar  boast ; 
And  the  m*ih  firfjl,  whi^  scornM  ihc  beaten  road^ 
parr  s  t|oake  at  thouiieri  aud  confess  bis  Gj^, 

The  biainlcssi^  stnpliu^,  i^ho,  expel Td  th-:  tthWTi, 
DsmnM  tlie  Htittcolleiie  and  ptdiuide  (Town, 
A*M  by  thy  nfime,  ia  dumb,  and  tbrire  a  *c«k 
Spells  uncouth  Latin ^  and  prtleud^  to  Greek* 
A  Haimt^Tmi;  tribe  \  such,  born  to  wide  estates. 
With  yra  and  110  in  si^iatLy  b^ld  debatje<i : 
At  IcrjcHi  dejipi^'d  +'aeh  tii  his  fiebLj  retired, 
Ftrst  Mith  the  doiy^s,  aiid  km)Br  anud st  tliL-  squires  | 
Fiitui  |>ert  to  stupid^  5. inks  supinely  duwii^ 
In  y^>uth  a  eoh^omb,  and  in  ai^e  n  down, 

Such  FLiiders    suoitfd,  tiiuu  wing 'in    thy   daring 
ilfUht, 
ASkivi:  fh*  ststr^,  and  tre^ad'st  the  fields  of  %ht; 
Kimc,  lleavi  n  ntid  Mel  I,  ttrt-  thy  <  halted  theme, 
Anii  vi>;uiis  such  A>  hIuvi^  himself  Tni^lii  dream; 
Mtoi  !<iiiik  t*)  ihhviy,  ihouii^b  to  d<»ry  boni^ 
il'  i\cu>  pride  when  upn^ihi,  and  depra\  'd  his  i^cortL 

Sue  1 1  hit>ta  iiUiiif?  cunUl  Ilritish  Vitt>d  lend, 
Aiid  iboit  iilijUe  ikitfve  iVuru  sLsch  a  tricrvi  j 
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A  debt  80  borrowed  is  illustrious  shame, 
And  fame  when  shar'd  with  him  is  double  fame. 
So,  ftush'd  with  sweets  by  Beauty's  queen  bestow'd, 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  ^neas  glow'd : 
Such  generous  strifes  Eugene  and  Marlborough  try. 
And  as  in  glory,  so  in  friendship  vie. 

Permit  these  lines  by  thee  to  live — nor  blame 
A  Muse  that  parts  and  languishes  for  feme ; 
That  fears  to  s  uk  when  humbler  themes  she  sings, 
lx)st  in  the  mass  of  mean  forj^otten  things : 
Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophesy,  my  rhymes, 
The  praise  of  virgins  in  succeeding  times : 
Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  see, 
But  stand  protected,  as  inspir'd,  by  thee. 

So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  rise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies ; 
Through  the  new  pupil  fostering  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  blow 
Aloft ;  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown. 
With  borrow'd  life,  and  vigour  not  his  own. 


A  POEM, 


TO   HIS   EXCELLENCY   THE    LORD   PRIVY-SEAL, 

ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

....  Sacerdos 

Fronde  super  mitram,  &  felici  comptus  oliva. 

Virg. 

TO  THE  LORD  PRIVY  SEAL, 

CoKTENDiNc  kings,  and  fields  of  death,  too  long 
Have  been  the  subject  of  the  British  song. 
Who  hath  not  read  of  fam'd  Ramillia's  plain, 
Bavaria's  fall,  and  Danube  choak'd  with  slain ! 
Exhausted  themes  !  a  gentler  note  I  raise. 
And  sing  returning  peace  in  softer  lays. 
Their  fury  quell'd,  and  martial  racre  allay'd, 
I  wait  our  heroes  in  the  sylvan  shade  : 
Disbanding  hosts  are  irnag'd  to  my  mind. 
And  warring  powers  in  friendly  leagues  combin'd. 
While  ease  and  pleasure  make  the  nations  smile. 
And  Heaven  and  Anna  bless  Britannia's  isle. 

Well  sends  our  queen  her  mitred  Bristol  forth. 
For  early  counsels  fam'd,  and  long-try'd  worth; 
Who,  thirty  rolling  years,  had  oft  withheld 
The  Swede  and  Saxon  from  the  dusty  field ; 
Completely  form'd  to  heal  the  Christian  wounds. 
To  name  the  kings,  and  give  each  kingdom  t)0unds; 
The  face  of  ravag'd  Nature-to  repair. 
By  leagues  to  soften  Earth,  and  Heaven  by  prayer, 
To  gain  by  love,  where  rage  and  slaughter  fail. 
And  make  the  crosier  o'er  the  sword  prevail. 

So  when  great  Moses,  with  Jehovah's  wand, 
Had  scatter'd  plagues  o'er  stubborn  Pharaoh's  land, 
Kow  spread  an  host  of  locusts  round  the  shore, 
Now  tum'd  Nile's  fattening  streams  to  putrid  gore ; 
P](!iity  and  gladness  mark'd  the  priest  of  Hod, 
Ai^l  sudden  almonds  shot  from  Aaron's  rod. 

O  thcni,  from  whom  these  bounteous  ble^si^J^c  flow, 
To  whom,  as  chief,  the  hopes  of  peace  we  owe, 
(Fr»r  next  U,  thee,  the  mnn  whom  kings  contend 
To  'tyle  cjmpanion,  and  to  make  thtir  fiif  ml, 
Cr'reat  Strafford,  rich  in  every  <  ourtiy  giacc, 
Willi  joyfid  piMt'  acee])t«^  tht-  second  pla(-c) 
From  Britain's  isle,  and  hi>'  sacred  sprJn,<:,^, 
Cne  hour,  oh  !  listen  while  the  Muses  bing. 


Though  ministers  of  mighty  monarchi  wut. 
With  beating  hearts  to  Team  their  mastfere'  fiite. 
One  hour  forbear  to  speak  thy  queen's  commands^ 
Nor  think  the  world,  thy  charge,  neglected  stands  ; 
Tlie  blissftil  prospects,  in  my  verse  display'd 
May  lure  the  stubborn,  the  deceiv'd  persuade : 
Ev'n  thou  to  peace  shalt  speedier  urge  the  way. 
And  more  be  hasten'd  by  this  short  delay. 

ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

THE  haughty  Gaul,  in  ten  campaigns  o'erthrown. 
Now  ceas'd  to  think  the  western  world  his  own. 
Oft  had  he  mourn  d  his  boasting  leaders  bound. 
And  his  proud  bulwarks  smoking  on  the  ground  : 
In  vain  with  powers  renew'd  he  lilPd  the  plain. 
Made  timorous  vows,  and  brib'd  tlie  saints  in  vain  ; 
As  oft  his  legions  did  th»  tight  decline, 
Lurk'd  in  the  trench,  and  skulk'd  behind  the  line. 
Before  his  eyes  the  fancied  javelin  gleams, 
At  feasts  he  starts,  and  seems  dethron'd  in  dreams  j 
On  glory  past  reflects  with  secret  pain, 
On  mines  exhausted,  and  on  millions  slain. 

To  Britain's  qneenthe  sceptor'd  suppliant  bends. 
To  her  his  crowns  and  infant  race  commends. 
Who  grie^  es  her  fame  with  Christian  blood  to  buy. 
Nor  asks  for  glory  at  a  price  so  high. 
At  her  deci-ee,  the  war  suspended  stands. 
And  Britiiin's  heroes  hold  their  lifted  hands. 
Their  ooen  brows  no  threatening  ftxjwbs  disguise. 
But  .gentler  passions  sparkle  in  their  eyes. 
The  Gauls,  who  never  in  their  courts  could  find 
Such  temper'd  fire  with  manly  t>eauty  joined. 
Doubt  if  they  're  those,  whom,  dreadftil  to  the  view. 
In  foims  so  fierce  their  fearful  fancies  drew ; 
At  whose  dire  names  ten  thousand  widows  prest 
Their  helpless  orphans  clinging  to  the  breast. 
In  silent  rapture  each  his  foe  sun'eys ; 
They  vow  firm  friendship,  and  give  mutual  praise. 
Brave  minds,  howe'er  at  war,  are  secret  friends  j 
Their  generous  discord  with  the  battle  ends ; 
In  peace  they  wonder  whence  dissension  rose. 
And  ask  how  souls  so  like  could  e'er  be  foes. 

Methinks  I  hear  more  friendly  shouts  rebound. 
And  social  clarions  mix  tlieir  sprightly'  sound. 
The  British  flags  are  furl'd,  her  troops  disband. 
And  scatter'd  armies  seek  their  native  land. 
The  hardy  veteran,  proud  of  many  a  scar. 
The  manly  charms  and  hooaurs  of  the  war, 
Who  hop'd  to  share  his  frien.ls'  illustrious  doom. 
And  in  the  battle  find  a  soldier's  tomb. 
Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  his  farewell  view. 
And,  si2:hing,  birls  the  glorious  camp  adieu. 

Ve  generous  fair,  receive  the  brave  with  smiles, 
O'erpay  their  sleepless  nights,  and  crown  their  toils  j 
S<jftbi;auty  is  the  gallant  soldier's  due, 
for  you  they  conquer,  and  they  bleed  for  you. 
In  vain  jiroud  Gaul  with  boastful  Spain  conspires, 
When  English  valour  EugliFh  beauty  fires  ; 
The  natit)iis  dread  your  eyes,  and  kings  despair 
Of  chiefs  so  brave,  till  th^y  have  njonphs  so  fair. 

See  the  fond  wife  in  tears  of  transport  drown'd. 
Hugs  her  rough  lord,  and  weeps  o'er  every  wound. 
Hangs  on  the  lips  that  fields  of  blood  relate. 
And  smiles,  or  trembles,  at  his  various  fate. 
Near  the  full  bowl  he  draws  the  fancy'd  line. 
And  marks  fcign'd  trenches  in  the  flowing  wine, 
Tiun  sets  tli'  invested  fo.t  before  his  eyes, 
And  mines,  Uiat  whirVd  battalions  to  the  skies  : 
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fcs  fittk  listening  progeny  tnni  pale, 
And  beg  again  to  hear  the  dreadnil  tale. 

Sotdh  di^  achievements  singt  the  bard,  that  telb 
Of  palfreyM  dames,  bold  kniji^ts,  and  magic  spells, 
Wliere  wfade  brigades  one  chamjROD'ft  arms  o*er- 

tbroir, 
And  cleave  a  giant  at  a  random  blor. 
Slay  paynims  vile,  that  force  the  fiiir,  and  tixkia 
The  goblin's  fnry,  and  the  dragon's  flame. 
Our  eager  youth  to  distant  nations  run. 
To  visit  fields,  their  valiant  fathers  won ; 
From  Flandria'sahore  tbeiroottntry's&tnetheytrsce. 
Till  fsr  Germania  shows  her  blasted  fiice. 
Th'  exulting  Briton  asks  hismoumftil  guide, 
Where  his  hard  fiite  the  lost  Bavaria  try'd : 
Wbere  Stepney  grav'd  the  stone  to  Anna's  ftmie. 
He  points  to  Blenheim,  once  a  vulgar  name ; 
Here  fled  the  Household,  there  did  Taflard  yield. 
Here  Marlborough  tum'd  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
On  those  steep  banks,  near  Bauube's  raging  flood  : 
The  Gauls  thrice  started  badL,  and  trembling  stood: 
When,  ChurchilTs  aim  perceiv'd,  they  stood  not  long, 
But  plung*d  amidst  the  waves,  a  de^oerate  throng, 
Oowds  whelmed  on  crowds  dash'd  wide  the  waterj'- 
And  drove  the  current,  to  its  distant  head.        [bed. 

At,  when  by  Raphael's,  or  by  Kneller's  hands 
A  warlike  courser  on  the  canvas  stands, 
Such  as  on  landen  bleeding  Ormond  bore. 
Or  set  young  Anmion  on  the  Granic  shore ; 
If  chance  a  generous  steed  the  work  behold. 
He  anorts,  he  neighs,  he  champs  the  foamy  gold : 
So,  Hocstet  seen,  tumultuous  passions  roll. 
And  huits  of  glory  fire  the  Britpn's  soul. 
In  &ncy'd  fi^ts  he  sees  the  troops  engage. 
And  aO  the  tempest  of  the  battle  rage. 

Charm  me,ye  powers,  with  scenes  less  nobly  bright. 
Par  humbler  thoughts  th*  inglorious  Muse  delight. 
Content  to  see  the  honours  <^  the  field 
By  plough-shares  levelled,  or  in  flowers  concealed. 
O'er  shatter'd  walls  may  creeping  ivy  twine. 
And  grass  luxuriant  clothe  the  harmless  mine. 
Tame  flocks  ascend  the  breach  without  a  wound, 
Or  crop  the  bastion,  now  a  fhiitfiil  ground ; 
While  shepherds  sleep,  along  the  rampard  laid. 
Or  pipe  beneath  the  formidable  shade. 

Who  was  the  man  ?  Oblivion  Wast  his  name, 
Tom  out,  and  blotted  from  the  list  of  Fame  ! 
Who,  fond  of  lawless  rule,  and  proudly  brave. 
First  sunk  the  filial  subject  to  a  slave, 
His  neighbour's  realms  by  frauds  unkingly  galu'd. 
In  guiltless  blood  the  sacred  ermine  stain'd, 
Laid  schemes  for  death,  to  slaughter  tum'd  his  heart, 
And  fitted  murder  to  the  miesor  art 

Ah  !  curst  Ambition,  to  thy  lures  we  owe 
All  the  great  ills,  that  mortals  bear  below. 
Curst  by  the  hind,  when  to  the  spoil  he  yields 
His  Y&u's  whole  sweat,  and  vainly  ripen  d  fields; 
Curst  by  the  maid,  torn  from  her  lovrr  s  side, 
When  left  a  widow,  though  not  yet  a  bride; 
By  mothers  curst,  when  floods  of  tears  they  shed. 
And  scatter  useless  roses  on  the  dead. 
Oh,  sacred  Bristol !  then,  what  dangers  prove 
The  arts,  thou  smiJ'st  on  with  paternal  love  ? 
Then,  mixt  with  rubbish  by  the  brutal  foes. 
In  vain  the  marble  breathes,  the  canvas  plows; 
To  shades  obscure  the  glittering  sword  pursues 
The  gentle  poet,  and  defenceless  Muse. 
A  voice  like  thine,  alone,  might  then  asswage 
The  warrior's  fur>',  and  control  his  rage ; 


To  hear  Diee  speak,  might  Ibe  fierce  Vandal  stand. 
And  fling  the  brandidi'd  sabre  firom  hb  hand. 

Far  hence  he  driven  to  Scythia's  stormy  shore 
The  drum's  harsh  music,  and  the  cannon's  roar  ; 
I«t  grim  Bellooa  haunt  the  lawless  plam, 
Where  Tartar  dans  and  grizly  Cossacks  reign; 
Let  the  steePd  Turk  be  deaf  to  matrons*  cries. 
See  virgins  ravish  d  with  relentless  eyes. 
To  death  grey  heads  and  smiling  infants  doom. 
Nor  spare  the  promise  of  the  pregnant  womb. 
O'er  wasted  kingdoms  spr^id  his  wide  command. 
The  savage  lord  of  an  unpeopled  land. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
From  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws, 
To  Europe's  wounds  a  mother's  aid  she  brings. 
And  holds  in  equal  scales  the  rival  khigs : 
Her  generous  sons  in  choicest  gifts  abound. 
Alike  in  arms,  alike  in  arts  renown'd. 

As  when  sweet  Venus  (so  the  fable  sings) 
Awak'd  by  Nereids,  from  the  ocean  springs, 
With  smiles  she  sees  the  threatening  billows  rise. 
Spreads  smooth  the  surge,and  clears  the  louring  skies. 
Light,  o*er  the  deei>,  with  fluttering  Cupids  crown*d. 
The  pearly  couch  and  silver  turtles  bound ; 
Her  tresses  shed  ambrosial  odours  round. 

Amidst  the  worid  of  waves  so  stands  serene 
Britannia's  hde,  the  ocean's  stately  quete; 
In  vain  the  nations  have  conspired  her  fall. 
Her  trench  the  sea,  and  fleets  her  floating  wall : 
Defenceless  barks,  her  powerful  navy  near. 
Have  only  waves  and  hurricanes  to  fear. 
What  bold  invader,  or  what  land  opprest, 
Hath  not  her  anger  quell'd,  her  aid  redrest ! 
Say,  Where  have  e'er  her  union-crosses  sail'd. 
But  much  her  arms,  her  justice  more  prevail'd ! 
Her  labours  are,  to  plead  th'  Almighty's  cause. 
Her  pride  to  teach  th'  untam'd  barbarian  laws : 
Who  conquers  wins  by  brutal  strength  the  prize  ; 
But  'tis  a  godlike  work  to  civilize. 

Have  we  forgot  how  from  great  Russia's  throne 
The  king,  whose  power  half  Europe's  regions  own. 
Whose  sceptre  waving,  with  one  shout  rush  forth 
In  swarms  the  hamess'd  millions  of  the  north. 
Through  realms  of  ice  pursued  his  tedious  way 
To  court  our  friendship,  and  our  fame  survey ! 
Hence  the  rich  prize  of  useful  arts  he  bore. 
And  round  his  empire  spread  the  learned  store : 
(T'  adorn  old  realms  is  more  than  new  to  raise. 
His  country's  parent  is  a  monarch's  praise.) 
His  band«?  now  march  in  just  array  to  war. 
And  Caspian  gulphs  unusual  navies  bear ; 
With  Runick  lays  Smolen'ko's  forests  ring. 
And  wonderins^  Voljra  hears  the  Muses  sing. 
Did  not  the  painted  kincrs  of  India  greet 
Our  queen,  and  lay  their  sceptres  at  her  feet? 
Chiefs  who  full  bowls  of  hostile  blood  had  quaffd, 
Fam'd  for  the  javelin,  and  envenom'd  shaft, 
Who:<e  haughty  brows  made  savages  adore. 
Nor  bow'd  to  less  than  stars  or  sun  before. 
Her  pitying  smile  accept^;  their  suppliant  claim, 
Ajid  adds  four  monarchs  to  the  Christian  name. 

Bk>t  use  V      »wer !  O  virtuous  pride  in  kings ! 
And  like  his        .ity,  whence  dominion  springs  ! 
Whtch  o'er  new  worlds  makes  Heaven's  indulgence 
And  ranges  myriads  under  laws  divine !         [shine, 
WeW  bought  with  all  that  those  sweet  regions  hold. 
With  groves  of  spices,  and  with  mines  of  i?ol<l. 

FearU^s  our  m«rchant  now  pursues  his  pin. 
And  Boams  {Stcurely  o'er  the  boundless  main. 
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Now  o'er  his  head  the  polir  Bear  he  spies, 
And  freezing  spangles  of  the  I^pland  skies  ; 
Kow  swells  his  canvas  to  the  sultry  line, 
With  glittering  spoils  where  Indian  grottos  shine. 
Where  fumes  of  incense  glad  the  southern  seas, 
And  wafted  citron  scents  the  balmy  breeze. 
Here  nearer  suns  prepare  the  sipening  gem. 
To  grace  great  Anne's  imperial  diadem, 
AinJ  here  the  ore,  whose  melted  mass  shall  yield 
On  faithftil  coins  each  memorable  lield, 
"WTiich,  mix'd  with  medals  of  immortal  Rome, 
May  clear  disputes,  and  teach  the  times  to  come. 

In  circling  beams  shall  godlike  Anna  glow, 
And  Churchill's  sword  hang  o'er  the  prostrate  foe ; 
In  comely  wounds  shall  bleeding  worthies  stand, 
Webb's  tirm  platoon,  and  Lumley's  faithful  band. 
Bold  Mordaunt  in  Iberian  trophies  drest. 
And  Campbell's  dragon  on  his  dauntless  breast. 
Great  Ormond'sd('».ds  on  Vigo's  spoils  enroU'd, 
And  Guiscard's  kiiif» 'on  Harley's  Chili  gold. 
And  if  the  Muse,  O  Bristol  might  decree, 
H-  r  ■  Granville  noted  by  the  lyre  should  be. 
The  lyre  for  Granville,  and  the  cross  for  thee. 

Such  are  the  honours  grateful  Britain  pays; 
So  patriots  merit,  and  so  monarchs  praise. 
O'er  distant  tiiiKS  such  records  shall  prevail. 
When  Ensrlish  numbers,  antiquated,  fail : 
A  tritlinp:  s  -ng  tbf  Muse  can  only  yield, 
And  i.(M)th  her  soldicTS  panting  from  the  field. 
To^weet  retiremcntii  see  them  safe  convey'd, 
And  raisf;  their  battles  in  the  rural  sliade. 
From  fields  of  <leath  to  Woodstock's  peaceful  glooms, 
(Tlie  fWKd's  haunt)  Uritannia's  hero  comes— 
Bt'zin  iny  Muse,  and  softly  touch  the  string: 
Here  Hem  y  lov'd ;    and  Chaucer  learn VI  to  sing. 

Hail,  fabled  grotto  !   hail,  Klysian  ikA\ ! 
Thou  fairest  soot  of  fair  IJiitannia's  ibie  ! 
Where  liings  of  old,  conceal'd,  forgut  the  throne. 
And  Jieauty  wa<;  content  to  shine  unknown; 
Where  Love  and  War  by  turns  pavilions  rear. 
And  Henry's  bowers  near  Blenheim's  dome  appear; 
The  weary 'd  champion  lull  in  soft  alcoves, 
Thr  noblest  boast  of  thy  romantic  groves. 
Oft,  if  t lie  Muse  presage,  shall  he  be  seen 
By  Rosamonda  fleeting  o'er  the  green, 
In  (beams  be  ha i I'd  by  herot!s'  mighty  shades, 
And  ht!ar  old  Chaucer  warble  through  the  glaJdes, 
O'er  the  faoi  d  echoingvaults  his  name  shall  bound, 
And  hill  to  hill  reHect  the  fa v«)u rite  sound. 

llvrc,  here  at  least  thy  love  for  arms  give  o'er, 
>'or,  one  world  conqucr'd,  foully  wish  for  more. 
Vice  of  great  soiUs  alone !  O  thirst  of  fame  ! 
The  Muse  admires  it,  while  she  strives  to  blame. 
T<iy  toils  be  now  to  chase  the  bounding  deer, 
Or  \'icw  the  coursers  stretch  in  wild  career. 
This  lovely  scene  shall  sooth  thy  soul  to  rest. 
An  I  weir  eaeh  dreadful  image  from  thy  bnust 
AVlth  pleasure,  by  thy  conquests  shalt  thou  see 
Th','  queen  triumphant,  and  all  Euro])e  free. 
T<oCTres  henceforth  shall  thy  repose  destroy, 
B  it  what  th'Ai  iriv'5-t  the  world,  thyself  enjoy. 

Swei  t  St)l!tu'le  !  ^\  heu  life's  gay  hoiirs  are  past 
llove'evwe  r.<n-e,  in  thee  we  fix  at  b"~t: 
T)st  throuf^h  tempestuous  seas  (th<?  voyage  o'er) 
Pale  we  Un»k  baek,  and  bless  thy  friendly  shore. 
Our  own  strict  judges  oar  past  life  we  scan, 
And  a'^k  if  ::,n(Hy  liat;i  enlargd  the  span  : 
If  hri;,'bt  the  pruspcet,  we  the  grave  defy, 
Truot  future  aj^^es,  aiid  coiitcnted  die. 


"^^lien  strangers  from  far  distant  climes  shall « 
To  view  the  pomp  of  this  triumphant  dome. 
Where,  rear'd  aloft,  dissembled  trophies  stai^^ 
And  breathing  labours  of  the  sculptor's  hand. 
Where  KncUer's  art  shall  paint  the  flying  Gaol, 
And  Bourbon's  woes  shall  fill  the  story'd  wall ; 
Heirs  of  thy  blood  shall  o'er  their  bounteous  board 
Fix  Europe's  guard,  thy  monumental  sword. 
Banners  that  oft  have  wav'd  on  conquer'd  walls. 
And  trumps,  that  drown'd  the  groans  of  gasping 

Gauls. 
Fair  dames  shall  oft,  with  curious  eye,  explore 
Tfie  costly  robes  that  slaughter'd  generals  wore, 
Rich  trappings  from  the  Danube's  whirlpools  brought, 
(Hesperian  nuns  the  gorgeous  broidery  wrought) 
Belts  stifi*  with  gold,  the  Boian  horseman's  pride. 
And  Gaul's  fair  flowers,  in  human  crimson  dy'd. 
Of  Churchill's  race  perhaps  some  lovely  boy 
Shall  mark  the  bumish'd  steel  that  hangs  on  hig;h, 
iJhall  gaze  transported  on  its  glittering  charms. 
And  reach  it  struggling  with  unequal  arms, 
By  signs  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound  request. 
Then  seek,  in  starts,  the  hushing  mother's  bresust* 

So  in  the  painter's  animated  frame. 
Where  Mars  embraces  the  soft  Paphian  dame. 
The  httle  Loves  in  sport  his  fauchion  wield. 
Or  join  their  strength  to  heave  his  ponderous  shield: 
One  strokes  the  plume  in  Tytion's  gore  embrued. 
And  one  the  spear,  that  reeks  with  Typhon's  blood; 
Another's  infant  brows  the  helm  sustain. 
He  nods  his  crest,  and  frights  the  shrieking  train. 

Thus,  the  rude  tempest  of  the  field  o'erblown. 
Shall  whiter  lounds  of  smiling  years  roll  on. 
Our  victors,  blest  in  peace,  forget  their  wars, 
F.njoy  past  dangers,  and  absolve  the  stars. 
But,  oh !  what  sorrows  shall  bedew  your  urns. 
Ye  lionour'd  shades,  whom  widow 'd  Albion  mourns ! 
If  your  thin  forms  yet  discontented  moan. 
And  haunt  the  mangled  mansions,  once  vour  own; 
Behold  what  flowers  the  pious  Muses  strow, 
And  tears,  which  in  the  midst  of  triumph  flow ; 
Cypre^'^s  and  bays  your  envy'd  brows  surround. 
Your  names  the  tended  matron's  heart  shall  wound. 
And  the  soft  maid  grow  pensive  at  the  sound. 

Accept,  great  i\nne,  the  tears  their  memory  draws. 
Who  nobly  perish 'd  in  their  sovereign's  cause: 
For  thou  in  pity  bid 'st  the  war  give  o'er, 
Mourn'st  thy  slain  heroes,  nor  wilt  venture  more. 
Vast  price  of  blood  on  each  victorious  day  I 
(But  Europe's  freedom  doth  that  price  repay.) 
lamented  triumphs  !  when  one  breath  must  tell 
That  Marlborough  conquer'd,  and  that  Dormer  fell. 

Great  queen  !    whose  n£vme  strikes  haughty  mo- 
narchs pale, 
On  whose  just  sceptre  hangs  Europa's  scale. 
Whose  arm  like  Mercy  wounds,  decides  like  Fate, 
On  whose  decree  the  nations  anxious  wait : 
From  Albion's  cliffs  thy  wide-extended  hand 
Shall  o'er  the  main  to  far  Peru  command  ; 
So  vast  a  tract  whose  wide  domain  shall  run. 
Its  circlliic:  skies  shall  sec  no  setting  sun. 
'Ihcc,  thee  an  hundred  lanccuages  shall  claim. 
And  savat^e  Indians  swear  by  Anna's  name  ; 
The  line  and  t)oles  shall  own  thy  rightful  swaj', 
Anfl  thy  commands  the  sever'd  globe  obey. 

Kound  tiie  vast  ball  thy  new  dominions  chain 
The  watery  kingdoms,  and  control  the  main  ; 
MaiTellan's  straits  to  Gil)raltar  they  join. 
Across  tl;e  seas  a  fornii<Iable  line; 
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Tbe  sigiit  of  advene  Gaul  we  tear  no  more. 
Bat  pteasM  see  Dunkirk,  now  a  guiltless  shore ; 
Id  Tain  great  Nt^tune  tore  the  narrow  ground, 
And  meant  his  waters  for  Britannia's  bound; 
Her  giant  genius  takes  a  mighty  stride, 
Aad  sets  lijs  foot  beyond  the  encroaching  tide  ; 
On  either  bank  the  land  its  master  knows, 
jUid  in  the  midst  the  subject  ocean  flows. 

So  near  proud  Rhodes,  across  the  raging  flood, 
Stupendous  form  !  the  vast  Colossus  stood, 
(While  at  one  foot  their  thronging  gallies  ride, 
A  whole  hour's  sail  scarce  reach  the  further  side) 
Be^Txt  his  brazen  thighs,  in  loose  array, 
Ten  thousand  streamers  on  the  billows  play. 

By  Barley's  counsels,  Dunkirk,  now  restor'd 
To  Britain's  empire,  owns  her  ancient  lord. 
In  him  transfus'd  his  godlike  father  reigns, 
Bich  in  the  blood  which  sweli'd  that  patriot's  veins, 
Who,  boldly  faithful,  met  his  sovereign's  frown, 
And  scom'd  for  gold  to  yield  th'  important  town. 
His  son  wa5  bom  the  ravish'd  prey  to  claim. 
And  France  still  trembles  at  an  Harley's  name, 

A  fort  so  dreadful  to  our  English  shore. 
Our  fleets  scarce  fear'd  the  sands  or  tempests  more. 
Whose  vast  expenses  to  such  sums  amount. 
That  the  tax'd  Gaul  scarce  fumish'd  out  th'  account, 
Whose  walls  such  bulwarks,  such  vast  towers  restrain, 
Its  weakest  ramparts  are  tlie  rocks  and  main, 
His  boast  great  Louis  yields,  and  cheaply  buys 
Thy  friendship,  Anna,  with  the  mi.^hty  prize. 
Holland  repining,  and  in  grief  cast  down, 
Sees  the  new  glories  of  the  British  crown : 
Ah !  may  thcj-  ne'er  provoke  thee  to  tlie  fight, 
Nor  foes,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gaul,  invite. 
Soon  may  they  hold  the"  olive,  soon  asswage 
Their  secret  murmurs,  nor  call  forth  thy  rage 
To  rend  their  banks,  and  pour,  at  one  command. 
Thy  realm,  tba  sea,  o'er  their  precarious  land. 

Henceforth  be  thine,  vice-gercnt  of  the  skies, 
Scom'd  worth  to  raise,  and  vice  in  rubes  chastise. 
To  dry  the  orphan's  tears,  and  fmni  the  bar,    • 
Chace  the  brib'd  judtjc,  and  hush  the  wordy  war, 
Deny  the  curst  blasphemer's  tonicue  to  rage. 
And  turn  God's  fiiry  from  an  impious  a^e. 
Blest  change  !  the  soldier's  late  destroying  hand 
Shall  rear uew temples  in  his  native  land; 
ATstaken  zealots  shall  with  fear  behold. 
And  beg  admittance  in  our  sacred  fold ; 
On  her  own  works  the  pious  queen  shall  smile, 
And  turn  her  cares  upon  her  favourite  isle. 

So  the  keen  bolt  a  warrior  angel  aims, 
Array'd  in  clouds,  and  wrapt  in  mantling  flames ; 
He  bears  a  tempest  on  his  sounding  wings, 
And  his  red  arm  the  forky  vengeance  flings  ; 
At  length.  Heaven's  wrath  appeas'd,  he  quits  the  war. 
To  roll  his  orb,  and  guide  his  destinM  star. 
To  shed  kind  fate,  and  lucky  hours  bcfltow, 
And  smile  propitious  on  the  world  btilow. 

Around  thy  throne  shall  faitliful  nobles  wait. 
These  guard  the  church,  and  those  direct  the  state. 
To  Bristol,  graceful  in  maternal  tears, 
The  Church  her  towery  forehead  gently  rears  ', 
She  begs  her  pious  son  t'  assert  her  cause 
Defend  her  rights,  and  recnforce  her  laws. 
With  holy  zeal  the  sacretl  work  begin, 
To  bend  the  stubborn,  and  the  mtiek  to  win. 

Our  Oxford's  earl  in  careful  tlioiii^ht  shall  stand, 
To  niae  his  oueen,  and  save  a  sinking  land. 


The  wealthiest  glebe  to  ravenous  Spaniards  known 
He  marks,  and  makes  the  goklen  world  our  own. 
Content  with  hands  unsoil'd  to  guard  the  prcse. 
And  keep  the  store  with  undesiring  eyes. 

So  round  the  tree,  that  bore  He8|x?rian  gold. 
The  sacred  watch  lay  curl'd  in  many  a  fold. 
His  eyes  upi-rearing  to  th'  unListcd  prey. 
The  sleepless  guardian  wasted  life  away. 

Beneath  the  peaceful  olives,  rals'd  by  yoq, 
Her  ancient  pride,  shall  every  art  renew, 
(The  arts  wiUi  you  fam'd  Harcourt  shall  defend^ 
And  courtly  Oolingbroke  the  Muse's  friend.) 
With  piercing  eye  some  search  where  Nature  p^ayv^ 
And  trac^  the  wanton  throu'^h  her  darksome  maze. 
Whence  health  from  herbs;  from  sctds  how  groves 
How  \ital  streams  in  circling  efldies  run.      [begun, 
&)me  teach  why  rornd  the  Sun  the  s})heres  advance. 
In  the  jix'd  measures  of  tii^ir  mysiic  dance, 
How  tides,  when  hcav'd  by  pressing  ni<jons,  o'erflov. 
And  sun-born  Iris  paints  her  showery  bow. 
In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound. 
Shall  sport  ne  more  in  aibitrarj'  sound, 
But  buskin'd  bards  hencefoit'i  shall  wistly  rage. 
And  Grecian  plans  reform  IJrttannia's  stage : 
Till  Congrove  bids  her  smile,  Augusta  stands 
And  longs  to  weep  when  flowing  Kowe  commands* 
Britain's  Spectators  shall  their  strength  combine 
To  mend  our  morals  and  our  taste  n  tine, 
Fight  virtue's  cause,  stand  up  in  wit's  defence. 
Win  us  fiom  vice,  and  laugh  us  into  sense. 
Nor,  Prior,  hast  thou  husii'd  the  trunp  in  vain. 
Thy  lyre  shall  now  revive  her  miithlul  strain. 
New  talcs  shall  now  be  told ;  if  rinht  1  see. 
The  soul  of  Chaucer  is  rector  d  in  thee. 
Garth,  in  majc  tic  nunil)ers,  to  the  stars 
Sluill  raise  mojk  heroes,  and  fantastic  wars  ; 
Like  the  young  spreading  laurel,  Popo,thy  name 
Shoots  up  with  stri-agth,  and  rises  into  fauic; 
With  Philips  .^hall  the  peaceful  \all.es  ruig. 
And  Britain  hear  a  se(!ond  S|>enscr  s:ng. 
That  much-lov'd  youth.wl  loin  I  "trecht's  m  alls  confine. 
To  Bristol's  praises  shall  his  Str all' ad's  join: 
He  t(X),  from  whum  aitentjvo  Oxford  draws 
Kulos  for  just  thinkinii,  and  poetic  laws, 
To  grt>wiii|^  bards  his  ieariied  aid  shall  lend. 
The  strictest  critic,  and  the  kinde  t  friend. 
Kv'n  mine,  abaNhful  Muse,  wlto^e  rud«*  essays 
Scarce  hope  for  pardon,  not  aspire  to  prai-e, 
Chcrish'd  by  y  u,  in  t  rne  may  grow  to  fame. 
And  mine  survive  with  Bristol's  glorious  ua  ne. 

Fir'd  with  the  views  this  gl'ticiing  scene  displays. 
And  sniit  with  passinn  for  my  e.-kuutry's  praise, 
My  artl.ss  rec(l  att  mpts  this  lofiy  theme, 
Whtrc  sacred  Jsis  rolls  her  ancient  stream  ; 
In  eloisterM  domes,  the  great  Philii)pa's  pride,   [side, 
Whert;  L<\Trnini;  blooms,  while  Fa;neand  Worth  pre- 
Where  the  lifth  Ht*nr\'  arts  and  arms  was  taught. 
And  Kdwartl  foi-m'd  his  Cn  ssy,  yet  unfought, 
Where  laun  I'd  bards  have  struck  the  warbling  strings. 
The  seatof  sai;es,  and  Ihe  nurse  of  kings. 
Her*'  thy  eouiinands,  O  Lancaster,  inflame 
My  e^igiT  bryast  to  raise  the  British  name, 
Urgi'  iiU  my  soul,  with  no  i;^noble  piide, 
T.)  v.a..  the  Mu50,  whom  A<ldi»on  eixioy'd, 
S,'«'  that  holfl  swan  to  Heaven  subl;in«  ly  sotr^ 
Purbue  at  distance,  and  his  steps  adore. 
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MIL  ADDISON, 


OPERA  OF  ROSAMOND. 

Ne  fortfe  pudori 

Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  solers,  &  cantor  Apollo. 

Thb  Opera  first  Italian  masters  taug'it, 
Enrich'ci  with  songs,  but  innocent  of  thought  j 
Britannia's  learned  theatre  disdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enervate  strains ; 
And  blushes,  on  her  injur'd  stage  to  see 
Nonsense  well-tun'd,  and  sweet  stupidity. 

No  charms  are  wanting  to  thy  artful  song, 
S^ft  as  CoreiU,  and  as  Virgil  strong. 
Prom  words  so  swi.'et  new  grace  the  notes  receive, 
And  Music  borrows  helps,  she  us'd  to  give. 
Thy  style  hath  match'd  what  ancient  Romans  knew, 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  the  new. 
Their  cadence  in  such  easy  sound  convey'd, 
The  height  of  thought  may  seem  superfluous  aid  j 
Yet  in  such  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound. 
That  needless  seem  the  sweets  of  easy  sound. 

Landscapes  how  gay  the  bowerj'  grotto  yields. 
Which  thoui^ht  creates,  and  lavish  fancy  builds  ! 
What  art  can  trace  the  visionary  st^enes. 
The  flowery  groves,  and  everlasting  greens, 
The  babbling  sounds  that  mimic  echo  plays. 
The  fairy  shade,  and  its  eternal  maze  ? 
J^ature  and  Art  in  all  their  charms  combined, 
And  all  Elysium  to  one  view  confined ! 
No  further  could  imagination  roam,  [dome. 

Till  Vanbrugh  fram'd,  and  Marlborough  rais'd  the 

Ten  thousand  pangs  my  anxious  bosom  tear. 
When  clrown'd  m  tears  1  see  th'  imploring  ftur ; 
When  bards  less  soft  the  moving  words  supply, 
A  seeming  justice  dooms  the  nymph  to  die ; 
But  here  she  begs,  nor  can  she  beg  in  vain 
(In  dirges  thus  expiring  swans  complain) ; 
Each  verse  so  swells  expressive  of  her  woes. 
And  every  tear  in  Imes  so  mournful  flows  j 
We,  spite  of  fame,  her  fate  reversed  believe, 
O'erlook  her  crime*;,  and  think  she  ought  to  live. 

Let  joy  salute  fair  Rcsamonda's  shade. 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves. 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves. 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate, 
Since  Love,  which  made  them  wretclicd,  makes  them 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan,         [great. 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil,  and  an  Addison. 

Accept,  great  monarch  of  the  British  lays. 
The  tribute  song  an  humble  subject  pays. 
.So  tries  the  artless  lark  her  early  flight. 
And  soars,  to  hail  the  god  of  verse  and  light. 
X'nrivaird,  as  unmatched,  be  still  thy  fame. 
And  thy  own  laurels  shade  ihy  envy'd  name: 
Thy  natiM',  tlie  Iwast  of  all  the  tuneful  quire, 
Shall  trcmb!;.'  on  the  strings  of  every  lyre  j 
Willie  the  charm'd  reader  with  thythoughtcompKes, 
Feels  correspondini;  joys  or  sorn>ws  rise, 
Ami  views  tny  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 


THE  SAMt; 

ON  HIS 

TRAGEDY  OF  CATC 

Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Britannia's  stage^ 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage : 
By  that  alone  did  empires  fiaill  or  rise, 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair-one's  eyes  : 
The  sweet  infection,  mixt  with  dangerous  art,   . 
Debas'd  our  manhood,  while  it  sooth'd  the  heart. 
You  scorn  to  raise  a  grief  thyself  must  blame. 
Nor  from  our  weakness  steal  a  vulgar  fame : 
A  patriot's  fall  may  justly  melt  the  mind. 
And  tears  flow  nobly,  shed  for  all  mankind. 

How  do  our  souls  with  generous  pleasure  glow  ! 
Our  hearts  exulting,  while  our  eyes  o*erflow, 
Wlien  thy  firm  hero  stands  beneath  the  weight 
Of  all  his  suflferings  venerably  great ; 
Rome's  poor  remairu?  still  sheltering  by  his  side. 
With  conscious  virtue,  and  becoming  pride  ! 
The  aged  oak  thus  rears  his  head  in  air,   , 
His  sap  exhausted,  and  his  branches  bare  ; 
'Midst  storms  and  earthquakcs,he  maintains  his  statfr^ 
Fixt  deep  m  earth,  and  fasten'd  by  his  weight : 
His  naked  boughs  still  lend  the  shepherds  aid. 
And  his. old  trunk  projects  an  awful  shade. 

Amidst  the  joys  triumphant  peace  bestows. 
Our  patriots  sadden  at  his  glorious  woes ; 
Awhile  they  let  the  world's  great  business  wait. 
Anxious  for  Rome,  and  sigh  ibr  Cato's  fate. 
Here  taught  how  ancient  heroes  rose  to  fame. 
Our  Britons  crowd,  and  catch  the  Roman  flame. 
Where  states  and  senates  well  might  lend  an  ear. 
And  kings  and  priests  without  a  blush  appear. 

France  boasts  no  more,  but,  fearful  to  engage. 
Now  first  pays  homage  to  her  rival's  stage. 
Hastes  to  learn  thee,  and  learning  shall  submit 
Alike  to  British  arms,  and  British  wit : 
No  more  she'll  wonder,  forc'd  to  do  us  right. 
Who  think  like  Romans,  could  like  Romans  fight 

Thy  Oxford  smiles  this  glorious  work  to  sec. 
And  fondly  triumphs  in  a  son  like  thee. 
The  senates,  consuls,  and  the  gO(ls  of  Rome, 
Like  old  aeq\iaintanee  at  their  native  home. 
In  thee  we  find:  each  deed,  each  word  exprest. 
And  e\'ery  thought  that  swell'd  a  Roman  breast. 
We  trace  each  hint  that  could  thy  soul  inspire 
With  Virgil  s judgement,  and  with  Lucan's  fire; 
We  know  thy  worth,  and,  give  us  leave  to  boast, 
We  most  admire,  because  we  know  thee  most. 


THE  ROYAL  PROGRESS, 

When  Brunswick  first  appear'd,  each  honest  heart. 

Intent  on  verse,  disdain'd  the  rules  of  art  j 

For  him  the  songsters,  in  unmcasur'd  odes, 

Debas'd  Alcides,  and  dethron'd  the  gods, 

In  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led. 

Or  rent  the  turban  from  the  sultan's  head. 

One,  in  old  fables,  and  the  pagan  strain. 

With  nymphs  and  tritons,  wafts  him  o'er  the  main ', 

Another  draws  li(;rce  Lucifer  in  arms 

And  Jills  Ui'  iufernul  rej^igu  with  alarms ; 
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A  thud  owdcei  some  di^B,  to  foretel  < 
Each  future  triumph,  fix>m  his  dreary  celL 
£3q>locled  fieuicies !  that  in  vam  deceive. 
While  4he  mind  nauseates  whsct  she  can^t  helieve. 
My  Muse  th*  expected  hero  shall  pursue 
Fkom  cljme  to  clime,  and  keep  him  still  in  view ; 
His  shining  march  descrihe  in  &itbful  lays, 
Content  to  paSnt  him,  nor  presume  to  praise  ; 
Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  tiHth  supplies. 
And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise. 
By  loogrng  nations  for  the  throne  design'd. 
And  caird  to  guard  the  rights  of  himian-kind  ; 
With  secret  grief  bis  god-like  soul  repines. 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joyless  lustre  shines. 
While  prayers  and  tears  his  destin'd  progress  stay. 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  sovereign's  way. 
Not  so  he  marrh'd,  when  hostile  squadrons  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  and  fir'd  his  generous  blood  ; 
When  bis  hot  coarser  paw'd  th*  Hungarian  plain. 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 
His  frontiers  past,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views, 
And  cross  the  level  fields  his  march  pursues. 
Here,  pleased  the  land  of  freedom  to  survey. 
He  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundless  sway. 
O'er  the  thin  soil,  wiA  silent  joy,  he  spies 
IVansplanted  woods,  and  borrowM  veidure  rise ; 
Where  every  meadow,  won  with  toil  and  blood 
From  haughty  tyrants  and  the  raging  flood. 
With  fruit  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  supplies. 
And  clothes  the  marshes  in  a  rich  disguise. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  Heaven  decree, 
And  such  thy  gifts,  celestial  Liberty  ! 

Through  stately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain, 
The  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main, 
Whole  nations  croud  around  with  jojrful  cries. 
And  view  the  hero  with  insatiate  eyes. 

In  Haga's  towers  he  waits  till  eastern  gales 
Propitious  rise  to  swell  the  British  sails. 
Hither  the  ftune  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  friendships  of  the  neighbouring  kings ; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  his  extensive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interests  of  mankind. 
The  world's  great  patriot.  Calm  thy  anxious  breast. 
Secure  in  him,  O  Europe,  take  thy  rest ; 
Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  shall  remain  confin'd 
By  rocks  or  streams,  the  mounds  which  Heaven  de- 
sign'd; 
The  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  shall  restrain. 
Nor  shall  thy  hills,  Pirene,  rise  in  vain. 

Bat  see !  to  Britain's  isle  the  squadrons  stand. 
And  leave  the  sinking  towers,  and  lessening  land. 
The  royal  bark  bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain, 
Breaks  through  the  billows,  and  divides  the  main. 
O'er  the  vast  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes, 
A  watery  prospect  bounded  by  the  skies : 
Ten  thousand  vessels,  firom  ten  thousand  shores. 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  stores  : 
Behold  the  tributes  hastening  to  thy  throne, 
And  see  the  wide  horizon  all  thy  own. 

Still  is  it  thine ;  though  now  the  chearful  crew 
Hail  Albion's  cliffs ;  just  whitening  to  the  view. 
Before  the  wind  with  swelling  sails  they  ride, 
Tdl  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
The  monarch  hears  the  thundering  peals  an>rind. 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoinix  liiils  rebound, 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deafening  train, 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse-resounding  main. 

As  in  tJie  flood  he  sails,  froin  either  side 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  his  rural  pri.'e ; 


A  various  9cene  the  wkle-«pread  landscape  yields. 
O'er  rich  enclosures  and  luxuriant  fields  ; 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills. 
And  distant  flocks  stray  o'er  a  thousand  hills. 
Fair  Greenwich,  hid  in  woods,  with  new  deligh^ 
Shade  above  shade,  now  rises  to  the  sight; 
His  woods  ordatn'd  to  visit  every  shore. 
And  guard  the  island  which  they  grac'd  before. 

The  Sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way, 
A  blaze  of  fires  renews  the  fading  day ; 
Unnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  hxfold. 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold; 
Less  thick  the  finny  shoals,  a  countless  fry. 
Before  the  whale  or  kmgly  dolphin  fly. 
In  one  vast  shout  he  seeks  the  crouded  strsnd. 
And  in  a  peal  of  thimder  gains  the  land. 

Welcome,  great  stranger,  to  our  longing  eyes. 
Oh !  king  desir'd,  adopted  Albion  cries. 
For  thee  the  East  breath 'd  out  a  prosperous  breeze. 
Bright  were  the  suns,  and  gently  swell'd  the  seas. 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 
And  fiBu;tion8  wonder'd  that  they  once  were  foes. 
That  jo3^  day  they  lost  each  hostile  name. 
The  same  their  aspect,  and  their  voice  tiie  same. 

So  two  fahr  twius,  whose  features  were  design'd 
At  one  soft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace. 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  either  face ; 
The  ptizzled  strangers  which  is  which  inquire  ; 
Delusion  grateful  to  the  smiling  sire. 

From  that  fair  hill  *,  where  hoary  sages  boast 
To  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  heavenly  host. 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augusta  rise. 
Proud  town  !  the  noblest  scene  beneath  the  skies. 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  their  lustre  shed. 
And  a  vast  navy  hides  his  ample  bed, 
A  floating  forest.     From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  of  golden  carrs  strikes  o'er  the  land : 
Britannia's  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array, 
Before  their  king  triumphant,  lead  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  pixwession,  shines  along  trie  plain. 

So,  haply  through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long  extended  bla/e ; 
From  east  to  west  bums  through  the  ethereal  frame. 
And  half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  brought. 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  thought; 
Resinues  the  delegated  power  he  gave, 
Rewai-ds  the  faithful,  and  restores  the  brave. 
Whom  shall  the  Muse  fiom  out  the  shining  throng 
Select,  to  heighten  and  adorn  her  song  ? 
Thee,  Halifax.     To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approv'd,  is  Britain's  wealth  consign'd. 
Her  coin,  while  Nasj>an  fought,  debas'd  and  rude. 
By  thee  in  beautj*^  and  in  truth  renew 'd. 
An  arduous  work  I  again  thy  chari^e  we  see. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee, 
O  !  form'd  in  every  scene  to  awe  and  please, 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  ease ; 
Though  cail'd  to  sfiine  aloft,  thou  wilt  not  scorn 
To  smile  on  arts  thyself  did  once  adorn  : 
For  this  thy  name  succeeding  time  shall  praise. 
And  envy  less  thy  jyarter,  than  thy  bays. 

The  Muic,  it"  tii'd  with  thy  enliveniui;  beams. 
Perhaps  shall  aim  at  more  exalted  theuics, 
Reev»id  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  strain, 
And  mig  the  opening  wonders  of  his  reign  ; 

*  Mr.  riamiftead's  house. 
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Bright  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace, 

Her  valiant  consort,  and  his  blooming  race. 

A  train  of  kings  their  fruitful  love  supplies, 

A  glorious  scene  to  Albion's  ravish'd  eyes ; 

V/\u)  sees  by  Brunswick's  hand  her  sceptre  sway»d, 

Axid  through  his  line  from  age  to  age  qoii\'ey'd. 


AN  IMITATION 

OP  THE  PROPHECY  OP  NERIUS. 

FROM  HORACR     BOOK  II.  ODE  XV. 

Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhuc 

lodictum  ore  alio :  non  secus  in  jugis 

Ex  soranis  stupet  Euias 

Hebrum  prospiciens,  &  nive  c^ndidam 

Thracen,  ac  pede  barbaro 
Lustratam  Rhodopen,  Jlor. 

As  Mar  his  round  one  morning  took, 

(Whom  some  call  earl,  and  some  call  duke) 

And  his  new  brethren  of  the  blade. 

Shivering  with  fear  and  frost,  sur\'ey'd. 

On  Perth's  bleak  hills  he  chanc'd  to  spy 

An  agrd  wizard  six  foot  high, 

With  bristled  hair  and  visage  blighted, 

Wall-ej-'d,  barc-haunch'd,  and  second-sighted. 
The  grizly  sage  in  thought  profound 

Bi  held  the  chief  with  back  so  round. 

Then  rolld  his  eye-halls  to  and  fro 

O'er  his  paternal  hills  of  snow, 

And  into  these  tremendous  speeches 

Broke  forth  the  prophet  without  breechcf, 
"  Into  what  ills  betray'd,  by  thee, 

This  ancient  kingdom  do  I  see  ! 

Her  realms  un-pcopled  and  forlorn ! 

Wae's  me !  that  ever  thou  wert  bom ! 

Proud  English  loons  (our  clans  o'ercome) 

On  Scottish  pads  shall  amble  home ; 

I  see  tiieni  drest  in  bonnets  blue 

(The  spoils  of  thy  rebellious  crew); 

I  see  the  target  cast  away. 

And  cheque  I'd  plaid  become  their  prey. 
The  chequer'd  plaid  to  make  a  gown 
For  many  a  lass  in  London  town. 

**  In  vain  thy  hungiy  mountaineers 
Come  forth  in  all  thy  warlike  grers. 
The  shield,  the  pistol,  durk,  and  dagger. 

In  which  they  daily  wont  to  swagger. 
And  oft  have  sally'd  out  to  pillage 
The  hen-i-oosts  of  some  peaceful  village, 
Or,  while  their  neighbours  were  asleep. 
Have  carry'd  off  a  low-land  sheop. 

"  What  boots  thy  high-born  host  of  beggars, 
Mac-leans,  Mac-kenzies,  and  Mac-gregors, 
With  popish  cut-throats,  perjur'd  ruffians, 
Anrl  Foster's  troop  of  raggamuffiiLs  ? 

**  In  vain  thy  lads  around  thee  bandy, 
InHam'd  with  bag-pipe  and  with  brandy. 
Doth  not  huld  Sutherland  the  trusty, 
V/jth  heart  so  true,  and  voice  so  rustr, 
(A  Ir.yal  s^nil)  thy  troops  afl;  ight, 
Whilf  lioar.H.ly  he  deuiaiids  thj  light  ? 
Post  thon  not  -rmrous  Hay  drt'afl, 
The  bravfst  hatul,  the  wisest  Jicad  ? 
I  rKlauntc-d  dfistthou  hear  th'  a'arrns 
Of  h'.aiy  Atbol  sheath'd  in  dvius  ? 


"  Douglas,  who  drawg  his  lmeag€  dawm 
From  Thanes  and  peers  of  high  renown. 
Fiery,  and  young,  and  uncontroi'd. 
With  knights,  and  squires,  and  barons  bol<^ 
(His  noble  houshold-band)  advances. 
And  on  the  milk-white  courser  prances. 
Thee  Forfar  to  the  combat  dares. 
Grown  swarthy  in  Ibenan  warsj 
And  Monroe,  kindled  mto  rage. 
Sourly  defies  thee  to  engage ; 
He'll  rout  thy  foot,  though  ne'er  so  many. 
And  horse  to  boot— if  thou  hadst  any. 

"But  see  Argyll,  with  watchful  eyes, 
Lodg'd  in  his  deep  entrenchments  lies. 
Couch 'd  like  a  Hon  in  thy  way. 
He  waits  to  spring  upon  his  prey  j 
While,  like  a  herd  of  timorous  deer. 
Thy  army  shakes  and  pants  with  fear. 
Led  by  their  doughty  general's  skill. 
From  frith  to  frith,  from  hill  to  hill, 

**  Is  thus  thy  haughty  promise  paid 
Tliat  to  the  Chevalier  was  made. 
When  thou  didst  oaths  and  duty  barter. 
For  dukedom,  generalship,  and  garter  ? 
Three  moons  thy  Jemmy  shall  command. 
With  Highland  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Too  good  for  his  pretended  birth, 
. . .  Then  down  shall  fall  the  king  of  Perth. 

•*  *Tis  so  decreed :  for  George  shall  reign. 
And  traitors  be  forsworn  in  vain. 
Heaven  shall  for  ever  on  him  smile. 
And  bless  him  still  with  an  Argyll. 
While  thou,  pursued  by  vengeful  foes, 
Condemn'd  to  barren  rocks  and  snows^ 
And  hinder'd  passing  Inverlocky, 
Shall  bum  the  clan,  and  curse  poor  Jocky.*' 


AN  EPISTLE 


FROM    A    LADY     IN 


ENGLAND    TO 
AVIGNON. 


A    CENTLEMAN^    AJ 


To  thee,  dear  rover,  and  thy  vanquish'd  friends. 

The  health,  she  wants,  thy  gentle  Chloe  sends. 

Though  much  you  sutler,' tiiink  I  suffer  more. 

Worse  than  an  rxile  on  my  native  shore. 

(^onipanlcns  in  your  master's  tlight  you  roam, 

Unenvy'd  by  your  haughty  foes^at  home^ 

For  e^r  near  the  royal  outlaw's  side 

Yiin  share  his  fortunes,  and  his  hopes  divide. 

On  glorious  schemes,  and  thoughts  of  empke  dwell. 

And  with  imaginary  titles  swell, 

Say,  fur  thou  know'st  I  own  his  sacred  line. 
The  passive  doctrine,  and  the  right  divine, 
Say,  what  new  succours  does  the  chief  prepare  ? 
The  strength  of  armies  ?  or  the  force  of  prayer  > 
Does  he  from  Heaven  or  i:arth  his  hopes  derive? 
FiTim  saints  dcparl.td,  or  from  priests  alive ?  [stand. 
Nor  saints  nor  priests  can  Brunswick's  troops  with* 
And  beads  drop  use  less  through  the  zealot's  hand; 
Hca\  r!n  to  our  vows  may  future  kingdoms  owe, 
But  skill  and  courage  win  the  crowns  below. 

V\o  to  thy  cause,  and  ihee,  my  heart  inclined, 
Or  lo\e  to  party  had  stxluc'd  my  mind. 
In  female  ;oys  I  took  a  dull  delight, 
Slept  all  tlic  rnoni,  and  punted  half  the  night: 
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hA  now,  with  ^eaH  anl  ^bKc  <5d]«8  {MMst, 
The  church,  the  church,  for  ever  breaks  my  rest 
The  postboy  00  my  pillow. I  explore. 
And  sift  the  newt  of  every  foreign  shore, 
Stodjoos  to  find  new  fnends,  and  new  allies ; 
What  armies  march  from  Sweden  in  disguise; 
Bom  Spain  prepares  her  banners  to  unfold, 
And  Rome  deaJs  out  her  blessings,  and  her  gold: 
Then  o'er  the  map  my  finger,  taught  to  stray. 
Cross  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way; 
From  ses  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove. 
And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love : 
But  still  Avignon,  and  the  pleasing  coast 
That  holds  thee  banishM,  claims  my  care  the  most: 
Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes. 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies. 

Let  not  our  James,  though  foil'd  in  arms,  despair, 
Whilst  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  &ir : 
In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  in  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  strong. 
Th'  unthinking  victors  vainly  boast  their  powers; 
Be  theirs  the  musket,  while  the  tongue  is  ours. 
We  reason  with  such  fluency  and  fire, 
The  beaux  we  baffle,  and  tliC  learned  tire. 
Against  her  prelates  plead  the  church's  cause, 
And  from  our  judges  vindicate  the  laws. 
Then  mourn  not,  hapless  prince,  thy  kingdoms  lost ; 
A  crown,  though  late,  thy  sacred  brows  may  boast; 
Heaven  seems  through  us  thy  empire  to  decree ; 
Those  who  win  hearts,  have  given  their  hearts  to  thee. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  that  when,  profusely  gay, 
Our  weU-drest  rivals  grac'd  their  sovereign's  day. 
We  stubborn  damsels  met  the  public  view 
In  loathsome  wormwood,  and  repenting  rue  ? 
What  Whig  but  trembled,  when  our  spotless  band 
In  virgin  roses  whiten'd  half  the  land  ! 
Who  can  forget  what  fears  the  foe  possest. 
When  oaken-boughs  marked  every  loyal  breast ' 
Less  scar'd  than  Medway 's  stream  the  Norman  stood. 
When  cross  the  plain  he  spy'd  a  marching  wood, 
Till,  near  at  band,  a  gleam  of  swords  betray 'd 
The  youth  of  Kent  beneath  its  wandering  shade  ? 

Those  who  the  succours  of  the  fair  despise. 
May  find  that  we  have  nails  as  well  as  eyes. 
Thy  female  bards,  O  prince  by  fortune  crost. 
At  least  more  courage  than  thy  men  can  boast : 
Our  sex  has  dar'd  the  mug-house  chiefe  to  meet, 
And  piirchas'd  fame  in  many  a  well -fought  street. 
From  Drury-Lane,  the  rezion  of  renown. 
The  land  of  love,  the  Paphos  of  the  town, 
Fair  patriots  sallying  oft  have  put  to  flight 
With  all  their  poles  the  guardians  of  the  night, 
And  bore,  with  screams  of  triumph,  to  their  sido 
The  leader's  staff  in  all  its  paiuto  I  pride. 
Nor  fears  the  hawker  in  her  warbling  note 
To  vend  the  discontented  statesman's  thought, 
Though  red  with  stripes,  and  recent  frv)m  tiie  thong, 
Sore  smitten  for  the  Iovq  of  sacrcl  song, 
The  tuneful  sisters  still  pursue  th(;ir  trade. 
Like  Philomela  darkling  in  tho  shade. 
PoorTrott  attends,  forgetful  of  a  fare. 
And  hams  in  concert  o'er  his  easy  chair. 

Meanwhile,  regardless  of  the  royal  cause, 
His  sword  for  James  no  brother  s(>vcreign  di  aws. 
The  pope  himself,  snrroimdtxl  uith  ilarins, 
To  France  his  bulls,  to  0)rfu  sends  liis  arni>, 
Andthoui^h  he  hears  his  daring  son's  conipUjiit, 
Can  hardly  !=pare  one  tutelary  saint, 
Butlsts  them  all  to  guard  his  <mn  ah.^ks. 
And  into  ready  money  coins  hii  ^rh. 


The  dauntlen  Swede,  pursoed  by  vengeftil  foes. 
Scarce  keeps  his  own  hereditary  snows ; 
Nor  must  the  friendly  roof  of  kind  Lorrain 
With  feasts  regale  our  garter'd  youth  again. 
Safe,  Bar-le-JDuc,  within  thy  silent  grove 
The  pheasant  now  may  perch,  the  hare  may  rovte ; 
The  knight,  who  aims  unerring  fipom  afer, 
Th'  adventurous  knight,  now  quits  the  sylvan  war  J 
Thy  brinded  boars  may  slumber  undismayed. 
Or  grunt  secure  beneath  the  chesnut  shade. 
Inconstant  Orleans  (still  we  mourn  the  day. 
That  trusted  Orleans  with  imperial  sway) 
Far  o'er  the  Alps  our  helpless  monmt;h  sends. 
Far  from  the  call  of  his  desponding  friends. 
Such  are  the  terms,  to  gain  Britannia's  grace  f 
And  such  the  terrours  of  the  Brunswick  race  ? 

Was  it  for  this  the  Sun's  whole  lustre  iail'd. 
And  sudden  midnight  o'er  the  Moon  prevail'd ! 
For  this  did  Heaven  display  to  mortal  eyes 
Aerial  knights  and  combats  in  the  skies  ! 
Was  it  for  this  Northumbrian  streams  look'd  red ! 
And  Thames  driv'n  backward  show'd  his  secret  bed  I 
False  auguries !  th*  insulting  victor's  scorn  I 
Ev'n  our  own  prodigies  against  us  turn  ! 
O  portents  construed  on  our  side  in  vain  f   - 
I^  never  Tory  trust  eclipse  again  ! 
Run  clear,  ye  fountains !  be  at  peace,  ye  skies ! 
And,  Thames,  henceforth  to  thy  green  borders  rile ! 

To  Rome  then  must  the  royal  wanderer  go. 
And  fail  a  suppliant  at  the  papal  toe  ? 
His  life  in  sloth  inglorious  must  he  wear, 
One  half  in  luxury,  and  one  in  prayer  ? 
His  mind  perhaps  at  length  debaucb'd  with  ease. 
The  proifer'd  purple  and  the  hat  may  please. 
Shall  he,  who-u?  ancient  patriarchal  race 
To  mighty  Nimrod  in  one  Ime  we  trace, 
In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought. 
And  poll  for  points  of  faith  hi^  trusty  vote  ! 
Be  summon'd  to  his  stall  in  time  of  need. 
And  with  his  casting  suffrage  fix  a  creed ! 
Shall  he  in  robes  on  stated  days  appear. 
And  English  heretics  curse  once  a  year  ! 
Garnet  and  Faux  shall  he  with  prayers  invoke, 
And  beg  that  Smithfield  piles  once  more  may  smoke ! 
Forbid  it,  Heaven !  my  soul,  to  fury  wro.ight, 
Turns  almost  Hanovenan  at  the  thought. 

From  James  and  Rome  I  feel  my  heart  decline^ 
And  fear,  O  Brunswick,  'twill  be  wholly  thine ; 
Yet  still  his  share  thy  rival  will  contest, 
And  still  the  douhle  claim  divides  my  breast. 
The  fate  of  James  with  pitying  eyes  I  view. 
And  wish  my  homage  were  not  Brunswick's  due  t 
To  James  my  passion  and  my  weakness  guide. 
But  rea'ion  swap's  me  to  the  victor's  side. 
Though  griev'd  I  spi^ak  it,  let  the  truth  appear ! 
You  know  my  language,  and  my  heart,  sincere.' 
In  vain  did  falsehood  his  fair  fame  disgrace  ? 
What  force  had  falsehoo<l,  when  he  show'd  his  face  * 
In  vain  to  war  our  boastfvd  «'lans  wore  led  ; 
Heaps  driv'n  on  heaps,  in  the  dire  shock  they  fled : 
France  shuns  his  wrath,  nor  raises  to  our  shame 
A  secf»nd  Dunkirk  in  another  name : 
In  Britain's  funds  their  wealth  all  Europe  thrown, 
And  up  the  Thnities  the  world's  abundance  flows; 
Sp-t.'  of  fcigiiM  f«-ars  and  arlificial  cries, 
The  pi'iiis  touTi  sees  fifty  churclies  rise  : 
The  licro  triumnhs  as  his  worth  is  known. 
And  sits  more  firmly  on  his  shaken  throne. 

To  my  <:n\  tliousht  no  beam  of  ho)»e  appears 
1  iaou^'li  the  long  proipect  of  bi^cce'^ding  years. 
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The  soiv  9Spinng  to  his  £«tii6r'8  fuae. 
Shows  all  his  sire :  another  and  the  same. 
He,  blest  in  lorely  Carolina's  arms. 
To  future  ages  propagates  her  charms : 
With  pain  and  joy  at  strifii,  I  often  tnce 
The  mingled  parents  in  eadi  daughter's  £ice; 
Half  sickening  at  the  sight,  too  well  I  spy 
The  Other's  spirit  through  the  mother's  eye : 
In  vain  new  thoughts  of  rage  I  entertain, 
And  strive  to  hate  their  innocence  in  vain. 

O  princess !  happy  by  thy  foes  confest ! 
Blest  in  thy  husbaiKl !  in  thy  children  blest ! 
As  they  fitin  thee,  from  them  new  beauties  bom, 
While  Europe  lasts,  shall  Europe's  thrones  adorn. 
Transplanted  to  each  court,  in  times  to  come, 
Thy  smile  celestial  and  un&ding  bloom. 
Great  Austria's  sons  with  softer  lines  shall  grace. 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  Bourbon's  haughty  race. 
Ilie  fair  descendants  of  thy  sacred  bed, 
Wide-branching  o'er  the  western  world  shall  spread, 
Like  the  fiun'd  Banian  tree.whose  pliant  shoot 
To  earthward  bending  of  itself  takes  root. 
Till,  like  their  mother  pknt,  ten  thousand  stand 
In  verdant  arches  on  the  fertile  land ; 
Beneath  her  shade  the  tawny  Indians  rove. 
Or  hunt,  at  large,  through  the  wide  echoing  grove. 

O  thou,  to  whom  these  mournful  lines  I  send. 
My  promis'd  husband,  and  my  dearest  friend ; 
Since  Heaven  appoints  this  fovour'd  race  to  reign. 
And  blood  has  drench'd  the  Scottish  fields  in  vain ; 
Must  I  be  wretched,  and  thy  flight  partake  ? 
Or  wilt  not  thou,  for  thy  lov'd  Chloe's  sake, 
Tir'd  out  at  length,  submit  to  fate's  decree  ? 
If  not  to  Brunswick,  O  return  to  me ! 
Prostrate  before  the  victor's  mercy  bend : 
What  spares  whole  thousands,  may  to  thee  extend. 
Should  blinded  friends  thy  doubtful  conduct  blame, 
Great  Brunswick's  virtue  shall  secure,  thy  fiune : 
Say  these  invite  thee  to  approach  his  throne, 
And  own  the  monarch.  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  own: 
The  world,  convinc'd,  thy  reasons  will  approve; 
Say  this  to  them ;  but  swear  to  me  twas  love. 


AN  ODE, 

0CCASIO!«B1>     BY     HIS     ■XCELLENCT     THE     EARL     OF 
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Idem 
Pads  eras  mediusque  bellL  Hor. 

Fair  daughter  once  of  Windsor's  woods ! 
In  safety  o'er  the  rolling  floods, 
Britannia's  boast  and  darling  care, 
Big  with"  the  fate  of  Europe,  bear. 
May  whids  propitious  on  his  way 
The  minister  of  peace  convey ; 
Nor  rebel  wave,  nor  rising  storm, 
Great  George's  Ikjuid  realms  deform. 

Our  vows  are  heard.    Thy  crowded  sails 
Already  swell  with  western  gales ; 
Already  Albion's  coast  retires. 
And  Calais  multiplies  her  spires : 
At  length  has  ro3ral  Orleans  prest. 
With  open  arms,  the  well-known  guest; 
Before  in  sacred  friendship  join'd, 
And  now  in  counsels  fur  mankind : 

Whilst  his  clear  schemes  our  patriot  shows, 
And  plans  the  tbreaten'd  world's  repose, 


They  fbc  each  han^ty  inooard^s  doom; 
And  bless  whole  ages  yet  to  come. 
Henceforth  great  Bmnswick  shall  decree 
What  flag  must  awe  the  Tyrrhene  sea ; 
From  whom  the  Tuscan  grape  shall  glow. 
And  fruitful  Arethusa  flow. 

See  in  firm  leagues  with  Thames  combine 
The  Seine,  the  Maese,  and  distant  Rhme ! 
Nor,  Ebro,  let  thy  single  rage 
With  half  the  warring  world  engage. 
Oh  !  call  to  mind  thy  thousands  dbin. 
And  Almanara's  fiatal  plain ; 
While  yet  the  Gallic  terrours  sleep. 
Nor  Britain  thunders  from  the  deep. 


PROLOGUE 

Te  THE  UNIVERSITV  OF  OXFORD, 

1713. 

What  kings  henceforth  shall  reign,  what  states  be 
Is  fixt  at  length  by  Anna's  just  decree :  ffrec, 

Whose  brows  the  Muse's  sacred  wreath  shall  fit 
Is  left  to  you,  the  arbiters  of  wit. 
With  beating  hearts  the  rival  poets  wait, 
Till  you,  Athenians,  shall  decide  their  fste ; 
Secure,  when  to  these  learned  seats  they  come, 
Of  equal  judgment,  and  impartial  doom. 

Poor  is  the  player's  fieune,  whose  whole  renowt 
Is  but  the  praise  of  a  capricious  town ; 
While,  with  mock-majesty,  and  ftincy'd  power. 
He  struts  in  robes,  the  monarch  of  an  hour. 
Oft  wide  of  nature  must  he  act  a  part, 
Make  love  in  tropes,  in  bombast  break  his  heart: 
In  turn  and  simile  resign  his  breath. 
And  rhyme  and  quibble  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
We  blush,  when  plays  like  these  receive  applause ; 
And  laugh,  in  secret,  at  the  tears  we  cause  ; 
With  honest  scorn  our  own  success  disdain, 
A  worthless  honour,  and  inglorious  gain. 

No  trifling  scenes  at  Oxford  shall  appear ; 
Well,  what  we  blush  to  act,  may  you  to  hear. 
To  you  our  fam'd,  our  standard  plays  we  bring, 
The  work  of  poets,  whom  you  taught  to  sing : 
Though  crown'd  with  fame,  they  dare  not  think  it 
Nor  take  the  laurel  till  bestow'd  by  you.  [dus, 

Great  Cato's  self,  the  glory  of  the  stage, 
Who  charms,  corrects,  exalts,  and  fires  the  age. 
Begs  here  he  may  be  try*d  by  Roman  laws  j 
To  you,  O  fathers,  he  submits  his  cause ; 
He  rests  not  in  the  people's  general  voice, 
Till  you,  the  senate,  have  confirm 'd  his  choice. 

Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art. 
To  wind  the  passions,  and  command  the  heart ; 
For  fancy'd  ills  to  force  our  tears  to  flow. 
And  make  the  generous  soul  in  love  with  woe ; 
To  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view ; 
Rebuild  f;ilPn  empires,  and  old  time  renew. 
How  hard  the  task  !  how  rare  the  godlike  rage  ! 
None  should  jjrt^unic  to  dictate  for  the  stage, 
But  such  as  boast  a  great  exteniivc  mind, 
Enricli'd  by  Nature,  and  by  Art  refni'd ; 
Who  from  the  ancient  stores  their  knou  ledge  bring, 
/\nd  tasted  early  of  the  Muses'  sprinp. 
May  none  pretend  upon  lier  tlu-ouc  to  sit, 
But  such  as,  sprung  fj-om  yon,  arc  bom  to  wit : 
Chosen  by  the  mob,  tb«ir  lawless  claim  we  slight: 
Your*  k  the  old  herctlit;4ry  right. 
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OCC^flOMEO  BY  TBB  f IGRT  Or  AM   OIIGIMAL  PtCTtTKB 
OF 

KING  CHARLES  L 

TAKm  AT  TUS  TIME  OF  HIS  TRUt* 
IM8CRtBCl>  TO 

GEORGE  CLAR^^  E»tu 

....  Animom  pictura  pascit  inam 
Malta  gemeusy  largo<{ue  humectat  flumine  yuham. 

Viao. 

Ca9  this  be  he !  could  Charles,  the  good,  the  great, 
Be  sunk  by  Heaveii  to  such  a  dismal  state  ! 
How  meagre,  pale,  neglected,  worn  with  care ! 
What  steady  sadness,'  and  august  despair ! 
In  those  sunk  e3res  the  grief  of  years  I  trace, 
And  sorroir  seems  acquainted  with  that  face* 
Tears,  which  his  heart  disdained,  from  me  overflow. 
Thus  to  sorrey  God's  substitute  below, 
In  solemn  anguish,  and  majestic  woe. 

When  spoiPd  of  empire  by  unhallow'd  hands. 
Sold  by  his  slaves,  and  held  in  impious  bands ; 
ftmt  from,  what  oft  bad  sweetened  anxious  life. 
His  helpless  children,  and  his  bosom  wife; 
Duom*d  for  the  faith,  plebeian  rage  to  standi 
And  €sll  a  victim  for  the  guilty  land ; 
Then  thus  was  seen,  abandoned  and  forlorn. 
The  king,  the  father,  and  the  saint  to  mourn.-^ 
How  cotdd*st  thou,  artist,  then  thy  skill  display  ? 
Thy  steady  hands  thy  savage  heart  betray : 
Near  thy  bold  work  the  stunn'd  spectators  faint. 
Nor  sec  unmov'd,  what  thou  unmovM  could'st  paint 
What  brings  to  mind  each  various  scene  of  woe, 
Th*  insaltnig  judge,  the  solemn-mocking  show, 
Tbe  horrid  sentence,  and  accursed  blow. 

Where  then,  just  Heaven,  was  thy  unactive  hand, 
Thy  idle  thunder,  and  thy  lingering  brand  ! 
Thy  adamantine  shield,  thy  angel  wings. 
And  the  great  genii  of  anointed  kings ! 
Treason  and  fraud  shall  thus  the  stars  regard ! 
And  injur'd  virtue  meet  this  sad  reward  ! 
So  sad,  none  like,  can  Time's  old  records  tell. 
Though  Pompey  bled,  and  poor  Darius  fell. 
All  names  but  one  too  low — that  one  too  high  : 
All  paralle's  are  wrongs,  or  bla^bemy. 

O  Power  Supreme  !  How  spcrt  t  are  thy  ways  ! 
Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  trace  the  mystic  maze. 
With  fooli«?h  wisdom,  arguing,  charcre  his  (iod, 
His  balance  hold,  and  giiiile  his  angry  nxl ; 
Kew-mould  the  spheres,  and  mend  the  sky's  design, 
And  sound  th'  immense  with  his  short  scanty  Ihie. 
Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destin'd  peri.Kl  wait, 
Allien  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 
His  now  unequal  dispensations  clear, 
And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  appear ; 
When  suffering  saints  aloft  in  beams  shall  i^low, 
And  prosperous  traitors  gnash  tlieir  teeth  below. 

Such  boding  thoughts  did  guilty  conscience  dart, 
A  pledge  of  Hell  to  dying  Cromwell's  heart: 
Then  this  pale  image  seem'd  t'  invarle  his  room, 
Ga2'd  him  to  stone,  and  wam'd  hint  to  the  tomb. 
While  thunders  roll,  and  nimble  lightning  pJ^v, 
And  the  storm  wings  his  spotted  soul  away,    [mand 
A  blast  more  bounteous  ne'er  did  Hf^aven  com- 
To  scatter  blcssing!i  o'er  the  British  land. 
Not  that  more  kind,  which  dash'd  the  pride  of  Spain, 
And  whirl 'd  her  crush'd  Armada  round  tiie  ma  :i  j 
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Not  those  more  kind,  which  guide  our  floatini^ 

towers. 
Waft  gums  and  gold,  and  made  far  India  ours : 
That  only  kinder,  which  to  Britain's  shore 
Did  mitres,  crowns,  and  Stuart^s  race  restore, 
Renew'd  the  church,  revers'd  the  kingdom's  doon^ 
And  brought  with  Charles  an  Anna  yet  to  come. 

O  Clarke,  to  whom  a  Stuart  trusts  her  reign 
O'er  Albion's  fleets,  and  delegates  the  main; 
Dear,  as  the  faith  thy  loyal  heart  hath  sworn. 
Transmit  this  piece  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
This  slight  shall  damp  the  raging  rufHan's  breas^ 
The  poison  spill,  and  half-drawn  sword  arrest^ 
To  soft  compassion  stubborn  traitors  bend, 
And^  one  d^troy'd,  a  thousand  kings  defend. 


A  FRAGMENT 

OF 

A  POEM  ON  HUNTING. 

Dona  cano  divfim,  laetas  venantibus  artet, 
Auspicio,  Diana,  tuo—  Gratius^ 

Horses  and  hounds,  their  care,  their  various  race; 
The  numerous  beasts,  that  range  the  rural  chase, 
The  huntsman's  chosen  scenes,  his  friendly  stars. 
The  laws  and  glory  of  the  sylvan  wars, 
I  first  in  British  versa  presume  to  raise  > 
A  venturous  rival  of  the  Rr>man  praise. 
Let  me,  chaste  queen  of  woods,  thy  aid  obtain, 
Bring  here  thy  light-foot  nymphs,and  sprightly  train  i 
If  of^  o'er  lawns,  thy  care  prevents  the  day 
To  rouse  the  foe,  and  press  the  bounding  prey. 
Woo  thine  own  Phobbus  in  the  task  to  join, 
And  grant  me  genius  for  the  bold  design. 
In  this  sofl  shade,  O  sooth  the  warrior's  lire. 
And  fit  his  bow-string  to  the  tremhling  lyre; 
And  teach,  while  thus  their  arts  and  arms  wc  sing^ 
The  groves  to  echo,  and  the  vales  to  ring. 

♦        ♦♦**♦* 
Thy  care  be  first  the  \'arious  gifts  to  trace, 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race. 
In  powers  distinct  the  diflerent  clans  excel. 
In  sight,  or  swiftness,  or  sagacious  smell ; 
By  wiles  unsrenei-ous  gome  surprise  the  prey. 
And  some  by  courage  win  the  doul)tful  day. 
Seest  thou  the  gaze-hound  !  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destin'd  deer  ! 
How  ever}'  nerve  the  greyhound's  stretch  displays, 
The  hare  presenting  in  her  airy  maze  ; 
The  lucldess  prey  how  treacheroiis  tuml»lcr?  '^ain. 
And  dauntless  wolf-dogs  shake  the  lion's  ninne  ; 
O'er  all,  the  blood-hound  boasts  sujierior  skill. 
To  scent,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill ! 
His  fellows'  vain  alarms  rejects  with  scorn, 
True  to  the  master's  voice,  and  learned  horn. 
His  nostrils  ofl,  if  ancient  Fame  sincj  tn^e, 
Trace  the  sly  felon  through  the  tainted  dew ; 
Once  snuflf'd,  he  follo^^s.wlth  unalterd  aim, 
Nor  odours  lure  him  from  the  chosen  ganje  ; 
Deep  mouth'd  he  thunders,  and  inflam'd  he  ncirs. 
Springs  on  relentless,  and  to  death  pursiies. 

Some  hounds  of  manners  vile  (nor  less  we  f'nd 
Of  tops  in  hounds,  than  in  the  reaso:r.nff  kind) 
Puff' d  with  conceit  run  gladding  o'er  the  p'.aiii. 
And  from  the  scent  divert  the  wi  ici  tr.iin  ; 
For  the  foe's  footsteps  fondly  snuff  the  r  ova. 
And  mar  the  music  with  their  sens,  luas  toi.  • : 
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9tart  at  th6  starting  prey,  or  mstling  wind, 
And,  h  >t  at  first,  inglorious  lag  behind. 
A  sauntering  tribe !  may  such  oiv  foes  disgrace ! 
Give  me,  ye  gods,  to  breed  the  nobler  race. 
Nor  grieve  thou  to  attend,  while  truths  unknown 
I  sing,  and  make  Athenian  arts  our  own. 

l)ost  thou  in  hounds  aspire  to  death Ie.=!S  fame  ? 
Learn  well  their  linkage  an!  their  ancient  stem. 
Each  tribe  with  joy  old  rjistic  heralds  trace. 
And  sing  the  chosen  worthies  of  their  rac6 ; 
How  his  s're's  features  in  the  son  were  spyM, 
When  Die  was  made  the  vigorous  Ringwood's  bride. 
Less  sure  thick  lips  the  fate  of  Austria  doom, 
Or  eagle  noses  rul'd  almip»»ty  Rome. 

Good  shape  to  various  kinds  old  bards  confine. 
Some  praise  the  Greek,  atiJ  some  the  Roman  line  ; 
And  dogs  to  beauty  make  as  dififerinE^  claims. 
As  Albion's  nymphs,  and  India's  jetty  dames. 
Immense  to  name  their  lands,  to  mark  their  bounds. 
And  paint  the  thousand  families  of  hounds : 
First  count  the  sands,  the  drops  where  oceans  flow, 
Or  Gauls  by  Marlborough  sent  to  shades  below, 
The  task  be  mine,  to  teach  Britannia's  swains. 
My  much  lov'd  country,  and  my  native  plains. 

Such  be  the  dog,  I  charxe,  thou  mean'st  to  train, 
His  back  is  crooked,  and  his  belly  plain. 
Of  fillet  stretch'd,  aud  huee  of  haunch  behind, 
A  tapering  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind  ; 
Truss-thigh'd,  straight-ham'd,  and  fox-like  ibrm'd 

his  paw, 
Large-leg'd,  dry  sol'd,  and  of  protended  claw. 
His  flat,  wide  nostrils  siiufT  the  savory  steam. 
And  from  his  eyes  he  shoots  pernicious  gleam ; 
Middling  his  head,  and  prone  to  earth  his  view, 
With  cai-s  and  chest  that  dash  the  morning  dew  : 
He  best  to  sti»ni  the  flood,  to  leap  the  bound, 
And  charm  tlie  Dr\'ads  with  his  voice  profound  ; 
To  pay  large  tribute  to  his  weary  lord. 
And  crown  the  sylvan  hero's  plenteous  board. 

The  matron  b  tch  whase  womb  shall  best  produce 
The  hopes  and  fortune  of  th'  illustrious  house, 
.Deriv'd  firom  noble,  but  from  foreign  seed, 
For  various  nature  loaths  incestuous  breed. 
Is  like  the  sire  throiiffhout     Nor  yet  displease 
Large  flanks,  and  ribs,  to  give  the  teenier  ease. 

In  Spring  let  loose  thy  pairs.      Tlien  all  things 
prove 
The  stings  of  pleasure,  and  the  panes  of  love  ; 
Ethereal  Jove  then  triads,  with  j^e-iial  showers, 
Earth's  mighty  womb,  and    strews  her   lap  with 

flowers. 
Hence  juices  mount,  and  buds,  emlxilden'd,  try 
More  kindly  breezes,  and  a  softer  sky  : 
Kind  Venus  revels.     Hark  !  on  every  boas^h. 
In  lulling  strains  the  feather'd  warblers  wck). 
Fell  timers  soften  in  th'  infectious  flames. 
And  lions  fawninu^,  court  their  brinded  dames  : 
Great  F.ove  penades  the  deep ;  to  please  his  mate, 
Tiie   wiiale,    in    gambols,    moves  his   monstrous 

weight, 
Hoav'd  by  lus  wayward  mirth  old  Ocean  roars. 
And  sca^ter'd  navu's  bul^e  on  distant  shores. 

All  Nature  smiles  ;  euiiie  now,  nor  fear,  my  love, 
To  ta-^te  the  mloiirs   if  ti»e  wtMKibine  i^nne. 
To  p'is>  the  ev.Miiiu^  itIoouis  in  harmless  play. 
And,  <.weetly  v,'.ta«ine,  lin;:ii)yh  hfeaway. 
An  altar,  b«.iiiid  with  rcji-ut  tlower--,  1  nar 
To  thwC,  bckt  i-casun  of  the  \utiuus  year  j 
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All  hail !  such  days  in  beauteous  ordarrail, 
So  swift,  po  sweet,  when  first  the  world  began. 
In  Eden's  bowers,  when  man's  great  sire  assign*^ 
The  names  and  natures  of  the  brutal  kind. 
Then  lamb  and  lion  friendly  walk'd  their  roond, 
And  hares,  undaunted,  lick'd  the  fondling  hound; 
Wondrous  to  tell !  but  when,  with  luckless  band. 
Our  daring  mother  broke  the  sole  command. 
Then  Want  and  Envy  brought  their  meagre  train, 
Then  Wrath  came  down, and  Death  had  leave  to  reigm 
Hence  foxes  earth'd,  and  wolves  abhor'd  the  day,    ■ 
And  hungry  churls  ensnar'd  the  nightly  prey ; 
Rude  arts  at  first ;  but  witty  Want  rcfin'd 
The  huntsman's  wiles,  and  Famine  fdrm'd  thenundL 

Bold  Nimrod  first  the  lion's  trophies  wore, 
The  panther  l>7und,  and  lanc'd  the  bristling  boar; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  deer. 
And  wheel  the  courser  in  his  mki  career : 
Ah  !  had  he  there  restrain'd  his  tyrant  hand  ! 
I^t  me,  ye  powers,  an  humbler  wreath  demand. 
No  pomps  I  ask,  which  crowns  and  sceptres  yiekl. 
Nor  dangerous  laurels  in  the  dusty  field ; 
Fast  by  the  forest,  and  the  limpid  spring. 
Give  me  the  warfare  of  the  woods  to  sing. 
To  breed  my  whelps,  and  healthful  press  the  game^ 
A  mean,  inglorious,  but  a  guiltless  name. 

And  now  thy  female  bears  in  ample  womb 
The  bane  of  hares,  and  triumphs  yet  to  come. 
No  sport,  I  ween,  nor  blast  of  sprightly  horn, 
Should  tempt  me  then  to  hurt  the  whelps  unborDr 
Unlock'd,  in  covers  let  her  freely  run. 
To  range  thv  courts,  and  bask  before  the  Sun ; 
Near  thy  full  table  let  the  favourite  stand, 
Strok'd  by  thy  son's,  or  blooming  daughter's  hand. 
Caress,  indulge,  by  arts  the  matron  bride, 
T'  improve  her  breed,  and  teem  a  vigorous  tribe. 

So,  if  small  things  may  be  compar'd  with  great. 
And  Nature's  works  the  Muses  imitate. 
So,  stretch'd  in  shades,  and  lull'd  by  munnnrinf 

streams. 
Great  Maro's  breast  receiv'd  the  heavenly  dreams. 
Recluse,  serene,  the  inu^inir  prophet  lay. 
Till  tiioir^lits  in  eiubr\'o,  rij>ening,  burst  their  way. 
Hence  bees  in  state,  and  foaming  coursers  come. 
Her-  «es,  and  gods,  and  walls  of  lofty  Rome. 
************ 


TO  APOLLO  MAKING  LOVE. 

FROM    MONSIEUR    FOXTENELLB. 

I  AM,  cr>''d  Apollo,  when  Daphne  he  woo'd. 
And  pantitig  for  breath,  the  coy  virgin  pursued, 
AVhen  his  wisdom,  in  manner  most  ample,  exprest 
T\w  Ion*?  list  of  the  gmces  his  god^hip  possest: 
I'm  the  g  xl  of  sweet  song,  and  in-^pirer  of  lays ; 
Nor  for  lays,  nor  sweet  song,  the  fair  fugitive  stays ; 
I'm  the  g«Ml  of  the  harp — stop  my  fairest — in  vain; 
Nor  the  harp,  iiur  the  harj^er,  couM  fetch  her  again- 
Every  plant,  ever>'  llower,  and  their  virtues  I  know, 
Gi  d  of  liuht  I'm  a'love,  and  of  physio  lulow  :  [last; 
At  the  (lreaiil\il  wunl  plusie,  the  nyyiph  fled  moro 
At  the  fatal  word  physic  she  doubled  lier  haste. 
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Tliou  fo&d  i;Dd  of  wisdom,  thrn,  alW  thy  phrase, 
IW  her  yiew  the  young  bloom,  and  thy  ravishing  rays, 
lell  her  less  of  thy  knowledge,  and  more  of  thy 

cbarmft, 
AikI,  my  life  for  %  the  damitcl  will  fly  to  thy  anns. 


THE  FATAL  CURIOSITY. 

Ml  ca  had  I  heard  of  fair  Prancelia^s  name, 
Thf  la\ish  praises  of  the  baWer,  Fame  : 
)  thought  them  such,  and  iicnt  prepared  to  pry, 
And  trace  the  charmer,  with  a  critic's  eye  ; 
Ki'<olv'd  to  find  some  feult,  before  unspyM, 
Ani  disappointed,  if  but  satisfy 'd. 

Love  pierced  the  vassal  heart,  that  durst  rebel, 
And  where  a  judge  was  meant,  a  victim  fell : 
<  »n  those  dear  eyt-s,  with  sweet  perdition  gay^ 
I  qaz^d,  at  once,  my  pride  and  soul  away ; 
Ail  u'er  1  felt  the  luscious  {>oison  nm, 
Atd.  in  a  look,  the  hasty  conquest  Avon. 

Thus  the  fond  moth  around  the  taper  plays. 
And  sports  and  flutters  near  the  treacherous  blaze ; 
Kav\h'd  with  joy,  he  winjr^  his  eager  flight, 
Nur  dreams  of  ruin  in  so  clear  a  light ; 
He  tf»tnpts  his  fate,  and  courts  a  glorious  dciom, 
A  bright  destruction,  and  a  shining  tomb. 


TO  A  LADY: 


Wrra    A   DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    PIIENIX. 

Lavish  of  wit,  and  bold,  appear  the  lines, 
Wlitre  Claudian's  genius  in  the  Phcnix  shines ; 
A  thousand  ways  each  brilliant  point  is  tum*d. 
And  tUe  gay  poem,  like  its  theme,  adorn'd  : 
A  ta!»'  more  strange  ne'er  grac'd  tlie  poet's  art, 
Nor  e'er  did  fiction  play  so  wild  a  part. 

l^iich  (abled  charm  in  matchless  Ca;lia  meets, 
Th  •  heavenly  colours,  and  ambrwial  sweets ; 
M.  r  virgin  bosom  chaster  fiivs  supplies. 
And  beams  more  piercing  guard  her  kindred  eyes. 
*>'ej1iowing  wit  th'  imagin'd  wonder  drew, 
But  fiTtile  fancy  ne'er  can  reach  the  true. 

N'uw  buds  your  youth,  j'our  cheeks  their  bhx)m 
The  untainted  lily,  and  unfoldiuK  rose  ;     [disclose, 
F;i^'  in  your  mien,  and  s^^eetm^ss  in  your  face, 
V<ni  sp'ak  a  Syren,  and  you  move  a  tn-ace; 
N  ir  time  shall  urge  these  bt-auties  to  decay, 
\VhiU'  \irtue  gives,  what  years  shall  steal  away  : 
Tilt-  fair,  whose  youth  can  boa.st  the  worth  of  age, 
111  .iKf  sliall  with  the  charms  of  youth  engage  ; 
h\  cviTj"  change  still  lovely,  still  the  same, 
A  fairer  Phenix  in  a  purer  flame. 


A    DESCRIPIION    OF 

THE   PHEMX. 

FROM    CLAfCIAN. 

h  utmost  ocean  lies  a  lovely  isle, 
Vthi'Tf  Spring  still  blooms,  antl  preens  for  e\er  smile, 
Wliich  sees  the  Sun  put  on  his  first  array, 
And  hears  his  panting  steeds  bring  on  the  day ; 
When,  from  the  deep,  they  rush  with  rapid  force. 
And  whirl  aloft,  to  run  their  f  lorioiis  course ; 
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When  first  appear  the  ruddy  streaks  of  light. 
And  glimmering  beams  dispel  the  parting  n'ght. 
In  these  soft  shades,  unjti-est  by  human  feet, 
The  happy  Phenix  keeps  his  balmy  <eat. 
Far  from  the  world  disjoined ;  he  reigns  alone. 
Alike  the  empire,  and  its  king  unkno^^n. 
A  god-like  bird  !  whose  endless  round  of  years 
Out-la<rts  the  stars,  and  tires  the  circling  spheres; 
Not  usM  like  vulgar  birds  to  eat  his  fill, 
Or  drink  the  cr>'stal  of  the  murmuring  rill ; 
But  fed  with  warmth  from  Titan's  purer  ray. 
And  slak'd  by  streams  which  eastern  seas  convey ; 
Still  he  renews  his  life  in  tliese  abodes, 
Contemns  the  p')wer  of  Fate,  and  mates  the  gods. 
His  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glittering  ray. 
And  round  his  head  tt»n thousand  glories  play; 
High  on  his  crest,  a  star  celestial  brigHt 
Divides  the  darkness  with  its  piercing  light ; 
His  legs  arc  stain'd  with  pi rple's lively  dye, 
His  azure  wings  the  fleeting  winds  out-fly  ; 
S«jft  plumes  of  chi'erful  blue  his  limbs  infold, 
Enrich'd  with  spangles,  and  bcdropt  with  gold. 

Begot  by  none  himself,  begetting  non**, 
Sire  of  himself  he  is,  and  of  himself  the  son  ; 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  his  date. 
And  kind  destniction  but  prolongs  his  fate : 
F.v'n  in  the  grave  new  strength  his  limbs  receive. 
And  on  the  ftineral  pile  begin  to  live. 
For  when  a  thousand  times  the  summer  Sun 
His  bending  race  has  on  the  zo<liac  nin. 
And  when  as  oft  the  vernal  signs  have  njll'd. 
As  oft  the  wintery  brought  tlw  iiunibing  cold  ; 
Then  drops  the  bird,  worn  out  with  a^rrd  cares, 
And  bends  beneath  the  mighty  load  of  yt  ars. 

So  falls  the  stately  pine,  that  proudly  grew. 
The  shade  and  glory  of  the  motiutain's  brow. 
When  pierc'd  by  blasts,  and  s|K>titing  clouds  o'er- 
It,  slowly  sinking,  nods  its  totterinsr  head,    [spread, 
Part  dies  by  winds,  and  part  by  sickly  rains, 
And  wasting  age  destroys  tlie  p  )or  n mains. 
Then,  as  the  silver  empress  of  the  niuht, 
O'er-clouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  llgiit, 
So  froz'n  with  age,  and  shut  fmm  liijht's  supplies. 
In  la/y  rounds  scarce  roll  his  feeble  «y(  s,  f  n<)\rn'd. 
Ami  those  fleet  wings,  for  strength  and  speed  itt- 
Scarce  rear  th'  inactive  hiintHr  from  the  ground. 

Mysterious  arts  a  second  time  create 
The  bird,  prophetic  of  approat-hing  fate. 
Pil'd  on  a  heap  Sab:enn  heri»s  lie  lays, 
Parch'd  by  his  sire  the  Sun's  intensest  rays; 
The  pile  design'd  tv)  form  his  funeral  scene 
He  wraps  in  covers  of  a  fragrant  green, 
And  bids  his  spicv  heap  at  once  become 
A  grave  destructive,  and  a  teeming  womb. 

On  the  rich  bed  the  dying  wonder  lies. 
Imploring  Phuibus  with  persuasive  cries, 
I  To  dart  upon  him  in  colle<rted  rays, 
I  And  new-create  him  in  a  deatUy  blaze. 
I      The  gi>d  iK'holdi  the  su])pliaut  from  af  ir, 
]  And  stops  the  pn»grcss  of  his  heavenly  carr.   [bum, 
*•  O  thou,"   snys  he,    **  whom  harmUss  fires  Fhall 
Thy  age  the  flame  to  second  youth  shall  turn, 
I  An  infant's  cradle  is  thy  funeral  urn. 
Thou,  on  whom  Heaven  ha^fixd  th' ambiguous  doom 
To  live  by  ruin,  and  by  deatli  to  bloom, 
Thy  life,  thy  strength,  thy  lovely  form  renev, 
t  And  with  fresh  beauties  doubly  ehann  the  view." 
I       Thus  speaking,  'midst  the  aromatic  bed 
I  A  ifolden  beam  b^  iQ%$^i  from  hii  bcud ; 
1 
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Swift  as  desire,  the  shiuing  ruin  flies, 
And  straight  devours  the  willing  sacrifice, 
Who  hastes  to  perish  in  the  fertile  fire. 
Sink  into  strength,  and  into  life  expire. 

In  flames  the  circling  odours  mount  on  high. 
Perfume  the  air,  and  glitter  in  the  sky. 
The  Moon  and  Stars,  amaz'd,  retard  their  flight. 
And  Nature  startles  at  the  doubtful  sight; 
For,  whilst  the  pregnant  urn  with  fiiry  glows, 
The  goddess  labours  with  a  mother's  throes. 
Yet  joys  to  cherish,  in  the  friendly  flames, 
The  noblest  product  of  the  skill  she  claims. 

Th'  enlivening  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear, 
And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear  j 
In  the  dead  bird  reviving  vigour  reigns, 
And  life  retuniing  re\  els  in  his  veins : 
A  ncw-boni  l^henix  starting  from  the  flame. 
Obtains  at  once  a  son's,  and  father's  name  j 
And  the  gR^at  change  of  double  life  displays. 
In  the  short  moment  of  one  transient  blaze. 

On  his  new  pinions  to  the  Nile  he  bends, 
And  to  the  gods  his  parent  urn  commends. 
To  Egjrpt  bearing,  with  majestic  pride, 
The  balmy  nest,  where  first  he  livVl  and  dy'd. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  admire  th'  unusal  sight. 
And  grace  the  triumph  of  his  infant  flight ; 
In  crowds  unnumber'd  round  their  chief  they  fly, 
Oppress  the  air,  and  cloud  the  spacious  sky  j 
Nor  dares  the  fiercest  of  the  winged  race 
Obstruct  his  journey  through  th'  ethereal  space  ; 
The  hawk  and  eagle  useless  wars  forbear. 
Forego  their  courage,  and  consent  to  fear ; 
The  feather'd  nations  humble  homage  bring. 
And  bless  the  gaudy  flight  of  their  ambrosial  king. 

Less  glittering  pomp  do^  Parthia's  monarch  yield, 
Commanding  legions  to  the  dusty  field ; 
Though  sparkling  jewels  on  his  helm  abound, 
And  royal  gold  his  awful  head  surround  ; 
Though  rich  embroidery  paint  his  purple  vest. 
And  his  steed  bound  in  costly  trappings  dres-t, 
Pleas'd  in  the  battle's  dreadful  van  to  ride, 
In  graceful  grandeur,  and  imperial  pride. 

Fam'd  for  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  there  stan«ls 
A  sacred  fane  in  Kuyjt's  fruitful  lan«is. 
Hewn  from  the  The'oan  mountain's  roeky  wmnh 
An  hundred  ciluniui^  rear  tbe  marble  iIihih;  ; 
Hither,  'tis  said,  he  hrng^  uie  pr<'eious  loutl, 
A  grateful  ofierin^^lo  the  bi;i.n\  \i*k\  ; 
Upon  whose  altar's  eon.'-e<'ratevl  l*!a/e 
The  seeds  and  relies  of  himself  h*  hus, 
Whence  flaming  i[joense  make*;  the  temple  shine, 
And  the  glad  altars  brt^athe  pt  ifumes  divine, 
The  wafte'i  smell  tu  far  Pehisitun  llies. 
To  chear  old  Octan,  and  enrich  the  skies, 
With  nectar's  sweets  to  nuike  the  nations  smil>.», 
And  seent  the  seven-f(  Id  chanu'ls  of  the  Nile. 

Thriee  happy  Phenix  !   Heaven's  peeuliar  care 
H^i'^  made  thvselt  tiiv-elPs  surviving  heir  ; 
By  Death  thy  deathless  vit!:our  is  supply'd, 
Which  sinks  to  ruin  all  the  v.orkl  l>e>iile ; 
Thy  a^e,  not  thee,  assisting  Phcebu*;  hiiniv, 
And  vital  flamc^.  \"j;ht  up  thy  funeral  urns. 
Whate'er  events  have  been,  thy  t  yes  sin  vey. 
And  thou  art  tiKt,  Avhi!e  ^^es  roll  away  j 
Thou  >a\v'st  when  racrin;,^  Ocean  hurst  his  bed, 
O'er-fop'd  the  mountain'^,  and  t!^e  earth  o'er-spread  ; 
When  the  rash  youth  iuilam'd  the  hidi  abfKles, 
5coroh'd  up  tlie  skies,  and  ^car'd  the  deathless  go<ls. 


Wlien  Nature  ceases,  thou  shalt  still  remain^ 
Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign ; 
<  Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brare, 
BaiHe  Destruction,  and  elude  the  Grave. 


VERSF3 
TO  MRS,  LOWTHER 

ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 
FROM  MENACE. 

The  greatest  swain  that  treads  th'  Arcadian  grore. 
Our  shepherds  en\y,  and  our  virgins  love. 
His  charming  nymph,  his  Sfjfter  fair  obtains, 
The  bright  Diana  of  our  flowery  plains  ; 
He,  'midst  the  graceful,  of  superior  grace. 
And  she  the  lijvelicst  of  the  loveliest  race. 

Thy  fruitful  influence,  guardian  Juno,  shed. 
And  crown  .the  pleasures  of  the  genial  bed  : 
Raise  thence,  their  future  joy,  a  smiling  heir, 
Brave  as  the  father,  as  the  mother  fair. 
Well  may'st  thou  shower  thy  choicest  gif^s  on  thOkC, 
Who  boldly  rival  thy  most  hated  foes  j 
The  vigorous  bridegroom  with  Alcides  vies, 
And  the  fair  bride  has  Cytherea's  eyes. 


TO  A  LADY; 

WITH    A    PRr.SENT   OP    PLOWEHS. 

Thf.  fragrant  paintinsr  of  our  flowery  fields, - 
The  choicest  stores  that  youthful  Summer  yiehli, 
Strephon  to  fair  Elisa  h;<th  eonvey'd. 
The  sweetest  garland  to  the  sweetest  maid. 

0  eheer  tlie  flower,  my  fair,  and  let  them  rest 
On  the  I'ly^ium  of  tKy  snowy  biea>t, 

And  there  regale  the  smell,  and  charm  the  view. 
With  richer  oduur-,  an  I  a  lovelier  hue. 
Learn  henee,  nor  fear  a  llaiterer  in  tlie  tk>wer, 
'\\\y  funn  divim*,  ami  beiulys  matchless  jMiwer: 
Faint,  near  thy  clif-eks.  tiic  lui'iht  carnation  glow*. 
And  thy  ripe  lips  out  l/.a-!i  the  openins;  ro^e  : 
TIk;  lily's  snow  l»ef>ay ;  I'ss  pu.-*;  a  li.i;lii, 
T  o<t  in  thy  l)osom's  movi;  tiusitilied  v^hite  ; 
\uJ  wreaths  of  jasm.ije  .>'.t'<l  jK-rfumf  s,  hen^-at'i 
Til'  amlm^ial  incense  of  lliy  !)aliny  l>na'li. 

Ten  thou^an«l  heautii  >  _ia.  »•  the  rival  pair. 
How  fair  the  chaplet-,  anti  liie  uymph  how  fa'.r  I 
H  it  ah  !   t«x>  soon  th-x^  tl*  ( tinir  eiiarms  de.-ay, 
Tlu'  fading  lustre  of -n  e  ^a^t.  iiiu':  day. 
This  ni^ht  shall  see  tli<   ^audy  width  decline, 
I'Im-  roses  wither,  and  the  hiii's  piue. 

The  garland's  fate  to  thine  <hall  he  apply'd, 
A!id  what  advanc^e  thy  form,  shall  eheek  thy  pride; 
He  wise,  my  fair,  the  present  hour  impiove, 

1  et  iuv  he  now,  and  now  a  wa.>te  of  love ; 

Tach  dr(»ping  blo<jni  shall  plead  thy  just  excuse. 
And  that  which  show'd  thy  beauty,  show  its  uso. 


OS  A  LADY'S  PICTURE: 

TO    GII.FRED    r.AWSON,    ESQ. 

As  Damon  Chloe's  painted  form  snn'ey'd, 
He  siu'ird,  and  lansruish'd  for  the  jiltini?  shade: 
r.i  C  upid  tancrht  the  art'st  hand  its  crace. 
And  Venus  wanton'd  in  the  mimic  face. 
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Nov  he  laments  a  lock  to  (bisely  fk\r, 
And  almost  damns,  what  yet  resembles  her; 
Now  he  devours  it,  with  his  longing  eyes ; 
Nov  sated,  from  the  lovely  phantom  flies, 
Yet  bams  to  look  again,  yet  looks  again,  and  dies. 
Her  ivory  neck  his  lips  presume  to  kiss, 
Aod  his  bold  hands  the  swelling  bosom  press ; 
The  swam  drinks  in  deep'  draughts  of  vain  desire, 
Mehs  without  heat,  and  bums  in  iancy'd  lire. 

Strange  power  of  paint !  thou  nice  creator  art ! 
What  love  inspires,  may  life  itself  impart. 
Struck  with  Kke  wounds,  of  old,  Pygmalion  prayM, 
And  hugg'd  to  life  his  artificial  maid ; 
Clasp,  new  Pygmalion,  clasp  the  seeming  charms, 
Perhaps  ev*n  now  th*  enlivening  image  warms, 
Destin'd  to  crown  tby  jo3rs,  and  revel  in  thy  arms : 
Thy  arms,  which  shall  with  fire  so  fierce  invade, 
That  she  at  once  shall  be,  and  cease  to  be  a  maid. 


PART  OP  THR 


FOURTH  BOOK  OF  LUCAN. 

Ofar,  having  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Petreius  and 
Afranius,Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,encamped 
near  the  enemy  in  the  same  field.  The  behaviour 
of  their  soldiers,  at  their  seeing  and  knowing  one 
another,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  verses. 

Their  ancient  friends,  as  now  they  nearer  drew, 
Prepar'd  for  fight  the  wondering  soldiers  knew  j 
Brutner  with  brother,  In  unnatural  strife, 
Ar,  1  the  son  arm'd  against  the  father's  life  : 
C 'H4  civil  war  !   then  conscience  first  was  felt. 
And  the  tough  veteran's  heart  began  to  melt. 
Fix'd  in  dumb  sorrow  all  at  once  they  stand, 
Th ,  u  wave,  a  pledge  of  peace,  the  guiltless  hand ; 
To  vent  ten  thousand  struggling  passions  move, 
Ihi*  'rtings  of  nature,  and  the  pantrs  of  love. 
All  order  broken,  wide  their  arms  thty  throw. 
And  nin,  with  transport,  to  the  longing  foe  : 
Ht  ri  the  long-lost  acquaintance  neighbours  claim, 
Tin  re  au  old  friend  recalls  his  comrade's  name, 
Y< nith?,  Viho  in  arts  beneath  one  tutor  grew, 
Kdmjc  rent  in  twain,  and  kirxlretl  liosts  they  view. 

Tears  wet  their  impious  anus,  a  fond  relief, 
Afti  ki?«ies,  broke  by  sobs,  the  words  of  grief ; 
T!  <i:jh  yet  no  blood  was  spilt,  each  anxious  mind 
^Vitii  horrour  thinks  on  what  his  rape  desi;]jird. 
Ah  '  s,'enerous  youths,  why  thu*;,  ^vithfruitlevjipain, 
V^-A  ye  those  breasts  ?  why  gush  those  eyes  in  vain  ? 
^\  \\\  biameye Heaven,and charge yourgudt  onFate? 
Wh\  dread tiie  tyrant,  whom  yourselves  make  gicat  ? 
?'i''^  he  the  trumpet  sound  ?  the  trumpet  slicht. 
in-l<  he  the  standards  move  ?  refuse  the  figljt. 
Vuiir  generals,  left  by  you,  will  love  again 
A  "^.ii  and  father,  when  they  're  private  men. 

Kind  Concord,  heavenly  bom !  whose  blissful  reign 
Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  sunoundintr  chain, 
Wh(fse  laws  the  jarring  elements  control, 
And  knit  each  atom  close  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
S'Jiil  of  the  world  !  and  love's  eternal  spi  ing  ! 
This  lucky  hour,  thy  aid  fair  godde«;s  bring  ! 
This  lucky  hour,  ere  aggravated  crimes 
Heap  guilt  on  guilt,  and  doubly  stain  the  times. 
No  veil  henceforth  for  sin,  for  pardon  none ; 
Ihey  know  their  duty,  now  their  friends  are  known, 
^ajn  wish  !  from  blood  short  must  the  respite  be, 
Nfw  crimes,  by  love  inhanc'd,  this  night  siiall  st^  : 
Such  i|  the  wUl  of  Fate,  and  such  the  bard  dwuree. 
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*Twas  peace.    From  cither  camp,  now  void  of  fear 
The  soldiers  mingling  chearful  feasts  prepare  : 
On  the  green  sod  the  friendly  bowls  were  crowned. 
And  hasty  banquets  pil'd  upon  the  groinid  : 
Around  the  fire  tbey  talk ;  one  shows  his  scars. 
One  tells  what  chance  first  led  him  to  the  wars  1 
Their  stories  o'er  the  tedious  night  prevail. 
And  the  mute  circle  listens  to  the  tale ;         [hate. 
They  own  they  fought,  but  swear  they  ne'er  could 
Deny  their  guilt,  and  lay  the  blame  on  Fate  j 
Their  love  revives,  to  make  them  guiltier  grow, 
A  short-liv'd  blessing,  but  to  heighten  woe. 

When  to  Petreius  first  the  news  was  told, 
The  jealous  general  thought  his  legioas  sold. 
Swift  with  the  guards,  his  head -strong  ftiry  drew, 
From  out  his  camp  he  drives  the  hostile  crew ; 
Cuts  clasping  friends  asunder  with  his  sword, 
And  stains  with  blood  each  hospitable  board. 

Then  thus  his  wrath  breaks  out,  *'  O !  lost  to  fame ! 
Oh  !  false  to  Pompey,  and  the  Roman  name  ! 
Can  ye  not  conquer,  ye  degenerate  bands  ? 
Oh  !  die  at  least ;  'tis  all  that  Home  demands. 
What !  will  ye  own,  while  ye  can  wield  the  siitord, 
A  rebel  standard,  and  usuqiing  lord  ? 
Shall  he  be  sued  to  take  you  into  place 
Amongst  his  slaves,  and  grant  you  equal  grace? 
What  ?  shall  my  life  l)e  begg'd  ?  inglorious  thought  ? 
And  life  abborr'd,  on  such  ounditions  b  »ught ! 
The  toils  we  bear,  my  friends,  are  not  for  life, 
Too  mean  a  prize  in  such  a  dreadful  strife ; 
But  peace  would  lead  to  serntude  and  shame, 
A  fair  amusement,  and  a  speeious  name. 
Never  had  man  explor'd  the  iron  ore, 
Mark  d  out  the  trench,  or  rais'd  the  lofty  tower. 
Ne'er  had  the  steed  in  harness  sought  the  plahi. 
Or  fleets  encounter'd  on  th'  unstable  main  ; 
Wero  life,  were  breath,  with  fame  to  be  couipar'd 
Or  peace  to  glorious  liberty  preferr'd. 
By  guilty  oaths  the  ho>»tile  army  hound, 
Holds  fast  its  impious  faith,  and  stands  its  ground  j 
Are  you  perfidious,  who  ejipouse  the  laws. 
And  traitoi"s  only  in  a  righteous  cause? 
Oil  shame  !  in  vain  through  nations  fir  and  wide, 
Thou  callst  the  cmwding  monarohs  to  thy  side, 
Fall'n  Pompey  !  while  thy  legions  here  betray 
Thy  cheap-lxniuht  life,  and  treat  thy  fame  away." 

He  endrd  fii'ree.     The  soldier's  ra^re  rt turns. 
His  blwKl  Hit  s  upward,  and  bis  bo^<»!n  burni. 

So,  haply  tani  d,  the  tiger  beai-s  his  bands, 
Ix^ss  errlTuly  gruwls,  and  licks  his  keeper's  handi; 
But  if  by  idiance  he  ta.stes  forbidvlen  gore, 
He  yells  amain,  and  makes  his  dung«on  roar. 
He  glares,  he  foams,  he  aims  a  desperate  bound, 
And  his  pale  master  flies  the  dangerous  ground. 

Now  deeds  are  done,  which  man  night  charge 
On  stublx)rn  Fate,  or  undiscerning  Night,       farigUt 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own. 
The  l)eds,  the  plenteous  tables,  floit  ^ith  gore, 
Atid  brensts  are  stnbb'd,  thatuere  emi»rac"d  !»cfore: 
Pity  awhile  their  hands  from  slaughter  kept ; 
Inward  they  groau'd,  and,  as  they  drew,  tlicy  wept: 
But  every  blow  their  wavering  rage  as. res, 
In  murder  hardens,  and  to  blixxl  inures,      ffhtscri', 
Crowds  chargv-  on  crow«!s,  nor  friends  their  friends 
But  sires  by  sons,  and  sons  by  fathers  die. 
Black,  moi>tn>us  rage  !  each,  with  vi^turi  »us  cries. 
Drags  hi*  slain  frimi  b«  fore  the  reni  iTil's  eye^, 
Kxult.s  in  guilt,  that  throws  the  only  "^'uru'* 
On  Pompey's  cause,  and  blot^  the  Kouian  naiae. 
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THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF 

HOMEWS  ILIAD, 

THE    DEDICATION. 

Wh£)(  I  first  entered  upon  this  translation,  I  was 
ambitious  of  dedicating  it  to  the  earl  of  Halifax ; 
but  being  prevented  from  doing  myself  that  honour, 
by  the  unspeakable  loss  which  our  country  hatli  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  that  extraordinary  person,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  presuming  to  make  a 
dedication  of  it  to  his  memory.  The  greatness  of 
his  name  will  justify  a  practice  altogether  uncom- 
mon, and  may  gain  favour  towards  a  work,  which 
(if  it  had  deserved  his  patronage)  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  inscribed  to  his  lordship,  tliat  will  escape  being 
rewarded  by  him. 

I  might  have  one  advantage  from  such  a  dedi- 
cation, that  nothing,  I  could  say  in  it,  would  be 
suspected  of  flattery.  Besides  thnt  the  world  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  those  things  said  of  this 
jreat  man,  now  he  is  dead,  which  he  himself  would 
have  been  oflTended  at  when  living.  But  though  I 
am  sensible,  sa  amiable  and  exalted  a  character 
would  be  ver>'  acceptable  to  the  public,  were  I  able 
to  draw  it  in  its  full  extent ;  1  should  be  censured 
ver>'  descnedly,  should  I  venture  upon  an  undcr- 
takinp:,  to  which  I  am  by  no  means  equal. 

His  consummate  knowledire  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, his  vinniux  elocjuence  in  public  as>cnjbru'>-, 
his  active  zeal  for  the  pxxl  of  his  country,  and  the 
share  he  had  in  ctnjvcying  the  supreme  power  to  an 
illustrious  family  famous  fur  being  friciuls  to  inan- 
k  nd,  are  subjtots  easy  to  be  enlarged  upon,  but 
ineapable  of  Uing  t3\iiausttd.  The  nature  of  the 
following  ijerformame  more  directly  leails  nie  to 
laiuent  the  misforttuie,  uliich  huth  bf fallen  tin* 
ieamed  world,  by  the  death  i>t  su  gf  neroui  and  uni- 
versal a  patron. 

He  reste<l  not  in  a  banxn  admiration  of  the  polite 
artp,  wherein  he  liiniself  nas  so  great  a  master; 
but  was  acted  by  that  humanity  thty  naturally 
inspire:  which  gave  rise  to  many  exv'cllent  wri- 
ters, who  have  east  a  light  upon  the  age  in  \\liich 
he  lived,  and  will  distincnish  it  to  postrrlty.  It  is 
well  known,  that  very  few  eeUbratctl  pieces  have 
been  published  for  several  years,  but  what  were 
either  pn)mote<l  by  his  eneouragenient,  or  supported 
by  his  approbation,  or  reeompensed  by  his  bounty. 
And  if  the  succession  of  men,  who  excel  in  most  of 
the  refmed  arts,  should  not  continue ;  though  some 
may  impute  it  to  a  decay  of  genius  in  our  country- 
men ;     those,  wlio  are  unacquainted  with   hii  lord- 


ship's character,  will  know  more  justly  how  ta 
account  for  it. 

The  cause  of  liberty  will  receive  no  small  advan- 
tage in  future  times,  when  it  shall  be  observed  that 
the  earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  were 
at  the  head  of  it ;  and  that  most  of  those,  who  were 
eminent  in  the  several  parts  of  polite  or  useful  learn- 
ing, were  by  his  influence  and  example  engaged 
in  the  same  interest. 

1  hope  therefore  the  public  will  exciL^se  my  ambi- 
tion for  thus  intruding  into  the  number  of  those 
applauded  men,  who  have  paid  him  this  kind  of 
homage:  especially  since  I  am  also  prompted  to 
it  by  gratit\ide,  for  the  protection  with  which  he  bad 
begun  to  honour  uie ;  and  do  it  at  a  time,  when  he 
cannot  suffer  by  the  imjwrtunity  of  my  acknowledg- 
ments. 


TO    THE    READER. 

I  MirsT  inform  the  reader,  that  when  I  began  this 
first  book,  1  had  some  thoughts  of  translating  the 
whole  Iliad  :  but  had  the  pleasure  of  being  diverted 
from  that  d(isign,  by  finding  the  work  was  fallen 
into  a  much  abler  hand.  I  would  not  therefore  be 
thou,:;ht  to  haw  any  (jther  view  in  publisblng:  this 
small  specimen  of  Homer's  Iliad,  than  to  bespeak,  if 
possible,  thf  favour  of  the  public  to  a  translation  of 
Homer's  Odysscls,  wherein  I  hav«;  alnady  mnde 
some  progrcfcw. 


THE  lIIiST  BOOK  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

Acifir.r.Rs'  fatal  wrath,  wj  «'ne"  di^^onl  T(^<o, 
That  broutijlit  tiic  sou'i  nf  <;retrf  (ummnber'cl  wofs, 
O  goddess,  sing.      Full  many  a  h(M*'>''s  ^h'>st 
Was  driven  untimely  to  th'  inh'rnal  t<K>  t, 
While  in  promiscu«»us  htaps  tlu-ir  ImhIIcs  lay, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  and  rvrry  bird  of  jirey. 
Sf»  did  the  sire,  of  i{;»»ils  and  nuii  fnllil 
His  stcdfast  purpose,  and  alniiubty  will ; 
What  time  the  liauirhiy  chiefs  their  jars  bec:un, 
Alrifles,  king  of  meij,  and  I'elfus"  gtMllike  *tn. 

What  gjxl  in  strilV-  th<'  ]>rinees  did  engage  ? 
Apollo  burning  with  vindictive  rage 
Airainst  the  scornfal  king,  whose  impi':>us  prit'e 
His  priest  dishnuoiir'd,  and  his  jM)wer  defy'd. 
Heni-e  swift  eontaiilon,  by  the  god's  commands, 
S\icpt  tiiro'thiieainp,  and  tlJnn'd  the  Grecian  bandi. 

lor,  wealth  immense  the  holy  (  hr}'ses  Iwre, 
(His  daiighter's  ransom)  to  the  tented  shore: 
His  sciptn?  stret<*hin«;  forth,  the  golden  rod, 
llnn-^  round  with  hallow'd  garlands  of  his  god, 
Of  all  the  host,  of  every  princely  chief. 
But  first  of  Atrcus'  s>jn*  he  begg'd  relief: 
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"  Great  Atreui'  sons  and  warlike  Greeks  attend. 
So  may  th*  immortal  gods  your  came  befriend. 
So  may  you  Priam's  htty  bulwarks  burn, 
And  rich  in  gathered  spoils  to  Greece  return. 
As  for  these  gifts  my  daughter  you  bestow. 
And  reverence  due  to  great  Apollo  show, 
Jove's  favourite  o&pring,  terrible  in  war. 
Who  sends  his  shafts  unerring  from  afar.' 

Thoughout  the  host  consenting  murmurs  rise, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  give  back  the  prize ; 
^lien  the  great  king,  incensed,  his  silence  broke 
In  words  reproachful,  and  thus  sternly  spoke  : 

Hence,  dotard,  from  my  sight     Nor  ever  more 
Approach,  I  warn  thee,  this  forbidden  shore  j 
lest  thou  stretch  forth,  my  fury  to  resU^n, 
The  wreaths  and  sceptre  oif  thy  gud,  in  vain. 
The  captive  maid  1  never  will  resign, 
Till  age  overtakes  her,  I  have  vow  d  her  mine. 
To  distant  Argos  shall  the  fair  be  led  : 
She  shall ;  to  ply  the  loom,  and  grace  my  bed. 
Begone,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  way. 
Heoce  on  thy  life :  nor  urge  me  by  thy  stay." 

He  ended  frowning.     Speechless  and  dismay'd. 
The  aged  sire  his  stem  command  obey'd. 
Silent  be  pass'd,  amid  the  deafening  roar 
Of  tumbling  billows,  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
Far  from  the  camp  he  passM :  then  suppliant  stood ; 
And  thus  the  hoary  priest  invoked  his  god : 

"  Oread  warrior  with  the  silver  bow,  give  ear. 
Patron  of  Chrysa  and  of  Cilia,  hear. 
To  thee  the  guard  of  Tenedos  belongs; 
Propitious  Smintheus  !  Oh  !  redress  my  wrongs. 
If  e'er  within  thy  fane,  with  wreaths  adom'd. 
The  €aif  of  bulls  and  well-fed  goats  I  bum'd, 
O !  hear  my  prayer.     Let  Greece  thy  fury  know, 
And  with  thy  shafts  avenge  thy  sen'ant's  woe." 

Apollo  heard  his  injurM  suppliant's  cry. 
Down  rush'd  the  vengeful  warrior  from  the  sky  5 
Across  his  breast  the  glittering  bow  he  slung, 
And  at  his  back  the  well-stor'd  quiver  hung  : 
(ills  arrows  rattled,  as  he  urgM  his  flight.) 
In  clouds  he  flew,  conceal  d  from  mortal  sipht ; 
Tnen  took  his  stand,  the  well-aim'd  shaft  to  throw  : 
Pic  rce  spnmg  the  string,  and  twang'd  the  silver  bow. 
The  flogs  and  mules  his  lirst  keen  arrow  slew; 
Amifi  the  ranks  the  next  more  fatal  flew, 
A  Ut-athful  dart.     'Die  funeral  piles  around 
For  e\  er  blaz'd  on  the  devoted  ground. 

Nine  days  entire  he  vexd  th'  embattled  Imst, 
Thie  tenth,  Achillts  thi-ough  the  windinu  ooan 
Summon 'd  a  couneil,  l»y  the  (|u«m'.<«  «;<iimmind 
"VMh)  wields  Heaven's  sc<*pt^'  in  her  snowy  luind  : 
She  mourn'd  her  favourite  Greeks,  who  now  euolosi' 
The  hero,  swiftly  speaking  as  he  rose: 

"  What  now,  O  Atreus'  son,  remahis  in  view, 
But  o'er  the  deep  our  wanderinu*^  to  rcivw, 
iKjom'd  trt  destruction,  while  our  waM  -d  |Mmei-s 
Tlie  sword  and  pestilence  at  once  <I»\«iui-k? 
Why  haste  we  not  some  prophet's  skill  to  pro%f. 
Or  seek  by  dreams  ?  (for  ilreains  drsceml  fium  Jove. ) 
What  moves  AjkjIIo's  ra^e  let  him  exjilaiu, 
What  vow  withheld,  what  hecatomb  unslaiu  : 
And  if  the  blood  of  lambs  and  coats  can  pay 
The  price  for  guilt,  and  turn  this  'Mivi^*-  awa>  ?" 

Thus  he.     And  next  the  reverend  C  ah  has  roM', 
Their  guide  to  llion  whom  the  Greeians  eho^e ; 
The  prince  of  augurs,  whose  enliirliteti'd  eye 
Could  things  past,  present,  and  to  conn-,  descry  : 


Snch  wisdom  Phoebus  gave.    He  thus  began. 
His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man  : 

"  Me  then  command'st  thou,  lov'd  of  Jove,  to  show 
What  moves  the  god  that  bends  the  dreadftil  bow? 
First  plight  thy  fiaiith  thy  ready  help  to  lend, 
By  words  to  aid  me,  or  by  arms  defend. 
For  I  foresee  his  rage,  whose  ample  sway 
l*he  Argian  powers  and  sceptred  chie&  obey. 
The  wrath  of  kings  what  subject  can  oppose  ? 
Deep  in  tlicir  breasts  the  sniother'd  vengeance  glows. 
Still  watchful  to  distroy.     Swear,  valiant  youth. 
Swear,  wilt  thou  guard  me,  if  I  speak  the  truth?" 

To  this  Achilles  swift  replies :  "Behold. 
Disclose,  what  Phoebus  tells  thee,  uncontrol'd. 
By  him,  who,  listening  to  thy  powerful  prayer. 
Reveals  the  secret,  I  devoutly  swear. 
That,  while  these  eyes  behold  the  light,  no  hand 
Shall  dare  to  wrong  thee  on  this  crowded  strand. 
Not  Atreus'  son :  though  now  himself  he  boast 
The  king  of  men,  and  sovereign  of  the  host." 

Then  boldly  he.     "  Nor  does  the  god  complain 
Of  vows  withheld,  or  hecatombs  unslain. 
Chrj'scis  to  her  awful  sire  refus'd. 
The  gifts  rejected,  and  the  priest  abus'd. 
Call  down  these  judgments,  and  for  more  they  call. 
Just  ready  on  th'  exhausted  camp  to  fall  ; 
Till  ransom-free  the  damsel  is  bestow 'd, 
And  hecatombs  are  sent  to  sooth  the  god. 
To  Chrysa  sent.     Perhaps  Apollo's  rage 
The  gifts  may  expiate,  and  the  priest  assuage." 

He  spoke  and  sat.     When,  with  an  angry  frown. 
The  chief  of  kings  upstarted  from  his  throne. 
Disdain  and  vengeance  in  his  bosom  rise, 
Ix)ur  in  his  brows,  and  sparkle  in  his  eyes : 
Full  at  the  priest  their  fiery  orbs  he  bent. 
And  all  at  once  his  fury  found  a  vent. 

**  Augur  of  ills,  (for  never  good  to  me 
Did  that  most  inauspicious  voice  decree) 
For  ever  ready  to  denoun<*e  my  woes, 
When  Greece  is  punish 'd,  I  am  still  the  cause; 
And  now  when  Phccbus  spreads  his  plagues  abroad. 
And  wastes  our  camp,  'tis  I  provoke  the  god. 
Because  my  blooming  capti\e  I  detain. 
And  the  large  ransom  is  prtxiuc'd  in  vain. 
Fond  of  the  maid,  my  queen,  in  beauty's  pride, 
N«'Vr  charm 'd  me  more,  a  viririn  an<l  a  bride  ; 
Not  ('lytjenmestra  boasts  a  nobler  race, 
A  sweeter  temper,  or  a  lovelier  face. 
In  works  of  fi-iuale  skill  hath  mor«^  comuiand, 
Or  guides  the  needle  with  a  nicer  hand. 
>'•■!.  she  shall  go.     The  fair  our  peace  shall  bur: 
Hett<M-  1  sulVcr,  than  my  i>»'oplo  die, 
Hut  mark  nu^  well.     See  instantly  prepar'd 
A  full  ecjuivalent,  a  new  rewa/d. 
Nor  is  it  meet,  while  each  enjoys  his  share. 
Your  chief  slniuld  lose  his  jHirtion  nf  the  war: 
In  vain  your  ciiief;  whilst  the  dear  prize,  I  l»oast, 
Is  wrested  fnun  me,  and  for  e\er  lost,"' 

To  whom  the  swift  pursuer  quick  rejdy'd: 
'*  Oh  ijuuk  ill  avarice,  and  swohiwitli  jnide  ! 
H<»w  shall  the  Greeks,  thou^li  larire  otsovd  they  br. 
(  ollei't  tht'ir  scverM  >j>oils,  a  heij)  for  thee 
To  ^.-arcli  anew,  and  cull  the  choicest  share 
\inid  the  miirhty  har\.'st  of  the  war? 
'Iheu  vicld  thy  c;i|.liv«;  Jo  the  f,"d  u  sijruM, 
Assn'd  a  tt.-nf'»ld  r.  <-on)[»eu.o  Li»  tin  1, 
!  When  Jove\  tic  re. •  shall  tl»Tow  proud  Jliou  di/W.i. 
!  .\nd  j;lvc  to  pluud«;r  the  deYott»l  tuwii." 
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**  Think  not,"  Atrides  answcr'd, ."  though  thou 
Gmceful  in  beauty,  like  the  p'^wers  divine,    [shine, 
Think  not.  thy  wiles,  in  specious  words  conveyed, 
From  its  firm  purpose  shall  my  soul  dissuade. 
Must  I  alone  bereft  sit  down  with  shame, 
And  thou  insulting  keep  thy  captive  dame? 
If,  as  1  ask,  the  larg^e-sourd  Greeks  consent 
Full  recompense  tJb  ?ive,  I  stand  content. 
If  not :  a  prize  I  shall  myself  decree, 
From  him,  or  him,  or  else  p<Thaps  from  thee. 
While  the  proud  prince,  desi^nl'd,  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  break  we  here.     The  rest  let  time  explain. 
Launch  now  a  well  trim'd  galley  from  the  shore. 
With  hands  experienc'd  at  the  bending  oar : 
Enclose  the  hecatomb ;  and  then  with  care 
To  the  high  deck  con\'ey  the  captive  fair. 
Tlie  sacred  bark  let  sage  UK'sses  guide, 
Or  Ajax,  or  Idomeneus,  preside  : 
Or  thou,  O  mighty  man,  the  chief  shalt  be. 
And  who  more  lit  to  soothe  the  god  than  thee  ?* 

'•  Shameless,  and  poor  of  soul,"  the  prince  replies. 
And  on  the  monarch  casts  his  scornful  eyes, 
**  Whnt  Greelc  henceforth  will  march  at  thy  rom- 
In  search  of  danger  on  the  doubtful  strand  ?  [mand 
Who  in  the  face  of  day  provoke  the  fieht. 
Or  teiiijit  the  secrt^t  ainbush  of  the  night  ? 
Kot  I,  be  sure,     flenciforward  I  am  free. 
For  ne'er  was  Priam's  house  a  foe  to  me. 
Far  from  their  inroads,  in  my  pastures  feed 
The  loniiig  hi'lfer,  and  the  painp(ir*d  steed, 
On  Phtlsia'.>  hills  our  fniir.s  Nocurely  grow, 
And  ripen  earth«s  of  the  distant  foe, 
Between  \\ho>e  realms  and  our  Thessalian  shore 
Unnuml)er'd  niountiiiiis  ri^e,  and  billows  roar. 
For  thine,  anl  tor  tliy  haill«'(l  hi  other's  fame. 
Across  thos<-  ^t  as,  diMhiinfnl  man,  I  came; 
Yi't,  uix'lent  !  I»y  arbitrary  sway 
Thou  talk'st  of  sti/niscon  :ny  ri.L;htful  prey, 
The  )>rize  whose  })urL'lasc-  toils  and  danrers  cost, 
And  uivi-ii  i)y  su{iVa,f^  oftlie  <^.rfeion  host. 
What  town,  vl'i  u  sa -k'd  by  our  vieti.rious  l)and<, 
TJiit  still  broutrht  w.  al'i  to  tho-e  raf>aeious  hands  ? 
To  m«»,  thus  s''orn  d,  contruterl  *i<^st  thou  yield 
My  >  iiare  of  blood  in  l!.e  tumultuous  lii  !d  ; 
lint  ^U\\  the  rtouer  of  all  the  spoil  is  thine  j 
TIktc  claim  .st  thou  most.     Nor  e'er  did  I  repinf. 
Whatr  er  was  giv'n  I  to<ik,  and  Ihonuht  it  best. 
With  s!  nvjhter  tir'd,  and  panting  after  rest. 
To  Phthia  now,  for  I  shall  liirht  no  more, 
IVly  ships  their  crooked  prows  shali  turn  ♦'rom  shore. 
When  1  am  s<'..rn  (I,  I  think  I  well  fores<'<' 
What  spoils  and  p  Ha  ,re  will  br  won  by  thee.' 

"  Hence  '"  cr\' d  the  monarch,  **  hence  !  without 
delay,'' 
Think  not,  vain  man  !   mv  voice  shall  urge  tfiy  «tay. 
Others  thou  leav'st,  to  the  great  cause  inel  n'd, 
A  leauue  of  kings  thou  leav'st,  and  .(ov<-  bchnid. 
Of  all  the  chirt's  dost  thou  op;u»se  mv  most  : 
Outrage  an«l  ii])'-oar  arc  thy  only  boast. 
Discor.l  and  jars  thy  joy.      iJut  learn  to  know, 
If  thou  art  stront^,  'tis  Jove  hath  made  th»r  so. 
Co,  at  thy  phasure.     Nore  will  stop  thy  way. 
Go,  bid  thy  base  bom  Mvimidons  obf-y. 
Thou,  nor  thy  rage,  shall  my  resolves  subdue  j 
I  fix  my  pin-j«»se,  an^l  my  threats  renew. 
S  nee  'tis  decreed  I  mu>t  the  maid  restore, 
A  ship  -shall  waft  her  to  th'  otVended  power; 
But  fair  Uriseis,  thy  allotted  prize, 
Myself  will  seue,  and  sei^e  before  tliy  eyes  : 


That  thou  and  each  audacious  man  may  9e&, 
How  vain  the  rash  attempt  to  cope  with  me." 

Stung  to  the  soul,  tumultuous  thoughts  begaa 
This  way  and  that  to  rend  the  godlike  man. 
To  force  a  passage  with  his  falchion  drawn. 
And  hurl  th'  imperial  boaster  from  his  throne, 
He  now  resolves :  and  now  resolves  again 
To  quell  his  fury,  and  his  arm  restrain. 
While  thus  by  turns  his  rage  and  reason  sway'd, 
And  half  unsheath'd  he  held  the  glittering  blade; 
That  moment,  Juno,  whose  impartial  eye 
Wateh'd  o'er  them  both,  sent  Pallas  from  the  sky : 
Site  dew,  and  caught  his  yellow  hair  behind, 
(To  him  alone  the  radiant  goddess  shin'd.) 
Sudden  he  turn'd,  and  started  with  surprize; 
Rage  and  revi  ujc  flash  d  dreadful  in  his  eyes. 

I'hen  thus  with  ha>ty  words  :  **0 !  heavenly-bora. 
Com  St  thou  to  see  ])roud  Agamemnon's  scorn  ? 
But  thou  shalt  see  (my  sword  shall  make  it  Jrood) 
This  glutted  sand  smoke  with  the  tyrant  s  blood." 

*'  To  S'>oth  thy  soul"  the  blue-ey'd  maid  replies, 
*'  (If  thou  obey  my  voice)  I  left  the  skies,   fmand! 
H'aven's  queen,  who  favours  both,  gave  this  coiii- 
Siippress  tliy  wrath,  and  stay  thy  \engeful  hand, 
lie  all  thy  ra'xe  in  tauntful  words  exprest; 
But  eaittle>s  U  t  the  thirsty  falchion  rest. 
Mark  what  I  sp<*ak.     An  hour  is  on  its  way, 
VN  Inn  gifts  tenfold  for  this  affront  s}iall  pay. 
Suppress  thy  wrath  ;  and  Heaven  and  me  obey. 

Th<  n  he  :   *'  I  yield ;  though  with  reluctant  mind. 
Wilt)  yields  to  Heaven  shall  Heaven  propitious  find.'* 
Th«>  silver  hilt  close-graspinjr,  at  the  word, 
Deep  in  the  sheath  he  j)huii.'-'d  his  mighty  sword. 
Tilt  ^(kI  less,  turning,  darted  from  his  sight. 
And  reaeh'd  Olympus  in  a  moment's  flight. 

Hut  lii-n'e  Aeinlies,  in  a  thunderins:  tone. 
Throws  out  his  wrath,  and  goes  impetu«»us  on: 

**  Valiant  with  wine,  and  furious  from  the  bowl! 
Thun  li«  rec-look'd  talker  with  a  coward  soul ! 
U'ar's  lilorious  pi-ril  t  vi-r  slow  to  shai-c  ; 
Al.H)f  tiiou  view'st  t!i.-  fi-ld  ;  for  Death  is  there, 
"I'i.-.  'irta:i  r  i.ir  this  p«  ac.ful  camp  to  sway. 
And  i)eel  the  d'rriks.  at  will,  who  disobey  : 
A  tyrant  had  o'er  sh»v*.^  t»)  earth  debas'd; 
lor,  had  they  souls,  tit;s  oo^rau'e  were  thy  last 
Hut,  thou,  my  lix'd,  my  (inal  |>urpo-e  hear. 
l.\  ti'is  (In  ad  srvptre  s<»!"inlv  I  swt-ar: 
Hy  tl.is  (w!<u'h,  onee  fioni  out  the  forest  torn, 
No    h  af  nor  >hadt'  shall  ever  more  adorn  ; 
W  liicli  ni  vpv  moH'  its  verdure  mu<t  renew, 
f,op!/d  from  thr  \ital  stt-ni.  whence  first  it  grew: 
Hut  -riM-n  by  Jow  the  sons  of  nun  1o  awe, 
\ov\  svvavbthi'  nations,  and  eontinns  the  law) 
A  day  shall  eome,  when  for  tlils  hour's  di^dain 
The  (I'rit'ks  siiall  wisli  lor  me,  and  wi«h  in  vain; 
Nor  thou,  Ihon-h  gritn'd,  the  wanted  aid  alVord, 
\\  nt  n  iiiap-*  on  h«aps  shall  fall  by  Hector's  sword: 
T(M»  jatr  with  auuuish  sliall  thy  heart  be  torn, 
Tii.it  the  lirsKotek  was  made  the  public  scorn.'* 

He  said.     And,  mountinir  with  a  furious  bound. 
He  dash'd  his  studde<l  seejitre  on  the  ground; 
Tht'ii  sat.     Atrides,  ea^T  to  reply. 
On  th«'  tierce  champion  clanc'd  a  vengeful  eye. 

'Twas  then,  the  maddnig  monarchs  to  coinpose, 
Thf  Pylian  prine(\  the  smooth-speeeh'd  Nestor  n»se. 
His  tonsiuc  dropp'd  hon<'y.     Full  of  d.ays  was  he; 
Two  aues  past,  he  liv'd  the  third  to  sec: 
And,   his  first  race  of  subjects  lojig  decay'd. 
O'er  their  sons'  sons  a  peaceful  sceptre  sway'd. 
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••  Alts  far  Greece  I"  he  cries,  "  and  with  what  joy 
Shall  Priam  hear,,  and  every  son  of  Troy  ! 
That  you,  the  first  in  wisdom  as  in  wars. 
Waste  your  gr>eat  sonls  in  poor  ignoble  jars  ! 
Go  to !  you  both  are  3roung.     Yet  oft  rever'd 
Greater  than  you  have  the  wise  Nestor  heard. 
Their  equals  never  shall  these  eyes  behold : 
Caeneus  the  just,  Pirithous  the  bold, 
Exadius,  Dryas,  bora  to  high  command. 
Shepherds  of  men,  and  rulers  of  the  land, 
Theseus  nnrival'd  in  his  sire's  abodes. 
And  misrhty  Poljrpheme,  a  match  for  gods. 
Tbey,  greatest  names  that  ancient  story  knows, 
hi  mortal  conflict  met  as  dreadful  foes : 
Fearless  thro'  rocks  and  wilds  their  prey  pursued, 
And  thehiige  double  Centaur  race  subdued. 
With  them  my  early  youth  was  pleas'd  to  roam 
ThfXMigh  regions,  far  from  my  sweet  native  home ; 
They  call'd  me  to  the  wars.     No  living  hand 
Could  match  their  valour,or  their  strength  withstand ; 
Yet  wont  they  oft  my  sage  advice  to  hear. 
Then  listen  both,  with  an  attentive  ear. 
Seize  not  thou,  king  of  men,  the  beauteous  slave, 
Th'  allotted  prize  the  Grecian  voices  gav«. 
Nor  thou.  Pel  ides,  in  a  threatening  tone 
Trge  him  to  wrath,  who  fills  that  sacred  throne, 
The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  honour'd  more 
By  mighty  Jove,  than  e'er  was  king  before. 
Biare  though  thou  art,  and  of  a  race  divine, 
Thou  must  obej'  a  power  more  great  than  thine. 
And  thou,  O  king,  forbear.     Mysc  If  will  sue 
Great  Thetis'  son  his  vengeance  to  subdue  : 
Great  Thetis'  valiant  son,  our  countrj's  boast, 
The  shield  and  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  host." 

"  Wise  are  thy  words,  O  sire,"  the  king  began, 
"  But  what  can  satiate  this  aspiring  man  ? 
UnbouDded  power  he  claims  o'er  human -kind. 
And  hopes  for  slaves,  1  trust  he  ne'er  shall  find. 
Shall  we,  because  the  gods  havcform'd  him  strong, 
Bear  the  lewd  language  of  his  lawless  tongue  !" 

"  If  aw'd  by  thee,  the  Greeks  miirht  well  despise 
My  name,"  the  prince,  precipitate,  replies, 
"  In  vain  thou  nodd'st  from  thy  imperial  throne. 
Thy  vassals  seek  elsewhere  :  for  1  am  none. 
But  break  vkt-  here.     The  fair,  though  justly  mine, 
With  SHurd  undi^awn  1  purpose  to  resign. 
On  aught  beside,  I  once  fur  all  command, 
Lay  not,  I  charge  thee,  thy  pi-esumptuoiis  hand. 
Come  not  within  my  reach,  nor  dare  advance. 
Or  thy  heart's  blood  shall  reek  upon  my  lance." 

Thus  both  in  foul  deiwte  proloni:"d  the  «l;iy. 
The  council  broke,  each  takes  hi^  s<  oa -ate  way. 
Achilles  seeks  his  tent  with  resth  ^-s  mind  ; 
Patnxrlusand  his  train  move  slow  Uiiiml. 

Mean  time,  a  bark  was  hauld  alona:  the  ^and, 
Twice  ten  selected  Greeks,  a  brawny  band, 
Tug;  the  tough  oars,  at  the  great  kmu^'s  command. 
The  gifts,  the  hecatomb,  the  captive  fair. 
Are  a}l  intrusted  to  Ulysses'  care. 
They  mount  the  deck.     The  vessel  tikes  its  flicrht, 
Bounds  o'er  the  surge,  and  lessens  to  the  sij^lit. 

Nejct  he  ordains  along  the  windini;  coast 
By  hallow'd  rites  to  purify  the  host. 
A  herd  of  chosen  victims  they  provide, 
And  cast  their  olTals  on  the  briny  tide. 
Fat  bulls  and  goats  to  great  Apollo  die. 
In  clouds  the  savory  steam  ascends  the  sky. 

TheGreeksto  Heaven  their  solemn  vows  ad^lrest ; 
But  dire  revenge  roU'd  in  the  monarch's  breast. 


Obsequious  at  his  call  two  heralds  stand : 
To  them  in  frowns  he  gives  this  harsh  command. 
"  Ye  heralds,  to  Achilles'  tent  repair; 
Th<'nce  swift  the  female  slave  Briseis  bear. 
With  arms,  if  disobey'd,  myself  will  come. 
Bid  him  resign  her,  or  he  tempts  his  doona." 

The  heralds,  though  unwillingly,  obej'. 
Along  the  sea-beat  shore  they  speed  their  way : 
And,  now  the  Myrmidonian  quarter  past. 
At  his  tent -door  they  find  the  hero  plac'd. 
Disturb 'd  the  solemn  messensrers  he  saw  : 
They  too  stood  silent,  with  respectful  awe. 
Before  the  royal  youth,  they  neither  spoke. 
He  guess'd  their  m^sage,  and  the  silence  broker 

**  Ye  ministers  of  gods  and  men,  draw  near, 
Not  you,  but  him  whose  heralds  ye  appear, 
liobb'd  of  my  right  i  blame.     Patroclus,  bring 
The  damsel  forth  for  this  disdainful  king. 
But  ye,  my  wrongs,  O  hei-alds,  bear  in  mind, 
.And  clear  me  to  the  gods  and  all  mankind, 
Ev'n  to  your  thoughtless  king ;  if  ever  more 
My  aid  be  wanted  on  the  hostile  sliore. 
Thoughtless  he  is,  nor  knows  his  ceilain  doom, 
Blind  to  the  f>ast,  nor  sees  the  woes  to  come, 
His  best  defence  thus  rashly  to  forego. 
And  leave  a  naked  army  to  the  foe." 

He  ceas'd.     Patroclus  his  dear  friend  obey'd, 
And  usher'd  in  the  lovely  weeping  maid. 
Sore  sigh'd  she,  as  the  henihls  took  her  hand. 
And  oft  l<^)k'd  back  slow-moving  o'er  the  strand. 

The  widow'd  hero,  when  the  fair  was  gone. 
Far  from  his  friends  sat  bath'd  in  tears  alone. 
On  the  cold  beach  he  sat,  and  fix'd  his  eyes 
Where  black  with  storms  the  curling  billows  rise, 
And  as  the  sea  wide-n)IHn:j  he  survey'd, 
With  out-stretch'd  arms  to  his  fond  mother  pray'd  : 

"  Sin'^e  to  short  life  thy  hapless  son  was  bom, 
fJreat  vluve  stands  bound  by  promise  to  adorn 
His  stinted  course,  with  an  immortal  name. 
Is  this  the  great  amends  ?  the  promis'd  fame  ? 
The  son  of  At  reus,  proud  of  lawless  sway. 
Demands,  possesses,  and  enjoys  my  prey." 

Near  her  old  sire  enthron'd,  she  heard  him  weep 
From  the  low  silent  caverns  of  the  deep  : 
Thill  ill  a  niornini,^  mist  her  head  slie  rears. 
Sits  by  her  s  m,  and  mingles  tears  with  tears  ; 
Cio>e  gra^jH  l-er  darliim's  hand.     *'  My  son,"  she 
cries,  feyes  > 

"  Why  lieaves  thy  heart  ?  and  why  o'erflow  thy 
Oh  teli  ine,  tell  thy  mother  all  thy  cave, 
Tliat  IxiMi  may  know  it,  and  tiiat  Ixith  may  share.** 
"  l>li  I  uoildess'"  cry'd  he,  with  an  inaardg.oan, 
"  Thou  kuowVt  it  all :   to  thet;  are  all  thiiii^s  known, 
I  >  lian  Thebes  we  s;ick'd,  their  ransack'd  towers, 
The  phnidi  r  of  a  people,  all  was  ours. 
\^'^•  sto  'd  a  xreed  the  lHM»ty  to  divide. 
Chiy^eiv  losy-elieekM,  and  gl  >s<y.ey'd, 
lell  to  the  kutr;  but  htdy  Chryses  bore 
V.ist  i:i:t     »^"  random,  to  the  tented  shore  : 
I  His  >ce|»tfe  stretehini;  forth  (the  golden  rod 
j  11  un  ;  rouiKJ  with  hallow'd  garlands  of  his  god)  " 
•  n}  ail  fhe  ho^t,  of  every  princely  chief, 
I  I'ut  lii>t  nt  Atnus'  sons,  he  begg'd  relief. 
j   I  iirou^lnuit  tlie  host  Consenting:  murmurs  ran, 
I   In  \u^U\  her  to  the  venerable  man; 
i  Ihit  th"  hai'^h  kiim  deny'd  to  do  him  right, 
And  drove  the  i\\  inhliui?  prophet  from  liis  sit^ht. 
Apull.)  heartl  hi.-  injorM  snppliaiit's  cry. 
And  dealt  hik  at  r«jws  throu^li  tLi'  infected  'Ay  j 
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The  si\'ift  ccmta^'on,  sent  by  his  commands, 
Swept  thro'  the  camp,  and  thinn'd  the  Grecian  bands. 
The  guilty  cause  a  sacred  au;fur  show'd, 
And  I  first  mov'd  to  miti/i^te  the  god. 
At  this  the  tyrant  storm 'd,  and  vengeance  vowM  ; 
And  now  too  soon  hath  made  his  threatningsgood. 
Chryseis  tirst  with  gifts  to  Chrysa  sent, 
His  heralds  came  this  moment  to  my  tent. 
And  bore  Briseis  thence,  my  beauteous  slave, 
Th*  allotted  prize,  which  the  leaguM  Grecians  gave. 
Thou  goddess,  then,  and  thou,  I  know,  hast  power. 
For  thine  own  son  the  might  of  Jove  implore. 
Oft  in  my  father's  house  IVe  heard  thee  tell, 
^Vben  sudden  feni-s  on  Heaven's  great  monarch  fell. 
Thy  aid  the  rebel  deities  o'ercame, 
And  sav'd  the  mighty  Thupderer  from  shame. 
Pallas,  and  Neptune,  and  great  Juno,  bound 
The  sire,  in  chains,  and  hcm'd  their  sovereign  round. 
Thy  voice,  O  goddess,  broke  their  idle  bands, 
And  call'd  the  giant  of  the  hundred  hands. 
The  proJipy,  whom  Heaven  and  Earth  revere, 
Biia.eiLs  namVl  «bove,  ii%gcon  here. 
His  father  Neptune  he  in  strength  surpass'd ; 
At  Jove's  right  hand  his  hideous  form  he  plac'd. 
Proud  of  his  might.     The  g(xis  with  secret  dread, 
l>eheld  the  huge  enormous  sliape  and  fled. 
Remind  him  then :  for  well  thou  know'st  the  art : 
Go,  clasp  his  knees,  and  melt  his  mighty  heart. 
Let  the  driven  Argians,  hunted  o'er  the  plain, 
Seek  the  last  verge  of  this  tempestuous  main  : 
There  let  them  perish,  void  of  all  rrliuf, 
My  wrongs  remember,  and  enjoy  their  chief. 
Too  late  with  anc»\nsh  shall  his  heart  be  torn. 
That  the  first  (ircek  was  made  the  public  st'orn." 
Then  she  (with  tears  her  azure  ej'es  nm  o'er:) 
**  Why  bore  I  thee !  or  nourish 'd,  when  1  Imre  ! 
Blest,  if  within  thy  tent,  and  free  from  strife. 
Thou  miuht'ht  possess  thy  poor  remains  of  life. 
Thy  death  approacl ling  now  the  F;>tes  f(»resiiow; 
Sliort  is  thy  destin'd  term,  and  full  of  woe. 
Ill-fated  thou  !  and  oh  unhappy  I ! 
But  hence  to  the  celestial  courts  I  fly, 
Where,  hid  in  snow,  to  Heaven  Olympus  swells, 
And  Jove,  rej(»icing  in  his  thunder,  dwelL<=. 
Mean  time,  my  son,  indulge  thy  just  disdain: 
Veat  all  thy  rage,  and  shun  the  hostile  plain. 
Till  Jove  retums.     I^st  ni^ht  my  waves  he  ci«>s>'d, 
And  sought  the  distant  Kthinpjan  coast: 
Along  the  skies  his  radiant  course  he  st(  fr'd. 
Behind  him  all  the  train  of  ti«ids  appear'd, 
A  bright  procession.     To  the  holy  fenst 
Of  hl.uneless  men  he  goes  a  grateful  gmst. 
To  Heaven  he  comes,  when  twice  six  days  are  o'er 
Then  shall  his  voice  the  sire  of  gods  implore, 
Th'-n  to  my  lofty  mansion  will  ]  pass, 
i'"unded  on  rocks  of  ever-during  brass  : 
There  will  I  clasp  his  knees  with  wontwl  art. 
Nor  doubt,  my  son,  but  I  shall  melt  his  heart." 

She  eeas'<l :  and  left  him  lost  in  doubt  fid  care. 
And  bent  on  vengeance  for  the  ravish'd  fair. 

Hut,  safe  arriv'd  near  Chrysa's  sacn*d  strand. 
The  sage  Ulysses  now  advanc'd  to  land. 
Along  the  coast  he  sh<X)ts  with  swelling  gales. 
Then  lovers  the  lofty  mast,  and  furls  the  sails ; 
Next  plies  to  port  with  many  a  well-tim'd  oar, 
And  drops  his  anchors  near  the  faithful  sho»e. 
The  bark  now  fix'd  amidst  the  rolling  tide, 
<  hrvbcis  follows  her  experiencd  guide: 


TICKELL'S  POEMS. 


The  giftjs  to  Phoebus  from  the  Grecian  hott, 
A  herd  of  bulls  went  bell  »wing  o'er  tl»«  eoart. 
To  the  god's  fane,  high  looking  o'er  the  land. 
He  !eJ,  and  near  the  altar  took  his  stand, 
Then  gave  her  to  the  joj-ful  father's  hai^d. 

"  All  hail !  Atrides  sets  thy  daughter  free. 
Sends  ofVerings  to  thy  god,  and  gifts  to  thee 
But  thou  entieat  the  power,  whose  dreadful  sway 
Afflicts  his  camp,  and  sweeps  his  host  away.  ' 

He  said,  and  gave  her.     The  fond  father  smil  d 
With  secret  rapture,  and  embrac'd  hisehild. 

The  victims  now' they  range  in  chosen  bands 
And  ofl'er  gifts  with  unpolluted  hands: 
When  with  hmd  voice,  aid  arms  up-rear'd  in  air. 
The  hoary  prie  t  prefi  rrd  tiiis  }M>werful  prayer: 
"  J)riad  warrior  with  the  silver  bow,  give  ear, 
Patron  of  Chrysa  and  of  (ilia,  hear. 
Al>out  this  dome  thou  walk  st  thy  constant  mnnd ; 
Stdl  have  my  vows  thy  power  propitious  fouuil. 
Rous'd  by  my  prayers  ev'n  now  thy  vengeance  burns, 
And  sinit  by  thee,  the  (Jreeian  army  mourns. 
Hear  me  one^'  more  ;  and  let  the  suppliant  foe 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  slack  thy  dreadful  Urn." 

He  pray'd;  and  great  AjxjIIo  heard  his  prayer. 
Tlie  suppliants  no^'  their  votive  rites  pre^Kire : 
Amidst  the  flames  they  cast  the  hallow'd  broad. 
And  heaven-ward  turn  each  victim's  destin'd  head : 
Next  slay  the  fatUrd  bulls,  their  skins  divide. 
And  from  each  carcase  rend  the  smoking  hide ; 
On  every  limb  large  rolls  of  fat  bestow, 
And  <l)Osen  morsels  round  the  ofTerings  strow  : 
iSlysterious  rites.     Then  on  the  fire  divine 
The  great  high  priest  pours  forth  the  ruddy  wine; 
Himself  tin-  i)flering  burns.     On  either  hand 
A  tioo})  of  youths,  in  decent  order,  stand. 
( )n  sharpcn'd  forks,  ol)edient  to  the  sire, 
They  turn  the  Uisteful  fragments  in  tlie  tire, 
Adorn  the  fea>t,  v;c,.  every  dish  wcll-stor"<l, 
And  XMTc  tlu'  ]>lenteoii^  messes  to  th<' board.  [?••.'■«, 
\\'hen  now  the  various  feasts  had  chear'd  Uu  ; 
\\'ith  vr.ai  klniir  wiiu  s  tliev  crown  the  generous bowK, 
The  lii^L  lilialious  to  Apollo  pay. 
And  sol<'iiini/.e  uilh  saered  hymns  the  day: 
His  praise  in  M  I'a^aii-  loud  they  sinir. 
And  sooth  tiio  raui'  ot  I'lie  tar  shootini:  king. 
At  tveu'.'itr,  tlirouLli  the  ^horedi'<i>ers  d,  tliey  s1i^r;\ 
|{u>h\l  Oy  the  (li-.tant  nru iiig->  of  the<lee|). 

When  nou,  ascc  iifliiiu  \'vi  in  the  shades  of  nicht, 
Auroia  glow'd  in  ail  hi  r  itAv  light, 
'Ih*'  «'auii!iter  of  the  dav.u  :  th'  awaken'd  crew 
I'l! 'k  to  the  (irt'eks  encamp'il  their  coui-se  renew. 
The  bree/.es  freshen:  for  with  friendly  gales 
Apollo  h\v(  Ij'd  tiusir  wide,  distended,  sails  : 
r!«ft  !»y  the  rapid  prow,  t!ie  waves  <livi<le, 
.Vnd  in  hoar'>;e  murmius  break  on  either  side. 
In  sah'ty  to  the  destine  I  poit  they  passed, 
And  lix  their  hark  with  icrappling  haulsers  fi'^  ; 
Then  <lraug'd  her  farther,  on  the  dry-lan<l  coast. 
Regain  d  their  tents,  and  loliiuded  in  the  host. 
Hut  llerce  A<*hill<ts,  stdl  on  venueame  Ix'ut, 
Cherish  d  his  wrath,  and  niadden  d  in  his  tent 
Th'  as««'nd)le(l  eliiefs  he  shunn'd  with  hich  disdain, 
A  hand  of  kings  :   lutr  soimlit  the  hovtile  plain  ; 
But  louir'd  to  hear  the  <listant  troops  engage 
The  strife  prow  doubtful,  and  the  hatth'  mio. 

'IVelve  day?  were  Jiast;  and  now  th'et'.serinltr^in, 
.hive  at  their  head,  to  Heaven  retnni'd  anain : 
When  Thetis,  from  the  deep  prep  ir'd  to  ri^e, 
Shot  throui^h  a  big-swoln  wave,  andpieiv'd  the  »ki^** 
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At  early  mcnm  the  reachM  the  realms  above, 
The  court  of  gods,  the  residence  of  Jove. 

On  the  top-point  of  high  Olympus,  crown'd 
With  hills  on  hills,  him  Air  apart  she  fcmnd, 
Above  the  rest    The  Karth  beneath  display'd 
(A  boundless  prospect)  his  broad  eye  survey  d. 
Her  left  hand  grasped  his  knees,  her  right  she  rearM, 
And  touch'd  with  blandishment  his  awful  beard ; 
Then,  suppliant,  with  submissive  voice  implor'd 
Old  Saturn's  son,  the  god  by  gods  ador'd : 

"  If  e'er,  by  rebel  deities  opprest. 
My  aid  relieved  thee,  grant  this  one  request 
Since  to  short  life  my  hapless  son  was  bom. 
Do  thou  with  fame  the  scanty  space  adorn. 
Punish  the  king  of  men,  whose  lawless  sway 
Hath  shmm!d  the  youth,  and  seized  his  destinM  prey. 
Awhile  let  Troy  prevail,  that  Greece  may  grieve. 
And  doubled  honours  to  my  ofispring  give." 

She  said.     TTie  god  vouchsaf  d  not  to  reply 
(A  deep  suspend  sat  in  his  thoughtful  eye) : 
Once  more  around  his  knees  the  goddess  clung, 
And  to  soft  accents  form'd  her  artful  tongue : 

**  Oh  speak.     Or  grant  me,  or  deny  my  prayer. 
Fear  not  to  speak,  what  I  am  doom*d  to  bear  ; 
That  1  may  know,  if  thou  my  prayer  deny. 
The  mo6t  despised  of  all  the  gods  am  1." 

With  a  deep  sigh  the  Thundering  Power  replies : 
To  what  a  baight  will  Juno's  anger  rise  ! 
Still  doth  her  voice  before  the  gods  upbraid 
My  partial  hand,  that  gives  the  Trojans  aid. 
I  grant  thy  suit     But,  hence !  depart  imseen, 
And  shun  the  sight  of  Heaven  s  suspicious  queen. 
Believe  my  nod,  the  gnreat,  the  certain  sign, 
When  Jove  propitious  hears  the  powers  divine; 
The  sign  that  ratifies  my  high  command. 
That  thus  I  will :  and  what  I  will  sha)l  stand." 
This  said,  his  kingly  brow  the  sire  inclin'd  ; 
The  lar^e  black  curls  fell  awful  from  behind, 
Thick  shadowing  the  stern  forehead  of  the  god  : 
Olympus  trembled  at  th'  almighty  nod. 

The  goddess  smil'd :  and,  with  a  sudden  leap, 
From  the  high  moiintain  plung'd  into  the  deep. 

But  Jove  repaired  to  his  celestial  towers  : 
And,  as  he  rose,  up-rose  the  immortal  powers. 
In  ranks,  oti  eitln  r  side,  th'  assembly  cast, 
Bow'd  down,  and  did  ol>eisauce  as  he  pass'd. 

To  him  enthron'd  (for  whispering  she  had  seen 
Close  at  his  knees  the  silver-footed  queen. 
Daughter  of  him,  who,  low  beneath  the  tidos, 
Ai?ed  and  hoary  in  the  deep  resides) 
Big  with  invectives,  Juno  silenrc  broke, 
And  thus,  opprobioiis  her  resentments  spoke  : 

"  False  Jove  !  what  goddess  whisperioLc  did  1  f^ec  ? 
O  fond  of  coimsels,  still  conceal'd  from  me ! 
To  me  neglected,  thou  wilt  ne'er  impart 
One  single  thought  of  thy  close-coverVl  hcait." 

To  whom  the  sire  of  pmis  and  men  rej>ly'tl ; 
"  Strive  not  to  find,  what  I  decree  to  hide. 
Laborious  were  the  search,  and  vaiutho  striff, 
Vain  ev*n  for  thee,  my  sister  and  my  wiJ<'. 
The  thoughts  and  ci^mnsels  i)n»j)er  to  declare, 
Nor  god  nor  mortal  shall  before  tliee  siiarc  : 
But,  what  my  secret  wisdcjm  shall  ordain, 
Think  not  to  reach,  forknow  the  thoucrht  \\ere  vaiii." 

"  Dread  Saturn's  son,  \vhy  so  >c\ere  ?''  rqiiies 
The  goddess  of  the  laree  majf^stjc  ey-^^. 
•'  Thy  own  dark  thoughts  at  pleaj^ure  hide,  nr  slmw ; 
Ke'er  have  I  ask'd,  nor  n  >w  as^>irc  to  kii»w. 


Nor  yet  my  fears  are  vain,  nor  came  unseen 
To  thy  high  throne,  the  silver-footed  qtieen. 
Daughter  of  him,  who  low  beneath  the  'tides 
Aged  and  hoary  in  the  deep  resides.    ' 
Thy  nod  assures  me  she  was  not  deny'd  : 
And  Greece  must  perish  for  a  marl  man's  pride." 

To  whom  the  god,  whose  hand  tlie  tempest  forms, 
Drives  clouds  on  clouds,  and  blackens  Heaven  with 

storms, 
Thus  wrathful  answer'd:  "Dost  thou  still  complain? 
Pcrplex'd  for  ever,  and  perplex'd  in  vain ! 
Should'st  thou  disclose  the  dark  event  to  come  ! 
Ilow  wilt  tlion  stop  the  irrevocable  doom  ! 
This  serves  the  more  to  sharpen  my  disdain  ; 
And  >v(jes  foreseen  but  lengthen  wit  thy  pain. 
Be  silent  then.     Dispute  not  my  command; 
\or  tempt  the  force  of  this  superior  hand  : 
Lest  all  the  ^ods,  around  thee  leagu'd,  eni?age 
In  vain  to  shield  thee  from  my  kindled  rage." 

Mute  and  abash'd  she  sat  without  reply. 
And  downward  turn'd  her  large  majestic  eye, 
Nor  further  durst  the  offended  sire  provoke: 
The  gods  arotmd  him  trembled,  as  he  spoke. 
When  Vulcan,  for  his  mother  sore  distress'd, 
Turn'd  orator,  and  thus  his  speech  addrest  j 

"  Hard  is  our  fate,  if  men  of  mortal  line 
Stir  up  debate  among  the  powers  divine, 
If  thin  ^[S  on  Earth  disturb  the  ble<!t  abodes. 
And  mar  th'  ambrosial  banquet  of  the  gods ! 
Then  let  my  mother  once  be  rul'd  by  me. 
Though  much  more  wise  than  I  pretend  to  be : 
Let  me  advise  her  silent  t©  obey. 
And  due  submission  to  our  father  pay. 
Vor  force  again  his  gloomy  rage  to  rise, 
Ill-tim'd,  and  damp  the  revels  of  the  skies. 
For  should  he  toss  her  from  th'  <^)l3TTipian  hill. 
Who  eould  resist  the  mii^hty  monarch's  will  ? 
Th«n  thuu  to  love  the  Thunderer  reconcile. 
And  tempt  him  kindly  on  us  all  to  smile,'' 

He  said :   ami  in  his  tottering  hands  up-bore 
A  double  tX'>hl»-t,  till'd,  and  f.Miniing  o'er. 

"  Sit  down,  dear  mother,  with  a  heart  content, 
Nor  urjce  a  mure  «lis.i^ra('efal  punisliment, 
Wiilch  it"  i;reat  .Iom:  indict,  p(jor  1,  dismay'd, 
Must  stand  aloof,  nor  dare  to  give  thee  aid. 
^uT'ut  .Fi>ve  siiall  reiprn  for  ever,  uncontrol'd: 
HeijicMib«r,  wlion  I  took  thy  part  of  old, 
(.',ui.;lit  by  the  heel  he  swung  nu^  round  on  high, 
.\mi  ht  Ai'tuz,  hurl'd  me  from  th'  ethereal  sky: 
IKuu  morn  to  uoon  I  fell,  from  nof>n  to  ni';lit; 
Till  piieli'tl  on  Lemnos,  a  most  piUnms  sii;ht. 
The  Suitians  hardly  could  my  breath  re»;ul I, 
(iiddy  and  uaspin^  with  the  dreadl'id  full." 

She  sniild  :  and,  smiling,  lier  white  arm  display'd 
To  nai'h  the  lx)wl  her  aukward  son  convey'd. 
From  riubt  to  left  the  generous  bowl  he  crown'd. 
And  (leak  tlic  n»sy  n«*v'tar  fairly  round. 
'  The  'rods  lau^li'd  out,  unweary'd,  as  they  spy'd 
j  The  bn.sy  skitib^r  hop  from  side  to  side. 
J       Titus,  fv'astiiii;  to  the  full,  they  pass'd  away, 

In  bli-ifai  b;inf|uet--.  all  liie  live-IouL> day. 
'  Nor  u,Oktt  d  melody.  With  Ik  avenly  art 
j  'I  lie  Mub'es  siur_r;  each  Must;  iK-rform'd  her  part, 

Alti  mate  warblinj;;   while  the  golden  lyre, 
I  'J-tai  b  d  by  .\|K'IIo,  I'd  the  vo<'al  ehoir. 
Thf  Suu  at  I.  ,i.!ii  drclin'd,  v. hen  excry  guest 
S- Mild  it  ill-,  bri;  bt  palace,  and  withdrew  to  rest  ; 
1.  irh  bad  lii-  palaee  on  tli'  Tdvinpiaii  hill, 
A  iiiaitcr-i>ic.c  of  \  ul.au'i  matclilej^  kkill. 
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Ev'n  he,  the  god,  who  Heaven's  great  sceptre  sways, 
And  frowns  amid  the  lightning's  dreadful  blaze. 
His  bed  of  state  asct'ndini;,  lay  compos'd ; 
His  eyes  a  sweet  refieshing  slumber  clos'd : 
And  at  his  side,  all  glorious  to  behold, 
Was  Juno  lodg'd  in  her  alcove  of  gold. 


THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK, 

ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  MR.  ADDISON. 

If,  dumb  too  lone,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 

And  left  her  dtbt to  Addison  unpaid. 

Blame  not  her  silence,  M'anvick,  but  bemoan. 

And  judge,  oh  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

"What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  ! 

Slo.v  cunus  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires  : 

Grief  laiafiVctcd  suits  but  ill  with  ait. 

Or  turning  numbers  with  a  blewling  heart. 

C'nn  I  forget  the  dismal  niglit  that  gave 
My  soul's  be4»t  part  for  e\  er  to  the  grave  ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Throuirh  breathing  statues,  then  uniieeded  things. 
Til  rough  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kmgs! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire; 
The  pealing  oigan,  and  the  pausing  chuir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd  ; 
And  the  la>t  words  that  dust  to  du.-t  convey 'd ! 
While  >peeehless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  wc  bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  de.ir  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever;  take  thib  louu  adieu; 
And  ^!eeI)  in  pence,  next  thy  l<i\  d  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  t!ie  task  Ik-  mine, 
A  frc'iuentpilgjini,  at  tliy  saereil  shrine; 
Miuc  with  true  sicl'    tliy  absence  to  bemoan, 
And  grave  with  faitiiftd  ei>:ta|)lis  thy  stone. 
Ife'erfrjm  me  thy  lovM  nieriu)rial    ,nrt, 
May  >iiame  aflliet  tlii- ali>  nated  heait; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  brolseu,  at:l  imrun  <1  my  tongue, 
My  ciief  be  doubled  fr.iin  t'ny  iiMJm-  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  ut\cI  et  •i'.l  by  th.  e. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alMjie, 
Sad  luxurv  !   tovnigar  Ji.iiifls  inknown, 
Along  the  walK  wln-w-  speakin;^  niaihles  <hinv 
What  woithies  f  >nn  the  hiiljowd  mould  iielt^w  ; 
Proutl  name.>,  who  once  the  i.  ins  of  empn-e  held  ; 
In  arms  v*';u  trinmpird  ;   or  in  arts  evi-e'l'd  ; 
Ciiiets,  urac'd  with  sf  ai-s,  and  pro'lttiid  ot  l»!.,t'l  ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  saert.l  free  duni  .stood  ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impailal  la\v>  wi  re  given; 
And  saints  who  tauuhl,  and  h  d,  the  wa\  to  lKa\en; 
Ne'iT  to  the-^e  chambers,  where  tin   u>.,i;h»y  rest. 
Since  their  foundation,  catiie  a  noijh  r  guest ; 
Kor  e'er  was  tjj  the  howers  ot"  bliss  eonve\'d 
A  fairrr  spint  or  more  weleoine  >hade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  ju^t  a^^sigu'd, 
What  new  cinptuyiiients  plea^v  t!r  Ukihmly'd  mind  ? 
A  winged  V,rtur,  ihron^h  ih'  t  therial  sky. 
From  world  to  worUI  uicAtary'd  doe>  he  tly  ? 
Or  curious  trace  tlx-  long  lalH>rions  ma/e 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  whiie  wondning  angels  gaze  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  s(  'aplis  tell 
How  Michael  batti  d,  and  the  diu-ou  lell; 


Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubira,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  es«»ayM  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well -suited  to  thy  gentle  mind? 
Oh  !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend : 
To  me,  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill,  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  patlis  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  JForm,  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree. 
Must  still  be  lov'd  and  still  deplor'd  by  mc; 
Jn  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise, 
Or,  rous'd  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  ej'es. 
If  business  calls,  or  crouded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblcmish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight  j 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  s(»ul  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove; 
*Twas  tliere  of  just  and  good  he  rea^on'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rai-*'d  some  serious  song ; 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  tO  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowletlge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 
'  ThouHill,whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race, 
Why,  once  so  lov'd,  when-e'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears  ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  andfair^ 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  sweet  the  gl<x>ms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noon -tide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  \ 
His  image  thy  foi-saken  bowei-s  restore; 
Tiiy  walks  and  airv"  pri>spt(ts  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd, 
Thy  e\«-niMu^  hree/cs,  and  thy  n(-)On-day  shade. 

From  other  bills,  however  Fortune  frown'd ; 
Some  nd'ui;e  in  t!ie  IShne's  art  I  found; 
\\-  hu  tr-.nt  now  I  touch  the  tremblins;  strinir, 
Herrli  of  him,  who  tani^^ht  me  how  to  sing; 
And  the^e  sad  aci-ents,  nnu  inur'd  o'er  his  urn, 
Betray  tl  at  ah>enc'e,  they  attenjpt  to  mouni. 
()  I   must  1  tlvn  i^new  tVish  ui}^  bosom  hleetls, 
Aed  (  raixgs  in  (Ujath  to  Adfli^on  succeeds) 
Tiie  viM'-f,  l)egunto  one  lost  friend,  pi*'!ong, 
And  ^\cv\^  a  veond  in  th'  unlinish'd  song  I 

These  work^divi.ie,  wiruh,  on  his  death-bed  laid, 
To  thetN  O  (.  rai:zs,  th'  expiring  sairc  couvey'd, 
(iitat,  hut  ill-omeu'd,  monument  of  fame, 
Noi  Iw  sijniv'd  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
S^\if(  after  him  tiiy  soeial  sjiirit  tlies, 
And  ilose  to  ills,  how  so  )n  !  thy  coffin  lies. 
I.h'st  |>air  !  whose  mrK»n  Inture  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tonj;ues  :   each  other's  boast  !  farewel, 
Farewel  !   whom  joiu'd  in  fame,  in  friendship  try'd. 
No  chance  coulU  ^ev(  r,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


COLIXASD  Ll'CW 

A    I'AI.I.AD. 

Of  T.einstcr,  fnm'd  for  maidens  fair, 
Uright  Luey  was  the  grace; 

Nor  e'er  did  laiVy's  limpid  stream 
Itetlect  so  fcwcet  a  fac«  : 
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Till  hiekkss  love,  aod  pining  care, 

Impaired  her  rosy  hoe, 
Her  coral  lips,  and  damask  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 
Oh  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale. 

When  bating  rains  descend  ? 
So  droop'd  the  slow-consuming  maid. 

Her  life  now*,  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair : 
Of  vpngeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  pegur'd  swains,  beware. 
Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice. 

The  raven  flap'd  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound : 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round : 
•*  I  hear  a  voice,  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says,  I  must  not  stay  j 
I  see  a  hand,  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,  and  broken  vows. 

In  early  3routh  I  die : 
Wiis  I  to  Uame,  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I  > 
"  Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone  : 
Kor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 
To-morrow,  in  the  church  to  wed. 

Impatient,  both  prepare ! 
Bat  Imow,  fbnd  maid ;  and  know,  £ilse  man, 

That  Lucy  will  be  there ! 
•*  Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades,  bear. 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding-sheet." 
She  5poke,  she  dy'd,  her  corse  was  home, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet, 
He  in  his  weddinc:  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijiir'd  Colin's  thoughts  ? 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  ? 
The  bridesmen  flock'd  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 
Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedewM  his  brow. 

He  shook,  he  groan'd,  he  felt. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah,  bride  no  more  ! 

T^e  varying  crimson  fled, 
When,  stretch'd  before  her  rival's  corse, 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave, 

Convey'd  by  trembling  swains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 
Oft  at  this  grave,  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knots. 

They  deck  the  sacred  green  : 
But,  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear  ; 
Remember  Ojlin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

AT  BIS  COUmHY  SEAT. 

To  Wbitton's  shades,  and  Hounslow's  airy  plain. 
Thou,  Kneller,  tak'st  thy  summer  flights  in  vain. 
In  vain  thy  wish  gives  all  thy  rural  hours 
To  the  fair  villa,  and  wcll-oider'd  bowers  ^ 
To  court  thy  pencil  early  at  thy  gates. 
Ambition  knocks,  and  fleeting  Beauty  watts ; 
The  boastful  Muse,  of  others'  fame  so  sure, 
Implores  thy  aid  to  make  her  own  secure ; 
The  great,  the  fair,  and,  if  aught  nobler  be, 
Aught  more  belov'd,  the  Arts  solicit  thee. 

How  canst  thou  hope  to  fly  the  world,  in  vain 
From  Europe  sever'd  by  the  circUng  main ; 
Sought  by  the  kings  of  e%'ery  distant  laud. 
And  everj'  hero  worthy  of  thy  hand  ? 
Hast  thou  forgot  that  mighty  Bourbon  fear'd 
He  still  was  mortal,  till  thy  draught  appcar'd  ? 
That  Cosmo  chose  thy  glowing  f  >rm  to  place, 
Amidst  her  masters  of  the  Lombard  race  ? 
See,  on  her  Titian's  and  her  Guide's  unis. 
Her  falling  arts  forlorn  Hesperia  mourns; 
While  Britain  wins  each  gariand  from  her  brow. 
Her  wit  and  freedom  first,  her  painting  now. 

I^t  the  faint  copier,  on  old  Til>er*s  shore, 
Nor  mean  the  task,  each  breathiug  bust  explore, 
Line  after  line,  with  painful  patience  trace, 
This  Roman  grandeur,  that  Athenian  grace : 
Vain  care  of  parts  ;   if,  impotent  of  soul, 
Th'  industrious  workman  fails  to  warm  tlie  whole, 
Each  theft;  betrays  the  marble  whence  it  came. 
And  a  cold  statue  stiftens  in  the  frame. 
Thee  Nature  taught,  nor  Art  her  aid  <leny'd. 
The  kindest  mistress,  and  the  surest  guide. 
To  oatrh  a  likeness  at  one  pioroiuff  siLht, 
And  place  the  fiairest  in  the  fairest  light; 
Ere  yet  thy  ]>encil  tries  her  nicer  toil-, 
Or  on  thy  palette  lie  the  blendid  oils. 
Thy  careless  chalk  has  half  achicv'd  thy  art, 
An<l  her  Ju.^t  iiiiaii:e  makes  Cleora  start. 

A  mind  that  grasps  the  wlmlc  is  rarely  found. 
Half  loarn'd,  hall'paintci-s,  and  halfwits  abound; 
Few,  like  tiiy  genius,  at  proportion  aim, 
All  pjn-dt,  all  irrac.eful,  and  tln'ou|?hout  the  same. 

S«u'li  bi-  tliy  life.  O  since  the  elorious  rag-e 
That  iuVlthy  youth,  flames  unsubdued  by  ai^e  ! 
Th()uu:h  wealth,  nor  fame, now  toucli  thy  sated  mind« 
Still  tin-i^e  the  canvas,  bounteous  to  mankind; 
Since  alt(M-  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line, 
Coai>.c  inani;l(TS  of  the  htunan  face  divine, 
Paint  on,  till  Fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  munarch  of  thy  art. 


OV  THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  EARL  OF  CADOGAN. 

Of  Marlborough's  captains,  and  F.upenio's  friends. 

The  last,  Cadotran,  to  the  grave  descends; 

r.(>w  lies  each  hand,  whence  Blenheim's  glor>'  sprung. 

The  chiefs  who  conquer'd,  and  the  bards  who  sung. 

From  his  cold  corse  thtuv^h  every  friend  be  fled, 

Lo  !    I'nvy  waits,  that  lover  of  the  dead  : 

Thus  did  she  icitrn  o'er  Nassau's  hearse  to  moiurn; 

Thus  ^vepi  jtibidious,  Churchill,  o'er  thy  urn; 
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To  blast  the  living,  iravc  tiie  dead  their  due, 
Ami  wreaths,  herself  had  tainted,  trimmed  anew. 
Thou,  yet  unnam'd  to  fill  his  empty  place, 
AnH  lead  to  war  thy  country's  growing  race. 
Take?  every  wish  a  British  heart  can  frame, 
A«id  palm  to  palm,  and  rise  from  feme  to  feme. 

An  hour  must  come,  when  thou  shalt  hear  with 
Thyj^elf  traduced,  and  curse  a  thankless  age :  [rage 
Nor  yet  for  this  decline  the  generous  strife, 
Tlitse  ills,  brave  man,  shall  quit  thee  with  thy  life, 
Alive  thouffh  stain'd  by  every  abject  slave, 
Sicuic  of  feme  and  juslice  in  the  grave. 
Ah  !  no        when  once  the  mortal  yields  to  Fate, 
Tiif  blast  of  Fame's  sweet  trumpet  sounds  too  late, 
Tott  late  U»  stay  the  spirit  on  its  flight. 
Or  s(M)th  the  new  inhabitant  of  light; 
AVho  hcai-s  rcjranlless,  while  fond  man,  distressed, 
llrnicrs  on  the  abs<^nt,  and  laments  the  blest, 

Faiewtl  th.n  Fame,  ill  sought  thro'  fields  and 
F.ir '.ul  unfathtHil  promiser  of  good  :  [blood, 

Thou  music,  warbling  to  the  deafen'd  ear  ! 
Tliou  incense  wasted  on  the  funeral  bier  ! 
Thruuirh  life  pursuetl  in  vain,  by  death  obtain'd, 
\\'hcn  ask'd  dcny'd  us,  and  when  given  disdained. 


j4N  ODE 

INSCRIBED  TO 

TIIF.  KARI.  OF  SINOKRLANI) 

AT  WINDSOR. 

Tuou  Dome,  where  F^lward  first  enroll'd 
His  red-rn»ss  knights  ami  baroiw  bold, 
Wliose  vacant  seats,  by  Virtue  l)onght, 
Ainlntious  empenirs  have  sought  : 
Wht're  Britain's  firemoNt  names  arc  found, 
In  peace  l>elovM,  in  war  renown'd. 
Who  made  the  h()>tile  nations  moan, 
Or  bn)u>xht  a  blessing  on  tiieir  own: 

Onre  more  a  s<»n  of  Spencer  waits, 
A  numv'  familiar  to  thy  gates  ; 
S^)rimu  iVuin  th«-  chief  whose  prowess  scain'd 
The  (iartrr  while  thy  f«)under  rei^n'd. 
He  offer'd  here  liis  dinti-d  shield, 
The  dread  of  (iauis  in  (Vessi's  field, 
Which,  in  thy  hiuh-areh'd  temple  raisd, 
For  four  U»n4  rentijrif.>  hath  blaz'd. 

The<je  "^eats  our  sires,  a  hardy  kind. 
To  tlu;  (ieiCv-  m-ik  of  war  e.mfin'd. 
The  flowt-r  of ehi\.i!ry,  uli«t  tlnw 
With  >ine\v'd  arm  the  stul>l)<>rn  yew  : 
Or  with  heav'd  pole  ax  elear'd  the  firld  ; 
Or  who,  nj  ju'^ts  ami  tonriuy*<  skill'd, 
Befitre  the  ir  lailir<'  eyrs  reuown'd, 
Threu  IjorM"  au«l  h(»i^« man  to  the  ground. 

In  after-ti?nc«^,  as  eotirts  refin'd, 
Chir  patriots  in  tho  list  were  join'd. 
Kot  only  Wanvick  stain'd  wjiU  blood. 
Or  Marlhorouuh  near  the  l>auul)e's  floofl, 
Have  in  their  crimson  crosses  glow'd  ; 
But,  on  jiist  lawjxivers  hcstow'd, 
The<e  enihU-nis  (>«il  did  invest. 
And  gleaui'd  on  wii>e  d'odolphin's  bn  a^t. 

So  (»ri«'ee,  ere  aits  bepui  tci  rise, 
Fix'd  huge  Orion  in  th«  skies, 


And  stem  Alcides,  fem'd  in  wars. 
Bespangled  with  a  thousand  stars  ; 
Till  letter'd  Athens  round  the  pole 
Made  gentler  coastellations  roll ; 
In  the  blue  heavens  the  lyre  she  strung. 
And  near  the  Maid  the  Balance  *  hung. 
Tlien,  Spencer,  mount  amid  the  bandy 
Where  knights  and  kings  promiscuous  stand. 
What  thougli  the  hero's  flame  repressed 
Bums  cahnly  in  thy  generous  breast ! 
Yet  who  more  daunt Kns  to  oppose 
In  doubtful  days  our  home-bred  foes  f 
Who  rais'd  his  country's  wraith  so  high. 
Or  view'd  with  less  desiring  eye  ! 

The  sage,  who,  large  of  soul,  sunej'S 
The  ;:lobe,  and  all  it^  <Mnpires  weighs. 
Watchful  the  varioiLS  elinies  to  guide. 
Which  seas,  and  ton.unes,  and  faiths,  divide^ 
A  nobler  nanu'  in  WindM»r's  shrine 
Shall  leave,  if  right  the  Muse  divine. 
Than  Sjinmg  of  old,  abhoiT'd  and  vain. 
From  ravag'd  realms  and  myriads  slain. 

Why  praise  we,  pi-odigal  of  fame, 
The  rage  that  sets  the  world  on  ilame  ? 
My  guiltless  Muse  his  brow  shall  bind 
Whose  godlike  bounty  spares  mankind. 
For  those,  whom  bloody  garlands  crown, 
The  brass  may  breathe,  the  marble  frown, 
To»him  through  every  rescued  land, 
Ten  thousand  li\'ing  trophies  stand. 


KENSINGTON  GARDEN, 

, . .  Campos,  ubi  Trnja  fuit. 


Vin 


Whf.re   KeuMDgton,   high   o'er  the   neighbouring 

lands 
MitKt  greens  and  sweets,  a  re;^al  fabric,  stands. 
And  sees  each  spring,  luxuriant  in  her  bowers, 
A  snow  of  blossom*;,  and  a  wild  of  flowei-s. 
The  dailies  of  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  gravel  walks,  and  mipulluted  air. 
Here,  while  the  town  in  <lainps  and  darknr^."  lie?, 
They  breathe  in  sun-shine,  and  see  a/ure  s«kies  ; 
l''.ach  walk,  with  robes  of  various  dyes  bespread, 
Seems  from  afar  a  nvnin^  tulip-bed, 
When'  rich  hroeacU  s  anil  jrlossy  damasks  glow, 
And  ehiiits,  the  rival  nf  tlw  showery  l)ow. 

Hi  re  I'nuland's  danulitcr,  darlinc  of  the  land, 
S<)nietim(  s,  snrroumKd  with  her  virgin  band, 
<dian«>;  through  the  shades.    She,  towering  oW  tlif 
Staiuls  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind  confest,  [rest, 

Fornrd  to  gain  hearts, that  Brunswick's  cause  deny'tl, 
And  eharin  a  people  to  her  fethcr's  side. 

l/»iig  have  tlu^e  gro\  es  to  royal  guests  Iwen  known, 
Nor  Nassau  first  prefer'd  them  to  a  thn)ne. 
Kre  Nonnan  bannei-s  wav'd  in  British  air; 
Kre  lordly  lluhba  with  th«*  golden  hair 
Pt)ur'd  in  his  Danes;  ere  elder  Julius  canio  ; 
Or  Dardan  Bnttus  uave  our  isle  a  name; 
A  piinoe  of  Alhion's  line-age  jrrac'd  the  wyhkI, 
Till-  ieene  of  wars,  and  stain'd  with  lovers'  I>1<xkI. 

Von, who  thro'ira/.iiii;  crowds,  your (Mjitivrthnnigi 
Throw  pangs  and  pa-»iious,  as  you  move  along, 
Turn  on  the  left,  ye  fair,  your  nuliant  <'Ves, 
Wheic  all  unlevel'd  thi'  uay  >,anlea  lies: 
'  Naiuu.  wf  coufcteliatiuus. 
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If  generous  anguish  f>r  another*s  pains 
Ere  heav*d  your  hearts,  or  shiver'd  through  your 
Look  down  attentive  on  the  pleaang  dale,     [veins, 
And  listen  to  my  melancholy  tale. 

That  hollow  space,  were  now  in  living  rows 
Line  above  line  the  ycw*8  sad  verdure  grows, 
Was,  ere  the  planter's  hand  its  beauty  gave, 
A  common  pit,  a  rude  unfashion'd  cave. 
The  landscape  now  so  sweet  we  well  may  praise  : 
But  feur,  fiur  sweeter  in  its  ancient  days, 
Far  sweeter  was  it,  when  its  peopled  fcrotind 
AVith  fairy  domes  and  dazzling  towers  was  crownM. 
Where  in  the  midst  those  verdant  pillars  spring, 
Rose  the  proud  palace  of  the  Ellin  king; 
For  every  edge  of  vegetable  green, 
In  happier  years  a  crowded  street  was  seen  ; 
Nor  all  those  leaves  that  now  the  prospect  grace, 
Coiild  match  the  numbers  of  its  pygmy  race. 
What  urg'd  this  mighty  empire  to  its  fote, 
A  tale  of  woe  and  wonder,  I  relate. 

When  Albion  rul'd  the  land,  whose  lineage  came 
From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame, 
Their  midnight  pranks  the  sprightly  fairies  play'd 
On  every  hill,  and  dancM  in  every  shade. 
But,  foes  to  sun-shine,  most  they  took  delight 
fn  dells  and  dales  conceaPd  from  human  sight : 
Tliere  hew'd  their  houses  in  the  arching  rock  5 
Or  scoop'd  the  bosom  of  the  blasted  oak; 
Or  heard,  o'ershadow'd  by  some  shelving  hill. 
The  distant  murmurs  of  the  falling  rill. 
They,  rich  in  pilfer'd  spoils,  indulged  their  mirth, 
And  pity'd  the  huge  wretched  sons  of  Earth. 
Kt'r  now,  *tis  said,  the  hinds  overhear  their  strain, 
And  strive  to  view  their  airy  forms  in  vain  : 
They  to  their  cells  at  man's  approach  repair. 
Like  the  shy  leveret,  or  the  mother-hare. 
The  whilst  poor  mortals  startle  at  the  sound 
Of  unseen  footsteps  on  the  haunted  ground. 

Amid  this  ^rdcn,  then  with  woods  o'ergrown, 
Stiyjd  the  lovVl  seat  of  nwal  Oberon. 
Fntm  r\'ery  rezioii  to  his  palace- gate 
Came  peers  and  princes  of  the  fairy  state, 
Who,  rankM  in  cuancil  round  the  sacred  shade. 
Their  monan'h's  will  and  great  behests  ol)ey'd. 
Fffun  Thames'  fair  banks,  by  lofty  towers  adoni'd, 
With  I(<»d5  of  phmder  t»fV  liis  chiefs  retum'd  : 
Hence  in  pnmd  rf>bes,  and  colours  bright  and  gay, 
Shone  every  knight  and  every  lovely  fay. 
UTioeVr  fm  Powell's  dazzling  stage  dL-iplay'd, 
Hath  fam'd  king  Pepin  and  his  court  survey 'd, 
May  guess,  if  old  by  modern  things  we  trace. 
The  pomp  and  splendour  nf  the  fairy-race. 

By  magic  fenc'd,  by  spells  encompassVl  round, 
No  mortal  touch'd  this  interdicted  ground  ; 
No  mortal  enter'd,  those  alone  who  came 
Storn  from  the  couch  <»f  some  terrestrial  dame  : 
For  oft  of  babes  they  robbM  the  matron's  b<'<l. 
And  left  some  sickly  chanireling  in  their  stead. 

It  chanc'd  a  youth  of  Albion's  royal  bliKjd 
Was  foster'd  here,  the  wonder  of  the  wood. 
Milkah  for  wiles  above  her  peers  rcnown'd, 
Dpcp-skill'd  in  charms  and  many  a  mystic  sound, 
As  through  the  regal  dome  she  sought  for  prey, 
Obser\''d  the  infant  Albion  where  he  lay 
In  mantles  bn>ider'd  o'er  with  georgeous  pride. 
And  stole  him  from  the  sleeping  mother's  side. 

Who  now  but  Milkah  triumphs  in  her  mind  ! 
Ah,  wretch«d  nymph,  to  future  evils  blind  ' 


The  time  shall  come  when  thou  shalt  deirly  pny 
The  theft,  hard-hearted  !  of  that  guilty  day  : 
Thou  in  thy  turn  shalt  like  the  queen  repine. 
And  all  her  sorrows  doubled  shall  l>e  thin'.' : 
He  who  adorns  thy  house,  the  U)vely  lioy 
Who  now  adorns  it,  shall  at  length  destroy. 

Two  hundred  moons  in  their  p?ile  course  h  id  seen 
The  gay-Poh*d  fairies  glimmer  on  the  green, 
And  Albion  now  had  reach'd  in  yo\itiiful  prima 
To  nineteen  years,  as  mortals  uiea-^ure  tini**. 
Flush'd  wiith  resistless  charms  he  tir'd  to  love 
Fach  nymph  and  little  Dryad  of  thegnnf; 
For  skilful  Milkah  spar'd  not  to  employ 
Her  utnic^t  art  to  rear  tie  ijrim'cly  U)y  ; 
Each  supple  limb  she  swath  d,  and  tender  bone. 
And  to  the  Elfm  standard  kept  liiiii  down  ; 
She  roW)'d  dwarf-elders  of  i}.<*ir  tV  gi-ant  fruit. 
And  fed  him  early  with  the  daisy's  root, 
V^Tienee  through  his  veins  the  jHiweifui  juices  ran, 
And  form*d  in  beauteous  miniature  the  man. 
Yet  still,  two  inches  taller  than  the  rest. 
His  lofty  port  his  human  birth  confest; 
A  foot  in  height,  how  stately  did  he  show  ! 
How  look  superior  on  the  crowd  below  ! 
What  knight  like  him  could  toss  the  rushy  lance ! 
Who  move  so  graceftil  in  the  mazy  dance ! 
A  shape  su  nice,  or  features  half  so  fair. 
What  elf  could  boast !  or  such  a  flow  of  hair  ? 
Bright  Kenna  saw,  a  princess  bom  to  reign, 
And  felt  the  charmer  bum  in  every  vein. 
She,  heiress  to  this  empire's  potent  lord, 
Prais'd  like  the  stars,  and  next  the  Moon  ador'd. 
She,   whom   at  distance   thrones  and   princ(rdon:s 
To  whom  proud  Oriel  and  Azuriel  sued,       [view'd. 
In  her  high  palace  languisii'd,  void  of  joy, 
And  piii'd  in  secret  for  a  mortal  hoy. 

He  too  was  smitten,  and  disirreetly  sti»ve 
By  Cfuirtly  dee<ls  to  gain  the  virgin'"^  love. 
I'or  her  h(?  c^nll'd  the  faii-est  fhmcr  tli.i*  lh'W, 
Kre  morning  suns  had  drahi'd  th'-ir  fiM-raut  dew  ; 
He  chns'd  the  hornet  in  his  mid-'iay  ll'.:'it, 
And  brought  her  i(low-wonns  in  tl\*'  )v^im  of  iil^ht; 
When  on  ripe  fruits  she  cast  a  v'<in:v4:  «ye, 
Did  ever  Albion  think  the  tree  t'x^  hiirli  ! 
He  show'd  h<'r  \vhere  the  prenn;t:)t  uojfllnn  li  Iviji-r, 
And  the  wrtni-mother  broo<lin;x  o'er  her  y   tuig ; 
To  her  th'  inscription  on  their  eu--^  h"  n- »  I, 
(Admire,  ye  clerk'^,  the  \outb  w'uvn  Milk>.ii  \\i\-A) 
To  her  hi"  show'd  each  lurl»  of  vntuois  ii;i*'f, 
Their  powers  distinuruish'd,  aitil  o<*<rril)M  t'nir  u<c  : 
All  vain  their  powers,  alas  I   to  Kenna  pntvc. 
.\nd  well  sung  Ovid,   "  Then-'s  no  lnrl)  t-M"  Im\,/' 

As  when  a  ghosi,  enlarq:'<l  from  nn'oi^  lKl.j\y, 
S<'eks  its  old  friend  to  tell  st»me  seer 'f  \\'h>, 
The  p(K)r  shade  shiverina; stands,  and  mii  t  n  )t  \^\v:\\. 
Mis  painful  silence,  till  the  nioital  speak,  : 
Sj  farM  it  with  the  little  love-sick  maid, 
Forbid  to  utter,  nhat  her  eyci  befrivM. 
He  saw  her  anirui'^h,  and  rcMalM  bi^  i!a  n*^. 
An<l  spar'd  the  blushes  of  the  tonu'^He-tyM  dain*. 
The  day  would  fail  ni<',  should  1  rct-kim  o'er 
The  sighs  they  lavish'tl,  and  the  oaths  they  sw.irc 
7n  words  so  meltiiiir,  thai  eoni))ar'«l  witi»  th<«se 
The  nicest  courtsliip  of  terrestrial  beaux 
Wouhl  sound  like  eoni]>liments,  from  eountn- t'luwni 
To   red   cheek'd   sweet -hearts   in    their   l»'>it,...s,>uu 

All  in  a  lawn  of  many  a  various  ha.'  [j.ivwi,. 

A  bed  of  fl'jwcri  (a  fairy  forest)  i;re\f  ; 
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Twas  here  one  noon,  the  gaudiest  of  the  May, 
The  still,  the  secret,  silent,  hour  of  day. 
Beneath  k  lofty  tulip's  ample  shade 
Sat  the  young  lover  and  th'  immortal  maid. 
They  thought  all  fairies  slept,  ah,  luckless  pair ! 
Hid,  but  in  vain,  in  the  Sun's  noon-tide  glare  ! 
When  Albion,  leaning  on  his  Kenna's  breast, 
Tliiif?  all  the  softness  «>f  his  «ioul  exprest : 

"  All  things  are  hush'd.  The  Sun's  meridian  rays 
Veil  the  horizon  in  one  mighty  blaze : 
Nor  moon  nor  star  in  Heaven's  blue  arch  is  seen 
With  kim!ly  rays  to  silver  o'er  the  green. 
Grateful  to  fairy  eyes  ;  they  secret  take 
Their  rest,  and  only  wretched  mortals  wake. 
This  dead  of  day  1  fly  to  thee  alone, 
A  world  to  me,  a  multitude  in  one. 
Oh,  sweet  as^ew-drops  on  these  flowery  lawns, 
When  the  sky  opens,  and  the  evening  dawns  ! 
Straight  as  the  pink,  that  towers  so  high  in  air. 
Soft  as  the  blow-bell !  as  the  daisy,  fair  ! 
Blest  be  the  hour,  when  first  I  was  convey 'd 
An  infant  captive  to  this  blissful  shade ! 
And  bli-st  the  hand  that  did  my  form  refine, 
And  shnmk  my  stature  to  a  match  with  thine  ! 
Glad  1  for  thee  renounce  my  royal  birth. 
And  all  the  giant -daughters  of  the  Earth. 
Thou,  if  tliy  bn^ast  with  equal  ardour  burn. 
Renounce  thy  kind,  and  love  for  love  return. 
So  from  us  two,  combined  by  nuptial  ties, 
A  race  unknown  ofdenii  gods  shall  rise. 

0  speak,  my  love  !  my  vows  with  vows  repay, 
And  sweetly  swear  my  rising  fears  away." 

To  whom  (the  shining  azure  of  her  eyes 
More  bp^htcnM)  thus  th'  enamour'd  maid  replies  : 
"  By  all  tlie  stai-s,  and  tlr^^t  the  glorious  IMoon, 

1  swear,  and  by  tiie  head  of  Oberon, 

A  dreadful  oatli  !  no  prince  of  fair>^  line 

Shall  e'ei-  in  wedlock  pliijht  his  vows  with  mine. 

Where-e'er  my  fooLstej^s  in  the  dnnee  arc  seen. 

Nay  toadstools  rise,  and  mildewy  blast  the  green, 

'Mux  the  keen  east -wind  blight  my  favouiiti- Howi  is, 

An<i  snakes  and  spotted  adders  haunt  my  bu\vcr>. 

Confm'd  whole  ages  in  an  hemlock  shade 

There  rather  pine  I  a  neglected  maid, 

()rwui-sc,  exii'd  from  C'yi.thip's  gentle  rays, 

Parch  in  th«'  sun  a  thousand  siiMinier-days, 

Tfian  any  prince,  a  prince  of  fairy  line, 

In  sacred  wedlock  plit^ht  his  vo\\s  with  mint.'' 

Slie  Cijded  :   and  with  lips  ot  rosy  hue 
PippM  five  times  o>er  in  and^rosial  dtw, 
StiHed  his  words.     When,  from  ins  covert  rearVl, 
The  frowning  brow  of  i^benai  appeared.        [sight  ! ) 
A    sun- flower's    trunk   was    nmr,    whence  (killing 
The  monarch  issued,  half  an  e\\  in  hei^dit: 
Full  or  the  pair  a  furious  !<x>k  h<   cast. 
Nor  spoke  ;    hut  gave  his  bui;]e-h.»in  a  bla^t, 
Tijat  through  the  wotxlland  ech(K'd  far  ami  wide, 
And  drew  a  swarm  of  siibjettN  to  hU  ^ide. 
A  liund.:ed  chosen  kniuhts,  in  w,ir  reiiown'd, 
!Dri^e  Alhiun  banish  (1  from  the  sacie.i  uround  ; 
An<l  twice  ten  myriads  guard  tiic  hriuht  ahudes, 
Wlw:re  the  proud  king.  an)id-t  h\^  denii-gtwls, 
For  is  anna's  sudrlen  bridal  b-ds  ]'repare, 
And  to  Ai^nnel  gives  thf;  wei  ping  fair. 

If  fnme  in  arms,  with  ancient  birth  combin'd, 
A  faultless  beaiity,  and  a  spotless  mind, 
To  love  and  praise  can  £:entTOUs  senls  in<'line, 
Tl»at  love,  Azuriel,  and  that  praise,  was  thmc. 


Blood  only  less  than  royal  fill'd  thy  Teins, 

Proud  was  thy  roof,  and  large  thy  fair  domaing. 

Where  now  the  skies  high  Holland-House  im'ade% 

And  short-liv'd  Warwick  sadden'd  all  the  shades, 

Thy  dwelling  stood :  nor  did  in  him  afford 

A  nobler  owner,  or  a  loveUer  lord. 

For  thee  a  hundred  fields  produc'd  their  store. 

And  b}^  thy  name  ten  thousand  vassals  swore ; 

So  lov'd  thy  name,  that,  at  their  monarch's  choice. 

All  fail  y  shouted  with  a  general  Voice. 

Oriel  alone  a  secret  rage  supprest. 
That  from  his  bosom  heav'd  the  golden  vest 
Along  tlie  banks  of  Thame  his  empire  ran. 
Wide  was  his  range,  and  populous  his  clan. 
When  cleanly  servants,  if  we  tnist  old  tales. 
Beside  their  wages  had  good  fairy  vails, 
Whole  heaps  of  silver  tokens,  nightly  paid, 
The  careful  wife,  or  the  neat  dairy-maid. 
Sunk  not  his  stores.  With  smiles  Mid  powerful  bribes 
He  gain'd  the  leaders  of  his  neighbour  tribes, 
And  ere  the  night  the  face  of  Heaven  had  cliang'd, 
Beneath  his  banners  half  the  fairies  rang'd. 

Meanwhile,  driven  back  to  Fartb,  a  lonely  way 
The  chearless  Albion  wander'd  half  the  day,  [thomt 
A  long,  long  journey,  choak'd   with  brakes  and 
lll-measur'd  by  ten  thousand  Iwirley-coms. 
Tir'd  out  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spy'd 
Fed  by  old  Thame,  a  <laugliter  of  the  tide  :     [fame 
'Twas  then  a  spreading  stream,    though  now,  it» 
Obscnr'd,  it  bears  the  Creek  s  inglorious  name, 
And  creeps,  as  through  contracted  bounds  it  strays, 
A  leap  for  boys  ni  these  degenerate  days. 

0!i  the  clear  crystal  s  vetdant  bank  he  stood. 
And  thrice  iot>k*d  backward  on  the  fatal  wo^, 
And  thrice  he  groan'd,  and  thrice  he  beat  his  breast. 
And  thus  in  tears  his  kindred  g'xls  addrest. 

'*  If  tme,  ye  watery  powers,  my  Ihicage  came 
From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame  ; 
DoMn  to  his  court,  with  coral  garlands  crown\l, 
1'hrouuh  all  your  grottoes  waft  my  plaintive  souiiJ, 
An«l  nrxie  the  uod,  whose  trident  shakes  the  IxTrlh, 
To  urat'c  his  otl"<prina,  and  assert  my  birtli." 

lie  said.     A  gentle  Naiad  heard  his  prayer. 
And,  touch'd  witii  pity  for  a  lover's  care, 
S^hoots  to  the  sea,  wln're  low  beneath  the  tides 
Old  Nrptnne  in  th'  unfatlioni'd  deep  resides. 
Ronz'd  at  the  news,  tlu*  sea's  steni  sultan  swore 
Revenue,  and  scarce  fioin  prest  nt  anu'^  forbore  ; 
But  first  the  nymph  his  harbinger  he  sends. 
And  to  her  care  the  favonrite  Imjv  connnends. 

As  thro'   the  Thames  her  backwaixl  coui-se  she 
Driv'n  up  his  current  by  the  refluent  ti<les,  [guides, 
A]on>;  his  banks  the  pygniy  Icirions  spread 
She  -pies,  and  haughty  Oriel  at  their  heatl, 
Soon  with  wrong'd  Albion's  naiiie  the  ho»-t  she  fireii^ 
And  counts  the  ocean's  gtnl,  among  his  sires  ; 
"The  ocean's  g<wl,  by  whom  shall  be  o'erthrowi;, 
(Styx  iM-ard  his  oath)  the  tyrant  Oben)n. 
S<i    hen;  beneath  a  tinulstool's  deadly  gloom 
Lies  All)ion  :    him  the  I  ate.s  your  leader  doom. 
Ileir,  a'l  1  oh<  V  ;    'tis  Neptune's  powerful  call, 
J«y  hin  AzuricI  and  his  king  shall  fall." 

She  said.  They  howVl :  and  on  their  shields  up-bore 
Witii  sho\ii,s  tlicir  new  saluted  emperor. 
F.'cn  <.>ri«d  snni'd  :   at  least  to  smile  he  strove. 
An)  hupc-!  of  venii<'ance  triumph'd  over  lore. 

See  now  the  ni.inriH'r  of  the  lonely  shade 
By  ii'.ids  protected,  and  by  hosts  obey'd, 
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A  slave,  a  chief,  by  fickle  Fortane's  play, 
Id  the  short  ooui^  of  one  revolving  day, 
\Vlkat  woiider  if  the  youth,  so  strangely  blest. 
Felt  his  heart  flutter  in  his  little  breast ! 
His  thick  embattled  troops,  with  secret  pride, 
He  views  extended  half  an  acre  wide; 
More  light  he  treads,  more  tall  he  seems  to  rise. 
And  struts  a  straw- breadth  nearer  to  the  skies. 

O  for  thy  Muse,  great  Bard  * ,  whose  lofly  strains 
In  battle  join'd  the  Pygmies  and  the  ("ranci ; 
F.*ch  gaudy  knight,  had  I  that  warmth  divine. 
Each  coloui'd  legi(Hi  in  my  verse  should  shine. 
fiut  simple  I,  and  innocent  of  art. 
The  tale,  that  soothed  my  infant  years,  impart, 
The  tale  I  heard  whole  winter-eves,  untir'd. 
And  sii^  the  battles,  that  my  nurse  inspired. 

Now  the  shrill  corn-pipes,  echomg  loud  to  ariTis, 
To  rank  and  file  reduce  tiie  straggling  swarms, 
Thick  rows  of  spears  at  once,  with  sudden  glare, 
A  grove  of  needles,  glitter  in  the  air; 
Loose  in  the  winds  small  ribbon-streamers  flow, 
Dip)t  in  all  colours  of  the  heavenly-bow, 
Aod  the  gay  host,  that  now  its  march  pursues, 
Gleains  o'er  the  meadows  in  a  thousand  hues. 

On  Buda's  plains  thus  formidably  bright, 
Shone  Asians  sons,  a  pleasing  dreadful  sight. 
In  various  robes  their  silken  troops  were  seen. 
The  blue,  tlie  red,  and  prophet's  sacred  green  : 
When  blooming  Brunswick,  near  the  Danube's  flood, 
First  stainM  his  maiden  sword  in  Turkish  blood. 

Unseen  and  silent  march  the  slow  brigades 
Through  pathless  wilds,  and  unfrequented  shades. 
In  hope  already  vanquished  by  surprise, 
In  Albion's  power  the  fairy  empire  lies  ; 
Already  has  he  seiz'd  on  Kenna's  charms, 
Aifcl  the  glad  beauty  trembles  in  his  anns. 

The  march  concludes :  and  now  in  prospect  near, 
Piut  tVnc'd  with  arms,  the  hostile  towers  appear, 
For  Oberon,  or  Dniids  falsely  sing. 
Wore  his  prime  visier  in  a  magic  ring, 
A  subtli'  spri;:ht,  that  opening  plots  foretold 
By  sudden  dituiiess  on  the  beamy  gold. 
Henc**,  in  a  ci-esent  fonn'd,  his  le^rions  bright 
\Mt.h  bfatir,?  bosoms  waited  for  the  lic^ht; 
T«*  ch^rcrt"  th.^r  ftKS  thoy  march,  a  glittering  band, 
And  in  thoir  van  doth  bold  Azuriel  stand. 

What  raire  that  hour  did  Albion's  soul  p«:)sscss, 
I-et  cliiitV  i.uayiine,  and  1ft  lovers  guess  ! 
F.irtft  isMiing  from  his  ranks,  that  strove  in  vain 
To  chuck  his  course,  atliwart  the  dreadful  plain 
Hp  strides  imiignant :  and  with  haughty  cries 
To  i»in?le  fight  the  fairy  prince  detics. 

Forbear!  raiih  youth,  th'  uiicjual  war  to  try  ; 
Xor,  sprung  from  mortals,  with  immortals  vie. 
No  god  stands  ready  to  avert  thv  d(X)m, 
Nor  yet  thy  grandsire  of  the  m  arcs  is  come. 
My  words  are  vain — no  words  tlte  wretch  can  move, 
By  Beauty  dazzled,  and  bewitchM  by  Love  : 
He  longs,  he  barns,  to  win  the  •j;lorious  prize, 
And  sees  no  danger,  whde  he  sees  her  eyes. 

Now  from  each  host  the  eager  warriors  start. 
And  furious  Albion  llin^'^  his  hasty  dart, 
Twas  feather'd  from  the  bee's  transparent  wing, 
And  its  shaft  ended  in  a  hornet's  stin^  ; 
But,  tost  m  rage,  it  flew  without  a  wound. 
High  o'er  the  foe,  and  guiltless  pierc'd  the  ground. 
Not  so  Azuriel's  :  with  unenrint^  aim. 
Too  near  the  needle-pointed  javelin  canie, 
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Drove  through  the  seven-fold  shield,  and  silken  vest, 
And  lightly  ras'd  the  lover's  ivory  breast. 
Rouz'd  at  the  smart,  and  rising  to  the  blow, 
With  his  keen  sword  he  cleaves  his  fairy  toe, 
Sheer  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waste  he  cleaves. 
And  of  one  arm  the  tottering  tnmk  Iwreaves. 

His  useless  steel  brave  Albion  wit  ids  no  more. 
But  steruly  smiles,  and  thhiks  the  co»ub.it  o'er; 
So  had  it  been,  had  aught  of  mortal  strain, 
Or  less  than  fairy,  felt  the  deaiUy  pain. 
But  empyreal  forms,  howe'er  in  tight 
Gash'd  and  dismember'd,  easily  unite. 
As  some  frail  cnp  of  China's  purest  mold, 
With  azure  varnish'd,  and  bedropt  wiih  g  'M, 
Though  broke,  if  cur'd  by  some  nice  virgurii  i\anil% 
In  its  old  strength  and  f)ristine  beauty  :-tands ; 
The  tumults  of  the  boilins:  bohea  braves. 
And  holds  secure  the  cotiee's  sable  waves  : 
So  did  Azuriel's  arm,  if  Fame  say  tnie. 
Rejoin  the  vital  trunk  whence  first  it  ^vrew ; 
And,  whilst  in  wonder  fix'd  poor  Alb.ou  sloixl, 
Plung'd  the  curs'd  sabre  in  his  heart's  warm  blood. 
The  golden  broidery,  tender  Milk  ah  wove, 
The  J)reast,  to  Kenna  sacred  and  to  I^ove, 
Lie  rent  and  mangled  :  and  the  gaping  wound 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  purple  on  tl\e  ground. 
The  jetty  lustre  sickens  in  his  eyes  : 
On  his  cold  cheeks  the  bloomy  freshness  dies ; 
*'  Oh  Kenna,  Kehna,*'  thrice  he  try  d  to  say, 
**  Kenna,  farcwel  I"  awl  sigh'd  his  soul  away. 

His  fall  the  Dryads  with  loud  shrieks  deplore, 
By  sister  Naiads  echo'd  from  the  shore. 
Thence  down  to  Neptune's  secret  realms  convey'd. 
Through  grotts,  and  glooms,  and  many  a  coral  shade. 
The  sea's  great  sire,  with  l<ioks  denouncing  war, 
The  trideut  shakes,  and  mounts  the  pearly  car  : 
With  one  stem  frown  the  wide-spread  ileep  deform% 
And  works  the  inadding  ocean  into  Mmrms. 
O'er  foaming  mountiins,  and  throairli  bursting  tides. 
Now  high,  now  low,  the  bounding  chain)t  rides, 
Till  through  the  Thanu^s  in  a  ioml  wliir-lwin.rs  roar 
It  shouts,  and  lands  liim  an  the  de^tird  ^^n^e. 

Now  tix'd  on  eartii  hi<*  towerinjr  'stature  •^t(»od, 
Hnnijo'cr  the  mount-ains,  and  u'erl"ok*d  the  v.(iod. 
To  Brumpton's  snm;  one  ample  •stride  betook, 
{The  valh'ys  trt^iTib'i'd,  and  the  fort-T.-;  ^Im.k) 
The  next  huge  step  reaeli'd  (!ie  devoted  s'la  le, 
A\'>i(U-e  choak'd  in  I)kKxl  was  wretche.l  Al'.):on  iaid  : 
Where  now  the  vanriuish'd,  wilh  the  victors  join'd, 
Beiwath  the  reaaj  Ininners  sto.xl  comt>in'd. 

Th'  embattled  dwarfs  with  rac:(MUjd  set.)rn  he  past. 
And  on  their  town  his  eve  vindictive  ca<t. 
In  deep  foandatiu'.is  his  stnjn;?  trident  «*le;ive'?. 
And  hiiili  in  air  tli'  up-rooted  empire  heaves  ; 
On  his  broad  enJC'ne  the  vast  ruin  hunx, 
Wliich  on  the  toe  M'ith  forctr  divme  lie  dn.icr: 
Auliast  the  h'.zi(»ns,  in  th'  aj)))roachins?  shade, 
Th'  in\erled  spire<  and  j-oekiiic:  dom,'s  survry'd, 
Th'U,  dimnward  tnnddinu'^  on  tiie  iiost  h-  lo-^, 
Crnsh'd  tiie  whole  natien  at  on:;  «lrea  itiil  bl  .w. 
Tov.vrs,  arms,  nymphs,  warriors,  are  t  >cetl»er  h>st. 
And  a  wholm.inpirc?  falls  to  sooth  sai<l  Albion's  ghost. 

Such  was  tlie  peri-d,  long  restrain'd  by  Tate, 
And  such  tlie  downfall  of  the  fairy  sr;-te. 
This  dale,  a  pleasing  reirirm,  not  uiii)!e  t. 
This  dale  ])e>ssest  they  ;   a»id  had  still  posvcst; 
na<l  not  their  monarch,  with  a  father's  ynidc^ 
K<  nt  from  her  lord  th'  iir  iijlalde  !tride, 
liix^h  to  di<s«il\e  the  eontrav:t  sealM   i!)  >v(\ 
The  iu'.finn  vuws  and  vjcred  b^;niL  uf  l.»v»«. 
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Now,  where  his  elves  so  sprightly  dancM  the  round, 
No  violet  breathes,  nor  daisy  paints  the  ground. 
His  towers  and  people  fill  one  common  grave, 
A  shapeless  ruin,  and  a  barren  cave. 

Teneath  huge  hills  of  smoking  piles  he  lay 
Stunn'd  and  confounded  a  whole  summer's  day, 
At  length  awak'd  (for  what  can  long  restrain 
Vnb(xly'd  spirits  !)  but  awak'd  in  pain: 
And  as  he  saw  the  desolated  wood, 
And  tlic  dark  den  where  once  his  empire  stood, 
(f  ricf  chill'd  his  heart :  to  his  half-open'd  eyes 
In  every  oak  a  Neptune  seem'd  to  rise : 
He  fled :  and  left,  with  all  his  trembling  peers. 
The  long  possession  of  a  thousand  years. 
Tlirough  bush,  through  brake,  through  groves,  and 
gloomy  dales,  [vales, 

Throuprh  dank  and  dry,  o'er  streams  and  flowery 
Direct  thev  fled  j  but  often  look'd  behind. 
And  stopt  and  started  at  each  nistling  wind. 
M'ing'd  with  like  fear,  his  abdicated  bands 
Dis])erse  and  wander  into  difterent  lands. 
Part  hid  beneath  the  Peak's  deep  caverns  lie. 
In  silent  gl(x>ms,  impervious  to  the  sky  ; 
Part  on  fair  Avon's  marsin  seek  repose. 
Whose  stream  o'er  Britain's  midmost  region  flows, 
Where  fonnidable  Neptune  never  came, 
And  seas  and  cjceans  are  but  known  by  fame  : 
Some  to  dark  woods  and  secret  shade  retreat: 
And  somi*  on  mountains  choose  their  aln»'  seat. 
There  haply  by  the  ruddy  damsel  seen, 
Or  shrplierd-l)oy,  they  featly  f<^>ot  the  green, 
While  from  th<;ir  steps  a  circling  verdure  springs  ; 
But  fly  from  towns,  and  dread  the  courts  of  kings. 

Mean-while  said  Kenna,  loth  to  c|uit  the  grove. 
Hung  o'er  the  body  of  her  breathless  love, 
Try'd  every  art,  (vain  aits  !)  to  change  his  i'oi>m, 
And  vowM  (^ain  vows  !)  to  join  him  in  the  tomb. 
What  could  she  do  ?  the  Fates  alike  deny 
The  dead  to  live,  or  fairy  forms  to  die. 

An  herb  there  grows  (tlie  same  oM  Homer  '  tells 
I'lysses  bore  to  rival  Cirre's  spill>) 
Its  root  is  ebon-blaek,  but  sends  lo  li«;lit 
A  stem  that  bends  with  flow  rots  milky  \\liite, 
Moly  the  plant,  which  cods  and  fairies  kiimv , 
But  secret  k<'f)t  fron?  rnort;'!  men  below. 
On  his  pale  limbs  its  virtuous  iuice  she  sh«  il. 
And  murnnn-'d  mystic  numbe.-s  o'er  the  df ml, 
When  lo  !  the  little  shape  by  niaciic  power 
drew  less  aiid  less,  contracted  to  a  Hovitr  ; 
A  flower,  that  tirst  in  this  swet  t  irarden  smiPd, 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  Snow-drop  styl'd. 

The  new-bom  plant  with  sweet  regret  she  vii  w'd, 
Wann'd  with  her  sighs,  and  with  her  tears  bedew 'd. 
Its  ripen'd  seeds  from  bank  to  l>ank  couvey'd. 
And  with  her  lover  whiten'd  half  the  shade. 
Tlius  won  from  death  each  s]iring  she  sees  him  gn^w, 
And  glorious  in  the  vegetable  snow. 
Which  now  increas'd  through  widelkitannia's  plains, 
Its  parent's  warmth  and  spotless  name  retains, 
Fir^t  leader  of  the  flowerj'  race  aspires, 
And  foremost  catches  the  Sun's  genial  fires, 
'Mid  fro'^ts  and  snows  triumphant  dares  ajipear, 
Mingles  the  seasons,  and  leads  on  the  year. 

L^es'^rted  now  of  all  the  piurmy  race. 
Nor  ujan  nor  fairy  touch'd  this  guilty  place. 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  for  many  a  rolling  age, 
It  lay  accurs'd,  the  mark  of  Neptime's  rage, 
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Till  great  Nassau  recloathM  the  desert  shade, 
Thence  sacred  to  Britannia's  monarchs  made. 
Twa8  then  the  green-rob'd  nynipli,  flair  Kenn«, 

came, 
(Kenna  that  gave  the  neighbouring  town  its  name.) 
Proud  when  she  saw  th'  ennobled  garden  shine, 
With  nymphs  and  heroes  of  her  lo\'er's  line, 
Slie  vow'd  to  grace  the  mansions  once  her  o^n. 
And  picture  out  in  plants  the  fairy  town. 
To  far-fam'd  Wise  her  flight  uaseen  she  sped, 
.\nd  with  gay  prospects  fill'd  the  craftsman's  heid, 
Soft  in  his  fancy  drew  a  pleasing  scheme, 
And  planned  that  landscape  in  a  rooming  dream. 

\\'ith  the  sweet  view  the  sire  of  gardens  fir'd, 
Attempts  the  labour  by  the  nymph  inspir'd. 
The  walls  and  streets  in  rows  of  yew  designs, 
And  forms  the  town  in  all  its  ancient  lines  ; 
The  comer  trees  he  Fifths  more  high  in  air. 
And  girds  the  palace  with  a  verdant  square  ; 
Nor  knows,  while  round  he  views  the  rising  sancs. 
He  builds  a  city  as  he  plants  his  greens. 

With  a  sad  pleasure  the  aerial  maid 
This  image  of  her  fincient  realms  stirvey'd. 
How  chang'd,  how  fall'n  from  its  priniex-al  pride! 
Yet  here  each  moon,  the  hour  her  lover  dy'd. 
Each  moon  his  solemn  obsequies  she  pays 
And  leads  the  dance  beneath  pale  C>'nthia's  rays ; 
Pleas'd  in  these  shades  to  heatl  her  fair}'  train, 
And  grace  the  groves  where  Albion's  kinsmen  rtiin. 


A  LADY  BEFORE  MARRIAGE, 

On  !  form'd  by  Nature,  and  refin'd  by  Art, 
W'liU  charms  to  win,  and  sense  to  fix  the  heart ! 
lU'  thousaufls  sought,  Clotilda,  canst  thou  free 
Tliy  eroud  of  captives  and  descend  to  nie  r 
Conieut  in  shades  obscure  to  waste  thy  lite, 
,\  hidden  boauty  and  ;i  country  wifp. 
<  >  !   listen  while  thy  suininei-s  are  my  th«ni<'. 
Ail  !   sooth  thy  partner  in  his  wakln:; 'Ireaui  ! 
In  some  small  haiulct  ■  n  the  h»nely  i»lnin,    [fran  ; 
Where  Thames,  tbnuigh  nleado^^s,  n>lls  his  ni;i/'.' 
*>r  viutre  higli  Windsor,  thick  with  jireens  an.»vV. 
Wa\es  his  old  oaks,  and  spreads  his  ample  sha('t . 
Faney  has  llgur'd  out  our  calm  retreat  j 
Already  round  the  visionarj'  seat 
Onr  limes  begin  to  sh«x»t,  our  flowers  to  spring. 
The  brooks  to  murnnir,  and  tlie  l)irds  to  sing. 
Where  dost  thou  lie,  thou  thinly-peopled  irr«en? 
Thou  nameless  lawn,  and  village  yet  unseen  ? 
Where  sons,  contented  with  their  native  ground. 
Ne'er  travelld  further  than  ten  furlongs  round  ; 
.Ami  the  tann'd  peasant,  and  his  nuldy  bride. 
Were  bom  tog«ther,  and  together  died. 
AVhere  early  larks  Iwst  tell  tlie  morning  light, 
Aufl  only  Philomel  disturbs  the  uiglit, 
'>4id^t  gardens  here  my  humble  pde  shnll  rise, 
With  sweets  surrounded  often  thousand  die5 ; 
.All  savage  where  th'  embroi«ler'd  ganlens  end, 
Th(  haunt  of  echoes,  shall  my  woixls  ast*end; 
And  oh  !   if  Heaven  th'  an.bitious  thought  apjirove, 
A  rill  sliall  warl)lc  crrjss  tlie  gloomy  grove, 
.A  little  rill,  o'er  pebbly  be<ls  ooiivey'd, 
( I'ush  down  the  .steep,  and  glitter  through  the  dadc. 
What  chearing  s<xnls  those  Inmlering  banks  exhal*'  I 
How  loud  that  heifer  lo^^*  fi*oni  yonder  talc  ' 
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lliaithmshhQfvihriU!  his  aoto  w  dear,  so  high. 
He  drovms  each  feathered  minstrel  of  the  sky. 
Here  let  me  tnce  beneath  the  purpled  mom, 
Tbe  deep-mouth*d  beagle,  and  the  sprightly  horn; 
Or  hire  tbe  trout  with  well  dissembled  flies. 
Or  fietch  the  fluttering  partridge  from  the  skies* 
Nor  sfaaD  thy  hand  disdain  to  crop  the  vine. 
The  downy  peach,  or  flaTour'd  nectarine  5 
Or  rob  ti»e  bee-hiye  of  its  golden  hoard. 
And  bear  th'  unbought  luxuriance  to  thy  board. 
Sometimes  my  books  by  day  shall  kill  the  hours. 
While  from  thy  needle  rise  the  silken  flowers. 
And  tfaoQ,  by  turns,  to  ease  my  feeble  sight. 
Resume  the  -volume,  and  deceire  the  night 
Oh !  when  I  mark  thy  twinkling  eyes  opprest. 
Soft  whiqiering,  let  me  warn  my  lore  to  rest; 
Then  wmtch  thee,  charm'd,  while  sleep  locks  every 

sense. 
And  to  sweet  Heaven  commend  thy  innocence. 
Thus  reign'd  our  fathers  o'er  the  rural  fold. 
Wise,  hale,  and  honest  in  the  days  of  old ; 
Till  courts  arose,  where  substance  pays  fbr  show. 
And  specious  joys  are  bought  with  real  woe. 
See  Flavians  pewiants,  large,  well-spread,  and  right. 
The  ear  that  wears  them  hears  a  fool  each  night : 
Mark  how  the  embroider'd  colonel  sneaks  away, 
To  shun  the  withering  dame  that  made  him  gay ; 
That  knave,  to  gaun  a  title,  lost  his  fame ; 
That  rais'd  his  credit  by  a  daughter's  shame; 
This  coxcomb's  ribband  cost  him  half  his  land, 
And  oaks,  unnumber'd,  bought  that  fool  a  wand. 
Food  man,  as  all  his  sorrows  were  too  few. 
Acquires  strange  wants  that  nature  never  knew. 
By  midnigbt  lamps  he  emulates  the  day, 
And  sleeps,  perverse,  the  chearful  suns  away ; 
From  goblets  high-embost,  his  wine  must  glide. 
Round  his  clos'd  sight  the  gorgeous  curtain  slide ; 
Fruits  ere  their  time  to  grace  his  pomp  must  rise, 
And  three  untasted  courses  glut  his  eyes. 
For  this  are  nature's  gentle  calls  witlistood. 
The  voice  of  conscience,  and  the  bonds  of  blood ; 
This  wisdom  thy  reward  for  every  pain, 
And  this  gay  glory  all  thy  mighty  gain. 
Fair  phantoms  woo'd  and  scom'd  from  age  to  age, 
Smce  bards  began  to  laugh,  and  priests  to  rage^ 
And  yet,  just  curse  on  man's  aspiring  kind, 
Prone  to  ambition,  to  example  blind, 
Our  children's  children  shall  our  steps  pursue. 
And  the  same  errours  be  for  ever  new. 
Mean  while  in  hope  a  guiltless  country  swain, 
My  reed  with  warblings  chears  the  imapin'd  plain. 
Hail  humble  shades,  where  truth  and  silence  dwell ! 
The  noisy  town  and  Pithless  court  farewell ! 
Farewell  ambition,  once  my  darling  flame  ! 
The  thirst  of  lucre,  and  the  charm  of  fame  ! 
In  life  s  by-road,  that  winds  through  paths  unknown. 
My  days,  though  numbered,  shall  be  all  my  own. 
Here  shall  they  end,  (O  !  might  they  twice  begin) 
And  all  be  white  the  Fates  intend  to  spin. 


A    POEM    IN    PRAISE    OP 

THE   HORN-BOOK, 

wmrrrEN  under  a  fit  op  the  gout. 

Magni  magna  patrant,  nos  non  nisi  ludicra 

• Podagra  haec  otia  fecit. 

Hail  !  ancient  Book,  most  venerable  code  ! 
Learning's  first  cradle,  and  its  last  abode  ! 
VOL  XI. 


The  huge  unnumber'd  volumes  wfakh  we  see, 
By  lazy  plagiaries  are  stol'n  firom  thee. 
Yet  future  times,  to  thy  sufficient  store. 
Shall  ne'er  presume  to  add  one  letter  more. 

Thee'  will  I  sing,  in  comely  wainscot  bound. 
And  golden  verge  enclosing  thee  around ; 
The  ftithfiil  horn  before,  from  age  to  age. 
Preserving  thy  invaluable  page ; 
Behind,  thy  patron  saint  in  armour  shines. 
With  sword  and  lance,  to  guard  thy  sacred  luies : 
Beneath  his  courser's  feet  the  dragon  lies 
Transfix'd ;  his  blood  thy  scariet  cover  dies; 
Th'  instructive  handle  's  at  the  bottom  fix'd. 
Lest  wrangling  critics  should  pervert  the  text.     ' 

Or  if  to  ginger-bread  thou  shalt  descend, 
And  liquorish  learning  to  thy  babes  extend ; 
Or  sugar'd  plane,  overspread  with  beaten  gold. 
Does  the  sweet  treasure  of  thy  letters  hold ; 

Thou  still  shalt  be  my  song Apollo's  choir 

I  scorn  t'  invoke ;  Cadmus  my  verse  inspire : 
'Twas  Cadmus  who  the  first  materials  brought 
Of  all  the  learning  which  has  since  been  taught. 
Soon  made  compleat !  for  mortals  ne'er  shall  know 
More  than  contain'd  of  old  the  Christ-cross  row; 
What  masters  dictate,  or  what  doctors  preach. 
Wise  matrons  hence,  e'en  to  our  children  teach : 
But  as  the  name  of  every  plant  and  flower 
(So  conunon  that  each  peasant  knows  its  power) 
Physicians  in  mysterious  cant  express, 
T'  amuse  the  patient,  and  enhance  their  fees  ; 
So  from  the  letters  of  our  native  tongue, 
Put  in  Greek  scrawls,  a  mystery  too  is  sprung. 
Schools  are  erected,  puzzling  grammars  made. 
And  artful  men  strike  out  a  gainful  trade ; 
Strange  characters  adorn  the  learned  gate, 
And  heedless  youth  catch  at  the  shining  bait ; 
The  pregnant  boys  the  noisy  charms  declare. 
And  Tau's,  and  Delta's  *,  make  their  mothers  stare; 
Th'  uncommon  sounds  amaze  the  vulgar  ear, 
And  what 's  uncommon  never  costs  too  dear. 
Yet  in  all  tongrues  the  Horn-book  is  the  same, 
Taught  by  the  Grecian  master,  or  the  Knj^lish  dame. 

But  how  shall  I  thy  endless  virtues  tell. 
In  which  thou  durst  all  other  books  excell  ? 
No  greasy  thumbs  thy  spotless  leaf  can  soil. 
Nor  crooked  dogs-ears  thy  smooth  comers  spoil ; 
In  idle  pages  no  errata  stand. 
To  tell  the  blunders  of  the  printer's  hand : 
No  fulsome  dedication  here  is  writ. 
Nor  flattering  vei-se,  to  praise  the  author's  wit : 
The  margin  with  no  tedious  notes  is  vex'd. 
Nor  various  reading  to  confound  the  text : 
All  parties  in  thj'  literal  sense  agree. 
Thou  perfect  centre  of  concordancy ! 
Search  we  the  records  of  an  ancient  date. 
Or  read  what  nnxlem  his-torie^  relate, 
They  all  proclaim  what  wonders  have  been  done 
By  the  plain  letters  taken  as  they  run  : 
"  Too  high  the  floods  of  passion  us'd  to  roll, 
And  rend  the  Roman  youth's  impatient  soul ; 
His  hasty  anger  fumish'd  scenes  of  blood, 
And  frequent  deaths  of  worthy  men  ensued  ; 
In  vain  were  all  the  weaker  methods  try'd. 
None  could  suffice  to  stem  the  furious  tide. 
Thy  sacred  line  he  did  but  once  repeat, 
And  laid  the  storm,  and  cool'd  the  raging  heat  2,". 

>  The  Greek  letters  T,  A. 

2  The  advice  jfiven  to  Augustus,  by  Athenodoiui 
the  stoic  philusoplier. 
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Thy  heavenly  notes,  like  angels'  music,  cheer 
Departing:  souls,  and  sooth  the  dying  ear. 
An  aged  peasant,  on  his  latest  bed. 
Wished  for  a  friend  some  godly  book  to  read ; 
The  pious  grandson  thy  known  handle  takes, 
And  (eyes  lift  up)  this  savory  lecture  makes: 
**  Great  A,**  he  gravely  read;  the  important  sound 
The  empty  walls  and  hallow  roof  rebound : 
Th*  expiring  ancient  rear'd  his  drooping  head. 
And  thank'd  his  stars  that  Hodge  had  leamM  to  read. 
•*  Great  B,"  the  younker  bawls;  O  heavenly  breath ! 
What  ghostly  comforts  in  the  hour  of  death  ! 
What  hopes  I  feel !  **  Great  C,"  pronounc'd  the  boy; 
The  grandsire  dies  with  extasy  of  joy. 

Yet  in  some  lands  such  ignorance  abounds, 
Whole  parishes  scarce  know  thy  useful  sounds. 
Of  Essex  hundreds  Fame  gives  this  report. 
But  Fame,  I  ween,  says  many  things  in  sport 
Scarce  lives  the  man  to  whom  thou  'rt  quite  un- 
known. 
Though  few  th'  extent  of  thy  vast  empire  own. 
Whatever  wonders  magic  spells  can  do 
On  earth,  in  air,  in  sea,  in  shades  below ; 
What  words  profound  and  dark  wise  Mahomet  spoke, 
When  his  old  cow  an  angel's  figure  took ; 
What  strong  enchantments  sage  Canidia  knew, 
Or  Horace  sung,  fierce  monsters  to  subdue, 

0  mighty  Book,  are  all  contained  in  you  ! 
All  human  arts,  and  every  science  meet. 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  single  sheet  : 

From  thy  vast  root  all  leaming^s  branches  grow. 
And  all  her  streams  from  thy  deep  fountain  flow. 
And,  lo  !  while  thus  thy  wonders  I  indite. 
Inspired  I  feel  the  power  of  which  I  write ;  ""■ 
The  gentler  gout  his  former  rage  forgets, 
Less  frequent  now,  and  less  severe  the  fits  : 
loose  grew  the  chains  which  bound  my  useless  feet ; 
Stiffness  and  pain  from  every  joint  retreat ; 
Surprising  strength  comes  every  moment  on, 

1  stand,  I  step,  I  walk,  and  now  I  run. 

Here  let  me  cease,  ray  hobbling  numbers  stop, 
And  at  thy  handle  »  hang  my  crutches  up. 


THERISTES;   oi,    THE  LORDLIXG, 

THE     CRANDSOJI     OF     A    BRICKLAYER,     GREAT    CRAN»- 
SON    OF    A    BUTCUER. 

TnERisTEs  of  amphibious  breed. 
Motley  fruit  of  mongrel  seed  : 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung. 
By  the  sire  exhal'd  from  dung  : 
Think  on  every  vice  in  both, 
Look  on  him,  and  see  their  growth. 

View  him  on  the  mother's  side, 
FiU'd  with  fal»eho<>d,  spleen,  and  prid«, 
Positive  and  over-bearine , 
Changing  still,  and  still  adhering, 
Sjjitrfnl,  peevish,  rude,  untoward. 
Fierce  in  tongue,  in  heart  a  coward  ; 
When  his  friends  he  most  is  hard  on, 
Cringing  comes  to  beu  their  pardon; 
R  ^putation  ever  tearing, 
Ever  dearest  friendship  swearing; 
Judgment  yeak,  and  passion  strong; 
Always  various,  always  wrong ; 


i  Votlva  Tabula. 


Hor. 


Provocation  never  waitfl. 
Where  he  foves,  or  where  he  hatei ; 
Talks  whatever  comes  in  his  head. 
Wishes  it  were  all  unsaid. 

Let  me  now  the  vices  trace. 
From  his  father's  scoundrel  race, 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airs  ? 
Were  they  masons  ?  Were  they  butchers  ? 
Herald  lend  the  Muse  an  answer, 
From  his  atavus  and  grandsire  !    , 
This  was  dexterous  at  his  trowel. 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well : 
Hence  the  greasy  clumsy  mien. 
In  his  dress  and  figure  seen : 
Hence  that  mean  and  sordid  floul^ 
Like  his  body,  rank  and  foul : 
Hence  that  wild  suspicious  peep. 
Like  a  rogue  that  steals  a  sheep : 
Hence  he  learned  the  butcher's  guile^ 
How  to  cut  a  throat  and  smile  : 
Like  a  butcher  doomed  for  life. 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife : 
Hence  he  draws  his  daily  food. 
From  his  tenants  vital  blood. 

Lastly,  let  his  gifls  be  try'd, 
Borrow'd  from  the  mason-side. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  think  him  able 
In  the  state  to  build  a  Babel ; 
Could  we  place  him  in  a  station 
To  destroy  the  old  foundation. 
True,  indeed,  I  should  be  gladder 
Could  he  learn  to  mount  a  ladder. 
May  he  at  his  latter  end 
Mount  alive,  and  dead  descend. 
In  him  tell  me,  which  pre\'ail. 
Female  vices  most,  or  male  ? 
What  produc'd  them,  can  you  tell) 
Human  race,  or  imp  of  Hell  ? 


OXFORD: 
A  POFJVI  I . 

INSCRIBED   TO    LORD    LONSDALE  -  , 
1707. 

Tnum  opus  est  intacto*  palladia  urbem 
Carmine  perpctuo  celebmre— 

Hor.  I  Od.  7. 

WriiL5T  you,  my  lord,  adorn  that  stately  seat, 
A\'hore  shining  Beauty  makes  her  soft  retreat, 
Knioyingall  those  graces,  uncontrol'd, 
Which  noblest  youths  would  die  but  to  behold; 
Whilst  you  inhabit  l/)wther's  awful  pile, 
A  structure  worthy  of  the  founder's  toil ; 

»  Added  by  the  express  direction  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
hy  whom  they  were  originally  ap{)ended  to  his  Life 
of  Tickcll,  with  this  introduction:  *'  The  two  poems 
wliich  follow  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  collec- 
ti()n,  if  the  compilers  could  have  obtained  copies  of 
them.  To  complete  the  poetical  works  of  Tickell, 
th(  y  are  here  eoi»icd  from  the  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  1780."     N. 

-  Ricliard,  second  lord  viscount  Lonsdale.  He 
died  of  the  small-pox,  Dec.  1,  171  ii.     N» 
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AmazM  we  see  the  former  Lonsdale  ^  shine 

In  each  descendant  of  his  noble  line : 

But  most  transported  and  surpriz'd  wc  view 

His  ancient  glories  all  reviv'd  in  you. 

Where  charms  and  virtues  ^in  their  equal  grace, 

Yoar  Other's  godlike  soul,  your  mother's  lovely  face. 

Me  Fortune  and  kind  Heaven^s  indulgent  care 
To  fiunout  Oxford  and  the  Muses  bear, 
Where,  of  all  ranks,  the  blooming  youths  combine 
To  pay  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Nine, 
And  snatch,  with  smiling  joy,  the  laurel  crown. 
Doe  to  the  learned  honours  of  the  gown. 
Here  I,  the  meanest  of  the  tuneful  throng. 
Delude  the  time  with  an  unhallow'd  snong. 
Which  thus  my  thanks  to  much-lov'd  Chdbrd  pays, 
In  no  ungrateful,  though  unartful  lays. 

Where  shall  I  first  the  beauteous  scene  disclose. 
And  all  the  gay  variety  expose  ? 
For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  wondering  eyes, 
Aspiring  towers  and  verdant  groves  arise, 
lounortal  greens  the  smiling  plains  array. 
And  mazy  rivers  murmur  all  the  way. 

O !  might  your  eyes  behold  each  sparkling  dome. 
And  freely  o'er  the  beauteous  prospect  roam. 
Less  ravish 'd  your  own  Lowther  you'd  survey. 
Though  pomp  and  state  the  costly  seat  display. 
Where  Art  so  nicely  has  adom'd  the  place, 
That  Nature's  aid  might  seem  an  useless  grace ; 
Yet  Nature's  smiles  such  various  charms  impart. 
That  vain  and  needless  are  the  strokes  of  Art. 
In  equal  state  our  rising  structures  shiae, 
FramM  by  such  rules,  and  forni'd  by  such  design, 
That  here,  at  once  surpriz'd  and  pleas'd,  we  view 
Old  Athens  Icwt  and  conquer'd  in  the  new ; 
More  sweet  our  shades,  nnore  fit  our  bright  abodes 
For  warbling  Muses  and  inspiring  Gods,      [draught 

Great  Vanbrook's  *  self  might  own  each  artful 
Equal  to  m  idels  in  his  curious  thought, 
Nor  scorn  a  fabric  by  our  plans  to  frame. 
Or  in  immortal  labours  sing  their  fame ; 
Both  ways  he  saves  them  from  destroying  Fate, 
If  he  but  praise  them,  or  but  imitate. 

See,  where  the  sacred  Sheldon's  ^  haughty  dome 
Rivals  the  stately  pomp  of  ancient  Romi*, 
Whose  form,  so  great  and  noble,  seems  dcsisnvd 
V  express  the  grandeur  of  its  founder's  mind. 
Here,  in  one  lofty  building,  we  beh<«d 
Whate'er  the  Latian  pride  could  boast  of  old. 
True,  no  dire  combats  feed  the  savage  aye. 
And  strew  the  sand  with  sportive  cruelty  ; 
But,  more  adorn M  with  what  the  Muse  inspires. 
It  for  outshines  their  bloody  theatres. 
Delightful  scene  !  when  here,  in  equal  verso, 
The  youthful  bards  their  godlike  queen  rehearse. 
To  CburchilTs  wreaths  Apollo's  laurel  join, 
And  sing  the  plains  of  Hockstet  and  Judoign. 

Next  let  the  Muse  record  our  IJodley's  seat  ^^ 
Kor  aim  at  numbers,  like  the  subject,  great : 
All  hail,  thou  fabric,  sacred  to  the  Nine, 
Thy  £unc  immortal,  and  thy  form  divine  ! 

3  Sir  John  Lowther,  one  of  the  early  promoters  of 
the  Revolution,  was  constituted  vice-ehambeHain 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  on  their  advance- 
ment to  the  throne ;  created  baron  Lowther  and 
viscount  Lonsdale,  May  28,  1696;  and  appointed 
lord  privy-seal  in  1699.  He  died  July  10,  1700.  A'. 

*  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  A'.  *  The  Theatre.  T 
«  The  Bodleian  Library,     T. 
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Who  to  thy  praise  attempts  the  dangerous  flight. 
Should  in  thy  various  tongues  be  taught  to  write  ^ 
His  verse,  like  thee,  a  lofty  dress  should  wear. 
And  breathe  the  genius  which  inhabits  there  ; 
Thy  proper  lays  alone  can  make  thee  live. 
And  pay  that  fame,  which  first  thyself  didst  give. 
So  fountains,  which  through  secret  channels  flow. 
And  pour  above  the  floods  they  take  below, 
Back  to  their  father  Ocean  urge  their  way. 
And  to  the  sea,  the  streams  it  gave,  repay. 

No  more  we  fear  the  military  rage,       / 
Nursed  up  in  some  obscure  barbarian  age  ; 
Nor  dread  the  ruin  of  our  arts  divine. 
From  thick-skull'd  heroes  of  the  Gothic  line. 
Though  pale  the  Romans  saw  those  arms  advance. 
And  wept  their  learning  lost  in  ignorance. 
L^t  brutal  rage  arouud  its  terrours  spread. 
The  living  murder,  and  consume  the  dead. 
In  impious  fires  let  noblest  writings  burn. 
And  with  their  authoi-s  share  a  common  urn  ; 
Only,  ye  Fates,  our  lov'd  Bodleian  spare. 
Be  IT,  and  Learning's  self  shall  be  your  care, 
Here  every  art  and  everj'  grace  shall  join. 
Collected  Phoebus  here  aloue  shall  shine, 
F^ch  other  seat  be  dark,  aud  this  be  all  divine. 
Thus  when  the  Greeks  imperial  Troy  defac'd. 
And  to  the  ground  iL>;  fatal  walls  debas'd. 
In  vain  they  burn  the  work  of  hands  divine. 
And  vow  destruction  to  the  Dardan  line. 
Whilst  good  jEneas  flies  th'  unequal  wars. 
And,  with  his  guartlian  gods,  liilus  bears. 
Old  Troy  for  ever  stands  in  him  alone. 
And  all  the  Phrj'giun  kin;;s  survive  in  one. 

Here  still  presides  each  sage's  reverend  shade. 
In  soft  repose  and  easy  grandeur  laid  ; 
Their  deathless  works  forbid  tlieir  fame  to  die. 
Nor  Time  itself  their  i>ers(}ns  shall  destroy, 
Preserv'd  within  the  living  gallery  '^. 
What  greater  gift  could  bounteous  Heaven  bestow. 
Than  to  be  seen  above,  aud  read  below  ? 
With  deep  respect  1  bend  my  duteous  head. 
To  see  the  faithful  likeness  of  the  diad; 
But  O  !   what  Muse  ean  etjual  warmth  impart? 
The  painter's  skill  transcends  the  poet's  art. 
AVTien  round  the  pietur'd  founders  I  dcsciy. 
With  go<H]iiess  soft,  and  gieat  witli  majesty. 
So  much  of  life  the  artful  coloui-s  give. 
Scarce  more  within  their  colleges  tliey  live  ; 
My  blood  begins  in  wiUh'r  rounds  to  roll. 
And  pleasing  tumults  combat  in  my  soul ; 
An  huinhli-  awe  my  downcast  eyes  betray. 
And  only  less  than  adoration  pay. 
Such  wt  re  the  Roman  Fathers,  when,  o'<'rcome. 
They  saw  the  Gauls  insult  o'er  conijuer'd  Rome  ; 
Each  captive  seem'd  the  ha».j;hty  viotoi^s  lord. 
And  prostmte  chiefs  their  awful  slavi  s  ador'd. 

Such  art  as  this  adorns  your  Lowlher's  hall, 
Where  fea^tiu?:  uods  carouse  upon  the  wall ; 
The  n<^etar,  wiiicii  creatin-^  paint  supplies, 
Intoxicates  each  pleas'd  spectator's  eyes  ; 
Who  view,  amaz  d,  the  figures  heavenly  fair. 
And  thiuk  they  breathe  the  true  Klysian  air. 
With  strikes  so  hold,  ureat  Verrio's  hand  has  drawn 
The  irods  in  dwellings  i)iii;hter  than  their  own, 

I'ir'd  with  a  thousand  ra|*ures,  I  heliokl. 
What  livi  ly  features  ^rac'd  eacli  ban!  ot  old  ; 
Such  J'ps,  Itiiink,  did  L''uide  his  charming  tongue, 
In  such  an  air  as  this  the  poet  sung;  ^ 
'^  The  Picture  Gallery.     T. 
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Such  eyes  as  these  glow'd  with  the  sacred  fire. 
And  hands  like  these  employed  the  vocal  lyre. 
Quite  ravished,  I  pursue  each  image  o*er, 
And  scarce  admire  their  deathless  labours  more. 
See  where  the  gloomy  Scaliger  appears. 
Each  shade  is  critic,  and  each  fniture  sneers ; 
The  artful  Ben  so  smartly  strikes  the  eye, 
I  more  than  see  a  fancy*d  comedy ; 
The  muddy  Scotus  crowns  the  motley  show, 
And  metaphysics  cloud  his  wrinkled  brow. 
But  distant  awe  invades  my  beating  breast. 
To  see  great  Ormond  in  the  paint  exprest ; 
With  fear  I  view  the  figure  from  afar. 
Which  bums  with  noble  ardour  for  the  war ; 
^\it  near  approaches  free  my  doubting  mind, 
To  view  such  sweetness  with  such  grandeur  join*d. 

Here  studious  heads  the  graver  tablet  shows, 
And  there  with  martial  warmth  the  picture  glows  ; 
The  blooming  youth  here  boasts  a  brighter  hue. 
And  painted  virgins  far  outshine  the  true. 

Hail,  Colours,  which  with  Nature  bear  a  strife. 
And  only  want  a  voice  to  perfect  hfe ! 
The  wondering  stranger  makes  a  sudden  stand. 
And  pays  low  homage  to  the  lovely  band  ; 
Within  each  frame  a  real  fair  believes. 
And  vainly  thinks  the  mimic  canvass  lives ; 
Till,  undeceiv'd,  he  quits  th'  enchanting  shew, 
PJeas'd  with  the  art,  though  he  laments  it  too. 

So  when  his  Juno  bold  Ixion  woo'd. 
And  aim'd  at  pleasures  worthy  of  a  god, 
A  beauteous  cloud  was  form'd  by  angry  Jove, 
Fit  to  invite,  though  not  indulge  his  love  ; 
The  mortal  thought  he  saw  liis  goddess  shine. 
And  all  the  lying  graces  look'd  divine ; 
But  when  with  heat  he  claspM  her  fancied  charms. 
The  empty  vapo\jr  baulk'd  his  eager  arms. 

Loth  to  depart,  I  leave  th'  inviting  scene. 
Yet  s-carce  forb*»ar  tt»  view  it  o'er  again  ; , 
But  still  new  objects  give  a  new  delight, 
And  various  prosjX'cLs  bless  the  waiulering  sic^ht. 

A\v\\  in  state  the  airy  towers  arise, 
And  with  new  lustre  deck  the  wondering  skic,'^  f 
Lo!   to  what  heiiiht  the  schools  ascen<lmg  n-arh, 
Uiiil^  with  tliat  art  wliich  they  aluiK!  can  teach  ; 
'IIk-  loftv  dome  cx])aiuis  her  ^ioacioiis  gate, 
V\  iicre  all  the  decent  iT'aees  j  -iritly  wait  j 
I.I  even'  sliape  the  gml  of  art  re^n-ts, 
.Ai'.'l  rrou(I>  of  s.Tires  till  th'  exteiKh-d  courts. 

W'itli  wonders  fi-autht  the  hriglit  Museum  see, 
U^elt"  tlic  crreatest  eurn»sity  ! 
\V[ien' Nature's  choicest  treasure,  all  cou)l)inM, 
I/eljghl  at  once,  and  quite  confound  the  mind; 
'1  Vn  thousand  splendours  strike  the  dazzled  eye. 
And  form  on  Earth  another  galaxy. 

Here  olliges  in  sweet  confusion  rise, 
1  iiere  temples  se(;ni  to  reach  tlieir  native  skies  ; 
S;)ire.,s,  towers,  and  groves,  compose  the  various  shew, 
And  mingled  pros] x.'ct.s  charm  the  d<mbting  view; 
W'lio  can  deny  their  characters  divine, 
"\\  iihout  resj)len<ltnt,  and  inspir'd  within  i^ 
Put,  since  ahove  my  weak  and  artless  lays, 
l,(  t  their  own  ptets  sine  their  ecjual  praise. 

r>ne  labour  more  my  grateful  ver>e  renews. 
And  rears  aloft  the  low -descending  Muse; 
Tlie  building'*,  parent  of  my  younj;  essays, 
Asks  in  return  a  triljutary  praise. 

**  Queen's  O^llcge  Library.  See  the  Poem  on 
Queen  C'aioljne's  re!)udding  the  T.oduinsrs  of  the 
lllack  Priner  and  Henry  \.  p.  101,  the  otiur  of  the 
"  two  p.)i,ni«,"  ailudrd  to  in  p.  1  '0.     N. 


Pillars  subUme  bear  up  the  learned  weight. 
And  anti()ue  sages  tread  the  pompous  height ; 
Whilst  guardian  Muses  shade  the  happy  pilef* 
And  all  around  diffuse  propitk)U8  smiles. 
Here  Lancaster,  adom'd  with  every  grace. 
Stands  chief  in  merit,  as  the  chief  in  place : 
To  his  lov'd  name  our  earliest  lays  belong, 
,  The  theme  at  ence,  and  patron  of  our  song. 
Long  may  he  o'er  his  much-lov'd  Queen's  preside. 
Our  arts  encourage,  and  our  cbunsels  guide  j 
Till  after-ages,  fiU'd  with  glad  surprise. 
Behold  his  image  all  majestic  rise. 
Where  now  in  pomp  a  venerable  band. 
Princes  and  queens  and  holy  fathers,  stand. 
Good  Egglesfield^  claims  homage  firom  the  eye. 
And  the  hard  stone  seems  soft  with  piety ; 
llie  mighty  monarchs  still  the  same  appear. 
And  every  marble  frown  provokes  the  war; 
Whilst  rugged  rocks,  mark'd  with  Philippa's  face. 
Soften  to  charms,  and  glow  with  new-born  grace. 
A  sight  less  noble  did  the  warriors  yield, 
Transform'd  to  statues  by  the  Gorgon  shield  ; 
Distorting  fear  the  cowani's  form  confest. 
And  fury  seem'd  to  heave  the  hero's  breast ; 
The  lifeless  rocks  each  various  thought  betray'd. 
And  all  the  soul  was  in  the  stone  display'd. 

Too  high,  my  verse,  has  been  thy  daring  flighty 
TTiy  softer  munbers  now  the  groves  invite. 
Where  silent  shades  provoke  the  speaking  lyre. 
And  chearful  objects  happy  songs  inspire, 
At  once  bestow  rewards,  and  thoughts  infuse. 
Compose  a  garland,  and  supply  a  Muse. 

Behold  around,  and  see  the  living  green 
In  native  colours  paints  a  blooming  scene  ; 
Th'  eternal  buds  no  deadly  Winter  fear, 
But  scorn  the  coldest  season  of  the  year ; 
Apollo  sure  will  bless  the  liappy  place. 
Which  his  own  Daphne  condescends  to  grace ; 
For  here  the  everlasting  laurels  grow, 
in  every  grotto,  and  on  every  brow. 
Prosp<(rts  so  gay  demand  a  Congreve's strains. 
To  call  the  gods  and  nymphs  upon  the  plains  ; 
Pan  yields  his  empire  o'er  the  sylvan  throng, 
Pleas'd  to  submit  to  his  su|)erior  song  ; 
(hi  at  Denham's  giinius  K>oks  with  rapture  down, 
An  i  Spenser's  ^.hade  resigns  the  rural  crr:)wn. 

I'll  I'd  with  great  thoughts,  a  thousand  sages  rove 
Tlirt)ui;h  every  field  and  solitary  grove; 
WIkm-  st)uls,  ascending  an  exalte<l  height, 
Out-s  nr  the  <lr<j<jping  Muse's  vulgar  flight. 
That  longs  to  see  l»er  darling  votaries  laid 
Ilenealh  tiic  covert  of  some  gentle  shade, 
Wiiere  purling  streams  and  warbling  birds  conspire 
To  aid  th'  enchantments  of  the  trembling  lyre. 

B«  ar  me,  some  g<id,  to  Christ-Church,  royal  seat. 
And  lay  me  softly  in  the  green  retreat, 
\N  here  Aldrich  holds  o'er  Wit  the  sovereign  power. 
And  crowns  the  poets  which  he  taught  before. 
To  Aldrich  Britain  owes  her  tuneful  Boyle, 
The  iKjhlest  trophy  of  the  conquer'd  isle  ; 
Who  adds  new  warmth  to  our  poetic  fire. 
And  gl\«s  to  J'ngland  the  Hibernian  lyre. 
Philips,   by  Phoebus  and  his  Aldrich  taught, 
Sing^  with  that  lieat  wherewith  his  Churchill  fought, 
I'ntetUr'd,  in  great  Milton's  strain  he  writes, 
Like  Miltfm's  angels  whilst  his  hero  fights  ; 
Pursues  the  bartl,  whilst  he  with  honour  can, 
E(tuals  the  jwet,  and  excels  the  man. 

^  Robert  Egglesfield,  B.  D.  the  founder,  13^0.  K 
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O'er  aU  the  pkinSy  the  streams,  aod  woods  around. 
Hie  pleasing  lays  of  sveetest  bards  resound ; 
A  faithful  echo  erery  note  returns, 
And  hstening  river-gods  neglect  their  urns. 
When  Codrington  ^  and  Steele  their  yerse  unrein. 
And  form  an  easy,  unaffected  strain, 
A  double  wreath  cf  laurel  binds  their  brow. 
As  they  are  poets  and  are  warriors  toa 
Tripp's  lofty  scenes  in  gentle  numbers  flow, 
like  Dryden  great,  as  soft  as  moving  Rowe. 
When  youthful  Harrison  ^  ,  with  tuneful  sldll 
Makes  Woodstock  Park  scarce  yield  to  Cooper's  Hill  ^ 
Old  Chaucer  from  th'  Elysian  Fields  looks  down. 
And  sees  at  length  a  genius  like  his  own ; 
Charm'd  with  his  lays,  which  reach  the  shades  below, 
Fair  Rosamooda  intermits  her  woe, 
Forgets  the  anguish  of  an  injured  soul. 
The  &ta]  poignard,  and  envenom'd  bowL 

ApoUo  smiles  on  Magd'len's  peaceful  bowers, 
Perfumes  the  air,  and  paints  the  grot  with  flowers, 
Where  Yadden  leam'd  to  gam  the  myrtle  crown, 
And  every  Muse  was  fond  of  Addison. 
AplpUuded  man!  for  weightier  trusts  designed, 
For  once  disdain  not  to  unbend  thy  mind ; 
Thy  mother  Isis  and  her  groves  rehearse, 
A  subject  DOt  unworthy  of  thy  verse  j 
So  Ltttian  fields  will  cease  to  boast  thy  praise. 
And  yield  to  Oxford,  painted  in  thy  ikyi : 
And  when  the  age  to  come,  from  envy  free. 
What  thou  to  Virgil  giv'st  shall  give  to  thee,    « 
Isis,  immortal  by  the  poet's  skill, 
*'  Shall,  ID  the  smooth  description,  murmur  still  3  •*' 
New  b^uties  shall  adorn  our  sylvan  scene, 
And  in  thy  numbers  grow  for  ever  greeiL 

Danby's  fom'd  gift  *  such  verse  as  thine  requires. 
Exalted  raptures,  and  celestial  fires ; 
Apollo  here  should  plenteously  impart. 
As  well  his  singing,  as  his  curing  art ; 
Nature  herself  the  healing  garden  loves, 
Which  kindly  her  declining  strength  improves. 
Baffles  the  strokes  of  unrelenting  Deatli, 
Cmi  break  his  arrows,  and  can  blunt  bis  teeth. 
How  sweet  the  landscape  !  where,  in  living  trees, 
Here  frowns  a  vegetable  Hercules  ! 
There  fam'd  Achilles  learns  to  live  again ; 
And  looks  yet  angry  in  the  mimic  scene  ; 
Here  artful  birds,  which  blooming  arbours  show 
Seem  to  fly-  higher,  whilst  they  upwards  grow. 
From  the  same  leaves  both  arms  and  warriors  rise, 
And  every  bough  a  diiferent  charm  supplies. 

So  when  our  world  the  great  Creator  made. 
And,  nnadom'd,  the  sluggish  chaos  laid, 
Horrour  and  Beauty  own'd  their  sire  the  same. 
And  Form  itself  from  Parent  Matter  came. 
That  lumpish  mass  alunc  was  source  of  all, 
And  Bards  and  Themes  had  one  original. 

In  vain  the  groves  demand  my  longer  stay, 
The  gentle  Isis  wafts  the  Muse  away ; 
With  ease  the  rivar  guides  her  wandering  stream, 
And  hastes  to  mingle  with  uxonous  Thanie, 

'  The  great  benefactor  to  All-souls  College.    A". 

2  Of  whom,  see  Select  Collection,  vol  iv.  p.  1 80. 

A. 
^  Letter  from  Italy,  by  Mr.  Addison.     T. 

*  The  Physic-garden  at  Oxford.  This  hint  was 
happily  taken  up  in  1713,  by  Dr.  Evans.  Ste  Select 
Collection,  1780,  vol.  iii.  p.  145.     .V. 


Attempting  poets  on  her  banks  lie  down. 
And  quaff,  inspired,  the  better  Helicon, 
Harmonious  strains  adorn  their  various  themes. 
Sweet  as  the  banks,  and  flowing  as  the  streams. 
Bless'd  we,  whom  bounteous  Fortune  here  haH 
thrown, 
And  made  the  various  blessings  all  our  own ! 
Nor  crowns,  nor  globes,  the  pageantry  of  state, 
Upon  our  humble,  easy,  slumbers  wait; 
Nor  aught  that  is  Ambition's  lofty  theme 
Disturbs  our  sleep,  and  gikk  the  gaudy  dream. 
Touch'd  by  no  ills  which  vex  th'  unhappy  great, 
We  only  read  the  changes  in  the  state,         i 
Triumphant  Marlborough's  arms  at  distance  hear, 
And  learn  from  Fame  the  rough  events  of  war ; 
With  pointed  rhymes  the  Gallic  tyrant  pierce. 
And  make  the  cannon  thunder  in  our  verse. 

See  how  the  matchless  youth  their  hours  improve, 
And  in  the  glorious  way  to  knowledge  move ! 
Eager  for  fame,  prevent  the  rising  Sun, 
And  watch  the  nnidnight  labours  of  the  Moon. 
Not  tender  years  their  bold  attempU  restrain. 
Who  leave  dull  Time,  and  hasten  into  man. 
Pure  to  the  soul,  and  pleasing  to  the  eyes. 
Like  angels  youthful,  and  like  angels  wise. 

Some  learn  the  mighty  deeds  of  ages  gone. 
And,  by  the  lives  of  heroes,  form  their  own ; 
Now  view  the  Granique  choakM  with  heaps  of  slain. 
And  warring  worlds  on  the  Pharsalian  plain ; 
Now  hear  the  trumpets  clangour  from  afar. 
And  all  the  dreadful  harmony  of  war ; 
Now  trace  those  secret  tricks  that  lost  a  state, 
And  search  the  tine-spun  arts  that  made  it  great. 
Correct  those  errours  tliat  its  ruin  bred. 
And  bid  some  long-lost  empire  rear  its  ancient  head. 

Others,  to  whom  persuasive  arts  belong, 
(Words  in  their  looks,  and  music  on  their  tongue) 
Instructed  by  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Learn  richly  to  adorn  their  native  home  ; 
Whilst  listening  crowds  confess  the  sweet  surprize, 
With  pleasure  in  their  breasts,  and  wonder  in  their 
eyes. 

Here  curious  minds  the  latent  seeds  disclose. 
And  Nature's  darkest  labyrinths  expose ; 
Whilst  greater  souls  the  distant  worlds  descry. 
Pierce  to  the  out-stretch'd  borders  of  the  sky,  [eye. 
Enlarge  the  searching  mind,  and  broad  expand  the 

O  you,  whose  risinjr  years  so  great  began. 
In  whose  brij^ht  youth  I  read  the  shining  man, 
O  Lonsdale,  know  what  noblfst  minds  approve. 
The  thoughts  they  clu  risli,  and  the  hearts  tiiey  love : 
Let  these  examples  y<mr  younir  Iwtsom  tire, 
And  bid  your  soul  to  l>oun<lkss  h*i,«;ht  aspire. 
Methinks  I  see  you  in  our  shades  ntir'd. 
Alike  admiring-,  aiul  by  all  adniir'd  ; 
Your  elo(juene*i  t»ow  charms  my  ra\  ish'd  ear, 
Whith  future  senates  shall  transj>orted  hear. 
Now  mouniful  verse  inspires  a  pUtasing  woe. 
And  now  yimr  cheeks  with  warlike  fury  j^low. 
Whilst  on  the  paper  fancy 'd  fields  apj)ear. 
And  prospect*  of  imaginary  war; 
Your  martial  soul  sees  Hoekstet's  f;ital  plain. 
Or  tijrhts  the  fam'd  Ilamilia  o'er  auaiu. 

I^ut  I  in  vain  tlicse  lofty  nann^  reljcarsc, 
Alxjve  the  faint  attempts  of  humble  verse. 
Which  (iarth  should  in  immortiil  strain^i  design. 
Or  Addisitn  exalt  with  warmth  divine  ; 
A  ni**aner  soui^  my  tender  voice  rciquires, 
And  fainter  lays  confess  the  fainter  lire^. 
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By  Nature  fitted  for  an  hamble  theme, 

A  painted  prospect,  or  a  murmuring  stream. 

To  tunc  a  vulgar  note  in  Echo's  praise, 

Whilst  Echo's  self  resounds  the  flatt(?nng  lays ; 

Or,  whilst  I  tell  how  Myra's  charms  surprise, 

Paint  roses  on  her  cheeks,  and  suns  within  lier  eyes. 

O,  did  proportion'd  height  to  me  belong, 
Great  Anna's  name  should  grace  th'  ambition!«  song; 
Illustrious  dames  should  round  their  queen  resort, 
And  Lonsdale's  mother  crown  the  splendid  court ; 
Her  noble  son  should  boast  no  vulgar  place. 
But  share  the  ancient  honours  of  his  race  ; 
Whilst  each  fair  daughter's  face  and  conquering  eyes 
To  Venus  only  should  submit  the  prize. 
O  matchless  beauties  !  more  than  heavenly  fair. 
Your  looks  resistless,  and  divine  your  air, 
Let  your  bright  eyes  their  bounteous  beams  diffuse. 
And  no  fond  Bard  shall  ask  an  useless  Muse; 
Their  kindling  rays  excite  a  noble  fire, 
Give  beauty  to  the  song,  and  music  to  the  lyre. 

This  charming  theme  I  ever  could  pursue. 
And  think  the  inspiration  ever  new. 
Did  not  the  god  my  wandering  pen  restrain ; 
And  bring  me  to  his  Oxford  back  again. 

Oxford,  the  goddess  Muse's  native  home. 
Inspired  like  Athens,  and  adom'd  like  Rome  ! 
Hadst  thou  of  old  been  Learning's  fam'd  retreat. 
And  pagan  Muses  chose  thy  lovely  seat, 
O,  how  unbounded  had  their  iiction  been  ! 
What  fancy'd  visions  had  adom'd  the  acene  ! 
Upon  each  hill  a  sylvan  Pan  had  stood. 
And  every  thicket  boasted  of  a  god  ; 
Satyrs  had  frisk'd  in  each  poetic  grove, 
And  not  a  sream  without  its  nymphs  could  move ; 
Each  summit  had  the  train  of  Muses  show'd. 
And  Hippocrene  in  every  fountain  liow'd  ; 
The  tales,  adom'd  with  each  poetic  grace. 
Had  look'd  almost  as  charming  as  the  place. 


Ev'n  now  we  hear  the  world  with  tran^orts  oim 
These  fictions  by  more  wondrous  troths  outdooe ; 
Here  pure  Eusebia  keeps  her  holy  seat, 
And  Themis  smiles  from  Heaven  on  this  retreat ; 
Our  chaster  Graces  own  refin*d  desires. 
And  all  our  Muses  bum  with  vestal  fires ; 
Whilst  guardian-angels  our  Apollos  stand, 
Scattering  rich  favours  with  a  bounteous  hand. 
To  bless  the  happy  air,  and  sanctify  the  land. 

O  pleasing  shades  !  O  ever-green  retreats ! 
Ye  learned  grottoes  !  and  ye  sacred  seats  ! 
Never  may  you  politer  arts  refuse. 
But  entertain  in  peace  the  bashful  Muse  ! 
So  may  you  be  kind  Heaven's  distinguish'd  care. 
And  may  your  fame  be  lasting,  as  'tis  fair ! 
Let  greater  Bards  on  fein'd  Parnassus  dream. 
Or  taste  th'  inspir'd  Heliconian  stream ; 
Yet,  whilst  our  Oxford  is  the  bless'd  abode 
Of  every  Muse,  and  every  tuneful  god, 
Parnassus  owns  its  honours  far  outdone, 
And  Isis  boasts  more  Bards  than  Helicon. 

A  thousand  blessings  I  to  Oxford  owe. 
But  you,  my  lx)rd,  th'  inspiring  Muse  bestow ; 
Grac'd  with  your  name  th'  unpolish'd  poem  shines, 
You  guard  its  faults,  and  consecrate  the  lines, 
O  might  you  here  meet  my  desiring  eyes, 
My  drooping  song  to  nobler  heights  would  rise  : 
Or  might  I  come  to  breathe  your  northern  air, 
Yet  should  I  find  an  equal  pleasure  there  ; 
Younpre,sence  would  the  harsher  climate  soothe, 
Hush  every  wind,  and  every  mountain  smooth ; 
Would  bid  the  groves  in  springing  pomp  arise, 
And  open  charming  vista's  to  the  eyes ; 
Would  make  my  trifling  verse  be  heard  around, 
And  sportive  Echo  play  the  empty  sound : 
With  you  I  should  a  better  Phoebus  find. 
And  own  in  you  alone  the  charms  of  Oxford  joinU 
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THE 

LIFE  OF  HAMMOND. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


tJF  Mr.  HAMMOND,  though  he  be  well  remembered  as  a  man  esteemed  and  caressed 
by  the  elegant  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to  obtain  no  other  memorials  than  such 
as  are  supplied  by  a  book  called  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  of  which  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  testify,  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  seen,  by  either  of  the 
(Sbbers ;  but  was  the  work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  very  acute 
understanding,  though  with  little  scholastic  edjucation,  who,  not  long  af^er  the  publi* 
cation  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of  a  consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 
end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Gibber,  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told, 
his  name  for  ten  guineas.    The  manuscript  of  Shiels  b  now  in  my  possession. 

I  have  since  found,  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though  he  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been 
misled  by  false  accounts :  for  he  relates,  that  James  Hammond,  the  author  of  the  Ele- 
gies, vras  the  son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some  office  at  the  prince  of  Wales's 
court,  till  love  of  a  lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for  a  time  disordered  his  under- 
standing.    He  was  unextinguishably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inexorably  cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true,  and  part  false.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony 
Hammond,  a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  orators,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  marrying  his  sister  ^ 
He  was  bom  about  1710,  and  educated  at  Westminster-school;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  be  was  of  any  university  *.  He  was  equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  seems  to 
have  come  very  early  into  public  notice,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  those  whose 
friendship  prejudiced  mankind  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed ;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Gobham,  Lyttelton,  and  Ghesterfield,  He  is 
said  to  have  divided  hb  life  between  pleasure  and  books ;  in  his  retirement  forgetting 
the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety  losing  the  student.  Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  effects  are 
here  exhibited,  of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  very  early,  and  the  Prologue  not  long 
before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for  Truro  in  Gomwall,  probably  one  of  those 
who  were  elected  by  the  prince's  influence ;  and  died  next  year  in  June  at  Stowe,  tlie 
famous  seat  of  lord  Gobham.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him,  and  in  1779  died  un- 
married. The  character  which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to 
attract  courtship. 

*  This  account  is  still  erroneous.  James  Hammond,  our  autlior,  was  (*f  a  different  family,  the  second 
son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  of  Somersham-place,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  Ivsq.  Sec  Gent.  Maj;. 
vol  LVIL  p.  780.    R. 

*Mr.  Cole  gives  him  to  Cambridge.    MSS,  Athenae  Cantab,  in  Mas,  Brit.     C. 
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The  Elegies  were  published  after  his  death ;  and  while  the  writer^s  name  was  remem- 
bred  with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution  to  admire  them.  * 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor,  who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised  strong  prejudices  in  their 
favour. 

But  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never 
read  the  poems ;  for  he  professes  to  value  them  for  a  very  high  species  of  excellence» 
and  recommends  them  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  tlie  mind,  which  expresses  a  real  pas- 
sion in  the  language  of  nature.  But  the  truth  is,  tliese  elegies  have  neither  passion, 
nature,  nor  manners.  Where  there  is  fiction,  there  is  no  passion:  he  that  des- 
cribes himself  as  a  shepherd,  and  his  Neaera  or  Delia  as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats 
end  lambs,  feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress  with  Roman  imagery  deserves 
to  lose  her ;  for  she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity.  Hammond  has  few 
sentiments  drawn  from  nature,  and  few  images  from  modem  life.  He  produces  nothing 
but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  productions  three  stanzas  that 
deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  tlie  lady  with  dying ;  and  what  then  shall  foUow  I 

Wilt  tlioii  in  tears  thy  lover's  corse  attend. 

With  eyes  averted  liarht  the  solemn  pyre. 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  ascend, 

Tncn  slowly  linking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 
To  sooth  the  hoverins:  soul  be  thiue  tlie  care, 

With  plaintive  crii'S  to  lead  the  mournful  bandj; 
In  sable  wecJ^j  the  gulden  va^e  to  bear. 

And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand; 
Panchaias  o<l«mrs  be  their  co'stly  feast, 

And  all  tbf  j)ride  of  Asia's  fracrrant  year, 
Givf  thcin  the  trcasun's  of  the  farthest  East, 

And,  wiiat  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph  who  rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  meaning. 

His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  lliey  have  no  sweetness;  they  never  glide  in  a  stream 
of  melody.  \Vl»y  IIanimon<l  or  other  writers  have  llioiii^ht  the  quatrain  often  syl- 
lables elegiac,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  cliaracter  of  the  elegy  is  gentleness  and  teunitv; 
but  this  stanza  has  been  j)ronounced  by  Drvden,  wliose  knowledge  of  English  metre  was 
not  inconsiderable,  to  be  tiie  most  niagniticent  of  all  the  measures  which  our  language 
a  fiords. 
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PREFACK 

BY  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

Ths  following  Elegies  were  wrote  by  a  young  gentleman  lately  dead,  and  justly  lamented. 

M  he  had  never  declared  his  intentions  concerning  their  publication,  a  friend  of  his,  into  whose  hands 
tfaey  fell,  determined  to  publish  them,  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  would  neither  be  unwelcome  to  the 
public,  nor  injurious  to  the  memory  of  their  author.  The  reader  must  decide,  whether  this  determina- 
tion was  the  result  of  just  judgement,  or  partial  friendship;  for  the  editor  feels,  and  avows  so  much  of 
the  latter,  that  he  gives  up  all  pretensions  to  the  former. 

The  Author  composed  them  ten  years  ago ;  before  he  was  two  and  twenty  years  old ;  an  age  when  foncy 
and  imagination  commonly  riot,  at  the  expence  of  judgement  and  correctness,  neither  of  which  seem  want- 
ing here.  But  sincere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friendship,  he  wrote  to  his  mistresses,  as  he  spoke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  true  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart;  he  sate  down  to  write  what  he  thought,  not  to  think 
what  he  should  write ;  it  was  nature  and  sentiment  only  that  dictated  to  a  real  mistress,  not  youth- 
ful and  poetic  fancy,  to  an  imaginary  one.  Elegy  therefore  speaks  here  her  own,  proper,  native  lan- 
guage, the  unaffected  plaintive  language  of  the  tender  passions ;  the  true  elegiac  dignity  and  simplicity 
arc  preserved,  and  united,  the  one  without  pride,  the  other  without  meanness.  Tibullus  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  our  author  judiciously  preferred  to  Ovid  ;  the  former  writing  directly  fipom  the  heart, 
to  the  heart ;   the  latter  too  often  yielding  and  addressing  himself  to  the  imagination. 

The  undissipated  youth  of  the  author,  allowed  him  tune  to  apply  himself  to  the  best  masters,  the 
ancients,  and  his  parts  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  tliem ;  for  upon  those  great  models  of  solid 
sense  and  ^  irtuf?,  he  funned  not  only  bis  iroTiius,  but  hts  lieart,  buth  well  pre|Jiire<l  l*y  nature  to  adupt, 
and  adorn  the  resemblanct.  lie  admired  lUii  justne-*;^,  tint  wMc  snnpEic  ty  uf  thought  and  eispreijaion, 
which  haKv  distinjiuiiihiKl,  and  preserreri  lUeir  writiriv,^  to  this  day ;  hut  he  revered  thfit  lovp  of  thclr 
country,  t)i:it  cijntempt  uf  rk^hes,  tluit  saert^tJncsb  ^jF  fricndsiliip*  and  all  thone  hen^ic  and  social  virtues, 
which  nmrbjil  them  out  as  the  ubjerts  oftht-  vencrationt  tbuiiijh  ni-t  the  imitation,  of  succccilinj^  ages  j 
and  he  lo'ikct}  back  with  a  kimi  of  rulii^ious  awe  and  di?ti|rl>l,  nprjn  ihoie  glorious  and  happy  times  of 
.Greece  and  Rome,  when  wisfloju,  virtue,  and  lit^Tty  fonni^  thf  only  IrlunivlTsitcs,  ei-ti  luxury  invited 
corruption  tc^  taintj  *jr  cirrupiion  intrrtdiicod  slavtry  to  doiitroy,  all  pubUc  and  private  virtufa.  In 
these  setitiEncnts  he  lived,  aiwJ  would  hav^^  Jived,  even  in  tiith^e  times;  in  thesE  scatimt-ots  he  died — but  in 
these  timet  too^f  t  non  erepta  a  dii:i  immortal ibni  vita,  *?d  donata  mofa  esse  vldeatiir. 
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LOVE  ELEGIES. 

Virginibus  pueriaque  canto. 
FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1743. 


ELEGY  L 

OH  HIS  .VALLIVG  IN  LOVK  WITH  NBXKA. 

FAREWELL  that  liberty  our  fiitbers  gave, 
In  Tain  they  gave,  their  sons  received  in  vain : 
I  nw  Neaera,  and  her  instant  slave, 
Thoogh  bom  a  Briton,  hugg*d  the  servile  chain. 
Her  nsage  well  repays  my  coward  heart. 
Meanly  she  triumphs  in  her  lover's  shame. 
No  healing  joy  relieves  his  constant  smart. 
No  smile  of  love  rewards  the  loss  of  fame. 
Oh,  that  to  feel  these  killing  pangs  no  more, 
On  Scythian  hills  1  lay  a  senseless  stone. 
Was  fix*d  a  rock  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
And  in  the  vast  Atlantic  stood  alone. 
Adieu,  ye  Muses,  or  my  passion  aid, 
Why  should  I  loiter  by  your  idle  spring  ? 
My  humble  voice  would  move  one  only  maid. 
And  she  contemns  the  trifles  which  I  sing. 

1  do  not  ask  the  lofty  epic  strain. 
Nor  strive  to  paint  the  wonders  of  the  sphere ; 
I  only  sing  one  cniel  maid  to  gain, 
Adieu,  ye  Muses,  if  she  will  not  hear. 
No  more  in  useless  innocence  I'll  pine. 
Since  guilty  presents  win  the  greedy  fair, 
m  tear  its  honours  from  the  broken  shrine. 
But  chiefly  thine,  O  Venus  !  will  I  tear. 
Deceived  by  thee,  I  lov'd  a  beauteous  maid. 
Who  bends  on  sordid  gold  her  low  desires : 
Nor  worth  nor  passion  can  her  heart  persuade. 
But  Love  must  act  what  Avarice  requires. 
Unwise  who  first,  the  charm  of  nature  lost. 
With  Tyrian  purple  soil'd  the  snowy  sheep  ; 
Tnwiser  still  who  seas  and  mountains  crost, 
To  dig  the  rock,  and  search  the  pearly  deep :   • 
These  costly  toys  our  silly  fair  surprise, 
The  shining  follies  cheat  their  feeble  sight. 
Their  hearts,  secure  in  trifles,  love  despise, 
Tis  vain  to  court  them,  but  more  vain  to  write. 
Why  did  the  gods  conceal  the  little  mind. 
And  earthly  thoughts  beneath  a  heavenly  face  j 
For^t  the  worth  that  dignifies  mankind. 
Yet  nnooth  and  polish  so  each  outward  grace  ? 


Hence  all  the  blame  that  Love  and  Venus  bear. 
Hence  pleasure  short,  and  anguish  ever  long. 
Hence  tears  and  sighs,  and  hence  the  peevish  fiuTj 
The  froward  lovex^— hence  this  angry  song. 

ELEGY    IL 

Unable  to  satisfy  the  covetous  temper  of  Neaera,  he 
intends  to  make  a  campaign,  and  try,  if  possible, 
to  forget  her. 

Adieu,  ye  walls,  that  guard  my  cruel  fiur. 

No  more  I'll  sit  in  rosy  fetters  bound. 

My  limbs  have  learnt  the  weight  of  arms  to  bear. 

My  rousing  spirits  feel  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Few  are  the  maids  that  now  on  merit  smile. 

On  spoil  and  war  is  bent  this  iron  age  : 

Yet  pain  and  death  attend  on  war  and  spoil, 

Unsated  vengeance  and  remorseless  rage. 

To  purchase  spoil,  even  love  itself  is  sold. 

Her  lover's  heart  is  least  Neaera's  care. 

And  I  through  \.  ar  must  seek  detested  gold. 

Not  for  myself,  but  for  my  venal  fair : 

That,  while  she  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  dress. 

The  stiffen'd  robe  may  spoil  her  easy  mien  ^ 

And  art  mistaken  make  her  beauty  less, 

While  still  it  hides  some  graces  better  seen. 

But  if  such  toys  can  win  her  lovely  smile. 

Hers  be  the  wealth  of  Tagus'  golden  sand. 

Hers  the  bright  gems  that  glow  in  India's  soil. 

Hers  the  black  sons  of  Afric's  sultry  land. 

To  please  her  eye  let  every  loom  contend. 

For  her  be  rifletl  Ocean's  pearly  bed. 

But  where,  alas  !  would  idle  fancy  tend. 

And  soothe  with  dreams  a  youthful  poet's  head  ? 

Let  others  l)uy  the  cold  unloving  maid. 

In  forc'd  embraces  act  tlie  tyrant's  part, 

WTiile  I  their  selfish  luxury  upbraid. 

And  scorn  the  person  where  I  doubt  the  heart. 

Thus  warm'd  by  pritle,  I  think  I  love  no  more, 

And  hide  in  threats  tl»e  weaknos  uf  my  mind  : 

In  vain, — th(iuj;ii  Reason  fly  the  hated  d«x>i*, 

Yet  Love,  the  coward  Love,  still  laffs  btlwnd. 
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ELEGY    ni. 

He  upbraids  and  threatens  the  avarice  of  Neaera, 

and  resolves  to  quit  her. 
Should  Jove  descend  in  floods  of  liquid  ore, 
And  golden  torrents  stream  from  every  part, 
That  craving  bosom  still  would  heave  fot  more. 
Not  all  the  gods  could  satisfy  thy  heart : 
But  may  thy  folly,  which  caja  thus  disdain 
My  honest  love,  the  mighty  \*rong  repay. 
May  midnight  fire  involve  thy  soi-did  gain. 
And  on  the  shining  heaps  of  rapine  prey : 
May  all  the  youths,  like  me,  by  love  deceived, 
Kot  quench  the  ruin,  but  applaud  the  doom  ; 
And,  when  tliou  dy'st,  may  not  one  heart  be  grieved, 
May  not  one  tear  bedew  the  lonely  tomb. 
But  the  deser>*ing,  tender,  gener<^us  maid. 
Whose  only  care  is  her  poor  lover's  mind, 
Though  ruthless  age  may  bid  her  beauty  fade. 
In  every  friend  to  love,  a  friend  shall  find  : 
And,  when  the  lamp  of  life  will  bum  no  more. 
When  dead  she  seems  as  in  a  gentle  sleep. 
The  pitying  neighbour  shall  her  loss  deplore. 
And  round  the  bier  assembled  lovers  weep : 
With  flowery  garlands,  each  revolving  year, 
Shall  strow  the  grave  where  truth  and  softness  rest. 
Then  home  returning,  drop  the  pious  tear. 
And  bid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  her  breast. 

ELEGY    IV. 

To  bis  friend,  written  under  the  confinement  of  a 

long  indisposition. 

While  calm  you  sit  beneath  your  secret  shade. 
And  lose  in  pleasing  thought  the  sununer-day. 
Or  tempt  the  wish  of  some  unpractis'd  maid, 
Whose  heart  at  once  inclines  and  fears  to  stray  : 
The  sprightly  vigour  of  my  youth  is  fletl. 
Lonely  and  sick,  on  death  is  all  my  thought. 
Oh,  spare,  Persephone,  this  guiltless  head, 
Ia>vo,  too  much  love,  is  all  thy  suppliant's  fault. 
No  virgin's  easy  faith  I  e'erbetray'd, 
Mv  tongue  ne'er  bnasted  of  afeign'd  embrace; 
Tso  poisons  in  the  cup  have  1  couvey'd, 
Kor  veil'd  destruction  with  a  friendly  face  : 
No  secret  horroure  gnaw  this  quiet  breast. 
This  pious  hand  ne'er  robh'd  the  sacred  fane, 
I  ne'er  disturb'd  the  gwls'  eternal  rest 
With  curses  loud, — but  oft  have  pray'd  in  vain. 
No  stealth  of  Time  has  thinn'd  my  flowing  hair, 
Nor  Age  yet  bent  me  with  his  iron  hand  ; 
Ah !  why  so  soon  the  tender  blossom  tear  ! 
Ere  autuinn  yet  the  ripen'd  fruit  demand  ? 
Ye  gods,  whoe'er  in  gl(X)my  shades  below, 
Now  slowly  tread  your  melancholy  round  ; 
Now  wandering  view  the  paleful  rivers  flow, 
And  musing  hearken  to  their  solemn  sound  : 
O,  let  me  still  enjoy  the  chearful  day. 
Till,  many  year-  unheeded  o'er  me  ix>ll'd, 
Pleas'd  in  my  age,  I  trifle  life  away, 
And  tell  how  much  we  lov'd,  ere  I  grew  old. 
But  you,  who  now,  with  festive  garlands  erown'd. 
In  chase  of  ]>leasui"e  the  gay  moments  spend, 
I'y  quick  enjoyment  heal  love's  pleasing  wound, 
And  grieve  for  notliing  but  your  absent  friend. 


ELFX3Y     V. 

The  lover  is  at  first  introduced  speaking  to  his  ser- 
vant, he  afterwards  addresses  himself  to  his  mi»- 
tress,  and  at  last  there  is  a  supposed  interview 
between  them. 

With  wine,  more  wine,  deceive  thy  master's  care. 
Till  creeping  slumber  soothe  his  troubled  breast. 
Let  not  a  whisper  stir  the  silent  air, 
If  hapless  love  a  while  consent  to  rest. 
Untoward  guards  beset  my  Cynthia's  doors. 
And  cruel  locks  th'  imprison'd  fair  conceal. 
May  lightnings  blast  whom  love  in  vain  implores. 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  rive  those  bolts  of  steel. 
Ah,  gentle  door,  attend  my  humble  call. 
Nor  let  thy  sounding  hinge  our  thefts  betray, 
So  all  my  curses  far  from  thee  shall  fall. 
We  angiy  lovers  mean  not  half  we  say. 
Remember  now  the  flowery  wreaths  I  gave. 
When  first  I  told  thee  of  my  bold  desires, 
Nor  thou,  O  Cynthia,  fear  the  watchful  slave, 
Venus  will  favour  what  herself  inspires. 
She  guides  the  youth  who  see  not  where  they  tread. 
She  shows  the  virgin  how  to  turn  the  doojr, 
Softly  to  steal  from  oflf  her  silent  bed. 
And  not  a  step  betray  her  on  the  floor. 
The  fearless  lover  wants  no  beam  of  light, 
The  robber  knows  him,  nor  obstructs  his  way. 
Sacred  he  wanders  through  the  pathless  night, 
Belongs  to  Venus,  and  can  never  stray. 
I  scorn  the  chdling  wind,  and  beating  rain. 
Nor  heed  cold  watchings  on  the  dewy  ground, 
If  all  the  hardships  I  for  love  sustain, 
With  love's  victorious  joys  at  last  be  erown'd : 
With  sudden  step  let  none  our  bliss  surprise. 
Or  check  the  freedom  of  secure  <lelight — 
Tia^h  man  beware,  and  shut  thy  curious  eyes, 
liCst  angry  Venus  snatch  their  guilty  sight 
But  shouldst  thou  see,  th'  important  secret  hide, 
Though   question'd  by   the  powers  of  Earth  and 

Heaven, 
Tlie  prating  tongue  shall  love's  revenge  abide, 
Still  sue  for  grace,  and  never  be  forgiven. 
A  wizard-dame,  the  lover's  ancient  friend. 
With  magic  charm  has  tieaft  thy  husband's  ear, 
At  her  command  I  saw  the  st^rs  descend. 
And  winged  lightnings  stop  in  mid  career. 
I  saw  her  stamp,  and  cleave  the  solid  ground, 
^\^lile  gastly  spectres  round  us  wildly  roam; 
I  saw  them  hearken  to  her  potent  sound, 
Till,  scar'd  at  day,  they  sought  their  dreary  home. 
At  her  command  the  vigorous  summer  pines, 
And  wintery  clouds  obscure  the  hopeful  year; 
At  her  strong  bidding,  gloomy  winter  shines. 
And  vemal  roses  on  the  snows  appear. 
She  gave  these  charms,  which  I  on  thee  bestow, 
They  dim  the  eye,  and  dull  the  jealous  mind, 
Ft>r  me  they  make  a  husband  nothing  know. 
For  mc,  and  only  me,  they  make  him  blind : 
Rut  what  did  most  this  faithful  heart  surprise, 
She  boasted  that  her  skill  coidd  set  it  free  : 
Tins  faitlitul  heart  the  lK)asted  freedom  flics; 
How  could  it  venture  to  abandon  thcc  ? 
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He«4}urtt  Delta  to  pity  him,  by  their  friendship 
with  Cclia,  who  was  lately  dead. 

Thousahm  would  seek  the  lasthig  peace  of  death, 

And  in  that  harbour  shun  the  storm  of  care, 

Officious  hope  still  holds  the  fleeting  breath, 

She  tells  them  still, — To-morrow  will  be  £ur. 

She  tells  me,  Delia,  I  shall  thee  obtain. 

But  can  I  listen  to  her  syren  son*:,  [chain, 

Who  seven  slow  months  have  drasctr'd  my  painful 

So  long  thy  lover,  and  despis'd  so  long  ? 

By  all  the  joys  t)iy  dearest  Cselia  gare, 

lit  not  her  once-lov'd  firiend  unpitied  bum  ; 

So  may  her  ashes  find  a  peaceful  grave. 

And  steep  uninjured  in  their  sacred  urn. 

To  her  I  first  avow'd  my  timorous  flame. 

She  nurs'd  my  hopes,  and  taug'lit  me  how  to  sue, 

She  still  would  pity  what  the  wise  might  blame. 

And  feel  for  weakness  which  she  never  knew  : 

Ah,  do  not  grieve  the  dear  lamented  shade, 

That  hovering  round  us  all  my  sufferings  hear5. 

She  is  my  saint, — to  her  my  prayers  are  made, 

With  oft  repeated  gifts  of  flowers  and  tears  : 

To  her  sad  tomb  at  midnight  I  retire. 

And  loaely  sitting  by  the  silent  stone, 

I  tell  it  all  the  ^efe  my  wrongs  inspire. 

The  marble  image  seems  to  hear  my  moan : 

Thy  friend's  pale  ghost  shall  vex  thy  sleepless  bed. 

And  stand  before  thee  all  in  virgin  white ; 

That  nithless  bosom  will  disturb  the  dead. 

And  call  forth  pity  from  eternal  night : 

Cease,  cruel  man,  the  mournful  theme  forbear, 

Though  much  thou  suffer,  to  thyself  complain : 

Ah,  to  rccal  the  sad  remembrance  spare. 

One  tear  from  her  is  more  than  all  thy  pain. 

ELEGY    VII. 

Ob  Delia's  being  in  the  country,  where  he  supposes 
she  stays  to  see  the  harvest. 

Now  Delia  breathes  in  woods  the  fragrant  air, 

Dull  are  the  hearts  that  still  in  town  remain, 

Venus  herself  attends  on  Delia  there. 

And  Cupid  sports  amid  the  syh-an  train. 

Oh,  with  what  joy,  my  Dtlia  to  behold, 

I'd  press  the  spade,  or  wield  the  weighty  prong, 

Ouide  the  slow  plough-share  thro'  the  stubborn  mold. 

And  patient  goad  the  loitering  ox  along : 

The  scorchTng  heats  I'd  carelessly  despise. 

Nor  heed  the  blisters  on  my  tentler  hand  ; 

The  great  Apollo  wore  the  same  disguise, 

like  me  subdued  to  love's  supreme  command. 

No  healing  herbs  could  sooth  their  master's  pain, 

The  art  of  physic  lost,  and  useless  lay. 

To  Peneus'  stream,  and  Tempe's  shady  plain. 

He  drove  his  herds  beneath  the  noon-tide  ray : 

Oft  with  a  bleating  lamb  in  either  arm. 

His  blushing  sister  saw  him  pace  along ; 

Oft  would  his  voice  the  silent  valley  charm. 

Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  tender  song. 

Where  are  his  triumphs  ?  where  his  warlike  toil  ? 

Where  by  his  darts  the  crested  Pithon  slain  ? 

Where  are  his  Delphi  >  his  delightful  isle  > 

The  god  himself  is  grown  a  cottage  swaiu. 


O,  Ceres  !  in  your  golden  fields  no  more. 
With  harvest's  chearfiil  pomp,  my  fair  detain,— 
Think  what  for  lost  Proserpina  you  bore, 
And  in  a  mother's  anguish  feel  my  pain. 
Our  wiser  fathers  left  their  fields  unsown. 
Their  food  was  acorns,  love  their  sole  employ. 
They  met,  tliey  lik'd,  they  staid  but  till  alone. 
And  in  each  valley  snatcb'd  the  honest  joy. 
No  wakeful  guard,  no  doors  to  stop  desire, 
Thrice  happy  times  ! — But,  oh  I  1  fomily  rave, 
T.ead  me  to  Delia,  all  her  eyes  inspire 
I'll  dor^-l'll  plough,  or  dig  as  Delia's  slave. 

ELEGY    VIII. 
He  despairs  that  he  shall  ever  possess  Delia. 

Ai»,  what  avails  thy  lover's  pious  care  ? 

His  lavish  incense  clouds  the  sky  in  vain. 

Nor  wealth  nor  greatness  was  his  idle  prayer. 

For  thee  alone  he  pray'd,  thee  hop'd  to  gain : 

With  thee  I  hop'd  to  waste  the  pleasing  day. 

Till  in  thy  arms  an  age  of  joy  was  past. 

Then,  old  with  love,  insensibly  decay. 

And  on  thy  bosom  gently  breathe  my  last 

I  scorn  the  Lydlan  river's  golden  wave. 

Aid  all  the  vn|o:ar  chamis  of  human  life, 

I  only  ask  to  live  my  Delia's  slave. 

And,  when  I  long  have  serv'd  her,  call  her  wife  : 

I  only  ask,  of  her  I  love  possest. 

To  sink,  o'eroome  with  bliss,  in  safe  repose. 

To  strain  her  yieldinsj  beauties  to  my  breast, 

And  kiss  her  wearied  eye-lids  till  they  close. 

Attend,  O  Juno  !  with  thy  sober  ear. 
Attend,  gay  Venus,  parent  of  desire; 
This  one  fond  wish,  if  you  refuse  to  hear, 
Ob,  let  me  with  this  si^Ii  of  love  expire. 

ELEGY    IX. 
He  has  lost  Delia. 

Hk  who  could  first  tw)  ercntle  hearts  imbinfl. 

And  rob  a  lover  of  his  weepiii;jf  fair, 

Hard  was  the  man,  but  harder,  in  my  mind, 

The  lover  still,  who  dy'd  not  of  despair : 

AVith  mean  disguise  let  others  natiire  hide, 

And  mimic  virtue  with  the  paint  of  art, 

I  scorn  the  eheat  of  reason's  foolish  pride, 

And  boast  the  graceful  weakness  of  my  heart . 

The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  my  pain. 

And  learn  the  more  eaeh  h'*avenly  charm  to  prize  ; 

While  fools,  t^x)  li_'ht  for  ]»a>sioii,  safe  reoiam, 

And  dull  sensation  keeps  tlu^  stupid  wise. 

Sad  is  my  day,  and  sad  my  lincerinjr  n'/ht. 
When,  wrapt  in  silrnt  t;rief,  I  weep  aloue, 
Delia  is  losi,  ami  all  my  past  dcliuht 
Is  now  the  source  of  unavailing  moan. 
Where  i><  the  wit  that  heijihten'd  Iwauty's  charms  ? 
^^'^her(^  is  tlie  faee  that  fed  my  ioncintr  eyes  } 
Where  is  tlu;  shape  that  iniijht  have  blest  my  arms  ? 
Where  are  those  hoi>es  relentless  Fate  denies  ? 
When  s])ent  with  endles'^  grief  I  die  at  last, 
Delia  may  come,  and  see  my  poor  remains,— 
Oh,  Delia  !   after  such  an  alj^ence  pa^t, 
C^nst  thou  still  love,  and  ncjt  fori;et  my  pains  ? 
Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover's  corse  attend, 
With  eyes  averted  liijht  the  solemn  pyre, 
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Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  ascend. 
Then,  slowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 

To  soothe  the  hovering  soul,  be  thme  the  care. 

With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band, 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  to  bear, 

And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand  ! 

Panchaia's  odours  be  their  costly  feast, 

And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year ; 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  East, 

And,  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Dying  for  thee,  there  is  in  death  a  pride, 

Let  all  the  world  thy  hapless  lover  know, 

No  silent  urn  the  noble  passion  hide. 

But  deeply  graven  thus  my  sufferings  show  : 

"  Here  lies  a  youth,  borne  down  with  love  and  care, 

He  could  not  long  his  Delia's  loss  abide, 

Joy  left  his  bosom  with  the  parting  fair, 

And  when  he  durst  no  longer  hope,  he  dy'd,*» 

ELEGY  X. 
On  Delia's  birth-day. 

This  day,  which  saw  my  Delia's  beauty  rise. 

Shall  more  than  all  our  sacred  days  be  blest. 

The  world  enamour'd  of  her  lovely  eyes,  ^ 

Shall  grow  as  good  and  gentle  as  her  breast. 

By  all  our  guardied  sighs,  and  hid  desires. 

Oh,  may  our  guiltless  love  l>e  still  the  same  ! 

I  bum,  and  glor\'  in  the  pleasing  fires. 

If  Delia's  bosom  share  the  mutual  flame. 

Thou  happy  genius  of  her  natal  hour. 

Accept  her  incense,  if  lier  thoughts  be  kind  ; 

But  let  her  court  in  vain  thy  angry  power. 

If  all  our  vows  are  blotted  from  her  mind. 

And  thou,  O  Venus,  hear  my  righteous  prayer. 

Or  bind  the  shepherdess,  or  loose  the  swain. 

Yet  rather  guard  them  both  with  equal  care, 

And  let  them  die  together  in  thy  chain : 

What  I  demand,  perhaps  her  heart  desires. 

But  vlrcin  fears  her  nicer  tongue  restrain  ; 

The  secret  thought,  which  blushine:  love  inspires, 

The  conscious  eye  can  full  as  well  explain. 

ELEGY  XL 

Against  lovers  croing  to  war,  in  which  he  philoso- 
phically prefers  love  and  Delia  to  the  more  seri- 
ous vanities  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  shari^en'd  first  the  warlike  steel. 
How  fell  and  deadly  was  his  iron  heart, 
He  j:ave  the  wound  encountering  nations  feel, 
And  Death  grew  stix)nger  by  his  fatal  art : 
Yet  not  from  steel  debate  and  l>attle  rose, 
'Tis  gold  oVrtums  the  even  scale  of  life, 
Nature  is  free  to  all,  and  none  were  foes. 
Till  partial  luxury  began  the  strife.     - 
Ix't  s{K>iI  and  victory  adorn  the  liold. 
While  I  inirlorious  neither  hope  nor  fear. 
Perish  the  thirst  of  honour,  thirst  of  gold. 
Ere  for  my  absence  Delia  lose  a  tear  : 
Why  should  the  lover  quit  his  pleasing  home. 
In  search  tif  dantreron  some  foreitni  ijround  ; 
Far  from  liis  weeping  fair  ungrateful  nmni, 
And  risk  in  every  stroke  a  double  wound  ? 


Ah,  better  far,  beneath  the  spreading  shade. 
With  chearfiil  friends  to  drain  the  sprightly  bowl. 
To  sing  the  beauties  of  my  darling  maid. 
And  on  the  sweet  idea  feast  my  soul : 
Then  full  of  love  to  all  her  charms  retire. 
And  fold  her  blushing  to  my  eager  breast, 
Tdl,  quite  o'ercome  with  softness,  with  desire. 
Like  me  she  pants,  she  Bunts,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

ELEGY  XIL 
To  Delia. 
No  second  love  shall  e'er  my  art  surprize. 
This  solemn  league  did  first  our  passion  bind : 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  please  thy  lover's  eyes. 
Thy  voice  alone  can  soothe  his  tro  bled  mind. 
Oh,  that  thy  charms  were  only  fair  to  me, 
Disidease  all  others,  and  secure  my  rest. 
No  need  of  envy, — ^let  me  happy  be, 
I  little  care  that  others  know  me  blest 
With  thee  in  gloomy  deserts  let  me  dwell, 
^^Tiere  never  human  footstep  mark'd  the  grcrand ; 
Tliou,  light  of  life,  all  darkness  canst  expel. 
And  seem  a  world  with  solitude  around. 
I  say  too  much — my  heedless  words  restore. 
My  tongue  undoes  me  in  this  loving  hour  ; 
Thou  know'st  thy  strength.^nd  thence  insulting  more, 
Will  make  me  feel  the  weight  of  all  thy  power : 
Whate'er  I  feel,  thy  slave  I  will  remain. 
Nor  fly  the  burthen  I  am  form'd  to  bear. 
In  chains  I'll  sit  roe  down  at  Venus'  fane. 
She  knows  my  wrongs,  and  will  regard  my  prayer. 

ELEGY  XIIL 

He  imagines  himself  married  to  Deha,  and  that, 
content  with  each  other,  they  are  retired  into  the 
country. 

Let  others  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold. 

And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crown'd. 

Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terrour  hold. 

And  trunip<'ts  break  their  slumbers,  never  sound  : 

While  calmly  poor  I  trifle  life  away, 

Fnjoy  sweet  leisur-  by  my  chearful  fire. 

No  wanton  hope  my  qiiiet  shall  betray. 

But,  cheaply  blest,  Til  scorn  each  vain  desire. 

With  timely  care  I'll  sow  my  little  field, 

And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  master's  hand. 

Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield, 

Or  ran?e  my  sheaves  along  the  sunny  land. 

If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 

I  mr(!t  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  Iamb, 

I  nder  my  arm  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home. 

And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain. 

And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast  ? 

Or  luli'd  to  slumlxir  by  the  beating  rain, 

Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest  ? 

Or,  if  the  Sun  in  flaming  Leo  nde. 

By  shady  rivers  indolently  stray. 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side, 

Hear  how  they  murmur,  as  they  glide  away  ? 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat. 

To  stop,  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go  ? 

To  mnij^lc  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet. 

And  tcacji  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know  ? 
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Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  \vitli  fenoy's  dream, 

In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 

Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  1  seem, 

I  lire  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possest,  ' 

Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind. 

And  if  his  outward  trappinp:s  spoke  him  blest, 

Kot  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscious  mind  ! 

With  her  1  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  praise, 

Nor  trust  to  happiness  that 's  not  our  own  ; 

The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  raise, 

But  here  1  know  that  1  am  lov'd  alone. 

Stanhope,  hi  wisdom  as  in  wit  divine. 

May  rise,  and  plead  Britannia's  glorious  cause, 

With  steidy  rein  h  s  eager  wit  confine, 

\Miile  manly  sense  the  deep  attention  draws. 

Let  Stanhope  speak  his  listening  country's  wrongs, 

My  humble  voice  shall  ph  ase  one  partial  maid  j 

For  her  alone  I  pen  my  tender  song, 

Securely  sitting  in  his  friendly  shade. 

Stanhope  shall  come,  and  grace  his  rural  friend, 

Delia  shall  wonder  at  her  noble  guest. 

With  blushing  awe  vhe  riper  fruit  commend, 

And  for  her  husband's  patron  cull  the  best. 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train, 

While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest. 

The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign. 

By  love  alone  distinguish'd  Uxnii  the  rest. 

For  her  I'll  yoke  my  oxen  ti  the  plough, 

In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  jiuck  ; 

For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock  : 

Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stately  bed, 

And  fir  from  lier  'uii<lst  tasteless  grandeur  weep. 

By  marble  fountains  lay  the  |K'nsive  head. 

And,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  vain  to  sleep  ? 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire. 

Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 

With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  de>ire, 

And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  m  her  alike  contend, 

To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind  ; 

In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 

I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  rea.-^jn  join'd. 

On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  others  loves  are  o'er, 

And  dying* press  her  with  my  cl.iy-eold  hand — 

Thou  wetp'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more, 

Korean  that  g<  ntle  bri':ist  the  thoiiL;hi  witlistai:.!. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  mijments  spare, 

Xor  let  thy  grief  with  siuirju-r  l'>r?nt'i  is  k'il, 

Wuund  not  thy  checks,  nor  hurt  thnt  tl!i,\',,".4'  hair, 

Thou;j;h  1  am  dead,  my  s<jul  shall  iuvc  thee  still  : 

Oh,  quit  the  rOf)m,  oh,  quit  tlie  derithFid  bed, 

Orthou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  tiiy  Ih'.irt  ; 

Oh,  kavc  me,  Delia,  ere  tlinu  ^rv  mo  c\vm\. 

These  weeping  friends  will  do  tliy  iit<)iin:l"ul  part  : 

Let  them,  extendt-d  on  tlie  df.-^.it  !)\'.-, 

Convfv  tl'.e  eor>e  in  mehrt-liuly  st  ite, 

Tiinni^'h  all  the  village  spr.'ad  i'i\.'  tenlr  t(^  ir. 

While  pitying  maids  our  wunlr  at^  h,\v6  icl.iic. 

ELCGV     XIV. 
To  Ds  lia. 

What  scenes  of  bliss  my  raptin'd  faiicy  fi  tin'd, 
In  i^mie  lone  spot  with  P-  .^-c  ;4ii.l  lJi..u  wu:  d  '. 
VOL.  XI. 


Tliough  reason  then  my  sanguine  fomlnc^s  blam'd» 

1  still  believ'd  what  llatienng  love  inspired  : 

But  now  my  wrongs  have  taught  my  humbled  mind^ 

To  dangerous  bliss  no  lunger  to  preten<i, 
In  l>i3«As  a  (aim,  but  lix'd  content  to  find, 
Safe  joys,  that  on  ourselves  alone  depend  ; 
With  them  the  gentle  nuiinenls  I  hecuile^ 
In  learned  ease,  and  eh  jant  deliLlit  j 
Compa^-e  t'e  be^iuties  of  each  ditierent  style. 
Each  various  ray  of  v\  it's  dirfnsive  Ight: 
Now  mark  the  strength  of  Milton's  sacred  lines. 
Sense  rai^'d  by  genius   fancy  nd'd  by  art, 
WJure  all  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  shines. 
And  earliest  innocence  enchants  the  heait. 
No'.v,  iir'd  by  Pope  and  Virtue,  leave  the  ag« 
In  low  pin-suit  of  self  undoing  wnmt, 
Aiul  tia^e  the  author  tin-ongh  his  moral  page. 
Whose  blam.'les-*  llf.;  still  answers  to  his  song. 
Iftihu*  and  !).>oks  ^  iy  lingfring  pnin  can  heal. 
And  rias  in  (ix  it.s  empire  o'er  my  iieait,  ' 

My  patriot  bn  ast  a  noble  warnUh  shall  feel, 
And  glow  with  love,  where  weakuv^ss  has  no  part. 
Thy  heart,  O  lAtt-itou,  shall  be  my  piide, 
It''  lire  shull  warm  nie,  and  its  worth  improve  ; 
Thy  heait,  a'l  a\>  all  eiixy,  and  ail  pr'.de. 
Firm  as  nia  i  .^  svu>>',  and  soft  as  woman's  love 
And  you,  O  Ve^t,  with  her  your  partner  dear, 
W  lioni  stH'ial  mirth  and  Jis(>ful  s'n*^e  commend, 
Willi  li  arniiig's  fea>t  my  dioooini,  mind  shall  chear, 
(dad  to  escape  from  Ioac  to  sneh  a  friend. 
Ihit  w!iy,  so  long  my  wvaker  heart  deceive? 
Ah,  still  1  low,  in  pr  de  atid  reason's  spite. 
No  books,  ala-;!    ui\  paintnl  thoutrlits  relieve. 
And  while  I  tlueat,  liiis  Klegy  1  write. 

ETd:OY     XV. 
To  Mr.  Ce(.»rgc  Grenville. 

On,  form'd  alike  to  serve  us,  and  to  please  ; 
Pf.lite  with  honesty,  and  learn'd  with  ease  ; 
Wiffi  Ijeart  to  aet,  with  gi'uiiis  to  retire  ; 
npvn,  \et  wls"  ;   thoiii^h  ucntle,  full  of  fire  : 
^^  iili  tluM-  I  sO'^rn  the  low  eonstraint  of  art, 
Xa-  tear  to  ttn>t  t!ie  f.jllifs  of  my  heart  ; 
I  \\<  ar  tn<  n  fr-Mi:  v, I,  n  mv  Ion:;  despair  arose, 
;  The  laiiiiful  story  of  a  l'>\<.'r'i  woes. 
j  ^\ "hen,  in  a  Svijcr  ni -lanehnly  hour, 
1  !I<   'ncM  by  sjc  kae-s  iai«lt'r  rea'^.ai's  power, 
I  1   \lru"d  my  SLa;.',  too  l>tl'  \u»!;;ird  Ixfure, 
■  .'viii  \.x\v  })Uii-'  ltC(t:ii('  li.Jt'  r  me  un  ii.ore, 
1  Mvi> '!..•>  •■:..!•  .1  ,v,,.!hl  nMtvjiVii.vrive.    \\c:iv^; 

\'.>\*    win  'Ml 

I  i  .■:....•  IK 

I  An<l  ■  on-  ' 
iTlu-pru!. 

I'l'hnh-.r. 
'  A^ain  sii'j 


All. 


i  |n-.»\"d  t 


<1  t  . 


lox-    i.a-^>i>''i    hurt,    thrnuuii    friendship 

c-i)'a;.  >1  Word-  niv  hi;ui  to  liidi-, 

•;•  -(  \\  u.'akiit  vs  ti  io(i.:h  its  pride: 

•<•  wtM-Ii  I  taii;ht,  [  il!  pursued, 

i:t\  !•  i^xii  hi(»\e,  mv  ia'art  renew'd  : 

:-.--.•  I  .  1     r  ;;•  •   J  .-.'tiie, 

.  .-.  e!i  pix-  ');i--':  '11  1)  ■  ipy  -liainej 

M:'e  ie  e.i*    .1     s,  or  (i^daji, 

e,  oi  [■  !!:■  ">!,',(  ■],  its  ]-.,i'ii, 
h-'-  ^'■•  .s  h>  r  t:-...  uhK  to  rav.e, 
•  htoiil.h   p  •'  t  «.f  ii.-i  jii-;/i>.'  : 

i::".-  \v    ..Vi   I    :i;h  |,..     ai!. 


i/.i ; 


■:i'..J, 


Ol  I 


-a  .!l;.l^ 


\,\ 


'd. 


-<s  ta!e^ 


l.-.-d   ^tf^     > 
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Her  years  of  promised  love  were  quickly  past. 

Not  two  revolvinef  moons  could  see  them  last.— 

To  Stow's  delightful  scenes  I  now  repair, 

In  C  bham's  smile  to  lose  the  gloom  of  care  ! 

Nor  fear  that  he  my  weakne*«s  should  despise, 

In  nature  learned,  and  humanely  wise  : 

Thop-  Pitt,  in  manners  soft,  in  friendship  warm. 

With  mid  advice  my  listening  grief  shall  chanii. 

With  sense  to  counsel,  and  with  wit  to  please, 

A  R*  (man's  virtue  wllh  a  com  tier's  ease. 

Ni»r  you,  my  trieml,  who>e  heart  is  still  at  rest, 

('  ntemn  the  human  we.ikness  of  my  breast ; 

Rtascm  may  chiik*  the  faults  she  cannot  cure, 

And  pains,  which  l(»ng  wo  seorn'd,  we  oft  endure  ; 

Thouu'h  wiser  cans  employ  your  studious  mind, 

Form'd  with  a  soul  so  eUgantly  kind, 

Yiui  breast  may  lose  the  calm  it  long  has  known. 

And  learn  my  woes  to  pity,  by  its  own. 

ELEGY    XVI. 

Ti»  Miss  Dashwood. 

0  CAY,  thou  dear  possessor  of  my  breast, 
A\'h<*re  's  now  my  boasted  l.berty  and  rest  ! 
Whrrr  the  ^n.y  moments  Nviiich  i  once  luno  known  ! 
O,  where  that  heart  I  furlly  tho\iu"ht  my  own  I 
IVom  place  to  place  I  solitary  roam. 

Abroad  uneasy,  not  content  at  home. 

1  c  im  the  beauties  <*oinmnn  eyes  adore  ; 

Tiie  niore  1  view  them,  feel  thy  worth  the  more; 
I  um  iv'd  1  hear  them  speak,  or  see  them  fair. 
And  only  think  on  thee  who  art  not  th'  re. 
in  vain  would  b<K>ks  their  formal  suetrour  lend. 
Nor  wit  nor  uisfldni  em  n  lieve  their  fiieiid  j 
Wit  ('an't  deceive  the  pain  1  now  endure. 
And  wisdom  sh««v,s  the  ill  without  the  eine. 
\\'hen  from  tiiy  <\^ht  1  waste  the  te(liini>  flay, 
A  tliousand  sciiemes  I  form,  and  thiu-^s  to  say; 
But  when  thy  ])resiMiee  irives  the  time  I  seek, 
INly  heart  's  so  fidl,  I  wish,  but  eannot  speak. 

And  could  I  speak  with  clMpieiM'e  and  ease, 
Till  now  nt)t  studious  of  the  art  to  j»Iea>e, 
Could  I,  at  woman  who  so  oft  <X(!laim, 
E^iH^sr  (nofbiu^h^  tliv  triumph  au<l  mv  shame, 
A'>iure  tho^e  maxims  I  so  iatelv  pri/.'d, 
And  e'Mi  t  that  s(  \  I  fooh^hly  dev;.i.'(i, 
Ovwi  thou  ha^t  softeii'd  my  ot>.hiiate  niin^l, 
And  thus  n  v(au,-"d  the  A\ron.::s  of  \vuinaukiu<l : 


Lost  were  my  words,  and  fruitless  all  my  pain. 
In  vain  to  tell  thee,  all  I  write  lik  vain  ; 
My  humble  sighs  shall  only  reach  thy  ears. 
And  all  my  eloquence  shall  be  my  tears. 

And  now  (for  more  I  never  must  pretend) 
Hear  me  not  as  thy  lover,  but  thy  friend  ; 
Thousands  will  fain  thy  little  heart  ensnare, 
For  without  danger  none  like  thee  are  fair; 
But  wisely  choijse  who  best  desenes  thy  flame. 
So  shall  the  choice  itself  become  thy  fame  ; 
Nor  yet  despise,  thoimh  void  of  winning  art, 
.The  plain  and  honest  courtship  of  the  heart: 
The  skilful  tonv^ie  in  Ix)ve's  persuasive  lore, 
Though  less  it  fals,  will  please  and  flater  more, 
And,  meanly  learnt^l  in  that  guilty  trade. 
Can  long  abu^e  a  fmd,  unthinking  maid. 
And  since  their  lips  so  knowing  to  decei\e. 
Thy  unexperienc'd  youth  miu'ht  soon  believe ; 
And  since  their  tears,  in  faK-.e  submission  drest. 
Might  thaw  the  iey  coldness  of  thy  breast ; 
()  !    shut  thine  eyes  to  such  deceitful  woe  : 
Ca»i<;ht  by  tiic  beauty  of  thy  outward  show, 
L'ke  me  they  do  not  love,  whate'er  they  seem. 
Like  me — with  passion  founded  on  esteem. 


PROLOGUE 

TO 

LILLO'S  KLMERIC  '  . 

No  lalwur'd  scenes  to  niudit  adorn  our  stace, 
Lillo's  plain  sense  w.  uM  here  the  heart  engane. 
lie  knew  no  art,  no  rule  ;   but  warmly  thouu^ht 
From  passion's  force,  and  as  he  felt,  he  wrote. 
His  IJarnwall  on«'e  no  eritie's  t<'st  could  b<'ar, 
>'(  t  froni  each  eye  still  draws  the  natural  tear. 
WiTu  <:e;;erous  eaudour  hear  his  latent  strains, 
And  l<t  kind  pity  shelter  iiis  remains. 
Oepre^t  by  want,  alllieted  by  di-oase, 
Dyiim  he  wrf)te,  and  living  wish'd  to  please. 
Oh,  may  that  wis|i  [u-  n-.w  humanely  paid. 
And  no  liar--h  crilie  vi-x  his  gentle  shacU:. 
'  lis  yours  hi<  inisiipporled  fame  to  save, 
And  bid  one  laurel  giace  his  hmnble  grave. 

'  See  the  <'))iloirno  to  this  tragedy  amnn?  thf» 
jxirms  of  luvd  f  Att.lton.  In  the  Life  of  1  ill- •  lion - 
(Mr,  that  epilogue  is  eonliilently  ascribed  to  Mr. 
liaiuitioud. 
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THE 

LIFE  OF  SOMERVILE, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


\)F  Mr.  SOMERVILE's  life  I  am  not  able  to  say  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in  Warwickshire ;  his  house,  w  here  he .  was 
bora  in  1692  is  called  Edston,  a  scat  inlierited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  for  he 
was  said  to  be  of  the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  himself,  that  he  was  bom 
near  the  Avon's  banks.  He  was  bred  at  Winchester  school,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
New  College.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  education  lie  exhibited  any 
uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  literature.  His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  poet,  a  geutlcman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  tliose  whom  his  poems  have  (kli';liled  will  read  with  pain  the 
following  account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend  Slienstone,  by  whom  he  was  too 
much  resembled. 

«  — Our  old  friend  Somer\ile  is  dead  !  I  did  not  iniai,nne  I  could  have  been  so  sorry 
as  1  find  myself  on  tliis  occasion. — Sublalum  qua^rimus.  I  can  now  excuse  all  his  foi- 
bles; impute  them  to  a*i;e,  and  to  distress  ot'circumslances:  the  last  of  these  considerations 
wriiii^  my  very  soul  to  think  on.  For  a  nmn  of  hii^h  spiril,  consciou.s  of  having  (ut  least 
in  one  production)  generally  pleased  the  world,  to  be  f>Uii,aied  and  threaiened  by 
wretches  that  are  low  in  evei-y  sense;  to  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  llie  j)ains  of  the  niind,  is  a  niiser\.'* 

He  died  July  ip,  17^2,  and  was  bniied  at  Wotten,  near  lieidey  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  ninth  pitied  :  hisr-^late  is*.ai(l  io  ha\e  been  IhIcmmi  hundred 
a  \ear,  which  by  his  dealh  devolved  to  lord  .^'onierxile  of  Sct>tland.  His  mother 
indeed,  who  hved  iill  ninety,  had  a  j(»inlure  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  n)yhe!l Dot  belter  enal»K  d  lo  e^hijjit  memorials  vt  a  wri" 
ler,  who  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  have  iet  a  gcod  extin.ple  to  ni;  ii  of  hi>  own  r!ii-«, 
by  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  ele«;;nit  Knowledge  ;  and  who  h.r-  ^hov.  11,  bv  \i  0  >tilr;t  Is 
which  his  j)oetry  has  adoiiied,  that  it  i>  pnv:tirai>le  to  he  at  on(  e  a  '>kilAd  :ij>ort  i:j;  n 
and  a  man  of  letters. 

Soniervile  has  tried  many  nioVs  of  j)<*<  try;  aiid  tiionj  li  pt  r];;tMH:e  I-15  not  in  ;inv. 
reached  such  excellence  as  lo  lai^!  n:;;<  h  envy,  it  inry  eoi:in;ui.i;   f-t.  siid  at  !ta^f,  'Ij^t 
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"  he  writes  very  well  for  a  gentleman."  His  serious  pieces  are  sometimes  elevated,  and 
his  trifles  are  sometimes  elegant.  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet  which  mentions 
Clio  is  written  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of  those  happy 
strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.  In  his  Odes  to  Marlborough  there  are  beautiful  lines; 
but  in  the  second  Ode  he  shows  that  he  knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his 
private  virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such  as  require  no  great  depth  of  tiiought 
or  energy  of  expression.  His  Fables  are  generally  stale,  and  therefore  excite  no  curio- 
sity. Of  his  favourite.  The  Two  Springs,  the  fiction  is  unnatural,  and  the  moral  incon- 
sequential. In  his  Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too  little  care  of  language, 
and  not  sufiicient  rapidity  of  narration. 

His  great  work  is  his  Chase,  which  he  undertook  in  his  maturer  age,  when  his  ear 
was  improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of  which  however  his  two  first  lines 
gave  a  bad  specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  totally  denied.  He  is  allowed 
by  sportsmen  to  write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject,  which  is  tlie  first  requisite 
to  excellence ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of  verse  m 
the  .dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  etfoct ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  enlarged  his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting 
used  in  other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  chuse  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  Rural  Sports.  If 
blank  verse  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose ;  and  familiar  images  in 
laboured  language  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty,  which,  want- 
ing the  attractions  of  Nature,  cannot  please  long.  One  excellence  of  Tlie  Splendid 
Shilling  is,  that  it  is  short.     Disguise  can  gratify  no  longer  than  it  deceives. 
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THE    CHASE. 

A  POEM. 

Nee  tibi  cura  canum  fuerit  postrema. 

Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
Homanis  solenne  viris  opus,  utile  famsD, 
Vitajque,  et  membris. 

Ilor.  1  Ep.  x\'iiL 


PREFACE. 


'pHE  old  and  infirm  have  at  least  this  privilege,  that  they  can  recal  to  their  minds  those  scenes  of  joy 
in  which  they  once  delighted,  and  ruminate  over  their  past  pleasures,  with  a  satisfaction  almost 
ejual  to  the  first  enjojTnent.  For  those  ideas,  to  which  any  agreeable  sensation  is  annexed,  are  easily 
excited ;  as  leaving  behind  the  nu^st  strong  and  permanent  imi)ressions.  T\\e  anuiseincnts  of  our  youth 
are  the  boast  and  comfort  of  our  declining  years.  The  ancients  carrietl  this  notion  even  jet  further,  and 
supposed  their  heroes  in  the  Elyslan  Fields  were  fond  of  the  very  same  diversions  they  c>scrcised  on 
earth.    Death  itself  could  not  wean  thcin  from  the  accustomed  spoils  and  gaycties  of  life. 

Pars  in  e:rannneis  cxerc(  nt  m<^mbra  pala^stris  ; 
CA)ntendunt  hulu,  et  fulva  luctantur  arena: 
Pars  pedihu^  phmdunt  choreas,  et  earmina  dicunt. 
Arma  pmcnl,  ourrusrjue  viruni  mii-iitur  inanes. 
Stant  terra  d<'iixa'  hasltr,  passinujue  soluri 
Per  campuin  ]>:«<i<'nntur  ei\\\\.     Qua^  gratia  currum 
Arm(»rum(|ue  fuit  vivis,  <]u.e  cura  nitent  -^ 
Paseere  equos,  eadtui  seijuilur  telkue  re))ostos. 

\"irg.  u^-'.neid.  vi. 

Part  on  the  cra^^  y  cirque  their  pliant  I'mbs 
In  wre-tllng  exercise,  ur  on  the  sands 
Strugiiling  <lispute  the  prize.      I'art  lead  th.^  ring. 
Or  swell  the  chorus  with  alternate  lavs. 
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The  chief  their  arms  admires,  their  empty  cars, 
Their  lanres  fix  <l  in  earth.     Th'  unhamess'd  steedt 
Graze  unrest  lain'd;  horses,  and  t-ars,  and  arms, 
All  the  sanie  fond  desires,  and  pleasing  cares, 
Still  haunt  tlieir  shades,  and  afti  r  death  sun'ive. 

I  hope  therefore  I  may  be  indulged  (even  hy  the  more  grave  and  censorious  part  of  mankind)  if  at  my 
leisure  hours,  I  run  over,  in  my  clh..w-chair,  some  of  those  chases,  which  were  once  the  delight  of  a 
more  vigorous  age.  It  is  an  entertaining,  and  (as  I  conceive)  a  very  innocent  amusement.  The  result 
of  these  raoihling  imaginations  will  be  found  in  the  following  poem  ;  which  if  equally  diverting  to  my 
readers,  as  to  myself,  I  shall  have  gained  my  end.  I  have  intermixed  the  preceptive  parts  with  s6  many 
descriptions  and  degressions  in  the  Georgic  manner,  that  I  hope  they  will  not  be  tedious.  I  am  sure 
they  are  very  neces-^ary  to  be  well  iniderstood  by  any  gentleman,  who  would  enjoy  this  noble  sport  io 
full  perfection.  In  this  at  least  I  may  comfort  myself,  that  I  cannot  trespass  upon  their  patience  more 
than  Markham,  Blome,  and  the  other  prose  writers  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  hunting  was  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  antiquity.  By  this  they 
formed  themstlves  fur  Mar  ;  and  their  exjduits  against  wild  beasts  were  a  prelude  to  their  other  vic- 
tories. Xeno]ihon  say^,  that  almost  all  the  ancient  heroes,  Nestor,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Ulysses, 
Dionicde*:,  Aehillcs,  6ce.  were  fjusL^nto.)  xir.r.yia-iu:,  (iisciples  of  hunting;  being  taught  carefully  that  art,  as 
what  would  be  highly  sf  niccabic  t*)  t'inn  in  military  tllseli)line.  Xen.  Cyne^jetic.  And  Pliny  obsen'cs, 
those  v^ ho  were  design ud  for  great  eajitains,  were  first  taught  ceiiare  cum  fugacibus  feris  cursu,  cum 
audaclbtis  robore,  cimi  raiiidis  astu  :  to  contest  with  the  swiftest  wild  beasts,  in  speed;  with  the 
boldest,  in  strength  ;  uith  the  m(i«t  eunniim-,  in  craft  and  subtilty.  Plin.  Panegyr.  And  the  Romai> 
emperoi-s,  in  tl\(»se  monunients  tliey  (reeled  to  transnnt  their  act  icnis  to  future  ages,  made  no  scruple 
tojoin  tlic 'rlor.fsof  thf  ehasr  to  th^itniost  celebrated  triumphs.  Neither  were  tliere  poets  wanting 
to  do  ju>tiet'  to  tliis  heroic  (xcirisc.  TJeside  that  of  Oppian  in  Greek,  wo  have  several  poems  ia 
Latin  upon  hunting.     Gratius  was  cuntcniporary  with  Ovid  ;  as  appears  by  this  verse  ; 

Aptacpic  vcnanti  Gratius  arma  dahit. 

Lib.  iv.  Pont. 
Gratius  shall  arm  the  huntsman  for  the  chase. 

But  of  his  works  only  suuie  fragments  remain.  There  are  many  others  of  more  modem  dat«T. 
Amongst  tlu'sc  N«  rn<'S)anus,  who  s*'i'iir>  very  niv.ch  superior  to  Gratius,  thouglt  of  a  more  dei;enerate 
nae.  Ihit  only  a  fratiin.nt  nf  ITis  fn  ^(  ho'.k  is  i>resiMVv'd.  W(?  might  indeed  have  expected  to  have  seen  it 
treat»^d  nion^  at  lar^e  by  \  iruil  in  his>  lliird  (.eorgie,  since  it  is  expres.siy  part  of  his  subject.  But  he 
has  fav<)'ir<d  u>  only  ultii  t<'n  vci\^es ;  and  what  he  says  of  dogs,  relates  wholly  to  greyhounds  anJ 
ma  4  Hi*:;. 

V(l')ces  Sjiartx  oatulos,  aennique  molossum. 

,  Georg.  iii. 

Tiu'  gre*yhound  swift,  and  mastilPs  furious  breed. 

And  l.e  vlin  >''s  us  to  U  '^d  tbeni  ^itb  Ijuttfr-niill;.  Pasee  sero  pingui.  He  has,  it  is  true,  touched  upon 
tin- eliase  iu  tbe -iVh  ahd  Tlii  b  '  s  i  f  iln  ;TMiei<l.  I'aU.  it  is  evident,  that  the  ait  of  hunting  is  very 
dilf«  rent  now  from  wli.il  it  wa-  in  bis  day<,  an  1  ^ciy  much  altered  and  inij^roved  in^these  latter 
aj«-.;.  It  dor<;  not  ap;i  •  ir  to  rir,  tlint  I'u-  :vu:\.  at-,  buvl  any  nolion  of  j)ursulng  wild  beasts  by  the  scent 
oii!v,  v.itii  a  11  lular  and  w»  ll-^di^."ipl  .a  i  ,  .>'\  of  Ii'iikIn;  and  therefore  they  mn>t  have  passtxl  for 
poaeb*  r^  ;'.n:<»ni:  t  nur  nn<d<rn  sj>rii-l-*n.  n.  I  oe  nv.-^i -roll  given  us  by  Ovid,  in  hi.>  stor>- of  Aet.Ton,  is 
ofalS^Hrt-id'  iVz-,  and  of  al!  ecnji'rits.  .\',<i  rl.-' d(  sirip'ion  of  tjie  ancient  hunting,  as  we  find  it 
in  t\ie  anli'i'iiru^  *'f  Per.Mle  "M^uit'i.'i  -mi,  Ink.  n  l\vMi  tlie  s>  pulehre  of  tiie  Naso>,  and  the  arch  of 
I  ..lulant  ne,  li.i<  nttt  tlif  l«  a^t  tra.  (   (  !  t.n-  luiMi/.  r  n-.w  in  u-e. 

Wilt  iu\.  nhv  an;-ie:its  mtnt.i  ii  di',-.  ;i..:f  -inj  ii\  1b<'  s(  <'n\^  they  mean  no  more  than  finding  out  the 
t  one  by  th(  n*  M-.  (jf  one  '  ''u  ie  d.  g.  '11.:-  v-vis  as  n.ach  a«  they  knew  of  the  odora  canum  vis.  Thu* 
AcjJi<.  iaiiu--  says, 

O '■  !  ■/'»  ]i  i^\i'ii  M   riLria  pvato, 
Attpu^  eliam  i<  ;'  nr..i  •  ''ii  ui  e.ibi..a  moii^trant, 

'J  Im  y  e',;d!<  :      ■  c  i  the  ,.a  c^-.I  the  re^-eut  stains, 
/jvd  iMil  ilu.  hue  uiiu'.  li.r  <l\:ixX  form. 
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Oppian  has  a  long  description  of  these  dogs  in  his  first  book,  from  ver.  479  to  B'lB,  And  here, 
though  he  seems  to  describe  the  hunting  of  the  hare  by  the  scent  through  many  turnings  and  windings  j 
yet  he  really  sa3rs  no  more,  than  that  one  of  those  hounds,  which  he  calls  ix^wni^if,  finds  out  the  game. 
For  he  fdllows  the  scent  no  further  than  the  hare's  form ;  from  whence,  after  he  has  started  her,  he 
pursues  her  by  sight  I  am  indebted  for  these  two  last  remarks  to  a  reverend  and  veiy  learned  gen- 
tleman, whose  judgement  in  the  belles  lettres  nobody  disputes,  and  whose  approbation  gave  me  the  assu- 
ruice  to  publish  this  poem. 

Oppian  also  observes,  that  tlic  best  sort  of  these  finders  were  brought  from  Britain ;  this  island 
having  always  been  famous  (as  it  is  at  this  day)  for  the  best  breed  of  hounds,  for  persons  the  best 
skilled  in  the  art  of  hunting,  and  for  horses  the  most  enduring  to  follow  the  chase.  It  is  therefore 
strange,  that  none  of  our  poets  have  yet  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  treat  of  this  subject ;  which  it 
without  doubt  very  noble  in  itself,  and  very  well  adapted  to  receive  the  most  beautiful  turns  of  poetry. 
Perhaps  our  poets  have  no  great  genius  for  hunting.  Yet  I  hope,  my  brethren  of  the  couples,  by  en- 
couraging this  first,  but  imperfect,  essay,  will  show  the  world  they  have  at  least  some  taste  for  poetry. 

The  ancients  esteemed  hunting,  not  only  as  a  manly  and  warlike  exercise,  but  as  highly  con- 
ducive to  health.  The  famous  Galen  recommends  it  above  all  others,  as  not  only  exercising  the  body, 
but  giving  delight  and  entertainment  to  the  mind.  And  he  calls  the  inventors  of  this  art  wise  men, 
and  well  skilled  in  human  nature.     Lib.  de  par\'ae  pilte  exercitio. 

The  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  a  gingle  at  the  close  of  every  verse,  and  think  no  poem  truly  mu- 
sical but  what  is  in  rhyme,  will  here  find  themselves  disappointed.  If  they  be  pleased  to  read  over  the 
short  preface  before  the  Paradise  Lost,  Mr.  Smith's  poem  in  memory  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  Philips,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canibray's  letter  to  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  they  may  probably  be  of  another  opinion. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  nut  be  ashamed  to  follow  the  example  of  Milton,  Pliilips,  Tliomson,  and  all 
wr  best  trasric  writers. 

Some  few  terms  of  art  are  dispersed  here  and  there ;  but  such  only  as  are  absolutely  requisite  to 
explain  my  subject  I  hope  in  this  the  critics  will  excuse  me ;  for  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the 
affectation,  and  not  the  necessary  use,  is  the  proper  object  of  their  censure. 

But  I  have  done.  I  know  the  imnatience  of  my  brethren,  when  a  fine  day,  and  the  concert  of  the 
kennel,  invite  them  abroad.  I  shall  therefore  leave  my  reader  to  such  diversion  as  he  may  find  in  the 
poemitselfl 

En  ac:^,  secmes, 
■Rumpc  moras ;  vorr\t  intr'^nti  clamure  Cithieron, 
Tay(rf'ti<iue  cmcs,  rl<»mitiixque  l.pidaurus  (quorum; 
Et  vox  absensu  nemorum  ingemmata  rcMUuglt. 

Virg.  Georg.  iiL 

Hark,  away. 
Cast  far  behind  the  lingering  cares  of  life. 
CithcEPon  calls  alnud,  and  in  full  cry 
Thy  hounds,  Tayi^ftus.     Epidauriis  trains 
For  us. the  qeiieruvis  steed  ;  the  hunter's  shoutfi. 
And  chearing  crjci,  assentang  wouL  Tetuni, 
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ON  HIS  POEM  CALLED 

THK  CHASE. 

While  j'ou,  sir,  gain  the  steep  ascent  to  fame. 
And  honours  due  to  deaihle^^  merit  claim ; 
To  a  weak  Muse  a  kind  inciulucnce  lend, 
Fond  with  just  praise  y«>ur  labours  to  commend. 
And  tell  the  \\orl(i  that  SomerviU-'s  her  friend. 
Hfr  incen  e,  p,uiltlcss  of  the  forms  of  aii, 
lireathes  all  the  huntsman's  honesty  of  heart ; 
Whose  fancy  still  the  pleasiui;  scene  retains 
Of  Edric's  villa,  and  Ardcnna's  plains  : 
Joys  which  fmni  chan  ::e  superior  charms  rec(  iv'd, 
The  h<jrn  linarse  sonndiii;-  by  the  lyn;  n  lievM  : 
When  the  day,  cruwjiM  with  rural  chaste  dtlli;lit, 
"Rrsiirns  ohscrjuions  to  the  festive  nia^ht ; 
The  festive  nij^ht  awakes  th'  liarmonious  lay, 
And  in  sw(  et  vcr>e  rectanits  the  triumphs  of  th*.-  d:iy. 
iStran.ire  !   that  the   IJritish  Muse  should  kuvo  so 
loiijr, 
The  Clia^e,  the  sport  of  Britain's  kiijcrs,  unsuuir  ! 
Distiuirui^h'd  land  !   by  Heaven  induli^'d  to  bn cd 
The  stout,  saicacious  hound,  ami  jienerous  steed  ^ 
In  vain  !   while  yet  no  bard  adorn  «1  our  isle. 
To  Celebrate  the  glorious  sylvan  toil. 
F<ir  this  wliat  tlaii  ntr  son  sliall  hel  tl»y  fire, 
God  uftir  ii'ierrina  bow,  and  tuneful  lyre  ? 
Our  vows  :r.<lu'ai(l — -Attend,  ye  voeal  throng, 
tvjm(T\ile  medit-irt,s  th'  adveutuiuu?,  suUiT. 
JJuld  t«»  •Ul'inpi,  and  happy  t«»  excel, 
His  numerous  ver-e  \\v  bunt. man's  art  shall  tell. 
Fn'Ui  iiim,  ye  I'ritisli  youtlis,  a  Mtiurous  race. 
Imbibe  the  varices  >cienet  ut  the  chase  ; 
And  while  the  well-])lann'd  >ysieni  you  adn;iri-, 
Know  Brun-wick  only  could  t!»e  work  inspircj 
A  (Jeoryic  J\]ase  await-.  AuAU^tan  days,  [Iiays. 

And  S<jmerviies  will  sing^,    wiien  Frederics   ^i\e  tiie 

John  iSixoN. 


TO 

THE  AUTHOR 

OP 

THE  CHASE. 
<">Ncr.  more,  my  friend,  I  touch  the  trembling  lyre. 
And  in  my  Ujsom  feel  poetic  fire. 
Fjr  thet;  1  qiiit  the  law's  more  rugged  ways. 
To  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  thy  lays. 
^^'hat,  thouj;h  I  daily  turn  each  learned  sage, 
And  labour  through  the  uuenlighten'd  page  : 
Wak'd  by  thy  lines,  the  borrow 'd  flames  1  feel. 
As  Hints  give  tire  when  aided  by  the  steel. 
Thougli  in  sulphureous  clouds  of  smoke  confin'd. 
Thy  rural  seen<s  spring  fresh  into  my  mind. 
Th}^  genius  in  such  colours  paints  the  chase, 
Tlie  real  to  fi'titious  joys  give  place. 
When  the  wild  nmsic  charms  my  ravish'd  ear, 
How  dull,  how  tasteltss  Handel's  notes  appear  ! 
Kv'n  Farinclli's  self  the  palm  resigiLS, 
He  yields — but  to  the  music  if  thy  lines. 
If  fiiends  to  poetry  can  yet  be  found, 
\Vho  without  bluslung  scinsc  prefer  to  sound; 
Then  let  this  soft,  this  soui-ente>  bling  band, 
These  warbling  miuvtrels,  emit  the  bcggar'd  land. 
They  but  a  momentary  joy  inii)art, 
'Tis  you,  who  touch  the  soul,  and  warm  the  heart. 
How  ten»})tlng  do  thy  sylvan  s]>orLs  appear  ! 
Kv'n  wild  Ami)ition  might  vouchati'  an  ear, 
iMiiilit  her  fond  lust  of  ])osver  a  while  coiniwse. 
And  i'ladly  change  it  for  thy  sweet  repose. 
No  lit  rci,  unruly  senates,  threat«.n  hi*R', 
No  axe,  no  scalVold,  to  thi'  view  a[)pt;ir, 
No  envy,  disa|)iH)intment,  and  despair. 
Here,  bli  --t  viil<situde,  wh(  ne'er  you  please, 
Vou  stip  from  exerci>e  to  learned  case  : 
Turn  o'tr  each  clas-ic  pau^e,  each  beauty  trace, 
The  mind  un\veari<  d  in  the  pleasing  chase. 
^»h  !    would  kind  Heaven  sucli  hapi)inesd  bestow, 
L<t  fools,  let  knaves,  be  inastei"s  here  below. 
(Jrandeur  aiifl  pla<e,  those  baits  to  catch  the  wise, 
And  all  their  pageant  train,  I  pity  and  despise. 

J.  Tracy, 
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BOOK    L 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  sObject  proposed.  Address  to  his  royal  Iiiph- 
ness  the  prince.  The  origin  of  huntiiip.  Tlie 
rude  and  unpolished  manner  of  tlie  first  hunters. 
Beasts  at  first  hunted  for  food  anil  sacrifice. 
The  grant  made  by  God  to  man  of  the  beast**,  &c. 
The  regular  manner  of  hunting  first  brought  into 
this  island  by  the  Normans.  Tlie  best  hounds 
and  best  horses  bred  here.  The  advantage  of 
this  exercise  to  us,  as  islanders.  Address  to 
gentlemen  of  estates.  Situation  of  the  kennel 
and  its  several  courts.  The  diversion  and  em- 
ployment of  hounds  in  the  kennel.  The  differeut 
sorts  of  hounds'  for  each  difierent  chase.  De- 
scription of  a  perfect  hound.  Of  sizing  and  sort- 
ing of  hounds,  th«  midflle-sized  hound  recom- 
mended. Of  the  larice  tieep-inouthed  hound  for 
bunting  the  staij  and  otter.  Of  the  lirne-hoiuid  ; 
their  use  on  the  borders  of  Kngland  and  S«'«tlanfl. 
A  physical  account  of  scents.  Of  good  and  bad 
scenting  days.  A  short  admonition  to  my  bre- 
thren of  the  couples. 

The  Chase  1  sing,  hounds,  and  their  various  brc<d. 
And  no  less  various  use.     O  thou,  great  ])rin(e  ! 
Whom  Cambria's  towering  hills  proclaim  tlieir  lord, 
Deign  thou  to  hear  my  l)old,  instructive  song. 
While  grateful  citizens  with  pompous  show, 
Rear  the  triumphal  arch,  ricii  with  th'  exploits 
Of  thy  illustrious  house;  while  viiirins  pav«' 
Thy  way  with  flowers,  and,  as  the  royal  youth 
Passing  they  view,  admire  ami  <\'x\\  in  vain  ; 
While  crowded  tlieatres,  too  fondly  proud 
Of  their  exotic  minstrels,  and  slaill  pipes, 
The  price  of  manhfKKJ,  hail  thee  with  a  soiitr, 
And  aiis  soft-warbling  ;   my  hoarse-soiuHJing  horn 
Invites  thee  to  the  Cliase,  the  sp(;rt  of  kin'^- ; 
Imase  of  war,  without  its  miilt.      The  Muse 
Aloft  on  wing  shall  soar,  eutiduet  with  eare 
Thy  foaming  coui-ser  o'er  the  >itcpy  ruck. 
Or  on  the  river  Ijank  receive  thee  sntV-, 
Utrht-bouu'liog  o'er  the  wave,  tmin  slii«re  to  shore. 
Be  thou  our  great  protector,  «:ra<ious  youth  ! 
And  if,  in  future  times,  some  envious  priner. 
Careless  of  right,  and  aiiileful,  slrnild  iuvale 
Thy  Britain's  commerce,  or  >hoiild  ^trive  in  vain 
Towrt-st  the  balance  from  thy  ecjual  hand  ; 
Thy  hunter-train,  in  chearful  '^Vixn  array'd, 
(A  hand  undaunt<'d,  and  inurM  to  toils) 
Shall  c«)mpa.>s  thee  around,  die  at  thy  f  « f , 
Or  hew  thy  passage  throuirh  th'  tinbuttltl  foe. 
And  clear  thy  way  to  fame  :   in-pird  L»y  thee 
The  noblt-r  chase  of  ulory  shall  pur-ue  [(hath. 

Through  fire,  and  sujoke,  and  bloixl,  and    fields  ot 

Nature,  in  her  pnxluelions  slow,  aspirts 
By  just  degrtres  to  reach  perfeel  i'Mi-  iKi^lit  : 
S^j  mimic  Artworks  leisurely,  till   Time 
Improve  the  jiieee,  or  wise  lixpeiience  ui\>' 
The  propf^r  finishing.     Wbrn  Niunod  hwM, 
That  miirhty  hunter,  first  nmie  war  on  h,  a-ts, 
Au(i  stain'd  the  wood  land -gieen  with  piupK  dye. 


New,  and  nnpolish*d  was  the  huntsman's  art  ; 

No  stated  rule,  his  wanton  will  his  guide. 

With  clubs  and  sUmes,  ru«le  implements  of  war, 

He  arm'd  his  savage  bands,  a  multitude 

I 'ntraiu'd  ;  of  twining  osiers  form'd,  they  piteli 

Their  artless  toils,  then  range  the  desert  hills, 

And  scower  the  plains  below  ;  the  trembling  herd 

Start  at  th'  unusual  s^mnd,  and  clacnorous  shcut 

Unheard  before  ;  surjms'd,  alas  !   to  find  [lonl, 

Man  now  their  foe,  whom   erst  they  deem'd  their 

But  mild  and  gentle,  and  by  whom  as  yet 

.*^ecure  they  graz'd.     Death  stretches  o'er  the  plain 

Wide-wasting,  and  grim  slauiihtcr  red  with  blood  : 

Urg'd  on  by  hunger  keen,  they  wound,  they  kill, 

Their  rage  licentious  kn«jws  no  Iniund  ;  at  last, 

Fjicumber'd  with  their  sjx)ils,  Joyful  they  bear 

Up(»n  their  shoulders  broad  the  bleeding  picy. 

Part  on  their  altars  smoke  a  sacrifice 

To  that  all-s:raeious  Power,  whose  bountcoiLS  hand 

Supports  his  wide  <rreation  ;  what  reinaijis 

On  living  coals  they  broil,  i  lelegant 

Oi  taste,  nor  skill'd  a^  yet  in  nicer  arts 

Of  pamper'd  luxury.      l)e\(»iion  pure. 

And  strong  necessity,  thus  tii^t  l><':;aii 

The  chase  of  beasts  :    tliou:;h  blt»ody  was  the  deed, 

Yet  without  guilt.      For  the  i-reen  herb  alone 

Ij'nequal  to  sustnin  man's  laoouriug  race, 

Now  every  moving  thing  tli.it  liv'd  on  Tarth 

Was  granted  him  for  f  »<k1  '.      So  in-t  is  lleavt  n. 

To  irive  u.s  in  ])ro{»ortion  to  our  wants. 

Or  eiiauee  or  indu^^lry  in  alin-titjie 
SouK^  fi  w  impnjveinents  mad--,  hut  sh'-rt  as  Vvt 
^>f  due  |)erre(tiou.      In  this  isle  reni<»tf 
Our  painted  ancestors  wn c  slow  to  k .un. 
To  arms  <l(rvoie,  of  the  polil'-r  arts 
Nor  skill'd  nor  studious  ;   td!  rioui  Neu^trhi's  cvi^ti 
\  ietorious  William,  to  more  decent  nd'S 
SulxluM  our  Saxon  fathers,  tau^lit  t.i  spenk 
The  proper  dialect,  with  ln»rn  ,\\\i\  \oiei' 
To  ch'  er  tiie  busy  hound,  who>-e  well-known  «'iy 
lis  listeiih)-  peers  approve  w:lh  joint  -u'.-lai  n. 
Froiii  hiiu  Miei'es>ive  liunt-)nin  leonM  toj'iii 
lu  hloody  soeial  le.icues,  tile  muititide- 
DisjXTsM  ;  t'l  si/e,   to  sort  th'-ir  vjri'i'.is  trih(  s; 
To  rear,  feed,  Inuit,  and  discinliue  thi-  naeN. 

Ilail,  ii.iM  ;\    r.nfain  '    hi  Jih'  favuir'd  isle, 
And  llvaveii.s  j^ei-uliar  c.wc  '   Tit  t!:ee  'tis  -ivii 
To  train  the  ^priuKtly  stcud,  in tc  li*    t  tiiau  lause 
n.-^ol  hy  will  i-;,  or  ihe  i-.-l  --I  .il  hr.  ed 
Tliat  bore  the  g'-rat  Pelid.-^  ihrouuu  tlie  ])ress 
Of  iier'HS  arin'd,  and  Im^kf  llieir  rruwdtd  rank:^  ; 
W  hii-h,  pioudiv  iH  i/hiier,  with  the  Sun  heuuis 
rheeiful  lii^  eoiir-  •  ?   ami  ere  ITh  he;Mns  dtrri.n  •, 
lias  nie.i>iir'd  hali't'-v  surtaee  uafut'gu'd. 
l:i  Ihee  aleiie,  lae/  laud  ..f  iiiierty  ! 
h  l)re>i  the  pat'-ei  hound,  in  sc'eut  and  speed 
As  yi  I  uiirivali  d,  \.iiil(  in  oUier  ehiut  s 
Their  virliie  1  ids,  a  wt  alv  degenerate  race. 
I'l  \aiu  iii.e.i-Maal  -t'  anis  and  uiut-'r  f«!i:s 
Load  \\i\  thdl  air,  and  hover  round  our  coasts, 

^  <  jen.  elia[).  i\.  \er.    ). 
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The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 
Delit'S  the  noxious  vaiwur,  and  confides 
In  this  d<-'lightfiil  exercise,  to  raise 
His  drooping  herd,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy. 
Ye  vljr'rous  youths,  by  smiling  Fortune  blest 
Witli  large  deniesucs,  hereditary  wealth, 
lleap'd  ct«pt<.as  !)y  your  wi>e  fore- fat iurs'  care. 
Hear  siul  attriid  !  while  1  the  means  reveal 
T'  ei.;uy  those  pleasures,  for  the  weak  too  strong. 
Too  eo.-tiy  for  tiie  p(X)r  :  To  rt  in  the  steeds 
Swift  strttchinp:  o'er  the  plain,  to  chear  the  pack 
Opening  in  con^its  of  hannouious  joy, 
But  brcathinii;  death.  What  though  the  gripe  severe 
Of  bra/.en-listed  'J'irae,  and  slow  disease 
Cnt  ping  through  everj'  vein,  and  nerve  unstrung, 
AOlict  nij'  shatter'd  frame,  \uidaunt<Hl  still, 
Fix'd  as  a  mountain  ash,  that  braves  the  bolts 
Of  auury  Jove  ;  though  blasted,  yet  unfallen  ; 
h^tdl  can  my  soul  in  Fancy's  mirrourview 
JDeeds  glorious  once,  n^cal  the  joyous  scene 
In  all  its  splend  -urs  deck'd,  o'er  the  full  bowl 
Recount  my  triumphs  p  ist,  urge  others  on 
With  hand  and  voice,  and  \H)\vt  the  winding  way: 
Plcas'd  with  tliat  social  sw<  et  .c arrulity, 
The  poin-  <ii?ban(le<l  vi*er:.n*.s  sole  deh^lit. 

Pii-st  K't  fhc  kcmicl  be  the  huntsman's  care, 
I7j;on  von;;-  iiitjc  emin'  nee  «  rect, 
And  fronting  to  th^  ruddy  <!ann;   its  courts 
On  utli'-;-  luMid  wide  up»  U'l'u  k»  lei'tivi- 
Tlu;  Siui's  all-cheannu  hta:ii*>,  v>;-.en  uidd  he  shines. 
And  pdds  the  mouiit.uii  loo<.      For  nan  li  the  pack 
(H»iUs'd  fniUi  their  datk  aicovis^  dciit^lit  to  stretch 
And  hask  in  his  invivoratMivr  ray  : 
Warn'd  by  the  streaunng  llulit  aud  werry  lark, 
}"..(l!i  ru^li  the  i<jlly  chn  ;   with  tuncfid  tlir»  als 
Thi'V  carol  loud,  ;.nvl  in  gnuid  clioru'- joJi'd 
S.ilut*'  the  IK  \\-Im'iii  day.      Tor  not  alone 
Thf  veiictahic  w<»i!d,  hut  mm  an:)  brutes 
Own  hib^  rt'vivini:  inilucvrc,  end  )oy 
At  hi<  approach.      Fcanitain  of  I.',  ht  !    if  CMance 
S^..nle■t■!lMtH!^  c](>m\  veil  thy  rt  fid  vut  l)n»w. 
In  \uin  tiu*  .Mi.se>  aid  ;   nul-iucli'd,  un-^nnig, 
Ln->  !ny  i!.ut(  harp,  and  Iby  tU--po!idiii^  oard 
Sits  dMisiy  n;u.-ii  J.- o'crti,'  uotiii.-ird  iay. 

Lot  no  L'onntinan  pili.trs  piop  t|u*  dome, 
A  >  a  n  ix;h  n'^c,  on  chai  itii.!*.*  v'  •.  '!■; 
Vi  tt<T  o.-posVl.  to  cIot'iK   t'-c  t.i't'  r'd  wrttch, 
Who  .  hni.k^  U^ncath  t  ,.   bla-t,  t.,  f^.^a  th.-  poor, 
Pauji  d  witli  atllictivc  \\i\\\t..    lor  r.n-,  not  >l;u..-, 
(o;.r«  Inlly  })lam,  U  t  each  a;)-*itiiu  nt  risr. 
(Ti  r  all  let  cleaidine>s  jm-  i'lc  no  stia])-; 
liistnw  the  jiavement,  an<l  no  ,>  i^-p.ckM  bones 
T<'  kiTidlt-  t'v.r(\':  debate,  or  1-t  di^.a-t 
Tl.at  n  rer  ^'^n-e,  (>n  whicj'  t'.'r  -p  wtsmin's  hope, 
A'ld  ai!  his  i'ii^^KH'  trinnipl  >.  i..;iO.  ij.p<  ud. 
So(>n  a';  ih<-  LcTouliTit:  pr  1:  'Atlli  t:^;tTJoy 
Have  !apj)\i  ibrir  >n:'-k.;  "■  v'nnd^,  n.'  m  or  eve, 
Fp'Tu  th(  full  cist<  IP  I  .id  the  (h;ctih'  stream--, 
To  wash  thy  conrt  well  p.iv  vl,  nor  sj-aie  th)  jiains, 
For  r-or^h  to  health  will  el-  indiot  <^  ava  !. 
Seek'-'t  thou  for  hounds  t--  <■!  mS  tla*  ro'-ky  ste.  p, 
Ac'l  bre>h  th' entanjN  d  co\eri,  w  lo-e  Uice  scent 
O'vjr  <r;ca-y  fallows  and  Iri  <pi<  at.-d  roarls 
Can  pi'  k  the  di.d)lons  way  r  J'ai-.Kl!  tar  off 
]!;a-h  I'oi-orne  steucli.  let  no  iAYi  iue-    bHi-JI 
Invade  tiiy  wiile  emdosure,  but  aoovit 
Tlie  nitrous  air  and  j)urifvin'.c  h  » ^  /e. 

V  r.  ff  and  shade  no  less  ue'nand  thv  mu  : 
In  a  large  square  th'  adjaci  nt  held  eno^c. 


Hiere  plant  in  equal  ranks  the  spreading  eln^ 
Or  fragrant  lime ;  most  happy  thy  design. 
If  at  the  bottom  of  thy  spacious  court, 
A  large  canal,  fed  by  the  crystal  brook, 
i^rom  its  y^nsparent  bosom  shall  reflect 
Downward  thy  structure  and  inverted  grove. 
Here  \ihen  the  Sun's  too  potent  gleams  annoy 
The  crowded  kennel,  and  the  drooping  pack. 
Restless,  and  faint,  loll  their  unmoisten*d  tongues. 
And  drop  their  feeble  tails,  to  cooler  shades 
Lead  forth  the  panting  tribe  ;  soon  shalt  thou  find 
The  cordial  breeze  their  fa'nting  hearts  revive: 
Tumultuous  soon  they  plunge  into  the  stream. 
There  lave  their  reeking  sides,  with  greedy  joy 
Gulp  down  the  flying  wave,  this  way  and  that 
From  shore  to  shore  they  swim,  while  clamour  Iou4 
And  wild  uproar  torments  Uie  troubled  flood: 
Then  on  the  smmy  bank  they  roll  and  stretch 
Their  dripj)lng  limbs,  or  else  in  wanton  rings 
Coursing  aiound,  pursuing  and  pursued, 
The  nnvry  multitude  disporting  play. 

But  here  with  watchful  and  obser\^nt  eye, 
Att(  nd  their  frolics,  which  too  often  end 
In  bhxxly  bix)ils  and  death.     High  o'er  thy  head 
Wave  thy  resounding  whip,  and  with  a  voice 
Fierce-menacing  o'er-rule  the  stem  debate, 
And  quench  thtiir  kindling  rage;  for  oft  in  sport 
Begun,  combat  eisues,  giowling  they  snarl. 
Then  on  their  haun<hes  rear'd,  rampant  they  seize 
Hach  otiier's  tin  oats,  witli  teelh  and  claws  in  gore 
He.-.mtar'd,tlu  \  wound,thiy  tear,  till  on  the  ground. 
Panting,  half  dead  the  coinjuer'd  champion  lies  : 
Then  sudden  all  the  base  i^uobl^  crowd 
Loud-claniouiing  «eize  the  helpless  worried  wretch. 
And,  thii  ninp:  foi-  his  blood,  drag  ditierent  ways 
Ili>  mai«i;ted  (  a:ca»;s  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain. 
^>  l)r<a.st^  oi  pity  '.(fid  !   t'  o)>ptvss  the  weak. 
To  ]n»inl  your  \i  nuence  at  the  friendless  head. 
And  with  one  nH:tnal  cry  insult  the  fall'n  ! 
Fnd)l»  m  too  M'st  of  man's  de;  ene-rate  race. 

<  j:ii<i>  ;.put.  hy  nali>e  instinct  led, 
Know  nit:  in^inirtor  !    'mea»g  the  ranker  grass 
*.  td'  (  a<-'i  >aluhr.ons  p!  uit,  with  bitter  juice 
Coue-ctiw  ^tor'd.  and  potent  to  allay 
i;.u  ii  V  (ions  f  rment.     'I  lui><  the  hand  divine 
Of  I'r^  vidi  nee,  b-  nt  riedit  and  k-nd 
To  ad  bis  <r>'atures,  tor  the  brutes  prescribes 


A'!y  r«  ;'iedy,  and  is  h't!U'«-if 
1  ,^ie.ii  jMiysieian.     Now  e- own  stiff  with  age, 
liMii.y  a  pandul  chase,  tii--  wise  old  bound, 
IN  >s  (-1  lb  ■  fiolie  pack,  attends 
'^ti  r  s  ^ide.  or  shunbers  at  his  ease 
Ueneatl^  ti.e  bendn^'  shade;   there  many  a  ring 
h'uu^  o'<  r  ;p  'b-    on- ;   u>>v;  on  the  doubtfid  foil 
1*11/  i'-  )M  ;  p'.  \'d,  or  (loubl^s  inf  rieate 
Co  i.'>i.-  tuii  •<!  •.  then,  V  in/\l  wiih  all  his  «ipeed, 
'"i.iiii  !■  u'er  the  hiwn  to  se  /e  bis  panting  prev, 
'I bet  -wb  TMp'  rin?s  vp,  nks  h:-"  ioy. 
;t  bom   i  I'll-  overv  (hl'ere.it  chase 
ie(''  I'l  111  ;   n';r  the  t.inoroti-.  hare 
.1  >U  »t:(»y,  but  leave  tiiat  vile  otVenee 
n,  mind-rou-^.  cvur^iuir  crew  ;   intent 
1 1  <poii,   Obla-tt'.eirhopesjiiit  Heaven! 
i!  fluid-/. 
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Throagfa  all  her  labyrinths  parAoes,  and  rings 
Herddefnl  knell.  See  there  with  countenance  blithe, 
And  with  a  courtly  gprin,  the  fawnins?  hound 
Salutes  thee  cowering,  his  wide  opening  nose , 
Upward  he  curis,  and  his  large  sloe-black  eyes 
Melt  in  soft  blaiKiishments,  and  humble  joy ; 
His  glossy  skin,  or  yellow-pied,  or  blue, 
In  lights  or  shades  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn, 
Reflects  the  various  tints ;  his  ears  and  legs 
Heckt  here  and  there,  in  gay  enamell  d  pride, 
Rjral  the  speckled  pard  ;  his  rush  grown -tail 
Cer  his  broad  ba-k  bends  in  an  am)>le  an^h  ; 
On  shoulders  clean,  upr  ght  an-l  firm  he  stand*?; 
Hb  roond  cat  foot,  strait  hams,   and  wide-spread 

thighs. 
And  his  low -dropping  chest,  confe^^s  his  speed, 
His  strength,  his  wind,  or  »n  the  steepy  hill, 
Orfer-CKtended  plain  ;  in  everv  part 
So  well  proportioned,  thai  the  mcer  skill 
Of  Phidias  himself  can't  blame  thy  choice. 
Of  such  compose  thv  pack.     But  here  a  mean 
Observe,  nor  the  large  honud  pre.t  r,  of  size 
Gigantic;  he  in  t^e  thick  woven  covert 
Paiiifrilly  tus*^,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Tom  and  embarr^^s  d  bleeds ;   But  if  too  small, 
The  pigmy  brood  in  every  furrow  swims ; 
Moil'd  in  the  clogging  clay   panting  tht-y  lag 
Behind  inglorious  ;  or  rl  e  shivering  creep 
Bemimb'd  and  faint  beneath  the  >heitering  thorn. 
For  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  strung, 
W.ll  better  answer  all  thy  various  en<^ls, 
And  crown  thy  pleasing  labon  s  A'ith  snccoss. 
As  some  brave  captain,  curious  n  d  exact, 
Bybisfix'd  standard  f>rm?i  in  equal  ranks 
His  gay  battalion,  as  one  maa  t.iey  move 
Step  after  step,  their  size  the  same,  their  arms 
Far-gleaming,  dart  the  same  tinited  blaze: 
Reviewing  ^nerals  his  merit  own  ; 
How  regular  !  how  just !     And  all  his  cares 
Are  well  repaid,  if  mighty  George  approve. 
So  mridel  thou  thy  pack,  if  honour  touch 
Thy  generous  soul,  and  the  world's  iu'<t  aoplause. 
But  above  all  take  hee<l,  nor  m  Kthy  hoaiids 
Of  different  kiuds;  flisc^nlantsoimds  shall  grate 
Thy  ears  offendeH,  and  a  lagging  line 
Of  babbling  curs  disgrace  thy  broken  pack. 
But  if  the  amphil)i<ms  otter  be  thy  chase. 
Or  stately  stag,  that  o'er  the  w«)<>Jianrl  nigns  ; 
Or  if  the  harmonious  thunder  of  the  field 
Delight  thy  ravish'd  ears;  the  deep  fl(  w'd  liound 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure  ; 
Whose  ears  down -hanging  from  his  thick  round  h(  atl 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  who«;e  clanL,ing  vu.ce 
Awake  the  moun'^ain  llcho  in  her  cell, 
And  shake  the  forests:   The  lx)ld  'ra!!)ot  kind 
Of  these  the  prime  ;  as  white  as  Alpne  sno":vs  ; 
And  great  their  use  of  old.      r|x>n  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  through  the  val<',  tiieseat, 
Of  war  and  rapine  once,  ere  IJritons  knew 
The  sweets  of  peace,  or  Anna's  dread  commands 
To  lasting  leagues  the  haughty  rivals  aw'd. 
There  dwelt  a  jiiltVrin?  race ;  well  trnin'd  and  skillVl 
In  all  the  mysteries  of  theft,  tiie  spoil 
Tht-ir  only  substanct;,  feuds  ami  war  their  sport : 
Kot  more  expert  in  every  fraudful  art 
The  arch  felon  ^  was  of  old,  who  bv  tUv  tail 
Drew  back  his  lowing  prize:    ui  vam  his  wile",, 

1  Cacus,  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  viii. 


In  ,vain  the  shelter  of  the  covering  rock, 

In  vain  the  sooty  cloud,  and  ruddy  flames 

That  issued  from  his  mouth  ;  for  soon  he  paid 

His  forfet  life  :  a  debt  how  justly  due 

To  wrong  d  Alcides,  and  avenging  Heaven  ! 

Veil'  1  in  the  shades  of  n  ght  they  ford  the  stream^ 

Tlien  prowling  far  and  near,  whate*er  they  seize 

Becomes  their  prey  :  nor  flocks  nor  herds  are  safe. 

Nor  stalls  prot«-ct  the  st'^er,  nor  stix)ng  l)arr'ddoom 

Secure  the  favourite  h»rse.     Soon  as  the  mom 

I'.'cveals  his  wrongs,  with  ?Thastly  visage  wan 

The  plunder'd  owner  stands,  and  from  his  lips 

A  thousand  th-onging  curses  burst  their  way: 

He  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 

His  faithful  hound  he  lead^,  then  with  a  voice 

That  utters  loud  his  rage,  attentive  che<^rs  : 

Soon  the  sa-jic  ous  brute,  his  curling  tail 

Flouri»>h'd  in  air,  low  bending  olies  around 

His  bu>y  nose,  the  steainin  ^  vapour  snulfs 

Inquwtive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  utitried, 

THl,  Conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 

Beats  (]uick  ;  his  snuJflmg  n<Ke,  b'S  active  tail. 

Attest  his  joy  ;  then  with  deep  oocnug  mouth. 

That  makes  the  weUin  tremlde,  he  proclaims 

Th'  audacious  felon  ;  foot  hy  foiit  he  marks 

His  winding  way,  while  all  the  listening  crowd 

Afjplaud  his  rea>onin.rs.     O'er  the  watery  ford. 

Dry  sjindy  heaths,  an<l  stony  barren  hills, 

0'(;r  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  b^'asts  distain'd, 

rnerring  he  pursues;  till  at  the  cot 

Arriv'd,  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 

The  caitif\ile,  redeems  the  captive  prey: 

So  ex(|uisitely  delicate  his  seitse  ! 

Should  some  m  ire  curious  sportsman  here  inquirt 
'\A'hence  this  sagacity,  this  wondrous  power 
Of  tracing  step  by  step,  or  man  or  brute  ? 
\Miat  '.  rde  iavisihle  points  out  their  way. 
O'er  the  dank  marsh,  bl«  ak  hill,  aiii  sandy  plain? 
The  coui-teous  Aluse  shall  the  dark  cause  reveal. 
The  bhjin]  that  fr<>m  the  heart  incessant  rolls 
In  manv'  a  crimson  tide,  th^o  here  and  tliere 
In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows 
Prop'  ir<l,  the  sei()as  particles  evade 
Through  th'  open  pores,  and  vith  the  ambient  air 
F<nta'ulinir  mix.     As  fuming  \apours  ris*^. 
And  luoii;-  upon  the  gently  purling  brook, 
Th;  vc.  l)V  tlr  incumbent  atui  is;)hvre  comnress'd : 
The  panting  Chase  grows  wai-m<a-  as  iie  dies, 
And  through  the  n  -t-work  nf  tlu- skin  perspires; 
T.eives  a  long  s'ream  iig  trail  behind,  which  by 
The  CO  iler  air  couil  u-'d,  w  naiiis,  uidess 
B\  s!)  r.e  rule  storm  disj.er^M,  or  rarilicd 
By  tlie  m  ■  e  li  in  Sun's  inteus'^r  h'-at. 
To  every  sliruh  the  warm  ellluv'a  cling, 
Hau'^  01  the  grass,  impneiia^e  ea-th  and  skies. 
U'  th  nostrils  oo"i!imr  wld  •,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale 
1  ii  •  vii-jious  hoimds  pursue,  with  every  breath 
Inhal'  the  grat-'fal  '^♦t  am,  (luiek  pleasuies  sting 
Tin  ir  riuLHiitr  ncrv  s,  while  tlvy^hcir  thanks  repay. 
And  ill  triumphant  mr|  -fly  co:it".ss 
Th"  fiiilht  i)'^  iov.     'llnis  on  the  ahr 
IK[.«iii|  tie'  '  unt  r's  hope-.,     ^Vhen  ruddj' streaks 
At  <  vr  to.e'j(>|>'  a  Mu^nMiu'J:  stormy  day, 
()v  1  AVrtin-x  elodvl-;  blacken  the  uiiaiu^a  n's  brow, 
\V|ieti  n-ooii^  fio-ts,  and  th*-  L  en  biting  hlasts 
(>f  tac  dry  ])ar.'htr^-  vA^t,  ineMi  *e  llu-  tn-es 
W-iii  t.  '  fl  r  hlo  :  MiiN  t.'.'Miiu'j',  kindly  spire 
Tiiy  slr-ctj'.ii^-  pick,  iii  tlieir  warm  bed-- ot"  stra'^f 
Low-sinkioij  at  their  eu->e;  lutlefcji  they  shriiik 
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Into  some  dark  recess,  nor  hear  thy  voice 
Thou-ih  oft  invok'd  ;  or  haply  if  thy  call 
Rous*'  up  the  slumbering  tribe,  with  heaN-y  eyes 
Glaz'd,  lifeless,  dull,  downward  they  drop  their  tails 
Inverted  ;  hijrh  on  their  bent  backs  erect 
Their  pointed  bristles  stare,  or  *monp  the  tufts 
Of  ranker  weeds,  each  stomach  healing  plant 
Curious  they  crop,  sick,  spiritless,  forlorn. 
These  inauspicious  days,  on  other  cares 
Kniploy  thy  precious  hours  ;  th'  improving  friend 
With  o))en  arms  embrace,  and  from  his  lips 
Glean  science,  season'd  with  god  natur'd  wit. 
But  if  tlje  inclement  skies  and  angry  Jove 
Forbid  the  pleasing  intercourse,  thy  b<x)ks 
Invite  tliy  ready  hand,  each  sacred  page 
Rich  with  the  wise  remarks  of  henjesold. 
(V>i!\erse  familiar  with  th'  illustrious  dead  ; 
\N  illi  great  examples  of  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
Knlar;^(  thy  fice-l>orn  heart,  and  bless  kind  Heaven, 
'J'hat  I'll  itain  yt  t  enjoys  dear  Liberty, 
That  l)alMi  of  life,  that  sweetest  blessing,  cheap 
Th'Utrh  purchas'd  with  our  blood.  Well-bred,  |K>lite, 
Cn  dit  tiiy  calling.     See  !   how  mean,  how  low, 
The  b(M»kl'-  ss  sauntering  youth,  proud  of  theskut 
That  dignifies  his  cap,  his  flourish'd  belt, 
Au<l  rusty  couples  ginu,ling  by  his  side. 
I'e  thou  of  i  ther  mould  ;  and  know  that  such 
Trans]>iirting  pleasures  were  by  Heaven  ordain'd 
Wisilonis  rehef,  and  Virtue\s  great  reward. 


BOOK  II. 

THE    ARC.UMENT. 

Of  the  power  of  instinct  in  brutes.  Two  remarkable 
instances  in  the  hunting  of  the  roehuek,  aiul  in  tlK^ 
hare  iroing  to  seat  in  the  morning.  Of  the  vaiiety 
of  seats  or  forms  of  the  hare,  according  to  tlif 
change  of  the  sea»;un,  weather,  or  u  aid.  !)•  script  i<.n 
of  the  hare-huiiting  in  all  its  parts,  intei-<per>ed 
\iith  rulc'^tobe  observed  bythostwho  folKiwthat 
d'Hse.  Tran^^ition  to  the  Asiatic  way  of  hunting, 
pail  iidariy  the  ma-nilieeiit  uiauuer of thefJreat 
]M<  gul,  and  other  Tartarian  prinecs,  taken  from 
Monsieur  Beniier,  aud  the*  history  of  (JengiM*an 
the  Great.  Concludes  ^^\\\^  a  short  reproof  of 
tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind. 

Nor  will  it  1(  *JS  delight  th'  attentive  sn-^e 

T'  observe  ti)at  Instinet,  which  unerruu'-  uuidcs 

The  brutal  race,  wldch  mimics  reason's  Ion-, 

Ai'd  oft  transeeiids :    Heaven  tan-lit,  the  roebuck 

Loi'ers  at  ease  before  tiie  driving  pack  [swift 

And  mocks  their  vain  ])ur^uit;  nor  far  he  fii«'s. 

But  che.ks  his  ardour,  till  the  steaniinu;  scent 

That  fre>heus  on  the  blade  pnnokrs  thrir  rage. 

I'r^'d  t<»  their  ^jKed,  his  weak  dilnded  f«K'S 

So  -n  ll.ig  fatiuned;  striiin'd  to  excess  each  nerve, 

Ka'  h  siaekcn'd  sinew  fails  ;  they  pant,  thev  foam; 

Then  o'er  tin-  InvsTi  he  lM>unds,  o'er  the  hi.rh  hdls 

Stre'icjits  secure,  and  leav<  s  the  scattc;r'd  crowd 

To  pu/./le  in  the  distant  vale  helow. 

'Tis  Instinct  that  din  cts  the  j'alon^  ban* 
To  ^^h'lH-  her  soft  abode.    With  stc))  reversM 
Sh.t  forms  the  tlouhling  nia/.<^ ;  th(  ii,  ere  the  morn 
Peeps  thronuh  the  cloiid^,  ieap^  tdlier  cltise  recess. 

As  waiidcriii",'  shepherds  on  th'  ,\rali;an  jilaius 
Ne  settled  r-sidence  observe,  hut  shift 
Their  mo\iiiu-  ennip,  now,  (»  i  -..ne-  cooler  hill 
With  cedars  erowu'U,  court  the  rcfiohiiig  breeze  j 


And  theft,  below,  where  trickling  streams  disiU 
From  some  penurious  source,  their  thirst  allay. 
And  feed  their  fainting  flocks  :  so  the  wise  hares 
Ot1;  quit  their  seats,  lest  some  more  curious  eye 
Should  mark  their  haunts,  and  by  dark  treacherous 

wiles 
Plot  their  destruction  ;  or  perchance  in  hopes 
Of  plenteous  forage,  near  the  ranker  mead. 
Or  matted  blade,  w  ary  and  close  they  sit. 
When  spring  shines  forth,  season  of  love  and  joy. 
In  the  moist  marsh,  Vnonir  beds  of  rushes  hid. 
They  cfxd  their  lK>iling  blood.    When  summer  suns 
Bake  the  cleft  earth,  to  thick  wide-waving  fields 
Of  com  full-grown,  they  lead  their  helpless  young : 
Put  when  autumnal  torrents  and  tierce  rains 
Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry  crumbling  bank 
Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 
The  dri])pinu:  covert  :   yet  when  winter*s  cold 
Their  limbs  bt;nnmhs,  thither  with  speed  retum*d 
In  the  long  grass  they  skulk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  the  wither'd  leaves,  thus  changing  stitt. 
As  fancy  prompts  them,  or  as  fxxl  invites. 
But  every  season  carefully  observed, 
Th'  inconstant  winds,  th'  tickle  element. 
The  wise  experienc'd  huntsman  soon  may  find 
His  subtle,  various  came,  nor  waste  in  \'ain 
His  tedious  hours,  till  his  impatient  hounds. 
With  disappointment  vex'd,  each  springing  lark 
Bahbling  purbue,  far  scatter'd  o'er  the  fields. 

Now  goUU'u  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Hertragrant  l)ounti(s  sliowers;  the  fields  are  shorn; 
Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard. 
And  counts  his  large  increase;  his  bams  arestor'd 
.And  groaning  stiiddles  herul  beneath  their  load. 
.All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
In  the  rouiih  hristly  stuhhies  rantre  unblam'd; 
No  widow's  teai-s  o'ertlow,  no  secret  curse 
'  Swells  in  tlu   farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips 
rreinhlini;  conceal,  by  his  tierce  landlord  aw'd: 
r.ut  courteous  now  he  levels  every  fence, 
.loins  in  the  <'oTinnon  cry,  and  halloos  loud, 
(haini'd  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 
Oil  Uar  me,  some  kind  power  invisible! 
To  that  exii'iided  lawu,  where  the  gay  court 
\'iew  the  swift  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal ; 
(James  more  renown'd,  and  a  far  nobler  train, 
Tiian  proud  I'.lean  lields  could  boast  of  old. 
i  )ii  !    \v(  re  a  Thehan  lyre  not  wanting  here*, 
And  Pindar's  \oice,  to  do  their  merit  riudit! 
<  )r  to  till  <•  spacious  plains,  where  the  strain'd  eye 
In  the  wid*   pros|ie<t  lost,  beholds  at  last 
S.irnnrs  proud  spire,  tiiat  o'er  the  hills  ascends. 
And  pieices  ihniu^dj  the  clouds.     Or  to  thy  donrns 
lair  Cotswold,  wiiere  tiie  well  breathM  heagh"  climbs 
^^'ith  matchless  speed,  thy  green  aspirin-j  brow, 
And  leaves  the  lauuing  nudtitude  l>«-hiud. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn  I   mild  l)lnshiniri:(»ddess,  hail! 
le  jolc'd  I  sec  tiiy  ])ur]ile  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  ski* .-,  irenis  pave  thy  radiant  way, 
And  orient  pearls  from  cvi-ry  shrub  depend. 
T.irewell,  (leoia;    here  dee]>  sunk  in  <|own 
Siuinht  r  secure,  with  hapjjy  dreapis  amus'd, 
Tdl  irrateful  steams  shall  tem])t  thee  to  receive 
Tiiv  (aiiy  meal,  or  tliy  otliciou>  maids, 
Tite  toilet  |)lac'<l,  shall  urge  thee  to  perf 'mi 
Tlr  important  work.      IMe  other  joys  invite. 
The  lioiii  sonorioiis  imIIs,  the  ])ack  awak'*l 
Their  ujatliui  chaiuit,  noi"  brook  my  lon-^  del.iv, 
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My  coarser  Tieare  their  voice ;  sec  there,  with  e^rs 
And  tail  erect,  neighing  he  paws  the  ground ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes. 
And  boils  in  every  vein.     As  captive  605^8 
Cow'd  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasks 
If  once  dismissM,  no  limits  can  contam 
The  tumuh  rais'd  within  theiif  little  breasts. 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play  : 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack  5 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  express 
Their  inward  extasy,  their  plcasin;;  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restor'd. 
The  rising  Sun,  that  o'er  th'  horizon  peeps, 
As  many  colours  firom  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  \yjw 
When  April  showers  descend.     Delightful  scene ! 
Where  all  around  is  gay,  men,  hors(  s,  dogs. 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  a[)i)ea;'s 
Fresh  bluominc  health,  and  universal  joy. 

Huntsman  lead  on !  bchiml  the  clustering  pack 
Submiss  attend,  hear  with  respect  thy  whip 
Loud-clanging,  and  tliy  harsher  ^  oice  obey : 
Spare  not  the  stragi;ling  cur  that  wlMly  roves; 
But  let  thy  bri*^k  assistant  on  hi>  back 
Imprint  thy  jinst  resentments ;   let  each  lash 
Bite  to  the  quick,  till  howling  he  return, 
And  whining  creep  amid  the  trembling  crowd. 

Here  on  this  verdant  spot,  where  Nature  kind 
With  double  blesssings  crowns  the  farmer's  hopes ; 
NMiere  flowers  autumnal  spring,  an'l  the  rank  mead 
Affords  the  wandering  hares  a  ricli  repast; 
Throw  oflf  thy  ready  pack.  See,  where  they  spread, 
And  range  aroimd,  and  dash  the  glittering  dew. 
If  some  staunch  hound,  with  his  authentic  voice. 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  justling  tribe 
Attend  his  call,  then  with  one  mutual  cjy, 
The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Bepeat  the  pleashig  tale.     See  how  they  thread 
The  brakes,  and  up  yon  furrow  drive  alonci' ! 
But  quick  they  back  recoil,  and  wisfly  check 
Their  eager  ha^^te;  then  o'er  the  fallow'd  ground 
How  leisurely  they  work,  and  many  a  j)ause 
Th' harmonious  concert  breaks;  till  morw  assured 
^Vith joy  redoubled  the  low  valliis  rinir. 
Wtiat  artful  labyrinths  peqilex  their  >\ay  ! 
Ah!  there  she  lies;  how  close:  shepant'^,  she  doubts 
If  now  she  Ii%'es;  she  trembles  as  she  sits, 
With  horrour  seiz'd.    The  wither'd  ^ra^s  thatclinirs 
Around  her  head,  of  tli*  s;ime  russt  t  hue 
Almost  deceiv'd  my  sight,  had  not  her  eyes 
With  life  full-beaming'-  her  vain  wiles  betrayd. 
At  distance  draw  tiiy  pack,  let  all  be  hush  (I, 
No  clamour  loud,  no  fv antic  jr»y  i^e  lieanl, 
1-e^  the  wild  hound  nm  gadduiu:  o'er  the  plain 
I  ntractable,  nor  hear  thy  chiding;  voice. 
Voft  sjently  put  her  otV;   see  how  din  ct 
Ti  her  known  mew  she  tli<s  !  Here,  hrui^^man,  bring 
(liut  wthont  hurr>')  all  thy  jolty  iiouuds 
And  calmly  lay  them  in.      How  low  th«'y  stiwtp. 
And  S€«'m  to  plouuh  the  Lrround  !  th(*ii  all  at  (jiice 
^^ith  ^Tcedy  n'tstrils  smilV  the  fumini;  >tt  am 
Tnat  Iliads  thrir  Hiitliriu':  h<  arts.  As  winds  letlo<j>e 
Fruni  the  d.  •  '■;  caverns  of  the  blu^t'-rin:!:  uod, 
Thi  V  burst  auay,  and  sv. ec  p  th<'  dt-wy  lawn. 
H't[>ri.-iv.-sthem  winu:s  whih- v!;(.'<  siwu-r'd  on  ')V  fear. 
The  wt-lkin  rin^s,  men,  do2"s,  luiK,  rn-k^,  and  wihid^j 
In  tlu't'iiM  c  fucert  johi.     Now,  lay  bra\'*  y-uihs, 
Mnp^.'il  fur  the  chase,  i^ive  all  your  bouls  to  ioy  I 


See  how  their  coursers,  than  the  moimtajii  roe 
More  fleet,  the  verdant  car|>et  skim,  thick  clouds 
Snorting  they  breathe,  their  shining  hoofs  scarce  print 
The  grass  unbniis'd ;  with  emulation  tir'd 
They  strain  to  lead  the  fie'd,  top  the  barr'd  gate. 
O'er  the  deap  ditch  exulting  bound,  and  brush 
The  thorny-twining  hedge  :    the  riders  bend 
O'er  their  arch'd  necks ;  with  steady  hands,  by  turHf 
Indulge  their  speed,  or  moderate  their  rage. 
Where  are  their  sorrows,  disappointments,  wrongg. 
Vexations,  sickness,  caves  ?  All,  all  are  gone. 
And  with  the  panting  winds  lag  far  behind. 

Huntsman  !  her  gait  observe  ;  if  in  wide  rings 
She  wheel  her  ma/.y  way,  in  the  same  round 
Persisting  still,  she  '11  foil  the  beaten  track. 
But  if  she  fly,  and  with  the  favouring  wind 
I'rge  her  bold  course;  less  intricate  thy  task  : 
Pubh  on  thy  pack.     Like  some  poor  exil'd  wretch. 
The  friichted  Chac^e  h;aves  her  late  dear  abodes. 
O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away. 
Ah  !  never  to  return  !   For  greedy  Death 
Hovering  exults,  se<*ure  to  seize  his  prey. 

Hai  k  !  from  yon  covert,  where  those  towering  oaks 
Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise. 
What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  every  gale 
Upon  our  ravish'd  ears!  The  hunters  shout. 
Till!  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet-winding  notes. 
The  |Kiek  wide  opening  load  the  trembling  air 
With  various  mehxly  ;  from  tree  to  tree 
The  prrjpagate<l  cry  redoubling  lx)unds. 
And  winged  zephyrs  waft  the  floa'ing  joy 
Thi-ough  all  the  regions  near:  afflictive  birch 
>ro  more  the  school-boy  dr«  ads,  his  prison  broke, 
Scampering  he  (lies,  nor  heeds  hh>  master's  call  j 
The  weary  traveller  forgets  his  road, 
And  climbs  th'  adjacent  hill ;  the  ploughman  leaves 
Tir  nutiuish'd  farrow  ;  nor  his  bleatmg  tlocks 
Are  now  the  shephttrd's  joy  !    men,  boy-;,  and  girls, 
Desort  th'  unjK-'>|)led  villaire;   and  wild  cnjwds 
S|)n  ad  o'er  the  plain,  by  the  sweet  frin/.y  s-'iz'd. 
l.ook,  how  she  pants  !  and  o'er  yon  oixninu  glade 
Slips  -lancing  i>y  !  while,  at  the  further  cud. 
The  p'.izzlintr  j»ack  unravel  wile  by  wile, 
Ma/e  witldn  maze,     'i'lie  covert's  utmost  bound 
Silly  she  skirts;  beliind  them  cautious  creeps 
And  m  that  very  track,  so  lately  staiu'd 
Hv  all  the  steainiug  crowd,  sn-nis  to  p\n"sue 
I'lie  foe  she  Hi.  s.      Let  :-a\  illers  deny 
That  brutes  liave  r  ason ;  suie  'tis  something  more, 
'Tis  I  haven  «lir.  cts,  and  stratagems  ins(>tres 
ll'-"  oud  the  short  extent  of  htnnan  tliou.:ht. 
F'.Ml  hold — I  s<-e  her  from  tht-  covert  break; 
Sad  «»n  yon  liule  eiuiut  nee  she  sits  ; 
Intent  she  listens  wi'Ji  on(   ear  erect, 
roRflering,  and  iloulitful  what  new  course  to  take, 


And  liou  t  eseape  th--  iieree  bio 
That  still  uige  on,  and  siili  in  \' 
Insult  her  wo<  s,  and  innck  her  s 
As  now  in  loiider  pi  als  tlie  joadi 
ihiii'j:  on  the  •; nil  Tia--  sLonn,  1. 
And  u\r  the  plain,  an-'  o'er  the 
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ships  with  wind  and  tide, 
-  wai-s,  s.ud  half  so  fast. 
i  tiani,  \our  courage  try, 
M  I's  sp.u;  1.     We  sccjur  along, 
tiuriv  ;nid  eouiusion  t(tsl  ; 
.v"-'i\l.     'f'he  patuait  pack 

nt  nnwcary'd,  up  lluy  climb, 
pursue  j  our  lanuuring  steeds 
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We  press,  we  gore ;  tJH  once  the  summit  painM, 
Painfiilly  panting ;  there  we  breathe  a  while  j 
Then,  like  a  foaming  torrent,  pouring  down 
Precipitant,  we  smoke  along  the  vale. 
Happy  the  man  who  with  unrivali'd  speed 
Cfyi  parJs  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  stniguling  jmck  ;  how  in  the  i  apid  course 
Alternate  they  preside,  and  j(»^tling  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent;  Isow  tiddy  youth 
Oft  babbling  errs,  by  wiser  a/ie  i  cprov  d  ; 
How,  nisrsard  of  his  strength,  tlio  wse  ',ld  bound 
Hangs  in  the  rear,  till  «onie  i  r.po'-Jaiit  point 
Rouse  all  his  diiigntce,  or  till  the  cha-e 
Sinking  he  finds  ;   then  to  the  head  he  springs 
With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  and  wins  the  )>rize. 
Huntsman,  take  1  eed  ;  they  sto]>  in  full  career. 
Yon  crowding  flocks,  that  at  a  distance  gaze, 
Have  haply  foilM  the  turf.     See  !   that  old  hound, 
How  busily  he  works,  but  dares  not  trust 
His  doubtful  sen«e;  draw  yet  a  wider  ring. 
Hark  !   now  again  the  chorus  fills.     As  hells 
Sally 'd  a  while,  at  once  their  peal  renew, 
And  high  in  air  the  tunrful  thunder  rolls. 
See,  how  they  toss,  with  animated  rage 
Recovering  all  t!iey  lost ! — That  eager  haste 
Some  doubling  wih-  foreshows. — Ah  !  yttonre  more 
They're  checked, — hold  back  with  speed — on  either 

hand 
They  flouri'^h  round — ev'n  yet  persi'^t^-'Tis  right. 
Away  they  spring;   the  rustling  stu')t»U'S  bend 
Beneath  the  drivini,'^  stonn.     Now  the  poor  Chase 
Begins  to  flag,  to  her  last  shifts  redueV). 
From  brake  to  brake  she  flies,  and  visits  all 
Her  well- known  haunts,whereoneeshe  lanti'd  secure. 
With  love  and  plenty  bl'st.     See  !  there  she  goes. 
She  reels  along,  and  by  her  snit  betrays 
Her  inward  weakness.     Sec,  iiow  black  she  lnf»ks  ! 
The sweat.that  clogs  th'ol)slrnct('dj)or('<, scarce  leaves 
A  languid  scent.     And  now  in  oii<'n  view- 
See,  see,  she  flies  !  each  eager  hound  cxeHs 
His  utmo'it  speed,  and  stretches  every  ncne. 
How  (piick  she  turns  !  their  trap! ng  jaws  eludes, 
And  yet  a  moment  lives;  till,  rttund  enclos'd 
By  all  the  greedy  pack,  with  infant  sercauis 
She  yields  her  breath,  and  there  relnetant  dies. 
So  when  the  furious  Hacclvnals  as-add 
Threician  Oiplunis,  poor  iil-fitcd  hard  ! 
Loud  was  the  cry  ;   hill-,  wcods,  anil  llehnis'  banks, 
ReturnM  their  clamorous  raufc ;  distrcs>"d  h«'  (lies, 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  hut  flu  s  in  vain  ; 
For  eager  they  pursue,  til!  panting,  faint, 
By  noisy  multitudes  o'erixiwei'd,  he  sinks 
To  the  relentless  crowd  a  Mv'ciing  prey. 

The  huntsman  now,  a  deep  incision  to  ide, 
Shakes  out  with  hands  impure,  and  dashes  down 
Her  reckiuu'  entrails  and  yet  tpuvering  heart. 
Th(se  claim  tt  e  pack.  the.  bi-ody  perquis'te 
For  all  their  toils.     Streteli'd  ^•n  the  g.XMind  she  lies 
A  majiL-Ied  corse  ;   in  |i,-r  rjnn  glaiiu'-;  i  y>  s 
CoJfl  D.-ath  evi.iv^,  and  sinH.i:.  ( -.erv  Iro.e. 
Aw'd  by  the  threateniuir  \vh:p,  toe  ',uif:n»  liouiids 
Around  her  bay  ;  or  at  ti.eir  u:ast.  »  -  U).)\ 
F^ch  happ.y  fuM.mrite  courts  his  kiud  appl.r.e^e, 
With  humble  adidalion  eowerini:  lo.v. 
All  now  is  iey.       With  eh((  k.  fnll-llowo  Ih'V^vind 
iler  selemn  dhre,  wliih:  Uie  iotd-op'  ni!;-    p;tek 
The  concert  sv.t-.l,  and  hiiU  and  daus  n  twin 
The  sadly-pleasiu'i'  '^omids.     Thus  tiic  po<.)r  hai'*', 
A  puny,  dastard  animal,  but  versd 


In  subtle  wiles,  diverts  tfie  youthful  train. 
But  if  thy  proud,  aspiring  .soul  disdains 
So  mean  a  prey,  delighted  with  the  pomp, 
Magnificence,  and  grandeur  of  the  chase ; 
Hear  what  the  Muse  from  faithful  records  sn^ 
Why  on  the  banks  of  Gemna,  Indian  stream, 
Line  within  line,  ri'-e  the  pavilions  proud, 
Ti  cir  silken  streamers  waving  in  the  wind? 
^^  hy  neighs  the  warrior  horse  ?  From  tent  to  ten^ 
W  hy  press  in  crouds  the  buzzing  multitude  ? 
U  hy  shines  the  polishd  helm,  and  pointed  lanoe, 
Ti.is  way  and  that  far  beaming  o'er  the  plain? 
Nor  V'isapour  i  or  (loleenda  rebel ; 
Xor  the  great  St»;)})y,  with  bis  numerous  host. 
Lays  waste  the  p.'..\inccs;  nor  glory  fires 
To  rob  and  to  de>',roy,  beneath  the  name 
And  sjiecious  gnise  of  war.     A  nobler  cause 
(aiis  Aurengzebe  to  arms.     No  cities  sack'd, 
No  mother's  tiars,  n(»  lielpless  orphan's  cries. 
No  violated  leagues,  with  sharp  remorse 
Shall  stiuL-^  the  conscious  victor:  but  mankind 
Shall  hail  him  good  and  jii4.     For  'tis  on  beasti 
He  draws  bis  vengeful  sword  !  on  beasts  of  prey 
Full-fed  with  human  gore.     See,  see,  he  comes! 
Imperial  Dehli,  opening  wide  her  gates, 
Pours  out  her  throntring  IcLiiions,  bright  in  arms, 
And  all  the  poni]i  of  war.     i'.efore  them  sound 
Clari(tns  and  trumpets,  breailiini!:  mailial  airs, 
Aufl  httlddetiane(\     High  U]>on  his  throne, 
Borne  on  tlie  ba(  k  of  bis  pmnd  elephant, 
Sits  the  gn  :it  chief  of 'rauuu-''s  ulorious  race: 
Snhhme  he  sits,  anh<l  the  radiant  idaze 
(H'  gems  and  g  Id.     r)mra))s  about  him  crowd, 
And  rein  th'  Arabian  eleed,  and  watch  bis  nod: 
And  pott  nt  raiahs,  who  themselves  preside 
nCr  rcahns  of  w  ide  extent ;  but  here  submiss 
i'hc  ir  bun. age  pay,  aiternate  kings  and  slave*. 
Next  th'sc,  witii  j>iyin,u  eunuchs  girt  around. 
The  fair  sultanas  ol  his  court  :   a  trot»p 
or  ehn<(  n  beauties,  but  with  careconceaPd 
From  (  ach  ititru>i\e  eye;  one  look  is  death. 
Ah  cruel  eastern  law  !    (had  kings  a  i>ower 
lUit  «(pial  to  their  wild  tviaunie  will) 
To  rob  us  ot  the  Sun's  alhehearing  ray, 
\\\  re  li  s->  severe.     'I  [a-  \ulgar  close  the  march, 
Slav*  s  and  arl.ilcTs  ;  and  Dehli  mourns 
II. :r  e!o;Ty  aod  <lf  .N.;Kila^ed  slreft.s. 
Now  at  r.'u-  cainj)  arnvVi,  w:lh  stern  rev'ew, 
Throe..:li  gioves  ol'speaj-s,  f^-ooi  liie  to  tile  he  dartl 
liis  sharp  expt  riv  ;ie  d  ey<' ;  their  order  marks, 
Kaei.  in  iiis  sta'i  >n  ranuM,  exact  and  fiim, 
1  di  in  ll.>„'  boundless  Wm-  his  si-iiL  is  lost. 
Not  greater  uu!!titud(  s  in  arms  ajipi^ar'd 
(  'ii  this.-  exh  noi'd  plains,  w-mh  .^mmon's  son 
Willi  uiii;hiy  P'MUs  in  dread  hauh'  ioin'd, 
i  lie  vassal  v  urld  t:   ■  prize.      Nor  was  lliat  host 
Mvii-c  nu'Mero'is  ot\^ld,  which  the  great  kine  ^ 
f'cur'd  out  on  Cireeee  frt-m  all  lli'  urfp(  opied  East, 
That  hrduM  tiK  Hell  spunt  I'n.m  siiore  to  shore, 
\iid  d.ank  the  rivers  dry.      JNlean  wliile  in  troopi 
Tn<'  hu>y  imnter-tron  mark  out  tlie  ground, 
A  wide  cirenmhreuce,  tail  nrany  a  haiiue 
In  «  onn;a  s  round  ;   wooj.s,  riv.  rs,  hills,  and  plains, 
I^iiue  proxuice-;   enough  to  :^'tp.liiy 
.\i.ii.ilton's  laghest  aiiri,  could  vta^^n  boiuid 
M  uTs  eni,:u  will,     N.  \v  >it  in  close  divan 
riie  mi^ihl}  chitls  ot  lliis  jirodii^ioua  hott. 
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He  from  the  thiooe  high-eminent  presides, 

Gifes  oat  his  mandates  proud,  laws  of  the  chase, 

Prom  ancient  records  drawn.     With  reverence  low, 

And  prostrate  at  his  feet,  the  chiefs  receive 

His  irreversible  decrees,  from  which 

To  vary  is  to  die.     Then  his  brave  bands 

Each  to  his  station  leads;  encamping  round, 

Till  the  wide  circle  is  completely  form'd. 

Where  decent  order  reigns,  what  these  command. 

Those  execute  with  speed,  and  punctual  care. 

Id  all  the  strictest  discipline  of  war  : 

As  K  some  watchful  foe,  with  bold  insult, 

Hang  lowering  o'er  their  camp.     The  high  resolve. 

That  flies  on  wings  through  all  th'  encin-ling  line. 

Each  motion  steers,  and  animates  the  whole. 

So  by  the  Sun*s  attractive  power  controPd, 

The  planets  in  their  spheres  roll  round  his  orb : 

On  all  he  shines,  and  rules  the  great  machiue. 

Ere  yet  the  mom  dl<ipels  the  fleeting  mists, 
The  signal  given  by  the  loud  trumpet's  voice, 
Nov  high  in  air  th'  imperial  standard  waves, 
Embla2on'd  rich  with  gold,  and  glittering  g«ms. 
And  like  a  sheet  of  fire,  through  tlie  dun  gloom ' 
StreaoMng  meteorous.    The  soldiers'  shouts. 
And  all  the  brazen  instruments  of  war, 
V^lth  mutual  clamour,  and  united  din, 
M  the  large  concave.     While  from  camp  to  camp 
They  catch  the  varied  sounds,  floating  in  air, 
Roimd  all  the  wide  circumference,  tigers  fell 
Shrmk  at  the  noise,  deep  in  his  gloomy  den 
The  lion  starts,  and  morsels  yet  unchew'd 
Drop  from  his  trembling  jaws.     Now  all  at  once 
ODward  they  march  embattled,  to  the  sound 
Of  martial  harmony ;  fifes,  comets,  drums, 
That  rouze  the  sleepy  soul  to  arms,  and  bold 
Heroic  deeds.     In  parties  here  and  there 
Detach'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  the  hunters  range 
Inquisitive ;  strong  dogs,  that  match  in  figlit 
The  boldest  brute,  around  their  masters  wait, 
A  fiuthfiil  guard.    No  haunt  unsearch'd,  they  drive 
From  every  covert,  and  from  every  den. 
The  lurking  savages.     Incessant  shouts 
Ke-echo  through  the  woods,  and  kindling  fires 
Gleam  from  the  mountain  tops ;  the  forest  seems 
One  mingling  blaze  ;  hke  flocks  of  sheep  th(^y  Hy 
Before  the  flaming  brand  :  fierce  lions,  pards, 
Boars,  tigers,  bears  and  wolves  ;  a  dreadful  crew 
Of  grim  blood-thirsty  foes  ;  growling  alone, 
They  stalk  indignant ;  but  fierce  vengeance  still 
Hangs  pealing  on  their  rear,  and  pointed  spears 
Present  immediate  death.     Soon  as  tlie  Night 
Wrapt  in  her  saWe  veil  forbids  the  chase. 
They  pitch  their  tents,  in  even  ranks,  around 
The  circling  camp.  The  guards  areplac'd,  and  fires 
At  proper  distances  ascending  rise. 
And  paint  th'  horizon  with  their  ruddy  light. 
So  round  some  island's  shore  of  large  extent. 
Amid  the  gloomy  horrours  of  the  night. 
The  billows  breaking  on  the  pointed  rocks. 
Seem  all  one  flame,  and  the  bright  circuit  wide 
Appears  a  bulwark  of  surrounding  fire. 
"V^iiat  dreadful  bowlings,  and  what  hideous  roar. 
Disturb  those  peaceful  shades  !  where  erst  the  bird 
That  glads  the  night  had  cheer'd  the  listening  groves 
With  sweet  complainings,  lli rough  the  silent  gloom 
Oft  they  the  giiards  assail ;  as  oft  repell'd 
They  fly  reluctant,  with  hot  boiling  rage 
Stung  to  the  quick,  and  mad  with  wild  despair, 
thus  day  by  day  they  still  the  chase  xen«w. 
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At  night  encamp ;  till  now  in  streighter  bounds 
The  circle  lessens,  and  the  beasts  perceive 
The  wall  that  hems  them  in  on  every  side. 
And  now  their  fury  bursts,  and  knows  no  mean  ; 
From  man  they  turn,  and  point  their  ill -judg'd  rag» 
Against  their  fellow-brutes.     With  teeth  and  clawt 
The  civil  war  begins  j  grappling  they  tear. 
Lions  on  tigers  prey,  and  bears  on  wolves : 
Horrible  discord !  till  the  crowd  behind 
Shouting  pursue,  and  part  the  bloody  fray. 
At  once  their  wrath  subsides ;  tame  as  the  lamb 
The  lion  hangs  his  head,  the  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdued,  flies  from  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  bears  one  glance  of  his  commanding  eye. 
So  abject  is  a  tyrant  m  distress  ! 

At  last,  within  the  narrow  plain  confin'd, 
A  listed  field,  mark'd  out  for  bloody  deeds. 
An  amphitheatre  more  glorious  far  [heaps. 

Than  ancient  Rome  could  boast,  they  crowd  in 
Dismay'd,  and  quite  appallU     In  meet  array, 
Sheath'd  in  refulgent  arms,  a  noble  band 
Advance;  great  lords  of  high  imperial  blood. 
Early  resolv'd  t'  assert  their  royal  race, 
And  prove  by  glorious  deeds  their  valour's  growth' 
Mature,  ere  yet  the  callow  down  has  spread 
Its  curling  shade.     On  bold  Arabian  steeds  / 

With  decent  pride  they  sit,  that  fearless  hear 
The  lion's  dreadful  roar  ;  and  down  the  i-ock 
Swift-shooting  plunge,  or  o'er  the  mountain's  ridga 
Stretching  along,  the  greedy  tiger  leave 
Panting  behind.     On  foot  their  faithful  slaves 
With  javelins  arm'd  attend ;  each  watchful  eye 
Fix'd  on  his  youthful  care,  for  him  alone 
He  fears,  and,  to  redeem  his  life,  unmov'd 
Would  lose  his  own.     The  mighty  Aurengzcbe, 
From  his  hi?h-elevated  throne,  beholds 
His  blooming  race;  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  once  he  was,  in  his  gay  spring  of  life 
When  vij^onr  stnmg  his  nenes.     Parental  joy 
Melts  in  his  eye,  and  flushes  in  his  cheek. 
Now  the  loud  ti-umpet  sounds  a  cliar:;o.  The  shout* 
Of  eager  hasts,  through  all  the  eirclius?  line. 
And  the  wild  bowlings  of  the  beasts  within 
Rend  wide  tlie  welkin  ;  flights  of  arrows,  wing'd 
With  death,  and  javelins  lauch'd  fiom  every  arm 
Gall  sore  the  brutal  bands,  with  many  a  wound    ' 
Gor'd  through  and  through.     Despair  at  last  pre- 
W  hen  famtjng Nature  shrinks,  and  lou.ses  all  [vails 
Their  drooping  courage.     Swelled  with  furious  rage' 
Th<:n-  eyes  dait  fire ;  and  on  the  youthful  band       ' 
They  rush  implacable.     They  their  biuad  shields 
Quiek  interpose  ;  on  each  devoted  head 
Their  fiauiing  falchions,  as  the  bolts  of  Jove 
Descend  unerring.     Prostrate  on  the  ground 
llie  grinning  monsters  lie,  and  their  foul  ^ore 
Defiles  the  veixlant  plain.     Nor  idle  stand 
The  trusty  slavt^;  with  pointed  spears  they  pierce. 
Through   their   tough   hides  ;  or   at   their  gaping 
An  easier  passage  find,  Tlie  kiugof  bnitcs  [mouthfi 
In  broken  roarings  breathes  his  last ;  the-  bear 
Orumblcs  in  deuth;  nor  can  his  s[)otted  skin. 
Though  sleek  it  shine,  with  varied  beauties  ^y 
Save  the  proud  pard  from  unrelenting  fate. 
The  battle  bleeds,  grim  Slaughter  >trides  ah.n''. 
Glutting  her  greed vja;vs,  grins  o'er  her  prey  T 
Men,  horses,  dogs,  iierce  beasts  of  every-  kind, 
A  stianee  promiscuous  carnage,  dreneh'd  in  blood 
And  heaps  on  heaps  amass'd.     What  yet  remain    ' 
Alive,  with  vain  assault  contend  to  break 
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Th'  impenetrable  line     Others,  whom  fear 
Iii^^-jres  with  self-preserving  wiles,  beneath 
The  ujdies  of  -he  slain  for  shelter  creep. 
Aghast  they  fly,  or  hide  their  heads  dispersM.  [work 
And  now  perchance  (had  Heaven  but  pleas'd)  the 
Of  death  had  been  compleat ;  and  Aurengzebe 
By  one  dread  frown  extinguish'd  half  their  race. 
Wlien  lo !  the  bright  sultanas  of  his  court 
Appear,  and  to  his  ravish'd  eyes  display 
Those  charms  but  rarely  to  the  day  reveaPd. 

Lowly  they  bend,  and  humbly  sue,  to  save 
The  vanquished  host.     What  mortal  can  deny 
When  suppliant  Beauty  begs  ?  At  his  command. 
Opening  to  right  and  left,  the  well-train'd  troops 
Leave  a  large  void  for  their  retreating  (bes. 
Away  they  fly,  on  wings  of  fear  upborn. 
To  seek  on  distant  hills  their  late  abodes. 

Ye  proud  oppressors,  whose  \'ain  hearts  exult 
In  wantonness  of  power,  *gainst  the  brute  race, 
Fierce  robbers  like  yourt.elve8,  a  guiltless  war 
Wage  uncontri)I'd :    here  quench   your  thirst  of 

blood  ; 
But  learn  from  Aurengzebe  to  spur,  mankind. 


BOOK  IIL 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Of  kincj  Edifar,  and  his  imposing  a  tribute  of  wolves' 
heads  upon  the  king';  of  Wales  :  fr«km  hence  a 
transition  to  fox-hnntinij,  which  is  descrii>ed  in 
all  its  paits.  CVnsure  of  an  over  numerous  pack. 
Of  the  several  engines  to  destroy  foxes  and  other 
wild  beasts.  The  steel -trap  describe*!,  and  the 
manner  of  using  it.  Description  of  the  pitfall  for 
the  lion  ;  and  another  for  the  elephant.  The 
ancient  way  of  hunting  the  tiger  with  a  miri-or. 
The  Aral)ian  manner  of  hunting  the  wild  boar. 
Description  of  I h**  royal  stag-cliase  at  Windsor 
Forest.  Concludes  witli  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
and  an  eulogy  upon  mercy. 

In  Albiin's  isle,  when  glorious  Ixlv'^r  rei-jn'd, 

lie,  wisely  provident,  from  Ik  r  white  clilVs 

J-in<'h*d  half  her  forests,  and  with  nuinemns  fleets 

Cover'd  bis  wide  doniaui :   there  jMondly  ixxle 

Ja'hI  of  the  deep,  the  ^ivat  preroirativc 

Of  Kiitiih  monarchs.      Kach  in\a»lir  Uild, 

Dane  and  Nunveirian,  at  a  distance  ga/'d. 

And,  disa|.ii<-inted,  uua^h'd  bis  tectb  in  vain. 

11»-  sconr'd  the  seas,  and  loremott-Nt  sbores 

With  s^*<  llinu-  sails  tbe  tn  nibliu-z  coi-sair  (bd. 

Uiclj  coiiinierce  tiouri^b'd  ;   and  with  bu>v  c.irs 

Dasb'd  tbe  resoinulinir  sur-^^t'.     Jvor  lf>N  at  land 

ilis  royal  cares;   wise,  potent,  gracious  ])rince  ! 

His  subjects  from  tin  ir  crurl  fics  be  vn'd, 

And  fmni  rapacious  savaps  tbeir  (l<K-ks  :  [paid 

Cambria's  ])roud  kiu'xs   (tliougb    with   reluctance) 

Tin  ir  tributary  wftlvcs  ;  biad  after  bead. 

In  full  a»c«iunt,  till  tiu-  wo*)ds  yield  no  more, 

AikI  all  tlie  ravenous  nice  extinct  is  lost. 

Ill  fertile  pa -^t ores,  niore  securoly  graz'd 

Tlu'  stK'ial  tUM)ps  ;   and  s(mmi  tbeir  large  increase 

Witb  «:urling  (leeces  wbiten'd  all  the  plains. 

But  yet,  alas  !   the  wily  f.»\  n'main'd, 

A  sr.nllf.  pilfr^in  ;  foe,  '.irowliir^-  an)un«l 

In  inidululit  sbades,  and  wakeful  to  <bstmy. 

In  tbe  full  fold,  tbe  p<i«>r  debncelt  ss  lamb, 

.St.izVl  by  bis  Kuileful  arts,  with  sweet  warm  blood 

Suj)plie»  a  rich  repa,st.      ihe  mournful  ewe, 


Her  dearest  treasure  lost,  throagii  the  don  night 
Wanders  perplexed,  and  darkling  bleats  hi  vam : 
While  in  th*  adjacent  both,  poor  Philomel, 
(Herself  a  parent  once,  till  wanton  churls 
Despoil'd  her  nest)  joins  in  her  loud  laments, 
With  sweeter  notes,  and  more  melodious  woe. 

For  these  nocturnal  thieves,  hwotsman,  prepate 
Thy  sharpest  vengeance.    Oh  !  how  gbrious  'tis 
To  right  th*  oppress'd,  and  bring  the  felon  vile 
To  just  disgrace  !  Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 
Or  stars  retire  from  the  first  blush  of  day, 
With  thy  far-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack. 
And  rouse  thy  bold  compeers.    Then  to  the  copse^ 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  furze, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many  coloured  hounds. 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.     See  !  how  they  raoge 
Dispers'd,  how  busily  this  way,  and  that, 
Tliey  cross,  examining  with  cmious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt.     Hark  !  on  the  drag  I  bear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swelPd  with  every  month. 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voice. 
Press  to  their  standard  j  hither  all  repair, 
And  hurry  through  the  woods ;  with  hasty  step 
Hustling,  and  full  of  hope;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,   they  strive;  while  from  his  kennel 

sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     See !  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  c<jst,  and  plump  with  meali 
Purloin'd.     .%  thrive  the  wicked  here  below. 
Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,   though  tipt  witk 
It  gaily  shine  ;  yet  ere  the  Sun  declin'd        [white 
Recal  tbe  shades  of  night,  the  pamper 'd  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fate  revers'd,  and  at  his  heels 
Ik'hold  the  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood,  [hearts 

Heavens  !  what  melodious  strains  !  how  beat  our 
IVijj  with  tumultuous  joy  !  the  loaded  gales 
Hr  athe  harmony  ;  and  as  the  tempest  drives 
From  wood  to  w(M>d,  through  every  dark  recess 
The  forest  thunders,  and  the  moimtains  shake. 
The  ch(irns  swells ;  less  various,  and  less  sweet. 
The  trilling  notes,  when  in  those  very  groves. 
The  feather'd  choristers  salute  the  Spring, 
And  every  bush  in  concert  joins  ;  or  when 
The  master's  hand,  in  modulated  air, 
Hids  the  loud  oraan  breathe,  and  all  the  powers 
(H  nmsic  in  one  instrument  combine. 
An  uni\ersal  minstrelsy.     And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barr'd 
Inipregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe  ; 
lb-  pants  for  pui-er  air.     Hark  !   what  loud  shouts 
Iti'-ecbo  thmugh  the  groves  !   he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  boms  proclaim  his  flight.     Each  straggling 

hound 
Strains  o'er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack. 
'  Tis  triumph  all  and  joy.     Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Xtiw  cive  a  loose  to  the  cbtan  gencnms  steed; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur; 
IJnt,  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Vour  fears.     Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  range, 
An<l  dangerous  our  course ;  but  in  the  brave 
True  coiirage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls  ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.     The  cragey  steep, 
Where  the  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care, 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain ; 
l^ut  di»wn  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey.    Then  up  th'  opponent  hill* 
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Sy  the  tirift  motjon  slang,  we  mrant  aloft: 
So  ships  in  winter-9Pas  now  sliding  sink 
Addwn  the  steepy  wave,  then  tossM  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm.        fChafle 
What  lengths  we  pass  !  where  will  the  wandering 
Lead  as  bewildered  !  smooth  as  swallows  skim 
The  new -shorn  mead,  and  far  more  swift,  we  fly. 
See  my  brave  pack ;  how  to  the  head  they  presa. 
Jostling  in  close  array,  then  more  diffuse 
Obliquely  wheel,  while  from  their  opening  mouths 
The  voll.ed  thunder  breaks.     So  when  the  cranes 
Their  annual  vo3rage  steer,  with  wanton  wing 
Their  figure  oft  Uiey  chani^e,  and  their  loud  clang 
From  cloud  to  cloud  rebounds.  .  How  far  behind 
Tbe  hunter-crew,  wide-straegling  o'er  the  plain  ! 
The  pantins^  courser  now  with  trembli:i<r  nerves 
Begins  to  reel ;  urg  d  by  the  goring  spur, 
Makes  many  a  faint  effort :  he  snoils,  he  foams. 
The  big  round  drops  nm  trickling  down  his  sides, 
With  sweat  and  blood  distain'd.    Ix>ok  back  and  view 
The  strange  confusion  of  the  vale  below, 
Where  suur  vi»xation  reigns ;  see  yon  poor  jade  ! 
In  vain  th*  impatient  rider  frets  and  swears ; 
With  galling  spurs  harrows  his  manpled  sides  ; 
He  can  oo  more :  his  stiff  unpliant  limbs 
Kixtted  in  earth,  unmov'd  and  fix*d  he  stands. 
For  every  cruel  curse  returns  a  gr»«n, 
And  sobs,  and  fa'-nts,  and  dies.     Who  without  grief 
Can  view  that  pamper 'd  steed,  his  master's  joy. 
His  minion,  and  his  daily  care,  well  cloath'd. 
Well  fed  with  every  nicer  cate ;  no  cost, 
Ko  labour  spar'd  ;  who,  when  the  flyinp  Cliase 
Broke  firom  the  copse,  witliout  a  rival  led 
The  numerous  train:  now  a  sad  spectju*!e 
Of  pride  brought  low,  and  huinhl'd  insolence. 
Drove  like  a  f)annier'd  ass,  and  scouri^'d  alon^^. 
While  these,  with  loosen'd  reins  and  danuling  heels. 
Hang  <m  their  reeling  palfreys,  that  s<"arce  b<ar 
Their  weights :  anolher  in  the  treacherous  bog 
Lies   floundering    half   ingulph'd.      What    biting 

thoughts 
Torment  th*  abandoned  crew  !  Old  age  laments 
His  vigour  spent :  the  tall,  pluinp,  biawny  youth 
Curses  his  cwnberous  bulk ;  and  envios  now 
The  short  pygmean  race,  he  whil'-m  kcnn'd 
VTith  proud  insulting  leer.     A  chosen  fow 
Alone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  ben<^»th       flieltilit 
Their  pleasing  toils.     Here,   huiitsin:in,  from  this 
Observe  yon  birds  of  prey;  if  I  can  juJi;o, 
Tis  there  the  villain  lurks  :  tliey  hover  round 
And  claim  him  as  their  own.     Was  I  not  riuht  ? 
See!  there  he  creeps  alon?;  his  brn«;h  he  draax., 
And  sweeps  the  mire  impure;  from  his  t\  iile  jaws 
His  tongue  unmoisten'd  hant;.>  ;  ?;\n7iptoins  too  sure 
Of  sudden  death.     Ha  !  yet  he  flics,  nor  yields 
To  black  despair.    But  one  loos^'  more,  and  all 
His  wiles  are  I'ain.    Hark  !  through  yon  village  now 
The  rattling  clamour  rings.     The  barns,  the  cots, 
And  leafless  elms  return  the  joyous  soiiiuU. 
Through  every  homestall,  and  througli  evory  yard, 
His  midnight  walks,  panting,  forlorn,  he  flics  ; 
Thrr>ugh  every  hole  he  sneaks,  throu^Mi  every  jakes 
Plun^ng  he  wades  besmear'd,  and  fondly  hopes 
In  a  superior  stench  to  lose  his  own  : 
But,  fisithful  to  the  track,  th'  unerriui?  hounds 
With  peals  of  echoing  veu^e  incc  close  pursue. 
And  now  distress 'd,  no  sheltering  covert  nc  ir. 
Into  the  hen-roost  cre<*ps,  wliose  walls  with  ?ore 
Biitaind  attest  his  guilt.     There,  villain,  ther* 


Expect  thy  fate  deservM.    And  soon  from  thenc« 
The  .pack  inquisitive,  with  clamour  loud. 
Drag  out  their  trembling  prize  ;  and  on  his  blood 
With  greedy  transport  feast     In  bolder  notes 
Each  sounding  h  rn  proclaims  the  felon  dead  : 
And  all  th'  assembled  villas^  shouts  for  joy. 
The  former,  who  beholds  his  mortal  foe 
Stretch'd  at  his  feet,  applauds  the  glorious  deed. 
And  grateful  c.Uls  us  to  a  short  repast : 
In  the  full  glass  tbe  liquid  amljer  smiles, 
Onr  native  profluct ;  ami  his  good  old  mate 
With  choicest  viands  lieaps  the  liberal  b  »ard. 
To  crown  our  triumphs,  and  reward  our  toils. 

Here  must  th'  instructive  Muse  (but  with  respect) 
Censure  that  numeroas  pack,  that  crowd  of  state, 
^^^th  v\  hich  the  vain  profusion  of  i  le  great 
Cov  rs  the  lawn,  and  shakes  the  tr  ■  nbling  copse. 
Po'iipjus  encumbrance  !   A  misrnilicence 
r^f  less,  vexatious!   For  the  wily  fox, 
Safe  m  th'  increasint?  namb«^r  of  his  foes, 
Kons  well  the  icn'ut  arlvantage  :  slinks  beh'nd, 
And  slyly  rrocps  through  the  same  beaten  track, 
And  hunts  them  step  by  step  :  then  views,  escaped, 
N^ith  inward  exfa-y,  the  pantlnir  throng 
In  their  own  footsteps  puzzle^l,  foil'd,  and  lost. 
So  when  proud  eastern  kings  summon  to  arms 
Their  p:aijHy  le2;ions,  from  far  distant  climes 
They  flock  in  crowds,  unpeopling  half  a  world : 
But  when  the  day  of  battle  calls  them  fjrth 
To  charge  the  well-ti*ain  d  foe,  a  hand  compact 
Of  chosen  veterans  ;  they  press  blindly  on. 
In  heaps  confus'd  by  their  own  weapons  fill, 
A  smoaking  carnairc  soatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 

Nor  hoTuids  alone  this  noxious  brood  destroj' : 
The  plunder'd  warrener  full  many  a  wile 
Devises  to  entrap  his  gieedy  foe, 
Fat  with  nocturnal  spijils.     At  dose  of  day, 
With  silence  diaijs  his  trail ;  thru  from  the  erround 
Pares  thin  the  close  giaz'd  turf,   th<,*re  with  nice 
( "ovei-s  the  latent  death,  with  curious  springs  [hand 
Prcpar'd  to  fly  at  onre,  whene'er  the  tread 
Of  man  or  beast  unwaiily  sh  ill  press 
The  yielding:  surface.     By  th'  indented  steel 
With  yripe  tenacious  held,  the  felon  gnus, 
And  strugules,  but  in  vain :   yet  oft  'tis  known, 
Wht-n  ever\'  ait  has  fail'd,  the  captive  f 'X 
llassharM  the  wounded  joint,  and  with  a  limb 
('••rnjhiundi'ti  f»r  his  life.      But,  if  pereh.im^e 
III  the  ilt  cp  pitfall  pluug'd,  th.^re  's  no  e<i-apej 
lUit  unr^priiv'd  he  di.^s,  and  bl.^ich'd  in  air, 
The  i<  st  of  ("lovNns,  his  reeking  careass  liaiu^s. 

<^)f  th.-e  are  vjri  ms  Uiiids  ;   n<^t  evou  the  king 
0\'  l)rute-;  ev.vic^^  lh;s  deep  devnurmg  grave  : 
r.ut.  by  the  uily  Atiicau  betray 'd, 
Heedless  of  fite,  within  its  ^:;ripin^  inv;s 
Expires  iudiLTuant.      Wh<'n  tbe  orient  beam 
With  blushes  yviiiits  the  d.i  vn  ;  and  all  the  race 
Carnivorous,  v,iih  blt"»fH:l  fnll-goru'd,  retire 
Into  their  daik-:om  celi-;,  there  satiate  snore 
i'>vr  drippini?  ofliil-;,  and  the  mansilod  limbs 
Of  m.^n  and  beasts  ;  the  painful  fnroster 
C!!ini»s  the  hirii  KilN,  \t;\o^o  proud  a-pirinp  tops 
Wiiii  tlu'  tnli  exia.-e'.ovvu'd,  and  txipir  tir, 
A'^je.l  th.^  clouds.     Then>  'inon-:  the  cia.^i^y  rocks, 
Ai.d  thirkeis  intri.:ate,  ti-ein'»him  he  views 
li  s  foot^t^ps  in  the  sand  ;  the  di-m.il  road 
Ati'1  avoTii.e  to  Death.      Hither  he  calls 
Ills  v.atr-aMiI  ba.vi; ;   and  low  iuu  the  c;roi.md 
.\  pit  they  Sink,  full  maiiy  a  fathom  deep. 
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Then  in  the  midst  a  column  high  is  rearM, 
The  but  of  some  feir  tree  j  upon  whose  top 
A  lamb  is  placed,  just  ra\  IshM  from  his  dam. 
And  next  a  wall  they  build,  with  stones  and  earth 
Encircling  round,  and,  hidini?  from  all  view 
The  dreadful  precipice.     Now  when  the  shades 
Of  night  hang  lowering  oVr  the  mountain's  brow ; 
And  hunger  keen,  and  pungent  thinit  of  blood, 
Rouze  up  tlie  slothful  beast,  lie  shakes  his  sides. 
Slow-rising  from  his  lair,  and  stretches  wide 
His  ravenous  paws,  with  recent  gore  distain'd. 
The  forests  tremble,  as  he  roars  aloud, 
Impatient  to  destroy.     O'eijoy'd  he  hears 
The  bleating  innocent,  that  claims  in  vain 
The  shei)hejd's  care,  and  seeks  with  piteous  moan 
^The  foodful  teat;  himself  alas  !  designed 
Another's  meal.     For  now  the  greedy  bnite 
Winds  him  from  far;  and  leaping  o'er  the  mound 
To  seize  his  trembling  prey,  headlong  is  plunged 
Into  the  deep  abyss.     Prostrate  he  lies 
Astunn'd  and  impotent     Ah !  what  avail 
Thine  eye-balls  flashing  fire,  thy  length  of  tail. 
That  lashes  thy  broad  sides,  thy  jaws  besmear'd 
"With  blood  and  offals  crude,  thy  shagsry  mane 
The  terrour  of  tlie  wootis,  thy  stately  i)ort. 
And  bulk  enonnius,  since  by  stratagem 
Thy  strength  is  foil'd  ?   Unequal  is  the  strife. 
When  sovereign  reason  combats  bnital  rage. 

On  di>tant  li^thiopia's  sun -burnt  coasts. 
The  black  inhai/itants  a  pitfall  frame, 
But  of  a  ditVerent  kind,  and  ditVerent  use. 
With  slender  poles  the  wide  cai)aoious  mouth, 
And  hunlles  sliijht,  they  close  ;  o'er  these  is  spread 
A  floor  of  verdant  turf,  m  itli  all  its  flowers 
Smiling  delusive,  and  from  strictest  .search 
Conceal inir  the  deop  grave  that  yawns  b<;low. 
Then  boi:i;lis  (.f  trees  they  cut,  with  tempting  fruit 
Of  various  kinds  surchargM  ;  tlie  downy  peach. 
The  chi-tering  vine,  and  of  liright  uolden  rind 
The  fia:^..*iit  urange.     S^ion  as  evi  niu,!;  grey 
Ad',  .un'is  sl(  w,  besoriukliiiir  oil  around 
AVitii  kind  rerre-,]ung  dews  the  tliirsty  glebe. 
The  ><tntely  t  l(>phant  tVuni  the  ciu^e  sh;ide 
With  -tep  majestic  strides,  eic*-r  U*  ta.«,te 
Tlie  ctMjIer  bu'/e,  that  from  tiie  s«  ij-heat  s]ior« 
iX  Iiditfid  biv^athes,  o'-  ti'  »he  limpid  stream 
To  ia\e  his  panting  sides,  joyous  hc^cwts 
The  rich  repast,  unweeliTjcf  of  llie  utath 
That  lurks  w-tiun.     And  soou  he  spurt'. ig  breiLs 
The  brittle  b(>Ui;hs,  and  g;eedily  devours 
The  fruit  dtli'.ous.      Ah  !   too  dearly  bought ; 
Tiie  price  is  life.     For  n.w  the  treneheron^.  turf 
Tr"i!il>!!ng  uiv  s  way  ;  and  the  unwieldy  beast, 
Sell-^iukinu',  drops  into  the  dark  pDfuu'id. 
J^  ;  when  dilated  va.'ours,  strueudiu.u',  h<avc 
'f  f/  incumbent  earlli ;  if  e!iaiU"e  the  cavemM  ground 
S.  r  nkiutc  subside,  and  tlie  thin  surface  yield, 
D  ''vn  sinks  at  once  the  pttuderous  dome,  ii!^u!]»h'd 
W.th  all  its  towtrs.     ISubtle,  delusi\e  min  ! 
H  >v  various  an-  Itiy  wiles  !  artTul  to  kdl 
Thy  savaie  fo.  s.  a  dull  unthinking  race  ! 
Fi.  ree  f:.jrn  h;siair,  sprliiifs  forth  the  speckled  pard 
Thirstiuii:  lor  h'o  u,  and  eager  to  destroy  ; 
Th"  liutitsu.a..  liu. :,  hut  to  his  Ihuht  alone 
Coni'.des  not :   at  convenient  distance  tix'd, 
A  pilish'd  II. in  or  stops  hi  full  career 
Tii<'  furious  hiute  :   he  there  his  image  views  ; 
Spot^  auain.t  ^poU  with  ra;;e  improving  glow; 
.Anotl.^r  pard  M*  bristly  wJiiikers  cuil«, 


Grins  as  he  grins,  fierce-menadDg,  and  wide 
Distends  his  opening  paws ;  himself  s^inst 
Himself  opposed,  and  wi|h  dread  vengeance  ann'4. 
The  huntsman,  now  secure,  with  fiital  aim 
Directs  the  pointed  spear,  by  which  transfix'd 
He  dies,  and  with  him  dies  the  rival  shade. 
Thus  man  innumcrous  engines  forms,  t*  assail 
The  savage  kind ;  but  most  the  docile  hone. 
Swift  and  confederate  with  man,  anno3rs 
His  brethren  of  the  plains ;  without  whose  aid 
The  hunter's  arts  are  vain,  unskill'd  to  wage 
M'ith  the  more  active  brutes  an  equal  war. 
But  borne  by  him,  without  the  well-train'd  pack« 
Man  dares  his  foe,  on  wings  of  wind  secw^. 

Him  the  fierce  Arab  mounts,  and,  with  his  troop 
Of  bold  compeers,  ranges  the  deserts  wild. 
Where,  by  the  magnet's  aid,  the  traveller 
Stet  rs  his  untnnlden  course  ;  yet  oft  on  land 
Is  wreck  d,  in  the  high-rolling  waves  of  sand 
Immerst  and  lost.     While  these  intrepid  bands. 
Safe  in  their  horses  speed,  out-fly  the  storm,  [prey. 
And  scouring  round,  make  men  and  beasts  their 
The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd. 
As  large  as  that  in  Erimanthian  woods, 
A  match  for  Hercules.     Round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide ;  and  each  in  passing  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides. 
But  perilous  th'  attempt     For  if  the  steed 
Haply  too  near  approach ;  or  the  loose  earth 
His  footing  fiiil,  the  watchful  angry  beast 
Th'  a<lvantage  spies ;  and  at  cnie  sidelong  glance 
Rips  up  his  groin.     Wounded,  he  rears  aloft. 
And,  plunging,  from  his  back  the  rider  hurls 
Precipitant ;  then  bleeding  spurns  the  groim^. 
And  di-ai^s  his  reeking  entrails  o'er  the  plain. 
Mean  while  the  surly  monrtcr  trots  along. 
But  with  unetpial  speed  ;  for  still  they  wound^ 
Swift -wheeling  in  the  spacious  ring.     A  wood 
Of  darts  ujjon  his  back  he  bears ;  adown 
His  tortur'd  sides,  the  crimson  torrents  roll 
From  many  a  gaping  font.     And  now  at  last 
Stairgering  he  falls,  in  blood  and  fjam  expires. 

But  whither  roves  my  devious  Muse,  intent 
On  antique  tales  >  While  yet  the  royal  s^ag 
I  nsung  remains.     Tread  with  respectful  awe 
Windsor's  green  glades;  w  here  Denham,tunefiilbard. 
(.'IniTu'd  once  the  listening  Dryads,  with  his  song 
Sublimely  sweet.     O  !   grant  nie,  sacred  shade. 
To  clean  submiss  what  thy  full  sickle  leaves. 

Ihe  morning  Sim,  that  jrilds  with  trembling  rays 
Windsor's  hi.uh  towers,  beholds  the  courtly  tram 
Mount  for  the  chase,  nor  views  in  all  his  course 
A  scene  so  gay :   heroic,  noble  youths. 
In  arts  and  arms  renown'd,  and  lovely  nymphs 
'I'he  fairest  of  this  isle,  where  Beauty  "dwells 
Deli-hted,  and  deserts  her  Paphian  grove 
For  our  more  favoured  shades:  in  proud  parade 
Thc^e  shine  magnificent,  and  press  amund 
1  he  royal  happy  pair.     Great  in  themselves, 
li.ey  smile  superior;  of  external  show 
Regardless,  while  their  inbred  virtues  give 
A  lu>tre  to  th<^ir  power,  and  grace  their  court 
U  ith  real  splendours,  far  above  the  pomp 
Of  eastern  kinirs,  in  all  their  tinsel  pride. 
Like  troo[)s  of  Amazons,  the  female  band 
Prance  rouiitl  their  cars,  not  in  refulgent  armi 
As  those  of  old ;  unskill'd  to  wield  the  sword. 
Or  bend  the  how,  these  kdl  with  surer  aim. 
The  royal  ofltiprinj,  fiurest  of  the  fair. 
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on  fhe  splendid  train.    Anna,  more  bright 

summer  suns,  or  as  the  lightning  keen, 

irresistible  efhilgence  arm'd, 

every  hearL    He  must  be  more  than  man, 

unconcemM  can  bear  the  piercing  ray. 
ilia,  milder  than  the  blushing  dawn, 

sweet  engaging  air,  but  equal  power, 

sibly  s>ubdues,  and  in  soft  chains 
willing  captives  leads.     Illustrious  maids, 
Wr  triumphant !  whose  victorious  charms. 
Without  the  needless  aid  of  high  descent, 
Itad  aw'd  mankind,  and  taught  the  world^s  great 

lords 
To  bow  and  sue  for  grace.     But  who  is  he 
Fresh  as  a  rose-bud  newly  blown,  and  fair 
As  opening  lilies ;  on  whom  every  eye 
With  joy  and^  admiration  dwells?  See,  see. 
He  reins  his  docile  barb  with  manly  grace. 
Is  it  Adonis  for  the  chase  array'd  ? 
Or  Britain's  second  hope  ?  Hail,  blooming  youth  ! 
May  all  your  virtues  with  jrour  years  improve, 
Till  in  consummate  worth,  you  shine  the  pride 
Of  these  our  days,  and  to  succeeding  times 
A  bright  example.     As  his  guard  of  mutes 
On  the  great  sultan  wait,  with  eyes  deject. 
And  fix'd  on  earth,  no  voice,  no  sound  is  heard 
Within  the  wide  serail,  but  all  is  hush'd. 
And  awfiil  silence  reigns ;  thus  stand  the  pack 
Mute  and  unmov'd,  and  cowering  low  to  earth, 
While  pass  the  glittering  court,  and  royal  pair : 
So  disciplined  those  hounds,  and  so  reserved, 
Whof>e  honour  'tis  to  glad  the  heails  of  kings. 
But  soon  the  winding  horn,  and  huntsman's  voice, 
Let  loose  the  general  chonis ;  far  around 
Joy  soreads  its  wings,  and  the  gay  morning  smiles, 

Unharbour'd  now  the  royal  stag  forsakes 
His  wonted  lair ;  he  shakes  his  dappled  sides. 
And  tosses  high  his  beamy  head,  the  copse 
Beneath  his  antlers  bends.     What  doubling  shifts 
He  tries !  not  more  the  wily  hare ;  in  these 
WcMild  still  persist,  did  not  the  full-mouth'd  pack 
With  dreadful  concert  thunder  in  his  rear. 
The  wood!»  reply,  the  hunter's  chearing  shouts 
Fteat  through  the  glades,  and  the  wide  forest  rings. 
How  merrily  they  chant !  their  nostrils  deep 
Inhale  the  grateful  steam.     Such  is  the  cry, 
And  soch  th'  harmonious  din,  the  soldier  deems 
The  battle  kindling,  and  the  statesman  grave 
Forgets  his  weighty  cares  j  each  age,  each  sex, 
In  the  wild  transport  joins ;  luxuriant  joy, 
And  pleasure  in  excess,  sparkling  exult 
On  every  brow,  and  revel  unrci^ti-ain'd. 
How  happy  art  thou,  man,  when  thou  'rt  no  more 
Thyself !  when  all  the  panjrs  that  grind  thy  soul. 
In  rapture  and  in  sweet  oblivion  lost, 
Yield  a  short  interval  and  ease  from  pain ' 

S^-  the  s^ifc  courser  strains,  his  shininy;  hoofs 
Securely  beat  the  solid  ground.     Who  now 
The  dangerous  pitfall  fears,  with  tangling  heath 
Hieh-2overgrown  ?  or  who  the  quivering  bog 
Soft-yielding  to  the  step?   ^Vllnow  is  plain. 
Plain  as  the  strand  sea-lav'd,  that  stretches  far 
Beneath  the  rocky  shore.     Ciacles  crossing  glades 
The  forest  t.pens  to  our  wondering  view  : 
Such  was  the  king's  commnnd.     Let  tyrants  fu  roe 
Lay  waste  the  world  ;  his  the  more  glurimisS  part 
To  check  their  pride;  and  when  tlie  bra/j  u  \oice 
Of  war  is  hush'd  (as  erst  vict  »ritm>>;  Rouie/ 
T^  employ  his  station'd  legion*  in  the  works 


Of  peace ;  to  smooth  the  rugged  wilderness. 
To  drain  the  stagnate  fen,  to  raise  the  slq>e 
Depending  road,  and  to  make  gay  the  face 
Of  Nature,  with  th*  embellishments  of  Art 

How  melts  my  beating  heart !  as  I  behold 
Each  lovely  nymph,  our  island^s  boast  and  pride. 
Push  on  the  generous  steed,  that  strokes  along 
O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth,  nor  heeds  the  sleepy  hill^ 
Nor  faulters  in  th'  extended  vale  below : 
Their  garments  loosely  waving  in  the  wind. 
And  all  the  flush  of  beauty  in  their  cheeks ! 
While  at  their  sides  their  pensive  lovers  wait. 
Direct  their  dubious  course ;  now  chill'd  with  fear 
Solicitous,  and  now  with  love  inflam'd. 
O  !  grant,  indulgent  Heaven,  no  rising  storm 
May  darken  with  black  wings  this  glorious  scene  ? 
Should  some  malignant  power  thus  damp  our  joys^ 
Vain  were  the  gloomy  cave,  such  as  of  old 
Betray'd  to  lawless  love  the  Tyrian  queen. 
For  Britain's  virtuous  nymphs  are  chaste  as  fair. 
Spotless,  unblam'd,  with  equal  triumph  reign 
In  the  dun  gloom,  as  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Now  the  blown  stiig,through  woo<ls,  bogs,roads,  and 
Has  measur'd  half  the  forest ;  but  alas  !     [streami 
He  flies  in  vain,  he  flies  not  from  his  fears. 
Though  far  he  cast  the  lingering  pack  belfmd. 
His  haggard  fancy  still  with  horrour  views 
The  fell  destroyer,-  still  the  fatal  cry 
Insults  his  ears,  and  wounds  his  trembling  heart. 
So  the  poor  fury-haunted  wretch  (his  hands 
In  guiltless  blood  distain'd)  still  seems  to  hear 
The  dying  shrieks  j  and  the  pale  threatening  ghost 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  as  he  flies,  pursues. 
See  here  his  slot ;  up  yon  green  hill  he  climbs. 
Pants  on  its  brow  a  while,  sadly  looks  back 
On  his  pursuers,  covering  all  the  plain  ; 
But  wrung  with  anguish,  bears  not  long  the  sight. 
Shoots  down  the  steep,  and  sweats  along  the  vale 
Then^  mingles  with  the  herd,  where  once  hereign'd 
Proud  monarch  of  the  groves,  wh(jse  cla^shing  beam 
His  rivals  awVl,  and  whose  exalted  power 
Was  still  rewarded  with  successful  love. 
Bnt  tiic  base  herd  have  leamd  the  ways  of  men. 
Averse  they  fly,  or  with  rel)eir.ous  aim 
Chase  him  from  thence  :  nealless  their  impious  deed. 
The  huntsman  knows  him  by  a  thousand  marks, 
Blaek,  and  iuibost ;  nor  are  his  hounds  deceiv'd  f 
Too  well  distinguish  these,  and  never  leave 
Their  once  dt-voted  foe  ;  familiar  grows 
His  sesnt,  and  stron-^  their  appi-tite  to  kill. 
An^^ain  he  Hies,  and  with  redonliled  speed 
Skims  o'er  the  lawn;  still  tiie tenacious  cr'^w 
Hang  on  t\u-  track,  alond  <lrmand  tiicir  prt»y, 
And  push  him  many  a  league.     If  haply  then 
Toil  far  escapM,  an<l  the  'xay  courtly  train 
Behind  are  cast  ,  the  huntsman's  clan-mg  whir) 
Stops  full  their  b^>ld  career;  passive  they  stand, 
UninovVl,  an  hunJile,  an  obsequious  crowd. 
As  if  hy  i-tern  Medusa  ir.iz'd  to  stones. 
Sti  at  tiieir  gcnei-al's  voice  whole  armies  halt 
In  full  pmsuit,  and  eh<'ck  their  thirst  of  blo.xl. 
sioon  at  \Uf  kind's  command,  like  hasty  stieams 
DamniM  up  a  wliile,  th^y  foam    and  |v*ur  along 
With  fre-^h  recruit  d  mii;ht.     The  staix,  who  h"ii)M 
His  foes  wtM"  lost,  now  once  more  hear^  astunn'd 
I'mc  (Ircadiul  din  ;   he  shiv(  rs  every  limb, 
Hf  >tart>,  he  bo  inds  ,   each  bush  pre^outs  a  fo?. 
Pns-M  by  the  tVc-h  ndnv,  n*  j)  luse  allow  M, 
bicaihkis,  and  raiatj  he  taulteri  in  his  jiacc, 
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And  lifts  his  weary  Umbs  with  pain,  that  scarce 
Sustain  their  load  :  he  pants,  he  sobs  appall'd  ! 
Drops  down  his  heavy  head  to  earth,  beneath 
His  cumbrous  beams  oppress*d.    But  if  perchance 
Some  prying* eye  surprize  him  ;  soon  be  rears 
Erect  his  towering  front,  bjunds  o'er  the  lawn 
With  iil-dis*;eiTibled  vigour,  to  amuse 
The  knowing  forester ;  who  inly  smiles 
At  his  weak  s'.ii.ts  an(l  unavailing  frauds. 
So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 
Shine  tl>rth  a  whilr,  and  a-^  they  bla^c;  expire. 
From  wood  to  wood  redoubling  thunders  roll. 
And  bellow  t  irousrh  the  vales  ;  the  moving  storm 
Thickens  amain,  and  loud  triumphant  shouts, 
And  horns  shrill -warbling  in  each  glade,  prelude 
To  his  approaching  fate.     And  now  in  view 
With  hobbling  gait,  and  high,  exerts  amaz'd 
What  strength  is  left :  to  the  last  dregs  of  life 
Peduc'd,  his  spirits  fail,  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,  besieg'd  ;  not  tiio  least  opening  left 
To  gleaming  hope,  th'  unhappy's  last  reserve. 
Where  shall  he  turn  ?  or  whither  fly  ?  Dp<;pair 
Gives  courage  to  the  weak.     Ke«;olv'd  to  die, 
He  fears  no  more,  but  rushes  on  his  fues, 
And  deals  his  d«  aths  around ;  beneath  his  feet 
The«;e  groveling  lie,  those  by  his  antlers  gor'd 
Delile  th*  ensanguined  plain.     Ah  !  see  listrcss'd 
He  stands  at  bay  against  yon  knotty  trunk. 
That  CMvers  well  his  rear,  his  front  presents 
An  host  of  foes.     O  I  shun,  ye  noble  train. 
The  rude  encounter,  and  believe  your  Jives 
Your  country's  due  alone.     As  now  alo<^)f 
They  wing  around,  he  linds  his  soul  uprais'd, 
To  dare  some  great  exploit ;  he  charges  home 
T-'pon  the  broken  pack,  that  on  each  side 
Fly  diverse  ;  then  as  o'er  the  turf  he  strains. 
He  vents  the  cooling  stream,  and  up  the  breeze 
Urges  his  coiu-se  with  equal  violence : 
Then  takes  the  soil,  and  plunges  in  the  flood 
Precipitant ;  down  the  mid-stream  he  wafts 
Along,  till  (like  a  ship  distress'd,  that  runs 
Into  some  winding  creek)  close  to  tlie  verge 
Of  a  small  island,  for  his  weary  feet 
Sure  anchorage  he  finds,  there  skulks  immei-s'd. 
His  nose  alone  abo\e  the  wave  draws  in 
The  vital  air ;  all  else  beneath  the  ilotwl 
C/>nceai  d,  and  lost,  deceives  each  prying  eye 
Of  man  or  brute.       In  vain  the  cny^ding  pack 
Draw  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  or  cut 
The  liquid  wave  with  oary  feet,  that  move 
Jn  equal  time.     The  gliding  waters  leave 
Ko  trace  behind,  and  his  C(»ntra»'ted  pores 
But  sparingly  perspire  :   the  huntsman  strains 
His  lab  Hiring  Inngs,  and  puffs  his  cheeks  in  vain  : 
At  length  a  blortKliound  bt»l(l,  studious  t(>  kill, 
And  exijuislte  of  stnsr,  winds  him  from  far; 
Headlong  he  leaps  into  thi'  flofxl,  his  month 
Loud  openiriiT  sjh  luK  amain,  and  his  wide  throat 
S\\<  lis  every  note  with  joy;   then  fearless  dives 
Jteneatl    tin-  war.-,  haui-son  hi'^  havirich.  and  woun<ls 
Th'  uMi-'nov  1)1  ure,  that  flounders  in  the  <treain 
5orel\  distre-^>'<l,  and  strmrgling  strives  to  mount 
The  st«  epy  sl.oie.     Hanly  onee  more  escapVl, 
Again  he  >tan<ls  at  bay,  amid  the  groves 
Of  w.Iliiws,  hen.J'.TL  low  their  (hiwny  heads. 
Outra^'e<  US  tr;nis|i«)rl  (ins  the  f;rn'dy  p.iek; 
These  swim  the  deep,  an  I  \Un<o  erawl  up  with  pain 
The  slippery  bank,  while  otiK  rs  on  firm  land 
Jtngagc;  the  stag  njpcis  each  bold  assault. 


Maintains  his  post,  atid  wounds  for  tronnds  tetam. 
As  when  some  wily  corsair  boards  a  ship 
Full-freighted,  or  from  Afric's  golden  coasts. 
Or  India's  wealthy  strand,  his  bloody  crew 
Upon  her  deck  he  slings  ;  these  in  the  deep 
Drop  short,  and  swim  to  reach  her  steepy  sides. 
And  clinging  climb  aloft ;  whUe  those  on  board 
Urge  on  the  work  of  Fate ;  the  master  bold 
Press'd  to  his  last  retreat,  bravely  resolves 
To  sink  his  wealth  beneath  the  whelming  wave. 
His  wealth,  his  foes,  nor  unreveng'd  to  die. 
So  fares  it  witli  the  stag  :  so  he  resolves 
To  p  unge  at  once  into  the  flood  below, 
Himself,  his  foes,  in  one  deep  gulph  immersM. 
F.re  yet  he  executes  this  dire  intent. 
In  Wild  disorder  once  more  views  the  light; 
Beneath  a  weight  of  woo  he  groans  distress'd. 
The  tears  run  tricklmg  down  his  hairy  cheeks  ; 
He  weeps,  nor  weeps  in  vain.     The  king  beholds 
His  wretched  plight,  and  tenderness  innate 
Moves  his  great  soul.     Soon  at  his  high  command 
Rebuk'd,  the  disapi)oint"d,  hungry  pack, 
Retire  submi^s,  and  grumbling  quit  their  prey. 

Great  Prmce  !  from  thee  w  hat  may  thy  subjects 
So  kind,  and  s<^  beneficent  to  brutes  ?  [hope  j 

O  Mercy,  heavenly  bom  !  sweet  attribute  '. 
Thou  great,  thou  best  prenigative  of  power ! 
Justice  may  guard  the  throne,  but,  join'd  with  thee. 
On  rocks  of  adamant  it  stands  secure, 
And  braves  the  storm  beneath  ;  soon  as  thy  smiles 
Gild  the  rouch  deep,  the  foaming  waves  sut»ide> 
And  all  the  noisy  tumult  sinks  in  peace. 


BOOK  IV. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Of  the  necessity  of  destroying  some  beasts,  and  pre- 
serving others  for  the  use  of  man.  Of  breeding  of 
hounds ;  the  season  for  this  business.  The  choice 
of  the  dog,  of  great  moment  Of  the  Utter  of 
whcli)S.  Of  the  number  to  be  reared.  Of  setting 
them  out  to  their  several  walks.  Care  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  hunting  too  soon.  Of  entering 
the  whelps.  Of  bn^aking  them  from  running  at 
sheep.  Of  the  d  iseases  of  hounds.  Of  their  age. 
Of  madness  ;  twt»  sorts  of  it  described,  the  dumb 
and  outrageous  madness :  its  dreadful  eft'ects. 
Burning  of  the  wound  recommended  as  prevent- 
ing all  ill  consequence^^-.  The  infectious  hounds  to 
be  SI  pai  ated,  and  fed  apart.  The  vanity  of  trust- 
ing to  the  many  inii^llible  cures  for  this  malady. 
The  dismal  efleets  of  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  upon 
man,  described.  Description  of  the  otter  hunting. 
The  Conclusion. 

Wmatc'er  of  earth  is  form'd,  to  earth  returns 
Dissolv'd  :  the  various  objects  we  behold. 
Plants,  animals,  tiii^  whole  material  mass. 
Are  ever  changing,  ever  new.     The  soul 
Of  man  alone,  that  particle  di\ine, 
I'scapes  the  wre<k  of  worlds,  when  all  things  foil. 
}  lencc  u  reat  the  distance  'tw  ixt  the  beasts  that  perish« 
And  God's  bright  image,  man's  immortal  race. 
The  brute  creation  are  his  pro|>erty. 
Subservient  to  his  will,  and  for  him  made. 
\s  jiutlful  these  he  kills,  a<!  usefid  those 
I'res.  rves  ;  their  soh;  and  arbitrary  king. 
Should  he  not  kill,  as  erst  the  Samian  sage 
Taught  uuadvis'd,  and  Indian  brachraans  now 
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Is  vainly  ^reftcb;  the  teeming  rareiioufl  brutes 
Might  fill  the  scanty  space  of  this  terrene, 
Encan^bering  all  the  globe :  should  not  his  care 
Improve  his  growing  stock,  their  kinds  might  fail, 
Man  might  once  more  on  roots  and  aooms  feed, 
And  through  the  deserts  range,  shivering,  forlorn. 
Quite  destitute  of  every  solace  dear. 
And  every  smiling  gaiety  of  life. 

The  prudent  huntsman  therefore  will  supply 
With  annual  large  recruits  his  broken  pack, 
And  propagate  their  kind.     As  from  the  root 
Fresh  scions  still  spring  forth  and  daily  yield 
New  blooming  honours  to  the  parent-tree. 
Far  shall  his  pack  be  fam'd,  far  sought  his  breed, 
And  princes  at  their  tables  feast  those  hounds 
His  hand  presents,  an  acceptable  boon. 

Ere  yet  the  Sun  through  the  bright  Ram  has  urg'd 
His  steepy  course,  or  mother  Earth  unbound 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  Western  gale ; 
Wh«i  feathered  troops,  their  social  leagues  dissolved. 
Select  their  mates,  and  on  the  leafless  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  nest,  • 
Hark  well  the  wanton  females  of  thy  pack, 
That  curl  their  taper  tails,  and  frisking  court 
Their  pyebald  mates  enamoured;  their  red  eyes 
Flash  fires  impure ;  nor  rest,  nor  food  they  take. 
Goaded  by  furious  love.     In  seperate  celb 
Confine  them  now,  lest  bloody  civil  wars 
Annoy  thy  peacefiil  state.     If  left  at  large, 
The  growlmg  rivals  in  dread  battle  join. 
And  rode  encounter ;  on  Scamander's  streams 
Heroes  of  old  with  far  less  fury  fought 
For  the  bright  Spartan  dame,  their  valour's  prize. 
Mangled  and  torn  thy  favourite  hounds  shall  lie, 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground ;  thy  kennel  shall  appear 
A  field  of  blood :  like  some  unhappy  town 
In  civil  broils  confus'd,  while  Discord  shakes 
Her  bloody  scourge  aloft,  fierce  parties  rage. 
Staining  their  impious  hands  in  mutual  death. 
And  still  the  be^  beloved,  and  bravest  fall : 
Such  are  the  dire  effects  of  lawless  love. 

Huntsman  !  these  ills  by  timely  prudent  care 
Prevent :  for  every  longing  dame  select 
Some  happy  paramour ;  to  him  alone 
In  leagues  connubial  join.     Consider  well 
His  Lineage;  what  his  fathers  did  of  old, 
Qiiefs  of  the  pack,  and  first  to  climb  the  rock. 
Or  plunge  into  the  deep,  or  tread  the  brake 
WiUi  thorn  sharp-pointed,pla8h'd,and  briarsinwoven. 
Observe  with  care  his  shape,  sort,  colour,  size. 
Nor  will  sagacious  huntsmen  less  regard 
His  inward  habits :  the  vain  babbler  shun. 
Ever  loquacious,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
His  foolish  offspring  shall  olfend  thy  ears 
With  fialsc  alarms,  and  loud  impertinence. 
Nor  less  the  shifting  cur  avoid,  that  breaks 
Illusive  from  the  pack ;  to  the  next  hedge 
Devious  he  strajrs,  there  every  muse  he  tries : 
If  haply  then  he  cross  the  steaming  scent. 
Away  he  flies  vain-glorious ;  and  exults 
As  of  the  pack  supreme,  and  in  bis  speed 
And  strength  nnrivall'd.     Lo  !  cast  far  behind 
His  vex'd  associates  pant,  and  labouring  strain 
To  climb  the  steep  ascent     Soon  as  they  reach 
Til'  insulting  boaster,  his  false  courago  fails. 
Behind  he  lags,  doom'd  to  the  fatal  noose, 
His  master's  hate,  and  scorn  of  all  the  field. 
What  can  from  such  be  hop'd,  but  a  base  brood 
Of  coward  curs,  a  firantic,  vagrant  race  ? 


When  now  the  third  revolving  Moon  appears. 
With  sharpened  horns,  above  th'  horizon's  brink. 
Without  Lucina's  aid,  expect  thy  hopes 
Are  amply  crown'd ;  short  pangs  produce  to  light 
The  smoking  litter  j  crawling  helpless,  blind. 
Nature  their  guide,  they  seek  the  pouting  teat 
That  plenteous  streams.     Soon  as  the  tender  dam 
Hasform'd  them  with  hertmgue,  with  pleasure  view 
The  marks  of  their  renown'd  progenitors. 
Sure  pledge  of  triumphs  yet  to  come.     All  these 
Select  with  joy;  but  to  the  merciless  flood 
F4Xpose  the  dwindling  refuse,  nor  overload 
Th'  indulgent  mother.     If  thy  heart  relent. 
Unwilling  to  destroy,  a  nurse  provide, 
And  to  the  foster  parent  give  the  care 
Of  thy  superfluous  brood;  she'll  cherish  kind 
The  alien  offspring ;  pleas'd  thou  shalt  behold 
Her  tenderness,  and  hospitable  love. 

If  frolic  now  and  playful  they  desert 
Their  gloomy  cell,  and  on  the  verdant  turf, 
With  nerves  improv'd,  pursue  the  mimic  chase. 
Coursing  around ;  unto  the  choicest  fi  iends 
Commit  thy  valued  prize :  the  rustic  dames 
Shall  at  thy  kennel  wait,  and  in  their  laps 
Receive  tliy  growing  hopes,  with  many  a  kiss 
Caress,  and  dignify  their  little  charge 
With  some  great  title,  and  resounding  name 
Of  high  import     But  cautious  here  obser%'e 
To  check  their  youthful  ardour,  nor  permit 
The  unexperienc'd  younker,  immature. 
Alone  to  range  the  woods,  or  haunt  the  brakes 
Where  dodging  conies  sport ;  his  nerves  unstrung. 
And  strength  unequal ;  the  laborious  chase 
Shall  stint  his  grouth,  and  his  rash  forward  youth 
Contract  such  vicious  habits,  as  thy  care 
And  late  correction  never  shall  re<:laim. 

When  to  full  strength  arriv'd,  mature  and  bold. 
Conduct  them  to  the  field  ;  not  all  at  once. 
But  as  thy  cooler  prudence  shall  direct, 
Select  a  few,  and  form  them  by  degrees 
To  stricter  discipline.     With  these  consort 
The  stanch  and  steady  sages  of  thy  pack 
By  long  experience  vers'd  in  all  the  wiles. 
And  subtle  doublings  of  the  various  Chase. 
l\asy  the  lesson  of  the  youthful  train 
When  instinct  prompts,  and  when  example  guides. 
If  the  too  forwanl  younker  at  the  head 
Press  boldly  on  in  wanton  sportive  mo<jd. 
Correct  his  haste,  and  let  him  feel  abash'd 
The  ruling  whip.     But  if  he  stoop  behind 
In  wary  ni(xiest  guise,  to  his  own  nose 
Confiding  sure  ;  give  him  full  scope  to  work 
His  winding  way,  and  with  thy  voice  applaud 
His  patience,  and  his  care;  soon  -^lialt  thou  view 
The  hopeful  pupil  h  ader  of  his  tribe, 
And  all  the  listening  pack  attend  his  call. 

Oft  lead  them  fo»1h  where  wanton  lambkins  play. 
And  bleating  dams  with  jealous  eyes  obsene 
Their  tender  care.     If  at  the  CRmdintr  flock 
He  bay  presumptuous,  or  with  eager  haste 
T*ur-vie  them  scatter'd  o  or  tlie  veniant  plain 
In  the  foul  fact  attach'd,  to  the  strotig  ram 
Tic  fast  the  rash  oiTt  nder.     See  !  at  first 
His  bnin'd  companion,  fearful  and  amaz'd. 
Shall  (Iras;  him  tremblinir  o'er  the  rui^^ed  ground; 
Tl.en,  witii  his  load  fatign'd,  shall  turn  a-head. 
And  with  his  cujTd  hard  front  iiv^essant  peal 
The  pantinif  wn-tch  ;  till,  breat.W'ss  uuil  astunn'd, 
StrctoU'd  on  the  tutf  he  lie.     Tkcu  sijaie  not  tkoa 
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The  tvining  whip,  but  ply  his  bleeding  sides 
Lash  after  lash,  aiid  with  thy  threatening  voice. 
Harsh-echoing  from  the  hills,  inculcate  loud 
His  vile  offence.     Sooner  shall  trembling  doves 
Escap'd  the  hawk's  sharp  talons,  in  mid  air. 
Assail  their  dangerous  ft»e,  than  he  once  more 
Distuirb  the  peaceful  flocks.     In  tender  age 
Thus  youth  is  trained  j  as  curious  artists'  bend 
The  taper  pliant  twig,  or  potters  form 
Their  soft  and  duytile  clay  to  various  shapes. 

Nor  is  *t  enough  to  breed  j  but  to  presence, 
Must  be   the  huntsman's  care.    The    stanch  old 

hounds, 
Guides  of  thy  pack,  though  but  in  number  few. 
Are  yet  of  great  account ;  shall  oft  untie 
The  Gordian  knot,  when  reason  at  a  stand 
Puzzling  is  lost,  and  all  thy  art  is  vain. 
O'er  clogging  fallows,  o'er  dry  plaster'd  roads 
O'er  floated  meads,  o'er  plains  with  flocks  distain'd 
Rank -scenting,  these  must  lead  the  dubious  way. 
As  party-chiefs  in  senates  who  pre>«ide. 
With  pleaded  reason  and  with  well-tum'd  speech, 
Conduct  the  starinq:  multitude  ;  so  these 
Direct  the  pack,  who  with  joint  cr\'  approve, 
And  loudly  boast  discoveries  not  their  own, 

Unnumber'd  accidents,  and  various  ills, 
Attend  thy  pack,  hang  hoverinjr  o'er  their  heads. 
And  point  the  way  that  leads  to  Death's  dark  cave. 
Short  is  their  span ;  few  at  the  date  arrive 
Of  ancient  Argus  in  old  Homer's  song 
So  highly  honour'd  :  kind,  sagacious  bnite  ! 
Not  ev'n  Minerva's  wisdom  could  conceal 
Thy  much-lov'd  master  from  thy  nicer  sense. 
Dying  his  loixi  he  own'd,  view'd  him  all  o'er 
With  eager  eyes,  then  clos'd  those  eyes,  well  pleas'd. 

Of  lesser  ills  the  Muse  declines  to  sing. 
Nor  stoops  so  low;  of  these  each  groom  can  tell 
The  proper  remedy.     But  O  !  what  care, 
What  prudence,  can  prevent  madness,  the  worst 
Of  mala<lies  ?  Terrific  pest !  that  blasts 
The  huntsman's  hopes,  and  desolation  spreads 
Througli  all  th'  unpeopled  kennel  unrestrain'd. 
More  fatal  than  th'  envenom'd  viper's  bite; 
Or  that  Apulian  spider's  poisonous  sting, 
Hcal\l  by  the  pleasing  antidote  of  sounds. 

When  Sinus  reigns,  and  the  Sun's  parching  beams 
Bake  the  dry  gaping  sniface,  visit  thou 
Eaih  ev'n  and  morn,  with  quick  ohser\ant  eye, 
Thy  panting  pack.     If,  in  (lark  sullen  uiood, 
The  glouting  liound  refuse  his  wonted  meal. 
Retiring  to  some  close,  obscure  retreat. 
Gloomy,  disconsolate :  with  speed  remove 
The  poor  infectious  wretch,  and  in  strvmcc  chains 
Bind  him  suspected.     Thus  that  dire  (li>ease 
Which  art  can't  cure,  wise  caution  may  prevent. 

But,  this  netilected,  soon  expect  a  change, 
A  dismal  chanu:e,  confusion,  hen/y,  death. 
Or  in  some  dark  recess  the  sen-^el'ss  brute 
Sits  sadly  pining;  deep  melancholy. 
And  black  dt'spair,  upon  his  clouded  brow 
flans:  lowerin.2; ;  from  his  half  ojieniiii;  jaws 
The  clammy  vt-nom,  and  inf<'Cti(tus  froth, 
Distillinir  fall;   and  from  hi'^  lun.u:s  iuflam'd, 
Malicnant  vapours  taint  the  ambient  air, 
Brcathin^r  perdition  :   his  dim  eyes  are  irlazM, 
He  droops  his  ptiisive  head,  his  tremhlinc;  limbs 
No  more  supjKiit  his  weitiht ;  al)ieet  he  lies, 
Dumb,  splrltUss,  benunib'd ;  till  FX'ath  at  last 
Gracious  attends,  and  kindly  brings  reUef. 


Or,  if  outrageous  froini,  behoM,  alts ! 
A  yet  more  dreadful  scene ;  his  glaring  eyei 
Redden  with  fury,  like  some  angry  boar 
Churning  he  foams ;  and  on  hi«  back  erect 
His  pointed  bristles  rise ;  his  tail  incarv'd 
He  drops,  and  with  harsh  broken  bowlings  rendi 
T^e  poison -tainted  air ;  with  rough  hoane  voice 
Incessant  bays,  and  snuifs  the  infectious  breeze; 
This  way  and  that  he  stares  aghast,  and  starts. 
At  his  own  shade  :  jealous,  as  if  he  deem'd 
The  world  his  foes.     If  haply  towards  the  stream 
He  cast  his  roving  eye,  cold  horrour  chills 
H's  soul ;  averse  he  flies,  trembling,  appali'd. 
Now  frantic  to  the  kennel's  utmost  verge 
Raving  he  runs,  and  deals  destruction  round. 
The  pack  fly  diverse ;  for  whate'er  he  meets 
Vengeful  he  bites,  and  ever>'  bite  is  death. 

If  now  perchance  through  the  weak  fence  escap'd 
Far  up  the  wind  he  roves,  with  open  mouth 
Inhales  the  cooling  brec/e ;  nor  man,  nor  beast. 
He  spares  implacable.     The  hunter-horse, 
Once  kind  associate  of  his  sylvan  toils, 
(Who  haply  now  without  the  kennel's  mound 
Crops  the  rank  mead,  and  listening  hears  with  joy 
The  cheering  cry,  that  mom  and  eve  salutes 
His  raptur'd  sense)  a  wretched  victim  falls. 
rnha,)py  quadniped  !  no  more,  alas  I 
Shall  thy  fond  master  with  his  voice  applaud 
Thy  gentleness,  thy  speed  ;  or  with  his  hand 
Stroke  thy  soft  dappled  sides,  as  he  each  day 
\  isits  thy  stall,  well  pleas'd  ;  no  more  shalt  thoa 
With  sprightly  neighings,  to  the  winding  horn, 
And  the  loud  opening  pack  in  conceit  join'd, 
(ilad  his  proud  heart.     For  oh  !  the  secret  wound 
Rankling  inflames,  he  bites  the  ground,  and  dies ! 
Hcuee  to  the  village  with  pernicious  haste 
Baleful  he  bends  his  course:  the  village  flies 
Alanu'd  ;  the  tender  mother  in  her  arms 
Hu^s  close  the  trembling  babe ;  the  doors  arc  barrM, 
And  flying  curs,  by  native  instinct  taught. 
Shun  the  contagious  bane ;  the  rustic  bands 
Hurry  to  arms,  the  rude  militia  seize 
Wiiate'erat  hand  they  lind ;  clubs,  forks,  or  guns, 
From  every  <]uarter  charge  the  furious  foe. 
In  uiM  disorder,  and  unctmth  array: 
Till,  now  V.  ith  wounds  on  wounds  oppress'd  and  gor'd. 
At  one  short  poisonous  gasp  he  breathes  his  last. 

Hence  to  the  kennel,  Muse,  return,  and  view 
With  heavy  heart  that  ho-^pital  of  woe; 
Wh<  re  Horrour  stalks  at  large  !  insatiate  Death 
Sits  growling  o'er  his  prey:   each  hour  presents 
A  ilill'erent  scene  of  ruin  and  distress. 
How  busy  art  thou,  Fate  !  and  how  severe 
Thy  pointed  wrath  !  ttie  dying  and  the  dead 
Promi.xMious  lie;  o'er  these  the  living  tight 
In  one  eternal  broil ;  not  conscious  why 
Nor  yet  with  whom.     So  dnmkards,  in  their cnp!«, 
S])are   not  their   friends,  while  senseless  squabble 
reigns. 

Huntsman  I  it  much  behoves  thee  to  avoid 
Tlie  perilous  debate  !   Ah!   rouse  up  all 
Thy  vigilance,  and  tread  the  treacherous  ground 
With  careful  step.     Tiiy  fin^  unquench'd  preserve, 
.\s  erst  tiie  \o<U\\  flames;  the  pointed  steel 
In  the  hot  embers  liile  ;  and  if  surpriz'd 
Thou  fecKt  the  deadly  bite,  quick  urge  it  home 
luto  tiie  recent  s<ire,  and  cauterize 
The  wound ;  spare  not  thy  flesh,  nor  dread  th'  event : 
Vulcan  jiliall  save  when  ii:!sculapius  fails. 
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Here  slKMild  the  Ipionrin;  Mase  recount  the  means 
To  stop  this  growing  plague.     And  here,  alas ! 
Each  hand  presents  a  sovereign  cure,  and  boasts 
In&llibility,  but  boasts  in  vhin. 
On  this  depend,  each  to  his  separate  seat 
Confine,  in  fetters  bound ;  give  each  his  mess 
Apart,  his  range  in  open  air ;  and  then 
If  deadly  symptoms  to  thy  grief  appear. 
Devote  the  wretch,  and  let  him  gi-eatly  fall, 
A  generous  victim  for  the  public  weal. 

Sing,  philosophic  Muse,  the  dire  effects 
Of  this  contagious  bite  on  hapless  man. 
The  rustic  swains,  by  long  tradition  taught 
Of  leeches  old,  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
TTie  bite  impressed,  to  the  sea  coasts  repair. 
Plung'd  in  the  briny  flood,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Now  journeys  home  secure ;  but  soon  shall  wish 
The  seas  as  yet  had  cover'd  him  beneath 
The  foaming  surge,  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
A  fate  more  dismal,  and  superior  ills 
Hang  o'er  his  head  devoted.     When  the  Moon, 
Closing  her  monthly  round,  returns  again 
To  glad  the  night  j  or  when  fiill-orb'd  she  shines 
High  in  the  vault  of  Heaven ;  the  lurkmg  pest 
Begins  the  dire  assault     The  poisonous  foam 
Through  the  deep  wound  instiird  with  hostile  rage. 
And  all  its  fiery  particles  saline, 
Invades  th'  arterial  fluid  :  whose  red  waves 
Tempestuous  heave,  and,  their  cohesion  broke, 
Fermenting  boil ;  intestine  war  ensues. 
And  order  to  confusion  turns  embroil'd. 
Now  the  distended  vessels  scarce  contain 
The  wild  uproar,  but  press  each  weaker  part 
Unable  to  resist:  the  tender  brain 
And  stomach  suffer  most ;  convulsions  shake 
His  trembling  nerves,  ami  wandering  pungent  pains 
Pinch  sore  the  sleepless  wretch ;  his  fluttering  pulse 
Oft  intermits  j  pensive,  and  sad,  he  mourns 
His  cruel  fete,  and  to  his  weeping  friends 
Laments  in  vain  ;  to  hasty  anger  pvpne , 
Resents  each  slight  oftence,  walks  with  quick  step. 
And  wildly  stares ;  at  last  with  boundless  sway 
The  tyrant  frenzy  reigns  :  for  as  the  do^ 
(Whose  fatal  bite  convey'dth'  infectious  bane) 
Raving  he  foams,  and  howls,  and  barks,  and  bites, 
Like  agitations  in  his  boiling  blood 
Present  like  species  to  his  troubled  mind ; 
His  nature  and  his  actions  all  canine. 
So  (as  old  Homer  sung)  th*  associates  wild 
Of  wandering  Ithacus,  by  Circe's  charms 
To  swine  transfomi'd,  ran  grunting  thro'  the  groves, 
Dreadful  example  to  a  wicked  world  ! 
See  there  distrcss'd  he  lies  !  parch'd  up  wi*h  fliirst, 
But  dares  not  drink.    Till  now  at  la^t  his  soul 
Trembling  escapes,  her  noisome  dungeon  leaves. 
And  to  some  purer  region  win^^s  awny. 

One  labour  yet  remains,  celestial  Maid  ! 
Another  element  demands  thy  son^. 
Ko  more  o'er  craggy  ste<'p,  throui^h  coverts  thick 
With  pointed  thorn,  and  briei-s  intricate, 
Urge  on  with  horn  and  voice  the  painful  pack: 
But  skim  with  wanton  wing  the  irrlguous  vale, 
Where  winding  streams  amiii  the  llowery  meads 
Perpetual  glide  along;  and  un(ler!nine 
The  cavern 'd  banks,  by  the  tenacious  roots 
Of  hoarj'  willows  aroli'd  ;  gloomy  retreat 
Of  the  bright  scaly  kind;  where  they  at  will 
On  the  green  watery  reed  their  pasture  t^ra/o, 
Suck  the  moist  soil,  or  slumber  at  their  ease. 


Rock'd  by  the  restless  brook,  that  draws  aslope 
It<*  humid  t«iin,  and  laves  their  dark  abodes. 
Where  rages  not  Oppression  }  Where,  alas ! 
Is  Innocence  secure  ?  Rapine  and  Spoil 
Haunt  ev'n  the  lowest  deeps ;  seas  have  their  sharkfl^ 
Rivers  and  ponds  enclose  the  ravenous  pike; 
He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  preyj  on  him 
Th'  amphibious  otter  feasts.     Just  is  his  fate 
Deserv'd :  but  tyrants  know  no  bounds ;  nor  spean 
That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide  greedy  jaws  j  nor  burnish  d  mail 
The  yellow  carp ;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th'  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson  spotted  trout,  the  river's  pride, 
And  beauty  of  the  stream.     Without  remorse. 
This  midnight  pillager,  ranging  around. 
Insatiate  swallows  all.     The  owner  mourns 
Th'  unpeopled  rivulet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntsman's  early  call^  and  sees  with  joy 
The  jovial  crew,  that  march  upon  its  banks 
In  gay  parade,  with  bearded  lances  arm'd. 

The  subtle  spoiler,  of  the  beaver  kind. 
Far  olF  perhaps,  where  ancient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow  trunk 
Contrives  his  wicker  couch  :  whence  he  surveyt 
His  long  purlieu,  lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  finny  shoals  his  own.     But  you,  brave  youths. 
Dispute  the  felon's  claim ;  try  every  root, 
And  every  reedy  bank  ;  encourage  all 
The  busy  spreading  pack,  that  fearless  plunge 
Into  the  flood,  and  cross  the  rapid  stream. 
Bid  nwks  and  caves,  and  each  resounding  shore, 
Pnxjlaim  your  bold  defiance ;  loudly  raise 
Each  cheering  voice,  till  distant  hills  repeat 
The  triumphs  of  the  vale.     On  the  soft  sand 
See  there  his  seal  impress'd  !  and  on  that  bank 
Behold  the  glittering  spoils,  half  eaten  fish, 
Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  his  feast. 
Ah  !  on  that  yielding  sag-bed,  see,  once  more 
Hi"*  seal  I  view.     O'er  yon  dank  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-fwted  prowler  bends  his  course, 
And  s<»eks  the  distant  shallows.     Huntsman,  bring 
Thy  eager  pack,  and  trail  him  to  his  couch, 
il&rk  !   the  loud  peal  begins,  the  clamorous  joy. 
The  srallant  chiding,  loads  the  trembling  air. 

Ye  Naiads  fair,  who  o'er  these  floods  preside, 
Rni  ■"  up  your  dripping  heads  alK>ve  the  wave. 
And  hear  our  meKnly.     Th'  harmonious  notes 
Flout  with  the  stream;  and  every  winding  creek 
And  hollow  rock,  that  o'er  the  dimpling  flood 
Noils  pendant,  still  improve  from  shore  to  shore 
Our  sweet  reiterated  ioys.     What  shouts  !    [soundt 
What    clamour    loud !    What    gay  heaij-cheering 
Trtfe  throuich  the  breathing  brass  their  mazy  way! 
Nor  (juiivs  of  Tritons  glad  with  sprightlier  strains 
The  (lanciiiLC  billows,  when  proud  Neptune  rides 
In  triutiijih  o'er  the  deep.     How  -greedily 
They  sfiurtthe  tishy  steam,  that  to  each  blade 
K:tnk  s'-enting  cliu:4^s  !   See!   how  the  morning  dewf 
Tfiey  s  veep,  that  from  their  fret  besprinkling  drop 
r)i^per>'d,  ae.  1  lerive  a  traek  oblique  behind. 
Now  on  iirm  land  they  ranue;  then  in  the  AikkI 
They  phi:i;ie  tuninitnons  ;   or  throui^'h  reedy  p(x)ls 
Rnstlin.:  tli;^y  witrk  their  wav  :   no  hoU^  escapes 
Their  curious  seareh.      With  quick  sensation  now 
Th(>  fuminj:  vajiuur  st"n2>  ;   Hotter  their  hearts, 
And  joy  it'd  inljlid  bursts  from  every  mouth 
In  louder  »}  mpiiuuicij.     Yon  hollow  trunk. 
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That  with  its  hoary  head  incurvM  salutes 

The  passing  wave,  most  be  the  tyrant^s  fbrt. 

And  dread  abode.     How  these  impatieat  climb, 

While  others  at  the  root  incessant  bay  ! 

They  put  him  down.     See,  there  he  drives  along ! 

Th*  ascending  bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  way. 

Quick  fix  the  nets,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 

Into  the  sheltering  deeps.     Ah !  there  he  vents  ! 

The  pack  plunge  headlong,  and  protended  spears 

Menace  destruction :  while  the  troubled  surge 

Indignant  foams,  and  all  the  scaly  kind, 

Affrighted,  hide  their  heads.     Wild  tumult  reigns, 

And  loud  uproar.     Ah,  there  once  more  he  vents  ! 

See,  that  bold  hoimd  has  seiz'd  him  !  down  they  sink 

Together  lost :  but  soon  shall  he  repent 

His  rash  assault.     See,  there  escaped,  he  flies 

Half-drown'd,  and  clambers  up  the  slippery  bank 

With  ouze  and  blood  distain'd.     Of  all  the  brutes. 

Whether  by  Nature  fbrm'd,  or  by  long  use. 

This  artful  diver  best  can  bear  the  want 

Of  vital  air.     Unequal  is  the  fight. 

Beneath  the  whelming  element     Yet  there 

He  lives  not  long  ;  but  respiration  needs 

At  proper  intervals.    Again  he  vents  ; 

Again  the  crowd  attack.     That  spear  has  pierc'd 

His  neck ;  the  crimson  waves  confess  the  wound. 

Fix'd  is  the  bearded  lance,  unwelcome  guest, 

Where'er  he  flies ;  with  him  it  sinks  beneath. 

With  him  it  mounts  5  sure  guide  to  every  foe. 

Inly  he  groans;  nor  can  his  tender  wound 

Bear  the  cold  stream.     Lo  !  to  yon  sedgy  bank 

He  creeps  disconsolate :  his  numerous  foes 

Surround  him,  hounds,  and  men.   Pierc'd  thro*  and 

thro*, 
On  pointed  spears  they  lift  him  high  in  air  ; 
Wriggling  he  hangs,  and  grins,  and  bites  in  vain  : 
Bid  the  loud  horns,  in  gay ly- warbling  strains, 
Proclaim  the  felon's  fate  ;  he  dies,  he  dies. 

Rejoice,  ye  scaly  tribes,  and  leaping  dance 
Above  the  wave,  in  sign  of  liberty 
Restor'd  ;  the  cruel  tyrant  is  no  more. 
Rejoice  secure  and  bless'd ,  did  not  as  yet 
Remain,  some  of  your  own  rapacious  kind; 
And  man,  fierce  man,  with  all  his  various  wiles. 

0  happy  !  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state. 
Ye  rangers  of  the  fields;  whom  Nature  boon 
Cheers  with  her  smiles,  and  every  element 
Conspires  to  bless.     What,  if  no  heroes  frown 
From  marble  pedestals  ;  nor  Raphael's  works, 
Kor  Titian's  lively  tints,  adorn  our  walls  ? 
Yet  these  the  meanest  of  us  may  behold  ; 
And  at  another's  cost  may  feast  at  will 
Our  wondering  eyes  ;  what  can  the  owner  more  ? 
But  vain,^las  !  is  wealth,  not  prac'd  with  power. 
The  flowery  landscape,  and  the  gilded  dome, 
And  vistas  opeiung  to  tlie  wearied  eye. 


Through  all  his  wide  domain ;  the  planted  gvore^ 
The  shrubby  wilderness,  with  its  gay  choir 
Of  warbling  birds,  can't  lull  to  sofl  repose 
Th'  ambitious  wretch,  whose  discontented  soul 
Is  harrow'd  day  and  night ;  he  mourns,  he  pines. 
Until  his  prince's  favour  makes  him  great.  . 
See,  there  he  comes,  th'  exalted  idol  comes  ! 
The  circle  's  fbrm'd,  and  all  his  fawning  slaves 
Devoutly  bow  to  earth  ;  from  every  mouth 
The  nauseous  flattery  flows,  which  he  returns 
With  promises,  that  die  as  soon  as  bom. 
Vile  intercourse  !  where  virtue  has  no  place. 
Frown  but  the  monarch  ;  all  his  glories  fade  ; 
He  mingles  with  the  throng,  outcast,  undone. 
The  pageant  of  a  day  ;  without  one  friend 
To  soothe  his  tortur'd  mind  ;  all,  all  are  fled. 
For,  though  they  bask'd  in  his  meridian  ray. 
The  insects  vanish,  as  his  beams  decline. 

Not  such  our  friends ;  for  here  no  dark  design. 
No  wicked  interest,  bribes  the  venal  heart ; 
But  inclination  to  our  bosom  leads. 
And  weds  them  there  for  life  ;  our  social  cups 
Smile,  as  we  smile;  open,  and  unreserv'd. 
We  speak  our  inmost  souls  ;  good-humour,  mirth, 
Sofl  complaisance,  and  wit  from  malice  free. 
Smooth  every  brow,  and  glow  on  every  cheek. 

O  happiness  sinc^cre  I  what  wretch  would  groav 
Beneath  the  galling  load  of  power,  or  walk 
Upon  the  slippery  pavemimts  of  the  great, 
Who  thus  could  reign,  uneniy'd  and  secure  ? 

Ye  guardian  powers  who  make  mankind  your  care. 
Give  me  to  know  wise  Nature's  hidden  depths 
Trace  each  mysterous  cause,  with  juHgmeut  read 
Th'  expanded  volume,  and  submiss  adore 
That  great  creative  Will,  who  at  a  word 
Spoke  forth  the  wondrous  scene.     But  if  my  soul 
To  this  gross  clay  confin'd  flutters  on  Earth 
With  less  ambitious  wing  ;  unskill'd  to  range 
From  orb  to  orb,  where  Newton  leads  the  way  ; 
And  view  with  piercing  eyes  the  grand  machine. 
Worlds  above  worlds  ;  subservient  to  his  voice. 
Who,  veil'd  in  clouded  majesty,  alone 
Gives  light  to  all ;  bids  the  grc^at  system  move. 
And  changeful  seasons  in  their  turns  advance, 
Unmov'd,  uncliaiiii'd,  himself:  yet  this  at  le^ 
Grant  nie  propitious,  an  indorious  life, 
Calm  and  serene,  nor  lo^t  in  false  pursuits 
Of  wealth  or  honours  ;  but  euouuh  to  raise 
My  droojiinix  friends,  preventiuu  modest  Want 
That  dares  not  ask.     And  if,  to  crown  my  joys. 
Ye  grant  me  h(;alth,  that,  ruddy  in  my  cheeks. 
Blooms  in   my    life's  decline;    fields,  woods,  and 

streams, 
Fach  towerins  hill,  each  humble  vale  below, 
Shall  hear  my  ciiwiring  voice,  my  hounds  shall  wako 
The  lazy  Morn,  and  glad  th'  horizon  round. 


I 
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A  BURLESQUE  POEM. 


IN  BLANK  VERSE. 


Nec  wm  anhni  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 
QuJUn  sit,  et  angustis  hunc  addere  rebus  honorem. 
8ed  me  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Kaptat  Amor     Juvat  ire  jugis,  qui  nulla  priorum 
Cafi^aliam  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i& 


TO 

MR.  HOGARTH. 


Permit  me,  sir,  to  make  choice  of  you  fcrr  my  patron,  being  the  greatest 
master  in  the  burlesque  way.  In  this  indeed  you  have  some  advantage  of 
your  poetical  brethren,  that  you  paint  to  the  eye  ;  yet  remember,  sir,  that 
we  give  speech  and  motion,  and  a  greater  variety  to  our  figures.  Your 
province  is  the  town  ;  leave  me  a  small  outride  in  the  country,  and  I  shall 
be  content-  In  this,  at  least,  let  us  both  agree,  to  make  vice  and  folly  the 
object  of  our  ridicule ;  and  wc  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  service  to  maa- 
kind.     I  am, 

sir, 

your  admirer,  and 

most  humble  servant, 

W.  S. 
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PREFACE. 


■^OTHING  is  more  common  than  for  us  poor  bards,  when  we  have  acquired  a  little  repntation,  la 
^^  print  ourselves  into  disgrace.  We  climb  the  Aonian  mount  with  difficulty  and  toil  ;  we  receive 
the  bays  for  which  we  languished}  till,  grasping  still  at  more,  we  lose  our  hold,  and  fall  at  once  to  the 
bottom. 

The  author  of  this  piece  would  not  thus  hefelode  se,  nor  would  he  be  murdered  by  persons  un- 
known. But  as  he  is  satisfied,  that  there  are  many  imperfect  copies  of  this  trifle  dispersed  abroad,  and 
as  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  he  shall  soon  be  exposed  to  view  in  such  an  attitude,  as  he  would  not 
care  to  appear  in  j  he  thinks  it  most  prudent  in  this  desperate  case  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
public,  and  offer  this  whimsical  work  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  in  hope  that  he  stands  a  better  chance  for 
their  indulgence,  now  it  has  received  his  last  hand,  than  when  curtailed  and  mangled  by  others. 

The  poets  of  almost  all  nations  have  celebrated  the  games  of  their  several  countries.  Homer  began, 
and  all  the  mimic  tribe  followed  the  example  of  that  great  father  of  poetry.  Even  our  own  Milton, 
who  laid  his  scene  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sublunary  world,  has  found  room  for  descriptions  of  this  sort, 
and  has  performed  it  in  a  more  sublime  manner  than  any  who  went  before  him.  His,  indet'd,  are 
sports  ;  but  they  are  the  sports  of  angels.  This  gentleman  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his 
countrymen,  the  British  freeholders,  who,  when  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  are  by  no  means 
persons  of  a  despicable  figure ;  but  eat  and  drink  as  phmtifully,  and  fight  as  heartily,  as  the  greatest 
hero  in  the  Iliad.  There  is  also  some  use  in  descriptions  of  this  nature,  since  nothing  gives  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  genius  of  a  nation,  than  their  sports  and  diversions.  It  we  see  pefjple  dancing,  even 
in  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle  always  at  their  heels,  we  are  soon  convinced  of  the  levity  and  volatile 
spirit  of  those  merry  slaves.  The  famous  bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Quixotism  and  romantic 
taste  of  the  Spaniards.  And  a  country-wake  is  too  sad  an  image  of  the  infirmities  of  our  own  people : 
we  see  nothing  but  broken  heads,  bottles  flying  about,  tables  overturned,  outrageous  drunkenness, 
and  eternal  squabble. 

Thus  much  of  the  subject ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  touch  a  little  upon  tlie  style.  One  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  most  candid  critics  of  this  age  has  informed  us,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  burlesque.  Be  pleased 
to  take  it  in  his  own  words,  Spectator,  Numb.  24-2.  **  JJurlesque  (says  he)  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first 
represent^  mean  persons  in  the  aceoutroinents  of  heroes ;  the  otiier,  great  pei-sons  acting  and  speak- 
ing like  the  basest  among  the  people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  irj-^tancc  of  the  fir.^t,  and  Lucian's  gods  of  the 
second.  It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics,  whether  builesque  runs  best  in  h(  roic,  like  the  Dispensary; 
or  in  doggrel,  like  that  of  Hudibi-as.  I  think,  where  the  low  charai-ter  is  to  be  raised,  the  heroic  is 
the  most  proper  measure ;  but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  <legraded,  it  is  best  done  in 
doggrel."  Thus  far  Mr.  Addison.  If  tiicrcfure  the  heroic  is  the  proper  measure  where  the  low  cha- 
racter is  to  be  raised,  Milton's  style  must  l>e  very  proper  in  the  suhjeet  here  treated  of;  because 
it  raises  the  low  character  more  than  is  possible  to  be  done  under  the  r<'<traint  of  rhyme;  and  the  ri- 
dicule chiefly  consists  in  ralsinir  that  low  character.  I  be^'  leave  to  retV  r  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  poem  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Philips.  The  wht.le  pas>3i;(*  is  so  very  fine,  and  gives  so  clear 
.  au  idea  of  his  manner  of  writing,   that  the  reader  will  not  think  his  Inhuur  lost  in  runnin'^  it  o\-er. 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  manner  of  writing  contradicts  the  rule  in  Horace  : 
Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult. 
Monsieur  Boileau,  in  his  dissertation  u|)on  the  Joconde  of  de  la  Fontaine,  quotes;  this  pa«:sage  i;i  Ho- 
race, and  observes.  Que  eomme  i!  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  froid,  que  de  couter  une  cho^e  graude  en  stile 
has,  ausbi  n*y  a-t-il  de  plus  ridicule,  que  de  racouter  une  histoire  eomique  et  aljsunie  en  termcs  graves 
et  serieux.  But  then  he  justly  ad«ls  this  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  Horace;  ^  moins  que  ce 
serieux  ne  soit  atfecte  tout  expres  p  >ur  rendre  la  chose  encore  plus  bnrles^pie.  If  the  o!)St;rvation 
•f  that  celebrated  critic,  Momiieur  Dacier,  m  true,  Iluracc  himself,  in  the  wame  i::j[)i!»tle  to  the  Fl^os,  and 
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not  fiur  distant  from  the  nile  here  mentioned,  has  aimed  to  improye  the  burlesque  by  the  help  of  the 
•nbfimffj  iniiis  note  upon  this  verse : 

Debemur  morti  ties  nostraque;  slve  receptna 

Terril  Neptanus— • 
And  upon  the  five  following  verses  has  this  general  remark :  Toutes  ces  expressions  nobles  qu*  Horace 
entasse  dans  oes  six  vers  servent  a  rendre  plus  plaisante  ceUe  chute : 

Ne  dum  verborum  stet  honoe. 
Car  rien  ne  contribne  tant  au  ridicule  que  le  grand,*  He  indeed  would  be  severe  upon  himself  alone, 
who  Aonld  censure  this  way  of  writing,  when  he  must  plainly  see,  that  it  is  affected  on  purpose,  only 
to  raise  the  ridicule,  and  give  the  reader  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  Nothing  can  improve  a 
merry  tale  so  much,  as  its  being  delivered  with  a  grave  and  serious  air.  Our  imaginations  are 
agreeably  surprised,  and  fond  of  a  pleasure  so  little  expected.  Whereas  he,  who  would  bespeak  our 
laughter  by  an  affected  grimace  and  ridiculous  gestures,  must  play  his  part  very  well  indeed,  or  he  will 
fell  short  of  the  idea  he  has  raised.  It  is  true,  Viigil  was  very  sensible  that  it  was  difficult  thus  ta 
elevate  a  low  and  mean  subject : 

Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 

Quam  sit,  et  angustis  hunc  addere  rebus  honorem* 
Bat  tcUs  us  for  our  encouragement  in  another  place. 

In  tenui  labor,  at  tenuis  non  gloria,  si  quem 

Numina  lasva  sinunt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo. 
Mr.  Addison  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  adds,  that  the  difficulty  is  very  much  increased  by  writing  in 
blank  verse.  "  The  English  and  French  (says  he)  who  always  use  the  same  wonls  in  verse  as  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  are  forced  to  raise  their  language  with  metaphors  and  figures,  or  by  the  pompousnest 
of  the  whole  phrase  to  wear  off  any  littleness,  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts  that  compose  it. 
This  makes  our  blank  verse,  where  there  is  no  rhjTne  to  support  the  expression,  extremely  difficult 
to  such  as  are  not  masters  of  the  tongiie;  especially  when  they  write  upon  low  subjects.^*  Remarks 
upon  Italy,  p.  99.  Biit  there  is  even  yet  a  crreater  difficulty  behind :  the  writer  in  this  kind  of  bur- 
lesque must  not  only  keep  up  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  style,  but  an  artful  sneer  should  appear 
through  the  whole  work ;  and  every  man  will  judge,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  blend  together  the  hero 
and  the  harlequin. 

If  any  person  should  want  a  key  to  this  poem,  his  curiosity  shall  be  gratified :  I  shall,  in  plain  words, 
tell  him,  "  It  is  a  satire  against  the  luxury,  the  pride,  the  wantonness,  and  quarrelsome  temper,  of 
the  middling  sort  of  people."  As  these  are  the  proper  and  genuine  cause  of  that  bare-faced  kna- 
very, and  almost  universal  poverty,  which  reign  without  control  in  every  place ;  and  as  to  these 
we  owe  our  many  bankrupt  farmers,  our  tratie  decayed,  and  lands  uncultivated  ;  the  author  has 
reawnto  hope,  that  no  honest*  man,  who  loves  his  country,  will  think  this  short  reproof  out  of  season: 
for,  perhaps,  this  merry  way  of  bantering  men  into  virtue  may  have  a  better  effect  than  the  most  seri- 
ous admonitions ;  since  many,  who  are  proud  to  be  thought  immoral,  are  not  very  fond  of  being 
ridiculous. 
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HOBBINOL. 


CANTO  1. 


THB   ARGUMENT. 


Proposition.  Invocation  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Phillips,  author  of  the  Cider  Poem  and  Splendid 
Sbilling.  Description  of  the  Val^  of  Evesham 
The  seat  of  Hobbinol ;  Hobbinol  a  preat  man  in 
his  village,  seated  in  his  wicker  smoking  his  pipe, 
has  one  only  son.  Young  Hobbinol 's  education, 
bred  up  with  Oanderetta  his  near  relation.  Young 
Hobbinol  and  Ganderetta  chosen  king  and  queen 
of  May.  Her  dress  and  attendants.  The  May- 
games.  Twangdillo  the  fiddler,  his  character. 
The  dancing.  Ganderetta's  extraordinary  per- 
formance. Bagpipes  good  music  in  the  H  ighlands. 
Milonides,  master  of  the  ring,  disciplines  the 
mob ;  proclaims  the  several  prizes.  His  speech. 
Pastorel  takes  up  the  belt  His  character,  his 
heroic  figure,  his  confidence.  Hobbinol,  by  per- 
mission of  Ganderetta,  accepts  the  challenge 
vaults  into  the  ring.  His  honourable  behaviour, 
escapes  a  scowering.  Ganderetta's  agony.  Pas 
torel  foiled.     Ganderetta  not  a  little  pleased. 

What  old  Menalees  at  his  feast  reveal'd 
I  sing,  strange  feats  of  ancient  prowess,  deeds, 
Of  high  renown,  while  all  his  listening  guests 
With  eager  joy  leceiv'd  the  pleasing  tale. 

0  thou  *  !  who  late  on  Vaga's  flowery  banks 
Slumbering  secure,  with  Stirom  2  well  bedew'd. 
Fallacious  cask,  in  sacred  dreams  were  taught 
By  antient  seers,  and  Merlin  prophet  old, 

To  raise  ignoble  themes  with  strains  sublime. 
Be  thou  my  guide ;  whilQ  1  thy  track  pursue 
With  wing  unequal,  through  the  wide  expanse 
Adventurous  ranpe,  and  emulate  thy  flights. 

In  that  rich  vale  3  where  with  Dobunian  *  fields 
C6ma%'ian  ^  borders  meet,  far  fam'd  of  old 
For  Montfort's  ^  hapless  fate,  undaunted  earl  -, 
Where  from  her  fruitful  urn  Avona  ponrs 
Her  kindly  torrent  on  the  thirsty  glebe, 
And  pillages  the  hills  t'enrich  the  plains ; 
On  whose  luxuriant  banks  flowers  of  all  hues 
Start  up  spontaneous;  and  the  teeming  soiV 
W'ith  hasty  shoots  prevents  its  owner's  prayer : 
The  pamper'd  wanton  steer,  of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing,  crops  his  del  cious  bane, 
Nor  knows  the  price  is  life  ;  with  envious  eye 
His  labouring  yoke-fellow  beholds  his  plight. 
And  deems  him  blest,  while  on  his  languid  neck 
In  solemn  sloth  he  tugs  the  lingerins:  plough. 
So  blind  are  mortals,  of  each  other's  state 
Mis-judging,  self-deceiv'd.     Here,  as  supi-eme. 
Stem  Hobbinol  in  rural  plenty  reigns 
O'er  wide-extended  fields,  his  large  domain. 

1  Mr.  John  Philips.  2  Strong  Herefordshire  cider. 
^  Vale  of  Evesham.        *  Gloucestershire. 

5  Worcestrrshire.  [ham. 

«  Simon  de  Montfort,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kves 


Th*  obsequious  villagen,  with  looks  sahmiM 
Observant  of  his  eye,  or  when  with  seed 
V  impregnate  Earth's  fat  womb,  or  when  to  bring 
With  clamorous  joy  the  bearded  harvest  home. 

Here,  when  the  distant  Sun  lengthens  the  nighti. 
When  the  keen  fws^s  the  shivering  former  warn 
To  broach  his  mellow  cask,  and  frequent  blasts 
Instruct  the  crackling  billets  how  to  blaze, 
In  his  warm  wicker-chair,  whose  pliant  twigt 
In  close  embraces  joined,  with  spacious  arch 
Vauit  his  thick-woven  roof,  the  bloated  churl 
lx)iters  in  state,  each  arm  reclin'd  is  prop*d 
With  yielding  pillows  of  the  softest  down. 
In  mind  compos'd,  from  short  coeval  tube 
He  sucks  the  vapours  bland,  thick  curling  clouds 
Of  smoke  around  his  reeking  temples  play  j 
Joyous  he  sits,  and,  impotent  of  thought. 
Puffs  away  care  and  sorrow  fr«»m  his  heart. 
How  vain  the  pomp  of  kings  •  Look  down,  yc  great. 
And  view  with  envious  eye  the  downy  nest. 
Where  soft  Repose,  and  calm  Contentment  dwell, 
Unbrib'd  by  wealth,  and  unrestrain'd  by  power. 

One  son  alone  had  blest  his  bridal  bed. 
Whom  go  -d  Calista  bore,  nor  long  survived 
To  share  a  mother's  joy,  but  left  the  babe 
To  his  paternal  care.     An  oqihan  niece 
Near  the  same  time  his  dying  brother  sent. 
To  claim  his  kind  support.     Tlie  helpless  pair 
In  the  same  cradle  slept,  nurs'd  up  with  care 
By  the  same  tender  hand,  on  the  same  breasts 
Alternate  hung  with  joy ;  till  reason  dawn'd. 
And  a  new  light  broke  out  by  slow  degrees : 
Then  on  the  flix>r  the  pretty  wantons  play'd, 
Gladding  the  farmer's  heart  with  growing  hopes^ 
And  pleasures  erst  uufelt.     Whene'er  with  cares 
Oppress'd,  when  wearied,  or  alone  he  doz'd. 
Their  harmless  prattle  sooth 'd  his  troubled  souL 
Say,  Hobbinol,  what  extasies  of  joy 
Thrill'd  through  thy  veins,  when,  climbing  for  a  kiss. 
With  little  palms  they  strok'd  thy  grizly  beard. 
Or  round  thy  wicker  whirl'd  their  rattling  cars  ? 
Thus  from  their  earlit^t  days  bred  up,  and  train'd. 
To  mutual  fondness,  with  their  stature  grew 
The  thriving  passion.     What  love  can  decay 
That  roots  so  deep  !   Now  ripening  manhood  curl'd 
On  the  gay  stripling's  chin  :  herjjant  ng  breasts. 
And  trenihling  bhishes  glowing  on  her  cheeks. 
Her  secret  wish  betrayM.     She  at  each  mart 
All  eyes  attracted  ;  but  her  faithful  shade. 
Young  Hobbinol,  lu'er  wandcr'd  from  her  side. 
A  frown  from  him  dash'd  every  rival's  hopes. 
For  he,  like  Peleus'  son,  was  prone  to  rage. 
Inexorable,  swift  like  him  c»f  foot 
\N'ith  ease  rould  overtake  his  dastard  foe, 
Nor  spar'd  the  suppliant  wretch.  And  now  approach 'd 
Those  merry  days,  when  all  the  nymphs  and  swains 
In  solemn  festivals  and  rural  sports, 
Pay  their  glad  homage  to  the  blooming  Spring. 
Young  Hobbinol  by  joint  consent  is  rais'd 
T'  imp(*nal  dignity,  and  in  his  hrmd 
Hriiiht  (Janderctta  tripp'd  the  jovial  queen 
IJf  Maia's  gaudy  month,  profuse  of  flowers. 
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from  etch  enAtnetl'd  ihead  tV  Attendant  nympbs> 
IkMded  with  odorous  spoils,  from  these  select 
Etch  flower  of  gorgeous  dye,  and  gariands  weave 
Of  party -coloured  sweets ;  each  busy  hand 
Adorns  the  jocund  queen :  in  her  loose  hair. 
That  to  the  winds  in  wanton  ringlets  plays, 
The  tufted  Cowslips  breathe  their  iaint  perfumes. 
On  her  refulgent  brow,  as  crystal  clear. 
As  Parian  marble  smooth.  Narcissus  hangs 
His  drooping  head»  and  views  his  image  there. 
Unhappy  flower  !  Pansies  of  various  hue. 
Iris,  and  Hyacinth,  and  Asphodel, 
To  deck  the  nymph,  their  richest  liveries  wear. 
And  lavished  all  their  pride.     Not  Flora's  self 
More  lovely  smiles,  when  to  the  dawning  year 
Her  opening  bosom  heavenly  fragrance  breathes. 
See  on  yon  verdant  lawn,  the  gathering  crowd 
Thickens  amain ;  the  buxom  nymphs  advance 
Usher'd  by  jolly  clowns  :  distinctions  cease. 
Lost  m  the  common  joy,  and  the  bold  slave 
Leans  on  his  wealthy  master,  unreprovM : 
The  sick  no  pains  can  feel,  no  wants  the  poor. 
Round  his  fond  mother's  neck  the  smiling  babe 
Exulting  clings ;    hard  by,  decrepit  age, 
Prop'd  on  his  staff,  with  anxious  thought  revolves 
His  pleasures  past,  and  casts  his  grave  remarks 
Among  the  heedless  throng.     The  vigorous  youth 
Strips  for  the  combat,  hopeful  to  subdue 
The  fair-one's  long  disdain,  by  vaiour  now 
Clad  to  convince  her  coy  erroneous  heart. 
And  prove  his  merit  equal  to  her  charms. 
Soft  pity  pleads  his  cause ;  blushing  she  views 
His  brawny  limbs,  and  his  undaunted  eye. 
That  looks  a  proud  defiance  on  his  foes. 
Resolv'd  and  obstinately  firm  he  stands ; 
Danger  nor  death  be  fears,  while  the  rich  prize 
Is  victory  and  love.     On  the  large  bough 
Of  a  thick-spreading  elm  Twangdilio  sits  : 
One  leg  on  liter's  banks  the  hardy  swain 
Left  undismay'd,  Bellona's  li^rhtning  scorch'd 
Hi^  manly  visage,  but  in  pity  left 
One  eye  secure.     He  many  a  painful  bruise 
Intrepid  felt,  and  many  a  gaping  wound. 
For  brown  Kate's  sake,  and  for  his  country's  weal : 
Yet  still  the  merry  bard  without  regref 
Bears  his  own  ills,  and  with  his  sounding  shell. 
And  comic  phyz,  relieves  his  drooping  trieiuls. 
Hark,  firom  aloft  his  tortur'd  cat-gut  squeals. 
Ho  tickles  every  string,  to  every  note 
He  bends  his  pliant  neck,  his  single  eye 
Twinkles  with  joy,  his  active  stump  l)eats  time  : 
Let  but  this  subtle  artist  softly  touch 
The  trembling  chords,  the  faint  expiring  swain 
Trembles  no  less,  and  the  fond  yielding  maid 
Is  tweedled  into  love.     See  with  what  pomp 
The  gaudy  bands  advance  in  trim  array  ! 
Love  beats  in  every  vein,  from  every  eye 
Darts  his  contagious  flames.     The\'  frisk ,  they  bound 
Now  to  brisk  airs,  and  to  the  speaking  strings : 
Attentive,  in  mid-way  the  sexes  meet ; 
Joyous  their  adverse  fronts  tliey  close,  and  press 
To  strict  embrace,  as  resolute  to  force 
And  storm  a  passage  to  each  other's  heart : 
Till  by  the  varying  notes  forewarn'd  back  they 
Recoil  disparted  :  each  witli  longing  eyes 
Pursues  his  mate  retiring,  till  again 
The  blended  sexes  mix ;  then  hand  in  hand 
Fast  lock'd,  around  they  fly,  or  nimbly  wheel 
Id  loazes  intricate.    The  jocund  troop, 


Pleas'd  with  their  grateful  toil,  indeMftnt  shake 
Their  uncouth  brawny  limbs,  and  knock  their  heels 
Sonorous ;  down  each  brow  the  trickling  balm 
In  torrents  flows,  exhaling  sweets  refresh 
The  gazing  crowd,  and  heavenly  fragrance  fills 
The  circuit  wide.     So  danc'd  in  days  of  yore. 
When  Orpheus  play'd  a  lesson  to  the  brutes, 
The  listening  savages ;  the  speckled  pard 
Dandled  the  kid,  and  with  the  bounding  roe 
The  lion  gambol'd.     But  what  heavenly  Muse 
With  equal  lays  shall  Qanderetta  sing,  i 

When,  goddess-like,  she  skims  the  verdant  plain. 
Gracefully  gliding  ?  Every  ravish'd  eye 
The  nymph  attracts,  and  every  heart  she  wounds. 
Tlic  most,  transported  Hobbinol !  Lo,  now. 
Now  to  thy  opening  arms  she  skuds  along. 
With  yielding  blushes  glowing  on  her  cheeks ; 
And  eyes  that  sweetly  languish ;  but  too  soon. 
Too  soon,  alas  !  she  flies  thy  vain  embrace, 
But  flies  to  be  pursued  j  nimbly  she  trips, 
And  darts  a  glance  sO  tender  as  she  turns,  / 

That,  with  new  hopes  reliev'd,  thy  joys  revive, 
Thy  stature's  rais'd,  and  thou  art  more  than  man. 
Thy  stately  port,  and  more  majestic  air, 
And  every  sprightly  motion  speaks  thy  love. 

To  the  loud  bag-pipe's  solemn  voice  attend. 
Whose  rising  winds  proclaim  a  storm  is  nigh. 
Harmonious  blasts  !  that  warm  the  frozen  blood 
Of  Caledonia's  sons  to  love  or  war, 
And  cheer  their  drof>ping  hearts,  robb'd  of  tlie  Sun's 
Enlivening  ray,  that  o'er  the  snowj*  Alps 
Reluctant  peeps,  and  speeds  to  better  climes. 

Forthwith  in  hoary  ma.i(;>ty  appears 
One  of  giirantic  size,  but  visage  wan, 
Milonides  tiie  strong,  renown'd  of  old 
For  feats  of  arms,  but,  bending  now  with  years. 
His  trunk  unwieldy  fmm  the  verdant  tuif 
He  rears  deliberate,  and  with  his  plant 
Of  toughtst  virg-in  oak  in  rising  aids 
His  trembling  limbs ;  his  bald  and  wrinkled  front, 
Kntrench'd  with  many  a  glorious  scar,  bespeak<« 
Submissive  reverence.     He  with  countenance  erii» 
B4jasts  his  past  deeds,  and  with  re<loubIetl  stroke* 
Marshals  the  crowd,  and  forms  the  circle  wide. 
Stem  arbiter  !   like  some  huge  rock  he  stands. 
That  breaks  th'  incumbent  waves  j  they  thronginy 

press 
In  troops  confus'd,  and  rear  their  foaming  heads 
F>;n;h  above  each,  but  from  superior  force 
Shrinking  repeli'd,  com]X)se  of  stateliest  view 
A  liquid  theatre.     With  hands  uplift, 
And  voice  Stentorian,  he  proclaims  aloud 
Each  rural  prize.     *'  To  him  whose  active  foot 
Foils  his  hold  fue,  and  rivets  him  to  earth, 
This  pair  of  i^loves,  by  curicuis  virs^in  hands 
Embroidcr'd,  seamM  with  silk,  andfrine'd  with  qold. 
To  him,  who  be.st  the  stiibiwm  hilts  can  wield. 
And  bloodv  marks  of  his  displea^^ure  h'ave 
On  his  opponent'?  liead,  this  beaver  white. 
With  silver  edgins^  grac'd,  and  scarlet  plume. 
Ye  taper  maidens  !     who«:e  impcti;  >us  speed 
Out  flies  the  roe,  nor  bends  the  tender  grass. 
See  here  this  prize,  tiiis  ri<'h  lac'd  smock  behold. 
While  as  your  bosoms,  as  your  kisses  soft     [i;r:ice 
Biestnyrnph!  whom  bounteous  Heaven's  peculiar 
Allots  this  pompous  vest,  and  worthy  deems 
To  win  a  virgin,  and  to  wear  a  bride." 

The  gifts  reful'_n;nt  da/zh-  all  tlie  crowd, 
In  specvIiJt'ssaUuiiratlnu  ilx'd,  unmov'd. 
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FA'n  he  who  now  each  glorious  palm  displays, 
In  siiilea  silence  views  his  batter'd  limbs, 
And  sighs  his  vigour  spent     Not  so  appal  I'd 
Young  Pastorel,  for  active  strength  renowu'd: 
Him  Ida  bore,  a  mountain  shepherdess  ; 
On  the  bleak  woald  the  new-born  infant  lay, 
ExposM  to  winter  snows,  and  northern  blasts 
Severe.     As  heroes  old,  who  from  great  Jove 
Derive  their  proud  descent,  so  mijcht  he  boast 
His  line  paternal :  but  be  thou,  my  Muse  ' 
No  leakv  blab,  nor  painful  umbrage  give 
To  wealthy  'squire,  or  doughty  knight,  or  peer 
Of  high  degree.  Him  every  shouting  ring 
In  triumph  crown'd,  him  every  champion  fear*d. 
From  Kift«gate  '  to  remotest  Henbury  '  . 
High  in  the  midst  the  brawny  wrestler  stands, 
A  stately  towering  object ;  the  tough  belt 
Measures  his  ample  breast,  and  shades  around 
His  shoulders  broad  j  proudly  secure  he  kens 
The  tempting  prize,  in  his  presumptuous  thought 
Already  gain'd  ;  with  partial  look  the  crowd 
Approve  his  clahn.     But  Hobbinol,  enrag'd 
To  see  th'  important  gifts  so  cheaply  won, 
And  uncontested  honours  tamely  lost. 
With  lowly  reverence  thus  acco<its  his  qurm. 
"  Fair  goddess  !  be  propitious  to  my  vows; 
Smile  on  thy  slave,  nor  Hercules  himself 
Shall  rob  us  of  this  palm  :  that  boaster  vain 
Far  other  port  shall  learn.*'     She,  with  a  look 
That  pierc'd  his  inmost  soul,  smiling  applauds 
His  generous  ardour,  with  aspiring  hope 
Distends  his  breast,  and  stirs  the  man  within  :     . 
Yet  much,  alas  !  she  fears,  for  nuuh  >!»■  l()\(s. 
So  from  her  arms  the  Paphian  queen  (li<;ii\is.s'd 
The  warrior  god  on  glorious  slaughter  bent, 
Provok'd  his  rage,  and  with  her  eyes  inflam'd 
Her  haughty  paramour.      Swift  as  the  winds 
Dispel  the  fleeting  mists,  at  once  he  strips 
His  royal  robes;  and  with  a  frown  that  chill'd 
The  blood  of  the  proud  youth,  active  he  bounds 
High  o'er  the  heads  of  multitudes  reclin'd  : 
But,  as  beseem 'd  one,  whose  plain  honest  heart, 
Nor  passion  foul,  nor  malice  dark  as  Hell, 
But  honour  pure,  and  love  divine,  had  fir'd, 
His  hand  presentin*r,  on  his  sturtly  foe 
Disdainfully  he  smiles  j  then,  quick  ai?  tho\ic:lit, 
AVith  his  left-hand  the  belt,  and  with  his  rid.t 
His  shoulder  seiz'd  fast  gripim;  ;  his  liuht  fmt 
Essay'd  the  champion's  strenirth  :  but  .inn  he  stood, 
Fix'd  as  a  mountain-ash,  and  in  \m  turn 
Bepaid  the  bold  aftront ;  his  homy  fist 
Fast  on  his  back  he  clos'd,  and  shook  in  air 
The  cumberous  load.     Nor  rest,  nor  pause  allow'd, 
Their  watchftd  eyes  instruct  their  busy  ft  et ; 
They  pant,  they  heave ;  each  nene,  each  sinew  's 

strain'd. 
Grasping  they  close,  beneatli  each  painful  gripe 
TTie  livid  tumours  rise,  hi  briny  ':treams 
The  sweat  distils,  and  from  their  batter'd  shins 
The  clotted  gore  distains  the  beaten  ground. 
F^ch  swain  his  wish,  each  trembling  nymph  conceals 
Her  secret  dread  ;  while  ever>'  panting  breast 
Alternate  fears  and  hopes  depress  or  raise. 
TTius  long  in  dubious  scale  the  contest  hung. 
Till  Pastorel.  impatient  of  delay, 
Collect  in?  all  his  force,  a  furious  stroke 
At  his  left;  ancle  aim'd  j  'twas  death  to  fall, 

^  Two  hundreds  in  Glocestcrshire. 


To  stand  impossible.    OGanderetta! 

What  horrours  seize  thy  soul !  on  thy  pale  cbedtl 

Tlie  roses  fade.     But  wavering  long  in  air. 

Nor  firm  on  foot,  nor  as  yet  wholly  fallen^ 

On  his  right  knee  he  siip'd,  and  nimbly  'scap'd 

The  foul  disgrace.     Thus  on  the  slackeu*d  rope 

The  wingy-footed  artist,  frail  support ! 

Stands  tottering ;  now  in  dreadful  shrieks  the  crowd 

Lament  his  sudden  fate,  and  yield  him  lost : 

He  on  his  hams,  or  on  his  brawny  rump. 

Sliding  secure,  derides  their  vain  distress. 

Up  starts  the  vigorous  Hobbinol  undismay'd. 

From  mother  F^rth  like  old  Anta?us  rais'd 

With  might  redoubled.     Clamour  and  applausa 

Shake  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  Avona's  banks 

Return  him  loud  acclaim :  with  ardent  eyes. 

Fierce  as  a  tiger  rushing  from  his  lair. 

He  grasp'd  the  wrist  of  his  insulting  foe. 

Then  with  quick  wheel  oblique  his  shoulder  point 

Beneath  his  breast  he  fix'd,  and  whirl'd  aloft 

High  o'er  his  head  the  sprawling  youth  he  dung : 

The  hollow  ground  rebel low'd  as  he  fell. 

The  crowd  press  forward  with  tumultuous  din; 

Those  to  relieve  tlieir  faint  expiring  friend. 

With  gratulations  these.  Hands,  tongues,  and  caps, 

Outrageous  joy  proclaim,  shrill  fiddles  squeak. 

Hoarse  bag-pipei»  roar,  and  Ganderetta  smiles. 


CANTO  II. 


THE  ARO-JMCNT. 


Th'^  fray.  Tonsorio,  Colin,  Hiiderbrand,  Cuddy, 
(^indaraxa,  'i'al^ol,  Avaro,  Cubbin,  CoUakin, 
Rhiiidiuigo.  Sir  Rhadamanth  the  justice,  at- 
tended with  nis  guards,  comes  to  quell  the  fray. 
Riiadamanth's  Sf>eech.  Tumult  a ppeas'd.  Cor- 
gonius  tiie  butcher  takes  up  the  hilts ;  his  charac- 
1«T.  The  Kiftsi^atians  consternation  ;  look  wist- 
fully on  Hoi>binol :  his  speech.  The  cudgel- 
playing.  Gorgonius  kno-k'd  down,  fells  upon 
Tw  anq;(IiHo ;  his  distress  j  his  lamentation  over  hit 
bioktn  liddle. 

I.ONc  while  an  universal  hubbub  loud. 

Deafening  eprh  ear,  had  dn»wn'deach  accent  mild; 

Till  bitiii.r  taunts  and  harsh  opprobrious  words 

\'ile  utterance  found.    How  weak  are  human  minds! 

ih»w  impotent  to  stem  the  swellintj  tide. 

And  without  insolence  enjoy  success  ! 

The  vale-inhal>itants.  proud,  and  elate 

With  victory,  know  n(»  restraint,  but  erive 

A  ](Kise  to  joy.     Their  champion  Hobbinol 

Vauritinff  they  raise,  alMue  that  earth-^m  fact 

Of  giants  old,  who,  piling  hills  on  hills, 

Pelion  on  Ossa,  with  rebellious  aim 

ISTade  war  on  Jove.     The  sturdy  mountaineers. 

Who  saw  their  mightiest  fall'n,  and  in  his  fall 

Their  h'tnours  past  impaired,  their  trophies,  won 

By  their  proud  fathers,  who  with  scorn  look'd  dowi 

Upon  the  suhiect  Vale,  sullied,  despoil'd. 

And  level'd  with  the  dust,  no  longer  bear 

The  keen  reproach.     But  as  when  sudden  fire 

Seize*?  the  ripen'd  grain,  whose  bending  ears 

Invite  the  n  aper^s  hand,  the  funous  god 

In  sooty  triumph  dreadftil  rides,  upborn 

On  winss  of  wind,  that  with  destnictive  breath 

Fred  the  fierce  flames ;  fi-om ridge  to  ridge  he  bounds 

Wide -wasting,  and  pem:«-ious  ruin  spreads; 
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5So  throogh  the  crowd  from  breast  to  breast  swift  flew 
The  propagated  rage ;  loud  vollied  oaths, 
Like  thunder  bursting  from  a  cloud,  gave  signs 
Of  wrath  awak*d.     Prompt  fury  soon  supplied 
With  arms  uncouth;  and  tough  well- seasoned  plants, 
Weighty  with  lead  infus'd,  on  either  host 
Fall  thick,  and  heavy ;  stools  in  pieces  rent, 
And  chairs,  and  forms,  and  batter'd  bovvis,  are  hurPd 
With  fell  intent ;  like  bombs  the  bottles  fly 
Hissing  in  air,  their  sharp-edg'd  fragments  drenched 
In  the  warm  spouting  gore ;  heaps  driven  on  heaps 
Promiscuous  lie.     Toosorio  now  advanc'd 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  :  his  broad  front 
Beneath  bis  shining  helm  secure,  as  erst 
Was  thine,  Mambrino,  stout  Iberian  knight ! 
Defied  the  rattling  storm,  that  on  hi?  head 
Fell  innocent     A  table's  raeii^ed  frame 
In  his  right-hand  h^  bore,  Herculean  club  ! 
Crowds,  pushed  on  crow<ls,  before  his  potent  arm. 
Fled  iirnominious ;  havock,  and  dismay, 
Hunt:  on  their  rear.     Collin,  a  merry  swain. 
Blithe  as  the  soaring  lark,  as  sweet  the  strains 
Of  his  soft  warbling  lips,  that  whistling  cheer 
His  labouring  team,  they  toss  their  heads  wrllpleas'd, 
In  gaudy  plumage  deck'd,  with  stem  di^dniu 
Beheld  this  victor  proud ;  his  generous  soul 
Brook*d  not  the  foul  disgrace.    Iliirh  o'er  his  head 
His  ponderous  ploujj:h-st»nffin  both  hand>  he  rais'd  ; 
Erect  he  stood,  and  stretch inc:  every  ner\'e, 
As  from  a  forceful  enyiue,  down  it  fell 
Upon  his  hollow Vl  helm,  that  yielding:  sunk 
Beneath  the  blow,  and  with  its  sharpen'd  edi^e 
Sheared  both  his  ears,  tliey  on  his  shiuilder*;  broad 
Hans  ragpred.    Quick  as  thou<;ht,  the  vi!i()rt>u>  youth 
Shortening  his  stiitV,  the  other  eu<l  he  darts 
Into  his  gaping  jaws.     Tousorio  lletl 
Sore  maim'd ;  with  pounded  teeth  and  clottr.l  ^ore 
Half-choak'd,  he  fled  ;  ^ith  him  tlie  !»ost  n  lir'd, 
Companions  of  his  shame  ;  all  but  the  stout, 
And  erst  unconquer'd  Hildebrand,  brave  iimu  ! 
Bold  champion  of  the  hills  !   thy  wciuhty  blows 
Our  fat,hers  felt  dismay 'd  ;  to  keep  thy  post 
Unmov'd,  whilom  thy  valour's  choice,  now  sad 
Necessity  compels  ;  decrepit  now 
With  ai?e,  and  stilTwith  honourable  wounds, 
He  stands  unterrify'd:  one  cnitcli  sustains 
His  frame  maiostic,  th'  other  in  his  liand 
He  wields  tremendous;    like  a  niouutaiu  boar 
In  toils  enclos'd  he  dare^  his  circliui!;  tors. 
They  shrink  aloof,  or  s»X)n  with  ^^haIn<^  rrpent 
The  rash  assault ;  the  rustic  heroes  tall 
In  heaps  around.     Cuddy,  a  dextrf)us  youth, 
When  force  was  vain,  on  fraudfid  art  rely'd  : 
CUkse  to  the  ground  luw-cowerinjr,  uu|»eic,'iv'd, 
Cautious  he  crept,  and  with  his  cnntked  bill 
Cut  sheer  the  frail  supj^irt,  prop  of  bis  au'c  : 
Reclini;  a  while  he  stotHl,  and  uieuacM  tierce 
Tfi'  insidious  swain,  reluct^int  now  at  leu^ztji 
Fell  prone,  and  plougli'd  the  du-t.     So  t  lie  tall  oak, 
Old  monarch  of  the  groves,  tint  loui:  liad  si.njd 
TTie  shook  of  warring  win<!s  and  tht;  red  bolts 
Of  an^rry  Jove,  shorn  of  bis  leafy  shade 
At  last,  and  inwardly  decay'd,  if  chance 
The  cruel  wo'Khnan  spy  the  friendly  spur. 
His  only  hold;  that  severM,  sck  n  lu-  uoiU, 
And  shakes  th'  encumberVl  njountaiu  as  he  falls. 

When  manly  valour  fail'd,  a  fiinale  arm 
Restor'd  the  ii^ht.     As  in  th'  atljaccut  bo  )t!i 
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Black  Cindaraxa's  busy  hand  prepared 
The  smoaky  viands,  she  beheld,  abash 'd,  ^ 

The  routed  host,  and  all  her  dastard  friends 
Far  scatt'r'd  o'er  the  plain  ;  their  shameful  flight 
Griev'd  her  proud  heart,  for,  hurried  with  the  stream, 
Ev'n  Talgol  too  had  fled,  her  darling:  hoy. 
A  flaming  brand  from  off  the  glowing:  hearth 
The  greasy  heroine  snatch'd  ;  o'er  her  pale  foes 
The  threatening  meteor  shone,  brandish'd  in  air. 
Or  round  their  hea<ls  in  ruddy  circles  play'd. 
Across  the  prostrate  Hil<lebrand  she  strode, 
Dreadfully  bright:  the  multitude  appalPd 
Fled  diflc-rent^ways,  their  beards,  their  hair  in  flames. 
Imprudent  she  pursued,  till  on  the  brink 
Of  the  next  pool,  with  force  united  press'd, 
And  waving  roimd  with  huge  two-handed  sway 
Her  blazing  arms,  into  the  muddy  lake 
The  bold  vii^go  fell.     Dire  was  the  fray 
Between  the  warring  elements ;  of  old 
Thus  Mulcilx'r,  and  Xanthus,  Dardan  stream, 
In  hidtous  battle  join'd.     Just  sinkin::  ^ow 
Into  the  boiling  deep,  with  suppliant  bands 
She  bcgg'd  for  life  ;  black  ouse  and  fdth  obsrent 
Hung  in  her  mattwl  hair;  the  shouting  crowd 
Insult  her  woes,  and,  proud  of  their  success,' 
The  diipi)ing  Amazon  in  triuni]>h  h'ad. 
Now,  lik«"  a  gatlieriug  storm,  the  rally'd  troops 
Biacken'd  the  plain.    Young  Taluol  from  their  front, 
\N  ith  a  fond  hn-er's  haste,  swift  as  the  Iiitul, 
That,  by  the  huntsman's  Aoice  alino'd,  bul  dud. 
Panting  returns,  and  seeks  the  ul  »orny  brake. 
Where  her  d.  ai-  fawn  lav  i»id,  into  tin-  boilh 
Impatient  ru-,h'd.      IJui  when  the  fatal  tale 
He  heard,  the  deare.>t  treasuK'  of  his  soul 
Purloin'd.  his  ( 'iudy  lost  ;   stilVen'd  and  pale 
A  while  !ie  stood  ;   his  kindling  ire  at  I.  .i-^lU 
P.Mi-st  forth  imp!  icablc,  and  iiijur'd  love 
Sb  t  Tulitiiin,  from  his  eyis  ;   a  spit  iie  seiii'd. 
Just  reeking  from  the  fat  syrloin,  a  long, 
Inwleidy  spear  ;  then  witli  ini[)i'Luo\is  ra^^e 
I'o-vs'd  forward  on  th'  enii-altlt  d  host,  that  shnuik 
.\t  his  a[)proacb.     The  rich  Avaro  lirst, 
His  Ht'<,hy  rump  b<»rM  mith  dishonest  wounds, 
1  l<-d  bellowing:   rmr  coidd  his  nunierons  Hocks, 
Nor  all  tl»'  aspiriucT  pyramids  that  grace 
His  va-.tl  '.veil  stor'd,  sa\e  tlie  penurious  clown. 
Here  Cuiibin  fell,  and  thiTe  younu  (' ollikiu, 
N'»r  his  fond  »iiother's  T)raycrs  nor  ar  !  nt  vows 
or  l..ve-si(  k  maid-,  could  move  rfle!.tlrss  Fat*-. 
\\hei<'"ei-  b<^  rau'fl,  with  his  Ur  b-ainint:  lain*' 
He  thiini'd  tb.lr  ran!;<,  and  all  their  baMl.-  .>urrv'.l 
\\'itli  inr.nv  an  iinoa.l  goar'd.     Then  <\a^t  around 
His  fnrio  is  e\cs,  it"liaj)iy  he  iniu'it  lind 
The  eaplivr  lair;    her  m  tht^  di'-t  h'^  "^py'd 
Croveh-iu,  dUcoeso!  It.' ;   tiiosf  |,,(k-.  that,  en.t 
So  bri'jht,  sl/iiie  like  the  i)oli>h''l  jel .  d-  lil'd 
V.ith  nun-  in^pure;   thither  uitli  twicv  hi\^f 
He  ran,  hr  !!.v..       Ihit  when  tl.e  -.vj,  tch'  d  ma'  ! 
Pro4raie  he.  \\r\\\],  d."forn«'d  witli  Lapiiicr  v.rti.i.l.^ 
An;l  u<-lt(  liii'i-  m  h'T  bl-^nl.  his  tr.anblmir  I'.tnd 
So  .o  <';-i»ppM  the  drradeil  lance;   on  h(  i  pale  <  '.,  ;-lvi 
f;ha.>ily  b.-  ea/M,  n  >r  felt  tii-'  p.alnu  <*o;:u, 
Tiiat  on  Mis  hare  d<'fcnce!f  -;  br  ."   f  I!  tli.-!: 
I'lom  e\-ery  arm  :   o'eq)ou('r\i  at  Ij-t.  d  ,v  n  -;..ik 
Hi>  ilp^opiii-  bead,  <ai  \u-i-  r..!d  bjc  ?-»  i>-:\     '  1. 
Had,  talifid  ]>nM-  !    if  on^i't  u'V  v.Mse  ;.\a  i, 
Nor  I'u  v'>  s  1  '«•  r  >\-  Tinn:  -\i.i]\  e'e;-  rtr.i.-e 
,  The  '.vc  «  ],  ol  y>'Av  h]\>K  ;   Liiad  British  La;  J« 
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In  ages  yet  to  ccyme,  on  festal  days 
Shall  chant  this  mournful  tale,while  listening  nymphs 
Lament  aruund,  and  every  generous  heart 
With  active  valour  glows,  and  virtuous  love. 
How  blind  is  popular  fury  !  how  pen^erse. 
When  broils  intestine  rage,  and  force  controls 
Keason  and  law !  As  the  torn  vessel  sinks, 
Between  the  burst  of  adverse  waves  o'erwhelm'd ; 
So  feres  it  with  the  neutral  head,  between 
Contending  parties  bruis'd,  incessant  peal'd 
With  random  strokes  that  undisceming  fall; 
Guiltless  he  suffers  most,  who  least  offends. 
Mundungo,  from  the  bloody  field  retir'd, 
Close  in  a  comer  plied  the  peaceful  bowl ; 
Incnrious  he,  and  thoughtless  of  events, 
Now  deeni'd  himself  contcal'd,  wropt  in  the  cloud 
That  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  the  thick  fogs 
Tiiat  hung  upon  his  brows ;  but  hostile  rage 
Infjuisitive  found  out  the  rusty  swain. 
His  short  black  tube  down  his  farr'd  throat  impelPd, 
Sta^'^ering  he  recl'd,  and  with  tenacious  gripe 
The  bulky  jorden,  that  before  him  stootl, 
Sc'Iz'd  falling ;  that  its  liquid  freight  dissjorg'd 
Upon  the  prostrate  clown  ;  floundering  he  lay 
Beneath  the  muddy  beverage  whelurd,  sO  late 
His  prime  deliglit.     Thus  the  luxurious  wasp. 
Voracious  insect,  by  the  fragrant  dregs 
AUur'd,  and  in  the  viscous  nectar  i)luug'd, 
His  liliny  pennons  struggling  flaps  in  vaui, 
I/)st  in  a  flootl  of  sweets.     Still  o'er  the  plain 
Fierce  onset,  and  tumultuous  battle  spread; 
And  now  they  fall,  and  now  they  rise,  iucens'd 
With  animated  rage,  while  nouglit  around 
Is  heard,  but  clamour,  shout,  and  female  cries, 
Aiul  curses  mix'd  with  gi-oans.     Di<cord  on  hiuli 
S!»<K)k  her  itifernal  scourge,  and  o'er  their  heads 
S-.rcam'd  with  malii^nant  joy;  when  lo  !  b{'t^\een 
The  warring  host^  apjjcar'd  sage  Uhadamanth, 
A  knigut  of  high  renown.     Nor  Quixote  bjlJ, 
Nor  Amadis  of  ^iaul,  nor  Hudibras, 
Mirror  of  knightliocKl,  e'er  could  vie  with  thee, 
Great  ^nltan  of  the  vale  !   thy  front  st.-vere, 
A^  humble  Indians  to  their  ]iago<ls  l.-ow, 
The  clowns  submits  approach.     'Hiemis  to  thee 
C(»mnnts  her  gohUn  ])alance,  where  she  weiQ,hs 
Til'  ai)amiornl  orphan's  si;^bs,  the  widow's  tears; 
T.y  thee  gives  sure  redress,  conilnrts  ilie  heart 
Oppress'd  viUh  w^c,  atul  rvai^  tliv^  s'n.piiaut  knee. 
Knell  bold  offender  hih-s  his  guilty  head, 
A>tonish'd,  when  thy  dtleu-ited  aim 
Draws  her  viniJie^ive  sword ;  at  thy  connmnd, 
Stern  minister  ol'  power  supreme  !   eaeli  ward 
.S<  iiflr.  forth  her  brawny  myrmidon-,  llieir  elubs 
r.lazonVl  with  royal  arms;  dispalcliful  luiste 
Sit*^  earnest  on  eacli  brow,  and  publi(!  care. 
Kneoinpass'd  round  with  the>"e  his  dreailful  guards. 
He  sp'tfi'd  his  solur  steed,  grizzled  with  a^v, 
And  v(  iierably  dtdl ;  his  stirru})s  streteh'd 
nt-ncatii  the  kni^'.illy  load;  one  bund  lie  fix'd 
ri;(,:i  his  saddU-bow,  the  other  palm 
Ji«  forr  liiin  sjncad,  like  some  giave  orator 
Jii  Alliens,  or  free  Home,  when  eliKjucnice 
Subdued  mankind,  and  all  the  listening  crowd 
lluiig  by  their  ears  on  his  persuasne  tuigue. 
ile  (.bus  tliu  janing  multitude  address'd.        [flower 
*'  Nei  vhlK)uri;,  and  fri<;inls,  and  conntrynun.  the 
Of  Kiftsgate  !   ah  '    uhaL  uu-ans  this  impious  bioil  ? 
Is  then  the  huuuhty  <iaal  no  more  your  eait:  ^ 
.^J■c  I.auduus  pljiiii '>u  au.,n  foi^ot,  that  tlius 


Ye  spill  that  blood  Inglorious,  waste  that  strength, 
AVhich,  well  employ 'd,  once  more  might  have  com- 
Thc  stripling  Anjou  to  a  shameful  flight  ?      [pdl'd 
Or,  by  your  great  forefathers  taught,  have  fix'd 
The  British  standard  on  Lutetian  towers  ? 
O  sight  odious,  detestable  !  O  times 
Degenerate,  of  ancient  honour  void  ! 
lliis  fact  so  foul,  so  riotous,  insults' 
All  law,  all  sovereign  power,  and  c^lls  aloud 
For  vengeance ;  but,  my  friends  !  too  well  ye  knoH 
How  slow  this  arm  to  punish,  and  how  bleeds 
This  heart,  when  forc'd  on  rigorous  extremes. 

0  countrjrmen  !  all,  all,  can  testify 
My  vigilance,  my  care  for  public  good. 

1  am  the  man,  who  by  your  own  free  choice  ' 
Si'lcct  from  all  the  tribes,  in  senates  rul'd 
l>ich  warm  debate,  and  emptied  all  my  stored 
Of  ancient  science  in  my  country's  cause. 
Wise  Tacitus,  of  penetration  deep. 

Each  secret  spring  re\  eal'd  ;  Thuanus  bold 
Breath'd  liberty,  and  all  the  mighty  dead, 
Rais'd  at  my  call,  the  British  rights  confirmed; 
While  Musgrave,  How,  and  Seymour  sneer'd  in  vain. 
1  am  the  man,  who  from  the  bench  exalt 
Tliis  voice,  still  grateful  to  your  ears,  this  voice 
Which  breathes  for  you  alone.  AVhere  is  the  wretch 
Distrcss'd,  who  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  law 
Entangled,  and  in  subtle  [iroblems  lost. 
Seeks  not  to  me  for  aid  !  In  shoals  they  come 
Neglected,  feeless  clients,  nor  return 
Tnedify'd  ;  scarce  greater  multitudes 
At  Delphi  sought  the  god,  to  learn  their  fete 
Fmm  his  dark  oracles.     I  am  the  man. 
Whose  watchful  j)rovidenCv^  beyond  the  date 
Of  this  frail  life  extends,  to  future  times 
P.eneticent ;  my  useful  schemes  shall  steer 
The  eoninion-weal  in  agrs  yet  to  come. 
Your  eliildren's  children,  taiiuht  by  me,  shall  keep 
Their  rght-:  inviolable :  and  as  Kome 
The  Sibyl's  sacred  hooks,  tho'  wrote  on  leaves 
And  scatter'd  o'er  the  junnuwl,  with  pious  awe 
Colheted  ;  so  your  sons  siiall  glean  with  care 
.My  hrli  »\v'd  frni-iMents,  every  j-crip  divine 
Ojiisult  int'nt,  of  more  intrinsic  worth 
Thnn  half  a  Vatican.     Hear  me,  my  friends  ? 
Hrar  ir.e,  niy  countrymen  !   Ob  suffer  not 
■Tiii.>  hoary  hea<l,  emnlMyd  f»r  you  alone. 
To  sink  with  sor.-o-.v  to  thf  '^rave."     He  spake, 
■Mitl  veiPd  his  l>o':nc-t  t')  the  croud.     As  «hcn 
The  «;ov<  r<-!i:n  ol'  the  lloiKis  o'er  th?*  rough  deep 
His  a'tsful  tridtn<"  siiales,  i.s  fury  falls, 
The  varrin:;  billows  on  each  hand  retire, 
And  foam,  and  rag*-  no  more.     All  now  is  hush'd, 
Tiie  multitude  aj^peas'd  ;  a  ehrniful  dawn 
Smiles  on  thf  li;  Ms,  the  waving  throng  subsides. 
And  the  loud  t^  inp«st  sinks,  becalm'd  in  |>cace. 
Gorgonius  iva\  with  haughty  strides  advanc'd, 
A  i;aunth;t  seiz'd,  firm  on  his  guaixl  he  stood 
A  formidable  fie,  and  doalt  in  air 
His  empty  blous,  a  pi <  hide  to  the  fight. 
Slaughter  his  trade ;  full  many  a  pamper'd  ox 
F<ll  by  his  fatal  hand,  the  bulky  beast 
l>ragi;'d  by  his  horns,  oft  at  one  deadly  blow^ 
His  iron  iii>t  descending  crush'd  his  skull, 
Ami  left  him  spuming  on  the  bloody  floor, 
W  hde  at  his  feet  the  guiltless  axe  was  laid. 
In  dubious  fight  of  late  one  eye  he  lost, 
Ikir'd  from  its  orb,  and  the  next  glancing  stroke 
Biuis'd  «<jre  Uie  fuin^  arch,  aui  bent  hjj  n«se  ; 
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Nathlcss  he  triumpb'd  on  the  well-fought  stage, 

HockJeian  hero !  Nor  was  more  deform 'd 

The  Cyclops  blind,  nor  of  more  monstrous  size, 

Nor  his  void  orb  more  dreadful  to  behold, 

Weeping  the  putrid  gore,  severe  revenge 

Of  subtle  Ithacus.     Terribly  gay 

In  his  buff  doublet,  larded  o*er  with  fat 

Ofslaughter*d  brutes,  the  well-oil'd  champion  shone. 

Sternly  he  gaz'd  around,  with  many  a  fix)wn 

Fierce  menacing,  provoked  the  tardy  foe. 

For  now  each  combatant,  that  erst  so  bold 

Vaunted  his  manly  deeds,  in  pensive  mood 

Hung  down  his  head,  and  fix'd  on  earth  his  eyes, 

Pale  and  dtsmay'd.     On  Hubbinol  at  last 

Intent  they  gaze,  in  him  alone  their  hope. 

Each  eye  solicits  him,  each  panting  heart 

Joins  in  the  silent  suit     Soon  he  perceiv'd 

Tbdr  secret  wish,  and  eas'd  their  doubting  minds. 

"  Ye  raenof  Kiftsgate!  whose  wide  spreading  fame 
In  ancient  days  were  sung  from  shore  to  shore. 
To  British  bards  of  old  a  copious  theme  ; 
Too  well,  alas !  in  your  pale  cheeks  1  view 
Your  dastard  souls.     O  mean,  degenerate  race; 
But  since  on  me  ye  call,  each  suppliant  eye 
Inntes  my  sovereign  aid,  lo  !  here  I  come. 
The  bulwark  of  your  fame,  tho'  scarce  my  brows 
Are  dry  from  glorious  toils,  just  now  achiev'd. 
To  vindicate  your  worth.     Lo  !  here  I  swear. 
By  all  my  great  forefathers'  fair  renown, 
By  that  illustrious  wicker,  where  they  sat 
In  comely  pride,  and  in  triumphant  sloth 
Gave  law  to  passive  clowns  ;  or  on  this  sjwt 
In  glory's  prime,  young  Hobbinol  expires, 
And  from  his  dearest  Ganderetta's  arms 
Sinks  to  Death's  cold  embrace  ;  or  by  this  hand 
That  stranger,  big  with  insolence,  shall  fall 
Prone  on  the  groimd,  and  do  your  honour  riiht." 

Forthwith  the  hilts  he  seiz'd ;  but  on  his  arm 
Fond  Ganderetta  hun?,  and  round  his  ncrk 
CurPd  in  a  soft  embrace.     Honour  and  lo\  e 
A  doubtful  contest  wag'd,  but  tVom  ht  r  s»K)n 
Hespmnsr  relentless,  all  her  teai-s  were  vain. 
Yet  oft  he  tum'd,  oft  sish'd,  thus  pleasing  mild  : 

"  111  should  1  merit  these  imperial  robes. 
Ensigns  of  majesty,  by  general  voice 
Cuafbrr'd,  should  pam,  or  death  itself,  avail 
T"j  shake  the  steady  purpose  of  my  •^oul.         [man 
Peace,   fair-one  !  peace  !   Heaven  will  protect  the 
By  thee  held  dear,  and  crown  thy  jicnerous  love.'* 

Her  from  the  listed  lif  Id  the  matrons  s:itre 
Reluctant  drew,  and  with  fair  spi'eches  suoth'd. 

Now  front  to  front  tlie  fearless  champions  meet; 
Gorproius,  like  a  tower,  whose  cloudy  top 
Invades  the  skies,  stood  Ipwcrnii?;  far  beneath 
The  strippling  Hobbinol  with  careful  eye 
Each  opening  scans,  and  each  unpruardcd  space 
Measures  intent.     While,  negli.c;(;ntly  Ix'ld, 
The  bulky  combatant,  whose  heart  elate 
Dis4ainM  his  puny  foe,  now  fondly  decm'd 
At  one  decisive  stroke  to  win,  unhurt. 
An  easy  victory ;  down  came  at  once 
The  ponderous  plant,  with  fell  malicious  rajje, 
Aim'd  at  his  head  direct ;  but  the  tough  hilts, 
Swift  interpos'd,  elude  his  eftbrt  vain. 
Tlie  cautious  Hobbinol,  with  ready  feet, 
Kow  shifts  his  ground,  retreating  :  then  again 
Advances  bold,  and  his  unguardt'd  shins 
Batters  secure  :  each  well-directed  blow, 
BiUa  to  the  quick,  thick  as  the  fallin^^  hail. 


The  strokes  redoubled  peal  his  liollow  sides : 
The  multitude,  amaz'd  with  horror,  view 
Tfie  rattling  storm,  shrink  back  at  every  blow, 
And  seem  to  feel  his  wounds  ;  inl^  he  groan'd. 
And  gnash *d  his  teeth,  and  from  his  bl.tod -shot  eye 
P^d  lightning  flash'd ;  the  fierce  tumultuous  rage 
Sliook  all  his  mighty  fabric.     Once  at^in 
Erect  he  stands,  collected,  and  resolv'd 
To  con(]uer,  or  to  die  :  swift  as  the  bolt 
Of  angry  Jove,  the  weighty  plant  descends: 
But  wary  Hobbinol,  whose  watchful  eye 
Perceiv'd  his  kind  intent,  slip'd  on  one  side 
Declining ;  the  vain  stroke  from  such  an  height. 
With  such  a  force  impelPd,  headlon^^  drew  down 
Th'  unwieldy  champion  :  on  the  solid  ground 
He  fell  rebounding  breathless,  and  asf.mn'd. 
His  tnink  extended  lay  ;  sore  maim'd  from  out 
His  heaving  breast,  he  belch'd  a  crimson  tlood. 
Full  leisurely  he  rose,  but  conscious  shame 
Of  honour  lost  his  failing  strength  renew'd. 
Rage,  and  revenge,  and  ever -during  hate, 
Blacken'd  his  stormy  front ;  rash,  fariDUS,  blind. 
And  lavish  of  his  blood,  of  random  strokes 
He  laid  on  load  ;  without  design  or  art 
Onward  he  press'd  outra-jeous,  while  his  foe 
Encircling  wheels,  or  in'h  by  inch  retires. 
Wise  niggard  of  his  strength.     Yet  all  thy  care, 
O  Hohbinol ;  availd  not  to  prevent 
One  hapless  blow  ;  oVr  his  strong  guard  the  plant 
Lapp'd  pliant,  and  its  knoltv  point  impn  s-j'd 
His  n.'r\T)ns('hinc  !  he  wnuiirfi  him  to  and  fr© 
C'onvolv'd,  3'et,  thus  distress'd,  inhroid  bore 
His  hilts  aloft,  and  guarded  v.ellhis  !^ead. 
So  when  th'  unwary  clown,  with  ha'^ty  step, 
Crushes  the  folded  sna!;e,  her  wound'd  parts 
Groveling  she  trails  ahniir,  but  her  hi.:h  crest 
Erect  she  hears;   in  all  its  *.{)ecklerl  pride. 
She  s^veils  inflani'd,  and  willi  Ir.T  f.rky  tongur: 
Thr*  mUiis  destruction.      With  like  eager  hast^ , 
Tir  iuipafKuit  Ho'obinol,  who.n  excessive  ])ai!i 
Stung  to  his  heart,  a  spvedy  \  eugean(*e  vow'd, 
Xor  wantc;d  long  the  mean- ;   a  feint  he  made 
With  well-dissembled  gu.h;,  his  batter'd  s!iins 
Mark'd  with  his  eyes,  an!  nienac'd  with  his  plant. 
(Jorgou'uis,  whose  long-sutl'ning  legs  scarce  bore 
Hi>  cumbrous  bidk,  t<i  his  snpp(trters  frail 
lndul::ent,  soon  the  friendly  hilts  op[>os'd  ;' 
I'etray'd,  deceivM,  on  his  unguardel  crest 
The  vtroke  delusive  fell  ;  a  dismal  groan 
Y\uv<t  from  his  hollo^v  ciie^t ;   his  tn^mbiing  hands 
For-- ook  t'.ie  hilts,  across  the  sp:!eious  ring 
Haekv.ard  he  re(  IM,  tlv  cr(r.v<l  afiVIghtcd  fly 
T'  escape  the  falling  ruin.      T-tit,  alas  ! 
'Twas  lliy  hard  fate,  Tttanpllllo!   to  receive 
flis  jxmJerons  trunk  ;  on  ti.ee,  on  hclph^^s  thoe. 
Head!  Hig  and  heavy,  the  foul  monster  fell. 
Bcni'ith  a  mountain's  wcMght,  th'  unhappy  bard 
l^aj'^  jnostrate,  nor  was  more  reiiown'd  thy  song, 
O  seer  of  i'hrace  !   nor  more  severe  thy  late. 
His  vocal  sin  II,  the  solace  ami  suppoit 
Of  wrotciietl  age,  gave  «)ne  melodious  >eream, 
And  in  a  thousand  fragments  strc\\'d  t'u;  pkii'i. 
The  nymphs,  sure  friends  to  his  hannoniouv  unith, 
Fly  to  his  aid,  his  hairy  breast  expose 
To  each  refreshit:u  gtilc,  and  with  sofl  hari  Is 
His  teini)le>  ehaf(5  ;   at  tlu-ir  persuasive  t  mch 
His  fleeiin.r  soul  returns;   U]>on  his  rump 
He  sat  oIm-  n!^.)late  ;   hut  when,  alas! 
He  \it\\'«i  ikj  sibattei'd  fraijuieuts,  down  agai» 
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He  sunk  expiring  ;  by  their  friendly  care 
Once  more  reviv'd,  he  thrice  assay'd  to  speak^ 
And  thrice  the  rising  sobs  his  voice  subdu'd: 
Till  thus  at  last  his  wretched  pUjrht  he  moum*d. 

**  Swt  et  instrument  of  mirth  !  sole  comfort  left 
To  my  declining  years  !  whose  sprightly  notes 
Ke-tor'd  my  vigour,  and  renew'd  my  bloom. 
Soft  healing  l)alm  to  every  wounded  heart ! 
•i)espairing,  dying  swains,  from  the  cold  ground 
I'prais'd  by  thee,  at  thy  melodious  call, 
AVith  ravish'd  ears  receiv'<l  the  flowing  joy. 
Gay  pleasantry,  and  care-beguiling  joke, 
Thy  sure  attendants  were,  an«l  at  thy  voice 
All  nature  smil'd.     But,  oh,  this  hand  no  more 
Shall  touch  thy  wanton  strings,  no  more  with  la}*s 
Aitc-nmte,  from  oblivion  dark  redeem 
'J'hC' mighty  dead,  and  vinilicatc  their  fame. 
Vain. n re  thy  toils,  O  llobhiuol !   anrl  all 
Thy  triuniplis  vain.  Who  >hall  recoul,  brave  man  ! 
Thy  i>c.!d  rxjiloit-;?  who  shrll  thy  graM<l<nir  lell, 
Supreioc  of  Kift^gate  ?   Se<'  thy  tuitiiful  banl, 
Dwppoird,  undone.     <)  covrr  me,  ye  liill   ! 
Whose  vcH'al  clilts  were  taught  my  jovus  song. 
Or  thou,  fair  nyni|)h,  ■^vona,  on  whost*  hanks 
Ti<e  frolic  crow<l,  led  by  my  numerous  strains, 
Tluiror-^ies  kept,  an.l  tVi^kVl  it  «>'er  t\u-  gre«Mj, 
Jofunl  i.ni  c.-v.  whiir  thy  reiinn-uuu-inz  streams 
JWucMhy,  wcUpIt-asd.  Ob  !  ht  thy  frien<lly  waves 
O'erwlM  li:i  a  wretch,  and  liidu  this  head  accurs'd  I" 

So  p!  ni'.s  the  restless  Philomel,  her  nost. 
And  callow  youu'j:,  the  tfinKr  growing  hope 
Offiiturc  ha-itioiiy,  a'.ul  frail  ifturn 
I'or  all  her  caies,  to  barbarous  ehurU  a  prey; 
U.ukliiig  she  sings,  the  woods  repeat  her  moan. 


CANTO  HI. 


THH  ARcrNirs  r. 
CJ;  >)d  r^tii\g  eNpfvlifnt  f>M'  iieroc  s.  Homer  ])raisrd 
i'j'.  k  cpin:;  a  t:,!,ie.  lb)!)bii!ol  triuini)bant.  ( Jau- 
ilrr  fta's  bill  ot  fare.  I'a.i.'syric  upon  a!e.  <.'os- 
^  !•  Kg  owr  a  I)t)ttl.*.  ('o:n|)liineut  to  Mr.  John 
M'ilj  <•  r.'andcMtu's  pirp!»'xity  dl^cuvere«l  by 
I'ohhitio!  ;  his  om^f.'.itory  hj)e»ch  ;  compares 
h  '.\svlf  t  )  Cay  eail  of  V/arwjek.  (iandentta, 
e'.c..iii-ag.'d,  stt!|i  for  the  r;-  ■-•  ;  licr  amiable 
I'.'ie.  i  a^.a  the  J^;l^^ey,  hi r  dirty  fmurc.  Ta- 
b  t.a,  hrr 'rrrcat  r«pa!ati'.n  t  r  sp»-  d;  hinnl  to 
1'f  di-v  ntiug  acntfi-i.'ty  at  'I'.'v  k«-hury.  A 
ti':1  a<'eount  .>f  (Janialitl  tin*  mailer,  and  liis 
ii  -f  tVr,  seholai-*.  'J'abi'ha  carries  wi-iihr.  'J'Jio 
s-'M.' k  ra -e.  Tabilba's  tall.  Fnsca's  >iiort  tii- 
11. o)  1.  b*r  hmniliafuMi.  <iandtrelta's  fiaf. bless 
^l"  '  d.  ll.»bbiuol  lavs  iiw  pri/e  ar  h-r  Uct. 
'*  h<  in- mutual  ;ri;u,t|»li.  'Hie  ^  ieis<ltudi  of  hu- 
rJiMi  afnii...  cv;  criei:  ■•d  i,y  Tlohbaio'.  ?|.,j>Na, 
^  ra:i.  i  iy  h;s  m  .•\aut,  v  ;,I,  I'l^-r  two  ehiUir.  e,  ao' 
I  a;-^  t..  le.-.  >iui>-r<  sjM-e.h  ;  a^-;ulrs  <;juM'i- 
'<'•>;     l"l-  »i      !^        :i..L...Oul\   ..KKuuiuti.  t,i,,.;t; 

«'  :.v"  •  :i   into  m^u^iW  hy  con-tal-!.  s,  a:ul  dra-^cd 

l'»  s:r  i:hatl.u)i  iiilh  s. 
Th."-.ii  v.ome  oi".;'d,  -jnd  ^'m\,'  o\  ii-od  >m  dal'-", 
f'''au.ie*,  th"ir  \:.  I'lriv  >>  hei'H';  ti'd 
\N'ifh  'aa.T.-n  pi  a'  -    .;iune  ;    \  ct  Ihuii,  my  Mum:  ! 
I>. 'a  ■%*.;.  lit,  uilii  u;  Mc  ili'UiI'.'  l>t  «  \i  s 
l«  l-.'i  ih'  uue:..:tid  ll-.'/i  n.l  ;    revatd 
S\  a. 4  vlut  rr^  .'cl;:.al  ho  u'.uuijdi.uil  VjAt. 


Let  Quixote's  hardy  courage,  and  renown. 
With  Sancho's  pnident  care  be  meetly  joia*d« 

O  thou  of  bard;t  su))reme,  Maeonides  ! 
What  well-fi  d  heroes  grace  thy  hallow'd  page 
Laden  with  glorious  spoils,  and  gay  with  blood 
Of  slaughter'd  hosts,  the 'victor  chief  returns. 
Whole  Troy  before  him  fled,  and  men  and  gods 
Oppos'd  in  vain :  for  the  brave  man,  whose  arm 
Repell'd  his  country's  wrongs,  ev'n  he,  the  great 
Atrides,  king  of  kings,  ev'n  he  prepares 
With  his  own  royal  hand  the  sumptuous  feast. 
Fidl  to  the  brim,  the  brazen  cauldrons  smoke, 
Throngh  all  the  busy  camp  the  rising  blaze 
Attest  their  joy  ;  heroes  and  kings  forego 
Their  state  and  pride,  and  at  his  elbow  wait 
Obsi'quious.     On  a  polish'd  charger  plac'd. 
The  bulky  chine  with  plenteous  fat  inlaid, 
Of  golden  hue,  magnific<;ntly  shines. 
The  choicest  morsels  sever'd  to  the  gods. 
The  hero  next,  well  paid  for  all  his  wounds. 
The  rich  repast  divides  with  Jove  ;  from  out 
The  sparkling  IkdwI  he  draws  the  generous  win% 
Unmix'd,  nnmeasur'd;  with  unstinted  joy 
His  heart  o'erflows.     In  like  triumphant  port 
Sat  the  victorious  llobbinol;  the  crowd 
Transported  view,  and  bless  their  glorious  chief: 
All  Kiftsgate  .sounds  his  praise  with  joint  acclaim. 
Him  every  voice,  him  every  knee  confess, 
In  merit,  as  in  right,  their  king.     I'pon 
Their  flowerj'  turf,  Earth's  painted  lap,  are  sp'caA 
The  rural  dainties ;  such  as  Nature  boon 
Presents  with  lavish  hand,  or  such  as  owe 
To  (janderetta's  care  Iht  ir  srrateful  taste, 
Dtdicious.     For  she  long  since  prepared 
Toeele!)ratc  this  day,  and  with  good  cheer 
To  i;race  his  triumphs.     Crystal  got>seberries 
Are  pil'd  on  heai>s;  in  vain  the  parent  tree 
Defends  her  luscious  fruit  with  i»inted  spears. 
The  ruby  tinctur'd  corinth  clustering  hangs. 
And  emulates  the  grape  ;  green  codlings  float 
In  dulcet  creams  ;  nor  wants  the  last  year's  store  j 
The  hardy  nut,  in  solid  mail  secure, 
Impregnable  to  winter  frosts,  repays 
Its  hoanler's  care.     The  cnstanl's  jellied  flood 
Impatient  youth,  with  greedy  joy,  devours. 
Cheesecakes  and  ]>ies,  in  various  forms  upraisM, 
l!!  well-built  pyranTKls,  asi)iring  stand. 
lilaekhams,andtonL;ue,s  that  s}H;e(hless  can  persuade 
T-t  j>ly  the  bri^k  carous*-,  and  ch<'er  the  soul 
With  i(>vial  dratrirbts.     Nor  do^'s  the  jolly  god 
r>(Miy  his  preeltnis  gifts;   hf-re  jocund  swains. 
In  uncouth  niirih  delighted,  si>oiling  (piaff 
1*ii'"ir  nativi'  Iwcrage;   inth«-  brimniini:  glass 
!"he  liquid  amber  suiiies.     Britons,  no  more 
Dread  yotir  invadini^  ft>esj   let  the  false  (Jaul, 
'  >f  rub*  insaliatr,  pofnt  to  deceive, 
And  grrat  by  subt:l«'  wiles,  from  the  adverse  shore 
I'our  toi-th  iiis  nuu.erous  hosts;    Ibrria  !   join 
I   riiv  towering  lb  «:is,  unc.v  more  aloft  «lisplay 
J    !  i  «  ••onHcnite'I  batan  ,s,  till  tliy  siiils 
[  \\'iih  prayci-s  and  vo^s,  most  tonnidably  strong 
In  It  >ly  tnuuj.ery,  Itrt  old  Ocean  groai^ 
!^i  laath  th«;  ]iroud  Armada,  vainly  dt-eni'd 
I,'\  iM<  ii^l- ;   yet  frt;it!.  ss  all  their  U»ils, 
\  sin  e\*ry  rash  tlV-rt,  while  our  tat  glebe, 
*  >    barley-i;raMi  pnxluetive,  still  supplies 
r  •   ill  winz  treasure,  and  with  sums  innnense 
S      1  ..Its  tiie  thn.>ae  ;   whih- tiiis  rich  cordial  i 
Ihe  lanner\  courage,  arms  hi^  stubborn  soul 
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With  natire  honour,  and  resistless  rage. 

Thus  vaunt  the  crowd,  each  freebom  heart  overflows 

With  Britam's  glory,  and  his  country's  love. 

Here,  in  a  merry  knot  combined,  the  nymphs 
Pour  out  mellifluous  streams,  the  balmy  spoils 
Of  the  laborious  bee.    Tlj^  modest  maid 
But  coyly  sips,  and  blushing  drinks,  abash'd  r 
Each  lover  witti  observant  eye  beholds 
Her  graceftil  shame,  and  at  her  glowing  cheeks 
Rekindles  all  his  fires  :  but  matrons  sage. 
Better  experienc'd,  and  instructed  well 
In  midnight  mysterifes,  and  feast-rites  old. 
Grasp  the  capacious  bowl ;  nor  cease  to  draw 
The  spnmy  nectar.     Healths  of  gny  im(X)rt 
Jly  merrily  about;  now  Scandal  sly, 
Insinuating,  gilds  the  specious  tale 
With  treacherous  praise,  and  with  a  double  face 
Ambiguous  Wantonness  demurely  sneers, 
Till  cii>clrag  bnmmers  every  veil  withdraw. 
And  dauntless  Impudence  appears  iinmaskd. 
Others  apart,  in  the  cool  shade  retir'd, 
Silorian  cider  quafl*,  by  that  great  bard 
Ennobled,  who  first  taught  my  gmveling  Muse 
To  mount  aerial.     O !  could  I  but  raise 
My  feeble  voice  to  his  exalted  strains. 
Or  to  the  height  of  this  great  arjrnment, 
The  generous  liquid  in  each  line  should  bound 
Spirituous,  nor  oppressive  cork  sulnlue 
Its  foaming  rage ;  but,  to  the  lofty  theme 
Unequal,  Muse,  decline  the  pleasing  task. 

Thus  they  luxurious,  on  tlie  grassy  turf 
Revell'd  at  large:  while  nought  around  was  heard 
Bat  mirth  confus'd,  and  uudistiuguish'd  joy, 
And  laughter  far  resounding;  serious  Care 
Pound  here  no  place,  to  Cianderetta's  breast 
Retiring ;  there  with  hopes  and  fears  perplex'd 
Her  fluctuating  mind.     Hence  the  soft  sigh 
Escapes  unheeded,  spight  of  all  her  art ; 
The  trembling  blushes  on  her  lovely  eheeks 
Alternate  ebb  and  flow  ;  from  the  fall  52 lass 
She  flies  abstemious,  shuns  th'  untasted  feast : 
But  careful  Hobbinol,  whose  amorous  eye 
From  her's  ne'er  wander'd,  haunting  still  the  place 
Where  bis  dear  treasure  lay,  discovered  soon 
Her  secret  woe,  and  bore  a  lover's  ])art. 
Compassion  melts  his  stjul,  her  glowing  cheeks 
He  kiss'd,  enamour'd,  and  her  pantinir  hc^irt 
He  press'd  to  his;  then  with  tliese  SKithini;  wo.ds, 
Tenderly  smiling,  her  faint  hopes  rcvivVJ. 

**  Omrage,  my  fair  !  the  splendt  d  pii/e  is  thiue. 
Indulgent  Fortune  will  not  damp  our  joys, 
Nor  blast  the  glones  of  this  hapin-  day. 
Hear  me,  ye  swains!   ye  inc  n  of  kitt-vato  !   luar  : 
Though  great  the  honours  by  yoiu-  himls  coiifrn-'d, 
These  royal  ornaments,  thotuh  ureat  tui'  t\a\e 
Of  this  puissant  arm,  as  all  mu^t  (tun 
Wbo«aw  this  day  the  bold  (iurgonius  fall; 
Yet  were  I  more  renown'd  for  feats  of  uuns, 
And  knightly  prowess,  than  that  inis<fity  *Jiiy, 
So  fam'd  in  antique  song,  \Vai'\^ii'k's  ^rctat  earl, 
Who  slew  the  giant  Coibrajid,  in  liene  ti;:ht 
Maintain'd  a  summer's  day,  and  frc(  d  this  n  ahn 
From  Danish  vassalage;  his  pond  r<'Us  suonl, 
.^d  massy  spear,  attest  the  .rloiiwus  deed  ; 
Nor  IciS  liis  hospitaL»le  ^^>ul  ib.  sem 
In  that  capacious  cauldron,  wliO^c  laru«'  frf  i;i/it 
Might  feast  a  province;   yet  were  I  I'kc  him, 
Tm.- nation's  pride,  like  him  1  ooulJ  1-  i-.ro 
All  earthly  i^randeur,  wunUr  tliro.ii:l:  iliii  world 


A  jocund  pilgrim,  in  the  lonesome  den, 

And  rocky  cave,  with  these  my  royal  hands 

Scoop  the  cold  streairts,  with  herbs  and  roots  content. 

Mean  sustenance ;  could  I  by  this  but  gain 

For  the  dear  fair,  the  prize  her  heart  desires. 

Believe  me,  charming  maid  !   I  M  be  a  worm , 

The  meanest  msect,  and  the  lowest  thing 

The  world  despises,  to  enchance  thy  lame/' 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  queen,  and  she  v  as  chccr'd. 

Now  with  a  noble  confidence  ujspir'd. 
Her  looks  assure  success  ;  now  stripp'd  of  all 
Her  cumbrous  vestments.  Beauty's  vain  disguise. 
She  shines  unclouded  in  her  native  charms.    - 
Her  plaited  hair  behind  her  in  a  brede 
Hung  careless;,  willi  beeoniiug  grace  each  blush 
Varied  her  cheeks,  than  the  gay  rising  dawn 
More  lovely,  when  the  new -bom  light  salutes 
The  joyful  l^rth,  impurpling  half  the  skies, 
ller  liea\  inir  breast,  through  the  thin  covering  view'd. 
Fix'd  each  beholdi'r's  eye;  her  taper  thij:hs, 
And  lineaments  exact,  would  mock  the  skill 
Of  Phidias ;  Natiu'C  alone  can  form 
Such  due  proportion.     To  compare  with  her, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Dcha's  train. 
Fair  virgin  huntress,  for  tlie  chase  array 'd, 
With  j)ainted  quiver  and  unerring  bow. 
Were  but  to  Ic  ssen  her  superior  mien. 
And  goddess  hke  deport.     The  master's  hand, 
Rare  artisan  !   with  proper  shades  impro\es 
Ilis  lively  colonrini,^;  so  here,  U)  grace 
Her  brighter  chaims,  next  her  upon  the  plain 
Fusca  the  brown  appears,  with  greedy  eye 
Views  the  rich  prize,  her  tawny  front  erects 
Audacious,  and  with  her  l<*gs  unclean, 
Booted  with  grim,  and  with  herfrei  kled  skin, 
Oticuds  the  crowd.     She  of  the  (;i[)sy  train 
Had  waudcr'd  long,  and  the  Sun's  scorching  raji 
Iiiihiown'd  her  vi.-a^e  "grim  ;  artful  to  vi'-w 
The  spreading  palm,  and  with  vile  cant  deceive 
Tiie  love-sick  maid,  who  baiters  all  her  store 
F«:r  nwy  virions  anil  fallacious  hojie. 
i.'oigonius,  if  ilie  current  fame  say  tnio, 
li<'r  lomraile  once,  they  many  a  merry  prank 
To-.«  til.  r  play'd,  and  many  a  nule  had  struil'd. 
For  him  tit  mate.     Is'cjrt  Tabitha  the  tall 
StnKle  u'«  r  the  ]ilain,  with  huge  gigantic  pace. 
And  ov(  rKtok'd  tiic  crowd,  known  far  and  near 
For  mntchlc^H  s;  <  rd  ;   she  many  a  prize  had  won, 
I'ri-cultiiit  nci^iiHourin.,  uiai-t,!  forimistard  laiu'J, 
S!iarti-l>!!)Mu  ^ia,n,  whert;  amioabl)  join 
Tlfc  s.'^U  r  U  H/ls,  aiui  with  tlieir  rH|u.d  arms 
tur.tin^.  lobr-cc.      Here  <iantahel  sage, 
<  )T  (  a.iiCi-onian  bro. »d,  with  ruilni;  rod 
Trains  up  In^  ha  xs  ot  giace,  iu-lructed  well 
in  all  the  -aiidiil  discipiuu'  ol"  prayer; 
Tti  [ht'.it  Till*  h'lly  leer,  by  just  deuces 
'iu  close  l!it'  lv\i:ikl:iig  ev-,  t'  expand  tlsr  palms, 
T'  eX|iO'.e  luc  whites,  and  with  the  fciiihtlcss  hall 
To  glare  u;n»n  the  croud,  to  rai-e  or  sink 
'1  he  (ioctlc  voice,  now  mniiinn"'U£^  soft  ai.d  low 
\\  it'll  Mr.'.ard  itc.-cnt  cdm,  and  thc:»  a.:::in 
lu  foannii^  Ih  ^.Js  «4"  rnptiirou:  <  !o»juei"-r 
Tet  ]■)■■.-<   the  stmin,  lAii  thiiiKl.r  ttirn-.i%:i  the  nos4 
The  tiiw  iti'u'd  V(  nm  auce  :    eery  .M'.i-e  pioi.iue 
I-  !);\oi,-,h'd  iii  lii-f,  and,  li<'(  ■'>oian  streams 
i.\'^eiu  d,  tlie  ia;i/il  Lciaaii  l-ikc  .-i-aii^^lieb 


»  T.-.^!.^h.^.-y  ill 
AvuU  vuus  innj  tin 


a'f  cf  Fa-i  ihani,  v.heje  ih* 
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More  plenteous  draughts,  of  more  divine  import, 

Ilail,  happy  youths  !  on  whom  indulgent  Heaven 

I-^ch  £rrax.'e  divine  bestows !  nor  yet  denies 

Carnal  beatitudes,  sweet  pri^^lege 

Of  saints  elect !   royal  pre ro^-ative ! 

Here  in  domestic  cares  cnipluy'i!,  and  bound 

*J'o  annual  servitude,  frail  Tabitha, 

Her  pri^{in<•  vipnir  lost,  now  mourns  in  vain 

Ilrr  sharpen'd  visage,  and  the  sickly  qualms 

Tirat  j^rievc  her  soul ;  a  prey  to  Love,  while  Grace 

Sl<  pt  beedlt^s  by  !   Vet  her  undaunted  mind 

Rlill  metJitatrs  the  ]uize,  and  still  she  hopes, 

Bf'nea'.ii  fhe  unwitldy  load,  her  wonted  speed. 

Others  of  m*.  aner  fa'ue  the  stately  Muse 

Reeoids  not  j  on  more  lofty  tliglits  intent, 

She  spurns  the  ground,  and  mounts  her  native  skies. 

Koom  for  the  master  of  the  nnjr ;   ye  swains  ! 
Divide  your  eroxvded  ranks.     See  !  there  on  hijrh 
Til''  glittering  prize,  on  the  tall  standard  borne, 
\Va\;Mg  in  uir^   before  him  march  in  tiles 
The  lural  minstreUy,  the  rattling  drum 
Of  soK'inn  sound,  andth'  animating  h'>m, 
Fw-ioh  h\mtsnians  joy ;  the  tabor  and  lh<*  pipe, 
O.ii!t>ariion  dear  at  fi-asts,  whose  «iieart\d  noLes 
CJiu-  lift'  and  motion  to  th'  unu;<'!dy  el  mn. 
r.v'n  A'.r  n-vivt  'J,  zind  the  ]»a!e  jiukipg  niaid 
Feels  ru'l.i/  htatth  rekintlli!  gun  her  clutks. 
And  with  uvw  vii,*)ur tr'.ps  it  n"ei-  tin-  pliin. 
C'ountinu  t  u'h  eauiul  st;  ]>,  he  pnc(.s  o'er 
The  all.ttal  ground,  amUiNr-.  at  tl..-  i'oal 
His  standard,  Owrv.  iV:iiM.li  majc-t'e  suclls. 
Str.'ti'h'd  in  a  lino,  the  pa-itin-v  riv.ds  wait 
Th'  expect«  d  'i'^nal,  with  liUi)atieiit  (.yes 
iSleasuri'  iho  sjnee  betwiin,  and  in  ei>ii.*eit 
iVlicady  grasp  the  warm-eoiitested  pri.:e. 
K./.v  all  i.t  onee  rush  t'l  rv.ard  in  t'.je  god, 
And  ste;)  hv  step,  and  sMe  by  sid<",  t!u  y  ply 
Tiiiir  L'.i^v  f«  Oi,  and  li'p.\e  tl  ••■  crowd  IhIijuJ. 
Qi.iek  heavi'seae  '  br  -a^r,  ai»dt[',iu  kt!iey-li'W!tal.'>i'.', 
Thro'  till   dividt'd  air,  at.  I  lx)und  it  o\  r  th.'  plaai. 
T»»  t'.iis,  to  tii.it,  cij.riei'ius  r.»rtinn'  drals 
Slujrt  hop's,  short  feaix,  and  m-K'r.cntarv  ''n*. 
'l\n   hn  atldess  throng  v.ith  o[)t--i  t'irnUs  enrs.ie, 
And  broken  accents  t!;(4ii  Jiii;*  if'  ei  praj-.,-. 
Su-'h  noise  t'lpfus'd  h  Iuu.*!,  st;rh  v.  iM  ujuonr, 
"W'h'ii  on  t!ii'  iiiain  tli<'  s.'.cliiin-  .mol*  n  nr, 
7>a  In/crt:,--  i.  c!;  ,  :\\)<\,  Lerryii  ■;  «!i  onudi  tlu-ilood, 
Drive  on  e.e  h  oil  .rV'  !,u'':s,  ;nid  crowd  the  strand. 
B.'fore  the  n  st  tall  Tahitha  v.a-  s;rn, 
JStrelehuiiT  ainai.j,  and  vi'inling  o'er  :ite  i\t  Id  ; 
Svsitt  as  the  .siio».':.::  star  ti)  l*  -.AiU  tr.v  nr    ,t 
Vv'itli  rapid  trai.-^'Ut  Ida:  '■,  sh-  rno'^,  ^h.    ll-vs; 
J^iuld.  n  she  sto^'>,  nor  l«'ng  r  e.in  ♦■nihu<.' 
Th"  {»a-nful  enn.se,  but  dio  pin-  ^ini;.>  av.:;v. 
An',  hke  that  falhng  n.*  ^.or,  these  s',e  hfS 
A  jelly  imIii  oh  eartli.      Tusea,  with  joy, 
i;<  held  h.'r  v.reteh.d  plight ;   o\  r  the  pale  eo.se 
Insu'.lhig  hfuindsi    ii^ipe  '.■a\r  )■   r  uijii'--,  and  jj:.',\-, 
l-\e;tii,,  all  I  er    V  '  ^,  :  tep  aft.-r  st(  p, 
A^  (ia•^le,•>  tt.,'::  i!'  ov.  ui'   d  Ik  r  \\:\y, 
J'' r  :  hi>,:!'!(  r  ;v..    -i-,  ..  .ml  v.  iihptii  or.nns  hr\.'h 
1:--     :..    h'.-  Ao:y  1      ■\:.       I.-:,  ni.i'  •  !n    '  i:    i  ! 
Tl  '    sl•..■^^■■    -,[. -:,  i',. ';  i"  t  ni-'.iK%oi.  ;  i ;   ,v\.i\ 
A^  n''  '.   ..■   !  :.  m^   ^  t'.    neh  t;    '  .■  -  '  .j  e!,...:jjs 
1  •  ■       \   .  ■.     :■  .-.^.A  •■.<     ■     11 

Tr     ...  .  ■<.•'.  n-  . 

V    u  ,:■...' .  :  .  ■  .:.M 
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i-y 


it^U.,    \...S. 


li..a, 


In  wa«iteful  luxury,  and  wantoo  joy, 

lavish  had  spilt  the  cider's  frothy  flood, 

And  mead  with  custard  rnixM.     Surpriz'd,  appalled. 

And  in  the  treacherous  puddle  struggling  lon^^. 

She  shpp'd,  she  ft  II,  upon  her  back  supine 

Extended  lay  ;  the  laughing  multitude 

\^'ith  noisy  sconi  approv'd  her  just  disgrace. 

As  the  sink  leveret  skims  before  the  pack, 

So  flies  the  nymph,  and  so  the  crowd  pursue. 

liorne  on  the  wings  of  wind,  the  dear  one  flie«. 

Swill  as  the  various  goddess,  nor  less  bright 

In  beauty's  prime,  when  through  the  yielding  air 

She  darts  along,  and  with  refracted  rays 

Paints  the  gay  clouds  ;  celestial  messenger, 

Cliarg'd  ^\ith  the  high  behests  of  Heaven's  great 

Her  at  the  uoal  with  o]>en  arms  roceiv'd      [queen  ! 

Fond  Hohhinol;  with  active  leap  he  seiz'd 

The  costly  prize,  and  laid  it  at  iier  feet. 

Then  jmusidg  sUkhI,  dumb  with  excess  of  joy, 

I'xpressive  silence  !   for  each  tender  glance 

lu'trayVI  the  ra])tures  that  his  tongue  conceal'd. 

Less  mute  the  eiowd,  in  echoing  shouts,  applaud 

Her  speed,  her  beauty,  his  obsequious  love. 

Tjion  a  little  eminence,  whose  top 
<  »'erl<H)k'd  the  plain,  a  steep,  but  short  ascent, 
Piar'M  in  a  (hair  of  state,  with  garlands  crowned. 
An  !  Itiaded  with  the  fragrance  of  the  spring. 
Fair  (iauvien  tta  s!i  >ne,  like  mother  Kve 
la  her  j:  ly  sylvan  Kxli^e  :  dt  licious  l)ower  ! 
\v'h<ie  Natur«>s  wantcu  hand,  above  the  reach 
or  rnlo,  or  art,  had  laxisli'd  all  her  store. 
To  d.  «k  the  flowejy  roof:  and  at  her  side, 
Inn.eiial  Ilohbinol,  witli  front  sublime, 
f.v -at  as  a  I!oman  consul,  just  retuni'd 
110,11  cities  s.-.ck  (I,  and  provinces  laid  waste. 
In  'li.  pati  rnal  wicker  sat,  enthron'd. 
Wit  I'  e.iger  eye^  the-  <To.vd  at»out  them  press, 
Alii'  i/.'c.;-^  to  \>  'lold  tite  happy  p.dr. 
\:u  ii  \  ■  • '.  o.icli  iu^uumeat,  pixndaims  their  joy 
V.ith.  I(  .'  I'-^i  ^    henion--,-   .such  iioi-e  is  heard, 
'M' ^h  a  Inn.nlrnoe^  dhi,  wliei,  at  the  call 

♦  '.'     tiiain'-s  ^o\ci    lun,  tite  1  ustie  binds 

( ) .  .  o  .  .1*1  the  li.  Ids;   the  subtle  candidates 
Oi  -  n,.'.\M  li  ma-.'e  ]>ay,  and  couit  the  finds 
.'.  '  i'.p  Th   V  d(    ■):>(•  ;   eacli  proud  maie>tic  clown 
i.oMf.    !  •.  ,  rojd  '-,i<-uis  ani.un,  mad  with  the  taste 
'  M"  ;•< .      ■.•  •npK  ine,  frail  etiipire  (»f  a  day  ! 
i!;'t  'mi:!.  tiie  setting  suu  <  \iiiiet  is  K»st. 
V  M-  is  thy  t^randenr,  mighty  llohhinol  ! 

*  '/  !  >  .'J'  r  il-ile.      Siiort  is,  alas  !   tlie  reign 

( 'nn  .\\  d  pnde:  wt-  ]  lay  »»nr  parts  j  while 

.\ed  -'.'lit  i;.'^  a  tju'  sItj-;  th  •  c  ne  is  chang'd, 

.\n  '  <  ;:ci•^  Us  a  diUTi^ot!  for  a  throne. 

V'  K  te,,.  d  vlei-^i'.  ude  !    tor,  aOer  all 

11'^  :!ii-id  dieanjs  of  cMnpir"  and  renown, 

r..,;  M   ,  e:'|)riei«.ii^  dani'-,  \  ithdraw*;  at  once 

'I'  -•  -M  .,  'dv  pro  p(  et,  to  lis  eyes  pn  s.  nts 

!h  r,  \\[  iiin  lii-^  e  .nei<.M>  .^oui  ahhorr'd,  and  fear'd. 

!•■'  '    !'■  -'■  "     Miron-h  the  erov.d,  a  meagre  form, 

'v\  'ill  !'.,  5y  s*<  ;).  and  ^i-^.lge  ineompos'd  ! 

'.'/,;■]     -Ik- sj'ird  J    lf:iLr  sj  aikled  in  h(T  eyes, 

,'.  -1  :  '  •. 'Ttv  vit  ^hiii  I.ie\'  <>;i  h'x  (heeks, 

'  '  t    '10.'     h  f,,r  el  ind  !..at  hutvj:  upon  her  brows, 

■'   iu»'r<'  i»!  .'.e,  tlrit  <iindv  shoiH? 

~'  .«,:'  '  1  ':s  i..  :.!■  ^.  t'.<-  re.in^  of  a  fie,-, 

:  ■  •■  .'.•  'I  '  \  ten  •,  and    i:  !t*<  I'd  hy  mi.-fortune?. 

'-     .'  ••     ;,  l';.!)>   hnpu  ;U  h--r  ilnhrjy  bii'a.t. 

i".!  t'.r  he  ;    h  ;t  wi  t.t,  w.di  liideous  moan, 
:.  .  li\..-.i;^we  hope-,  and  uuavailiui;  i>i\iu». 
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Another  o'er  her  bending  shoulder  peeped. 

Swaddled  around  with  rags  of  various  hue. 

He  kens  his  comrade-twio  with  envious  eye, 

As  of  his  share  defrauded ;  then  amain 

He  also  screams,  and  to  his  brother's  cries 

In  doleful  concert  joins  his  loud  laments. 

O  dire  effect  of  lawless  love  !  O  sting 

Of  pleasure  past !  As  when  a  full-freight  ship, 

Blest  in  a  rich  return  of  pearls  or  gold, 

Or  fragrant  spice,  or  silks  of  costly  dye, 

Makes io  the  wish*d-for  port  with  swelling  sails, 

And  all  her  gaudy  trim  display'd  j  o'eijoy'd 

The  master  smiles  j  but  if  from  some  small  creek, 

A  lurking  corsair  the  rich  quarry  spies, 

With  all  her  sails  bears  down  upon  her  prey. 

And  peals  of  thunder  from  her  hollow  sides 

Check  his  triumphant  course ;  aghast  he  stands, 

Stifien'd  with  fear,  unable  to  resist, 

And  impotent  to  fly ;  all  his  fond  hopes 

Are  dash*d  at  once  !  nought  now,  alas  !  remains 

But  the  sad  choice  of  slavery  or  death  ! 

So  far'd  it  with  the  haple&s  llobbinol, 

In  the  fall  blaze  of  his  triumphant  joy 

Surprised  by  her,  whose  dreadful  face  alone 

Could  shake  his  stedfast  soul.     In  vain  he  turns, 

And  shifts  his  place  averse ;  she  haunts  him  still 

And  glares  upon  him,  with  her  haggard  eyes, 

Thatliercely  spoke  her  wrongs.    W  ords  swell'd  with 

sighs 
At  length  burst  forth,  and  thus  she  storms  enrag'd. 
"Know'stthounotme?  falser  man!  nottoknowme 
Argues  thyself  unknowing  of  thyself, 
Puff'd  up  with  pride,  and  bloated  with  success 
Is  injur'd  Mopsa  then  so  soon  forgot ; 
Thou  knew'st  me  once,  ah  !  woe  is  me  !  thou  didst. 
But  if  laborious  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
If  hunger,  cold,  contempt,  and  penury. 
Inseparable  guests,  have  thus  disguis'd 
Thy  once-belov'd,  thy  handmaid  dear  j  if  thine 
And  Fortune's  frowns  have  blasted  all  my  charms  j 
If  here  no  roses  grow,  no  lilies  bloom, 
Nor  rear  their  heads  on  this  nej^lected  face  ; 
If  through  the  world  1  range  a  slighted  shade, 
The  ghost  of  what  I  was,  forlorn,  unknown ; 
At  least  know  these.  See ;  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 
Dear  image  of  thyself  j  see  !  how  it  sprunts 


With  joy  at  thy  approach  !  see,  how  it  gilds 
Its  soft  smooth  face,  with  false  paternal  smiles  ! 
Native  deceit,  from  thee,  base  man,  deriv'd ! 
Or  view  this  other  elf,  in  every  art 
Of  smiling  fraud,  in  every  treacherous  leer. 
The  very  Hobbinol !  Ah  !  cruel  man  ! 
Wicked,  incjrate !  And  could'st  thou  then  so  soon. 
So  soon  forget  that  pleasing  fatal  night. 
When  me,  beneath  the  flowery  thorn  surpriz'd. 
Thy  artful  wiles  betray'd  ?  was  there  a  star. 
By  which  thou  didst  not  swear  ?  was  there  a  curse, 
A  plague  on  Earth,  thou  didst  not  then  invoke 
On  that  devoted  head  j  if  e'er  thy  heart 
Prov'd  haggard  to  my  love,  if  e'er  thy  hand 
Declin'd  the  nuptial  bond  ?  But,  oh  !  too  well,  . 
Too  well,  alas  !  my  tlirobbing  breast  pereeiv'd 
The  black  impending  storm  ;  the  conscious  Moon 
Veil'd  in  a  sabJe  cloud  her  modest  face, 
And  boding  owls  proelaim'd  the  dire  event. 
And  yet  I  love  thee. — Oh  !  could'st  thou  behold 
That  image  dwelling  in  my  heart !  But  why, 
Why  waste  I  here  these  luiavailing  tears  } 
On  this  thy  minion,  on  this  tawdry  thing. 
On  this  gay  victim,  thus  with  garlands  crown*d. 
All,  all  my  vengeance  fall !  ye  lightnings,  blast 
That  lace  accurs'd,  the  source  of  all  my  woe  ! 
Arm,  arm,  ye  Furies  !  arm  ;  all  Hell  break  loose  I 
While  thus  I  lead  you  to  my  just  revenge, 
And  thus  ' — Up  starts  th*  astonished  Hobbinol 
To  save  his  better  half.     **  Fly,  fly,"  he  cries, 
"  Fly,  my  dear  life,  the  fiend's  malic«)us  rage." 
B(»me  on  the  wings  ot  fi  ar,  away  she  bounds. 
And  in  the  neighbouring  village  pants  forlorn. 
So  the  cours'd  hare  to  the  close  covert  flies. 
Still  trembling,  though  secure.     Poor  Hobbinol 
More  •xri«'vous  ills  attend:  around  himpirss 
A  mullitude,  with  huge  Herculean  clubs, 
Terrilie  ba^d  '   the  ruyal  mandate  these 
Insultin;;  show  :  arrested,  and  amaz'd, 
Half  dead  he  stands;  no  friends  dare  interpose, 
But  bow  dejected  to  th'  imperial  scroll : 
Such  is  the  force  of  law.     While  conscious  shame 
Sits  heavy  on  his  brow,  they  view  the  wretch 
To  Rhadamanth's  august  tribunal  dragg'd. 
(rtK)d  Rhadamanth  !  to  every  wanton  ciuwa 
Severe,  indulgent  to  hiuiself  alone. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  several  acts  of  parliament  in  favour  of  falconr\'  arc  an  evident  proof  of  that  high  esteem  our 
ancchtors  had  conceived  for  this  noble  diversion.  Our  ncijrh1>ours,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  ail  the 
rest  of  Europe,  have  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another,  ^^ho  should  pay  the  greatest  honours  to  the  coura- 
geous falcon.  Princes  and  states  were  her  protectors;  and  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  and  most  accom- 
plished in  all  soils  of  literature,  with  pleasure  carried  tlie  hawk  on  their  fists.  But  the  princes  of  Asia, 
Turks,  Tartars,  -Persians,  Iiuiians,  &c.  have  greatly  out-done  us  Europeans  in  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  their  field-paradi'S,  both  as  huntsmen  and  falconers.  For  though  the  description  of  flying  at 
the  stag  and  other  wild  beasts  with  eagles  may  be  tliouiiht  a  little  incredible,  yet  permit  me  to  assure 
the  reader,  that  it  is  no  fiction,  but  a  real  fact.  All  the  ancient  books  of  falconry  give  us  an  account  of 
it,  and  the  relations  of  travellers  confirm  it  But  wb  it  I  think  puts  it  out  of  all  dispute,  is  the  descrip- 
tion the  famous  Monsieur  de  Thou  has  given  us  in  his  I.alin  pc>em,  De  Re  Accipitraria,  lately 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1735,  with  an  Italian  translation  and  notes. 

Hoc  studio  Ha'monii  cirmni-onat  aula  tyranni, 
Tercentuni  illi  e*]uiti  <,  quotn-^  \rnahnhi  ]K>scit, 
Tot  i)«<Utc>;  adsnut :   loano  n«  niu^  omnc  rcnuiiiit 
L;itrantuni  occnisu,  vt'iiatoriiin«|tif  rcpulsis 
V(K'.bu<; ;   heic  utMnini,  intjuc  tajini  satis  e>>.e  ferendo 
l^nus  tanto  oneri  pos^it,  ced*  ntc  pr-tanro 
Circuin  aquiiain  g*>ta}it,  ahain  t<.[Kl<  in  inde  miulsiri 
Ini|Kjsitain  subiunt;  quaiuni  mnxn-  ilia  volurri 
On*  caniun  \ocvs  tiuL'it,  nemoia  av.a  «'oin])hns 
Ttrrure  inirtuti  ;   latt  liri>  ti  Tn  i  \«iUi  rcjn  at'* 
Jnteiix  frra  pronunpit  :   mil  alt*  ra  dt'in.nu 
SuhHinis  i-tmpar  ui.i.^'i.o  vtii<i.>rc  p«r  auras; 
Iiivolat  lu'  u«   «»rulvis  ^  pro\{»lat,  ai(]n('  capaccs 
F.\pan(U-n<  ]>er  inanr  sinus,  cat't;  ne  dcn.sa, 
Horriblli'[iie  sni^'noiiunis  Cfi'lmn  ohuiit  mnbra. 
Nt-r  n»inor  inteua  (>!)M'tit  :   snl)!iniis  nt  ilia, 
Ila-r  liuiinli.s  '<u'  t«Ti:a  \olan'>  puna!  it  latus  urget  : 
]V<'\t'  urailnni  ivt<  rat  retrn,  &  \<    liuia  \ei1at. 
Sen  caprca  ant  ceivns  st-sc  fdit  clnms  iilis, 
liostro  atiine  uni,iic  mlnax  \(taf,  Ofc  cnin  compare  virci 
Aheniat  social,  uiti  !i'(|iif  r^  uiuu  lat  arte. 
Kec  mora,  lU'c  rt'<)iius:    tVaii^  (r.lrnita  taulis 
Donee  in  iu'-i'lia^  ra  ca  con'.a'.i'-  luc  -tas 
Prec-ipitct  jahlcii^  fcra  mox  lairuUido  uiulossis. 

I  am  ven,'  much  oblijttl  to  these  rentUinrn  ^ho  liave  n  ad  \vitli  fa\our  my  poem  nyHtu  hunting:  their 
H<.odnc-s  has  tiw  ina;j^«'d  nif  to  m  tk«'  tii'>'  «^I.oii  suj)|)!*miu  :it  {..  the  Chase,  aud  in  this  poem  to  gi\etl;cin 
5ome  account  of  all  the  more  ;/.iuC  culiiiaiiiir.cuti  of  ti:c  li^Id. 
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tHI   AUGVMENT. 

Introduction-  DescriptioD  of  flying  at  the  rtap  with 
easles,  after  the  manner  of  the  Asiatic  princes. 
Description  of  hem-hawking.  Of  flying  at  th< 
rirer.  Partridge-hawking.  Daring  the  lark  with 
an  hobby  just  mentioned.  Shooting  flying.  Sett 
ing.     Angling.     Conclusion. 

Once  more,  great  prince,  permit  an  humble  bard 
Prostrate  to  pay  his  homage  at  your  ftet ; 
Then,  like  the  morning  lark  from  the  low  ground 
Towering  aloft,  sublime  to  soar,  and  sing ; 
Sing  the  heart-chi-ering  pleasure  of  the  fields, 
The  choice  delight  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 

In  earlier  timt^,  monarchs  of  eastern  race 
In  their  fiill  blaze  of  pride,  as  sior\'  tells, 
Train  d  up  th'  imperial  ea^le,  sacred  bird  ! 
Hooded,  with  jingling  bells,  she  perch'd  on  high ; 
Kot  as  when  er^t  on  golden  wings  she  le<l 
The  Roman  legions  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe, 
Mankind  her  quarry ;  but  a  docile  slave, 
Tam'd  to  the  lure,  and  careful  to  attend 
Her  master's  voice.     Behold  the  man  ronown'd. 
Abbas  the  Great  (whom  all  his  fawning  slaves 
Deem'd  king  of  kings  ;  vain  f<.ols !  They  sure  forgot 
Greater  Leonidas,  and  those  fatal  Straits  i     [l.taps 
Blood-stained,  where   slaughter'd   Persians  fell  on 
A  dreadful  caniage  !)  See  his  numerous  host 
Spread  wide  the  plains,  and  in  their  front  upborne, 
Each  on  her  perch,  that  l>ends  bcnrath  her  wei-ht, 
Two  sister  eagles,  stately  poivk  rous  binis  ! 
The  air  's  a  desert,  and  the  featlu  f  d  race 
Fly  to  the  neighbouring  coveils'  dark  retreats. 
The  royal  pair  on  wing,  this  whirls  around 
In  circles  wide,  or  like  the  >\valluw  skims 
The  russet  plain,  and  mimics  as  she  flics 
(»y  many  a  sleepless  night  instructnl  well) 
Tlie  hound's  loud  openings,  or  the  vpaniel\s  quo.^t. 
AVhat  cannot  wakeful  industry  subdue  ! 
Mean  while  that  mounts  on  high,  au<l  seems  to  view 
A  black  ascendinu:  cl.'ud  ;   when  pien-M  the  -hx'm 
Of  va^wurs  dank  eunden.^'d,  the  Sun's  bright  beaui^ 
Pain  not  her  siglit :   she  with  expan-led  ^ails 
Works  through  th'  etiierial  flui.l ;  then  perhaps 
S(es  through  a  break  of  clouds  this  M'lf-jiois'd  orb 
Hara  by  her  handmaid  M<H.m.     She  louks  hi-ii-  aUi 
Contemptuous,  and  beholds  from  far  thi>  I'.arih, 
This  m<.le-hill  I'ai-th,  and  all  its  busy  anU 
Uljouring  for  life,  wlueh  la<ts  so  short  a  day 
Just  blazing  and  extinct.     So  thou,  my  soul, 
That  breath  of  bfe,  wliieh  all  men  must  iM-r/oivc 
But  none  distin«-tly  know,  v^hcn  onee  (  seap'd 
Fp»m  this  |K.or  helpicss  eoj-c,  ainl  wheu  on  hi:;h 
JUjrne  on  an'jelie  wni-Ts,  look  down  with  scctru 
Onthi'Jmeanle'i-fniri.:  aorld,  and  knave.s  grown  rieli, 
By  chance,  or  fraud,  or  iiisolme.'  of  po.wr. 
Nou  from  her  hlLheV  |'i^•'h,  by  (juirk  ri<'.rrees. 
With  h>s  ambition  u<arer  K.utii  sh*;  tiMuls, 
As  yet  scarce  visible  ^  auvl  hiyh  in  air 

*  Straits ofTlierinopy la-.    S>y:  the  ^tory  '.f  \-  ixc-. 


Pois'd  on  extended  wings,  with  sharper  ken 
Attentive  marks  whate'er  is  done  below. 
Thus  some  wise  general  from  a  rising  ground 
Observes  th'  embattled  foe,  where  serried  ranks 
Forbid  access,  or  where  their  order  loose 
Invites  th'  atUck,  and  points  tlic  way  to  fate. 
All  now  is  tumult,  each  heart  swells  with  joy. 
The  falconers  shout,  and  the  wide  concave  rings. 
Tremble  the  forests  round,  the  joyous  cries 
Float  thro'  the  vales;  and  rocks,  and  woods,  andhilli 
Return  the  varied  sounds.     Forth  bursts  the  sUg, 
Nor  trusts  the  mazes  of  his  deep  n  cess : 
Fear  hid  him  close,  strange  inconsistent  guide  J 
Now  huiTies  him  aghast  with  busy  feet 
Far  o'er  the  spacious  plain  ;  he  pants  to  reach 
The  mountain's  brow,  or  with  unsteady  step 
To  climb  the  crhggy  cliiT:  the  grey-hounds  strain 
Hehiiid  t«D  pinch  his  haunch,  who  scarce  evades 
Th<*ir  gaping  iaws.     One  eagle  wheeling  flies 
In  airy  labyrinths,  or  with  easier  wing 
Skims  by  his  ^ide,  and  stuns  his  patient  ear 
With  hideous  cries,  then  peals  his  forehead  broad. 
Or  at  his  eyes  her  fatal  malice  aims. 
The  other,  like  the  bolt  of  angry  Heaven, 
Darts  down  at  onee,  and  fixes  un  his  back 
Her  crriping  t  ilons,  plouy,hin!i  with  her  beak 
Ills  pamper'd  chine  :  the  blood,  and  sweat  distilFd 
From  many  a  dripping  furrow,  >tains  the  soil. 
Who  pities  not  this  fury-haunted  wretch 
Fml>arra'is*d  tiiub,  on  «very  .side  distress'd  ? 
Der.th  will  relieve  hiin  :    for  the  gr«*yhouu(ls  fierce, 
Seizing  their  prey,  scxm  drag  him  to  the  ground : 
(Jronning  he  fids  ;  witii  eyes  that  swim  in  tears 
He  hjoks  <jn  man.  chief  auliior  of  his  woe, 
Ami  weep.',  and  dies.     The  grandees  press  around 
To  dip  tlieir  sabres  in  his  iMjilaig  bl  mxI  ; 
I'nseeinly  joy  !    '  I'is  barbarous  to  insult 
A  fall.n  toe.'   The  dos;s,  and  birds  of  prey 
In<»tiat<;,  on  Ins  reeking  bo\ul.s  liast, 
Ihit  the  stern  falconer  elai-ns  the  lion's  share. 
Such  are  the  sports  i>f  king--,  and  hater  far 
I'imn  roval  robb<  ry,  and  the  bUvMly  jaws 
'  )\  all-deveuriuj;  war.      I'aeh  animal, 
liy  natural  in^tllu•t  tau2,Iit,  spares  his  own  kind: 
liul  man,  the  tyi.iiit  in.m,  I'-vels  at  lan:o, 
Frt't    iH.ottr  unit  ^fiani'd,  de-tiovs  at  will 
The  whole  eniiti m,  nu  n  and  bf  ists  his  prey, 
Tliese  for  Ins  ph  MMne,  lor  his  glory  those. 
Next  will  1  sing  the  v.iliant  fah-iurs  tame. 
Aerial  liudit^,  wiim'  no  eonfulerate  brnje 
.Inius  in  the  bloody  fi:JV  ;   bul  biid  with  l»inl 
.lusts  ill  mid-air.      l.o  '    at  his  sii-..  :  li,,-  i„rn, 
loon  tiiebrvi'k  ot'some  small  jKirhng  iiroMk, 
oi)M  rv.mt  stands  to  take  h-.s  sraly  prize, 
III  a-ehan  .t'i<  r's  gam.-.      Fur  mark  b.-hin;l 
ri).-  wdv  I  lie  '111  r  e.e.-i). ;   his  grazing-  h arse 
i:  .u*'eal:>  the  rreaelui  :)Us  foe,  ail  I  on  ills  list 
!'  i"  un'io.d.-d  iale(Mi  -Us  :    v.ith  e  uer  iA\-s 
^;,e  nud.i ate-  lior  p*'  v,  and,  in  her  wdd 


-  The  plaee  u  here  llich.'ru  takes  hjsbtan  I,  wateli- 
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Conceit,  already  plumes  the  dying  bird.  I 

X'p  springs  the  hern,  redouWing  every  stroke. 

Conscious  of  danger  stnttches  far  away, 

With  busy  pennons  and  projected  beak. 

Piercing  th'  opponent  clouds :  the  falcon  svnft 

Fctllows  at  speed,  mounts  as  he  mounts,  for  hoj^e 

Gives  vigour  to^er  wings.     Another  soon 

Strains  after  to  support  the  bold  attack. 

Perhaps  a  thiitl.     As  in  some  winding  creek, 

On  proud  11k  ria's  shore,  the  corsairs  sly 

Lurk  waitin)i<  to  surpri/^e  a  British  sail, 

lull-frt  Jdjtt-d  from  Iletruria's  fricndlv  ]K>rts, 

Or  rich  Hyzantinin  ;  after  her  they  skud, 

J>dshing  llu'  ^pniny  waves  with  e*]ual  oars, 

And  spreading  all  their  shrouds :  sije  makes  the  main 

Invitiiii;-  every  gale,  nor  yet  foigets 

To  clrar  her  deck,  and  tvll  tb'  insulting  foe. 

In  peals  of  thunder,  Brit  >ns  cannt*t  icar. 

So  Hie-;  the  hem  puiNu'd,  but  fii-htiTig  tlies. 

Warm  grows  the  coni1l«t,  every  norve's  emjiloy'dj 

Kow  thniufj,h  the  yitildiiig  element  they  soar 

Aspinng  high,  thou  sink  at  once,  and  rove 

In  ti-ackle^is  mazes  th'ough  tiic  troubled  skv. 

Ko  re^t,  no  peacf .     The  falcon  hovering  Hies 

Balanced  in  air,  and  confulently  boM 

Hangs  o'er  h'm  like  a  cloud,  tlv.n  aims  her  blow 

Full  at  his  (K'^ind  head.     The  watchtul  hem 

Shoots  fiMin  her  like  a  blazing  mctt  )r  s  •.  ift 

That  Jil'ts  the  ni^at,  eludes  her  talons  kvon 

And  pointid  he;-:;,  and  gams  a  h-niitb  of  way. 

Observe  th'  attentive  v*jo\h1  ;  all  hearts  are  hx'd 

On  this  imporlar.t  uar,  and  pli-a^ing  liojc 

f;lows  in  each  b-ia>t.     The  vii!uai  and  Ihc  great, 

T.qually  happy  now,  with  iVeedom  share 

The  connnon  i«)y.     The  she{)h'  ri-boy  forrcts 

His  bleating  care  ;  t!u;  lahijuriiiET  hind  Kt>  fall 

His  graiu  unsown;   in  tr.m  nort  li  ^t,  he  rols 

'J"h'  exiH'ctiiiff  fniTow,  and  in  uiiJ  u:i,a/.e 

The  gazing  village  point  tin  ir  eyt     .  »  .  i-  avrn. 

AVhere  is  tiie  tongue  can  sp'  a!'  tiie  faito.).  ."scares, 

n'wixt  hoj^es  and  fears,  as  in  a  Uinin  st  t-.^t  > 

His  tlutttring  heait,  his  var\  ing  c!ie -k^^  confe>s 

His  inward  woC.     Now  lik''  a  w<?ari.  d  stasr. 

That  ^ta^ds  at  bay,  th(.'  In  rn  j)rv)\n;as  tiieir  rage; 

Close  by  his  lanimiil  \ui!_'.  in  (emoy  i»hniies 

Covers  hi^  fatal  beak,  and  eaetio.iN  j'.idts 

The  well-dis>end)!e(l  i/.md.      i'lie  faieon  daits 

Like  lichtn'aij.  finn  aljove,  atil  in  Ikt  bua  t 

Keceivos  the  latent  d(  ath  ;  d.r.vn  jihim  --be  f..!ls 

Bounding  from  earth,  and  wilh  her  triekhnggure 

Heliles  her  gan-ly  plum  ••j.e.     See,  alas  ! 

The  falconer  in  de'^pair,  his  f.ivuurite  bird 

Dead  at  his  feet,  as  of  his  (hare.st  friend 

He  weeps  her  fate  ;   he  me<htates  revenge, 

He  storuH,  he  foams,  he  gives  a  loc»se  to  rage  : 

Kor  wants  he  lonu  the  means;  the  hern  fatiu^nVl, 

r»(»rne  down  by  nuuibei-s  yi«lds.  an«l  prone  on  earth 

He  drops:   his  ciiiel  lots  wh.f  lingaioimd 

Insult  at  uill.     Tl>e  vengrfid  f.i!'-oner  tlies 

Swift  as  an  arr<iw  sh(.otieg  to  tl^-ir  aid  ; 

Tht  !J  mntterin:!  inward  cur>es  bieaks  his  wings  ^, 

And  fiX's  in  the  ground  his  hated  beak  ; 

Sees  with  ma'iirnant  joy  the  vi<  t<n^s  proud 

Smcar'd  with  hi.,  blwd,  and  on  .is  laiiruw  feast.  * 

-  Tliir  Is  <lrrie  tri  y>revi  i/  \:\'^  h.-.i'.r-  V.w  hawk: 
tlr--  geaer;dl>  :.l-o  t.r.  ak  tb<  ir  !<<  v. 

'■TU:  n''u!.:  of  t!i.-  liie.^k  Uhe!.-  '.f  the  br^.in^, 
ly  ■■•'.    ' ,  iu>.'.  bi«^cHl;  v,L;«.Ulh  >  ell  in  Itali.»i:,  iojjiu. 


Unhappy  bird !  our  fethers*  prime  delight ! 
Who  fencVl  thine  eyrie  round  with  sacred  laws  5. 
Nor  mighty  princes  now  disdain  to  wear 
Thy  waving  crest  <»,  the  mark  of  high  coaunandy 
With  gold,  and  pearl,  and  brilliant  gems  adora'd. 

Now,  if  the  crjstal  stream  delight  thee  more, 
SiKiitsnian,  l<  ad  on,  where  through  the  reedy  bank 
Th'  iu^imlating  waters  filter'd  stray 
In  many  a  winding  maze.     The  wild-duck  there 
(iluts  on  the  fattening  ouse,  or  steals  the  spawn 
Of  teennnsr  shoals,  her  more  delicious  f^ast. 
How  do  tlie  sun-b -ams  on  the  gla«sy  plain 
Snoi-I  wanton,  and  amuse  our  wondering  eyes 
Willi  Nariou^ly-retleel  d  changing  rays  ! 
The;  mnrmuriiig  stream  salutes  the  flowery  mead 
That  gl'uvs  with  fVagrance  ;   Nature  all  around 
Cons  Jilts  to  bl(  ss.     V.  Iiat  shiu-.'Tird  now  would  sink 
In  bd'.s  of  d(»wn  ?  what  mist  r  would  not  leave 
ll'>  l.a--;  initoM  lor  tais  tra.j^porting  scene? 
I'ale  -r    r,  tak<-  care,  op  'o;e  tJjy  well-trained  steed. 
And  shiy  stalk  ;  nnIioo«l  thy  faieon  bold. 
Observe   at  fet  d  the  nnsus])ecting  team 
Pa<Ulbng  \.il.i  ftary  fect:   h<''s  se(;n,  they  fly. 
Now  at  loll  spied  tlie  falconer  sj)urs  away 
T'  as^;sl  hisfavonrite  hawk,  she  from  the  rest 
Has  singled  out  the  mallard  young  and  gay, 
WlMist-  green  and  azure  brightens  iu  the  Sun. 
Snlil  a«  tlie  wind  that  sweeps  the  d(.»sert  plain, 
^Vit!.  fe.  t,  wings,  Ix-ak,  he  cuts  tlu;  liquid  sky: 
Pa  boves  him  n<iw  i)«»th  oar  and  sail ;  for  see 
Th'  nn'-rjual  foe  gains  on  him  as  he  dies. 
Long  hild.s  th'  aerial  course;   they  rise,  they  fall, 
Xow  skim  in  circling  rings,  then  stretch  away 
\\ith  all  their  force,  till  at  one  fatal  stroke 
The  vi.t:orons  havk,  exerting  eveiy  nerve, 
Trui-s'd  in  mid-air  bears  down  her  captive  prey. 
'Ti^  well  on  ( :ath  th<y  fall ;  for  oft  tlie  duck 
.\!:^trn-ts  h.  r  coward  win^^s,  and  seeks  again 
Tiie  kind  prot'  Cling  i!u(h1  ;   if  haply  then 
i'l.e  1  ileon  rash  aim  a  (Keisi\e  blow. 
And  si)ring  to  :;ripe  her  ll^atini;  prey;  at  Once 
.'^ie.*  di\es  bejjeatb,  and  near  some  osier's  root 
J'«.ps  y\]i  her  bead  sci-ure;   then  views  her  foe 
Jusr  in  tlie  gra^pinir  of  her  fond  disires. 
An  I  in  full  pride  of  triumph,  whelm'd  beneath 
I  he  gli.ihi  j^  ^tr(  am.   Ah  !  where  are  now,  proud  bird ! 
'J'by  Stat.  1\  tiappin'^s,  and  thy  silver  bells 
T-iy  gi"Ssy  phuna^e,  an-l  thy  ^ilken  crest  ? 
S  iy,  tyiaiit  of  the  :  ];ies  I   woukUt  thou  not  now 
l'A«!KUi.^e  with  »hy  but  late  d.  sixin'iin^  f'K; 
rb\  di\a<ll'nl  talons,  and  thy  polish'd  beak, 
For  her  w>  1>  feet  <h-sj)is'd  ?      liow  lia[)py  they  ! 
\\'\u>,  wiaii  gay  i>hasure  courts,  and  f«.>rtune  smiles, 
r<  ar  tiie  n  .crse,  with  caution  tread  those  paths 
Will  re  roM  s  grow,  hut  wdy  vij>ers  creep  ! 

Tiu  se  an*  expensive  joys,  fit  for  the  great 
Of  large  domains  posses>M  :  enough  for  me 
'|\»  boast  the  gentle  spar-hawk  on  my  fist. 
Or  tly  the  partridge  U\mi  the  bristly  lield, 
Retrieve  the  co\»  y  witii  my  busv  train, 
th'  with  iriy  soaring  iiob'ay  dare  the  lark. 

lint,  if  tite  >hafiy  wo<k1s  my  can  s  employ 
In  (jue.^t  of  fcather'd  game,  my  spaniels  beat 

^  No  man  was  permitted  to  shoot  within  600  yanb 
of  the  eyrie,  or  nest  of  an  hern,  under  great  penal- 
ti.--. 

^  The  h  rn'-  top  worn  at  coronations  here,  and  by 
the  ^r^at  \Ui.n  i.i  Ai^ia  in  tiieir  turbans. 
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Fnzzlin^  th*  entangled  copse,  and  from  the  brake 
Push  forth  the  whirring  pheasant.     High  in  air 
He  wa\'es  his  varied  plumes,  stretching  away 
With  hasty  wing  :  soon  from  th'  uplifted  tube 
The  miniic  thunder  bursts,  the  leaden  death 
Overtakes  him ;  and  with  many  a  giddy  whirl 
To  earth  he  £db,  and  at  my  feet  expires. 

When  Autumn  smiles,  alt-beauteous  in  decay. 
And  paints  each  chequer'd  grow  with  various  hues; 
My  setter  ranges  in  the  new-shorn  fields, 
His  nose  in  air  erect;  from  ridge  to  ridge 
Panting  he  bounds,  his  quartered  ground  divides 
In  eqdal  intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 
One  inch  untry'd.     At  length  the  tainted  gales 
His  nostrils  wide  inhale  j  quick  joy  elates 
His  beating  heart,  which,  aw'd  by  discipline 
Severe,  he  dares  not  own ;  but  cautious  creeps 
Low-cowering,  step  by  step  ;  at  last  attains 
His  proper  distance ;  tliere  he  stops  at  once. 
And  points  with  his  instructive  nose  upon 
The  trembling  prey.     On  wings  of  wind  upborn 
The  floating  net  imfolded  flies ;  then  drops, 
And  the  poor  fluttering  captives  rise  in  vain. 

Or  baply  on  some  river's  cooling  bank. 
Patiently  musing^  all  intent  I  stand 


To  hook  the  scaly  ghitton.    See !  down  nnki 

My  cork,  that  faithful  monitor ;  his  weight 

My  taper  angle  bends ;  surprise,  amazM, 

He  glitters  in  the  sun  and  struggling  pants 

For  liberty,  till  in  the  purer  air 

He  breathes  no  more.     Such  are  our  pleasing  caret. 

And  sweet  amusements,  such  each  busy  drudge 

Envious  must  wish,  and  all  the  wise  enjoy. 

Thus,  most  illustrious  prince,  have  I  presumed 
In  my  ol)scure  sojourn  to  sing  at  ease 
Rural  deliglit.s,  the  joy,  and  sweet  repast 
Of  every  noble  mind :  and  now  perchance 
Untimely  sin^  ;  since  from  yon  neitrhbouring  shors 
The  grumbling  thunder  rolls;  calm  Peacn  alarmed 
Starts  from  her  couch,  and  the  rude  din  of  War 
Sounds  harsh  in  every  ear.  But^  righteous  Heaven! 
Britain  deserted,  friendless,  and  alone. 
Will  not  as  yet  despair:  shine  but  in  arms, 
O  prince,  belov'd  by  all !  patron  profess'd 
Of  liberty  !   with  every  virtue  crown'd  ' 
Millions  shall  crowd  her  strand;  and  her  white  cliflBi^ 
As  Teneritf,  or  Atlas  firm,  defy 
The  break  of  seas,  and  malice  of  her  foes ; 
Nor  the  proud  Gaul  prevail  where  Caesar  fiul'd. 


OCCASIONAL  POEMS,  TRANSLATIONS, 
FABLES,  AND  TALES. 


Dum  nihil  habemus  majus,  calamo  ludimus. 

Plued. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILE. 

OF  WARWICKSHIRE,  ESQ; 
0)1  READIKG  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  LXCF.LLENT  POEMS, 

BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY, 

Sii,  1  have  read,  and  much  admire. 

Your  Muse's  gay  and  easy  flow, 
Warm'd  with  that  true  Idahan  fire 

That  gives  the  bright  and  chearful  glow. 

I  conn'd  each  line  with  joyous  care. 

As  I  can  such  from  sun  to  sun ; 
And,  like  the  glutton  o'er  his  fare 

Delicious,  thoui^ht  them  too  soon  done. 
The  witty  smile,  nature  and  art. 

In  all  your  nuinhtMs  so  (M)mbinc, 
As  to  complete  their  jii^t  dcs-.'rt, 

And  grace  thtra  >vith  uncuinmon  .shine, 
Delicrhted  we  your  Miiso  reirnrd, 

When  she  like  Pindar's  s])rca  Is  her  wines ; 
And  virtu'*,  bcin*;  its  own  reward, 

Exprts«rsi  by  tb«#  Sister  Spring*. 


Emotions  tender  crowd  the  mind,     , 

When  with  the  royil  bard  you  go. 
To  sigh  in  notes  divinely  kind, 

**  The  mighty  fallu  on  mount  Gilbo." 
Mueh  surely  was  the  virgin's  joy, 

\\  ho  with  the  Iliad  had  your  lays; 
For  e'er,  and  sinet^  the  sietje  oFTnjy, 

W<;  aH  delight  in  love  and  praise. 
Tliese  lieaveii-l)orn  passions,  such  desire, 

1  never  y^t  could  think  a  crime  ; 
Rut  first-rate  virtues,  which  insj)ire 

The  soul  to  rt»aeh  at  tiie  sublime. 
But  often  men  mist  ike  the  way, 

An<I  punif)  fiir  fame  by  empty  btast, 
Like  your  i;i!t  Ass,  who  .stood  to  bray. 

Till  in  a  Haine  liis  tail  he  l>st. 
Him  th*  menrlous  Bt^nclier  hits. 

With  liis  own  tale,  so  ti  ;ht  end  clean. 
That,  while  I  read,  streams  ;^njsh,  hy  fits 

Of  hearty  laui^Iittr,  from  my  eca. 
(^lii  Chancer,  bard  of  vast  in.riue, 

FiHitaiiie  and  Prior,  who  ha..*  ^^nnc^ 
niyth  tales  the  h,'4  ,    hid  th  'V  h  .;iJ  tliine 

On  L )!),  they'd  ov.u'd  tlum  ulve^  out-ilone. 
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The  plot's  pursued  with  so  much  glee. 

The  too  officious  dog  and  priest, 
Tjie  squire  oppressed,  I  own  for  me, 

I  never  heard  a  better  jest 
Pope  well  describ'd  an  Ombre  Game, 

And  king  revenging  captive  queen ; 
He  merits ;  but  had  won  more  fame. 

If  author  of  your  Bowling-green. 
You  paint  your  parties,  play  each  bowl. 

So  natural,  just,  and  with  such  ease. 
That,  while  1  read,  upon  my  soul ! 

1  wonder  how  I  chance  to  please. 
Yet  I  have  pleas'd,  and  please  the  best ; 

And  sure  to  nie  laurels  belong, 
Since  British  fair,  and  'mongst  the  best, 

Somervile's  consort  likes  my  song. 
Ravish'd  I  heard  th'  harmonious  fair 

Sing,  like  a  dweller  of  the  sky. 
My  verses  with  a  Scotian  air ; 

ITien  saints  were  not  so  blest  as  I. 
In  her  the  valued  charms  unite; 

She  really  is  what  all  would  seem. 
Gracefully  handsome,  wise  and  sweet : 

Tis  merit  to  have  her  esteem. 
Your  noble  kinsman,  her  lov'd  mate, 

Whose  worth  claims  all  the  world's  respect. 
Met  in  her  love  a  smiling  fate. 

Which  has,  and  must  have,  good  effect. 
You  both  from  one  great  linea??e  spring. 

Both  from  de  Somervile,  who  came 
W^ith  William,  England's  conquering  king, 

To  win  fair  plains,  and  lasting  fame, 
Whichnom-  he  left  to  's  eldest  son  ; 

That  lirst-lK>rn  chief  you  represent : 
His  second  came  to  Caledon, 

From  whom  our  Somer'le  takes  dcsflent. 
On  him  and  j'ou  may  Fate  bti4ow 

Sweet  balmy  health  and  chearful  fire, 
As  long  's  ye  'd  wish  to  live  below. 

Still  blest  with  all  you  would  desire. 

0  sir!   oblige  thewoild,  and  spread 
In  print  thotc  and  your  other  lays  ; 

This  shall  be  bctterM  while  tliey  read. 
And  after-ageii  sound  your  piaisc. 

1  could  enlurccf — but  if  I  should 

On  what  you  'vc  wrote,  my  ode  would  run 
Too  great  a' length— Your  thvmghL>  so  croud, 

To  note  them  all,  I'd  ne'er  have  done. 
Accf'pt  this  offering:  of  a  Muse, 

Who  on  her  Pictland  hills  ne'er  tires  : 
Kor  should  (when  worth  invites)  refuse 

To  sing  the  per>on  she  admires. 


.4N  ODE. 


HUMBLY  IN'^CnrBFD  TO  THE    Dl'KE    OF    MAPLBOROUGII, 
liPON   HIS  RFMftVAL   FROM  AI.L  HIS   PLACLS. 

Virtue  repiil^-e  nes'^-ia  sordida^ 
Intainmatis  fulaet  hoiioribns, 
Nee  sumit,  ant  j-iinit  secures, 

Arbitriu  popularis  aunr.  Hor. 

Whfa',  in  meridian  clory  bri  .!,t. 

You  shin*'  ulth  mure  illii>'.  iioas  ray^, 
AlK.ve  llu*  Mu-^';  utaki  r  tlii;!it, 
Abu\  c'  the  jjovt'ij  praise. 


In  vain  the  goddess  mounts  her  native  skies. 
In  vain,  with  feeble  wings,  attempts  to  rise; 
In  vain  she  toils  to  do  her  hero  right, 
Lost  in  excess  of  day,  and  boundless  tracks  of  light. 
The  Theban  swan  with  daring  wmgs, 
And  force  impetuous,  soars  on  high, 
Above  the  clouds  sublimely  sings, 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye. 
But  what,  alas !  would  Pindar  do, 
W^ere  his  bold  Muse  to  sing  of  j^ou  ? 
Can  Chromius*  strength  be nam'd with  yours? 
Can  mimic  fights  and  sportive  war 
W^ith  Schellembergh's  demolish 'd  towers. 
Or  Blenheim's  bloody  field  compare  ? 
The  bard  would  blush  at  Theron's  speed, 
When  Marlborough  mounts  the  fiery  steed; 
And  the  despairing  foe  *s  pursued 
Through  towns  and  provinces  subdued. 
Fond  poet,  spare  thy  empty  boast. 
In  vain  thy  chariots  raise  so  great  a  dust ; 
See  Britain's  hero  with  whole  armies  flies, 
To  execute  his  vast  designs, 
To  pass  the  Scheld,  to  force  the  lines, 
Swift  as  thy  smoking  car,  to  win  th*  Olympic  prize. 
But  now,  when,  with  diminish'd  light, 
And  beams  more  tolerably  bright. 
With  less  of  grandeur  and  surprise, 
Mild  you  descend  to  mortal  eyes ; 
Your  setting  glories  charm  us  more. 
Than  all  your  dazzling  pomp  before. 
Your  worth  is  better  understood, 
The  hero  more  distinctly  view'd, 
Glad  we  behold  him  not  so  great  as  goodr 
True  Virtue's  amiable  face 
Improves,  when  shaded  by  disgrace; 
A  lively  sense  of  conscious  wortn. 
Calls  all  her  hidden  beauties  forth; 
Darts  through  the  gloom  a  lovely  ray. 
And,  by  her  own  intrinsic  light,  creates  a  nobler  day. 

Let  fickle  Cliance  with  partial  hands  divide 
Her  gaudy  pomp,  her  tinsel  pride ; 
Who  to  her  knaves  and  fools  supplies 
Those  favours  which  the  brave  despise. 
Let  Faction  raise  the  saucy  crowd. 
And  cull  her  multitude  to  arms; 
Let  Envy's  vipers  hiss  aloud. 
And  ruu/,e  all  Hell  with  dire  alarms : 
Co  shake  the  rocks,  and  bid  the  hills  remove ; 
Yet  still  the  hero's  mind  shall  be 
Inchaugi  able,  resolv'd,  and  free, 
Fix'd  on  its  base,  firm  as  the  throne  of  Jove. 
Britons,  li>ok  back  on  tiiose  auspicious  days, 
On  Ister's  banks  when  your  great  leader  stood, 
And  with  5-our  gasping  foes  encumber'd  all  the  flood. 
Or  when  liamiilia's  bloody  plain 
Was  fatten'd  with  the  mi^ihty  slain  ; 
Or  wh(.n  liiaregnia's  raujparts  were  assail'd, 
Witii  force  tjiat  Heaven  itself  had  scal'd. 
Did  then  revilinu  pens  profane 

Your  Maribnrv.u<;h's  sacred  name? 
Did  nui\v  tribunes  then  debauch  the  crowd  ? 
Did  their  uurigiiteous  ^oLes  blaspheme  aluud? 

J)id  i:i('i'  iiiary  t'.-uls  conspire 
To  cui-si  toe  hero  vhom  their  foes  admire? 
No  I — I  he  (Tiitenfiing  nations  saug  his  pi'aise; 
While  brads  of  tvf-ry  elinu- 
IjctTt  tht^r  iu)-t  trliuiipliaat  lays, 
Ku  lliuii^iii  tuo  ^reut,  uu  uiciiou  too  sublime. 
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HaD,  fkwiws  prince !  •tis  not  for  thee  wc  grieve. 
For  thy  iiiTU^erable  fame 
Ko  dimmution  can  receive, 
Thou,  mighty  man !  art  still  the  same. 
Thy  purer  gold  eludes  the  flame ; 
This  4ery  trial  makes  thy  virtue  shine, 
Ind  persecution  crowns  thy  brows  with  rays  divine. 

But  what,  alas !  shall  fainting  Europe  do  ? 
,   How  stand  the  shock  of  her  imperious  foe  ? 
"WTiat  successor  shall  bear  the  weight 
Of  all  our  cares  ?  and  prop  the  state? 
Since  thou  our  Atlas  art  removed, 
0  be«  deserving  chief !  and  therefore  best  belov'd  ? 
To  your  own  Blenheim's  blissful  seat, 
From  this  ungrateful  world  retreat; 
A  gift  unequal  to  that  hero's  worth,  [forth, 

Who  from  the  peacefiil  Thames  led  our  bold  Britons 
To  free  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  -, 
Who  by  the  thunder  of  his  arms 
Shook  the  proud  Rh6ne  with  loud  alarms. 
And  rais'd  a  tempest  in  the  trembling  Seine. 
After  the  long  fatigues  of  war, 
Repose  your  envy'd  virtues  here ; 
Enjoy,  my  lord,  the  sweet  repast 
Of  all  your  glorious  toils, 
A  pleasure  that  shall  ever  last, 
The  mighty  comfort  that  proceeds 
From  the  just  sense  of  virtuous  deeds,    [spoils. 
Content   with  endless  fame,  contemn  the  meaner 
Pomona  calls,  and  Pan  invites, 
To  rural  pleasures,  chaste  delights  j 
The  orange  and  the  citron  grove 
Will  by  your  hand  alone  improve ; 
Would  fain  their  gaudy  liveries  wear. 
And  wait  your  presence  to  revive  the  year. 
In  this  Elysium,  more  than  blest, 
Laugh  at  the  vulgar's  senseless  hate, 
The  politician's  vain  deceit, 
The  fawning  knave,  the  proud  ingrate. 
Revolve  in  your  capaciovis  breast 
The  various  unforeseen  events. 
And  unexpected  accidents,  [great. 

TTiat  change  the  flatt'ring  scene,  and  overturn  the 
Frail  are  our  hopes,  and  short  the  date 
Of  grandeur's  transitorj' state. 
Oirinthian  brass  shall  melt  away. 
And  Parian  marble  shall  decay ; 
The  vast  Colossus,  that  on  either  shore 
Exidting  stood,  is  now  no  more; 
Arts  and  artificers  shall  die. 
And  in  one  common  ruin  lie. 
Behold  your  own  majestic  palace  rise, 
Id  haste  to  emulate  the  skies  ; 
The  gilded  globes,  the  pointed  spires  : 
5>ee  the  proud  dome's  ambitious  heijrht, 
Emblem  of  power  and  pompous  state. 

Above  the  clouils  aspires : 
Yet  Vulcan's  spitrht,  or  angr\'  Jove, 
May  soon  its  ton  ering  pride  reprove. 
Its  painted  glories  so<^n  efface, 
Divide  the  ponderous  roof,  and  shake  the  solid  base. 
Material  structures  must  submit  t  >  Fate. 
But  virtue  which  alone  is  truly  crif^at, 
Virtue  like  yours,  my  lord,  shall  be 
-     Secure  of  immortality. 

Nor  foreign  force,  nor  factious  rage, 
Nor  envy,  nor  devouring  a^e, 
Your  lasting  glory  shall  impaii. 
Time  shall  mysterious  truths  declare. 


And  works  of  darkness  shall  disclose; 

This  blessing  is  reserved  for  you 
T  outlive  the  trophies  to  your  merit  due. 

And  malice  of  your  foes. 
If  glorious  actions,  in  a  glopous  cause. 

If  valour  negligent  of  praise, 
Deserving,  yet  retiring  from  applause. 
In  generous  minds  can  great  ideas  raise  : 
If  Europe  sav*d,  and  liberty  restor'd. 
By  steady  conduct,  and  a  prosperous  sword. 
Can  claim  in  firee-bom  souls  a  just  esteem; 

Britain's  victorious  chief  shall  be 

Rever'd  by  late  posterity. 
The  hero's  pattern,  and  the  poet's  theme. 


ODE, 


OCCASIONED    BY   THE    DUKE    OP   MARLBOHOUOH't 
EMBARKING    FOR  OSTEND,    AN.     1712. 


Interque  mocrentes  amicos 
Egregius  properavit  cxul. 


Hot. 


Ye  powers,  who  rule  the  boundless  deep, 
^Tiosc  dread  commands  the  winds  obey. 
To  roll  the  watere  on  a  heap,    ' 
Or  smooth  the  liquid  way : 
Propitious  hear  Britannia's  prayer, 
Britannia's  hope  is  now  your  care. 
Whom  oft  to  yonder  distant  shore, 
Your  hospitable  billows  bore, 
When  Europe  in  distress  implor'd 
Relief  from  his  victorious  sword  ; 
Who,  when  the  mighty  work  was  done. 
Tyrants  repell'd  and  battles  wun. 
On  your  glad  waves,  proud  of  the  glorious  load. 

Thro'  these  your  watery  realms,  in  yearly  triun»])h 
To  winds  and  seas,  distrcss'd  he  flies,       [rode. 
From  storms  at  land,  and  faction's  spight : 
Though  the  more  fickle  crowd  denies,    . 
The  winds,  the  seas,  shall  do  his  virtue  right 
Be  huslit,  ye  winds  !  be  still,  ye  seas ! 
Ye  billows  sleep  at  ease, 
And  in  your  rocky  caverns  rest ! 
Let  all  be  calm  as  the  great  hero's  breast. 
Here  no  unndy  passions  rei.^n. 
Nor  scr^^le  fear,  nor  proud  disdain. 
Each  wilder  lust  is  banish 'd  hence, 

Where  s<entlc  love  presides,  and  mild  bencvolenee* 
Here  no  gloomy  cares  arise, 
Conscious  honour  still  supplies, 
Friendly  hope,  and  peace  o(  mind. 
Such  as  dyin?  martyrs  (iud. 
S(nene  within,  no  guilt  he  knows, 

While  all  his  wrongs  sit  heavy  on  his  f.^es. 
Say,  Muse,  what  hero  shall  I  sing. 

What  ffreat  example  brincr. 
To  parallel  this  mighty  wrong. 

And  with  his  ^^raeeful  woes  adom  my  song  ? 
Shall  brave  Themistoc'cs  appear 
Br-f.ire  the  haughty  P<^rsian's  throne  } 
While  conquer'd  chiefs  coiitV-^s  their  fear, 
Anil  shatterM  fleets  his  trinujphs  own  ; 
In  admiration  fix'd,  the  monanh  stood. 
With  secret  joy,  hi*;  glorious  prize  he  virw'd, 

( >f  more  intrinsic  worth  than  provinces  subdued. 
Or  fait! 'fid  Ari<tii!es  sent. 
For  bcin^juaf,  to  buui-ihment. 
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He  writ  the  rigid  sentence  down. 

He  pitied  the  niiss^ided  clown. 
Of  him,  who,  when  brib'd  orators  misled 
The  factious  tribes,  to  hostile  Sparta  fled  j 
The  vile  inf^rateiiil  crowd. 

Proclaim 'd  their  impious  joy  aloud. 
But  soon  the  fools  discover'd  to  their  cost, 
Athens  in  Alcibiades  was  lost. 
Or,  if  a  Roman  name  delight  thee  more. 

The  great  Dictator's  fate  deplore, 
Camillus  against  noisy  faction  bold. 

In  victories  and  triumphs  old. 
Ungrateful  Rome ! 

Punish 'd  by  Heaven's  avenging  doom, 
Soon  shall  thy  aixlent  vows  invite  him  home. 

The  mighty  chieftain  soon  recall. 

To  prop  the  falling  capitol. 
And  save  his  country  from  the  perjur'd  Gaul. 

Search,  Muse,  the  dark  records  of  time. 

And  every  shameful  story  trace, 

Black  with  injustice  and  dis>,'Tace, 

When  glorious  merit  was  a  crime ; 
Yet  these,  all  these,  but  faintly  can  express 
Folly  without  excuse,  and  madness  in  exci  ss. 

The  noblest  object  that  our  eyes  can  bless. 
Is  the  brave  man  triumphant  in  distress ; 

Above  the  reach  of  partial  Fate, 

Above  tlie  vulgar's  praise  or  hate,       [depress. 
Whom  no  feign'd  smiles  can  raise,  no  real  ft-owns 
Vi«'w  him,  ye  Britons,  on  the  naked  shore, 
Kes^jlvVl  to  trust  your  faithless  vows  no  more, 
That  mighty  man  !  who  for  ten  glorious  years 
Surpass'd  our  hopes,  prevented  all  our  prayers. 

A  name,  in  every  cliinc  renown'd, 

Bv  nations  bless'd,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 
.  Jn  solemn  jubilees  our  days  we  s|>ent, 
Om-  hearts  exulting  in  each  grand  event. 

Factions  applaud  the  man  they  hate. 
And  with  regret,  to  pay  their  painful  homage  wait. 

Have  I  not  seen  this  crowded  shore, 

Willi  multitudes  all  covered  o'er  ? 

While  hills  and  groves  their  j(»y  proclaim. 

And  echoing  rocks  leturn  his  name. 
Attentive  on  the  lovely  form  they  gaze  : 

H«;  with  a  chearftd  smile, 
f  Mad  to  revisit  this  his  ])ar«"nt  isle, 
Flies  from  their  incense,  and  escapes  tluir  praise. 

Yes,  Uritous,  view  him  still  mimovM, 
liichang'd,  though  less  jjelov'd. 
Hi<?  generous  s<»ul  no  deep  resentment  fire*;, 
Cut,  blushing  for  his  countiy's  crimes,  the  kind  good 
man  retires. 
Kv'n  now  he  fights  for  this  devoted  isle, 
And  labours  to  i)reser\e  his  native  soil. 
Diverts  the  vengeance  w  hioh  just  Hccu  en  prepares, 
Accus'd,  disarm'd,  protects  us  witli  \u>  prayers. 
OI»durat<'  hearts  !   cannot  such  nieril  ni-ni;  ? 
The  hcn)">  valour,    m»r  the  patriot's  io\e  ? 
T\y,  goddes!^,  fly  this  inauspicious  jdace: 

Spurn  at  the  \ih-  degenerate  race. 
Attend  the  glorious  exile,  a!i(l  ]>roclaim 

In  other  cliujcs  his  lasting  fame, 
Where  honest  hearts,  iniknouini;  tofor;et 

The  blessiniT'  t'n»in  liis  arms  ieceiv"d. 

Confess  with  joy  the  u'liuiity  debt, 
Their  altars  rescued,  and  their  gods  rclicv'd, 

Jv'or  sail.<  the  hero  to  a  clime  unknown, 
Gtivs  prescrv  d,  tlteir  i^reat  dciivcrtr  own  : 


Impatient  crowds  abdbt  him  pttM, 

And  with  sincere  devotiMi  bless. 
Those  plains,  of  ten  years  war  the  bloody  itage^ 
(Where  panting  nations  struggled  to  be  free 

And  life  exchanged  for  Uberty) 
Retain  the  marks  of  stem  Bellona's  rage. 

The  doubtful  hind  mistakes  the  field 

His  fruitless  toil  so  lately  till'd : 
Here  deep  intrcnchments  sunk,  and  vales  spptar, 

The  vain  retreats  of  Gallic  fear ; 
There  new-created  hills  deform  the  plain. 

Big  with  the  carnage  of  the  slain : 

These  monuments,  when  Faction's  spigfat 

Has  spit  its  iwisonous  foam  in  vain, 

To  endless  ages  shall  proclaim 

The  matchles  warrior's  might.  [right 

The  graves  of  slaughter'd  foes  shall  do  his  valour 

'I'hcse  when  the  curious  traveller 
Ainaz'd  shall  view,  and  with  attentive  care 
Trace  the  sad  footsteps  of  destructive  War; 

Successive  bards  shall  tell, 
How  Marlborough  fought,  how  gasping  t3nrautsfcU. 
Alternate  chiefs  confess 'd  the  victor's  fame, 
Pleas'd  and  excus'd  in  their  successor's  shajnc 

In  ev<'r\'  change,  in  every  form. 

The  Prott  us  felt  his  conquering  arm  r 
Convinc'd  of  weakness,  in  extreme  despair, 
They  lurk'd  behmd  their  lines,and  waged  a  lazy  war. 
Nor  lines  nor  forts  could  calm  the  soldier's  fear, 

Surpriz'd  he  found  a  Marlborough  there. 
Nature,  nor  Art,  his  eager  rage  withstood, 
He  measur'd  distant  plains,  he  forc'd  the  rapid  flood. 

He  fought,  he  conquer'd,  he  pursued.     . 
In  years  atlvanc'd,  with  youthful  vigour  warai'd, 
The  work  of  ages  in  a  day  perform'd. 
Wiion  kindly  gleams  dissolve  the  winter  sdowi 
From  Alpine  hills,  with  such  impetuous  haste 
Tiie  icy  torrent  flows  ; 
In  vain  the  rmks  oppose. 
It  drives  along  etdarirM,  and  lays  the  regions  waste 

Stop,  nTKitless,  t'ly  presum})tuous  flight. 

Nor  soar  to  such  a  dangerous  height, 
■Raise  not  the  ghost  of  his  departed  fame, 
To  pierce  our  consv'ious  souls  with  guilty  shame: 

liut  tune  thy  harp  to  humbler  lays. 

Nor  meditate  oilensivc  praise. 


I\in.  ADDISON, 

OCCASIONED  DY    Mis'    ITRCIIASINC    AN    ESTATE   iK 
V.  ARU  ICKSHIRE. 

— I'll  e-it  unquam 
Il!e  dies,  jT'lhi  ciini  liceat  tua  dicere facta! 
V.n  erit,  ut  liecat  totum  mihi  fcrre  per  orbem 
Sola  Sophucleo  tua  carniina  digna  cothurno! 

Virf. 

To  t^c  "-ay  to\ni  where  <Tnilty  plcastire  reicns, 
The  vise  good  man  prefers  our  humble  plains : 
\.  ijleete.d  hoeyurs  on  his  merit  wait. 
Here  he  retires  when  courted  to  be  great, 
'I  he  world  roiiinnic  for  tliis  calm  retreat, 
I!is  soul  wMJi  wiM.'onrs  choicest  treasurt^  fraught, 
Ihre  pnnes  in  pra«tiee  each  sublimer  thought, 
And  l.vt  s  hy  rules  h"s  lipppy  pen  has  taught. 

(.*i\  il  bard  !  how  shall  my  worthless  Muse  aspire 
To  T'  u  ii  souT  i'iai>e,  without  your  sacred liie? 
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from  the  jadicious  entices  piercing  eyes. 
To  the  best-natur^d  man  secure  she  flies. 

When  panting  Virtue  her  last  efforts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid ; 
Presumptuous  Folly  blushed,  and  Vice  withdrew. 
To  vsngeance  yielding  her  abandoned  crew, 
lis  true,  confederate  wits  their  forces  join, 
Parnassus  labours  in  the  work  divine  : 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes, 
And  hunt  ibr  you  through  every  dark  disguise; 
In  vain  your  modesty  that  name  conceals. 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals. 
With  like  success  bdght  Beauty's  go<ld  ss  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  from  mortal  eyes  j 
Her  graceful  port,  and  her  celestial  mien. 
To  her  brave  son  betray  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
Odours  divine  perfume  her  rosy  breast, 
She  glides  along  the  plain  in  majesty  confessM. 
Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  miisJ, 
To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankind  : 
VetjWhen  you  write,  Truth  charms  with  such  address, 
Pleads  Virtue's  cause  with  such  becoming  grace. 
His  own  fond  heart  the  guilty  wretch  betrays, 
He  yields  delighted,  and  convinc'd  obeys : 
YoQ  touch  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill. 
Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vain  to  ill. 
Nor  can  it  lessen  the  Spectator's  praise. 
That  from  your  friendly  hand  he  wears  the  bays ; 
His  great  design  all  ages  shall  commend, 
But  more  his  happy  t^hoice  in  such  a  friend. 
So  the  fair  queen  of  niiirht  the  world  relieves, 
Nor  at  the  Sun's  superior  honour  grieves, 
Proud  to  reflect  the  glories  she  receives. 

When  dark  oblivion  is  the  v/arrior's  lot, 
His  merits  censur'd,  and  his  wounds  forgot ; 
When  bumish'd  helms  and  gilded  armour  rust. 
And  each  proud  trophy  sinks  in  common  dust : 
Fresh  blooming  honours  deck  the  poet's  brows. 
He  shares  the  mighty  blessings  he  bestows, 
His  spreading  fame  enlarges  as  it  flows. 
Had  not  your  Muse  in  her  immortal  strain 
Describ'd  the  glorious  toils  on  lilenheim's  plain, 
Ev'n  Marlborough  might  have  fought,  and  Dormer 

bled  in  vain. 
When  honour  calls,  and  the  just  cause  inspires, 
Britain's  bold  sons  to  emulate  their  sires  ; 
Your  Muse  these  great  examples  shall  supply, 
Like  that  to  conquer,  or  like  this  to  die. 
Contending  nations  antient  Homer  claim, 
And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name  ; 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  to  none, 
Ardenna's  groves  shall  boast  an  Addison, 
Ye  silvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  pxh. 
That  guard  these  peaceful  shades,  and  blest  abodes  j 
For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  gifts  prepare. 
Exceed  his  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer ; 
Grant  him,  propitious,  freedom,  health,  and  peace. 
And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  increase. 
His  lavish  hapd  no  deity  shall  mouni. 
The  pious  hard  shall  make  a  just  return; 
In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise. 
And  over-pay  your  bounty  with  his  praise. 

Tune  every  reed,  touch  every  string,  ye  swains, 
Welcome  the  stranger  to  these  happy  plains, 
With  hymns  of  joy  in  solemn  pomp  attend 
Apollo's  darling,  and  the  Muses'  friend.       [groves, 
Yc  n3rmphs,  that  haunt  the  streams  and  shady 
for^  a  while  to  m^um  your  absent  lo\9k ; 


In  song  and  sportive  dance  your  joy  poclaim, 
In  yielding  blushes  0^  your  rising  flame : 
Be  kind,  ye  nymphs,  nor  let  him  sigh  in  vain. 

Each  land  remote  your  curious  eye  has  view'd. 
That  Grecian  arts,  or  Roman  arms  subdu'd, 
Search'd  every  region,  every  distant  soil. 
With  pleasing  labour  and  instructive  toil : 
Say  then,  accomplish'd  bard !  what  god  inclin'd 
To  these  our  humble  plains  your  generous  mind  ? 
Nor  would  you  deign  in  Titian  fields  to  dwell. 
Which  none  know  better,  or  describe  so  welL 
In  vain  ambrosial  fruits  invite  your  stay. 
In  vain  the  mjTtle  groves  obstmct  your  way. 
And  ductile  streams  that  round  the  borders  stray. 
Your  wiser  choice  prefers  this  spot  of  Earth, 
Distingiiish'd  by  th'  immortal  Sliakespear's  birth; 
Where  through  the  vales  the  fiir  Avona  glid'^s. 
And  nourishes  the  plr;l>e  with  fattening  tides; 
Flora's  rich  gifts  de<  k  all  the  verdant  soil. 
And  pl(Mity  crowns  the  happy  firmer's  tuil. 
Here,  on  the  painted  borders  of  the  flood, 
Tlie  babe  was  born  ;  his  bed  with  roses  strow'd : 
Here  in  an  ancient  venerable  dome, 
Oppress'd  with  grief,  we  view  the  poet's  tomb. 
Angels  unseen  watch  o'er  his  hallow'd  urn. 
And  in  seft  elegies  complaining  mourn : 
While  the  bless'd  saint,  in  loftier  strains  above. 
Reveals  the  wondei-s  of  eternal  love. 
The  Heavens,  delighted  in  his  tuneful  lays. 
With  silent  joy  attend  tli'-ir  Maker's  praise. 
In  Heaven  he  sings ;  on  I'arth  your  ^luse  sunpliet 
Th'  important  loss,  and  heals  otir  weeping  eyes. 
Correctly  great,  she  melts  each  flinty  heart. 
With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art. 
Hail,  happy  j>air  !  ordain'd  by  turns  to  bless, 
And  save  a  sinking  nation  in  di-lnss. 
Tiy  great  examples  to  reform  the  crowd. 
Awake  their  zeal,  :\m.\  wann  their  frozen  blood. 
When  Brutus  stri'.a\s  ii)r  I'xTty  and  laws. 
Nor  sp.ires  a  fatiier  in  his  cuutitry's  cause; 
Justice  severe  applau.ls  the  cruel  deed, 
A  tyrant  sutlers,  and  the  world  is  ftcj^d, 
But,  when  v.-e  see  tlj(^  •:o«llike  Cato  bleed. 
The  nation  \vee:is  ;  and  from  thy  fate,  oh  Rome  '. 
liCarns  to  prevent  her  own  impending  doom. 
Where  is  tlie  wretch  a  worthless  life  can  prize, 
When  senates  are  no  more,  and  CJato  dies  ? 
Indulgent  sorrow,  and  a  pleasing  pain, 
Heaves  in  each  breast,  and  heats  in  everj'^  vein. 
Til'  expiring  patrir)t  animates  the  crowd. 
Hold  t)icy  demand  'ilx-ir  aneieni,  riglits  aloud. 
The  de:ir-l)out,'ht  pan;has('  of  their  fathers'  blood. 
Fair  Liberty  Ikt  lu^ad  inajesti;*  real's, 
Ten  th'Ji'sand  blessings  in  her  bosom  boars ; 
Serene  she  smil<N,  rev(\aHn.r  all  her  cliarins, 
And  calls  her  free-born  youth  to  glorious  arms. 
Faction  's  rcpeli'd,  and  grumbling  leaves  her  prey, 
Forlorn  she  sits,  and  dreads  the  fatal  day. 
When  eastern  gales  shall  sweep  her  hopes  away. 
Such  ardent  zeal  your  Muse  alone  could  raise, 
Alone  reward  it  with  immortal  pi-aise. 
Ages  to  come  shall  celebrate  your  fame. 
And  rescued  Britain  bless  the  pr>et's  name. 
So  when  the  dreaded  pow»?rs  of  Sparta  faiTd, 
Tyrta^us  and  Atlienlan  wit  prexaiPd. 
Too  w<ak  the  laws  by  wise  T.ycurgus  made. 
And  rules  severe  without  the  Muse,'  aid  : 
He  touchM  the  trembling  strln:;s,  Uie  poet's  sonj 
Keviv'd  the  faint,  and  made  the  f  <.l>''j  ^f\\,\>'  1 
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Recaird  the  living  to  the  dusty  plain, 
And  to  a  better  life  restor'd  Jj^  rtain. 
The  victor-host  amaz'd,  wjtiBfcrror  view'd 
Th'  assembfing  troops,  and  all  the  war  renewed  ; 
T6  more  than  mortal  courage  quit  the  field. 
And  to  their  foes  th'  unfinished  trophies  yield. 


AN 

IMITATION  OF  HORACE, 

BOOK  IV.    ODE  IX. 

INSCRIBED  TO 

TKE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE   JAMES    STAVHOPP.,    ESQ.    ONE 

OF  HIS  majesty's   I'HINCIPAL    SECRETARIES    OF    STATE, 

ArrErtWARDS  EARL  STANHOPE. 

Born  near  Av(»na's  winding  stream 
1  touch  ihf  Ircmbiina  lyre, 

No  vnlgir  ll'outhts,  no  vulgar  theme, 
Shall  fhf  bo'd  Muse  in-^pire. 

Tis  iinm.>r?ality  's  her  aim  ; 
Sublime  she  mounts  tlic  ^kres, 

She  cbiiibs  thy  steep  asver.t  to  fame. 

Nor  ever  shall  want  force  to  rise. 
Willie  siio  supports  her  flisiht  with  Stanhope's  name. 
What  thMii'ih  mnitstic  Milton  stands  alone 

Inimitably  i^reat  ! 
Bow  lo'.v,  ye  bards,  at  his  exalted  throne. 

And  lay  y  ur  lai)ours  at  liis  feet ; 
Capacinis  soul  !   whose  boundless  thoughts  suney 
Heaven,  lb  11,  eartli,  sea  ; 

Lo  !   where  th'  embattled  lhxIs  appear. 

The  mom. tains  from  their  scats  they  tear, 
And  shake  th'  emj>yreallh  avc-iis  v\  ith  hnpions  \var. 

Yet,  nor  shall  Milton's  ghost  repine 

At  all  the  honours  we  bestow 

On  Ad  lison's  deserving  brow, 

By  whom  convine'd,    we  own  hi*;  work  di\ine. 

Whose  skilful  pen  has  iloue  his  merit  rii^ht, 
And  set  the  jewel  in  a  fairer  lii;ht. 

>"uliven'd  by  his  Inight  Essay 

Kaeh  fowery  scene  a])penrs  more  ^j\y, 
New  ht-;njties  spring  in  Kdrn's  fertili'  -ruves 
Ain\  by  his  culture  F^aradisc  inv,ir(i',  es. 

(irirth,  by  .\ooi:o  d-Hibly  bh  -sM, 

Is  I'V  the  p  d  entire  possessM  : 
^•Ji%  unwilling  to  depart, 

B»'i:s  life  from  lii>  inwa-lic-  -kill  ; 

.    Vuuth,  reviving  from  his  nil:, 

Borrows  its  charms  and  ptnver  to  kill  : 

liut  when  the  patriot's  inJurM  faiT^e, 

His  com"t»y's  honour,  or  liis  fri*  nds, 

A  int're  cxtcn^iive  bounty  claim, 

With  JMv  th«'  n'T.dy  Muse  atteiuls, 

Imniott  il  ii<  m  IMS  ^ho  bestows, 

A  srifl  thf*  Muse  aloiie  cnti  ui^e  ; 

SI  e  crov.!i<  the  •:'.)ri<Mis  vii-tor's  brows, 

And  I'Ids  txpirintr  Viiiue  li'>e. 
Nynipl.-^  yrt  uiil)oi u --ball  melt  with amorou^  flaiiKS 
That  ( 'onun-M  's  lay<  iii<;>iie  ; 

And  I'iiilios  uann  il't^  2;entK*  swains 
To  love  and  <olTd'  >ii<\ 

Ab  !    shun,  \r  f  rr,  \\u-  dan'^er'-ns  sound-,, 

Alas  !   racb  moviiKi  aci'-ait  wounds, 

T!i<*  sj^ruks  coneral'i'  : ■  vivp  a'/ain, 

Tnr  fol  n-torM  n -nni<  .-  1    -  n;    ii, 

lij  killinj  joys  aiid  p'n-.i;!n;r  pain. 


Thus  does  each  bard  in  different  gub  appear. 
Each  Muse  has  her  peculiar  air, 
Ajad  in  propriety  of  dress  becomes  more  feur ; 
To  each,  impartial  Providence 

Well -chosen  gifts  bestows. 
He  varies  his  munificence. 
And  in  divided  streams  the  heavenly  blessing  flows. 

If  we  look  back  on  ages  past  and  gone, 

WTien  infant  Time  his  race  begun. 
The  distant  view  still  lessens  to-our  sight, 
Obscur'd  in  clouds,  and  vcil'd  in  shades  of  night 
The  Muse  alone  can  the  dark  scenes  display. 
Enlarge  the  prospect,  and  disclose  the  day. 
*Tis  she  the  records  of  times  past  explores. 
And  the  dead  hero  to  new  life  restores. 
To  the  brave  man  who  for  his  country  died. 
Erects  a  lasting  pyramid, 
Snj)poi-ts  his  diimity  and  fi^me. 
When  mouldering  pillars  drop  his  name. 
In  full  proportion  leads  her  warrior  forth. 

Discovers  his  neglected  worth, 
Brightens  his  deeds,  by  envious  rust  o'ercast, 
T'  improve  the  present  age,  and  vindicate  the  past. 
Did  not  the  Muse  our  crying  wrongs  repeat, 
Asres  to  come  no  more  should  know 
Of  f^wis  by  oppression  great 

Than  we  of  Nimrod  now  : 
The  meteor  shonld  but  blaze  and  die, 
Depriv'd  of  the  reward  of  endless  infamy. 

Ev'n  that  brave  chief,  who  set  the  nations  free. 
The  greatest  name  the  world  can  boast. 
Without  the  Muse's  aid,  shall  be 
Sunk  in  the  tide  of  time,  and  in  oblivion  lost. 
riic  sculptor's  hand  may  make  the  marble  lire. 
Or  the  bold  pencil  trace 
The  wonders  of  that  lovely  face, 
Where  every  charm,  and  every  grace, 
'I'hat  man  can  v,\>]\,  or  Hea\en  can  give. 
In  hap]>y  union  join'd,  confess 
The  hero  bom  to  contjuer,  and  to  bless. 
Vi't  vain,  alas  !   is  every  art, 
Till  the  ureat  work  the  Muse  complete, 
A?id  everlasting  Fan»e  impart, 
Tliat  soars  aloft,  abo\e  the  reach  of  Fate. 
Had,  happy  bard  !  on  whom  the  gods  bestow 
A  u^Miius  e<pml  ti»  the  vast  design. 
Whose  thou?hts  sublime  in  e^isy  numbers  flow^, 
W'hWe  MarllKjrouudi's  virtues  animate  each  line. 
How  shall  our  trouiblinc:  souls  survey 
The  hovronrs  of  each  blood  v  day  ; 
Tlie  wreakiur  ciirnairc  of  the  plain 
EncamhcrM  with  the  nny:bty  slain, 
The  >trannt'  variety  «»f  death, 
And  tlie  sad  nujmnus  of  dopartinc:  breath  ? 
Scamander'sstieams  shall  yield  to  Damibc^s  flood. 
To  tla-  daik  bosom  of  the  di-ep  pursued 
By  fiercer  llames,  and  stain'd  with  nobler  blood. 
Til.'  uo^Js  sliall  arm  on  either  side, 
Tir  important  quarrel  to  decide; 
J'hc  grand  rvent  embroil  the  realms  above, 
\nd  Paction  revel  in  the  court  of  Jove  ; 

While  Ibnvcn,  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  air, 
Shall  feel  tiie  miditv  shr^k  and  labour  of  the  war. 

Virtue  conceal'd  ohsctuely  dies, 

I.t>-t  in  tlie  mean  disjuise 
Of  abject  slotli,  depress'd,  unknown. 
Pom  ,h  in  it^  ni-.Mxebcd  the  unwmuirht  diamond  lies; 

Tii'i  ( ]\r,\h  '•.  or  art,  reveal  ir*.  worth 
A\d  call  .to  iuten-  :iljrieji  foith  ; 
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But  when  its  radiant  charms  are  view'd, 
Beoiomes  the  idol  of  the  crowd, 
Jtod  adds  new  histre  to  the  monarch's  croim. 
What  British  harp  caa  lie  unstniog, 
When  Stanhope's  feme  demands  a  »ong  ? 
Upward,  ye  Muses,  take  your  wanton  flight. 
Tune  every  I  v  re  to  Stanhope's  praise,   ' 
Exert  your  most  triumphant  lays, 
Kdt  suffer  such  heroic  deeds  to  sink  in  endless  night 
The  golden  Tagus  shall  fbr«et  to  flow. 
And  Ebro  leave  its  channel  dry, 
Ere  Stanhope's  name  to  time  shall  ho^.'. 
And  lost  in  dark  oblivion  lie. 
Where  shall  the  Muse  begin  her  airy  flight  ^ 
Where  flrst  direct  her  dubious  way  ; 
Lost  in  vari^y  of  light. 
And  dazzled  in  excess  of  day ; 
Wi^om  and  valour,  probity  and  truth, 
At  once  upon  the  labouring  fancy  throng, 
The  conduct  of  old  age,  the  fire  of  v^nth, 
United  in  one  breast  p*  rplex  the  poet's  song. 
Those  virtue*?  which  clispers'd  and  rare 
'    TTie  gryls  too  thriftily  bestow'd, 
/.nd  scattered  to  amnsc  the  crowd, 
When  f  )rmer  heroes  were  their  care; 
T*  exert  at  onre  their  power  divine, 
In  thee,  brave  chief,  collected  sihne. 
So  from  e^ch  lovely  blcjomlng  face 
Th'  ambitious  artist  stole  a  grace, 
When  in  one  f'nish'd  piece  he  strove 
To  paint  th'  all-glorious  quren  of  lovt. 
Thy  provident  unbia>is'd  mind, 
Knowing  in  arts  of  peace  and  war. 
With  indefatigable  care, 
La'^ows  the  good  of  human  kind : 
Irect  m  riangers,  m'wJest  in  success, 
Corru;)tion's  everlasting  bane, 
Where  iiijur'd  merit  fimls  redress, 
And  worthless  villains  wait  in  vain. 
Though  fawning  knaves  besiejje  thy  gate, 
And  ctnirt  the  honest  man  they  hate  j 
Thy  steady  virtue  changes  through. 
Alike  unerring  to  s\ilKlne, 
As  when  on,  Almanara's  plain  the  scattered  squa- 
drons flew. 
Vain  are  th*  attacks  of  force  or  art. 
Where  Gesar's  arm  d^'fends  a  Cato's  heart. 
Oh  !  could  thy  gen^nius  soul  dispense 
Through  this  unrighteous  age  "its  sacred  iitrtupnce; 
Could  the  base  crowd  from  thy  cxnmple  learn 
To  trample  on  their  impious  gifts  with  scorn. 
With  shame  confountlctl  to  behold 
A  nation  for  a  trifle  '■old, 
Dejected  senates  should  no  more 
Their  champi-jn's  absence  mourn, 
Contending  boroughs  should  thy  name  return  ; 
Thy  bold  Philippics  should  rtfstore 
Britannia's  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame, 
Kor  liberty  be  deem'd  an  emptv  name, 
"While  tyrants  trembled  on  a  forcism  shore. 
No  swelling  titles,  pomp,  an'l  state. 
The  trappings  of  a  magistrate, 
Can  dignify  a  slave,  or  make  a  traitor  great. 
For,  careless  of  external  show, 
Saee  Nature  dictates  whom  t'  obey. 
And  we  the  ready  homage  pay. 
Which  to  superior  gifts  we  owe. 
^Icrit  like  thine  repuh'd  an  empire  gains, 
ADd  virtue,  though  neglected,  reigns. 
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The  wretch  is  indigent  and  poor, 
Who  brooding  sits  o'er  his  ill  gotten  store  ; 
Trembling  with  guilt,  and  haunted  by  his  sin. 

He  feels  the  rigid  ju-lge  within. 
Bnt  they  alone  are  bless'd  who  wisely  know 
T*  enjoy  the  little  which  the  gods  bestow. 

Proud  of  their  glorious  wants,  disdain 

To  barter  honesty  for  gain ; 

No  other  ill  but  shame  they  fear, 

And  sCom  to  jjurchase  life  t^  o  dear : 

Profusely  lavish  of  their  bloo-l. 

For  their  dear  friends  or  country's  good. 
If  Britam  conquer,  can  rejoice  in  death. 
And  in  triumphant  shouts  resign  their  breath. 


TO  DR.  MACKENZIE. 

O  THOt;,  whose  poneti-ating  mind, 
Whose  heart  benevolent,  and  kind, 
h  ever  present  in  distress ; 
<^»lad  to  preserve,  and  proud  to  bless : 
Oh  ^   leave  not  Ardea's  faithful  grove. 
On  Caledonian  hills  to  rove. 
Put  hear  our  fond  united  prayer. 
Nor  force  a  county  to  despair. 

T  et  homicides  in  Warwick-Inne 
With  hecatoiuhs  of  victims  slain, 
Rntchor  for  kniijlithood,  and  for  gain; 
While  thou  pnrsH'st  a  nobler  aim, 
De(dining  interest  for  tamo. 
Wheroe'er  thy  Makf^r'"^  imnge  dwells. 
In  sddod  ro 'fs,  or  smoky  cells. 
The  same  thy  zeal :  o'erjoy'd  to  save 
Thv  fellow- creature  from  the  grave: 
For  well  thy  soul  can  understand 
The  p«M^r  man's  rail  is  (jod's  command; 
Vo  fr.iil,  no  transient  good,  his  fee; 
Ihit  TIc;ivt>n,  and  bh«^s'd  eternity. 
Nor  are  thy  lab*iurs  here  in  va-n. 
The  pleasure  ovcr-pav?  the  pain. 
True  happiness  (if  understood) 
Consists  alone,  in  doing  -jood  ; 
•^fieak,  all  ye  wise,  can  <  Jwl  bestow. 
Or  man  a  Grreater  j>leasnre  know  ? 
Shh^  where  tlie  grateful  fiither  bows  ! 
His  tears  cont'*-  s  how  much  he  owes  : 
Hi-  son,  the  darlir  -x  of  his  heart, 
Restored  by  your  prevai)ing  art ; 
His  house,  his  nnTue,  r- <lt-eni'd  by  j-ou. 
Ills  ancient  honours  bloom  nnow. 
TUit  oh  !   what  idioms  can  expn-ss 
The  vast  ti-aii^c<"i dent  hnp^-tin^ss 
The  faithl'ul  hu>-l>and  f^els  ?  hi.s  wife. 
His  better  hal*,  rerall'd  to  life: 
See,  with  Tihnt  rapture  !  see  him  view 
The  shattered  fnime  rebuilt  by  you  ! 
Ve  he:ilfh  rekindling  in  her  eyes  ! 
S.r  ha  lie. I  i)(»ath  i^nvc  up  his  prize  ! 
I 'H  nie,  my  friend,  canst  thou  forbear, 
lu  this  iray  scene  to  claim  a  share  ? 
1  V>  s  iMt  thy  blood  more  swiftly  thiw ; 
Thy  heart  witli  -erret  transports  glow? 
He:ilth,  life,  bv  Heaven's  in  luUencc  sent, 
And  thou  the  jilorious  instmment! 
Safe  in  tby  art,  no  ills  we  fear. 
Thy  batid  shn'l  )>lant  Klysiurn  here; 
Pale  Siekn' >s  shall  thy  triumphs  own, 
And  ruddy  H«alth  exalt  her  throns. 
O 
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SOMERVILE'S  K>EMS. 


The  fair,  renewed  in  all  her  cfaarms. 
Shall  fly  to  thy  protecting  arms 
With  gracious  smiles  repay  thy  care. 
And  leave  her  lovers  in  despair. 
While  multitudes  applaud  and  UeM 
Their  great  asylum  in  distress. 
My  humble  Mus^,  among  the  crowd. 
Her  joyful  Pceans  sings  aloud. 
Could  I  but  with  Miconian  flight 
SubUmely  soar  through  fields  of  light. 
Above  the  stars  thy  name  should  shine, 
Nor  great  Machaon's  rival  thine  ! 
But  father  Phoebus,  who  has  done 
So  much  for  thee,  his  favourite  son. 
His  other  gifts  on  me  bestows 
With  partial  bands,  nor  hears  my  vows : 
Oh  !  1(  t  a  grateful  heart  supply. 
What  the  penurious  powers  deny  ! 


THE  WIFE. 


Imperial  Jove  (as  poets  sung  of  old) 

Was  coupled  to  a  more  imperial  scold, 

A  jealous,  termagant,  insulting  jade, 

And  more  obsenant  than  a  wither'd  maid : 

She  watch'd  his  waters  with  unweary'd  eyes 

And  chas'd  the  god  through  every  sly  disguise, 

Out-brav'd  his  thunder  with  her  louder  voice, 

And  shook  the  poles  with  everlasting  noise. 

At  midnight  revels  when  the  gossips  met, 

He  was  the  theme  of  their  eternal  chat: 

This  ask'd  what  form  great  Jove  would  next  devise, 

And  when  his  godship  would  again  I'aurise  ? 

That  hinted  at  the  wanton  life  h«  led 

With  Leda,  and  with  baby  GanjTiiede : 

5c;mdals  and  lies  went  merrily  about, 

Willi  heavenly  lambs-wool,  and  nectarial  stout. 

Home  she  rttiirns  erect  with  lust  and  pride, 

At  l)ed  and  hoard  alike  unsatisfyd ; 

The  hen-pork'd  god  her  anj^ry  presence  flies, 

Or  at  her  feet  the  passive  thundorer  lies, 

In  vain  :  still  more  she  raves,  still  more  she  storms, 

And  Ii<avt n's  high  vaults  echo  her  loud  alarms  : 

To  Bawlms,  nierrj'  blade,  the  god  rei>airs, 

To  drown  in  nectar  his  domestic  cares, 

Th(  fury  tliitlicr  too  pursues  the  riiase, 

Palls  tli<-  rich  juice,  and  poisons  every  j:las«; ; 

"NVine,  tiuit  nipkes  cowan  ,  orave,  the  dyina:  strong, 

Is  a  pi -or  curdial  'gainst  a  woman's  tongue. 

'I  u  arms  I   to  arms  !   th'  impetuous  fury  cries. 

Tin  jully  irotl  tb'  imiH-ndiiiti;  ruin  flies  : 

liis  ti  •ni^liiiu  tiirtrs  hide  their  fearful  heads, 

S^  ar  «l  at  a  lien  »in>s  which  their  own  exceeds  ; 

i'.  it  ties  aloft,  like  burstiui;  bomb^,  resound  ; 

A!!(l,  sniokiiiu',  spout  their  liquid  ruin  round  ; 

Jjke  stornis  of  hail  the  scatter'd  fragments  fly, 

JJruis'd  bov^ls  and  broken  glass  ob>curc  the  sky  j 

Tables  and  chairs,  and  stools,  togvlhcr  luul'd. 

With  universal  wreck  frisiht  all  the  nether  world. 

Su«  b  wa-.  the  clamour,  such  great  Jove's  sui  prise, 

AN  !  I  en  l)y  ir'::antic  hands  the  mountains  ri-e. 

To  v:ir<  h'>  thunder,  and  invade  the  skies. 

Who  Y...;.!  ]  iiot  envy  Jove  eternal  life, 

Ai)(i  \M-ii  lor  utdlicad  clu^i;'d  with  such  a  wife  ? 

If  '^'cr  ll  iie  my  waywini  fate  to  wed, 

Avcri.  \e  po.vers',  a  Juno  from  my  bed ! 

I,r'  I.,  r  b"  It.uli.s'*,  iit-'ly,  cr(M)ktMl,  old, 

Jj  t  Jjci  h:i  wiiyre,  or  any  thin^  but  scold  .' 


With  prayen  inoeicaat  for  my  lot  I  etmm 

The  quiet  cuckold,  not  the  heo^pedi'd  fUve; 

Or  give  me  peace  on  Earth, or  give  it  in  the  granref 


IN  MCMOXY  or  Tn 


REV.  MR.  MOORE. 

Op  humble  birth,  but  of  more  humUe  i 
By  leammg  much,  by  Tiitue  more  refiD^d, 
A  fair  and  equal  friend  to  all  mankind. 
Parties  and  sects,  by  fierce  divisions  torn. 
Forget  their  hatred,  and  consent  to  mourn  ; 
Their  hearts  unite  m  undissembled  woe. 
And  in  one  common  stream  their  sorrows  flow. 
Each  part  in  life  with  equal  grace  he  bore. 
Obliging  to  the  rich,  a  father  to  the  poor. 
From  sinful  riots  silently  he  fled. 
But  came  unbidden  to  the  sick  man's  bed. 
Manners  and  men  he  knew,  and  when  to  proi 
The  poor  man's  cause,  and  plead  it  with  snoceA 
No  penal  laws  he  stretched,  but  won  by  love 
His  hearers*  hearts,  unwilling  to  reprove. 
When  sour  rebukes  and  harsher  language  hJlf 
Q)uld  with  a  lucky  jest,  or  merry  tale. 
O'er  stubborn  souls  in  Virtue's  cause  prevail. 
Whene'er  he  preach'd,  the  throng  attentive  stood^ 
Feasted  with  manna,  and  celestial  food : 
He  taught  them  how  to  Uve,  and  how  to  die  ; 
Nor  did  his  actions  give  his  words  the  lye. 

Go  happy  soul !  sublimely  take  thy  flight 
Through  fields  of  ether,  in  long  tracks  of  light. 
The  guest  of  angels ;  range  from  place  to  place. 
And  view  thy  great  Redeemer  face  to  fiace. 

Just  God !  eternal  source  of  power  and  tove  f 
Whom  we  lament  on  Earth,  give  us  above  ; 
Oh  !  grant  us  our  companion  and  our  friend. 
In  bliss  without  alloy,  and  without  end ! 


EPITAPH 

VPON  HUGH  LUMBER,  HUSBAMDMAX. 

Is  Cottages  and  homely  cells, 
True  Piety  nep:lccted  dwells : 
Till  call'd  to  Heaven,  her  native  seat. 
Where  the  good  man  alone  is  great : 
Tis  then  this  humble  dust  shall  rise. 
And  view  his  Judge  with  joyful  eyes  ; 
While  haughty  tyrants  shrink  afraid. 
And  call  the  mountains  to  their  aid. 


THE  HIP. 

TO   Wir.LIAM    COLMORE,   ESQ.       THE   DAT   AFTCV   TXl 
GREAT  METEOR,  IN  MARCH    1713. 

This  dismal  mom,  when  east  winds  Uow, 

And  every  languid  pulse  beats  low. 

With  face  most  sorrowfully  grim. 

And  head  oppress'd  with  wind  and  wtmn^ 

Grave  as  an  owl,  and  just  as  witty. 

To  thee  I  twang  my  doleful  ditty ; 

And  in  mine  own  dull  rhjrmes  would  find 

Music  to  soothe  my  restless  mind  : 

But  oh !  my  friend,  I  sing  in  vain. 

No  doiTgrel  can  relieve  my  pain  ; 

Sin<  e  thou  art  gone  my  heart's  desire. 

And  Heaven,  and  fiarthj  and  S^  Q00gya% 
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)b  make  my  mnerSet  comptoat ; 
Where  shall  a  wretched  Hip  retreat  > 
"What  shall  a  drooping  mortal  do. 
Who  pines  for  simshiue  and  for  you } 
If  bo  the  dark  alcore  I  dream, 
And  you,  or  PhlHis,  is  my  theme, 
While  lo?e  or  friendship  warm  my  souli 
My  shins  are  burning  to  a  coal. 
If  rats'd  to  speculations  high, 
1  gaze  the  stars  and  spangled  sky. 
With  heart  devout  and  wondering  eye, 
Aniaz*d  I  riew  strange  globes  of  light. 
Meteors  with  horrid  lustre  bright. 
My  guilty  trembling  soul  aftight 
To  mother.  Ef^rth's  prolific  bed. 
Pensive  I  stoop  my  giddy  head. 
Prom  thence  too  all  my  hopes  are  fled. 
Nor  flowers,  nor  grass,  nor  shrubs  appear^ 
To  deck  the  smiling  infont  year ; 
But  blasts  my  tender  blossoms  wound. 
And  desdation  reigns  around. 
If  sea-ward  my  dark  thoughts  I  bend,  • 

0  !  where  will  my  misfortunes  end  ? 
My  loyal  soul  distracted  meets 
Attainted  dukes,  and  Spanish  fleets.  > 
Thos  jarring  elements  unite; 

Pregnant  with  wrbngs,  and  arm'd  with  spite 
Successive  mischiefs  every  hour 
On  my  devoted  head  they  pour. 
Whatever  I  do,  wheree'er  I  go, 
Tis  still  an  endless  scene  of  woe. 
Tis  thus  disconsolate  I  mourn, 

1  faint,  I  die,  till  thy  return: 

Till  thy  brisk  wit,  and  humorous  vein, 

Restore  me  to  myself  again. 

Let  others  vainly  seek  for  ease. 

From  Galen  and  Hippocrates, 

I  scorn  such  nauseous  aids  as  these. 

Haste  Chen,  my  dear,  unbrib'd  attend. 

The  best  elixir  is  a  friend. 


TO  A  LADY, 

WHO  MADE  MB  A  PRESENT  OP  A  SILVER  PEX. 

Fair-omr,  accept  the  thanks  I  owe, 
'TIS  all  a  grateful  heart  can  do. 
If  e'er  my  soul  the  Muse  inspire 
With  raptures  and  poetic  fire. 
Your  kind  munificence  I'll  praise. 
To  you  a  thousand  altars  raise  : 
Jove  shall  descend  in  golden  rain. 
Or  die  a  swan;  but  sing  in  vain. 
Phoebus  the  witty  and  the  gay. 
Shall  quit  the  chariot  of  the  day. 
To  bask  in  your  superior  ray. 
Your  charms  shall  every  god  subdue. 
And  every  goddess  envy  you. 
Add  this  but  to  your  bounty's  store. 
This  one  great  boon,  I  ask  no  more : 
P  gracious  nymph,  be  kind  as  fair. 
Nor  with  disdain  neglect  my  prayer, 
So  shall  your  goodness  be  confess'd. 
And  I  your  slave  entirely  blessed  : 
This  pen  no  vulgar  theme  shall  stain. 
The  noblest  palm  your  gift  shall  gtun. 
To  write  to  you,  nor  write  in  vain, 

^  An  izmuMii  from  Spain  was  then  exp«ct«d. 


THE  BOWONG^dRfiEN. 
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PKBSBirriMG  TO  a  LAWr  a  VHITB   tost  AKD  A  KXD  •JS 
THE  TENTH  OP  JUNB. 

Ip  this  pale  rose  offend  your  sight. 

It  in  your  bosom  wear ; 
Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white. 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 
But,  Celia,  should  the  red  be  chose. 

With  gay  vermilion  bright; 
Twould  sicken  at  each  blush  that  glowg^ 

And  in  despair  turn  wtiite. 
Let  politicians  idly  prate. 

Their  Babels  build  in  vain  ; 
As  uncontrolable  as  Fate, 

Imperial  Love  shall  reign. 
Each  haughty  faction  shall  obey 
;    And  Whigs  and  Tories  join. 
Submit  to  your,  despotic  sway. 

Confess  your  right  divine. 
Yet  this,  my  gracious  monarch,  own. 

They're  tyrants  that  oppress  j 
Tis  mercy  must  support  your  throne. 

And  'tis  like  Heaven  to  bless. 


THE  BOfVLlNG-GREEK. 

Where  fair  Sabrina's  wandering  currents  flow 
A  large  smooth  plain  extends  its  verdant  brow  ' 
Here  every  mom  while  fruitful  vapours  feed    ' 
The  swelling  blade,  and  bless  the  smoaking  mead. 
A  cruel  tyrant  rei?ns  t  like  Time,  the  swain 
Whets  his  unrighteous  scjthe,  and  shaves  the  plain. 
Beneath  each  stroke  the  peeping  flowera  decay. 
And  all  th'  unripen'd  crop  is  swept  away. 
The  heavy  roller  next  he  tugs  along, 
Whifs  his  short  pipe,  or  roars  a  rural  song, 
With  curious  eye  then  the  press'd  turf  he  views 
And  e\ery  rising  prominence  subdues.  ' 

Now  when  each  craving  stomach  was  well-stor'd 
And  Church  and  King  had  traveli'd  round  the  boards 
Hither  at  Foi  tuners  shrine  to  pay  their  court. 
With  eager  hopes  the  motley  tribe  resort; 
Attomies  spruce,  in  their  pldte-button'd  frocks 
And  rosy  parsons,  fat,  and  orthodox :  * 

Of  every  sect,  whigs,  papists,  and  high-flyers, 
Cornuted  aldermen,  and  hen  peck'd  squires  • 
Fox-hunters,  quacks,  scribblers  in  vcn^e  and  prose 
And  half-pay  captain^,  ^nd  half-witted  l>eaux  •      ' 
On  the  green  cirque  the  ready  racers  stand 
Dispos'd  m  pairs,  and  tempt  the  bowler's  h^d  - 
Each  pohsh'd  sphere  does  his  round  brother  o^ni 
The  twins  distinguished  by  their  marks  ai-e  known; 
As  the  strong  rein  guides  the  well-mana^Vl  horee 
Here  weighty  lead  infus'd  directs  their  couree       ' 
These  in  the  ready  road  drive  on  with  speed 
But  those  in  crooked  paths  more  artfully  sucoeed  ■ 
S;.  the  tall  ship  that  makes  some  dangero^'b^' 
\\  ith  a  siTle  wind  obliquely  slopes  her  way 
Lo !  there  the  silver  tumbler  fix'd  on  high 
The  vietorV-  prize,  inviting  ever}'  eye  '       * 
The  champions,  or  consent,  or  chance  divide 
A  *l'^f^^«.<^»^,ni^«  thinks  his  own  the  surer  side. 
And  the  jack  leads,  the  skilful  bowler's  -ulde 

Bendostrip'd  first,  from  foreioi^eoastT he  brought 
A  chaos  of  receipts,  and  anarchy  of  thought ;      * 
Where  the  tumultuous  whims  to  faction  prone 
bUU  jujtled  monarch  Reason  from  her  thrui^c  • ' 
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SOMERVILES  POEMS. 


More  dantr^wns  tKrfn  the  porcapinc»s  his  quill, 

Inur  (\  to  >l"uij<hier.  ^nd  secure  to  kill. 

Let  loose,  just  Hcuvcu  I  each  virulent  disease. 

But  s-.u  e  us  from  ^ch  murderers  as  these : 

Mierlit  T^endo  live  out  half  a  patriarch's  age, 

Th'  unpeopled  Wvirld  wuld  sink  beneath  his  rag€: 

Nor  n<M»d,  t'  nf  i^ase  the  just  Creator's  ire, 

A  sri-fuid  rtcli:>fc  or  consumiap  fire. 

He  viu!<s  OT7J  t  ye,  and  knits  his  brow  severe, 

Then  f n  nr  his  hand  lancln^s  the  flying  sphere; 

Out  of  the  ?rieti  the  guiltless  wood  he  hurl'd. 

Swift  as  his  paticMts  fDiii  this  nether  world  : 

Then  erinnM  iTiaiis^aat,  but  the  jocund  crowd 

Deride  his  senseless  raw,  and  sh  iit  aloud. 

Next,  Zadoc,  'tis  thy  nirn,  imperious  priest ! 
Still  late  at  churc!^  but  «arly  at  a  feast. 
No  tiirlvey-eock  at>p  ,ars  with  b^tter.p-ace, 
liis  <;arnients  bla<*k,  vermilion  paints  his  face  ; 
His  watfirs  hang  upon  his  stitVend  band, 
His  platler  feet  ujion  the  trigger  sUnd, 
He  ji rasps  the  bowl  in  his  rou^:h  brawny  hand. 
Then  s(juattiiig  down,  witli  his  grey  goggle  cyef 
He  fcikes  his  aim,  and  at  the  mark  it  flies. 
Zadoc  pursues,  aiul  wahblcs  o'er  the  plain. 
But  sht;kc»s  his  stnittDig  paunch,  and  ambles  on  in 
For,  oh!   ^^  i'le.ening  to  the  left  it  glides,       [vain; 
Tlie  imna^e  lead  the  lighter  wood  misguides. 
He  sharp  rr^proofs  with  kind  (ntreaties  joins. 
Then  on  the  counter  side  with  pain  rechuos. 
As  if  he  meant  to  regulate  its  eonr>e, 
By  po'^er  attranive,  and  h-ifnetic  foice; 
Now  almost  in  despair,  he  raves,  hii  storms, 
Writl'es  his  uiiwicMy  trunk  in  various  forms: 
Unhappy  I'lutcns  !   still  in  vain  he  tries 
A  thousand  sha-,)(  s,  the  bowl  erroneous  flies, 
Deaf  ti>  his  pia>(T8,  reg4irdlc^s  of  his  cries. 
His  pu!V'ngeh«  ck  ;  with  rising  rdvic  Jiiflaine, 
And  all  his  sparkliivir  rubies  glow  with  shame. 

Beudo's  proud  hea it, proof agJiinstFortutie's  frown, 
Re^olv.s  once  m-ire  to  make  the  prize  his  own  : 
Cautious  he  plods,  sun<'ying  all  the  green, 
And  measures  with  his  eye  the  space  between. 
But,  as   in  him  'twas  a  peculiar  curse, 
To  fall  fr  ;m  one  extreme  into  a  worse ; 
Consei'His  of  t«)o  mueh  vigour,  now  fur  frar 
He  should  cxrci'd,  at  hand  he  cheeks  the  sphere. 
Soon  as  he  f  ut-.d  its  languid  force  <h^"ay. 
And  th»-  t<K>  weak   mpre-^sion  die  away  ; 
Oniek   I'l'ur  il  he  sknds,  urucv  behind 
Step  alfri-  step,  and  now,  with  anxious  mind, 
lfaTiir«  o'er  the  \n>\\],  sli>w-(!reepij.g  on  the  plain, 
And  chide-;  i;>  faiut  ett'orts,  and  bawls  amain. 
Then  oii  the  L-uilllr-ss  green  thr  blame  to  lay, 
Curses  t'.c  ijinwnlains  that  obstru'"t  his  way; 
Bra/fus   t  (.ut  \.lth  an  auilaeious  face, 
His  iWMu-  -!(••  i'lijMovijitr  by  di'Crrai-e. 

Zadof,  u  lioiK'W  v.iththr»M''.)ia<l;  uiucs  Indeherr'd 
His  tlrooy)lnc  lunit,  and  his  sunk  >pint^  rcur'il, 
Adv  iiiee    t  »  i!  i-  tri;_ir  v.ith  N»lemn  pace. 
And  rudd\   l;..;)r.  w.t,  llucnihi';  on  his  fa^-e. 
Thel^o^Uh 
On  well  .Ml 
i  ach  ad\t 
Wit  hi  .V  b'. 
Ala-J !    how 
V/.Kuildo 
B(^r.'i./s  siv. 
Pi.i'.r.s  l,,^ 


I'  • 


"rl,  wit]i  p'.lii  hisli-m.s  lie  l^'nds, 
)V  gioujid  unto  tin  mark  il  irnds  : 
'•'  hoart  pants  wiili  unusual  Tear, 
i'diou.s  the  prr.'M'ious  splu-re  ; 
V.  it  iv  '.-MTV  moitil  sell!  nie  ! 

>   I'd.  nt'.r  li.il/,  iiu  ,ss  a  drt-am. 
it  l)'»u|  st-.ps  ii,e  proml  victor's  course, 
funr,  T'ui  (Ica'h'us  all  its  force. 


At  '^(  U'Ui  'roiu  OT  h  corner  'tf  liis  eves 

We  daiU  maL^juut  ra)  s,  th-jii  niutLcrij^g  flic* 


Into  the  bower ;  there,  pantiiig  uA  lialf  dea^ 
In  thick  mundungus  clouds  he  hides  his  head. 

Muse,  raise  thy  voice,  to  win  the  glorious  pnUg 
Bid  all  the  fiiry  of  the  battle  rise : 
These  but  the  light- arm'd  champioos  of  the  fiel^ 
See  Griper  there  !  a  veteran  well  skilled; 
This  able  pilot  knows  to  steer  a  cause 
Throuu:h  all  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  the  lawi: 
Or  if  'tis  wreck'd.  his  trembling  client  saves 
On  the  next  plaidc,  and  disappoints  the  wavflu 
In  this,  at  least,  all  histories  agree, 
Tliat,  though  he  lost  his  cause,  he  sav'd  his  fee. 
When  the  fat  client  looks  in  jovial  plight. 
How  eomplaisaut  the  man  !  each  point  how  righlj 
But  if  th'  abau'lon'd  orphan  puts  his  case. 
And  Poverty  sits  shrinking  on  his  face, 
How  like  a  cur  he  snarls  1  when  at  the  door 
For  broken  scraps  he  quarrels  with  the  poor* 
The  farmer's  oracle,  when  rent-day  's  near. 
And  landlords,  by  forbearance,  are  severe; 
When  huntsmen  trespass,  or  his  neighbour's  fwin^ 
Or  tatter'd  crape  extorts  by  right  divine. 
Him  all  the  rich  their  contributions  pay, 
Ilim  all  the  poor  with  aching  hearts  obey: 
He  in  his  swanskin  doublet  struts  along. 
Now  becjs,  and  now  rt^bukes,  the  pressing  throDf. 
A  passage  clear'd,  he  takes  his  aim  with  care. 
And  gently  from  his  hand  lets  loose  the  sphere: 
Sin»)f>th  as  a  swallow  o'er  the  plain  it  flies. 
While  he  pursues  its  track  with  eager  eyes ; 
Its  hopeful  comse  a]>provM,  he  shouts  aloud. 
Clips  h.tthhis  hands,  and  justles  through  the  cfOffi^ 
H«nering  a  while,  soon  at  the  mark  it  stood. 
Hung  o'er  inclin'd,  and  fondly  kiss'd  the  wood; 
l»Md  is  th'  applause  of  every  bettmg  friend. 
And  prds  of  (da  morons  joy  the  concave  rend* 
But  in  each  hostile  face,  a  dismal  gloom 
Ajipears,  the  sad  presage  of  loss  to  come ; 
'M<  ng  those,  Trcbflhns,  with  a  mournful  air 
'  >i"  livrd  huf,  ju-t  flying  with  despair, 
S!iul>1<  s  aix.nt,  skrews  his  chop-fallen  face. 
Ami  no  \\iiii>pM  g.gg  so  often  shifts  his  place. 
Thrn  tn\es  his  sage  advice  with  wondnnis  skill, 
W'liich  no  man  ever  heeds,  or  ever  will : 
Y^i  hi'  persists,  instructing  to  confound. 
And  with  hisran*^  points  out  the  dubious  ground. 

Stro.ie:  XiinriMl  now,  fresh  as  the  rising  dawa 
•^ppi  .11%,  his  sinf'wy  limbs,  and  solid  brawn. 
The  uu'i.iiT  ,;rowd  admires.     He  nor  in  courts 
D  lights,  nor  pompous  balls  ;  but  rural  sports 
Alt'  his  ^onl's  joy.     At  the  hom*s  brisk  alarms 
Ih   ^1  ak<s  ih'  unwilling  Phillis  from  his  arms; 
.M>»nnls  vvirh  the  Sun,  begins  his  bold  career. 
To  chasf  rhi'  wily  fox,  or  rambUng  deer. 
Si  H(T<  ulr.s,  by  Juno's  dread  command, 
Fnim  -a\a,(  basts  and  moiLstcrs  fireed  the  land. 
H  rk  '   f.-..rn  tlic  eovert  of  yon  gloomy  brake, 
H;uHioTii()ii=:  tl-.nnder  rolls,  the  forests  shake  : 
Men,  boys,  and  do^s,  unpatien^  for  the  chase, 
Tiinndtuous  trauspoiLs  flush  in  every  fiice; 
^^'ith  f  ars  t  net  tlieconrser  paws  the  ground, 
Hilis,  vales,  and  hollow  rocks,  with  cheering  crin 

resound : 
Drive  dov.  n  thi>  prccipiee(  brave  youths)  with  speed, 
:.-' iiid o'<rt!u  river banks,andsm(»kealongthemetd# 
1"  it  whither  v.<)\dd  tlie  devious  Muse  pursue 
1  he  j'li-asijig  theme,  and  my  past  joys  renew? 
^not'irr  labour  now  <leinauds  thy  song, 
-(.1. tea  din  Uu  ranks,  behold  th'  expecting  thwnf, 
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MsVlmnApcm^dihitWflbiBn:  his  arm  he  drev 
Back  tike  an  artow  in  the  Parthian  yew,       (flew : 
Then  lanch'd  the  whirling  globe,  and  full  as  swift  it 
Bowls  dash'd  on  bowls  confounded  all  the  plain. 
Safe  stood  the  foe,  well-cover'd  by  his  train. 
IsbaoHed  tyrants  thus  their  gnard  defends, 
Escaping  by  the  ruin  of  their  friends. 
But  now,  be  stands  esqxis'd,  their  order  broke, 
And  seems  to  dread  the  next  decisive  stroke.  ^ 
&«t  some  bloody  siege,  the  ponderous  ball 
Batters  with  ceaseless  rage  the  cromblinc:  wall, 
(A  breach  once  made)  soon  galls  the  naki'd  ti»wn, 
Rwts  in  blood,  and  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown. 

Each  avenue  thus  cleared,  with  achiug  heart 
Griper  beheld,  exerting  all  his  art ; 
Once  more  resolves  to  check  his  furious  foe, 
BkM^k  up  the  passage,  and  elude  the  blow. 
With  cautious  hand,  and  with  less  force,  be  threw 
The  wdl'poisM/sphere,  that  gently  circling  flew, 
But  stopping  short,  covered  the  mark  from  view. 
So  little  Teocer  on  the  well-fought  field. 
Securely  skulk'd  behind  his  brotl.er's  shield. 

Kimrod,  in  dangers  bold,  whose  heart  elate, 
Kor  conrted  Fortune's  smiles,  nor  fear  d  her  hate, 
Perplex'd,  but  not  discouraged,  walked  around. 
With  curious  eye  examin'd  all  the  ground ; 
Kot  the  least  opening  in  the  front  was  found. 
Sideway  he  leans,  declining  to  the  n'ght, 
And  Dttrks  his  way,  and  moderates  his  might 
Smoodi-gliding  o'er  the  plain,  th'  obedient  sphere 
Held  QQ  its  dubious  road,  while  hope  and  fear 
Alternate  ebb*d  and  flow'd  in  every  breast : 
Nov  rolling  nearer  to  the  mark  it  pressed ; 
Then  chang'd  its  course,  by  the  strong  biass  rein'd. 
And  on  the  foe  discharged  the  force  that  yet  remained. 
Smart  was  the  stroke,  away  the  rival  fled, 
The  bold  intmder  triumph'd  in  his  stead. 

Victorioas  Nimrod  seized  the  glittering  prize. 
Shouts  of  outrageous  joy  invade  the  skies; 
Hands,  tongues,  and  caps,  exalt  tlie  victor's  fame, 
Sabrina's  banks  return  him  loud  acclaim. 


LAMENTj4TI0W  of  DAVID 

OVER  SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

Pbostratb  on  earth  the  bleeding  warrior  lies, 
And  Israel's  beauty  on  the  mountains  dii  s  ; 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 
Hush'd  be  my  sorrows,  gently  fall  my  tears, 
Lest  ray  sad  tale  should  reach  the  aliens  ea;s : 
Bid  Fame  be  dumb,  and  tremble  to  proclaliu 
In  heathen  Gatb,  or  Asoalon,  our  shame ; 
Lest  proud  Philistia,  lest  our  hau-l.ty  foe. 
With  impious  scorn  insult  our  sjjUinn  woe. 

O  Oilboa  !  ye  hills  as]>iriiig  high. 
The  last  sad  scene  of  Israel's  tragetly  : 
No  fattening  dews  lie  on  thy  lawns  (libtill'd. 
No  kindly  showers  refresh  the  thirsty  held  ; 
No  hallow'd  firuits  thy  barren  soil  shall  raise, 
No  spotless  kids  tliat  on  our  altars  blaze  j 
Lonesome  and  wild  shall  thy  bleak  summits  rise, 
Accurs'd  by  men,  and  hateful  to  the  skies. 
On  thee  the  shields  of  mighty  warriors  lay, 
Jk%  ihield  of  Saul  was  vilely  cast  away  ^ 


The  Lord*s  anointed,  Said'^  hit  Mcred  blood 
Distain'd  thy  brow,  and  s^ell'd  the  common  flood. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

Wheree'er  their  bands  ':he  royal  heroes  led. 
The  combat  thickened,  and  tlie  mif^lity  bled ; 
The  slauphter'd  hosts  beneath  th(  ir  falchions  die. 
And  wing'd  with  death  un-irrtiig  arrows  fly  ; 
Unknowing  to  return,  still' urge  the  foe. 
As  Fate  insatiate  and  as  iswee  the  blow. 
Th*?  son,  who  m^xt  his  corK|uering  father  fought, 
R<l)eats  the  wonrlers  his  example  tauirht : 
Ea;;er  his  sire's  illustrious  «eps  to  trace. 
And  by  heroic  deeds  assort  his  race. 

The  royal  eagle  thus  her  ripening  brood 
Trains  to  the  quarry,  am!  directs  to  blood  : 
His  darling  thus,  the  fore^t^  monarch  rears, 
A  firm  associate  for  his  fi  tiire  wars  ; 
In  uniou terrible,  they  stize  the  prey, 
ITie  mountains  tremble,  and  the  wo'ds  obey. 

In  peace  united,  as  in  war  comhin'd, 
Were  Jonathan's  and  SauFs  aflfections  join'd. 
Paternal  grace  with  filial  duty  vy'd, 
And  love  the  knot  of  nature  chMser  ty'd. 
Kv'n  Fate  relents,  reveres  the  sacred  band. 
And  undivided  bids  their  friendship  stand. 
From  Karth  to  Heaven  enlarg'd,  their  joys  improve. 
Still  fairer,  brighter  still  they  shine  above, 
Bh-st  in  a  long  eternity  of  love. 

Daughters  of  Israel,  o'er  the  royal  urn 
Wail  and  lament ;  the  knig,  the  father,  mourn. 
Oh  !  now  at  least  indulge  a  pious  wo«^, 
Tis  all  the  dead  receive,  the  bring  can  bestow. 
Ca  It  olV  your  rich  attire  and  proud  array, 
l4't  imdissembled  sorrows  cloud  the  daj' : 
Those  ornaments  victorious  Saul  bevtow'd. 
With  gold  your  necks,  yoarrobeswith  puvplrwlow'd : 
Quit  crowns,  and  jrarlands,  for  the  sable  weed, 
To  souics  of  triujiiph  let  dumb  grief  succeed 
L«  t  all  our  jjratt  tul  heni^s  fur  our  dead  patron  bleed. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

Though  thus  distress 'd,  though  thus  o'erwhclm'd 
with  giiei", 
light  is  the  burthen  that  admits  relief; 
*dy  lahourini?  soul  superior  woes  oppress?. 
Nor  rolling  time  can  heal,  nor  Fate  redress. 
Anotht  r  Saul  your  sorrows  can  remove. 
No  SLCwnd  Jonathan  shall  hle-s  my  love. 

C)  Jonatlian  !   my  friend,  my  brother  drar  ! 
Eyes,  stream  afresh,  and  call  forth  tvery  tear: 
S\M*il,  my  sad  heart,  each  faulterincr  pul'-f  bat  lu\r, 
Down  sink  my  heau  l>^neath  th's  weitibt  of  waa  : 
Hi'ar  my  lauunts,  ye  hills!  ye  U(mx1s,  p  *;i.-u 
I  My  L' useless  gn»:i.i-s;   with  ine,  ye  tmilt  •,  inoum ! 
j  H<A^  pleasant  hasl  thou  been!   «  .k1i  a»\(ly  m-a<:', 
I  Kin'h  youtiiiiil  (  harui,  sa<*'  hl(^'Ml,ll^  o;i  tiiy  t:.ce  : 
j  Joy  from  thine  eyes  in  radanl  u.frn's  >piai(',', 
Aim]  maniia  dso,,t  Iium  tiiv  [5-  i>'ia-i%r  t  )r'juc, 
WilutsSj^Tcatl  lea\  'nl  ^rronivuu  f  >"-  ■ard.Muscame) 
How  woudt  liul  his  Ij\v   '    t'u-  kirn- >t  «;ai".e 
T^v'd  not  like  him,  i.oi  i.-lt  ^o  \^  uui  .i  :l,v.u2. 
No  earthly  pas:siori  to  siicli  lieiirlit  a-piit  ., 
And  seraphs  only  burn  with  ])u:*-;-  luvs. 
In  vain,  wiide  hono'ir  call^  to  u'.^ri.^as  .im.^, 
And  Israel's  cause  the  piuns  patiKu  ^u^!lll^  : 
In  vain,  while  <lea^lis  })lo»lli<^uou^  I) y  ix  '  >  ', 
Nor  youth  can  bubc,  nor  virtue  war^!  ilie  \>Sw. 
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YOUNG  LADY, 

WITH  THE  ILIAD  OP  HOMBE  TIUNSLATED. 

jGo,  happy  volume,  to  the  &ir  impart 

The  secret  wishes  of  a  wounded  heart : 

Kind  advocate  !  exert  thy  utmost  zeal. 

Describe  my  pa^^s'on,  and  my  woes  reveaL 

Oft  shalt  thou  kiss  that  hand  where  r  ses  bloom. 

And  the  white  lily  breathes  its  rich  perfume ; 

On  thffC  her  eyes  shall  shine,  thy  leaves  employ 

Kach  faculty,  ami  sooth  her  soul  with  ioy. 

Watch  the  soft  hour»  when  peaceful  si.ence  reigns, 

And  Philomel  alone  like  me  complains : 

When  envious  prudes  no  longer  haunt  the  fair. 

But  t'nd  a  day  of  calumny  m  prayer  : 

O'er  Quarles  or  Buny^n  nod,  in  dreams  relent, 

Without  di.^^uise  give  all  their  passions  vent, 

And  mourn  their  wither'd  charms,  and   youthful 

prime  mis)>ent. 
Then  by  the  waxen  taper's  glimmering  light, 
With  thoe  the  studious  maid  shall  pass  the  night; 
Shall  ftel  her  heart  beat  quick  in  everj'  page. 
And  tremble  at  the  stern  Pel  ides'  rage  : 
With  hoirour  view  the  half-drawn  blade  appear,] 
And  the  desponding  tyrant  pale  with  fear  ; 
To  calm  that  soul  untam'd,  sage  Nestor  fails. 
And  ev'n  celestial  wisdom  scarce  prevails. 
Then  lead  her  to  the  margin  of  the  main, 
And  let  her  hear  th*  impatient  chief  complain ; 
TossM  with  superior  storms,  on  the  bleak  shores 
He  lies,  and  louder  than  the  billows  roars. 
Next  the  dread  scene  unfold  of  war  and  blood, 
Hector  in  arms  triumphant,  Greece  subdued  j 
The  partial  gods  who  with  their  foes  coiL<^pire, 
The  dead,  the  d\ing,  and  the  fleet  on  6 re. 
But  tell,  oh  !  tell  the  cause  of  all  this  woe. 
The  fatal  source  from  whence  these  mischiefs  flow ; 
Tell  her  'tuas  love  deny'd  the  hero  fir'd. 
Deprived  of  her  whom  mo^t  his  lieart  d(;!sir'd. 
Not  the  dire  vengeance  of  the  thunderinc  Jove, 
Can  match  the  Ijoundhss  rage  of  injur  d  love. 
Stop  tiie  fierce  torrent,  and  its  billows  rise. 
Lay  waste  the  shores,  inva'le  both  earth  and  skies : 
Confine  it  not,  but  let  it  gently  flow. 
It  kindly  cheei-s  the  smihng  plains  below, 
And  everlasting  sweet«j  upon  its  bordei-s  grow. 

To  Troy's  proud  wall^  the  wondering  mairl  convey, 
With  pointed  spires  and  golden  turret^  gay, 
The  work  of  gmis:  th>^nc(!  let  the  fair  behold 
The  court  of  Priam,  rich  in  gems  pud  gold ; 
His  numerous  sons,  his  qiieen's  maie<tic  ]mde, 
Th'  aspiring  domes,  th'  apartments  str(tehing  wide, 
Where  on  their  looms  Sidoninn  virgins  wronuht. 
And  weav'd  the  battles  which  their  lovers  fought. 
Here  let  her  eyes  survey  tho<e  fatal  charms, 
The  beauteous:  prize  th  it  set  the  world  in  arms; 
Through  gazinu:  crouds,  bright  proticny  of  Jove, 
She  walks,  and  every  pantinir  heait  beat«^  love. 
Ev'n  snoless  aae  new  bh)SSonis  at  the  sl^ht, 
And  vie.vs  the  fair  destroyer  with  deliuht : 
Ideality's  vastynn^er, hence  tothcnymph  makeknown, 
}n  Helen's  triuinnhs  let  her  read  her  own ; 
^or  bhme  licr  slaves,  but  lay  the  guilt  on  Fate, 
And  parclon  fadings  which  her  charms  create. 

Rash  bard  !   forbear,  nor  let  thy  tlatteriiig  Muse, 
With  pleading  visions,  thy  fond  beait  abuse  ; 


Vain  are  thy  hopes  presiunptaoas,  Tnn  vKf  pncftTf 
Bright  is  her  image,  and  divinely  fair : 
But  oh !  the  goddess  in  thy  arms  is  fleeting  air. 
So  dreams  th'  ambitioas  man  when  rich  Tbkay, 
Or  Burgundy,  refines  his  vulgar  clay : 
The  white  rod  trembles  in  his  potent  hand. 
And  crowds  obsequious  wait  his  high  command; 
Upon  his  breast  he  views  the  radiant  star. 
And  gives  the  word  around  him,  peace  or  war  : 
la  state  he  reigns,  for  one  short,  busy  night. 
But  soon  convinced  by  the  next  dawning  light. 
Curses  the  fading  joys  that  vanish  from  his  sij^iU 
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Near  fair  Avona*s  silver  tide. 

Whose  waves  in  soft  meanders  glide, 

I  read,  to  the  delighted  swains, 

Your  jocund  songs  and  rural  strains. 

Smooth  as  her  streams  your  munbers  flo*i^ 

Your  thoughts  in  varied  beauties  show,     ' 

Like  flowers  that  on  her  borders  grow. 

While  I  survey,  with  ravishM  eyes, 

His  friendly  gift,'  my  valued  prize. 

Where  sister  Arts,  with  charms  divine. 

In  their  full  bloom  and  beauty  shine.  j 

Alternately  my  soul  is  blest. 

Now  I  behold  my  welcome  guest. 

That  gracefid,  that  engaging  air. 

So  dear  to  all  the  brave  and  fair. 

Nor  has  th'  ingenious  artist  shown  ^ 

His  outward  lineaments  alone, 

Uut  in  th'  expressive  draught  design*^ 

The  nobler  beauties  of  his  mind ; 

True  friendship,  love,  benevolence. 

Unstudied  wit,  and  manly  sense. 

Then  as  your  book  I  wander  o*cr. 

And  feast  on  the  delicious  store  ] 

(T>ikc  the  laborious  busy  bee, 

Pleas'd  with  the  sweet  variety) 

With  equal  wonder  and  surprise, 

I  see  resembling  portraits  rise. 

Brave  archers  march  in  bright  array. 

In  troops  the  vulgar  line  the  way. 

Here  the  droll  figures  slyly  sneer, 

Or  coxcombs  at  full  length  appear. 

There  woods  and  lawns,  a  rural  scene. 

And  swains  that  gambol  on  the  green. 

Your  pen  can  act  the  pencil's  part 

With  irreater  genius,  fire  and  art. 

I^'liove  me,  hard,  no  hunted  hind 
Tliat  |)ants  against  the  southern  wind, 
And  seeks  the  stream  through  unknown  ways; 
No  matron  in  her  teeming  davs, 
F/er  felt  such  longings,  such  desires, 
As  I  to  view  those  lofty  spires, 
Th<  "se  domes,  where  fair  txlina  shrouds 
Her  tov.ering  head  amid  the  clouds. 
Jint  oh  !  what  dangers  interpose  ! 
Vale-*  deep  with  dirt,  and  hills  with  snowf, 
Proud  winter  fl<x)ds  with  rapid  force. 
Forbid  the  pleasing  intercourse. 
But  sure  we  bards,  whose  purer  clay. 
Nature  has  mixt  with  less  allay, 
Might  soon  find  out  an  easier  way. 

J  T^rd  Somervile  was  pleased  to  send  me  his  owa 
picture,  aud  Mr.  Ramsay^s  works.  Somutils. 
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Db  not  age  matnoi  OMNiiit  <m  high, 

And  switch  their  broom-«tickB  throagb  the  aky; 

Bide  po0t  o'er  hills,  and  woods,  and  seas. 

From  ThDk  to  th'  Hesperides  >  ? 

And  yet  the  men  of  Gresham  own. 

That  this  and  stranger  feats  are  done. 

By  a  warm  £uicy>s  power  alone. 

Thk  granted;  why  can't  3rou  and  I 

Stretch  forth  oor  wings,  and  cleate  the  sky  ? 

Slice  our  poetic  hrsins,  you  know. 

Than  theirs  mast  more  intensely  glow. 

Did  not  the  Theban  swan  take  wing. 

Sublimely  soar,  and  sweetly  sing } 

And  do  not  we,  of  hnmUer  rtan, 

Sometnnes  attempt  a  loftier  strain. 

Mount  sheer  oat  of  the  ireader's  sight, 

Obacorely  lost  in  ckrads  and  night? 

Then  clhnb  your  Pegasus  with  speed, 
111  meet  thee  on  the  banks  of  Tweed : 
Not  as  our  fathers  did  of  yore. 
To  swdl  the  Hood  with  crimson  gore ; 
like  the  Cadmean  murdering  brood. 
Each  thirsting  for  his  brother's  blood. 
For  now  all  hostile  rage  shall  cease  ; 
Ijull'd  in  the  downy  anns  of  Peace, 
Our  honest  hands  and  hearts  shall  join, 
Cer  jovial  banquets,  sparkling  wine. 
Let  Peggy  at  thy  elbow  wait. 
And  I  shall  bring  my  bonny  Kate. 
Bat  hold— oh !  take  a  special  care, 
T*  admit  no  pr3ring  kirkman  there  ; 
I  dread  the  penitential  chair. 
What  a  strange  figure  should  I  make, 
A  poor  abandon'd  English  rake ; 
A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot  high, 
Perch'd  in  that  sacred  pillory  ? 

Let  ^>leeo  and  Zeal  be  banished  thence. 

And  troublesome  Impertinence, 

That  tells  his  story  o'er  again  : 

m-mamiers,  and  his  saucy  train, 

And  Self-conceit,  and  stiff-rumpt  Pride, 

That  grin  at  all  the  world  beside; 

Foul  Scandal,  with  a  load  of  lies, 

Intrigues,  rencounters,  prodigies. 

Fame's  busy  hawker,  light  as  air, 

That  feeds  on  frailties  of  the  fair : 

Enry,  Hypocrisy,  Deceit, 

Fierce  Party-rage,  and  warm  Debate ; 

And  all  the  hell-hounds  that  are  foes 

To  Friendship  and  the  world's  repose. 

But  Mirth  instead,  and  dimpling  smiles, 

And  Wit,  that  gloomy  Care  beguiles ; 

And  joke,  and  pun,  and  merry  tale. 

And  toasts,  that  round  the  table  sail : 

While  Laughter,  bursting  through  the  crowd 

In  Tollies,  tells  our  joys  aloud. 

Hark  !  the  shrill  piper  mounts  on  high, 

Tlie  woods,  the  streams,  the  rocks  reply. 

To  his  for-sounding  melody. 

Behold  each  labouring  squeeze  prepare 

Supplies  of  modulated  air. 

Obserre  Croudero's  active  bow. 

His  head  still  noddling  to  and  fro, 

His  eyes,  his  cheeks,  with  raptures  glow. 

See,  see  the  bashful  nymphs  advance, 

To  lead  the  regulated  dance ; 

Flying  still,  the  swains  pursuing, 

Yet  with  backward  glances  wooing. 
^  The  Scilly  islands  were  so  called  by  the  ancients. 


This,  this  shall  \^  the  joyous  scene ; 
Nor  wanton  elves  that  skim  the  green 
Shall  be  so  blest,  so  blythe,  so  gay. 
Or  less  regard  what  dotards  say. 
My  Rose  shall  then  your  Thistle  greet, 
The  Union  shall  be  more  complete  ! 
And,  in  a  bottle  and  a  friend. 
Each  national  dispute  shall  end. 


ANtWim  TO  THE  AB0V£  EPISTLE. 

BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

Sia,  I  had  yoor's,  and  own  my  pleasure. 

On  the  receipt,  exceeded  measure. 
You  write  with  so  much  spirit  and  glee, 
Sae  smooth,  sae  strong,  correct  and  firee ; 
That  any  he  (by  you  allow'd 
To  have  some  merit)  may  be  proud. 
If  that's  my  fault,  bear  you  the  blame, 
Wha've  lent  me  sic  a  lift  to  fame. 
Your  ain  tours  high,  and  widens  far. 
Bright  glancing  like  the  first-rate  star. 
And  all  the  world  bestow  due  praise 
On  the  aillection  of  your  lays ; 
Where  various  arts  and  turns  combine. 
Which  even  in  parts  first  poets  shine  : 
Like  Mat  and  Swift  ye  sing  with  ease. 
And  can  be  Waller  when  you  please. 
Continue,  sir,  and  shame  the  crew 
That 's  plagu'd  with  having  nought  to  do. 
Whom  Fortune  in  a  merry  mood 
Has  overcharg'd  with  gentle  blood. 
But  has  deny'd  a  genius  fit 
For  action  or  aspiring  wit ; 
Such  kenna  how  t'  employ  their  time. 
And  think  activity  a  crime : 
Aught  they  to  either  do,  or  say, 
Or  walk,  or  write,  or  read,  or  pray  ! 
When  money,  their  Facotum,  's  able 
To  furnish  them  a  numerous  rabblo, 
Who  will,  for  daily  drink  and  wagos, 
Be  chairmen,  chaplains,  clerks,  and  pages : 
Could  they,  like  yon,  employ  their  houi-s 
In  planting  these  delightful  flowers. 
Which  carpet  the  poetic  fields, 
And  lasting  funds  of  pleasure  yit^Ws  ; 
Nae  mair  they  'd  gaunt  and  go\  e  awaj'. 
Or  sli'op  or  loiter  out  the  day, 
Or  wa^te  the  ni^ht  danminic  tlieir  sauls 
In  deep  debauch,  and  bawdy  b.awls ; 
Whence  pox  and  poverty  proceed 
An  early  eild,  and  spirits  <lead. 
Reverse  of  vou  ; — and  him  you  love, 
Whose  brisbter  s]>irit  tours  a1x>v«« 
The  mob  of  tbouorhth^^^  \>n\W  and  beaux. 
Who  in  his  ilka  act-on  sh"\vs 
"  Tnie  friendship,  lov.-  benevolence, 
Unstudyd  wit.  and  manlv  senst-.'' 
Allow  here  what  you   ve  -aid  vour  sell. 
Nought  can  b'  exj>rest  so  iust  and  well : 
To  him  and  her.  worthy  his  love, 
And  every  bl-ssiutj  from  ah  ne, 
A  son  is  given,  (Jod  <^nve  the  hoy. 
For  theirs  and  everv  SoriViT'*  i oy. 
Ye  wanlins  round  him  take  your  i)l.ire, 
And  raise  him  with  each  manly  crauc  ; 
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too 

Hake  his  Tneridlan  rirtues  shine. 
To  add  fresh  lustres  to  his  line : 
And  many  may  the  mother  see 
Of  such  a  lovely  i)rogeny. 

Now,  sir,  wlien  Boivas  nae  mair  thuds 
Hal,  snaw  ami  sl-pt,  frae  blacken'd  clouds; 
Vu.U'  Caivxlouia's  hills  are  ^rreen, 
All- 1  a'  h  r  srrat'  <  del-j^ht  the  een  ; 
W  hii<'  ilk.i  flower  witu  fragrance  blows, 
Anv'  a   till  Vf  ir  its  ix^auty  shows  j 
lie  "ore  a.;ain  tnt*  w!nt  t  lour, 
What  hinders  then  your  n(jrthern  tour^ 
Be  i-tiro  ot  uelitjme  :  uor  believe 
TnD>e  wha  an  ill  report  would  give 
To  Wnburgh  and  t'ic  lantl  of  cakes, 
That  nought  what 's  i:cce<sary  lacks. 
Here  plenty  s  godde.  ^  frae  her  born 
Pours  tish  and  cattle,  claith  and  corn, 
In  bljth  abundance  .— .ind  yet  mair. 
Our  men  are  brave,  our  ladies  fair. 
Nor  will  Noi  th  Britain  yield  for  fouth 
Of  ilka  thing,  and  fellows  couth, 
T©  any  but  her  si>ter  South. — 

True,  rug-M  d  roads  are  cursed  driegh, 
And  speats  aft  roar  frae  mountains  h*gh  : 
The  body  tires — poor  tottering  clay, 
And  likes  with  case  at  hame  to  siay  ; 
While  sauls  stiicle  \varlds  at  ilka  stend, 
And  can  their  wiilenlng  views  extend, 
^line  sees  yo\i,  wlule  you  eheerfu'  roam 
On  swict  Avonn'^.  liiwery  iiowm, 
Tliere  nenlK-ctiig,  with  full  view, 
Those  ful]ij>  whicli  mankind  pursue; 
While,  eoi-yeious  of  superior  nimt, 
You  rise  with  a  cornel ina'  spirit; 
And,  as  an  ai^eut  of  the  gods. 
Lash  them  with  sharp  satyric  rods: 
labour  divine  ! — Next,  for  a  change. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  I  <ee  you  range. 
After  the  fox  or  whiddiug  !  are, 
Conlinn".:i.r  health  in  piiirst  a"r; 
While  joy  frae  h  -ig'it^  and  dales  rc<:onnds, 
I^ais'd  bv  the  ho'.a,  horn  an.l  hounds: 
ration  d,  yet  i»lea>Vl,  the  clia^c  out-run, 
1  sie  the  +Vien  1,  and  sctlingSun,        * 
Iiiv»te  y  -n  to  the  teiiiner.'te  hieduor, 
"\\'hlch  ni  iKCS  th**  blond  and  wit  ilow  qinekrr. 
Thi^  eiwc*.  .-tiikts  twelve,  U)  re^t  y«>u  bound, 
To  save  your  iualth  by  sleepini;  sou::d. 
Tlnis  with  eool  h^.vJ  and  iiealsi  nw  breast 
'N'oii  see  iirr.  i';;y  st.cafu  frae  tlie  ca-it: 
Tlu'n  all  the  Mir -'S  roun'!  you  shiae, 
Inspirii'i:'  eM-rv  tiioiu'it  divine  ; 
T;<-  loni:  their  aid — \'u\iv  yens  and  blesses, 
Your  servant  Allan  Paun^iy  wishes. 
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iiAii  ,^'aledonian  bard  !   whose  rural  stniiiis 
Delii*ht  thi-  b-t*  i>ir.^  'illls,  and  eiieer  the  plains  ! 
Already  p<>li-Nh'<l  by  mhui'  hai^l  di\iui'. 
Thy  puPM*  ore  whut  iiirnaee  ean  refine  ? 
Cireh  vs  of  e<iitiire,  like  the  Sun,  shine  forth. 
In  native  lu>tre.  uiui  iutiinsic  worth. 


To  follow  Nature  is  by  nilef  to  write. 
She  led  the  way,  and  taught  the  i>tagirite. 
From  her  the  critic's  taste,  the  poet's  fire,       ' 
Both  drudge  in  vain  tiU  she  from  Heaven  inspire: 
By  the  same  guide  instructed  how  to  soar, 
Allan  is  now  what  Homer  was  before. 

Ye  chosen  youths  !  who  dare  like  him  aspire. 
And  t(»uch  with  bolder  hand  the  golden  lyre ! 
Keep  Nature  still  io  view ;  on  her  intent. 
Climb  by  her  aid  the  dangerous  ste^  ascent 
To  lasting  fame.     Perhaps  a  little  art 
Is  needful,  to  plane  o'er  some  rugged  part; 
But  the  most  labour'd  elegance  and  care, 
T^  arrive  at  full  perfection  must  despair. 
Alter,  blot  out,  and  write  all  o'er  again, 
Alas  !  some  venial  sins  will  yet  remain. 
Indulgence  is  to  human  frailty  due, 
Ev'n  Pope  has  faults,  and  Addison  a  few; 
But  those,  like  mists  that  cloud  the  morning  ray. 
Are  lost  and  vani>h  in  tlie  blaze  of  day. 
Though  some  intruding  pimple  find  a  place 
Anjid  the  glories  of  Clarinda's  face. 
We  still  l'j\e  on,  with  equal  zeal  adore. 
Nor  think  her  less  a  goddess  than  before. 
Shght  wounds  in  no  disgraceful  scars  shall  end. 
Heard  by  the  ijalm  of  some  good-natur'd  friend. 
In  vain  shall  canker'd  Zoilus  assail. 
While  Spt  nee  presides,  and  Candour  holds  the  scale. 
His  generous  breast,  nor  envy  sours,  nor  spite. 
Taught  by  his  founder's  motto  '  how  to  write, 
Goo'l  manners  gjiuiishis  pen.    Leam'd  without  pride. 
In  dubious  points  not  forward  to  decide. 
If  here  and  there  uncommon  beauties  rise, 
From  ifower  to  flower  he  roves  with  glad  surprise. 
In  failings  no  malignant  pleasure  takes. 
Nor  rudely  triumphs  over  small  mistakes. 
No  nauseous  praise,  no  biting  taunts  offend, 
W  ex|)ect  a  censor,  and  we  find  a  friend. 
Poets,  iinpn>v'd  by  his  coiTecting  care. 
Shall  face  their  foes  with  more  undaunted  air. 
Stripped  o'l  their  rags,  shall  like  Ulysses  shine. 
With  more  In  roic  j>ort,  and  grace  divine. 
No  pomp  of  learning,  and  no  fiind  of  sense, 
Can  V  er  aton<'  for  lost  benevolence. 
-May  Wykeliain's  sons,  who  in  each  art  excel. 
And  rival  antient  bards  in  writmg  well, 
\\  bile  from  their  bright  examples  taught  they  sing, 
AiKJ  eii.ulate  their  fl  gbts  with  bolder  wing, 
I'iom  their  own  frailties  learn  the  humbler  part, 
.Md.ilv  toiclue  in  gentleness  of  heart  ! 

Sneh  critics,  Raui^,ay,  jealous  for  our  fame, 
U'lll  not  with  malice  insolently  blame. 
Hut  huM  by  piaise  the  haggard  Muse  reclaim. 
Ketoueh  eacii  hue  till  all  is  just  and  neat, 
A  wh  >le  of  proper  parts,  a  work  almost  complete. 

So  w  h<'n  >ome  beauteous  dame,  a  reigning  toast, 
Tlu"  ll'»  \(r  of  Forth,  and  proud  Kdina's  boast, 
Stan-is  at  iiertoikt  in  her  tartan  plaid, 
lii  all  lu'r  richest  head-geer  trimly  clad, 
The  curious  huid  maid,  with  observant  eye, 
Correets  tiie  .s\v<  limg  hoop  that  hangs  awry; 
7  iir on^li  ev( T}-  ])lait  her  busy  fingers  rove. 
And  n  Av  slic  plies  below,  and  then  al)Ove, 
With  p!i  asing  tattle  entertains  the  fair, 
Rich  ribbon  smv>oths,  adjusts  each  rambling  bair^ 
Till  the  eay  nyp.ph  in  her  full  lustre  shine. 
And  lloijur's  Juno  was  not  half  so  fine. 

»  William  of  Wykeham,  "  Manners maketh  man.** 
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THE  ESSAY  ON  MAK. 


Wai  ever  work  to  such  perfection  wrought ; 
How  elegant  the  diction  !  pure  the  thought ! 
Not  sparingly  adom'd  with  scattered  ravs. 
But  one  bright  beauty,  one  collected  blaze : 
So  breaks  the  day  upon  the  shades  of  iii^ht. 
Enlivening  all  «nth  one  unbounded  liuht 

To  humble  man's  proud  heart,  thy  ^rreat  detign; 
But  who  can  read  this  wondrous  work  divine, 
So  jtwtly  planned,  and  so  politely  writ. 
And  not  be  pn>ud,  and  boast  of  human  wit  ^ 

Yet  just  to  thee,  and  to  thy  precepts  true. 
Let  us  kuow  man,  and  give  to  God  his  due  ; 
His  image  we,  but  mix'd  with  coarse  aUay, 
Our  happioes  to  love,  adore,  obey ; 
To  praise  him  for  each  gracious  boon  bestow'd. 
For  this  thy  work,  for  every  lesser  good. 
With  prostrate  hearts  before  his  thr»ue  to  fall, 
And  own  the  great  Creator  all  in  all. 

The  Muse,  which  should  instruct,  now  entertains. 
On  trifling  subjects,  in  enervate  strains  j 
Be  it  thy  task  to  set  the  wanderer  right,  ^ 

Point  oat  her  way  In  her  aerial  flight  > 
Her  Doble  mien,  her  honours  lost  restore, 
And  bid  her  deeply  think,  and  proudly  soar. 
Thy  theme  sublime,  and  easy  verse,  will  prove 
Her  high  descent,  and  mission  fix)m  above. 

Let  others  now  translate ;  thy  abler  pen 
SialJ  vindicate  theVays  of  <  rod  to  men ; 
In  Virtue's  cause  shall  gloriously  prevail. 
When  the  bench  frowns  in  vain,  and  pulpits  fail. 
Made  wis^  by  th«'e,  whose  happy  style  conveys 
The  potest  morals  in  the  softest  lays. 
As  aogels  once,  so  now  we  mortals  bold 
Shall  climb  the  ladder  Jacob  view'd  of  old  ; 
Thy  khxl  reforming  Muse  shall  lead  the  way 
To  the  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 


EPISTLE  TQ  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  THE  FIRST  ETITION  OF  HIS  SEASONS. 

So  bright,  SO  dark,  upon  an  April  day. 

The  Sun  darts  forth,()r  hides  his  various  ray  ; 

So  high,  so  low,  the  lark  uspiring  sings, 

Or  drops  to  earth  again  with  folded  wings ; 

So  smofjth,  so  rough,  the  sea  that  laves  our  shores, 

Smiles  in  a  calm,  or  in  a  tempest  roars. 

Believe  me,  Thomson,  'tis  not  thus  1  write, 

Severely  kind,  by  envy  soured  or  spite  : 

Kor  would  I  rob  thy  brows  to  grace  my  own ; 

Such  arts  are  to  my  honest  soul  unknown. 

I  read  thee  over  as  a  friend  should  read, 

Griev'd  when  you  fail,  o'erjoy'd  when  you  succeed. 

Why  should  thy  Muse,  bom  so  divinely  fair. 

Want  the  reforming  toilet's  daily  care  ? 

Dress  the  gay  maid,  improve  each  native  grace, 

And  call  forth  all  the  glories  of  her  face  : 

Stududusly  plain,  and  elegantly  clean, 

Witl^nafiected  speech,  and  easy  mien, 

Th*  accomplished  nymph,  in  all  lier  best  attire, 

Courts  shall  applaud,  and  prostrate  crowds  admire. 

Discreetly  daring,  with  a  stiften'd  rein, 

Tvrm  in  thy  seat  the  flyhig  steed  restrain. 


Though  few  thy  faults,  who  can  perfection  boast } 
Spots  in  the  Sun  are  in  his  lustre  lost : 
Yet  ev^n  those  spots  expunge  with  patient  care. 
Nor  fondly  the  minutest  errour  spare. 
For  kind  and  wise  the  parent,  who  reproves 
The  slightest  blemish  in  the  child  he  lo^-erJ. 
Read  Philips  much,  consider  Milton  more  ; 
But  frt>m  their  dross  extract  the  purer  ore. 
To  coin  new  words,  or  to  restore  the  old. 
In  «;outhern  bai-ds  is  dang<Tous  and  bold; 
But  rarely,  very  rarely,  will  succeed. 
When  Tninted  on  the  other  side  of  Tweed. 
I^t  p.^rvpicu'ty  o'er  all  preside- 
Soon  shalt  th n  be  the  nation's  joy  and  pride. 
The  rhiming,  jingling  tribe,  with  bells  and  song. 
Who  <lrive  their  limping  i^ej^asus  al*»ne. 
Shall  learn  from  thee  in  bolder  flghts  to  rise 
Tb  scorn  the  Ik-aten  road,  and  mnge  the  bkies. 
A  genius  so  rffin'd,  so  just,  so  great. 
In  Britain's  isle  shall  fix  the  Mule's  seat. 
And  new  Parnassus  shall  at  home  ci-eate  : 
Rules  from  thy  works,  each  future  bard  shall  draw, 
Thy  works,  above  the  critic's  nicer  law. 
And  rich  in  brilliant  gems  without  a  flaw. 


TO  THE  Eir.nT  HONOURABLE 

LADY  ANNE  COVENTRY. 

UPON   VIEWING    HER    FINE    CHIMNEY-PIECE   OP 
tHELL-WORK. 

The  greedy  merchant  ploughs  the  sea  for  gain. 
And  rides  exulting  o'er  the  waterj*  plain  : 
While  howling  tempests,  fn)m  their  rocky  bed. 
Indignant  break  aronnd  Ins  can  ful  head. 

The  royal  fleet  the  li«|ui(i  waste  explores. 
Ami  s])eaks  in  thund*»r  to  the  tr>"m>)li!ig  shores; 
The  voire  of  wrath  awak'd  the  nations  liear. 
The  vanquished  hope,  and  tlie  proud  vietois  fear  ; 
Those  ipiit  their  chain,  and  these  rcsiirn  their  palm. 
While  Britain's  aw  t'ul  flag  eommaod^  a  calm. 

The  curious  sage,  nor  gain  nor  fame  pai"sues, 
Willi  otiier  eyes  the  boiling  deep  he  vicxs ; 
Hanjrs  oVr  the  ilifl" iiicpn-^itive  to  know 
The  vi'iTet  causes  of  its  ebb  and  flow  r 
Wlience  breathe  the  winds  that  ruffle  its  smooth  face. 
Or  ranks  in  classes  all  the  fi>hy  race. 
From  those  enormous  monsters  of  the  main, 
\\'lu)  in  their  world,  like  other  tyrants,  re xn. 
To  the  poor  e<.ckle-tribe,  that  humble  band. 
Who  cleave  to  rocks,  oy  loiter  on  t!ie  strand. 
Vet  ev'n  their  shells  the  forming  hand  divine 
Has,  with  di>tinguiNh\l  lustre,  tauicht  to  shine. 
What  bvi'ght  en.nnel  !   antl  what  \arious  «lyes  ! 
What  lively  tints  deliuht  our  wondfrin.!;  eyes  1 
Th'  Almighty  pointer  sflows  in  everv  line  : 
How  mean,  alas  !   is  KuphaePs  bold  design. 
And  Titian's  colouring,  if  compar'd  to  thine  ! 
Justly  ^npn-me  !    lei  us  thy  power  revere, 
Thou  lillVt  all  space  !   all  !)t'a\ite<jus  every  where  ! 
Thy  risinsT  Sun  with  bhish«  s  p:»ints  Uh'  Morn, 
Thy  sliininj  lamps  the  i'.u  e  oi  S'vj:ht  adorn  ; 
Thy  flowers  the  meads,  thy  ninlding  trees  the  liills  j 
The  vales  thy  pastures  irrccn,  and  bubbling  rills  ^ 
Thy  (;oral  groves,  thy  rock>  that  amber  weep, 
Deck  all  tii<'  trli»omy  mansions  oftiie  «leep ; 
Thy  yellow  j.mds  d.stinct  with  uoldrn  ore, 
And  these  thy  varic^j^ated  shells  the  ahuie. 
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SOMERYIUra  P0CM9. 


To  all  thy  trorio  f  ocfa  grandeinr  hast  thoo  lent, 
ind  such  extravagance  of  ornament 
for  the  false  traitor,  man,  this  pomp  and  show  f 
A  scene  so  gay,  for  os  poor  worms  below ! 
No — ^for  thy  glory  all  these  beauties  rise. 
Yet  may  improve  the  good,  instruct  the  wise. 

You,  madam,  sprung  Anom  Beaufort's  royal  line, 
Who,  lost  to  courts,  can  in  your  closet  shine, 
Best  know  to  use  each  blessing  he  bestows. 
Best  know  to  praise  the  power  from  whence  it  flows. 
Shells  in  your  hand  the  Parian  rock  defy. 
On  agat,  or  Egyptian  porphjrry— 
More  glossy  they,  their  viens  Of  brighter  dye. 
See !  where  your  rising  pyramids  aspire, 
Your  guests  surprised  the  shining  pile  admire  ! 
In  future  times,  if  some  great  Phidias  rise, 
llliose  chissel  with  his  mistress  Nature  vies, 
Who,  with  superior  skill,  can  lightly  trace 
In  the  hard  marble  block  the  softest  face : 
To  crown  this  piece,  so  elegantly  neat. 
Your  well-wrought  busto  shall  the  whole  complete ; 
0*er  your  own  work  from  age  to  age  preside, 
It<  author  once,  and  then  its  greatest  pride. 


ADDRESS   TO    UIl 

ELBOW-CHAIR, 

MEW  CLOATHED. 


Mr  dear  companion,  and  my  faithful  friend  ! 
If  Orpheus  taught  the  listening  oaks  to  bend  : 
If  stones  and  nibbish,  at  Amphion's  call, 
I)anc*d  into  form,  and  built  tlie  Theban  wall  j 
Why  should  not  thou  attend  my  humble  lays, 
And  hear  my  grateful  harp  resound  thy  praise  ? 

True,  thou  art  spruce  and  fine,  a  very  beau  ; 
But  what  are  trappings  and  external  show  ? 
To  real  worth  alone  I  make  my  court ; 
Knaves  are  my  scorn,  and  coxcombs  are  my  sport 
Once  1  beheld  thee  far  less  trim  and  gay ; 
lagged,  disjointed,  and  to  worms  a  prey  ; 
The  safe  retreat  of  every  lurking  mouse ; 
DeridtJ,  shunn'd  ;  the  lumber  of  my  house  ! 
Thy  robe  how  changed  fiom  what  it  was  before  ! 
Thy  velvet  robe,  which  pleas'd  my  sires  of  yore  ! 
n'is  thus  capricious  Fortune  wheels  us  round  ; 
Aloft  wo  mount— then  tumble  to  the  ground. 
Yet  grateful  then,  my  constancy  I  prov'd  ; 
I  knew  thy  worth  j  my  friend  in  ra^  I  lov'd ; 
I  lov'd  thee  more ;  nor,  like  a  courtier,  spurn'd 
My  benefactor,  when  the  tide  was  turn'd. 
"With  const  ious  shame,  yet  frankly,  I  confess, 
That  in  my  youthful  days — I  lov'd  thee  less. 
Where  vanity,  where  pleasure  calPd,  I  stray 'd  ; 
And  every  wayAvard  appetite  obey'd. 
But  sape  Experienee  tautrht  me  liow  to  prize 
Myself;  and  how,  this  world  :  she  bade  mc  rise 
To  nobler  flights  regardless  of  a  mrc 
Of  factious  emmets ;  pointed  where  to  place 
My  hiiss,  and  lodg'd  nie  in  thy  soft  embrace. 

Here  un  thy  yielding  down  I  sit  secure  j 
And,  patiently,  what  Heaven  has  sent,  endure  ; 
From  all  the  futile  cares  of  business  free  ; 
Kot  fond  of  life,  but  yet  content  to  be : 
Tfere  mark  tlie  fleeting  hours  ;  regret  the  past ; 
And  scr:(uisly  prepare  to  meet  the  last. 

So  safe  on  shore  the  pensioned  sailor  lies  ; 
And  all  the  malic«  of  the  litorm  dcli«»  : 


With  ease  of  body  blest,  and  peace  of  rnioS^ 
Pities  the  restless  crew  he  left  betund ; 
Whilst,  in  his  cell,  he  meditates  alone 
Co  his  great  voyage,  to  the  world  unknowiu 


SONG. 


Ai  o*er  Asteria^s  fields  I  rove, 

The  blisfiil  seat  of  peace' and  love. 

Ten  thousand  beauties  round  me  rise. 

And  mingle  pleasure  with  surprise. 

By  Nature  blest  m  every  part, 

Adom*d  with  every  grace  of  Art, 

This  Paradise  of  blooming  joys 

Each  raptur'd  sense,  at  once,  emplo3rB. 

But  when  I  view  the  radiant  queen. 

Who  formed  this  fair  enchantin.^  scene  ; 

Pardon,  ye  grots  I  ye  crystal  floods ! 

Ye  breathing  flowers  !  ye  shady  woods ! 

Your  coolness  now  no  more  invites ; 

No  more  your  murmuring  stream  delights  ; 

Your  sweets  decay,  your  verdure  's  flown  j 

My  soul 's  intent  on  her  alone. 


PAKAPHRASB   UPOM  A 

FRENCH  SONG. 

Venge  moi  d'une  ingrate  maitresse, 
Dieu  du  vin,  j 'implore  bon  3nrresse» 

Kind  relief  in  all  my  pain. 
Jolly  Bacchus !  hear  my  prayer. 
Vengeance  on  th'  ingrateful  hit  I 
In  thy  smiling  cordial  bowl. 
Drown  the  sorrows  of  my  soul. 
All  thy  deity  employ. 
Gild  each  gloomy  thought  with  joy. 
Jolly  Bacchus  !  save,  oh  save, 
From  the  deep  devouring  grave, 
A  poor,  despairing,  dying  swain« 

Haste  away. 

Haste  away. 
Lash  thy  tigers,  do  not  stay, 
I'm  undone  if  thou  delay. 
If  I  view  those  eyes  once  more. 
Still  shall  love,  and  still  adore. 
And  be  more  wretched  than  before; 
See  the  glory  round  her  face  ! 

Sc<'  her  move ! 

With  what  a  grace  !— 

Yc  gods  above  ! 
Is  she  not  one  of  your  immortal  race  ?— 
Fly,  ye  winped  Cupids,  fly, 
Dart  like  lightning  through  the  sky  s 
Would  ye  in  marble  temples  dwell, 
The  dear-one  to  my  arms  compel ; 
Bring  her  in  bands  of  myrtle  tied  ; 
Bid  her  forget,  and  bid  her  hide. 
All  her  scorn,  and  all  her  pride. 
Would  ye  that  your  slave  repay 
A  smoaking  hecatomb  each  day  ; 

O  restore 
The  beauteous  goddess  I  adore  ; 
O  restore,  with  all  her  charms. 
The  faithless  vagrant  to  my  arau ! 
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BUpiBRAS  AND  MILTON 

EECONCIUtD. 

TO  SIR  ADOLPHUS  OUGHTON. 

Si  iractufl  fllabAtur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruioae. 


Hor. 


DvAi  kniiErht,  how  great  a  drudge  is  he 
Who  would  excel  in  poetry  ! 
And  yet  bow  few  have  learnt  the  art, 
T*  inform  the  head,  or  touch  the  heart ! 
Some,  with  a  dry  and  barren  brain, 
Poor  rogues !  like  <»stive  lap-dogs  4rain  ; 
While  others  with  a  flux  of  wit. 
The  reader  and  their  friends  besh-t 
Would  you  (sir  Knight)  my  judgement  know  > 
He  still  writes  worst  who  writes  so-so. 
In  this  the  mighty  secret  lies. 
To  elevate  and  tosurprise : 
Thus  far  my  pen  at  random  run. 
The  fire  was  out,  the  clock  struck  one. 
When,  lo  !  strange  hollow  murmurs  from  without. 
Invade  ray  ears,     jn  every  quarter  rouz'd, 
The  warring  winds  rush  from  their  rocky  caves 
Tumultuous;  tl^e  vapours  dank  or  dry, 
Seneath  their  standards  rangM,-with  lowering  front 
Darken  the  welkin.  '  At  each  dreadful  shock 
Oaks,  pines,  and  elms,  down  to  their  mother  Earth 
Bend  low  their  suppliant  heads :  the  nodding  towers 
Menace  destruction,  and  old  Edrick's  house 
From  its  foundation  shakes.     The.  bellying  clouds 
Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
With  flakes  of  ruddy  fire ;  fierce*  elements 
Jn  ruin  reconciled  !  redoubled  peals 
Of  ceaseless  thunder  roar.     Convulsions  r«id 
The  firmament    The  whole  creation  stanos 
Mule  and  appalPd,  and  trepibling  waits  bis  doom. 
And  now  perhaps,  dear  friend,  you  wonder 
In  this  dread  scene  of  wind,  rara,  thunder. 
What  a  poor  guilty  wretch  could  do ; 
Then  hear — (for,  feuth,  I  tell  you  true) 
I  water*d,  shook  my  giddy  head, 
Gravely  broke  wind,  and  went  to  bed. 


UPON  MIRANDA'S 

LEAVING  THE   COUNTRY. 

The  Sun  departing  hides  his  head. 
The  lily  and  the  rose  are  dead. 

The  birds  forpet  to  sing ; 
The  cooing  turtles  now  no  more 
Bepeat  their  amorous  ditties  u'er. 

But  watch  th'  approaching  spring. 
Tor  soon  the  merry  month  of  May 
Kestores  the  bright  all-cheering  ray ; 

Soft  notes  charm  every  grove : 
The  flowers  ambrosial  incense  breathe^ 
And  all  above,  and  all  beneath. 

Is  fragrance,  joy,  and  love. 
So  when  Miranda  hence  retires. 
Each  shepherd  only  not  expires : 

Hgfw  rueful  is  the  scene  ! 


How  tiie  dull  moments  creep  along  I 
No  sportive  dance,  nor  rural  song. 

No  gambols  on  the  green. 
Yet,  when  the  radiant  nymph  appearfy 
Each  field  its  richest  livery  wears, 

A|l  nature  's  blith  and  gay ; 
The  swains  transported  with  delight, 
After  a  long  and  gloomy  night. 

Bless  Uie  reviving  day. 
While  thus,  indulgent  to  our  prayer. 
Kind  Heaven  permitted  us  to  share 

A  blessing  so  divine ; 
While  smiling  hope  gave  some  relief. 
And  joys  alternate  sooth'd  our  grief. 

What  shepherd  could  repine  } 
But  now— her  fatal  loss  we  mourn. 
Never,  uh  !  never  to  letum 

To  these  deserted  plains ! 
Undone,  abandoned  to  despair, 
Alas  !  tis  winter  all  the  year 

To  us  unhappy  swains. 
Ye  little  Loves,  lament  around ; 
With  empty  quivers  strew  the  ground. 

Your  bows  unbent  lay  dqwn ; 
Harmless  your  wounds,  pointless  your  darts^ 
And  frail  your  empire  p^er  our  hearts, 

Till  she  your  triumphs  crown. 
Ye  Nymphs,  ye  Fawns,  complaining  sigh  ; 
Ye  Graces,  let  your  tresses  fly. 

The  sport  of  erery  wind : 
Ye  mimic  Echoes,  tell  the  woods, 
Repeat  it  to  the  murmuring  floods, 

She^s  gone !  she's  gone !  unkind ! 
Break,  shepherds,  break  each  tuneless  reed. 
Let  all  your  flocks  at  random  feed, 

Each  flowery  garland  tear ; 
Since  Wit  and  Beauty  quit  the  plain. 
Past  pleasures  but  enhance  our  pain. 

And  life  's  not  worth  our  aare. 


TO  PHYLLIS. 


Though  close  immurM,  poor  captive  maid  ! 

Young  Danae  played  a  wanton's  part ; 
TTie  gold  that  in  her  lap  w.-'s  laid. 

Soon  found  a  passage  to  her  heart. 
Ambitious  Semele,  beguil'd 

By  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
Amid  the  bric^bt  destruction  smil'd, 

Enjoy'd  her  god,  and  dy'd  in  state. 
The  swan  on  Leda's  whiter  breast. 

Artful  deceiver  ?  nestling  lay. 
With  joy  s'«3  cla^p'd  her  downy  guest, 

Fond  of  a  bird  so  soft  and  gay. 
What  boon  can  faithful  merit  share, 

Where  interest  reiprns,  or  pride,  or  shaw  I 
'Tis  the  rich  banker  wins  the  fair. 

The  gartered  knight,  or  feather'd  beau. 
No  more  my  panting  heart  shall  beat. 

Nor  Phyllis  claim  one  parting  groan ; 
Her  tears,  her  vows,  are  ail  a  cheat, 

For  woman  loves  herself  alone. 
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SOMERVILFS  POEMS, 


TO  TBI  RieRT  ■ONODRABLI 

THE  EARL  OF  HALIFAX, 


WITH  THE  FAILS  Off  THS  TWO  SPRIMGf . 

O  Halifax  !  a  name  for  ever  dear 
To  Phoebus,  and  which  all  the  Nine  rerere ; 
Accept  this  humble  pledge  of  my  esteem. 
So  justly  thine,  benerolence  my  theme. 
In  mystic  talcs,  and  {>arables,  of  old 
Grave  eastern  seers  instructive  le^isons  told  ; 
Wise  Greece  from  them  recciv'd  the  happy  plan. 
And  taught  the  brute  to  pedagogue  the  man. 
The  matron,  Truth,  appears  with  better  grace,  * 
When  well-wrought  fables  veil  her  reverend  face  ; 
Dry  precept  may  instruct,  but  can't  delight, 
WTiile  pleasing  fictions  all  our  powers  excite. 
Our  busy  minds  each  faculty  employ, 
And  range  around,  and  start  their  game  with  joy ; 
Pleas'dwith  the  chase,  make  the  rich  prey  their  own. 
And  glory  in  the  conquests  tliey  have  won. 
Fable  alone  can  crown  the  poet's  brow. 
Upon  his  works  immortal  charms  bestow : 
And  'twere  a  sin  that  method  to  dispitjve. 
Which  Heaven  has  fix'd  by  sanctions  from  above. 
My  humble  Muse  in  calm  retirement  roves 
Kcar  mossy  fountains,  and  near  shady  proves  : 
Yet  there,  ev'n  there,  her  loyal  hands  would  raise 
Some  rural  trophy  to  her  monarch's  praise ; 
Instruct  those  fountains  and  those  giovt-s  to  show, 
What  copious  blessings  from  his  bounty  llow  ; 
While  flowers  and  shrubs  bless  his  pn)pitious  aid, 
His  urn  refreshine^,  or  protecting  shade. 
Great  friend  of  human  kind  !  thy  pious  hand 
Nor  wounds  to  kill,  nor  conquers  to  command. 
Let  haughty  tyrants  of  false  glory  dream, 
Without  remorse  pursue  the  l>loodii  seiieme  j 
To  fame  forbidden  tread  the  lawless  way, 
And  o'er  the  ravag'd  world  extend  th<  ir  sway  : 
'Tis  thine,  great  George,  to  guard  tliy  fevomile  isle 
From  open  force,  and  every  secret  wile, 
To  ral*«e  th*  oppressed,  to  make  the  captives  fntile; 
To  pay  just  Heaven  what  riglitcuus  imnan  h^owc;, 
Ami,  like  that  Heaven,  to  ble>sthe  W(.rl-l  iieljH  : 
To  build  new  temples,  to  repair  tin;  old, 
To  biiiig  the  stiasuliuc:  sheep  into  the  t<  M, 
And  by  wise  laus  re-tore  an  ai*   oJ"^'o!.l. 
Ye  blissful  sents  where  Thame  :oul  hsisjoin. 
Lovely  rotireuK-iit  oi'  tiie  sacred  Nine, 
Parent  of  arts,  and  on<  »iny  nv.i\  t  ah  tie, 
Can  ye  forcet  the  blrss,i,-s  he  hr-tow'd  ? 
Can  sopiiiilry  pr.  vail  a'-:.rn>t  that  pniief, 
Whose  niv-rey  and  bemticence  c(.:iv:nf<  ? 
Oh  !   toui  h  eaeh  tuneful  strih;:,  let  every  M.ise 
From  all  I  ur  stores  her  nol.k>t  T^uus  ehu^e; 
Pay  ^^i  at  she  ean  in  tr!l>ut.ir\'  l.iys, 
And  to  his  virtue  ^  rant  supplns  (A  prai'c. 
To  all  tlu-  WvirKI  your  gra'<  fvd  hi  aits  mi:  kr  l.nown. 
And  in  y-ur  n^ou;lr(•il^■^  lame  rt^eord  y<  ••    ••uu. 
jjis  folic — which  lji\\"s  hit  atli  can  n.  ver  l»la>t, 
iiut  a^^es  yit  to  come  sliail  io::i  thr  pa  r, 
And  Urunswick's  glory  with  ihc  world  sbi*ll  la.-t. 


A  SOXG  ion  TIIE  LUTE. 

GesTiY,  my  lute,  rnove  every  '-tiing, 
^  .f"-  as  my  sighs,  reveal  my  pa-u  j 

While  L  in  plaintive  n»imbers,  siui; 
©f  sli^Uwd  vowi,  aud  Culd  dikdaiw. 


In  vain  her  airs,  in  Tain  her  ut, 

In  vain  she  frowns  when  I  appear; 
Thy  notes  shall  melt  her  frozen  heart ; 

She  cannot  hate,  if  she  can  hear. 
And  see  she  smiles  !  through  alf  the  grorei 

Triumphant  lo-Pxans  sound: 
Clap  all  yoiir  wings,  ye  little  Loves ; 

Ve  sportive  Graces,  dance  around. 
Ye  listening  oaks,  bend  to  my  song ; 

Not  Orpheus  play'd  a  nobler  lay  ; 
Ye  savages,  about  me  throng  j 

Ye  rocks,  and  harder  hearts,  obey. 

She  comes,  she  comes,  relenting  feir ! 

To  fill  with  joy  my  longing  arms; 
What  faithful  lover  can  despair. 

Who  thus  with  verse  and  musac,  charms  T 


THE  COQUET. 


When  torturM  by  the  cruel  fair 
And  almost  mad  with  wild  despair. 

My  fleeting  spirits  rove; 
One  cordial  glance  restores  her  slave. 
Redeems  me  from  the  gaping  grave. 

And  soothes  my  soul  to  love. 
Thus  in  a  sea  of  doubt  I'm  toss'd, 
Now  sunk,  now  thrown  upon  the  coast ; 

What  wretch  can  long  endure 
Such  odd,  perplexing  pangs  as  these. 
When  neither  mortal  the  disease. 
Nor  yet  complete  the  cure  ? 
Proud  tyrant !  since  to  save,  or  kill, 
Dt  |)ends  on  thy  capricious  will, 

Tliis  milder  sentence  give ; 
Reverse  my  strange,  imtowanl  fate. 
Oh  !  let  me  perish  by  thy  hate. 
Or  l^  tliy  kindness  live  I 


THE  SIPERASUATED  LOVER. 

Df^d  to  the  soft  delights  of  love, 

Span-  rr.o,  O  !  spaie  me,  cruel  boy; 
Nor  ^oik  in  vain  that  heart  to  move, 

Wljieli  pant^  no  more  with  amorous  joy. 
Of  old,  thy  faithfid  hardy  swain, 

(\\"h  ■!)  suiit  with  fair  Pa^tora's  charms) 
I  s«T\M  tliee  ninuy  a  long  campaign. 

And  wide  1  sprcatl  thy  concpiering  arms 
Now,  ni'Lchty  c:o1,  dismiss  thy  sla\e. 

To  tirhK-  ■A'j.v.  lit  yoiUh  sueeeed ; 
Recruit  air»oiiu  tru*  strong  and  brave. 

And  kimily  spare  au  iu\al:(l. 
AvVirii.  fond  hvt!^«>,  fautastic  cares, 

^".-  kiUiD'^:  '"NS,  ye  phasing  pains  ! 
My  son!  for  WWi-v  uu!'>-ts  ]>r(i)iires, 

Rea^ou  re^lor'u,  and  virtue  reigng, 
Tut  why,  my  VMm\  tell  nie  wiiy  ? 

\\\\\  triekl«»<  dowu  tliis  silent  tear  ? 
Why  do  tins,,  blushes  r  sr  aud  die  ? 

\\  hy  stantl  I  mule  when  thou  art  here* 
Fv'n  sleep  affords  my  soul  no  rest 

Thee  hathiuu  in  the  streajn  I  view  ; 
With  thet-  I  dauee,  with  thee  I  feast, 

Tbwc  through  the  jjlo'jniy  ^jqsq  pursuff. 
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Triumphant  god  of  ^y  toires ! 

Thy  vassal's  rapring  pains  remore; 
I  bum,  I  bum,  with  fiercer  fires, 

Oki  take  my  life,  or  crown  my  Uvt. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  LADIES. 

Wh  o  now  regards  Chloris,  her  tears,  ahd  her  whinhig. 
Her  si^bs,  and  fond  wishes,  and  aukward  repining  ? 
\l'hat  a  pother  is  here,  with  her  amorous  glances, 
Soft  fragments  of  Ovid,  and  scrapes' of  romances ! 
A  nice  pnidcat  fifteen !  and  a  romp  hi  decay  ! 
Cold  Dccptnber  affpcts  the  sweet  blossoms  of  May; 
To  fawn  in  her  dotage,  and  in  her  bloom  spum  us, 
Is  to  quench  Love's  bright  torch^and  with  touchwood 

to  bura  us.  • 

Believe  me,  dear  maids,  there  *s  no  way  of  evading; 
MTiiIe  ye  pish,  and  cry  nay,  your  roses  are  fading : 
Though  your  passion  survive,  your  beauty   will 

dwindle. 
And  our  languishing  embers  can  never  rekindle. 
When  bright  in  your  zeniths  we  prostrate  before  ye, 
When  ye  set  in  a  cloud,  *hat  fool  will  adore  ye  ? 
Then,ye(air,  be  advis'd,and  snatch  the  kind  blessing. 
And  show  your  good  conduct  by  timely  possessing. 


ASACREOSTIC. 

TO   CLOB   DBISKIN*. 


When,  my  dear  Cloe,  you  resi^ 
One  happy  hour  to  mirth  and  wine. 
Each  glass  you  drink  still  paints  your  fact 
With  some  new  victorious  grace  : 
Charms  in  reserve  my  soul  siirpn^. 
And  by  fresh  wounds  your  lover  dies. 
\Mio  can  resist  thee,  lovely  fair  ! 
That  wit !   that  soft  engacing  air  I 
Each  panting  heart  its  homage  pays, 
Aud  all  the  vassal  world  obeys. 
God  of  the  grape,  l)oast  now  no  moft 
Thy  triumphs  on  far  Indus'  shore  : 
Each  useless  weapon  now  lay  down, 
Iliy  tieers,  car,  and  ivy-crown  ; 
(iive  but  this  juice  in  full  supplies. 
And  trust  thy  fame  to  Cloe's  eyes. 


TO*  A 

DISCARDED  TOAST. 

CtLiA,  confers  'tis  all  in  vain. 

To  patch  the  ruins  of  thy  fare  ; 
Nor  of  illnatur'd  Time  complain. 

That  robs  it  of  each  bloom  ini;  grace. 
If  Love  no  more  shall  bend  his  bow. 

Nor  point  his  arrows  fmra  thine  eye. 
If  no  lac'd  fop,  nor  feather'd  beau. 

Despairing  at  thy  feet  shall  die  r 
Yet  still,  my  charmer,  wit  like  thine 

Shall  triumph  over  Age  and  Fate ; 
Thy  setting  beams  with  lustre  shii^ 

And  rival  their  meridian  height. 


Beauty,  fair  ftower !  soon  fiides  swty. 
And  transient  arc  the  joys  of  k>ve  j 

But  wit,  and  virtue,  ne'er  decay, 
Ador'd  below,  and  blese'd  above. 


THE  PERJURED  MISTRESS, 

FIOM  HORACR  EFOD.  ZV.  AD  KBiSaAM. 

TwAS  night,  and  Heaven  intent  with  all  iti  eyM 
Gaz'd  on  the  dear  deceitful  maid ; 
A  thousand  prettv  things  she  said, 
A  thousand  artful  tricks  she  play*d, 

From  me,  deluded  me,  her  falsehood  to  disguise* 
She  cla*;p'd  me  in  her  soft  encircling  arms^ 
She  press'd  her  glowing  cheek  to  mine. 
The  clinging  iVy,  or  the  curling  vine. 
Did  never  yet  so  closely  twine  ; 

Who  could  be  man  and  bear  the  lustre  of  her  charms  } 
And  thus  she  swore  :  "  By  all  the  powers  above. 
When  winter  storms  shall  cease  to  roar. 
When  summer  suns  shall  shine  no  more. 
When  wolves  their  cruelty  give  o'er, 

Nco^ra  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  cease  to  love.-' 
Ah  !  false  Neaera  !  peijur'd  fair  !  but  know, 
I  have  a  soul  too  great  to  bear 
A  ri\*al's  proud  insulting  air. 
Another  may  be  found  as  fSlir,  tyou. 

As  fair,  unj^rateful  nymph  !  and  far  more  just  than 

Shonldst  thou  repent,  and  at  my  feet  be  laid. 
Dejected,  penitent,  forlorn, 
And  all  thy  former  follies  mourn. 
Thy  pvofVer'd  passion  I  would  scom  : 
Tlie  g^ls  shall  do  me  .right  on  that  devoted  head« 

And  yon,  spruce  sir,  who  insolently  gay, 
Exulting,  lanirh  at  my  discrrace. 
Boast  with  vain  airs,  and  stiff  grlm&ce. 
Your  lartre  estate,  your  handsome  face. 

Proud  of  a  fleet  np  bliss,  the  pageant  of  a  day  t 
Yo'.i  too  shall  soon  repent  this  haughty  tcom; 
When  fickle  as  the  sea  or  wind, 
The  prostitute-  shall  change  her  mind. 
To  such  another  coxcomb  kind ; 

Then  bhall  I  clap  my  wings,  and  triumph  in  my  tum^ 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO    SrBNT   THE    MCHT   IN   TEARS,    UP0!f    A     REPORT 

THAT   HER   BROTH'^n    WAS  TO    FIGHT  A  DUEL  THI 

KFAT    MORNISO. 

Pastora  weeps,  let  every  lover  mourn. 

Her  grief  is  no  le?=s  fatal  than  her  scom  : 

Those  shinins:  orbs  inflict  an  equal  pain, 

O'ertiown  with  tears,  or  pointed  with  disdain. 

When  doubts  and  fears  invade  that  tender  breast. 

Where  peace,  and  joy,  an<l  love  should  ever  rest; 

As  flowers  depriv'd  of  the  Sun's  genial  ray. 

Earthward  wc  bend,  and  silently  decay; 

In  sj^ight  of  all  philosophy  can  do. 

Our  hearts  relent,  the  bui-sting  torrents  flow, 

We  feel  her  pains,  and  propatjate  her  woe. 

Each  mournful  Muse  laments  the  weeping  fair. 

The  Graces  all  their  comely  tresses  tear, 

Love  drags  his  wings,  and  droops  his  little  bead, 

And  Veuus  mourns  as  for  Adonis  dead. 
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SOMfiRVlLE'S  VOiUS. 


Patience,  dear  maid,  nor  wfthont  cause  complaio, 
O  lavwb  not  those  precious  drops  in  vain  : 
Under  the  shield  of  your  prerailing  charms, 
Your  happy  brother  lives  secure  from  harms. 
Your  bright  resemblance  alt  my  rage  disarms. 
Your  influence  unable  to  withstand,  . 
The  conscious  steel  drops  frx)m  my  trembling  hand; 
Low  at  your  feet  the  guilty  weapon  lies. 
The  foe  repents,  and  the  fond  lover  dies. 
Mneas  thus  by  men  and  gods  pursued. 
Feeble  with  wounds,  defiPd  with  dust  and  blood; 
Beauty's  bright  goddess  interpos'd  her  charms, 
And  sav'd  the  hopes  of  Troy  from  Grecian  anm. 


TO  DR.  M 

KBADIMG    MATHEMATICS. 

Vain  our  pursuits  of  knowledge,  vain  our  care. 
The  cost  and  labour  we  may  justly  spare. 
Death  from  this  coarse  alloy  refines  the  mind^ 
Leaves  us  at  large  t'  expatiate  unconfin'd ; 
iill  science  opens  to  our  wondering  eyes. 
And  the  good  man  is  in  a  moment  wise. 


FROM  MARTIAL, 

BPIG.    XLVII. 

Would  yon,  my  friend,  find  out  the  true  receipt. 
To  live  at  ease,  and  stem  the  tide  of  Fate ; 
The  grand  elixir  thus  you  must  infuse, 
A\v\  these  ingredients  to  be  happy  chuse: 
First  an  estate,  not  got  with  toil  and  sweat. 
But  unencumber'd  left,  and  free  from  debt : 
For  let  that  be  your  dull  forefather's  care, 
To  pinch  and  drudge  for  his  deserving  heir  5 
Fruitful  and  rich,  in  land  that 's  sound  and  good, 
That  fills  your  bams  with  corn,your  hearth  with  wood ; 
That  cold  nor  hunger  may  your  house  infest. 
While  flames  invade  the  skies,  and  pudding  crowns 
A  quiet  mind,  serene,  and  free  from  care,    [the  feast 
Nor  puzzling  on  the  bench,  nor  noisy  at  the  bar; 
A  bo<ly  sound,  that  physic  cannot  mend; 
And  the  best  physic  of  the  mind,  a  friend, 
l\]\\a\  in  birth,  in  humour,  and  in  place, 
Tliy  other  self,  distinfijni-jh'd  but  by  face ; 
Whose  sympathetic  suul  takes  equal  share 
Of  all  thy  pleasure,  and  of  all  thy  care. 
A  modest  board,  adoni'd  with  men  of  sense, 
No  French  ragouts,  nor  French  impertinence, 
A  miTi  y  btittle  to  engender  wit, 
Not  over-dos'd,  but  quantum  sufficit: 
Eipial  the  errour  is  in  each  excess, 
Jsor  dulne^s  less  a  sin,  than  drunkenness. 
A  tender  wife  dissolvinsf  by  thy  bide. 
Easy  and  chaste,  free  from  debate  and  pride, 
Kach  day  a  mistre^ss,  and  each  night  a  bride. 
Sleep  undisturbed,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
'J'he  merry  horn,  that  chides  thy  tedious  stay; 
A  horse  that 's  clean,  sure-footed,  swift,  and  sound, 
And  dogs  that  make  the  echoing  clifts  resound  ; 
That  sweep  the  dewy  plains,  out -fly  the  wind. 
And  leave  domestic  sorrows  far  behind. 
Pleas'd  with  thy  present  lot,  nor  grudging  at  the  past, 
Not  fearing  when  thy  tiqiQ  shall  come,  nor  hoping 
f9r  thy  last. 


TO  A  WWtlXiikil, 

WHO  MARRIED  HIS  CAST  BilSTRBSS; 

FROM  HORACB,   BOOK   III.   ODE  IZ. 

D.    While  I  was  yours,  and  yours  alone, 

Proud,  and  transported  with  your  channf^ 
I  envy'd  not  the  Persian  throne. 

But  reign*d  more  glorious  in  your  drms. 
P.     ^Tiile  yod  were  true,  nor  Suky  (air 

Had  chas'd  poor  Bruny  from  your  breast|r 
Not  nia  could  with  me  compare. 
So  fam*d,  or  so  divinely  blest 
D.     In  Suky's  arms  cntranc'd  I  lie. 

So  sweetly  sings  the  wtrWing  fair  ! 
For  whom  most  willingly  Pd  die. 
Would  Fate  the  gentle  Syrett  spare. 
B.  *  Me  Billy  bums  with  mutual  fire. 

For  whom  I  'd  die,  in  whom  I  livc^ 
For  whom  each  moment  1  *d  expire. 
Might  he,  my  better  part,  survive. 
D.'    Should  I  once  more  my  heart  resign* 
Would  you  the  penitent  receive? 
Would  Suky  scom'd  atone  my  crime; 
And  would  my  Bruny  own  her  slave  f 
B,     Though  brighter  he  than  blazing  star. 
More  fickle  thou  than  wind  or  sea. 
With  thee,  my  kind  returning  dear, 
I  *d  live,  contented  die  with  thee. 


A  DAINTY  SEW  BALLAD 

OCCASIONED  BY    A    CLERGYMAN'S    WIDOW    OP   «EVINT» 

YEARS    OP  AGE,  BEING  MARRIED   TO   A  YOUK* 

EXCISEMAN. 

There  liv'd  in  our  good  tCwn, 
A  relict  of  the  gown, 

A  chaste  and  humble  dame; 
Who,  when  her  man  of  God 
Was  cold  as  any  ctod, 

Dropt  many  a  tear  in  vain. 
But  now,  good  people,  learn  all. 
No  grief  can  be  eternal ; 
Nor  is  it  meet,  I  ween. 
That  folks  should  always  whimper^ 
There  is  a  time  to  simper. 

As  quickly  shall  be  seen. 
For  Love,  that  little  urchin, 
About  this  widow  lurching. 

Had  slily  fix'd  his  dart  ; 
Tl»e  silent  creeping  flame 
Boil'd  sore  in  every  vein, 

And  glow'd  about  her  heart. 
So  when  a  pipe  wc  smoke. 
And  from  the  flint  provoke 

The  sparks  that  twinkling  play ; 
The  touchwood  old  and  dry 
With  heat  begins  to  fry. 

And  gently  wastes  away. 
With  art  she  patch'd  up  Nature, 
Reforming  every  feature. 

Restoring  every  grace  : 
To  gratify  her  pride, 
She  stopp'd  each  cranny  wide^ 

And  painted  o'er  her  face. 
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VTor  red,  nor  eke  the  wkite. 
Was  wandiif  to  invite, 

Nor  coral  lips  that  pout ; 
But,  oh !  in  yain  she  tries. 
With  darts  te  arm  those  eyet 

Thaidialy  squint  about. 
With  order  and  with  care, 
Her  pyramid  of  hair 

Sublimely  mounts  the  sky ; 
And,  that  she  might  prevail, 
Sbe  boUter'd  up  her  tail, 

With  rumps  three  stories  high. 
With  many  a  rich  perfume. 
She  purify*d  her  room. 

Am  there  was  need,  no  doubt ; 
For  on  these  warm  occasions, 
Ofiiensive  exhalations 

Are  apt  to  fly  about. 
On  beds  of  roscR  lying, 
£aq)ecting,  wishing,  dying. 

Thus  Unguish'd  for  her  love 
Hie  Cyprian  queen  of  old. 
As  merry  bards  have  told. 

All  in  a  myrtle  grove. 
In  pale  of  mother  church. 
She  fondly  hopM  to  lurch. 

But,  ah  me  !  hopM  in  vain; 
No  doctor  could  be  found. 
Who  this  her  case  profound 

Durst  venture  to  explain. 
At  length  a  youth  full  smart. 
Who  (rft  by  magic  art 

Had  div'd  in  many  a  hole; 
Or  kilderkin,  or  tun. 
Or  hogshead,  'twas  all  one. 

He  'd  sound  it  with  his  pole. 
His  art,  and  eke  his  face. 
So  suited  to  her  case. 

Engaged  her  love-sick  heart; 
Quoth  she,  my  pretty  Diver, 
With  thee  I  '11  live  for  ever. 

And  from  thee  never  part. 
For  thee  my  bloom  revivins:. 
For  thee  fre.h  charms  arising. 

Shall  melt  thee  into  joy; 
Nor  doubt,  my  pretty  sweeting. 
Ere  nine  months  are  compleatin^, 

To  see  a  bonny  boy. 

As  ye  have  seen,  no  doubt, 
A  candle  when  jtist  out. 

In  flames  break  forth  again  ; 
So  shone  this  widow  bright. 
All  blazing  in  despight 

Of  thr^score  years  and  ten. 


CAmniA'S  EPITHALAMIUM. 

UPON  TBE  SAMS, 

Tim  as  malevolent,  as  old. 

To  blast  Canidia's  face, 
(^^Tiich  once  'twas  rapture  to  behold) 

With  wrinkles  and  disgrace. 
Not  so  in  blooming  beauty  bright, 

Jiach  envying  vir^n's  pattern, 


She  reign'd  with  undisputed  right 

A  prieslesi  of  St.  Cattem  >. 
Each  sprightly  soph,  each  brawny  thrum. 

Spent  his  fiirst  runnings  here; 
And  hoary  doctors  dribbling  come. 

To  languish  and  despair. 
Low  at  her  feet  the  prostrate  arts 

Their  humble  homage  pay ; 
To  her  the  tyrant  of  their  hearts. 

Each  bard  directs  his  lay. 
But  now,  when  impotent  to  please, 

Alas !  she  would  be  doing ; 
Reversing  Nature's  wise  decrees, , 

She  goes  herself  a-woomg. 
Though  brib»d  with  all  her  pelf,  the  swaii 

Most  aukwardly  complies ; 
Press'd  to  bear  arms,  he  serves  in  pain. 

Or  from  his  colours  flies. 
So  does  an  ivy,  green  when  old. 

And  sprouting  in  decay. 
In  juiceless,  joyless  arms  mfbld 

A  sapling  young  and  gay. 
The  thriving  plant,  if  better  joined. 

Would  emulate  the  skies ; 
But,  to  that  witheed  tmnk  confin'd. 

Grows  sickly,  pines,  and  dies. 


HUNTINGSONG, 

BiuoLD,  my  friend,  the  rosy-finger'd  M^'i, 

With  blushes  on  her  face 

Peeps  o'er  yon  azure  hill ; 

Rich  gems  the  trees  enchase. 

Pearls  from  each  bush  distil, 
Arise,  ari:>e,  and  hail  the  light  ncw-bora 
Hark !  hark  !  the  merry  horn  calls,  come  away: 

Quit,  quit  thy  downy  bed ; 

Break  from  Amynta's  arms  ; 

Oh !  let  it  ne'er  be  said, 

That  all,  that  all -her  charms. 
Though  she  's  as  Venus  fair,  can  tempt  thy  stay. 

Perplex  thy  soul  no  more  with  cares  below. 

For  what  will  pelf  ami ! 

Thy  courser  pr.ws  the  ground. 

Each  beagle  cocks  his  tail. 

They  spend  tiieir  mouths  around. 
While  health,  and  pleasure,  smiles  on  every  brow. 
Try,  huntsmen,  all  tht.'  brakes,  spread  all  the  plain. 

Now,  now,  she  's  gone  away. 

Strip,  strip,  with  speed  pursue; 

The  jo(!und  §<3d  of  day, 

Who  fain  our  sport  would  view. 
See,  see,  he  flogs  his  fiery  steeds  in  vain. 
Pour  down,  like  a  flood  from  the  hills,  brave  boy% 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind 

The  merry  beadles  fly; 

Dull  Sorrow  lags  behind  : 

Ye  shrill  echoes,  reply ; 
Catch  each  flyuig  sound,  and  double  our  joys. 
Ye  rocks,  woods,  and  caves,  our  music  repeat  x 

The  bright  spheres  thus  above, 

A  gay  refulgent  train, 

^  She  was  bar-keeper  at  the  Cattem-wheel  in  Otic^ 
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Harmoniously  more, 

O'er  yon  celestial  plain 
Like  us  whirl  along,  in  concert  so  sweet 
Kow  Puss  threads  the  brakes,  and  heavily  flies. 

At  the  head  of  the  pack 

Old  Fidler  bears  the  bell. 

Every  foil  he  hunts  back, 

And  aloud  rings  her  knell. 
Till,  forc'd  into  view,  she  pants,  and  she  dies. 
In  life's  dull  round  thus  we  toil  and  we  sweat; 

Diseases,  grief,  and  pain, 

/n  implacable  crew, 

While  we  double  in  vain, 

Unrelenting  pursue, 
Till,  qsite  hunted  down,  we  yield  with  regret 
'i'his  moment  is  ours,  come  live  while  ye  may, 

"What 's  decreed  by  dark  Fate 

Is  not  in  our  own  power, 

Sirce  to  morrow  *s  too  late, 

Tnk(!  the  present  kind  hour : 
With  whe  cheer  the  night,  as  sports  bless  the  day. 


A  TltjfXSLATIOS  OF  HORACE,  ep.  x. 

UOnACF.  RECOMMENDS  A  COUNTRY  MPE,  AND  DISSUADES 
HIS  FRIEND  FROM  AMBITION  AND  AVARICB. 

Health  to  my  friend  lost  in  the  smoky  town, 

l-rom  hisTi  who  breathes  in  country  air  alone, 

In  all  tijings  else  tliy  soul  ai^d  mine  are  one ; 

And  like  two  aged  long  acqxiainted  doves,      [love-. 

Tln>  same  our  mutual  hate,  the  same  our  mutual 

Close,  and  secure,  you  keen  your  lazy  nest. 

My  wandering  thoughts  ^on't  let  my  pinions  rest : 

O'er  roekji,  seas,  woods,  I  take  my  wanton  flight. 

And  each  nev  object  charms  with  new  delight 

To  say  no  more,  niy  friend,  I  live,  and  reign, 

T.ord  of  myself:  I  'vc  broke  the  servile  chain, 

Sljook  off  with  scorn  the  trifles  you  desire, 

AH  the  vain  empty  nothings  fops  admire. 

Tlius  the  lean  slave  of  some  fat  pamvK->r'd  priest 

AVith  greedy  eyes  at  first  views  each  liixmic  us  feast ; 

Hut,  quieklv  cVjvM,  now  he  no  more  can  eat 

Their  godly  \nan(ls,  and  the  ir  holy  meat ; 

Wiselv  anihitious  to  be  free  and  p>or, 

L..n;rs  for  the  homely  scnips  be  loath'd  before. 

Seek'st  thou  a  place  v  here  Nature  is  obser\'d, 

And  cooler  T^ea<on  may  be  mildly  heard; 

To  rural  shades  lot  thy  calm  s-.u!  retreat, 

Th.se  are  th'  Kly^ian  "fields,  tliis  is  tlie  happy  seat, 

FtTMjf  ngain'^t  winter's  etvld,  and  summer's  heat 

Mere  no  invidious  care  thy  peace  annoys, 

Sleep  undi^turb'd,  uuinterru!  <(d  jnys  ; 

Your  marble  pavenv  nt    w  ith  di-cracc  must  yield 

To  oarh  sinoutli  plain,  and  u-^ay  enamel 'd  field  : 

Your  nuxldy  aque<iuets  can  neVr  compare 

With  eountrv  streams,  more  pure  than  city  air  ; 

Ov.r  yew  and  bays  em  los'd  in  iK)ts  ye  prize. 

And  mimic  little  In  antics  we  despise. 

'I  he  rose  and  wofKlhine  marble  waHs  support. 

Holly  and  ivy  deek  the  gaudy  court  : 

I^nt  yet  in  vain  all  shifts  the  artist  tries. 

The  discontented  twig  but  pines  away  and  dies. 

The  house  yc  prni^^e  that  a  larg*^  prospeet  yirlds, 

And  vi^w  with  lorg ing  eyes  the  pleasure  of  tht:  iieids ; 


Tis  thus  ye  own,  thus  tacitly  ooofem, 

Th*  inimitable  charms  the  peaceftil  country  bleik 

In  vain  from  Nature's  rules  we  blindly  stray. 

And  push  th'  uneasy  monitrix  away : 

Still  she  returns,  nor  Idts  our  conscience  rest. 

But  night  and  day  inculcates  what  is  best, 

Our  truest  friend,  though  an  unwelcome  goest. 

As  soon  th'  unskilful  fool  that's  blind  enongfa. 

To  call  rich  Indian  damask  Norwich  stuff. 

Shall  become  rich  by  trade ;  as  be  be  wise. 

Whose  partial  soul  and  undiscenung  eye* 

Can't  at  first  sight,  and  at  each  transient  view^ 

Distinguish  good  from  bad,  or  false  frt)m  true. 

He  that  too  high  exalts  his  giddy  head 

When  Fortune  smiles,  if  the  jilt  frowns,  is  dead : 

Th'  aspiring  fool,  big  with  his  haughty  boa5$i. 

Is  the  most  abject  wretch  when  all  his  hopes  are  loiU 

Sit  loose  to  all  the  world,  nor  aught  admire. 

These  worthless  toys  too  fondly  we  desire; 

Since  when  the  darling's  ravish'd  from  our  heart, 

Tl)e  pleasure's  over-balanc'd  by  the  smart 

Confine  thy  thoughts,  and  bound  thy  loose  desirei. 

For  thrifty  Nature  no  great  cost  requires: 

A  healthful  body,  and  thy  mistress  kind. 

An  humble  cot,  and  a  more  hnmble  mind : 

These  once  enjoy'd,  the  world  is  all  thy  own. 

From  thy  poor  cell  despise  the  tottering  throne^ 

And  wakefiil  monarchs  in  a  bed  of  down. 

The  stag  well  arm'd,  and  with  unequal  force, 

From  fruitful  meadows  chas'd  the  conquer'd  borse  5 

The  haughty  beast  that  stomach'd  the  disgrace. 

In  meaner  pastures  not  content  to  graze. 

Receives  the  bit,  and  man's  assistance  prays. 

The  conquest  gain'd,  and  many  trophies  won. 

His  false  confederate  still  rode  boldly  i»n ; 

In  vain  the  beast  curs'd  his  perfidious  aid, 

He  plun<T'd,  he  rear'd,  but  nothing  could  persuadt 

The  rider  fn)m  his  back,  or  bridle  from  his  head. 

.lust  sothe  wTcteh  that  greedily  aspires. 

Unable  to  content  his  wild  desires; 

Dreading  the  fatal  thought  of  being  poor. 

Loses  a  prize  worth  all  his  golden  ore, 

The  happy  freedom  he  enjoy'd  l)efore. 

Ah'>nt  him  sti  1  th'  uneasy  load  he  bears, 

Spii.  rVl  on  ^\  1th  fruitless  hopes,  and  corb'd  with  anx> 

ious  fear^. 
The  mpn  whose  fortunes  fit  not  to  his  mind, 
rhe  wav  to  true  ci-ntent  shall  never  find; 
If  the  <\.'H'.  piiifli,  or  if  :t  prove  too  wide. 
In  that  he  walks  in  ]>ain,  in  tliis  he  treads  aside. 
Tot  you,  my  fri(  nd,  in  calm  contentment  live. 
Always  well  ])!''a^\l  with  what  the  gods  shall  givej 
f.et  not  ba-e  shining  oflf  thy  mind  deprave. 
Tyrant  of  f«X'is,  thi'  wise  man's  drudge  and  slave; 
And  me  reprovr  if  I  s'  all  crave  for  more. 
Or  •^cou}  the  h'a^t  uneasy  to  he  pKjr. 
riiu^  murh  I  write,  merry,  and  free  f rom  care^ 
And  nothing  covet,  but  thy  presence  here. 


THE  MISEWS  SPEECH. 


FROM  HOUACE,  El'OD.  II. 


Happy  the  man,  who,  free  from  care. 
Manures  his  own  paternal  fif'lds, 

Content,  as  his  wise  fathers  were. 
T'  eujoy  the  crop  his  labour  yieldi: 
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Kor  xtsary  tomi^Uhis  hreut^ 

That  baiten  happmeM  far  gam, 
Kor  war's  alanns  disturb  his  rest. 

Nor  baEards  of  the  Cuthless  main : 
Kor  at  the  loud  tumnltixras  bar. 

With  costly  noise,  and  dear  debate, 
]>nx:laiiB0  an  evertasting  war ; 

Kor  fawns  oo  viUains  basely  gnat. 
But  for  the  Tine  selects  a  spouse, 

Chaste  emblem  oCihe  marriage-bed. 
Or  pnmestthe  too  luxuriant  boughs, 

.^kI  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead. 
Or  hcaEB  the  lowing  herds  from  far. 

That  fatten  on  the  fruitful  plains. 
And  ponders  with  delightful  care. 

The  prospect  of  his  future  gains. 
Or  shears  his  sheep  that  round  him  graze. 

And  droop  beneath  their  curling  load:} ; 
Or  plunders  his  laborious  bees 

Of  balmy  nectar,  drink  of  gods  ! 
His  chearfiil  head  when  Autumn  rears, 

And  bending  boughs  reward  his  pams. 
Joyous  be  plucks  the  luscious  pears. 

The  purple  grape  his  finger  stains. 
Each  honest  heart 's  a  welcome  guest. 

With  tempting  fruit  his  Ubles  glow. 
The  gods  are  bidden  to  the  feast. 

To  share  the  blessing*  they  bestow. 
Under  an  oak's  protecting  shade. 

In  flowery  meads  profusely  gay. 
Supine  he  leans  his  peaceful  head. 

And  gently  loiters  liffe  away. 
The  vocal  streams  that  murmuring  flow, 

Or  from  their  springs  complaining  creep. 
The  birds  that  chirp  on  every  bough, 

Invite  his  yielding  eyes  to  sleep. 
But,  when  bleak  storms  and  lowering  Jove 

Now  sadden  the  deci'ming  year, 
Through  every  thicket,  every  grove, 

Swift  he  pursues  the  flying  deer. 
With  deep-hung  hounds  he  sweeps  the  plains  ; 

The  hilb,  the  vallies,  smoak  around  : 
The  woods  repeat  his  pleasing  pains, 

And  Echo  propagates  the  sound. 
Or,  push'd  by  his  victorious  spear, 

The  grisly  boar  before  him  flies, 
Betray'd  by  his  prevauling  fear 

Into  the  toils,  the  monster  dies. 
His  towering  falcon  mounts  the  skies. 

And  cuts  through  clouds  his  liquid  way  ; 
Or  else  with  sly  deceit  he  tries 

To  make  the  lesser  game  his  prey. 
Who,  thus  possessed  of  solid  joy. 

Would  live,  that  idle  imp,  adore  ? 
Qoc  's  coquet,  Myrtilla  *s  coy, 

And  Phyllis  is  a  perjur'd  whore. 
Adieu,  fantastic  idle  flame  ! 

Give  me  a  profitable  wife, 
A  careful,  but  obliging  dame, 
^        To  soften  all  the  toils  of  life : 
Who  shall  with  tender  care  provide. 

Against  her  weary  spouse  return. 
With  plenty  see  his  boaird  supply^. 

And  make  the  crackling  billets  bum : 

VOL.  XI. 


And  while  his  mea  and  maids  ttpMAt 

To  fold  his  sheep,  to  milk  hjs  kine. 
With  unbought  dainties  feast  her  dearj 

And  treat  him  with  domestic  wine. 
I  view  with  pity  and  disdain 

The  costly  trifles  coxcombs  boast. 
Their  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  Champaign, 

Though  sparkling  with  the  brightest  toast* 
PleasM  with  sound  manufacture  more. 

Than  all  the  stum  the  knaves  imposej 
When  the  vain  cully  treats  his  whore. 

At  Brawn's,  the  Mitre,  or  the  Rose* 
Let  fops  their  sickly  palates  pleast. 

With  luxury's  expensive  store. 
And  feast  each  virulent  disease 

With  dainties  from  a  foreign  shores 
I,  whom  my  little  farm  supplies. 

Richly  on  Nature's  bounty  livej 
The  only  happy  are  the  wise. 

Content  is  all  the  gods  can  give. 
While  thus  on  wholesome  cates  I  feasl^ 

Oh  !  with  what  rapture  I  behold 
My  flocks  in  comely  order  haste 

T*  enrich  with  soil  the  barren  fold  1 
The  languid  ox  approaches  slow, 

To  share  the  food  his  labours  eam| 
Painful  he  tugs  th'  inverted  plough^ 

Nor  hunger  quickens  his  return. 
My  wanton  swains,  uncouthly  gay. 

About  my  smiling  hearth  delight. 
To  sweeten  the  laborious  day, 

By  many  a  merry  tale  at  night. 
Thus  spoke  old  Gripe,  when  bottles  thre4 

Of  Burton  ale,  and  sea-coal  fire, 
Unlock'd  his  breast :  rcsolv'd  t^  be 

A  generous,  honest,  country-  squire* 
That  very  night  his  money  lent. 

On  bond,  or  mortgage,  he  call'd  Jti, 
With  lawful  use  of  six  per  cent : 

Next  mom,  he  put  it  out  at  ten* 


FABLE  L 


THE   CAPTIVE   TRUMPETER. 

— Quo  non  pnestantior  alter 
^re  cicre  viros,  MartemqUe  accendere  cantu. 


Vii^, 


A  PARTY  of  hussars  of  late 

For  prog  and  plunder  scourM  the  plains. 
Some  French  Gens  d'Armes  surprised,  and  bea^. 

And  brought  their  trumpeter  in  chains* 
In  doleful  plight,  th'  unhappy  bard 

For  quarter  bcgg*d  on  bended  knee, 
**  Pity,  Messieurs  !  In  truth  tis  hard 

To  kill  a  harmless  enemy. 
**  These  hands,  of  slaughter  innocent. 

Ne'er  bramlibh'd  the  destructive  sword. 
To  you  or  yours  no  hurt  I  meant, 

O  take  a  ijoor  musician's  word." 
But  the  stem  foe,  with  generous  rajre, 

**  Scoundrel '"  reply'd,  "  thou  first  shalt  die. 
Who,  urging  others  to  engage, 

From  fame  and  danger  basely  fl^. 
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"  The  brave  by  Taw  of  arms  we  spare, 
Thou  by  the  hangman  shalt  expire  ; 
Tis  just,  and  not  at  all  severe, 
I     To  stop  the  breath  that  blew  the  fire. 

FABLE  IL 

THB  BALD-PATED  WELSHMAN,  AND  THE  FLY. 

—Qui  non  moderabitur  irs, 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  &  mens, 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto.  Hor. 

A  SQUIRE  of  T^'ales,  whose  blood  ran  higher 

Than  that  of  any  other  squire, 

'Hasty  and  hot ;  whose  peevish  honour 

Keveng'd  each  slight  was  put  upon  her. 

Upon  a  mountain's  top  one  day 

Expos'd  to  Sol's  meridian  ray ; 

He  fum*d,  he  rav'd,  he  curs'd,  he  swore, 

Exhal'd  a  sea  at  every  pore : 

At  last,  such  insults  to  evade, 

Sought  the  next  tree's  protecting  shade  j 

Where,  as  he  lay  dissolved  in  sweat. 

And  wip'd  off  many  a  ri\^ilet. 

Off  in  a  pet  the  beaver  flics, 

And  flaxen  wig,  Time's  best  disguise. 

By  which,  fo  ks  of  maturer  ages 

Vie  with  smooth  beaux,  and  ladies*  pages : 

Though  'twas  a  secret  rarely  known, 

lll-natur'd  Age  had  cropt  his  crown, 

Grubb'd  all  the  covert  up,  and  now 

A  large  smooth  plain  extends  his  brow. 

Thus  as  he  lay  with  numskul  bare. 

And  courted  the  refreshing  air, 

^ew  persecutions  st  11  appear, 

A  noisy  fly  offends  his  ear. 

Alas  !  what  man  of  parts  and  sense 

Could  bear  such  vile  impertinence  ? 

Yet  so  discourteous  is  our  fate. 

Fools  always  buz  about  the  great. 

This  insect  now,  whose  active  sjiite, 

Teaz'd  him  with  never-cQasins  bite, 

With  so  much  judgment  play'd  his  part. 

He  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  quart : 

In  vain  with  open  hands  he  tries 

To  guard  his  ears,  his  nose,  his  eyes  j 

"For  now  at  last,  familiar  grown, 

He  perch 'd  upon  his  woi-ship's  crown. 

With  te'-th  and  claws  his  skin  he  tore, 

And  stuff  d  himsflf  w  ith  human  gore. 

At  last,  in  manners  1*0  eveel, 

TJntruss'd  a  |M>int,  sf»me  authors  tell. 

!Biit  now  what  rhetoric  could  assuage 

njc  furious  squin',  stark  mad  with  rage  ? 

Impatient  at  the  foul  disgrace. 

From  in^^ect  of  so  mean  a  race ; 

And  ])I«>tting  vengeance  on  his  i'oo, 

"With  douhle  ft^t  he  aims  a  hlow  : 

The  uiinhl"  l^v  esi  ap'd  by  flight, 

And  ski])'(l  from  this  unequal  tiuht. 

Th'  im|»"ii(linir  stn)ke  with  all  its  weight 

Fell  on  liis  own  beloved  pite. 

Tims  much  he  gain'd  by  tliis  adventurous  deed, 

He  foul'd  his  fingers,  and  lie  broke  his  head. 


Let  senr\tes  licnrc  learn  to  preserve  their  slate. 
An  I  M(irn  the  fool,  below  their   grave  debate, 
^\■au  ly  th'  unequal  strife  gruws  jjopular  and  jprcat. 


Let  him  buz  on,  with  senseless  rant  defy 
The  wise,  the  good ;  yet  still  'tis  but  a  fly. 
With  puny  foes  the  toil  »s  not  worth  the  cost,  • 
Where  nothing  can  be  gain*d,  much  may  be  lost  s 
Let  cranes  and  pigmies  in  mock-war  engage, 
A  prey  beneath  the  generous  eaglets  rage. 
True  honour  o*er  the  clouds  sublimely  wings  ; 
Young  Ammon  scorns  to  run  with  less  than  Idngt* 

FABLE  IIL 

THE  ANT  AND  THE  FEY. 

Quern  res  plus  nunio  delectav€re  secnnds, 
Mutatae  quatient —  Hor, 

The  careful  ant  that  meanly  fares^  • 

And  labours  hardly  to  supply. 
With  wholesome  cates  and  homely  tares. 

His  numerous  working  family^ 
Upon  a  visit  met  one  day 

His  cousin  fly,  in  all  his  pride, 
A  courtier  insolent  and  gay. 

By  Goody  Maggot  near  ally'd : 
The  humble  insect  humbly  bow'd. 

And  all  his  lowest  congees  paid. 
Of  an  alliance  wondrous  proud 

To  such  a  huflfing  tearing  blade. 
The  haughty  fly  look'd  big,  and  swore 

He  knew  him  not,  nor  whence  he  came; 
Huff  *d  much,  and  with  impatience  bore 

The  scandal  of  so  mean  a  claim. 
"  Friend  Clodpate,  know,  *tis  not  the  mod* 

At  court,  to  own  such  clowns  as  thee. 
Nor  is  it  civil  to  intrude 

On  flies  of  rank  and  quality, 
"  I — who,  in  joy  and  indolence. 

Converse  with  monarchs  and  grandees, 
Rei;aling  every  nicer  scnic 

With  olios,  soups,  and  fricassees; 
*'  Who  kiss  each  beauty's  balmy  lip. 

Or  gently  buz  into  her  ear. 
About  her  snowy  bosom  skip. 

And  sometimes  creep  the  lord  knows  where  \^ 

The  ant,  who  could  no  longer  bear 

His  cousin's  insolence  and  pride, 
Toss'd  up  his  head,  and  with  an  air 

Of  conscious  worth,  he  thus  reply'd ; 
"  Vain  insect !  know,  the  time  will  come, 

\Vhen  the  court-sun  no  more  shall  shine. 
When  frosts  thy  gaudy  limbs  benumb. 

And  damps  about  thy  wings  shall  twine; 
"  When  ronu  dark  nasty  hole  shall  hide 

And  co\cr  thy  neglected  head, 
When  all  this  lofty  swelling  pride 

Shall  burst,  and  shrink  into  a  shade: 
"  Tnke  he.'d,  lest  Fortune  change  the  scene  : 

i<ou]c  of  thy  brethren  I  remember, 
In- June  have  mighty  princes  been, 

But  begg'd  their  bread  before  December.'' 

MORAt. 

This  precious  offspring  of  a  t — d 
Is  first  a  pimp,  and  then  a  lord  ; 
Ambition-,  to  be  great,  not  good, 
Fortxuts  hii  own  dear  flesh  and  blood. 
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Blind  goddess  I  who  ddigfat'st  in  joke, 
D  fix  him  on  thy  lowest  spoke ; 
And  since  the  scoundrel  is  so  vain, 
Reduce  him  to  his  filth  again. 

FABLE    IV. 

THl    WOLP,   THB   FOX,   AND  THE    APB. 

Clodios  accnsat  Moschos,  Catilina  Cetheguin. 

Juv. 
The  wolf  impeached  the  fox  of  theft. 

The  fox  the  charge  denyM ; 
To  the  grave  ape  the  case  was  left. 

In  justice  to  decide. 
Wise  Pttg  with  comely  buttocks  satfe. 

And  nodded  o'er  the  laws. 
Distinguish^  well  through  the  debate. 

And  thus  adjudg'd  the  cause: 
**  The  goods  are  stole,  but  not  from  thee, 

Two  pickled  rogues  well  met, 
Thou  shalt  be  hang'd  for  perjury. 

He  for  an  arrant  cheat.*' 


Hang  both,  judicious  brute,  'twas  bravely  said. 
May  villains  alwa3rs  to  their  ruin  plead ! 
When  knaves  fall  out,  and  spitefully  accuse. 
There's  nothing  like  the  reconciling  noose. 
O  hemp  !  the  noblest  gift  propitious  Heaven 
To  mortals  with  a  bounteous  hand  has  given. 
To  stop  malicious  breath,  to  end  debate, 
To  prop  the  shaking  throne,  and  purge  the  state. 

FABLE    V. 

THE   DOG   AND  THE    BEAR. 

— Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi, 
Seditione,  dolis,  scelcre,  atque  libidine  &  irl 
Uiacos  intra  muros,  peccatur,  &  extra.     Hor. 

TowsER,  of  right  Hockleian  sire, 

A  dog  of  mettle  and  of  fire, 

With  Urtin  grim,  an  errant  bear, 

Maintain'd  a  long  and  dubious  war : 

Oft  Ursin  on  his  back  was  tost. 

And  Towser  many  a  collop  lost ; 

Capricious  Fortune  would  declare, 

Now  for  the  dog,  then  for  the  bear. 

Thus  having  try'd  their  courage  fab-ly. 

Brave  Ursin  first  desir'd  a  parly ; 

•*  Stout  combatant"  (quoth  he)  **  whose  might 

I've  felt  in  many  a  bloody  fight. 

Tell  me  the  cause  of  all  this  pother. 

And  why  we  worry  one  another  ? 

•*  That's  a  moot  point,"  the  cur  reply'd, 

"  Our  masters  only  can  decide. 

While  thee  and  I  our  hearts  blood  spill. 

They  prudently  their  pockets  fill  ; 

Halloo  us  on  with  all  their  might. 

To  turn  a  penny  by  the  fight." 

**  If  that's  the  case,"  retum'd  the  bear, 

**  Tis  time  at  last  to  end  the  war  j 

Thou  keep  thy  teeth,  and  I  my  claws, 

To  combat  in  a  nobler  cause ; 

Sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  I  advise, 

And  let  them  bleed,  who  gain  tbi  pnze,'> 
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Parties  enrag'd  on  one  another  foil. 

The  butcher  and  the  bear-ward  pocket  all. 

FABLE    VL 

THE  WOUNDED  MAN,  AND  THE  SWARM  OF  f  LIBt* 

E  malis  minimum — 

Squalid  with  wounds,  and  many  a  gaping  sore, 

A  wretched  Lazdr  lay  distress'd ; 
A  swarm  of  flies  his  bleeding  ulcers  tore. 

And  ou  his  putrid  carcass  feast. 
A  courteous  traveller,  who  pass'd  that  way> 

And  saw  the  vile  Hari>eian  brood, 
Offer'd  his  help  the  monstrous  crew  to  slay, 

Tliat  rioted  on  human  blood. 
"  Ah  !  gentle  sir,"  th'  unhappy  wretch  reply'd, 

**  Your  well-meant  charity  refrain ; 
The  angry  Gods  have  that  redress  deny'd. 

Your  goodness  would  increase  my  pain. 
"  Fat,  and  full-fed ,  and  with  abundance  cloy'd^ 

But  now  and  then  these  tyrant?  feed  ; 
But  were,  alas  !  this  pamper'd  brood  destroy'd. 

The  lean  and  hungry  would  succeed." 


The  body  politic  must  soon  decay. 
When  swarms  of  insects  on  its  vitals  prey  ; 
When  blood -suckei-s  of  state,  a  greedy  brood. 
Feast  on  our  wound:*,   and  fatten  with  our  blood. 
What  must  we  do  in  this  severe  distress  ? 
Come,  doctor,  give  the  patient  some  redress: 
The  quacks  in  polities  a  chanire  advise, 
But  cooler  counsels  should  »lirect  the  wise. 
'Tis  hard  indeed  j  but  better  this,  than  worse  j 
Mistaken  blessings  prove  the  greatest  curse. 
Alas  !  what  would  our  bleeding  eountry  gain. 
If,  when  this  viperous  brood  at  last  is  slain. 
The  teeming  Hydra  pullulates  airain  ; 
Seizes  the  prey  with  more  voracious  bite. 
To  satisfy  his  hungry  appetite  ? 

FABLE    VII. 

THE  WOLP  AND  THE  DOG. 

Hunc  ego  per  Syrtes,  Libj'aequeextrematriumphum 
Ducere  maluerim,  quam  ter  capitolia  curru 
Scandere  Pompeii,  quam  frangcre  colla  Jugurt.ha*. 

Luc. 

A  PROWLING  wolf  that  scour'd  the  plains. 
To  ease  his  hunger's  griping  pains ; 
Ragarod  aik  courtier  in  disgrace. 
Hide-bound,  and  lean,  and  out  of  case  j 
Bj'  chance  a  well-fed  dog  espy'd. 
And  being  kin,  and  near  ally'd, 
He  civilly  salutes  the  cur, 
"  How  do  you,  cuz  ?  Your  spr\'ant,  sir  ! 
O  happy  friend  !   how  gay  thy  mien  ! 
How  pjump  thy  sides,  how  sleek  thy  skin  ? 
Triumphant  plenty  shines  all  o'er. 
And  the  fat  melts  at  every  pore  ! 
While  1,  alas  !  decayed  and  old. 
With  hunger  pin' d,  and  stifT  with  cold. 
With  many  a  howl,  and  hideous  ?roan. 
Tell  tlic  rclentleis  woods  my  uwiAU. 
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Pr^hee,  my  happy  fKend  !  impart 

Thy  wondrouB,  cunning,  thriving  art." 

«<  Why,  &ith,  ni  tell  thee  as  afriend. 

But  first  thy  surly  manners  mend ; 

Be  complaisant,  obliging,  kind. 

And  leave  the  wolf  for  once  behind.*' 

The  wolf,  whose  mouth  began  to  water. 

With  joy  and  rapture  gallop'd  after, 

When  thus  the  dog  :  <<  At  bed  and  board, 

I  share  the  plenty  of  my  lord ; 

From  every  guest  I  claim  a  fee. 

Who  court  my  lord  by  bribing  me  : 

In  mirth  I  revel  all  the  day. 

And  many  a  game  at  romps  I  play : 

I  fetch  and  carry,  leap  o'er  sticks, 

And  twenty  such  diverting  tricks." 

«'  »ri8  pretty,  faith,"  the  wolf  reply'd, 

And  on  his  neck  the  collar  spy'd : 

He  starts,  and  without  more  ado 

He  bids  the  abject  wretch  adieu : 

**  Enjoy  your  dainUes,  friend  j  to  me 

The  noblest  feast  is  liberty. 

The  famish'd  wolf  upon  these  desert  plains. 

Is  happier  than  a  fawning  cur  in  chains. 


Thus  bravely  spoke  the  nurse  of  ancient  Rome, 

Thus  the stan'd  Swiss,  and  hungry  Grisons  roam. 

On  barren  hills,  clad  with  eternal  snow. 

And  look  with  scorn  on  the  prim  slaves  below. 

Thus  Cato  scap*d  by  death  the  tyrant's  chains, 

And  walks  unshackled  in  th'  Elysian  plains. 

Thus,  Britons,  thus,  your  great  forefathers  stood 

For  liberty,  and  fought  in  seas  of  blood. 

To  barren  rocks,  and  gloomy  woods  confin'd, 

Tlieir  virtues  by  necessity  refin'd, 

Nor  cold,  nor  want,  nor  death,  could  shake  their 

steady  mind. 
No  saucy  Dniid  then  durst  cry  aloud. 
And  with  his  slavish  cant  debauch  the  crowd  : 
No  passive  legions  in  a  scoundrel's  cause 
Pillage  a  city,  ai.d  affront  the  laws. 
The  state  was  quiet,  happy,  and  serene. 
For  Boadlcea  was  the  Britons'  queen  ; 
Her  subjects  their  just  liberties  maintain'd. 
And  in  her  people's  hearts  the   liappy  monarch 
rei^pi'd. 

FABLE  VIII. 

THE  OYSTER. 

—In  jus 
Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterqxie. 

Ilor. 
TVo  comrade?,  as  grave  authors  say, 
(But  in  what  chapter,  paere,  or  line, 
S'e  critics,  if  ye  please,  define) 
Had  found  an  oystir  in  tlieir  waj^ 

Conte«;t  and  foul  debate  arose. 

Both  view'd  at  once  with  greedy  eyes. 
Both  challeng'd  the  delicious  prize, 

And  high  words  soon  improv'd  to  blows. 

Actions  on  actions  hence  Succeed, 
Eacl»  hero's  obstinately  stout. 
Green  baps  and  parchments  fly  about. 

Pleadings  arc  dra^^n,  and  counsel  fee'd. 


The  parson  of  the  place,  good  man  f 
Whose  kind  and  chantaUe  heut 
In  human  ills  still  bore  a  part. 

Thrice  shook  his  head,  and  thus  begMfr 

*^  Neighbours  and  friends,  refer  to  me 
Tliis  doughty  matter  in  dispote, 
I  '11  soon  decide  th'  important  suit. 

And  finish  all  without  a  ffee. 

**  Give  me  the  03rster  then — 'tis  weli— '• 
He  opens  it,  and  at  one  sup 
Gulps  the  contested  trifle  up. 

And  smiling  gives  to  each  a  shell. 

"  Henceforth  let  foolish  discerd  cease; 
Your  oyster's  good  as  e'er  was  eat^ 
I  thank  you  for  my  dainty  treat, 

God  bless  you  both,  and  live  in  peace* 


Ye  men  of  Norfolk  and  of  Wales, 

From  this  learn  conunon  sense; 
Nor  thrust  your  neighbours  into  god^ 

For  every  slight  ofience. 
Banish  those  vermin  of  debate. 

That  on  your  substance  lieed  ; 
The  knaves,  who  now  are  serv'd  in  ptate^ 

Would  starve,  if  fools  agreed. 

FABLE    DC 

THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  BVStt, 

I^tus  sorte  tu4  vives  sapient^.**  Hor^ 

A  SHEEP,  well-meaning  brute!  one  mom 

Retir*d  beneath  a  spreading  thorn, 

A  pealing  storm  to  shun ; 
Escap'd  indeed  both  rain  and  wind. 
But  left,  alas  !  his  fleece  behind : 

Was  it  not  wisely  done  ? 


Beneath  the  blast  while  pliant  osiers  bend. 
The  stubborn  oak  each  hirious  whid  shall  renl^ 
Discreetly  yield,  and  patiently  endure. 
Such  common  evils  as  admit  no  cure. 
These  fate  ordains,  and  Heav'n'shigh  will  hath  sent: 
In  humble  littleness  submit  content. 
But  those  thy  folly  brings,  in  time  prevent, 
f 

FABLE    X. 

THE  frog's  choice. 

£|  nfiuin  ya.^  <pecrt  ««x'  t{Xfxtv<u'  «i^  ueu  aiKH 

In  a  wild  state  of  nature,  long 

The  fro-,-^  at  random  liv'd, 
Tlie  weak  a  prey  unto  the  strong. 
With  anarchy  oppress'd  and  griev'd. 

At  lencth  the  lawless  rout. 
Taught  by  their  sufferings,  grew  devout: 
An  embassy  to  Jove  they  sent. 
And  begji'd  his  highness  would  besto^r 
Some  settled  form  of  govemmciJt, 
A  kiug  to  rule  the  fens  below. 
Jove,  smiling,  grants  their  odd  request, 
A  king  th'  indulgent  power  bestow'd, 
(Such  as  might  suit  their  genius  best) 
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A  beam  of  a  prodigioiia  nse. 

With  mH  its  oumbevoos  load. 

Game  tumbliog  from  the  skies. 
The  wmters  dash  against  the  sborey 

The  hoUow  caverns  roar ; 
The  rocks  return  the  dreadful  sound, 

ConTulsions  shake  the  ground. 
The  muHitude  vtth  horrour  fled. 

And  in  his  oosy  bed 
Each  skulking  coward  hid  his  head. 

When  all  is  now  grown  calm  again. 

And  smoothly  glides  the  liquid  plain, 

A  frog  more  resolute  and  tx>ldy 

Peeping  with  caution  from  his  hold ; 

Recovered  firom  his  first  surprize. 

As  o'er  the  "wave  his  head  he  popt. 

He  saw— but  scarce  belier'd  his  eyes. 

On  the  same  bank  where  first  he  dropt, 
Th'  imperial  lubber  lies, 

Stretched  at  his  ease,  careless,  content : 

"  Is  this  the  monarch  Jove  has  sent," 

(Saki  he)  "  our  warlike  troops  to  lead  ? 

Ay !  His  a  glorious  prince  indeed ! 

By  such  an  active  general  led, 

The  routed  mice  our  arms  shall  dread. 
Subdued  shall  quit  their  claim : 

Old  Homer  shall  recant  his  lays. 
For  us  new  trophies  raise, 
Sing  our  Tictorious  arms,  and  justify  our  fune.'^ 

Then  laughing  impudently  loud, 

He  soon  aburm'd  the  dastard  crowd. 

The  croaking  nations  with  contempt 

Behold  the  worthless  indolent. 

On  wings  of  winds,  swift  scandal  flies. 
Libels,  lampoons,  and  lyes, 

Hoarse  treasons,  tuneless  blasphemies. 
With  active  leap  at  last  upon  his  back  they  stride. 
And  on  the  royal  loggerhead  in  triumph  ride. 

Once  more  to  Jove  their  prayers  add  rest, 

And  once  more  Jove  grants  their  request : 

A  stork  he  sends  of  niunstrous  size. 

Red  lightning  flashing  in  his  eyes ; 

RuI'd  by  no  block,  as  heretofore. 

The  gazing  crowds  press'd  to  his  court ; 

Admire  bis  stately  mien,  his  haughty  port. 
And  only  not  adore. 

Addresses  of  congratulation, 

Sent  fipom  each  loyal  corporation. 
Full-freight  with  trutli  and  sense, 

Exhausted  all  their  eloquence. 
But  now,  alas!  'twas  night  j  kings  must  have  meat; 

The  Grand  Vizier  first  goes  to  pot, 

Three  Ba&sas  next,  happy  their  lot ! 

GainM  Paradise  by  being  eat. 

**  And  tliis,"  said  he,  "  and  tliis  is  mine. 
And  this,  by  right  divine  :" 

In  short,  Hwas  all  for  pul)iic  weal. 
He  swallowed  half  a  nation  at  a  nieaU 

Again  they  beg  Almighty  Jove, 

This  cruel  tyrant  to  remove. 

With  fierce  resentment  in  his  eyes, 

The  frowning  Thunderer  rel)liei^ ; 

•*  Those  evils  which  yourselves  create. 

Rash  fools  !  ye  now  repent  too  late  ; 

Made  wretched  by  the  public  voice. 

Not  through  necessity,  but  choice  ! 
Be  gone  !— Nor  wrest  finom  Heaven  some  heavier 
Better  bear  tbiSj  ibis  8tork>  t^n  worse.''  l^curse, 
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Oppress'd  with  happiness,  and  sick  with  ease. 

Not  Heaven  itself  our  fickle  min  is  can  please. 

Fondly  we  wish,  cloy'd  with  celestial  store. 

The  leeks  and  onions  which  we  loathed  befors  s 

Still  roving,  still  desiring,  never  pleased. 

With  plenty  starvM,  and  ev'n  with  health  diseas'd 

With  partial  eyes  each  present  good  we  view. 

Nor  covet  what  is  best,  but  what  is  new. 

Ye  powers  above,  who  make  mankind  your  care. 

To  bless  the  suppUcant,  reject  his  prayer ! 

FABLE    XL 

LIBEETT  AND  LOVI ;   OE,  THE  TWO  trAlIOWI. 


^Do0  est  uxoria,  litet. 

A  spARftow  and  his  mate, 
(Believe  me,  gentle  Rate) 

Once  lov'd  like  I  and  you  ; 
With  mutual  ardour  join'd. 
No  turtles  e'er  so  kind, 

So  constant,  and  so  true. 
They  hopp'd  from  spray  to  spray. 
They  bill'd,  they  chirp'd  aU  day. 

They  cuddled  close  all  night ; 
To  bliss  they  wak*d  each  mom. 
In  every  bush  and  thorn. 

Gay  scenes  of  new  delight. 
At  length  the  fowler  came, 
(The  knave  was  much  to  blame) 

And  this  dear  pair  trepann'd^ 
Both  in  one  cage  confin'd, 
Wliy,  iaith  and  troth,  'twas  kind ; 

Nay,  hold — that  must  be  scann'd. 
Fair  liberty  thus  gone, 
And  one  coop'd  up  with  one, 

*Twas  auk  ward,  new,  and  strange  j 
For  better  and  for  worse, 
O  dismal,  fatal  curse  ! 

No  more  abroad  to  range. 
No  carols  now  they  sing, 
Each  droops  his  little  wing. 

And  mourns  his  cruel  fate  : 
Clouds  on  each  brow  appear. 
My  honey,  and  my  dear. 

Is  now  quite  out  of  date. 
TTiey  pine,  lament,  and  moan, 
Twould  melt  an  heart  of  stone. 

To  hear  their  sad  complaint^ 
Nor  he  supply'd  her  wants. 
Nor  she  refiaiu'd  from  taunts. 

That  might  provoke  a  saint. 
Hard  words  improve  to  blows. 
For  now,  grown  moital  foes, 

They  peck,  they  scratch,  they  screani  | 
The  caije  lies  on  the  floor, 
Ttie  wires  are  stain'd  with  gore. 

It  swells  into  a  stream. 
Dear  Kitty,  would  you  know 
The  cause  of  all  this  woe. 

It  is  not  hard  to  guess  ^ 
Whatever  docs  constrain^ 
Turns  pleasure  into  pain, 

'Tis  choice  alone  can  bless* 
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When  both  no  more  arc  free. 
Insipid  I  must  be, 

And  you  lose  all  your  charnw 
My  smother'd  passion  dies. 
And  even  your  bright  eyes. 

Necessity  disarms. 
Then  let  us  love,  my  fair,         , 
But  unconstrain'd  as  air, 

Each  join  a  willing  heart  j 
Let  firee-bom  souls  disdain 
To  wear  a  tyrants  chain, 

And  act  a  nobler  part. 

FABLE    XU. 

THE  TWO  SPRINGS. 

wF^rrat  longS  meft  quidem  sententiA 

Qui  imperium  credat  gravius  esse  aut  stabilius 

Vi  quod  lit,  quiun  illud  quod  amicitia  adjungitur. 

Two  sister  springs,  from  the  same  parent  hill, 

Bom  on  the  same  propitious  day. 

Through  the  clefl  rock  distil : 
Adown  the  reverend  mountain's  side. 

Through  groves  of  myrtle  glide. 
Or  through  the  violet  beds  obliquely  stray. 

The  laurel,  each  proud  victor's  crown, 

From  them  receives  her  high  renown, 
From  them  the  curling  vine 

Her  clusters  big  with  racy  wine. 
To  them  her  oil  the  peaceful  olive  owes. 

And  her  vermillion  blush  the  rose. 
The  gracious  streams  in  smooth  meanders  flow. 

To  every  thirsty  root  dispense 

Their  kindly  cooling  inauence. 
And  Paradise 'adorns  tiie  mountain's  brow. 


But  oh  !  the  sad  effect  of  pride  ! 
These  happy  twins  at  last  divide. 

*'  Sister"  (exclaims  th'  ambitious  spring) 

What  profit  do  these  labours  brinj?  ? 
Always  to  give,  and  never  to  enjoy, 

A  fruitless  and  a  mean  employ  ! 

Stay  here  inglorious  if  you  please, 
And  loiter  out  a  life  of  indoK  nee  and  ease  : 

Go,  humble  drud.^^e,  each  thistle  ri-ar. 

And  nurse  each  shrul»,  younlaily  cure. 
While,  pouring  down  from  this  my  lulty  source, 
I  deluge  all  the  plain, 

Mo  dams  shall  stop  my  course. 

And  rocks  opi)ose  in  vain. 

See  whore  mv  foaming  billows  flow, 

Above  the  hills  my  waves  aspire, 

The  shepherds  und  their  flocks  retire, 
And  tallest  cedars  ah  they  pass  in  sign  of  liomagebow. 

To  me  each  tributary  spring 

Its  supplemental  stores  shall  bring, 

With  me  the  rivers  shall  unite, 

The  lakes  beneath  my  banners  fight, 

Till  the  proud  Danube  and  the  Rhine 

Shall  own  their  fain^  ccVips'd  by  mine ; 
Both  £;ods  and  nun  shall  dread  my  watery  sway, 
Kor  these  in  cHics  safe,  nor  in  their  temples  they." 

Away  the  haugVity  boaster  flew 
Scarce  bad.-  her  sifter  stream  a  cool  adieu, 

Her  wuv*  s  grow  turbulent  and  bold, 

Not  gently  manxmring  as  of  old, 


But  roughly  dish  against  the  shored 
And  toss  their  spumy  heads,  and  proudly  Toar. 
The  careful  farmer  with  surprise. 
Sees  the  tumultuous  torrent  rise  ; 
With  busy  looks  the  rustic  band  appear, 
To  guard  their  growing  hopes,  the  promise  of  the 
All  hands  unite,  with  daAs  they  bounc*       [year. 
The  rash  rebellious  stream  around ; 
In  vain  she  foams,  in  vain  she  raves. 
In  vain  she  curls  her  feeble  waves, 
Besieg'd  at  last  on  every  skie. 
Her  source  exhausted  and  her  channel  dry  d, 
(Such  is  the  fate  of  unpotence  and  pride  !) 
A  shallow  pond  she  stands  confin'd. 
The  refuge  of  the  croaking  kind. 
Rushes  and  sags,  an  inbred  foe, 
Choak  up  the  muddy  pool  below  ; 

The  tyrant  Sun  on  high 
Exacts  his  usual  subsidy ; 
And  the  poor  pittance  that  remains. 
Each  gajiing  cranny  drains. 
Too  late  the  fool  repents  her  haughty  boaft, 
A  nameless  nothing,  in  obhvion  lost. 
Her  sister  spring,  benevolent  and  kindy 

With  joy  sees  all  around  her  blest. 
The  good  she  does,  into  her  generous  mind 
Returns  again  with  interest 
The  farmer  oft  invokes  her  aid 
When  Sinus  nips  the  tender  blade  ; 
Her  streams  a  sure  elixir  bring, 
Gay  plenty  decks  the  fields,  and  a  perpetual  spnns. 
Wheree'r  the  gardener  smooths  her  easy  way. 
Her  ductile  streams  obey. 
Courteous  she  visits  every  bed. 
Narcissus  rears  his  drooping  head. 
By  her  diflusive  bounty  fed. 
Reviv'd  from  her  indulgent  urn. 
Sad  Hyacinth  forget>  tt)  mourn. 
Rich  in  the  blessings  she  bestows. 
All  nature  smiles  wheree'er  she  flows, 
iMiamour'd  with  a  nymph  so  fair, 
Sec  where  the  river  gods  appear. 
A  nytnph  so  eminently  good. 
The  jov  of  all  the  neighlx)urhood  ; 
They  clasj)  her  in  their  liquid  arms. 
And  riot  in  tli'  abundance  of  her  charms,  [joined, 
I,ik<'  oUl  Alpluius  fond,  their  wanton  streams  they 
Like  Aretiuisa  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  kind. 
Now  swell'd  into  a  mighty  Uood, 

Her  ('hamiel  deep  and  wide. 
Still  slie  pei-sists  ui  doin;?  g«XKl, 
Her  bounty  ilows  with  every  tide. 
A  thousand  rivulets  in  iier  train 
Wit!i  fertile  waves  enrich  the  plain  : 
The  scaly  herd,  a  numerous  throng. 
Beneath  lu  r  silver  billows  glide  along, 
Who^e  still-increas.ng  shoals  supply 
The  poor  man's  wants,  the  great  one's  luxury : 
Here  all  the  feather'd  troops  retreat. 
Securely  ply  their  oary  feet, 
Upmi  her  tloating  herbage  gaze. 
And  w.th  tlieir  tuneful  notes  resound  her  praise» 
Here  Hocks  and  herds  in  safety  feed. 
And  fatten  m  each  flowery  mead : 

No  beasts  of  prey  appear 
Tlie  watchful  shepheM  to  beguile. 
No  monsters  of  the  deep  inhabit  here. 
Nor  the  voracious  shark,  nor  wily  crocodile; 
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Btit  Delia  and  her  nymphs,  chaste  sylvan' queen, 

Sy  mortals  prying  eyes  unseen,        [green. 

Bathe  in  her  flood,  and  sport  upon  her  borders 

Here  merchants,  careful  of  their  store. 
By  angry  billows  tost, 

Anchor  secure  beneath  her  shore. 
And  bless  the  friendly  coast. 

Soon  mighty  fleets  in  all  their  pride 

Triumphant  on  her  surface  ride  : 
The  busy  trader  on  her  banks  appears. 

An  hundred  different  tongues  she  hears, 

At  last,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

She  sees  a  stately  city  rise; 

With  joy  the  happy  flood  admires 

The  loity  domes,  the  pointed  spires; 
The  porticos,  magnificently  grea^ 

"Where  all  the  crowding  nations  meetj 

TTie  bridges  that  adorn  her  brow, 
From  bank  to  bank  their  ample  arches  stride. 
Through  which  her  curling  waves  in  triumph  glide. 

And  in  melodious  murmurs  flow. 

Now  grown  a  port  of  high  renown, 

The  treasure  of  the  world  her  own. 

Both  Indies,  with  their  precious  stores, 

Pay  yearly  tribute  to  her  shores. 
Honoured  by  all,  a  rich,  well-peopled  stream. 
Nor  father  Thames  himself  of  more  esteem. 


The  power  of  kings  (if  rightly  understood) 
Is  but  a  grant  from  Heaven  of  doing  good  ; 
Proud  tyrants,  who  maliciously  destroy. 
And  ride  o*er  ruins  wjth  malignant  joy, 
Humbled  in  dust,  soon  to  their  cost  shall  know 
Heaven  our  avenger,  and  mankind  their  foe  ; 
While  gracious  monarchs  reap  the  good  they  sow : 
Blessing,  are  blessM;  far  spreads  their  just  renown, 
Consenting  nations  their  dominion  own, 
And  joyful  happy  crowds  support  their  throne. 
In  vain  the  powers  of  Earth  and  Hell  combine, 
Each  guardian  angel  shall  protect  that  line. 
Who  by  their  virtues  prove  their  right  divine. 

FABLE    XIII. 

THE  BALD  BATCHEI-OR  : 

BEING  A  PARAPHRASE  UPON  THF.  SECOND  FADLE  IN 
THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  PHiEDRUS. 

Frigidus  in  Venerem  senior,  frustraque  lalwrcm 

Ingratum  trahit :  &  si  quando  atprcelia  \  entum  est, 

Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  vjribus  ignis, 

Incassum  furit.  Ergo  animus  aevumque  notahis 

Pnecipu^. —  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib.  iii^ 

A  BATCHELOR,  who,  past  his  prime, 

Had  been  a  good  one  in  his  time, 

Had  scour'd  the  streets,  had  whor'd,  got  drunk, 

Had  fought  his  man,  and  kept  his  punk, 

Was  sometimes  rich,  but  oftener  poor, 

With  early  duns  about  his  door, 

Being  a  little  off  his  mettle, 

Thought  it  convenient  now  to  settle^ 

Grew  wondrous  wise  at  forty  five. 

Resolving  to  be  grave,  and  thrive. 

By  chance  he  cast  his  roguish  eye 

Upon  a  dame  who  livM  hard  by  j 

A  widow  debonair  and  eray, 

October  in  the  dress  of  May; 


Artful  to  lay  both  red  and  whitt, 
Skiird  in  repairs,  and,  ev'n  in  spite 
Of  time  and  wrinkles,  kept  all  tight. 
But  he,  whose  heart  was  apt  to  rove. 
An  arrant  wanderer  in  love ; 
Besides  this  widow,  had  Miss  Kitty, 
Juicy  and  young,  exceeding  witty  : 
On  her  he  thought,  serious  or  gay, 
His  dream  by  night,  his  toast  by  day; 
He  thought,  but  not  on  her  alone. 
For  who  would  be  confined  to  one  ? 
Between  them  both  strange  work  he  made  ; 
Gave  this  a  ball  or  masquerade ; 
With  that,  at  serious  ombre  play'd : 
The  self-same  compliments  he  spoke. 
The  self-same  oaths  he  swore,  he  broke  ; 
Alternately  on  each  bestows 
Frail  promises  and  short-liv'd  vows. 
Variety !  kind  source  of  joy  ! 
Without  whose  aid  all  pleasures  cloy  ; 
Without  thee,  who  would  ever  prove 
The  painful  drudgeries  of  love  ? 
Without  thee,  what  indulgent  wight 
Would  read  what  we  in  garrets  write  ? 
But,  not  to  make  my  tale  perplex'd. 
And  keep  more  closely  to  my  text ; 
*Tis  fit  the  courteous  reader  know 

This  middle-aged  man  had  been  a  beau* 

But,  above  all,  his  head  of  hair 
Had  been  his  great  peculiar  care  ; 

To  which  his  serious  hours  he  lent. 

Nor  deem'd  the  precious  time  mispent. 

Twas  long,  and  cur!in;r,  and  jet  black. 

Hung  to  the  midflleof  his  backj 

Black,  did  I  say  ?  Ay,  once  'twas  so. 

But  cruel  Time  had  sinok'd  the  beau. 

And  powdcr'd  o'er  his  head  with  snow. 

As  an  old  horse  that  had  been  hard  rid,   . 

Or  from  his  master's  coach  discarded, 

Forc'd  in  a  tumbril  to  go  fdler, 

Or  load  for  some  poor  rogue  a  miller ; 

On  his  grave  noddle,  o'er  his  eyes, 

Black  hairs  and  white  promiscuous  rise  ; 

Which  chix^uer  o'er  his  reverend  pate. 

And  prove  the  keffel  more  sedate  : 

So  with  this  worthy  squire  it  far'd. 

Yet  he  nor  time  nor  labcjur  spar'd. 

But,  with  excessive  cost  and  pains. 

Still  made  the  best  of  his  remains. 

Kach  night  beneath  his  cap  he  furl'd  it, 

l-'.ach  motn  in  modish  ringlets  curl'd  it; 

Now  made  his  comely  tn;sses  shine. 

With  orange  butter,  jessamine  ; 

Then  with  sweet  }iowder  and  perfumes 

He  purify 'd  his  upper  rooms. 

So  when  a  jockey  brings  a  marc. 

Or  horse,  or  geldintr,  to  a  fair, 

Thouirh  she  be  si)avin\l,  old,  and  blind. 

With  founder'd  feet,  and  broken  wind  ; 

Yet,  if  he's  master  of  his  trade. 

He'll  cnrrj'  well,  andtrmi  the  jade, 

To  make  the  cheat  g*  glibly  down. 

And  bubble  some  imwary  clown. 

What  woman  mad(i  of  flesh  and  blood. 

So  sweet  a  f^allant  e'er  withstood  ? 

They  nv It,  tiuy  yield,  both,  luth  are  smitten^ 

The  good  old  puss,  and  the  young  kitten; 

And,  bn:n<i:  n  »w  familiar  grown, 
Each  look'd  upon  him  as  her  own; 
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Ko  longer  talk'd  of  dear,  or  honey, 

But  of  plain  downright  matrimony. 

At  that  dread  word  his  worship  started, 

And  was  (we  may  suppose)  fciint-hearted  ; 

Yet,  being  resolvM  to  change  his  state, 

Winks  both  h»8  eyes,  and  trusts  to  Fate, 

But  now  new  doubts  and  scruples  rise. 

To  plague  him  with  perplexities ; 

He  knew  not  which,  alas  !  to  chuse. 

This  he  must  take,  and  that  refuse. 

As  when  some  idle  country  lad 

Swings  on  a  gate,  his  wooden  pad ; 

To  right,  to  left,  he  spurs  away. 

But  neither  here  nor  there  can  stay  ; 

Till,  by  the  catch  surpris'd,  the  lout 

His  journey  ends,  where  he  set  out : 

Ev'n  so  this  dubious  lover  strayed. 

Between  the  widow  and  the  maid ; 

And,  after  swinging  to  and  fro. 

Was  just  in  epqu'Uibrio, 

Yet  still  a  lover's  warmth  he  show!t. 

And  makes  his  visits  and  his  bows ; 

Domestic  grown,  both  here  and  there, 

Nor  Pug,  nor  Shock,  were  half  so  dear : 

With  bread  and  butter,  and  with  tea, 

And  madam's  toilet,  who  but  he  ? 

There  fix'd  a  patch,  or  broke  a  comb; 

At  night,  the  widow's  drawing  room. 

"O  sweet  vicissitude  of  love  ! 

Who  would  covet  Heaven  above, 

Were  men  but  thus  allow'd  to  rove  ? 

But  alas !  some  curs'd  event, 

Some  unexpected  accident, 

Humbles  our  pride,  and  shows  the  odds 

Between  frail  mortals  and  the  gods; 

This  by  the  sequel  will  appear 

A  truth  most  evident  and  clear. 

As  on  the  widow's  panting  breast 

He  laid  his  peaceful  head  to  rest. 

Dreaming  of  pleasures  yet  in  store. 

And  joys  he  ne'er  had  felt  before  j 

His  grizly  locks  appear  displayed, 

In  all  their  pomp  of  light  and  shade. 

*'  Alas!  my  future  spouse,'  said  slie, 

**  What  do  mine  eyes  astonished  t>ec  } 

Marriage  demands  equality. 

What  will  malicious  uri^hbours  say. 

Should  I,  a  widow  younj,'  and  ,2;ay, 

Marry  a  man  both  old  and  grey  ? 

Those  hideous  hairs  !" — with  that  a  tear 

Did  in  each  crj'stal  sluice  appear ; 

She  fetch'd  a  deep  sigh  from  her  heart, 

As  who  should  say,  liest  friends  must  part ! 

Then  mus'd  a  while  :   **  There  is  but  one. 

But  this  expedient  left  alone, 

To  save  that  dear  head  from  disgrace ; 

Here,  Jenny,  fetch  my  tweaser-case." 

To  work  then  went  the  treacherous  fair. 

And  grubb'd  up  here  and  there  a  hair ; 

But,  as  she  meant  not  to  renew 

His  charms,  but  set  her  own  to  view. 

And  by  this  foil  more  bright  appear. 

In  youthful  bloom  when  he  was  near, 

The  cunning  gipsy  nipt  away 

The  black,  but  slily  left  the  grey, 

O  Da\ilah  !  perfidious  fair  ! 

O  sex  ingenious  to  ensare  ! 

IIow  faithless  all  your  doings  are  ! 

Whom  Nature  form'd  your  lord,  your  guide, 

You  his  precarioi*  power  deride, 


Too)  of  your  vanity  and  pride. 

The  squire,  who,  thus  decciv'd,  ne*er  dreamt 

What  the  deceitful  traitress  meant ; 

Thrice  kiss'd  her  hand,  and  then  retif'd. 

With  more  exalted  thoughts  hspir'd : 

To  his  fair  Filly  next  repairs, 

With  statelier  port,  and  youthful  airs, 

"  Lord  !  sir"— (said  she)  "  you're  mighty  gay, 

But  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way. 

That  no  brood  goose  was  e'er  so  grey. 

Here,  let  this  hand  eradicate 

Those  foul  dishonours  of  your  imte.** 

For  she,  poor  thing  !  whose  Tirgin  heart, 

Unskill'd  in  every  female  art. 

In  pure  simplicity  believ'd 

His  youth  might  this  way  be  retrieved  ; 

At  least  his  age  disguis'd,  and  she. 

From  spiteful  prudes,  and  censure  free  ; 

With  earnest  diligence  and  care, 

Grubb'd  by  the  roots  each  grizzled  hair  ; 

Some  few  black  hairs  she  left  behind. 

But  not  one  of  the  silver  kind. 

But  when  she  saw  what  work  she'd  made. 

His  bald  broad  front,  without  a  shade, 

And  all  his  hatohet  face  di8pla3r*d. 

With  scarce  six  hairs  upon  a  side. 

His  large  out-spreading  luggs  to  hide  ; 

She  laugh'd,  she  scream'd ;  and  Nan  and  Bess, 

In  concert  laugli'd,  and  scream'd  no  less. 

Home  skulk'd  the  squire,  and  hid  his  face. 

Sore  smitten  with  the  foul  disgrace : 

S(jftly  he  knock 'd,  but  trusty  John, 

Who  knew  his  hour  was  twelve,  or  one, 

R\ibb'd  both  his  eyes,  and  yawn'd,  and  swore. 

And  quickly  blunder'd  to  the  door. 

Eut  starting  back  at  this  disaster, 

Vow'd  that  old  Nick  had  hagg'd  his  master : 

The  landlady,  in  sore  affright. 

Fell  into  fits,  and  swoon'd  out-right; 

The  nei;rhbourhood  was  i*aisM,  and  calPd, 

The  maids  miscarry'd,  children  bawPd, 

The  cur,  whom  oft  his  bounty  fed. 

With  many  a  scrap  and  bit  of  bread  ; 

Now  own'd  him  nut,  but  in  the  throng 

ClrowlM  at  him  as  he  sneak'd  along. 

To  Ik  (1  he  went,  'tis  tnie,  l)ut  not 

Or  elo?'d  his  eyes,  or  ?!«'pt  one  jot; 

Nut  Ni-ius  was  in  such  do^p-iir, 

S[i()il'(l  (»t'  \\\<  kinplom  au'l  his  hair: 

Not  ev'n  Belinda  ni^de  sndi  niotm. 

When  her  dear  favourite  lock  was  gone* 

He  fuin'd,  he  rav'd,  he  curs'd  amain. 

And  all  his  p.ist  life  ran  o'erflfjain; 

Oii'.nn'd  every  female  bite  to  Tyburn, 

From  mother  Fve  to  mother  Wj^bum  ; 

I^ich  youthful  vanity  abjur'd, 

U  i!,:es,  box  and  <iiee,  nn<l  claps  ill-cur'd; 

Anrl,  having  lnv,t  by  female  art 

Tni.s  Jariini;  i<lo]  of  his  heart, 

Tiu.se  precious  locks,  that  niiu'ht  out-\ne 

The  trim-curl'd  god  who  lights  the  sky  j 

Resolv'd  to  grow  devout  and  wise, 

Or  what 's  almost  the  same — ^precise  ; 

Canted,  and  whin'd,  and  talk'd  most  odiy. 

Was  very  slovenly  and  godly 

(For  nothing  makes  devotion  keen, 

I.ikr  disappointment  and  chagrin): 

In  line,  he  set  his  house  in  order. 

And  piously  put  on  a  border. 
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To  yoQ,  gay  iptiln,  who  waste  your  youths  prime, 

O&d  iBsop  seodi  this  monitory  rhyme ; 

Leave,  leave,  for  shame  your  trulU  nt  Sh— cr  hall. 

And  marry  in  good  time  or  not  at  all. 

Of  all  the  monsters  Smithfield  e'er  .could  shoSt 

There's  none  so  hideous  as  a  battered  beau. 

Tnist  not  the  noon  of  life,  but  take  the  mom  ; 

Will  Honeycomb  is  every  female's  scorn. 

Let  him  be  rich,  high-bom,  book-Ieara'd,  and  wise, 

Believe  me,  friends,  in  every  woman's  eyes, 

Tb  back^  and  brawn,  and  sinew,  wins  the  prize. 

FABLE    XIV. 

THE  PORTUNS-HUNTSa. 

Foitmm  88BVO  lota  n^^o,  6c 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertlnax 

Transmutat  incertos  honores,  Hor. 

CANTO    L 
Some  aothors,  more  abstruse  than  wise. 
Friendship  confine  to  stricter  ties. 
Require  exact  conformity. 
In  persoo,  age,  and  quality ; 
Their  humours,  principles,  and  wit, 
Must,  like  exchequer  tallies,  hit. 
Others,  less  scrupulous,  opine 
That  bands  and  hearts  in  love  may  join. 
Though  different  inclinations  sway, 
For  Nature  's  more  in  fault  than  they. 
Whoe'er  would  sift  this  point  more  fully. 
May  read  St.  Evremond  and  Tully ; 
With  me  the  doctrine  shall  prevail 
That  '8  a  propos  to  form  my  tale. 

Two  brethren  (whether  twins  or  no 
Imports  not  very  much  to  know) 
Together  brfd ;  as  f&m'd  their  love 
M  Leda's  brats  begot  by  Jove : 
As  various  too  their  tempers  were  ; 
That  brisk,  and  frolick,  debonair  ; 
This  more  considerate  and  severe. 
While  Bob,  with  diligence  would  pore 

And  con  by  heart  his  battle-door 

Frank  play'd  at  romps  with  John  the  groom. 

Or  switched  his  hobby  round  the  room. 

The  striplings  now  too  bulky  grown, 

To  make  dirt-pies,  and  lounge  at  home. 

With  aching  hearts  to  school  are  sent. 

Their  humours  still  of  various  bent : 

The  silent,  serious,  solid  boy, 

Came  on  apace,  was  daddy's  joy. 

Construed,  and  pars'd,  and  said  his  part. 

And  got  QiuE'genus  all  by  heart. 

While  Franky,  that  unlucky  rogue. 

Fell  in  with  every  whim  in  vogue. 

Valued  not  Lilly  of  a  straw, 

A  rook  at  chuck,  a  dab  at  taw. 

His  bum  was  often  bnish'd,  you'll  say, 

'lis  true,  now  twice,  then  thrice  a  day : 

So  leeches  at  the  breech  arc  fed. 

To  cure  vertigos  in  the  head. 

But,  by  youlr  leave,  good  doctor  Freind, 

Let  me  this  maxim  recommend ; 

**  A  genius  can't  be  forc'd ;"  nor  can 

You  make  an  ape  an  alderman ; 

The  patch-work  doublet  well  may  suit. 

Bat  how  would  furs  become  the  brute  ? 


In  short,  the  case  n  very  iflaiiv 
When  maggots  once  are  in  the  btBrn, 
Whole  loi^  of  bhrch  are  spent  in  vauu 

Now  to  pursue  this  hopeful  pair 
To  Oxford,  and  the  Lord  knows  whef% 
Would  take  more  ink  than  I  can  spartb 
Nor  shall  1  here  minutely  score 
The  volumes  Bob -torn  d  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  laundresses  tum'd  up  by  Franks 
With  many  a  strange  diverting  prank; 
Twould  jade  my  Muse,  though  better  led. 
And  kept  in  body-clothes  and  bread. 

When  bristles  on  each  ch'm  begaa 
To  sprout,  the  promise  of  a  man. 
The  good  old  gentleman  expir'd. 
And  decently  to  Heaven  retir'd : 
The  brethren,  at  their  country  seat, 
Enjoy'd  a  pleasant,  snug  retreat ; 
Their  cellars  and  their  bams  well  stor'd^ 
And  plenty  smoaking  on  their  board : 
Ale  and  tobacco  for  the  vicar. 
For  gentry  sometimes  better  Uqaocw 
Judicious  Bob  had  read  all  o'er 
Each  weighty  stay'd  philosopher. 
And  therefore  rightly  understood 
The  real  from  th'  apparent  good  ; 
Substantial  bliss,  intrinsic  J03rB, 
From  bustle,  vanity,  and  noise) 
Could  his  own  happiness  create. 
And  bring  his  mind  to  his  estate  ; 
Liv'd  in  the  same  calm,  easy  round. 
His  judgment  clear,  his  body  sound  ; 
Good  humour,  probity,  and  sense. 
Repaid  with  peace  and  indolence  : 
While  rakish  Frank,  whose  active  soul 
No  bounds,  no  principle  control. 
Flics  o  er  the  world  where  pleasure  calls. 
To  races,  masquerades,  and  balls ; 
At  random  roves,  now  here,  now  there. 
Drinks  with  the  gay,  and  toasts  the  fiir. 
As  when  the  full-fed  resty  steed 
Breaks  from  his  groom,  he  flies  with  speed; 
His  high-arch'd  neck  he  proudly  rears. 
Upon  bis  back  his  tail  he  bears. 
His  main  upon  his  shoulders  curls. 
O'er  every  precipice  he  whirls. 
He  plunges  in  the  coolhig  tides. 
He  laves  his  shining  pampered  sides. 
He  snail's  the  females  on  the  plain. 
And  to  liis  Joy  he  springs  amain. 
To  this,  to  that,  impetuous  flies. 
Nor  can  the  stud  his  lust  suflice; 
Till  nature  flags,  his  vigour  spent. 
With  drooping  tail,  and  nerves  unbent. 
The  humble  beast  returns  content, 
Wails  tamely  at  the  stable  door, 
As  tractable  as  e'er  before. 
This  was  exactly  Franky's  case ; 
When  blood  ran  high  he  liv  d  apace ; 
But  pockctb  drain'd,  and  every  vein, 
Look'd  silly,  and  came  home  again. 
At  length  extiravagance  and  vice. 
Whoring  and  drinking,  box  and  dice. 
Sunk  his  exchequer ;  cares  intrude. 
And  diui*^  grow  troublesome  and  rude. 
What  measures  shall  poor  Franky  take 
To  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 
With  some  few  pieces  in  his  purse. 
And  half  a  dozen  brats  at  nune  ? 
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Pensire  lie  walk'd,  lay  long  a-bed, 

Now  bit  his  nails,  then  scratched  his  head. 

At  last  resdv'd :  "  Resolved !  on  what  ? 

There  *s  not  a  penny  to  be  got ; 

The  question  now  remains  alone, 

Whetlier  'tis  best  to  hang  or  drown." 

•*  Thank  you  for  that,  good  friendly  Devil ! 

You  *re  very  courteous,  very  civil  j 

Other  expedients  may  be  try'd. 

The  man  is  young,  the  world  is  wide, 

And,  as  judicious  authors  say, 

•  Every  dog  shall  have  his  day  ;* 

WTiat  if  we  ramble  for  a  while  } 

Seek  Fortune  out,  and  court  her  smile, 

Act  every  part  in  life  to  win  her. 

First  try  the  saint,  and  then  the  sinner  ; 

Press  boldly  on ;  slighted,  pursue  ;     . 

Repuls'd,  again  the  charge  renew : 

Give  her'  no  rest,  attend,  entreat, 

And  stick  at  nothing  to  be  great." 

Fir'd  with  these  thoughts,  the  youth  grew  vain, 

look'd  on  the  country  with  disdain ; 

Where  Virtue's  fools  her  laws  obey. 

And  dream  a  lazy  life  away  ; 

Thinks  poverty  the  greatest  sin. 

And  walks  on  thorns  till  he  begin : 

But  first  before  his  brother  laid 

The  hopeful  scheme,  and  beg.£?'d  his  aid. 

Kind  Bob  was  much  abash'd,  to  see 

His  brother  in  extremity, 

Reduced  to  rags  for  want  of  thought, 

A  beggar,  and  not  worth  a  groat. 

He  griev'd  full  sore,  gave  good  advice. 

Quoted  his  authors  grave  and  wise. 

All  who  with  wholesome  morals  treat  us. 

Old  Seneca  and  Kpictetus. 

•*  AVhat  's  my  unhappy  brother  doing  ? 

Whither  rambling  ?  whom  pursuing } 

An  idle,  tricking,  giddy  jade, 

A  phantom,  and  a  fleeting  shade ; 

Grasp'd  in  this  ct>xcomb's  arms  a  while, 

The  false  jilt  fawns.,  then  a  foud  smile  ; 

On  that  she  leers,  he,  like  the  rest. 

Is  soon  a  bubble  and  a  jest ; 

But  live  with  me,  just  to  thyself, 

And  scorn  the  bitch,  and  all  her  pelf; 

Fortune  's  ador'd  by  fools  alone, 

The  wise  man  always  makes  his  own." 

But  'tis,  alas  !  in  vain  t'  ai)ply 

Fine  payings  and  philosophy, 

Where  a  poor  youth's  o'crheated  brain. 

Is  sold  to  interest  and  gain, 

And  pride  and  fierce  ambition  reign. 

Bob  found  it  so,  nor  did  he  strive 

To  work  the  nail  that  would  not  drive ; 

Content  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

And  as  became  his  brotherhood, 

<iave  him  what  money  he  could  spare, 

And  kindly  paid  his  old  arrear, 

Boui^ht  him  his  equipage  and  clothes. 

So  thus  supply'd  away  he  goes. 

For  London  town  he  mounts,  as  gay 

As  tailors  on  their  wedding-day. 

Not  many  miles  upon  the  road, 
A  widow's  stalely  mansion  stood  : 
**  What  if  dame  Fortune  should  be  there  ?" 
(Said  Frank)  *'  'tis  ten  to  one,  1  swear: 
1  '11  try  to  lind  her  in  the  crowd, 
She  loves  the  wealthy  and  the  proud," 


Away  he  spurs,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  gallant  gentry  many  a  score,* 
Penelope  had  never  more. 
Here  tortur'd  cats-gut  squeals  amain, 
Ouittars  in  softer  notes  complain. 
And  lutes  reveal  the  lover's  pain. 
Frank,  with  a  careless,  easy  mien. 
Sung  her  a  song,  and  was  let  in* 
The  rest  with  envy  burst,  to  see 
The  stranger's  odd  felicity. 
Low  bow'd  the  footman  at  the  stau^. 
The  gentleman  at  top  appears  : 
**  And  is  your  lady,  sir,  at  home  ?" 
**  Pray  walk  into  the  drawing  room." 
But  here  my  Muse  is  too  well  bred. 
To  prattle  what  was  done  or  said  j 
She  lik'd  the  youth,  his  dress,  his  face. 
His  calves,  his  back,  and  every  grace : 
Supper  was  serv'd,  and  down  they  sit. 
Much  meat,  good  wine,  some  little  wit. 
The  grace-cup  drunk,  or  dance  or  play  j 
Frank  chose  the  last,  was  ver>'  gay. 
Had  the  good  luck  the  board  to  strip. 
And  punted  to  her  ladyship. 
The  clock  strikes  one,  the  gentry  bow'd. 
Each  to  his  own  apartment  show'd  j 
But  Franky  was  in  piteous  mood. 
Slept  not  a  wink ;  he  raves,  he  dies, 
Smit  with  her  jointure  and  her  eyes. 
Restless  as  in  a  lion's  den. 
He  sprawl'd  and  kick'd  about  till  ten  r 
But,  as  he  dreamt  of  future  joys. 
His  ear  was  startled  with  a  noise. 
Six  trumpets  and  a  kettle-drum ; 
TJp  in  a  hurry  flies  the  groom, 
**  Lord,  sir  !  get  dress'd,  the  colonel 's  come: 
Your  horse  is  ready  at  the  door. 
You  may  reach  Uxbridge,  sir,  by  four." 
Poor  Franky  must  in  haste  remove. 
With  disappointment  vex'd,  and  love; 
To  dirt  abandon'd  and  despair. 
For  lace  and  feather  won  the  fair. 
Now  for  the  town  he  jogs  apace, 
With  leaky  boots  and  sun-burnt  face; 
And,  leaving  Acton  in  his  rear, 
Hesjan  to  breathe  sulphureous  air. 
Arriv'd  at  lenifth,  the  table  spread. 
Three  bottles  drunk,  he  reels  to  bed. 
Next  morn  his  busy  thoughts  begun. 
To  rise  and  travel  with  the  Sun  ; 
Whims  heap'd  on  whims  his  head  tum'd  round. 
But  how  (lame  Fortune  might  be  found. 
Was  the  momc  ntous  grand  affair, 
His  secret  wish,  his  only  care. 
"  Damme,"  tliout;ht  Franky  to  himself, 
**  I'll  tind  this  giddy  wandering  elf; 
I'll  hunt  her  out  in  every  quarter, 
Till  she  bestow  the  stalVor  garter: 
I  'II  visit  gt^Kxl  lord  Sunderland, 
Who  keeps  the  jilt  at  his  command  ;m 
Or  else  some  courteous  dutchess  may 
Take  pity  on  a  nmaway." 
Dress'd  to  a  pink  to  court  he  flies. 
At  this  levee,  and  that,  he  plies ; 
Bows  in  his  rank,  an  humble  slave. 
And  meanly  fawns  on  every  knave; 
With  maids  of  honour  learns  to  chat, 
Figiits  fur  this  lord,  and  pimps  for  that. 
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Ftortniie  he  fpcm^  from  place  to  place. 

She  led  him  stiiU  a  wild-goose  chase ; 

Always  prepared  with  some  excuse, 

llie  hopeful  younker  to  amuse  ; 

Was  busy,  iudispos'd,  was  gone 

To  Hampton-court,  or  Kensington ; 

And,  after  all  her  wiles  and  dodgings, 

She  sHpp'd  clear  ofl^  and  bilk'd  her  lodgings. 

Jaded,  and  almost  in  despair, 

A  gamester  whispered  in  his  ear ; 

**  Who  would  seek  Fortune,  sir,  at  court  ? 

At  H — 1*8  18  her  chief  resort ;  > 

Tis  there  her  midnight  hours  she  spends. 

Is  very  gracious  to  her  friends; 

Shows  honest  men  the  means  of  thriving, 

The  best,  good-natur'd  goddess  living." 

Away  he  trudges  with  his  rook. 

Throws  many  a  main,  is  bit,  is  broken   * 

With  dirty  knuckles,  aching  head, 

DscoDsolate  he  sneaks  to  bed. 

CANTO  IL 

How  humble,  and  how  complaisant. 

Is  a  pruud  man  rediic'd  to  want  1 

With  what  a  silly,  hanging  fece. 

He  bears  his  unforeseen  disgrace  ! 

Bis  i>pirtts  flag,  bis  pulse  beats  low, 

Th^  gods,  and  all  the  world  his  foe  ; 

To  thriving  knaves  a  ridicule, 

A  butt  to  every  wealthy  fool. 

For  where  is  courage,  wit,  or  sense. 

When  a  poor  rake  has  lost  his  pence  } 

Let  all  tlie  leam*d  say  what  they  can, 

ms  ready  money  makes  the  man ; 

Commands  respect  wheree'er  we  go, 

And  gives  a  grace  to  all  we  do. 

With  such  reflections  Frank  distressed. 

The  horrours  of  his  soul  express'd, 

Contempt,  the  basket,  and  a  jail. 

By  turns  his  restless  mind  assail ; 

Aghast  the  dismal  scene  he  flies. 

And  Death  grows  pleasing  in  his  eyes : 

For  since  his  rhino  was  ail  flown. 

To  the  last  solitary  crown. 

Who  would  not,  like  a  Roman,  dare 

To  leave  that  world  he  could  not  share  ? 

The  pistol  on  his  table  lay, 

And  Death  fled  hovering  o'er  his  prey ; 

There  wanted  nothing  now  to  do. 

But  touch  the  trigger,  and  adieu. 

As  he  was  saying  some  short  prayers. 

He  heard  a  wheezing  on  the  stairs, 

And  looking  out,  his  aunt  appears  ; 

IVTio  from  Moorfields,  breathless  and  lame. 

To  see  her  graceless  godson  came  : 

The  salutations  being  past. 

Coughing,  and  out  of  wind,  at  last 

In  his  great  chair  she  took  her  place, 

**  How  does  your  brother  ?  is  my  niece 

Well  raarry'd  ?  when  will  Rt»bin  settle  ?" 

He  answer'd  all  things  to  a  tittle; 

Gave  such  content  in  every  part, 

He  gained  the  good  old  bc^ldam's  heart, 

**  Godson,"  said  slie,  "  alas  !   1  know 

Matters  with  you  are  but  so-so  : 

You  *re  corae  to  town,  I  understand. 

To  make  your  fortune  out  of  baud ; 


Your  time  and  patrimony  loity 
To  beg  a  place,  or  buy  a  post. 
Believe  me,  godson,  I  *m  yout  friend  j 
Of  this  great  town,  this  wicked  end 
Is  ripe  for  judgment ;  Satan's  seat. 
The  sink  of  Sin,  and  Hell  compleat. 
In  every  street  of  trulls  a  troop. 
And  every  cook-wench  wean  a  hoop  ;  ' 
Sodom  was  less  defprmM  with  vice. 
Lewdness  of  all  kinds,  cards  and  dice.'' 
Frank  blush'd  (which,  by  the  way,  was  more 
Tlian  ever  he  had  done  before)  ; 
And  own'd  it  was  a  wretched  placdy 
Unfit  for  any  child  of  grace. 
'The  good  old  aunt  o*erjoy'd  to  see 
These  glimmerings  of  sanctity ; 
"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  this  purse  is  yourS| 
It  cost  me  many  painful  hoius  ; 
Take  it,  improve  it,  and  become 
By  art  and  industry  a  plumb. 
But  leave,  for  shame,  this  impious  street. 
All  over  mark'd  with  cloven  feet ; 
In  our  more  holy  quarter  live, 
Where  both  your  soul  and  stock  may  thrire  ; 
Where  righteous  citizens  re^r. 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  the  godly  share^ 
Gain  this  by  jobbing,  that  by  prayer. 
At  Jonathan's  go  smoke  a  pipe. 
Look  very  serious,  dine  on  tripe  ; 
Get  early  up,  late  close  your  eyes. 
And  leave  no  stone  untum'd  to  rise : 
Then  each  good  day  at  Salter's-Hall 
Pray  for  a  blessing  upon  all." 

Lowly  the  ravish'd  Franky  bows. 
While  joy  sat  smiling  on  his  brows; 
And  without  scruple,  in  a  trice. 
He  took  her  money  and  advice. 
Not  an  extravagant  young  heir. 
Beset  with  duns,  and  in  despair. 
When  joyful  tidings  reach  his  ear. 
And  dad  retires  by  Heaven's  commands. 
To  leave  his  chink  to  better  hands  ; 
Not  wandering  sailors  almost  lost. 
When  they  behold  the  wish'd-for  coast; 
Not  culprit  when  the  knot  is  plac'd. 
And  kind  reprieve  arrives  in  haste  ; 
E'er  felt  a  joy  in  such  excess. 
As  Frank  reliev-d  from  this  distress. 
A  thousand  antic  tricks  he  play'd. 
The  purse  he  kish'd,  swore,  curs'd,  and  pray'd. 
Counted  the  piet!es  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  hu;r«?'d  his  unexpected  store ; 
Built  stately  castle.s  in  the  air, 
Supp'd  with  the  great,  enjoy'd  the  fair; 
Pick'd  out  his  title  and  his  place. 
Was  scarce  contented  with  Your  Grace. 
Strange  visions  working  in  his  head, 
Frantic,  half  mad,  he  stroles  to  bed  ; 
Sleeps  little ;  if  he  sleeps,  he  dreams 
Of  sceptres,  and  of  diadems. 
*'  Fortune,"  said  he,  *'  shall  now  no  more 
Trick  aiid  deceive  me  as  of  yore : 
This  passport  shall  admittance  gain. 
In  spite  of  all  the  jilt's  disdain  : 
'Tis  this  the  tyrants  pride  disarms. 
And  brings  her  blushing  to  my  arms ; 
This  fjoMcn  bough  my  wish  shall  speed. 
And  to  th'  Elysian  fields  shall  lea<J«'> 
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The  mom  scarce  peep'd,  tnit  up  lie  rose, 

Impatient  huddled  on  his  clothes; 

Call'd  the  next  coach,  gave  double  pay, 

And  to  'Change-Alley  whhrPd  away. 

Tis  here  dame  Fortune  every  day 

Opens  her  hooth,  and  shows  her  play  ; 

Here  laughing  sits  behind  the  scene. 

Dances  her  puppets  here  unseen, 

And  turns  her  whimsical  machine. 

Powel,  with  all  his  wire  and  wit. 

To  her  great  genius  must  submit: 

Exact  at  twelve  the  goddess  shows. 

And  Fame  akmd  her  trumpet  blows  ; 

Harrangues  the  mob  with  shams  and  lyes. 

And  bids  their  actions  lall,  or  rise. 

Old  Chaus  here  his  throne  regams  ; 

And  here  in  odd  confusion  reigns  ; 

All  order,  all  distinction  lost. 

Now  high,  now  low,  the  fools  are  tost. 

Here  lucky  coxcombs  vainly  rear 

Their  giddy  heads,  there  in  despair 

Sits  humbled  Pride,  with  down>cast  look. 

Bankrupts  restor'd,  and  misers  broke. 

Strange  figures  here  our  eyes  invade. 

And  the  whole  world  ip  masquerade  ; 

A  carman  in  a  hat  and  feather, 

A  lord  in  firieze,  his  breaches  leather : 

Tom  Whiplash  in  his  coach  of  state. 

Drawn  by  the  tits  he  drove  of  late  : 

A  colonel  of  the  bold  train-bands. 

Selling  his  equipage  and  lands. 

Hard-by  a  cobler,  bidding  feir 

For  the  gold-chain,  and  next  lord  mayor: 

A  butcher  blustering  in  the  crowd, 

Of  his  late  purchased  'scutcheon  proud. 

Retains  his  cleaver  for  his  crest. 

His  motto  too  beneath  the  rest, 

•*  Virtue  and  merit  is  a  jest." 

Two  toasts  with  all  their  trinkets  t^onc. 

Padding  the  streets  for  half-a-crown : 

A  daggled  countess  and  her  maid. 

Her  house-rent  and  her  slaves  unpaid, 

A  tailor's  wife  in  rich  brocade. 

All  sects,  all  parties,  high  and  low. 

At  Fortune's  shrine  devoutly  bow  ; 

Nought  can  their  ardent  zeal  restrain, 

WTiere  each  man*s  godliness  is  gain. 

From  taverns,  meeting-houses,  stews. 

Atheists  and  Quakers,  bawds  and  Jews, 

Statesmen  and  fkilers,  beaux  and  porters. 

Blue  aprons  here,  and  there  blue  garters. 

As  human  race  of  old  began 

From  stones  and  clods,  transform'd  to  man, 

So  from  each  dunghill,  strange  surprise  ! 

In  troops  the  recent  gentry  rise. 

Of  mushroom  growth,  they  wildly  stare. 

And  ape  the  great  with  awkward  air : 

So  Pinkethman  upon  the  stage, 

Mounting  his  ass  in  warlike  rage. 

With  simpering  Dicky  for  his  page. 

In  Lee's  mad  rant,  with  monkey  face, 

Burlesques  the  prince  of  Ammon's  race. 

Industrious  Frank,  among  the  rest. 

Bought,  sold,  and  caviird,  bawl'd  and  press'd  ; 

Lodg'd  in  a  garret  on  the  spot, 

Follow'd  instructions  to  a  jot. 

The  praying  part  alone  forgot. 

I.*eanit  every  dealing  term  of  art. 

And  all  th'  ingenious  cant  by  hearty 


Nor  doubted  but  be  MMm  AoM  ibit 

Dame  Fortune  corapUusant  and  kind* 

After  her  oft  he  call'd  aloud. 

But  still  she  vanish^  m  the  crowd ; 

Now  with  smooth  looks  and  tempting  I 

The  faithless  hypoctite  beguiles  ; 

Then,  with  a  cool  and  scornful  air. 

Bids  the  deluded  wretch  despair  j 

Takes  pet  without  the  least  pretenoe^. 

And  wonders  at  his  insolence. 

Thus  with  her  fickle  humours  vex'd. 

And  between  hopes  and  fears  perplex^  ; 

His  patience  quite  worn  out  at  last 

Resolves  to  throw  one  desperate  cast. 

"  'Tis  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  whine  and  vooe^ 

'Tis  one  brisk  stroke  the  work  must  do. 

Fortune  is  like  a  widow  won. 

And  truckles  to  the  bold  alone ; 

I  'II  push  at  once  and  venture  all. 

At  least  1  shall  with  honour  fell.'* 

But,  curse  upon  the  treacherous  jade. 

Who  thus  his  sen'ices  repaid ; 

When  now  he  thought  the  world  his  (mi^ 

He  bought  a  bear,  and  was  undone. 


CANTO    UL 

As  there  is  something  in  a  face. 

An  air,  and  a  peculiar  grace. 

Which  boldest  painters  cannot  trace ; 

That  more  than  features,  shape,  or  hair. 

Distinguishes  the  happy  fair  j 

Strikes  every  eye,  and  makes  her  known 

A  ruling  toast  through  all  the  town : 

So  in  each  action  'tis  success 

That  pves  it  all  its  comeliness  ; 

Guaj'is  it  from  censure  and  from  blame, 

Briglitens  and  burnishes  our  fame. 

For  what  is  virtue,  courage,  wit. 

In  all  n"»n,  but  a  lucky  hit  ? 

But,  vice  versa y  where  this  fails. 

The  wisest  conduct  nought  avails  ; 

The  man  of  merit  soon  shall  find 

The  world  to  prosperous  knaves  inclin'd, 

Himsf'lf  the  last  of  all  mankind. 

Too  true  pwr  Frank  this  thesis  found. 

Bankrupt,  despoil'd,  and  run  aground. 

In  durance  vile  detain'd  and  lost. 

And  all  his  mighty  projects  crost : 

With  grief  and  shame  at  once  opprest, 

Teai*s  swell  his  eyes,  and  sighs  his  breast; 

A  poor,  forlorn,  abandoned  rake. 

Where  shall  he  turn  ?  what  measures  take  } 

Betray 'd,  deceiv'd,  and  ruin*d  quite. 

By  his  own  greedy  appetite ; 

He  mounis  his  fatal  lust  of  pelf. 

And  curses  Fortune  and  himself: 

In  limbo  pent,  would  fain  get  free, 

Imjwrtunate  for  liberty. 

So  when  the  watchful  hungry  mouse. 

At  midnight  prowling  round  the  house. 

Winds  in  a  comer  toasted  cheese. 

Glad  the  luxurious  prey  to  seize ; 

With  whiskers  curi'd,  and  round  black  eye$. 

He  meditates  tlie  luscious  prize. 

Till  caught,  trepann'd,  laments  too  lat» 

The  riijorous  decrees  of  Fate : 
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neslksB  his  Irowoin  foveipsntj 
He  bites  the  v^ne,  and  cHmbsm  TBim 
Hie  wretched  captive  thus  d'utiewM* 
His  busy  thoaghts  altoirno  rest: 
(loud  oo  each  project  to  depend. 
Kind  Hope  his  oidy  feiihAil  friend  ; 
Odd  whimsies  floathig'  itihis  brain» 
He  plots,  coDtrires,  bat  all  in  vain. 
Approves,  rejects^  and  thinks  again. 
As  when  tfmshipwiecfc'd  wretch  is  tost 
F^nom  wave  to  wave,  wad  rimost  loety 
Beat  by  the  billows  from  the  shore, 
Retnms  half  drown'd,  and  hugs  once  more' 
The  friendly  plank  he  graspM  before : 
So  Frank,  when  all  expedients  fhil. 
To  sare  his  carcass  from  a  gaol. 
Eat  op  with  vermin  and  with  care. 
And  almost  sinking'  in  despair, 
ResoWes  once  more  to  make  his  con^ 
To  his  old  aont,  his  last  resort : 
Takes  pen  in  hand,  now  writes,  now  tearv. 
Then  blots  his  paper  with  his  tear?. 
Ransacks  his  troubled  soul,  to  raise 
Each  tender  sentiment  and  phrase  ; 
And  every  lame  excuse  supplies 
With  aitAil  colouring  and  disguise  ; 
Kind  to  himself,  lays  all  the  blame 
On  Fortune,  that  capricious  dame  : 
In  short,  informs  her  all  was  lost. 
And  sends  it  by  the  penny-post. 
Soon  as  the  ancient  nymph  had  read 
The  fatal  scroll,  she  took  her  bed. 
Cold  palsies  seize  her  trembling  head  ; 
She  groans,  sbe  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  smears 
Her  spectacles  and  beard  with  tears ; 
Her  nose,  that  wout  to  sympathize 
With  all  th*  overflowings  of  her  eyes, 
Adown  in  pearly  drops  distils, 
Th'  united  stream  each  chasm  fills. 
Geneva  now,  nor  Nants  will  do. 
Her  toothless  gums  ttieir  hold  let  go; 
And  on  the  ground,  O  fatal  stroke  ! 
The  short  coeval  pipe  is  broke : 
With  vapours  choak'd,  entranc'd  she  lies. 
Belches,  and  prays,  and  f— ts,  and  dies. 
But  sleep,  that  kind  restorative. 
Recall *d  her  soid,  and  bid  her  live ; 
With  cooler  thougths  the  case  she  weighed. 
And  brought  her  reason  to  her  aid. 
Away  she  hobbles,  and  with  speed 
Resolves  to  see  the  captive  freed ; 
Wipe  off  this  stain  and  foul  disgrace. 
And  vindicate  her  ancient  race. 
With  her  a  sage  director  comes, 
More  weighty  than  a  brace  of  plumbs, 
A  good  man  in  the  city  cant. 
Where  cash,  not  morals,  makes  the  saint. 
T*  improve  a  genius  so  polite, 
The  clnmsey  thing  was  dubbed  a  knight : 
Fortnne*s  chief  confident  and  friend, 
Grown  fat  by  many  a  dividend  ; 
And  still  her  favour  he  retains. 
By  want  of  merit  and  of  brains  ! 
On  her  top  spoke  sublime  he  sits. 
The  jest  and  theme  of  sneering  wits  : 
For  fools,  in  Fortune's  pillory  plac'd. 
Are  mounted  to  be  more  disgracM. 
This  rich  old  hunks,  as  Woodcock  wige. 
Was  cali'd  the  younker  to  advife : 


"  Youi^  man,^srid  he,  ^  idMnfixaitMv^ 

While  joyfhi  tidings  Ueas  thine  eacs  ; 

Up  and  be  doing,  boy,  and  try 

To  cbnquer  Fate  by  industry ; 

For  know  that  all  of  mortal  race. 

Are  bom  to  losses  and  disgrace : 

Ev'n  I  broke  twice,  I,  htretofora 

A  tailor  despicably  poor. 

In  every  hole  for  shelter  crept. 

On  the  same  bulk,  botch'd,  lous'd,  and  depA^ 

With  scarce  one  penny  to  prepare 

A  friendly  halter  in  dttpair; 

My  credit  like  my  garmeni  feom, 

Thread-bare,  and  ragged,  over-worn  | 

But  soon  I  patched  it  up  again. 

These  busy  hands,  this  working  brain, 

Ne'er  ceas'dfrom  labour,  pain,  and  8W«s^ 

TiU  Fortune  smiPd,  and  1  was  great. 

Now  at  each  pompous  city  feast. 

Who  but  sir  Tristram  ?  Every  guest 

Respectful  bows.     In  each  debate, 

My  nod  must  give  the  sentence  weight : 

On  me  prime  ministers  attend. 

And— Aislabie  's  my  friend : 

In  embryo  each  bold  project  lies^ 

Till  my  consenting  purse  supplies. 

This  hand — nay  do  not  think  me  vara, 

Soften'd  the  Swede,  md  humbled  Spam. 

To  me  the  fair,  whom  all  adore. 

Address  thehr  pra3p«rs,  and  own  my  power  ; 

When  the  poor  toast  by  break  of  day 

Has  punted  all  her  gold  away. 

Undressed,  and  in  her  native  charms. 

She  flies  to  these  indulgent  arras  ; 

She  curls  each  dimple  in  her  fece 

To  win  the  good  sir  Tristram's  grace  j 

Oflers  her  brilliants  with  a  smile. 

That  might  an  anchoret  beguile  ; 

And  when  my  potent  aid  is  lent. 

Away  the  dear-one  wheels  content. 

He  that  can  money  get,  my  boy. 

Shall  every  other  good  enjoy ; 

Be  rich,  and  every  boon  receive. 

That  man  can  wish,  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Now  to  the  means,  dear  youth,  attend. 

By  which  thy  sorrows  soon  shall  end : 

Thy  good  old  aunt  resolves  to  bail 

Her  hopt-ful  godson  out  of  gaol ; 

But  what  is  fn^edom  to  the  poor  ? 

Tlie  man  who  begs  from  door  to  door 

Is  free ;  in  la;;y  wretchedness 

He  lives,  till  Heaven  his  substance  bless  ; 

But,  having  learnt  to  cog  and  chouse. 

To  cut  a  purse,  or  break  a  house, 

Tlien  soon  he  mends  his  own  apparel. 

Eats  boil'd  and  roast,  and  taps  his  barrel ; 

Drinks  double  bub,  with  all  his  might. 

And  hugs  his  doxy  every  night: 

Thy  sprightly  genius  ne'er  shall  lie 

Depress'd  by  want  and  penury ; 

Go,  with  a  prosperous  merry  gale. 

To  the  South  Seas  adventurous  sail ; 

Fat  Plenty  dwells  on  those  rich  shores, 

Adundance  opens  all  her  stores ; 

Ingots  and  pearls  for  beads  are  sold. 

And  rivers  glide  on  sands  of  gold ; 

Profit  and  Pleasure,  hand  in  hand. 

Smile  on  th«  fields,  and  bless  ths  laqd  j; 
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The  swains  tmtabour'd  hatretifl  reap. 
Fountains  run  wine,  and  whores  are  cheap. 
Fortune  is  always  true  and  kind, 
Nor  veers,  as  here,  with  every  wind ; 
Kot,  as  in  these  penurious  isles, 
Retails  her  blessings  and  her  smiles  $ 
But  deals  by  wholesale  with  her  friends> 
And  gluts  them  with  her  dividends* 
Then  haste,  set  sail,  the  ship's  unmoor'd 
And  waits  to  take  thee  now  on  board,'' 
The  youth  o'erjoy'd  this  project  hears. 
From  his  flock-bed  his  head  he  rears, 
And  waters  all  his  rags  with  tears. 
In  short,  he  took  his  triend's  advice, 
Pack'd  up  his  baggage  in  a  trice ; 
Dancing  for  joy,  on  board  he  flew. 
With  all  Potosi  in  his  view. 


CANTO    IV. 

Bbhold  the  youth  just  now  set  free 
On  land,  immur'd  again  at  sea ; 
Stow'd  with  his  cai^  in  the  hold. 
In  quest  of  other  worlds  for  gold. 
He  who  so  late  regaPd  at  ease. 
On  olios,  soups,  and  fricassees ; 
Drank  with  the  witty  and  the  gay. 
Sparkling  Champaign,  and  rich  Tokay ; 
Now  breaks  his  iast  with  Sutfolk  cheese, 
And  bursts  at  noon  with  pork  and  pease ; 
Instead  of  wine,  content  to  sip. 
With  noisy  tars,  their  nauseous  flip  : 
Their  breath  with  chew'd  mundungus  sweet. 
Their  jests  more  fulsome  than  their  meat. 
While  thunder  rolls,  and  storms  arise. 
He  snoring  in  his  hammock  lies ; 
In  golden  dreams  enjoys  the  night. 
And  counts  his  bags  with  vast  delight. 
Mountains  of  gold  erect  his  throne, 
Each  precious  gem  is  now  his  own ; 
Kind  Jove  descends  in  golden  sleet, 
Pactolus  murmurs  at  his  feet ; 
The  sea  gives  up  its  hoarded  store. 
Possessing  all,  he  covets  more. 
O  Gold  !  attractive  Gold  !  in  vain 
Honour  and  conscience  would  restrain 
Thy  boundless  universal  reign. 
To  thee  each  stubborn  virtue  bends. 
The  man  oblig'd  betrays  his  friends ; 
The  patriot  quits  his  country's  cause. 
And  sells  her  liberty  and  laws  : 
The  pious  prude  *s  no  longer  nice, 
And  ev'n  lawn  sleeves  can  flatter  vice. 
At  thy  too  absolute  command. 
Thy  zealots  ransack  sea  and  land  : 
Wheree'er  thy  beams  thy  power  display. 
The  swarming  insects  haste  away, 
To  bask  in  thy  refulgent  ray. 

Now  the  bold  crew  witli  prosperous  wind. 
Leave  the  retreating  land  behind ; 
Fearless  they  quit  their  native  shore. 
And  Albion's  clift's  are  seen  no  more. 
Then  on  the  wide  Atlantic  borne, 
Their  riggintc  and  their  tackle  torn ; 
Danger  in  various  shapes  appeai-s, 
Sudden  alarms,  and  shivering  fears. 
Here,  might  some  copious  bard  dilate 
Aud  show  fierce  Neptune  drawn  in  state  ^ 


While  guards  of  Trito&f  clear  his  wxfi 

And  Nereids  round  his  chariot,  play  j 

Then  bid  the  stormy  Boreas  rise. 

And  fbrky  lightning  cleave  the  skies  ; 

The  ship  nigh  foundering  in  the  deep. 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  ridgy  steep  : 

Describe  the  monsters  of  the  main. 

The  Phoca;,  and  their  finny  train. 

Tornados,  hurricanes,  and  rain. 

Spouts,  shoals,  and  rocks  of  dreadful  size^ 

And  pirates  lurking  for  their  prize  ; 

Amazing  miracles  rehearse. 

And  turn  all  Dampier  into  verse. 

My  negligent  and  humble  Muse 

Less  ambitious  aims  pursues ; 

Content  with  more  familiar  phrase. 

Nor  deals  in  such  embroider'd  lays ; 

Pleas'd  if  my  rhime  just  measure  keepSy 

And  stretch'd  at  ease  my  reader  sleeps. 

Hibernian  matrons  thus  of  old. 

Their  soporific  stories  told ; 

To  sleep  in  vain  the  patient  strove, 

Perplex'd  with  business,  cross'd  in  love  ^ 

Till  soothing  tales  becalm'd  his  breast. 

And  lull'd  his  troubled  soul  to  rest. 

Sufllice  it  only  to  recite. 

They  drank  all  day,  they  snor'd  all  night* 

And,  after  many  moons  were  past. 

They  made  the  wish'd-for  shores  at  last. 

Frank,  with  his  cargo  in  his  hand, 

Leap'd  joyful  on  the  golden  strand  ; 

Open'd  his  toy-shop  in  the  port. 

Trinkets  of  various  size  and  sort  ; 

Bracelets  and  combs,  bodkins  and  tweezers, 

Bath-metal  rings,  and  knives,  and  scissars; 

And  in  one  lucky  day  got  more 

Than  Bubble-boy  in  half  a  score  s 

For  Fortime  now,  no  longer  coy, 

SmiI'd  on  her  darUng  favourite  boy; 

No  longer  from  his  arms  rctir'd, 

But  gave  him  all  his  heart  desir*d. 

All  !  thoughtless  youth  !   in  time  beware. 

And  shun  the  treacherous  harlot's  snare  ^ 

Tiie  wiser  savages  behold. 

Who  truck  not  liberty  for  gold ; 

Proof  against  all  her  subtle  wiles. 

Regardless  of  her  frowns  or  smiles  ; 

If  frugal  Nature  want  supplies. 

The  lance  or  dart  unerring  flics : 

The  mountain  boar  their  prey  descends. 

Or  the  fat  kid  rci^ales  their  friends  j 

The  jocunii  tribe,  from  sun  to  sun, 

feast  on  the  prizt^  their  valour  won. 

Cease,  babbling  Muse,  thy  vain  advice, 

'Tis  tlnown  away  on  Avarice  : 

Bid  hungiy  lions  quit  their  prey, 

Or  streams  that  down  the  mountains  stray 

Divert  their  cou!-se,  return  again, 

.\nd  climb  the  stce])  from  whence  they  came* 

Unbjcst  with  his  ill-gotten  store, 
Th'  insatiate  youtli  still  craves  for  more  j 
To  counsel  deaf,  t'  examples  blind. 
Scrapes  up  wjiatever  he  can  find. 
Now  master  of  a  vessel  grown, 
With  all  the  t;littering  freight  his  own. 
To  Fortune  ^llll  he  makes  liis  court. 
And  coasts  aloni,^  from  port  to  port. 
V^ch  rollinir  tid«;  brings  fresh  supplies. 
And  lica;)>  uii  licaps  delight  his  i^ycs. 
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Unongh  Panama's  delickms  bay, 
The  loaded  Tesfiel  ploughs  her  way ; 
With  the  rich  freight  oj^press'd  she  sails. 
And  summons  all  the  friendly  gales. 
Prank  on  her  deck  triumphant  stood. 
And  viewed  the  calm  transparent  flood : 
**  Let  book-Ieam'd  sots,"  said  he,  "  adore 
TV  aspiring  hills  that  grace  thy  shore  ; 
Thy  verdant  isles,  the  groves  that  bow 
Their  noddmg  heads,  amd  shade  thy  brow  ; 
Thy  face  serene,  thy  gentle  breast. 
Where  Syrens  sing,  and  Halcyons  rest : 
Propitious  flood !  on  me  bestow 
The  treasures  of  thy  depths  below ; 
Which  long  in  thy  dark  womb  have  slept. 
From  age  to  age  securely  kept." 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  strange  surprise ! 
Th'  indignant  waves  in  mountains  rise. 
And  hurricanes  invade  the  skies ; 
The  ship  against  the  shoals  was  struck. 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  broke  ; 
But  one  poor  trusty  plimk,  to  save 
Its  owner  from  the  watery  grave : 
On  this  he  mounts,  is  cast  on  shore. 
Half  dead,  a  bankrupt  as  before : 
Spiritless,  fainting,  and  alone. 
On  the  bare  beach  he  makes  his  moan. 
Hien  climbs  the  ragged  rock,  t'  explore 
If  aught  was  driving  to  the  shore. 
The  poor  remains  of  all  his  store : 
With  grreedy  diligence  prepared 
To  save  whatever  the  waves  had  sparM. 
But  oh  !  the  wretch  expects  in  vain 
Compassion  from  the  furious  main ; 
Men,  goods,  are  sunk.     Mad  with  despair 
He  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair : 
Then  leaning  o'er  the  craggy  steep 
Look'd  down  into  the  boiling  deep ; 
Almost  resolv'd  to  cast  himself, 
And  perish  with  his  dear,  dear  pelf. 


CANTO    V. 

If  Heaven  the  thriving  trader  bless. 
What  fawning  crowds  about  him  press  ! 
But,  if  he  fail,  distressed  and  poor, 
His  mob  of  friends  are  seen  no  more  : 
For  all  men  hold  it  meet  to  fly 
Th'  infectious  breath  of  Poverty. 
Poor  Frank,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
Curses  the  day  that  he  was  bom  : 
Each  treacherous  crony  hides  his  face, 
Or  starts  whene'er  he  haunts  the  place. 
His  wealth  thus  lost,  with  that  his  friends. 
On  Fortune  still  the  youth  depends : 
**  One  smile,"  said  he,  "  can  soon  restore 
A  bankrupt  wretch,  and  give  him  more  j 
She  will  not,  sure,  refuse  her  aid  ?" 
Fallacious  hope  !  for  the  false  jade 
That  very  day  took  wing,  was  flown. 
And  on  her  wonted  journey  gone 
(Intent  her  costly  goods  to  sell) 
From  Panama  to  Portobel : 
Five  hundred  mules  her  basrsrage  bear. 
And  groan  beneath  the  precious  ware, 
The  goddess  rides  sublime  in  air  j 
And  hence  conveys  a  fresh  supply, 
For  pride,  debate,  and  luxury. 


Frank,  when  he  heard  th'  nnwdc6me  news, 
like  a  staunch  hound  the  chase  pursues^ 
Takes  the  same  rout,  doubles  his  speed. 
Nor  doubts  her  help  in  time  of  need. 

O'er  the  wide  waste,  through  pathless  ways. 
The  sotitary  pilgrim  strays; 
Now  on  the  swampy  desert  plam. 
Through  brakes  or  mangroves  works  with  paia; 
Then  climbs  the  hills  with  many  a  groai^ 
And  melts  beneath  the  torrid  zone. 
With  berries  and  green  plantains  fed 
On  the  parch'd  earth  he  leans  his  head  ; 
Fainting  with  thirst,  to  Heaven  he  cries. 
But  finds  no  stream  but  from  his  eyes. 
Ah,  wretch  !  thy  vain  laments  forbear. 
And  for  a  worse  extreme  prepare  ; 
Sudden  the  lowering  storms  arise. 
The  bursting  thunder  rends  the  skies^ 
Aslant  the  ruddy  lightning  flies ; 
Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray. 
And  gives  a  short,  but  dreadful  day: 
With  pealing  rain  the  woods  resound. 
Convulsions  shake  the  solid  ground. 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  but  more  with  feaf. 
Strange  phantoms  to  his  mind  appear. 
The  wolves  around  him  howl  for  ftwd. 
The  ravenous  tigers  hunt  for  blood. 
And  canibals  more  fierce  than  ttiey 
(Monsters  who  make  mankind  their  prey) 
Riot  and  feast  on  human  gore. 
And,  still  insatiate,  thirsts  for  more. 
Half  dead  at  every  noise  he  hears. 
His  fancy  multiplies  his  fears ; 
Whate'er  he  read  or  heard  of  old. 
Whatever  his  nurse  or  Crusoe  told. 
Each  tragic  scene  his  eyes  behold  : 
Things  past  as  present  fear  applies, 
Their  pains  he  bears,  their  deaths  he  dies. 

At  lengrth  the  Sun  began  to  peep. 
And  gild  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
Then  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
The  scatter'd  clouds  before  him  fled. 
The  rivers  shrunk  into  their  bed  : 
Nature  revives ;  the  feather'd  throng 
Salute  the  morning  with  a  song. 
Frank  with  his  fellow-brutes  arose. 
Yet  dreaming  still  he  saw  his  foes, 
Reels  to  and  fro,  laments  and  grieves, 
And  starting,  doubts  if  yet  he  lives. 
At  last  his  spirits  mend  their  pace. 
And  Hope  sat  dawning  on  his  face ; 
"  Ev'n  such  is  human  life,"  said  ho, 
"  A  night  of  dread  and  misery. 
Till  Heaven  relents,  relieves  our  pain. 
And  sun-shine  day  return  again. 
O  Fortune  !  who  dost  now  bestow, 
Frownine:,  this  hitter  cup  of  woe. 
Do  not  tliy  faithful  slave  destroy. 
But  p;ive  th'  alternative  of  joy.'* 
Then  many  a  painful  step  he  takes, 
O'er  hills  and  vales,  throu>;]i  woods  and  brakei  : 
No  sturdy  de-i)erate  buccaneer 
K'er  sutier'd  hardships  more  severe. 
Stubborn,  incorriiiibly  bhnd, 
No  dangers  ran  divert  his  mind  ; 
f  lis  tediuus  journey  he  pursues, 
At  last  his  eye  transported  views 
Fair  Poilobel,  who^e  rising  spires 
Inflame  his  heart  with  new  desires. 
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Secure  of  VtxUsubH  fg^tc&f  ot  woBaUBp 
And  flattering  Hope  tbe  wretch  begvileti 
Though  nature  calif  for  sleep  and  foo^ 
Yet  stronger  avarice  subdued ; 
'  Ev'n  sbaotefol  nekcdnew  and  paioy 
And  thirst  and  hunger,  plead  in  tain: 
No  rest  he  gives  his  weary  feet. 
Fortune  he  seeks  from  street  to  street; 
Careful  in  every  comer  pries, 
Kow  here,  now  there,  impatient  flies. 
Where  ever  bxisy  crowds  resort. 
The  change,  the  market,  and  the  port; 
In  vain  he  turns  his  eye-balls  rouinl^ 
Portune  was  no  where  to  be  found  ; 
The  jilt,  not  many  hours  before. 
With  the  Plate-fleet  had  left  the  shore^ 
Laughs  at  tbe  credulous  fool  behind. 
And  joyful  skuds  before  the  wind. 
Poor  Frank  forsaken  on  the  coast. 
All  his  fond  hopes  at  once  are  lost. 
Aghast  the  swelling  sails  he  views. 
And  with  his  eye  the  fleet  pursues. 
Till,  lessened  to  his  wearied  sight. 
It  leaves  him  to  despair  and  night 
So  when  the  faithle»  Theseus  fled 
The  Cretan  nymph's  deserted  bed, 
Awak'd,  at  distance  on  the  main. 
She  viewed  the  proq>erou8  perjur'd  swain* 
And  calPd  th*  avenging  Gods  hi  vain. 
Prostrate  on  earth  till  break  of  day. 
Senseless  and  motionless  he  lay. 
Till  tears  at  last  find  out  their  way  ; 
Gush  like  a  torrent  from  his  eyes. 
In  bitterness  of  soul  he  cries, 
•*  O,  Fortune !  now  too  late  I  see. 
Too  late,  alas  !  thy  treachery. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  abandoned,  kttt. 
About  the  worid  at  random  tost. 
Whither,  oh  whither  shall  I  run  ? 
Sore  pinch'd  with  hunger,  and  undone. 
In  the  dark  mines  go  hide  thy  head 
Accurs'd,  exchange  thy  sweat  for  bread. 
Skulk  under  ground,  in  Earth's  dark  womb 
Go  slave,  and  dig  thyself  a  tomb  : 
There's  gold  enough ;  pernicious  gold : 
To  which  long  since  thy  peace  was  sold  ; 
Vain  helpless  idol !  canst  thou  save 
Tliis  shattered  carcase  from  the  grave  ? 
Restless  disturber  of  mankind. 
Canst  thou  give  health,  or  peace  of  mind  ? 
Ah  no,  deceiv'd  the  fool  shall  be 
Who  puts  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Fatally  blind,  my  native  home 
I  left,  in  this  rude  world  to  roam ; 
O,  brother !  shall  1  view  no  more 
Thy  peaceful  bowers  ?  fair  Albion's  shore  ? 
Yes  (if  kind  Heaven  my  life  shall  spare) 
Some  happy  moments  yet  I'll  share, 
In  thy  delightful  blest  retreat, 
With  thee  contemn  the  rich  and  great; 
Redeem  my  time  mispent,  and  wait 
Till  death  relieve  th'  unfortunate." 

Adversity,  sage  useful  giiest, 
ScA'ere  instructor,  but  the  best ; 
It  is  from  thee  alone  we  know 
Justly  to  value  thmgs  below  ; 
Riiiht  Reason's  ever  faithful  friend. 
To  thee  our  haughty  passions  bend ; 
Tam'd  by  thy  rod,  poor  Frank  at  last 
Repents  of  all  hia  follies  past ; 


Resign'd,  and  patient  to  eadnri 
Those  ills,  which  Heaven  ak»e  can  < 
With  vain  pursuits  and  laboun  iPQir% 
He  meditates  a  qoick  retnm. 
Longs  to  revr^  yet  once  more^ 
Poor  prodigA  i  his  native  shore* 
In  the  next  ship  for  Britain  bouiidy 
Glad  Frank  a  ready  passage  found; 
Nor  vessel  now,  nor  freight  his  own. 
He  foan>  no  longer  Fortune's  finown; 
No  property  but  lifs-his  share. 
Life,  a  frail  good  not  worth  his  care  } 
Active  and  willing  to  obey, 
A  merry  manner  and  gay. 
He  hands  the  sails,  and  jokes  all  dayw 
At  night  no  dreams  disturb  hia  rest. 
No  passions  riot  in  his  breast ; 
For,  having  nothing  left  to  lose. 
Sweet  and  unbroken  his  repose  : 
And  now  fair  Albion's  cliffii  are  seen. 
And  hills  with  fruitful  herbage  green  a 
His  heart  beats  quick,  the  joy  Uiat  tiei 
His  faltering  tongue  bunts  firom  bis  eyei. 
At  length,  tlius  hail'd  the  well-known  lands 
And  kneeling  kiss*d  the  happy  strand. 
"  And  do  I  then  draw  native  air. 
After  an  age  of  toil  and  care  ? 
O  welcome  parent  isle  !  no  more 
llie  vagrant  shall  desert  thy  8hoie» 
But,  flying  to  thy  kind  embrace. 
Here  end  his  life's  laborious  race." 
So  when  the  stag,  intent  to  rove. 
Quits  the  safe  park  and  sheltering  grQfv% 
Tops  the  high  pale,  stroUs  unmnfin^dy 
Aud  leaves  the  lazy  herd  behind. 
Blest  in  his  happy  change  a  while. 
Com  fields  and  flowery  meadows  smile» 
The  pamper'd  beast  enjoys  the  spoil ; 
Till  on  the  next  returning  mom, 
Alarm'd,  he  hears  the  fatal  horn; 
Bef«>rc  the  stanch,  blood  thirsty  hounds. 
Panting,  o'er  hills  unknown  he  bounds. 
With  clamour  every  wood  resounds  : 
He  creeps  the  thorny  brakes  with  pain. 
He  seeks  the  distant  stream  in  vain. 
And  now,  by  sad  experience  wise. 
To  his  dear  home  the  rambler  flies; 
His  old  enclosure  gains  once  more. 
And  joins  the  herd  he  scom'd  before. 

Nor  are  his  labours  finish'd  yet. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  and  pain  and  sweat, 
An<l  many  a  tedious  mile  remains. 
Before  his  brother's  house  he  arains. 
Without  one  doit  his  purse  to  bless. 
Nor  very  elegant  his  dress  ; 
With  a  tarr'd  jump,  a  crooked  bat. 
Scarce  one  whole  shoe,  and  half  a  hat  ; 
Frum  door  to  door  the  stroller  skipp'd. 
Some  times  relieved,  but  oftener  whipp'd  ; 
Sun-burnt  and  ragged,  on  he  fares. 
At  last  the  mansion-house  appears. 
Timely  relief  for  all  his  cares. 
Around  he  gaz'd,  his  greedy  sight 
Devours  each  object  with  delight ; 
Through  each  known  haunt  transported  rOves, 
Gay  smiling  fields,  and  shady  groves. 
Once  conscious  of  his  youthful  loves. 
About  the  hospitable  gate 
Crowds  of  dejected  wretches  wait ; 
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Kftch  day  Idnd  Bob^s  difiusive  hand, 

Chear^d  and  refresh^  the  tattcHd  band. 

Proud  the  most  god-like  joy  to  share, 

He  fed  the  hungry,  c1oath*d  the  bare. 

Frank  aoAngst  thine  his  station  chose, 

With  looks  revealing  inward  woes : 

When,  lo !  with  wonder  and  surprize, 

He  saw  dame  Fortune  in  disguise ; 

He  saw,  but  scarce  believM  bis  eyes. 

Her  fawning  smiles,  her  tricking  air, 

Th'  egregious  hypocrite  declare ; 

A  gypsy's  mantle  round  her  spread, 

Of  various  dye,  white,  yellow,  red  ! 

Strange  feats  she  promis'd,  clamoured  loud, 

And  with  her  cant  amusM  the  crowd : 

There  every  day  impatient  ply*d, 

Push'd  to  get  in,  but  still  deiiy'd ; 

For  Bob,  who  knew  the  subtle  whore. 

Thrust  the  false  vagrant  from  his  duor. 

But,  when  the  stranger's  face  he  vicw'd. 

With  no  dec(  itful  tears  l>edew'd. 

His  boding  heart  began  to  melt, 

And  more  than  usual  pity  felt : 

He  trac'd  his  features  o'er  and  o'er. 

That  spoke  him  better  bom,  thoucch  |X)or, 

Though  cloth'd  in  rags,  genteel  iiis  mien, 

That  face  he  somewhere  must  ha\  e  seen : 
Nature  at  last  reveals  the  truth, 
He  knows,  and  owns- the  hapless  youth. 
Surpris'd,  and  speechless,  both  einhi-ace, 
And  mingling  tears  o'ertlow  each  face ; 
Till  Bob  thus  ea^'d  his  labouring  thouglit, 
And  this  instnictive  moral  tausrht, 

"  Welconie,  my  brotlicr,  to  my  longing  arms, 

Here  on  my  bosom  rest  secure  fnun  hanris ; 

See  Fortime  there,  tliat  false  delusive  ia<le, 

To  whom  thy  prayers  and  ardent  vow  s  were  paid : 

She  (like  her  sex)  the  fond  pursuer  tiles  ; 

But  slight  the  jilt,  and  at  thy  feet  she  dies. 

Now  safe  in  p)rt,  indulge  thyself  on  shore, 

Oh,  tempt  the  faitlik«s  winds  and  seas  no  more ; 

Let  unavailing  toils,  and  dangers  pist, 

Though  late,  this  useful  lesson  teaihat  last. 

True  happiness  is  only  to  be  found 
In  a  contented  mind,  a  body  sound. 

All  else  is  dream,  a  dance  on  fairy  ground : 

WTiile  restless  fools  each  idle  whim  pursue. 
And  still  one  wish  obtain'd  creates  a  new, 

Like  froward  bab(is,  the  toys  they  have,  detest, 

While  still  the  newtst  trifle  pleases  best: 
Jjet  us,  my  brother,  rich  in  wisdom's  store. 
What  Heaven  has  lent,  enjoy,  nor  covet  more  j 
Subdue  our  passions,  curb  their  saucy  rage, 
Aod  to  ourselves  restore  the  golden  age. 


THE  DEVIL  OUTWITTED: 

A   TALE. 

A  TicAR  Uv'd  on  this  side  Trent, 
Religious,  leam'd,  benevolent, 
Pure  was  his  life,  in  deed,  word,  thought, 
A  comment  on  the  truths  he  taught : 
HiM  parish  large,  his  income  small, 
Yet  seldom  wanted  wherewithal ; 
For  against  every  merry  tide 
Madam  would  carefully  provide. 
A  pamful  pastor ;  but  his  sheep, 
t !  within  no  bounds  would  keep ; 
VOL  XL 


A  scabby  flock,  that  every  day 

Run  riot,  and  would  go  astray. 

He  thump'd  his  cushion,  fretted,  vcxt, 

TliumpM  o'er  again  each  useful  text^ 

Rebuked,  exhorted,  all  in  vain, 

His  parish  was  the  more  profane : 

The  scrul»8  would  have  their  wicked  will. 

And  cunning  Satan  triumphed  still. 

At  last,  when  each  expedient  fail'd. 

And  serious  measures  nought  availM^ 

It  came  into  his  head,  to  try 

The  force  of  wit  and  raillery. 

The  good  man  was  by  nature  gay. 

Could  gibe  and  joke,  as  well  as  pray  ; 

Not  like  some  hide-bound  folk,  who  chas* 

Each  merry  smile  from  their  dull  face. 

And  thihk  pride  zeal,  ill -nature  grace. 

At  christenings  and  each  jovial  feast. 

He  singled  out  the  sinful  beast : 

Let  his  all -pointed  arrows  fly, 

Told  this  and  that,  look'd  very  sly. 

And  left  my  masters  to  apply. 

His  tak»s  were  humorous,  often  true. 

And  now  and  tlien  set  off  to  view 

AVith  lucky  fictions  and  sheer  wit. 

That  pierc'd,  where  truth  could  never  hit* 

The  laugh  was  always  on  his  side, 

^V^)ile  passive  fools  by  tufns  deride  j 

And,  giggling  thus  at  one  another. 

Each  jeering  lout  reformed  hisbrQtherc 

Till  the  whole  parish  was  with  eas6 

Sham'd  into  viitue  by  degrees  : 

Then  be  advisM,  and  try  a  tale. 

When  Cln7sostom  and  Austin  fail. 


THB 

OITICIOUS  MESSENGER: 

A  TALK. 

Man,  of  precarious  science  vain, 

Treats  other  creatures  with  disdain  ; 

Nor  Pug  nor  Shock  have  common  sense. 

Nor  even  Pol  the  least  pretence. 

Though  slie  prate  better  than  us  all. 

To  l>e  accounted  rational. 

Tlie  brute  creation  here  below. 

It  seems,  is  Nature's  puppet-show  ! 

liut  clock-work  all,  and  mere  machine. 

What  can  these  idle  gimcracks  mean  ; 

Ye  world-makers  of  (iresham-hall, 

Dog  Rover  shall  confute  you  all ; 

Shall  ]irove  that  every  reasoning  brute 

Like  Ben  or  Bangor  can  dispute  ; 

Can  apprehend,  jud^e,  syllogize. 

Or  like  proud  Bentley  critieize ; 

At  a  moot  point,  or  fidd  disaster. 

Is  often  wiser  than  his  master. 

He  may  mistake  sometimes,  tis  true. 

None  are  infallible  but  you. 

The  dog  whom  nothing  can  mislead 

Must  be  a  dog  of  parts  indeed  : 

But  to  my  taie ;  hear  me,  my  friend. 

And  with  due  gravity  attend. 

Rover,  as  heralds  are  agrce<l, 
Well-l>orn,  autl  «.»f  the  setting  breed  ; 
Rang'd  high,  was  stout,  of  no^e  acute, 
A  very  Icarn'd  and  courteous  brute. 

Q 
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Id  parallel  lines  his  groimd  he  beat. 
Not  such  as  in  one  centre  meet. 
In  those  let  blundering  doctors  deal. 
His  were  exactly  parallel. 
When  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
De>wn  close  he  sinks,  and  eyes  his  prey. 
Though  different  passions  tempt  his  soul. 
True  as  the  ntedie  to  the  pole, 
lit  lc(  t'^>s  his  point,  and  panting  lies 
The  tiuating  net  above  him  flies, 
Tiien,  dropjjing,  sweep  the  flutterinf  prize. 
Nor  this  liis  only  excellence  : 
When  surly  farmers  tocik  otfence, 
And  the  rank  com  the  sport  deny'^r 
Still  faithfuito  his  nmster's  side, 
A  thousand  pretty  pranks  he  play'd, 
And  che.irful  each  command  obey'd  : 
Humhie  his  mind,  though  great  his  wit. 
Would  luti  a  piiT,  ortuni  the  spit; 
Would  fetch  and  carni',  leap  o*er  sticks^ 
And  forty  such  dlveitiiig  tricks. 
Nor  Partriii;:t%  nor  wi^e  Gadbury, 
Oiuld  lind  lust  'j:oo(h  so  soon  as  he; 
Bid  him  go  back  a  mile  or  more. 
And  seek  the  glove  you  hid  before. 
Still  his  unerring  nose  would  wind  it. 
If  above  ground,  was  sure  to  find  it; 
Whiuij)er!ii^-  fv)r.joy  hiv  master  greet. 
And  hunihiy  lay  it  at  his  feci. 

liut  hoirt— it  cannot  be  dcny'd, 
That  useful  tnh  iits  uiisapply'd, 
May  make  wild  work.     It  hapt  one  day, 
inquire  Lobb,  his  mailer,  tonk  his  way, 
New  shavM,  and  smug,  and  very  tight, 
To  conipluiieuta  neighbouring  knigiit; 
In  his  hi  >t  tiowsers  he  appeal's 
(A  cujuely  })erson  f>rhis  years) ; 
And  clean  white  diawei-s,  that  many  a  day 
In  la\eii«ler  and  rose-cakes  lay. 
Across  his  brawny  shoulders  strung, 
On  his  left  side  his  daiTi^er  hung  ; 
D«'a<l-doiug  hiade  !  a  dreadful  guest, 
f^riii  tlie  hei(l»  or  at  thefeasL. 
<•  o  franklin  caning  of  a  chine 
A*^  Ciiristiile,  ever  look'd  so  line. 
With  him  (•i)se»|u;uus  Uo\er  tiudg'd, 
Nu-tn.ni  his  hetU  (»iie  ininneut  budg'd  ; 
A  while  they  travell'd,  wlicn  within 
l^oor  Lobb  peieeiv'd  a  rumbliug  din; 
"I'htn  wairinu,  «iniU.  for  want  of  vent, 
Mn«.tk  all  hi.s  earthly  tenement. 
So  in  ti!  '  bo'ly  ]»»/riie 
{For  sr.iti'^  *;ianet!ni(N,  like  men,  are  siek) 
I)irk  r.ieti'Mi  iuulters  thnnmli  the  erowd, 
Jve  baiofnc'd  Tn  a^'tu  roar<  aU>u<l  : 
Whflb' r  ei-.rli   iiuu>"urs  nndie^ted 
V'<<  'ibi.'i:.  n-:  '  lifi-rN  had  i'd^  >te<l. 
Of  l,i-ti.-,.;.t'.i..ul  <)fh..it!rd  a'., 
<-lr(.vtj  i.iiiliii  .u^,  \\;i's  h.eakiu::  -^  tol  : 
Th«.  e  lu-'-  <.i"  'b.-;  his  aekv^ard  i»aiu. 
I  ■  I  .!■>;  n--i  -a  ih   h  L  il — ;h  (Xjdain  ; 
\\  (  (>,<•  If  nil  *'.i  iio'-es  u»ay  (h^eover, 
\'.'.iy  natvui's  ^I  r.k  pni  tiius  ran  over. 
.My  pi'Aiiiee  '• «  t'l   (  \]'<  •*  to  tr;.ee, 
/,,i;'  "\M'  esie*.  |M.,.ii  I.    ;voi>i  I-  irrare, 
11/  t  T  .-1,  n  :..uvnrjo\  r:i.v  ' 
1  u  1^  l.a-l  lit-  -'nij--l«  d.  bH  !n  \.iin. 
-l.f  fru'liuvu  t  III. lilt  Vj  re^tra'u  :         * 


What  should  he  do?  Th*  untuly  rodfc 

Press'd  on,  and  it  was  time,  no  doubt, 

T*  unbutton,  and  to  let  all  out.  ' 

The  trowsfti-s  soon  bis  will  obey ! 

Not  so  his  stubborn  chawers,  for  they,       * 

Beneath  his  hanging  paunch  cIobc  ty'd^  , 

His  uftjaost  art  and  pains  defy'd: 

He  drew  his  d.m^er  on  the  spot, 

Resolv'd  to  cut  thr*  Gordian  knot. 

In  the  'Jnnie  road  just  then  pass'd  by 

(Such  was  the  will  of  Destiny) 

The  cotirteous  cin^te  of  the  place, 

Good-nature  shone  o'er  all  his  face; 

Surprised  the  flamJw^  blade  to  view, 

And  deeming  slaughter  must  ensue, 

Off  from  his  hack  hin»self  he  threw. 

Then  without  ceremony  seiz'd 

The  squire,  impatient  to  bt*  eas'd. 

"  I^rd  !  master  Lobb,  who  would  have  thougJ* 

The  fiend  had  e^er  so  strongly  wrought  ? 

Is  ^uicide  so  sli£::ht  a  fault  ? 

Kip  up  thy  guts,  man  !  What— goquick 

To  Hell  ?  Oiitmieous  lunatic  ! 

But,  by  the  bU  ssing,  I  MI  prevent 

With  this  right  hand,  thy  foul  intent" 

Then  gnpi)'d  the  dagger  fast  i  the  squire^ 

Like  Peleus'  sou,  hj^A'd  pale  with  ire  ; 

While  the  good  man  like  Pallas  stood,  . 

And  check'd  his  eager  thirst  for  blood. 

At  last,  wl»en  botli  a  while  had  sti-ain'd. 

Strength,  join'd  with  zeal,  the  conquest  gam'it. 

The  curate  in  all  points  obey*d. 

Into  the  sheath  returns  the  blade : 

But  first  th'  unhappy  squire  he  swore, 

T*  attempt  upon  his  life  no  more. 

With  sage  advice  his  speech  he  closM, 

And  left  him  (as  he  thought)  compos'^^ 

But  was  it  so,  friend  Lobb ;  I  own, 

Misfortune  seldom  comes  alone  j 

Satan  supplies  the  swelling  tide. 

And  ills  on  dis  are  multiply'd* 

Subdued  and  all  his  measures  broken 

His  puipose  and  intent  mistook ; 

U'ithin  his  drawers,  alas!  he  found 

His  ifuts  let  out  without  a  wound: 

I'or,  in  the  conflict,  straining  hard, 

H«'  Kft  his  |>ostem-gate  unbarrM; 

.Most  wfjcfully  bedawb'd,  he  moans 

Hi-;  ].ifeou'^  case,  he  sighs,  he  groans. 

lo  lo  I'  hl<  dinner,  and  return, 

Was  \t  ly  h:ird,  not  to  be  borne: 

H.iiuer.  th' y  «av,  parent  of  arts. 

Will  make  a  fo.l  a  man  of  parts. 

The  sb:irji -et  s'jt'.ire  resdrcs  at  last, 

W  lu;i.'er  belVl  him  not  to  fast; 

lb-  uuis'd  a  while,  chaPd,  strain'd  his  wits, 

\t  lit  ou  this  <«v»),(lirnt  hits  ; 

To  the  neM  bit)  'k  with  sober  pace 

He  teiid.^,  |)re])aiins;  to  unease, 

StraHdiiiii:  and  inntterin£r  all  the  W»y, 

(  iirs  d  iir.vat.lly  th'  unlucky  day. 

The  e<.\sL  p.on  <-|iMr,  no  soul  in  view, 

0|f  in  a  f  r-re  bis  tnms  ts  drew; 

Moll'  l<  s'uvly  his  drawers,  for  cart 

And  caution  ^^  t>  eouNenienl  theie  : 
I  ^'ilivr  f)ie  |>i;dsterM  hinilinie  stu^'u, 
j    Til'    'k  11  'Hfiif  ofi"  at  rv<-ry  pluex. 
\  Soiviy  he  '_ad'd  each  brawny  haji^ 
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Kor  olher  parts  e9ea)[»M,  irhich  shame 
Forbk^s  a  bashful  Muse  to  name. 
Kot  without  pain  the  work  achievM, 
He  scnibb'd  and  wash'd  tlie  pnrts  a2:griev*d 
*rhen,  with  nice  hand  and  itxik  stnlate, 
f'o'ds  up  his  drawers,  with  their  rich  freight, 
And  hides  them  in  a  bushy  at  leisure 
Resolv'd  to  fetch  his  hiddtn  treasure  : 
The  trusty  Rover  lay  hard  by, 
Otservins:  all  with  curious  eye. 

Now  rigg'd  again,  once  more  a  beau. 
And  matters  fixM  in  statu  qiWy 
Brisk  as  a  snake  in  merry  May, 
That  just  has  cast  his  slough  away, 
Gladsome  he  caper'd  o'er  the  crrten, 
As  he  presumed  both  sweet  and  i^leaii ; 
For,  oh  !  amongbt  us  mortal  elves, 
How  few  there  ai-e  smell  out  tJiemsclves  ! 
T\1th  a  mole's  ear,  and  eagle's  eye, 
And  with  a  bkKMl-Iuund's  nos<*,  wc  lly 
Ou  otJiers*  faults  implacably. 
But  where  *s  that  car,  that  eye,  that  iio^e. 
Against  its  master  will  depose? 
Ruddy  mibS  Prue,  with  golden  hair, 
Stinks  like  a  pole-cat  or  a  bear. 
Yet  romps  about  me  every  day. 
Sweeter,  she  tliinks,  than  new-nmde  hay, 
Lord  Plausible,  at  Tom's  and  Will's, 
Whose  poisonous  breath  in  whispers  kills, 
Still  buzzes  in  my  ear,  nor  knows 
What  fatal  secrets  he  bestows  : 
Ijct  hira  destniv  each  <lay  a  score, 
*Tis  mere  chancc^-medley,  and  no  more. 
In  fine,  self-love  bribes  every  sense, 
And  all  at  home  is  excellence. 

The  squire  arriv'd  in  decent  plikiht, 
With  reverence  due  salutes  the  kniL,ht ; 
Compliments  past,  the  <linncr-bell 
Kung  quick  and  loud,  harnitnious  knell 
To  greedy  Lobb  !  Th'  Orplj^an  lyre 
Did  ne'er  such  rapturous  joy  inspire  ; 
Though  this  the  savage  throng:  obey, 
That  hunger  tames  more  fierce  than  they. 
lii  comely  onler  now  appear, 
The  footmen  loaded  with  g«x)d  cheer, 
Her  ladyship  brought  up  the  rear. 
Simpering  she  lisps,  "  Your  servant,  sir — 
The  ways  are  bad,  one  can't  well  stir 
Abroad — or  'twere  indeed  unkind 
To  leave  gnod  Mrs.  Ix»bb  behind— 
She  's  well,  I  hope— Ma-t(  r,  they  say. 
Comes  on  apace — How  \  miss,  I  pray  ?" 
I»bb  bow'd,  ami  cring'd ;  and,  muttering  low, 
Made  fur  his  chair,  would  fain  fall-to. 
These  weighty  points  adjusted,  soon 
My  lady  brandishes  her  spoon. 
Unhappy  Lobb,  pleas'd  with  his  treat. 
And  minding  nothing  but  bis  meat, 
Too  near  the  fire  had  chose  his  seat : 
When,  oh  !  th'  effluvia  of  his  bum 
Began  amain  to  scent  the  room. 
Ambrosial  sweets,  and  rich  peifume. 
The  flickering  footman  stopt  his  nose  ; 
The  chaplain  too,  under  the  rose, 
Made  auk  ward  mouths ;  the  knight  took  snuflf ; 
Her  ladyship  began  tohuflf; 
**  Indeed,  sir  John — pr^y,  good  my  dear — 
Tis  wrong  to  make  your  kennel  here— 
r>o^  in  their  place  are  good,  1  own — 
But  in  the  parlour— fob  !— be  gone." 


Now  Rockwood  leaves  th'  tmfinish'd  bone, 
Banish'd  for  failings  not  his  own  ; 
No  grace  ev'n  Fidler  could  obtain, 
And  favourite  Virgin  fawn'd  in  vain. 
The  servants,  to  the  stranger  kmd, 
Leave  trusty  Rover  still  behind ; 
But  I/)bb,  who  would  not  seem  to  b«    - 
J>efective  in  civility. 
And,  for  removing  of  all  doul^t. 
Knitting  his  brows,  bids  him  get  out*    • 
By  signs  expresses  his  command, 
And  to  the  dour  points  with  his'hand. 
The  dog,  or  through  mistake  or  spight 
s(CJi-ave  authors  have  not  set  ns  right). 
Fled  back  the  very  way  he  came, 
A)id  in  the  bush  soon  found  his  game  J 
Brought  in  his  mouth  the  savoury  load,. 
And  at  his  maiter's  elbow  stood. 
(>  I>obh,  what  ii'loms  can  express 
Th>  >»range  c«>nfusion  and  distress, 
When  un  the  lloor  the  drawei-s  display'd 
The  fulsome  secret  Iiad  bewray'd  ? 
No  traitor,  when  his  hand  and  seal 
Piuduc'd  his  dark  designs  reveal, 
F.'er  luok'd  with  such  a  hanging  face. 
As  lA>bb  half-dead  at  this  disgrace. 
Wild-starinir,  thunder-struck,  and  dumb, 
While  poals  of  laughter  shake  the  room  j 
Kach  sash  thrown  up  to  let  in  air, 
The  kuight  fell  backward  in  his  chair, 
I^ugh'd  till  his  heart-strings  almost  break^ 
The  chaplain  giggled  for  a  wcHJk  j 
Her  ladyship  began  to  call. 
Fur  l;artsht)rn,  and  her  Abigail ; 
The  sen  ants  chuckled  at  the  door, 
AntI  all  war.  eiariour  and  uproar. 
Kover,  who  now  began  ;o  quake. 
As  conscious  of  his  foul  mistake, 
Trusts  to  his  heels  to  save  his  life  ; 
The  sfiuire  jjneaks  home,  and  beats  his  wife. 


IX^UISITIVE  BRIDEGROOM: 


Frank  Plume,  a  spark  about  the  town. 

Now  wcarv'  of  intriguing  grown, 

Thouirht  it  advisealjU;  to  wed, 

And  chusea  partner  of  his  bed. 

Virtuous  and  chaste — Aye,  right — but  whert 

Is  there  a  nynij>h  thit's  chaste  as  fair ; 

A  blessing  to  be  priz'd,  but  rare. 

For  continence  ptuurious  Heaven 

AVith  a  too  sparing  hand  has  given; 

A  plant  but  seldom  to  be  found, 

And  thrives  but  ill  on  British  ground. 

Siiould  our  adventurer  haste  on  board, 

And  sec  what  foreii:ii  soils  afibrd  ? 

Where  watchful  drr^.gons  guanl  the  prize. 

And  jealous  dons  have  Argus'  eyes. 

Where  the  rich  casket,  ciuse  irnmurM, 

Is  under  lock  and  key  seciU'd  ? 

No — Frank,  by  long  experience  wise, 

Kad  knov\n  those  forts  t<M3k  by  surprise. 

Nature  in  spite  of  art  i^rcvail'd, 

And  all  their  viijilancc  had  failM. 
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The  youth  was  puzzled— should  he  go 

And  scale  a  convent  ?  would  that  do  ? 

Is  nuns-flesh  always  good  and  sweet  ? 

Fly-blown  sometimes,  not  tit  to  eat. 

Well— he  resolves  to  do  his  best, 

And  prudently  contrives  this  test ; 

If  the  last  favour  I  obtain. 

And  the  nymph  yield,  the  case  is  plain: 

Many'd,  she'll  play  the  same  odd  prank- 

With  others-r-she  's  no  wife  for  Frank. 

But,  could  I  find  a  female  heart 

Impreg^iable  to  force  or  art. 

That  all  my  batteries  could  withstand. 

The  sap,  and  even  sword  in  hand ; 

Ye  gods  !  how  happy  should  1  be. 

From  each  perplexing  thought  set  free. 

From  cuckoldom,  and  jealousy  ! 

The  project  pleas'd.  He  now  appears. 

And  shines  in  all  his  killing  airs. 

And  every  useful  toy  prepares, 

New  opera  tunes,  and  billet-doux. 

The  clouded  cane,  and  red-hecl'd  shoes  ; 

Nor  the  clock-stocking  was  forest, 

Th'  embroider'd  coat,  and  shoulder-knot : 

All  that  a  woman's  heart  mjght  move, 

The  potent  trumpery  of  love. 

Here  importunity  prevails, 

There  tcai-s  in  floods,  or  sighs  in  gales. 

Now,  in  the  lucky  moment  try 'd, 

Low  at  his  feet  the  fair  one  tly'd, 

For  Strephon  would  not  be  deny'd. 

Then,  if  no  motives  could  persuade, 

A  golden  shower  debauch'd  the  maid^ 

The  mistress  tnickled,  and  obcy'd. 

To  mo'lesty  a  sham  pretence 

Gain'd  some,  others  impertinence ; 

But  most,  plain  downright  iu»pu<lenc«. 

Like  Capsar,  now  he  conquer'd  all. 

The  vassal  sex  before  him  fall ; 

Where'er  he  march'd,  slaughter  ensued. 

He  came,  he  saw,  and  he  subdued. 

At  length  a  stnbl>orn  nymph  he  found. 

For  bold  Camilla  stood  her  ground^ 

Parry'd  his  thrusts  with  ecjual  art, 

And  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  quart ; 

She  kept  the  hero  still  in  l)lay. 

And  still  mnintiiin'fl  the  doubtful  day. 

Here  he  resolves  to  make  a  stand, 

Take  lier,  and  inairy  out  of  hand. 

The  jolly  prie<t  suun  ty'd  the  knot, 

The  lusc'ous  tale  was  m)t  fureoL, 

Then  empiy'd  both  his  piue  and  pot. 

The  posset  drunk,  the  stcK-kine:  thn.un. 

The  candles  out,  the  curtains  dinwu, 

And  sir  ami  madam  all  alone  ; 

"  My  dear,"  s nd  be,  "  1  strove,  you  know. 

To  tabte  the  joys  yon  now  bestow, 

All  my  persuasive  arts  I  try'd, 

Bat.  .^tdlv  ki.tkss  y..u  deny\l ; 

Tell  nie,  iuf^xorahle  fair. 

How  cnuld  you,  thusaTtack'd,  Joil)ear?'' 

"  Swear  to  to>'.u;i\e  what's  past,"  she  cry'd  ; 

*'  TlH'  nak  d  truth  slian't  be  deny'd/' 

He  <lid  ;   tiie  ba^iraue  thus  rrpiyd  : 

lJ(-ceiv'd  sa  ina?iy  times  Ix  fore 

By  yourf.ils.^  se>,  I  ra^I.iy  s\vnr«, 

Te  truit  dcoCidul  man  no  mure. 


BACCHUS  miUMPHANT^ 


"  For  shime,"  said  Kbony,  "  for  shame,. 
Tom  Ruby,  Jn.ih,  yon  're  much  to  blame, 
To  drink  at  this  confounded  rate. 
To  guz/.le  thu:s  early  and  late  I" 

Poor  'I'om,  who  just  had  took  his  whet,. 

And  at  the  door  his  uncle  met, 

Surpris'd  and  thunder-struck,  would  faiil 

Make  his  escape,  but,  oh  !  in  vain. 

Each  blush,  that  glow'd  with  an  ill  grac€^ 

Lighted  the  flambeaux  in  his  fiacc  ; 

No  loop-hole  left,  no  slight  pretence 

To  palliate  the  foul  olfencc. 

"  I  own,"  said  he,  "  I  'm  very  bad—* 

A  sot — incorrigibly  mad — 

But,  sir — I  thank  you  for  your  love. 

And  by  your  lectures  would  improve : 

Yet,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  street 

For  conference  is  not  so  meet. 

Here  n\  this  room— nay,  sir,  come  in-f^ 

E\jx>se,  chastise  me  for  my  sin  j^ 

pA'crt  each  trope,  your  utmost  art. 

To  touch  this  senseless,  flinty  hearU 

I  'm  conscious  of  my  guilt,  'tis  t.^ue^ 

B'lt  yet  I  know  my  frailty  too; 

A  ?l';;]it  rebuke  will  never  do. 

LT!<e  home  my  faults — come  in,  I  pray— • 

Let  not  my  soul  be  cast  away." 
Wise  Ebony,  who  deem'd  it  good 

T'  encourage  by  all  means  he  could 

These  fn*st  appearance.s  of  grace, 

Follow'd  up  stairs,  and  took  his  place. 

The  bottle  and  the  crust  apj>ear'd. 

And  wily  Tom  demurely  sneer 'd 

*'  My  duty,  sir  !" — "  Tliank  you,  kind  Tom  !** 

"  Again, an't  please  you!"—*'  Thank  you!  Come—*' 
"  Sorrow  is  dry — I  must  once  more — " 
*'  Nay  Tom,  I  told  you  at  the  door 
I  woidd  not  drink — what !  before  dinner  ?— 
Not  one  gla.ss  more,  as  I  'm  a  sinner- 
Come,  to  the  puint  in  hand  ;  is  't  fit 
A  man  of  your  good  sense  and  wit 
Those  parts  which  Heaven  bestow'd  should  droWB,. 
A  butt  to  all  the  sots  in  town  ? 
Why  t«'ll  me,  Tom — What  fort  can  stand 
(Though  re;_cular,  and  bravely  mann'd) 
if  nit;ht  and  day  the  fierce  foe  pUes 
Witli  ncver-ce;ising  batteries; 
Will  there;  not  be  a  breach  at  last  ?'^— 
'*  I'ncle,  'tis  true — ^fl)rgive  what's  past." 
*'  r.ut  if  nor  interest,  nor  fame, 
N  »r  l.calth,  can  your  dull  soul  reclaim, 
Hast  not  a  «<<rirfeii  nee,  man  ?  no  thought 
Of  an  lM'ivjf;.r?  dear  are  bouirht 
These  siMisiial  pieasun-.-s." — **  1  relent. 
Kind  sir — but  uive  yonr  zeal  a  vent — ** 
Th'U,  ])ontinir,  luin?:  his  head;  yet  still 
'J'dt  k  c-.iiv.  Ills  unel<''s  glass  to  till, 
Wh'rhas  hisluury'd  sjjirits  sunk, 
l"iu.itrnirly,  ;zok1  man  !  he  drunlu 
l'.:ii-ii  p'.nt,  alas  !  drew  on  the  uext, 
(»!(l  r,!.>.>ny  stuck  to  his  text, 
(Jr>i'.Mi  warm,  h!;<-  any  ani;el  spoke. 
Till  jrjt<  r\<  ninii  hiekups  broka 
'{he \\(  II ->tri nig  argument  Poor  Tom 
^v^ib  U' w  leo  forward  to  reel  home. 
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f%Qt  preaching  still,  this  still  repenting, 
Both  equally  to  drink  consenting, 
Till  both  bmnfbll  could  swiU  no  more, 
And  fell  dead  drunk  upon  the  fluor. 
Bacchus,  the  jolly  god,  who  sate 
Wide  straddling  o'er  bis  tun  in  state, 
Close  by  the  window  side,  from  whence 
He  heard  this  weighty  conference  j 
Joy  kindling  in  his  ruddy  cheeks. 
Thus  the  indulgent  godhead  speaks : 
**  Frail  mortab  know,  Reason  in  vain 
Rebels,  and  would  disturb  my  reign. 
See  there  the  ^ophister  o'erthrown,    ' 
With  stronger  arguments  kncK'k'd  down 
Than  e'er  in  wrangling  schools  were  known  ! 
The  wine  that  sparkles  in  this  glass 
Smooths  every  brow,  gilds  every  face : 
As  \-apours  when  the  Sim  apjiears, 
Far  hence  anxieties  and  fears : 
Grave  ermine  smiles,  lawn  sleeves  grow  gay, 
Each  haughty  monarch  owns  my  sway. 
And  cardinals  and  poj)es  oljey  ; 
Ev'n  Cato  drank  his  glass,  'twas  I 
Taught  the  brave  patriot  how  to  die 
For  injur'd  Rome  and  Liberty ; 
Twas  I  who  with  immortal  lays 
Inspired  the  bard  that  sung  his  praise. 
Let  dull  unsociable  fools 
Loll  in  their  cells,  and  live  by  rules ; 
My  votaries,  in  gay  delight 
And  mirth,  shall  revel  all  the  ni.L-  it ; 
Act  wel!  their  parts  on  lift's  dull  stac^c, 
jlDd  make  each  moment  worth  an  age.** 


VIGHT- WALKER  RECLAIMED: 


IN  those  blest  days  ofjnbilee, 

^^lien  pious  Chi-rlcs  set  England  fre« 

From  canting  and  hypocrisy ; 

Wost  graciously  to  all  restoring 

Their  ancient  privilege  of  whoring  ; 

There  liv'd,  but  'tis  mi  matter  w  here. 

The  son  of  an  old  cavalier  ; 

Of  ancient  lineage  was  the  squire, 

A  man  of  mettle  and  of  lire ; 

CIcan-shap'd,  woU-hmbM,  black-ey*d,  and  tall. 

Made  a  gtxxl  (igure  at  a  ball. 

And  only  want<^  wherewithal. 

His  pension  was  ill-paid  and  strait. 

Full  many  a  loyal  In-ro's  fate  : 

Often  half  starv'd,  and  often  out 

At  elbows,  an  hard  case ,  no  doubt. 

.Sometimes  perhaps  a  lucky  main 

Prudently  manag'd  in  Long- Lane 

Repair'd  the  thread-bare  bt  an  again  ; 

And  now  and  then  some  secret  favour;?, 

The  kind  returns  of  pious  labours, 

Kiirich'd  the  strong  and  vigorous  lover. 

His  honour  liv'd  a  while  in  clover. 

For  (to  say  tnith)  it  is  but  just, 

Where  all  thinj:s  are  decay'd  but  lust, 

That  ladits  of  niaturer  ages 

Give  citron-water  and  good  wages. 

Thus  far  Tom  Wild  liad  madf  a  shift, 
And  i^t  good  helps  ut  a  dead  lift  i 


But  John,  his  bumble  meagce  slave. 

One  foot  alr<^y  in  the  grave. 

Hide -bound  as  one  of  Pharaoh's  kine, 

Wfth  good  duke  Numps  was  forc'd  to  dine : 

Yet  stni  the  thoughtful  serious  elf 

Would  not  be  want! i\%  to  himself ; 

Bore  up  against  both  tide  and  wind, 

Tum'd  every  project  in  his  mind. 

And  each  expedient  weigh'd,  to  find 

A  remedy  in  this  distress. 

Some  god— (nay,  sir,  supp^  no  lest. 

For  in  this  hard  and  knotty  case, 

T*  employ  a  god  is  no  disgrace  ; 

TTiough  Mercury  be  sent  trom  Jove, 

Or  Iris  wing  it  from  above) 

Some  G'jd,  I  say,  inspir'd  the  knave. 

His  master  and  himself  to  save. 

As  lx)th  went  supperless  to  bed 
One  night  (first  scratching  of  his  head) 
**  Alas  !"  quoth  John,  *'  sir,  'tis  hard  fart 
To  suck  one's  thumb,  and  live  on  air^ 
To  reel  from  pillar  unto  post. 
An  empty  shade,  a  walking  ghost; 
To  bear  one  's  gtits  make  piteous  moai^ 
Those  worst  of  duns,  and  yet  not  one. 
One  mouldy  scrap  to  satisfy 
Their  craving  imjjortunity. 
Naj' — rJo(xi  your  honour  please  to  heai** 
(And  then  the  varlet  dropt  a  tear' 
"  A  project  fomi'd  in  this  dull  brain. 
Shall  set  us  all  adrift  again; 
A  project,  sir,  nay,  let  me  tell  ye, 
Sliall  fill  j'our  ix)ckets,  and  my  bclIjT* 
Know  then,  old  Gripe  isdeadoflat^ 
Who  purcjias'd  at  an  easy  rate. 
Your  manor-house  and  tine  estate. 
Nay,  stare  not  sir :  by  G —  'tis  true 
Thed(*vil  for  once  has  got  his  due: 
7'he  rascal  has  left  every  penny. 
To  his  old  niaidi'n  sister  Jenny : 
Go,  clasp  th(^  ilo'.»'y  in  your  arms, 
Noi-waiit  you  bread,  though  she  want  channst 
C'ljole  the  dirty  drab,  and  then 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again; 
Clod -Hall  is  yours,  your  house,  your  rents. 
And  all  your  lands,  and  tenements." 

"Faith,  John,"  said  he,  (then  lick'd  his  chops) 
"  Til  is  P'ojt  et  ffives  indeed  some  hopes : 
Dut  ciirhid  hard  the  terms,  to  marry. 
To  stick  to  one  and  never  vary; 
Antl  tluit  one  old  and  ii^dy  too : 
Frail  mortals,  tell  mc  what  to  do  ?'* 

"  For  that,"  said  John,  *'. trust  me  ;    my  treat 
Shan't  be  one  ill-dress'd  dish  of  meat  ; 
f  ,et  but  your  honour  be  my  guest, 
Nariety  shall  crown  the  fea>t." 

*'  'I  is  done,"  repIy'dTom  Wild,  "  'tis  done. 
The  ihv^  han-^s  out,  the  fort  is  won  ; 
Ne'er  doubt  my  xigorons  attacks, 
('«  Fne  to  my  arms,  my  Sycorax   ^  ; 
lk»l(l  in  t)jy  rulit  we  mount  onr  throne. 
And  all  the  i-<lan<l  is  onr  own." 

Well — ioith  they  rode,  l>oth  squire  and  Joh« 
T!f  re  niii^ht  a  Horid  bard  make  known, 
ilis  hor-:i.''s  vii-tnes,  and  his  own; 
A  thou^and  prodi.L^ies  advance. 
Retailing  every  circumstance. 

'  See  Diyden's  Tempest,  altered  from  Shakei- 
puare. 
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But  I,  who  nm  not  over-nW, 

And  aiw.iy-j  love  to  be  coiu'i'^e, 
Shall  It't  the  courteous  render  '^nes«? 
Tliesqui.e's  accouUTments  and  tlre?s. 

Suppose  we  then  the  -xenll?  yuulh 
T.aifl  at  her  feet,  aU  love,  all  truth  ; 
Haran^uiiiej  it  in  verse  and  pr'>s?», 
A  mount  her  foreheail  whitj-,  with  snows, 
Her  cheeks  the  lily  and  the  rose; 
Her  ivtjr\'  teeth,  her  coral  lips, 
Her  well-turn'd  ears,  whose  ruhy  tips 
AlTord  a  thousand  compliments, 
Which  he,  fond  youth,  profusely  vents : 
The  pretty  dimple  in  her  chin, 
The  den  of  Love,  who  lurks  within. 
But,  oh  !  the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
Nor  stars,  nor  Moon,  nor  Sun  suflifc, 
He  vows,  protests,  raves,  sinks,  and  dies. 
Much  of  her  breasts  he  si>oke,  and  hair,     , 
In  terms  most  elegant  and  rare ; 
CaU'd  her  the  cjoddess  he  ador'd, 
And  in  heroie  fustian  soar'd. 
"For,  thouirh  the  youth  could  well  explain 
His  mind  in  a  more  humble  strain  ; 
Yet  Ovid  and  the  wits  ap  ee, 
Tliat  a  true  lover's  speech  sIkjuUI  be 
In  rapture  and  in  simile. 
Imagine  now,  all  p  lints  put  right. 
The  jfiddles  and  the  wedding-nipht ; 
r.aeh  noisy  steeple  rock'd  v.  ".ili  glee. 
And  ever>'  bard  sujig  merrdy  : 
Gay  pleasure  wanton'd  uneonlm'd, 
The  men  all  dr«mk,  the  W(»mrn  kind  : 
Clod -Hall  did  ne'er  so  fine  ap])ear, 
Floating  in  posset  aiid  strong  beer. 

(kjme,  Muse,  thou  slatttru  lv»use.W!re.  t(  It, 
Whert!  's  our  friend  John  !  I  hope  he  's  ucll ; 
Well  !  Ay,  as  any  man  can  be. 
With  Su^au  m  thr  g:di«Ty. 
Sue  was  a  lass  buxom  and  t"uht. 
The  ehamlH'rmaid  and  fa\oniite  ;• 
Juicy  and  yoinig,  ju^-*  tit  for  man. 
Thus  ti)o  ^ut^t  dialogiif^  bcgnn. 

*'  Lard,  sir,"  (juuth  Sue,  "  how  bn>k,  bow  gay, 
How  spruce  our  mast«>r  look'd  to-day  I 
I'm  sure  no  king  w?>  eVr  so  fine, 
No  sun  more-  gloriouslv  ctifi  siiim." 

**  Alas,  my  dear,  ail  is  iim»  pA,\ 
That  glistrrs,  as  1  'vc  road  of  ( Id, 
And  all  the  wise  ai;d  learned  .ay, 
The  best  is  not  xvii]  oMt  allay." 

"   Well,  ma^t^^r  .l"l:u,  nam-   if  you  can 
A  more  Hcconrpli^b'd  genlieir.aii. 
I'oside  (else  may  I  ne\er  tiuive) 
'':  'lo  be<t  u<)0<Lnatur'd  s-rjuire  alive.'' 
(Joim  shnigg'd.  and  sho..k  his  head.)     ♦•  Nay  sure 
\<-)n  by  your  lookiig  so  dennirc 
Have  leariit  ^onw  stc.-t  i'.uit  ;  if  so,  | 

Tell  nie,  good  ,T.,1in,  ii-^y  pr  ytlu  «'  do. 
Tell  nie,  I  ^ay,  1  1  -n^  u>  ki-'w. 

Sr.fe  ns  tliy  I'old  in  thy  stron-j;  !'o\',  , 

This  breast  llie  dark  b  |Mi,it  hn  k^,  i 

These  lii)S  no  se<Tets  shall  revt  al.'"  I 

•*  Well — let  me  tirsf  adix  my  heal  :"  | 

Then  ki'^s'il  the  >~oft  obligiirr  i''i'".  i 

"  r»u<  lioid— !:ou  I  mv<  ii':«r  voM  swe.ir, 
Lv  i>."l  '  otir  \lruin  charms  below,  | 

I\i<  ni<u:rJ  e'erth.^  tal<-  shall  ku>u.''  ; 

S!i<-  s.'.nre,  tii'ii  tlois  tiie  c.'nn  n;    kiiav**,  , 

W^.       .^  ' t  :..:r;.^;iin'..  ...',    "  ( 


Proceeds :  *•  Why— faith  -and  troftb>  dear  Sue, 

This  jewel  has  a  flaw,  Vis  true ; 
My  master  's  generous,  and  all  that, 

Not  faulty  but  unfortunate." 

"  \\'hy  will  you  keep  one  in  suspcnce  ? 

Why  teaze  one  thus  ?"— **  Have  patience. 

The  yc.uth  has  failings,  there  's  no  doubt. 

And  who,  my  Suky,  i^" without  ? 

But  should  you  tell — nay  that  I  dread"— 

"  By  Heaven,  and  by  my  maidenhead— 

Now  speak,  speak  quick." — "  He  who  denies 

Those  pouting  lips,  those  roguish  eyes, 

Must  sure  be  moit*  than  man — ^thenknow. 

My  dearest,  siijce  you  *11  have  it  so  j 

My  master  Wdil  not  only  talks 

Mu<di  in  his  sbep,  but  also  walks ; 

Walks  many  a  winter  night  alone. 

This  way  and  that,  up  stairs  and  down: 

Now,  if  disturb'd,  if  by  surprise 

He  *s  rous'd,  and  slumbt^rs  quit  his  eyes; 

Lord,  how  I  tremble  !  how  1  dread 

To  speak  it  I  Thrice  beneath  the  bed, 

Alas  !  to  save  my  life  I  fled  : 

And  twice  lK*hind  the  door  I  crept. 

And  once  out  of  the  window  leapt. 

No  ranging  bedlam  just  got  loose 

Is  half  so  mad  ;  about  the  house 

Frantic  he  runs ;  each  eye-ball  glares. 

He  raves,  he  foams,  he  wildly  stares  ; 

The  family  before  him  flies, 

Whoe'er  is  overtaken  dies. 

Opiat(\s,  and  breath  ng  of  a  vein, 

Scarce  stttlc  hisdistcinj)cr'd  brain. 

And  bring  him  to  hinvM-lf  again. 

But,  if  not  cross'd,  if  let  alone 

To  take  his  fi\)lic,  and  be  gone  ; 

Soon  he  returns  from  whence  he  came. 

No  lamb  more  inn<jcent  and  tame." 

Thus  having  gain'd  her  point,  to  bed 
In  haste  the  flickering  cipsy  fled  j 
The  ])nngent  secri  t  in  her  breast 
Cavc  such  sliarp  pangs,  she  eoidd  not  rest : 
I'lim'd,  charg'd,  and  cock'd,  her  next  desii-^ 
Was  to  pn'>ent,  and  to  give  lire, 
Sleeplts-i  the  tortiir'd  Susan  lay, 
Tov>inu'  and  tumbling  eveiy  way, 
Impatient  tor  tlu;  dawn  of  dM\\ 
S  >  laboui-s  in  the  sacred  shade. 
Full  of  the  iiod,  the  J)«dp!iic  maid  : 
.So  wind,  in  hyporondri^N  p<  nt,    * 
Struggles  and  heaves  to  t'md  a  vent  ; 
In  labvrinths  intricate  it  ri>ars. 
Now  downwanl  sniks,  then  upward  soars; 
Til'  urn  a^y  patient  groans  in  vam, 
No  conlials  can  relieve  his  pain  ; 
Tdl  at  the  po-tern  gate,  enlarg'd, 
The  l)»n-stin.i  thunder  is  <liscliar^"d. 
M  last  th"  h  ippy  hour  was  come. 
When  calPd  into  her  la<ly's  ro<mi ; 
Scarce  thn  e  pins  stuck  into  her  gown. 
But  out  it  ho'K,  aed  ail  is  kno^n. 
Nor  idle  lonj;  the  secret  lies, 
V\u\\\  mouth  to  mouth  improv'd  it  flies, 
Vu  I  grows  amain  in  str«'Tiirth  and  size  : 
!■  >!•  Tame,  at  tir>t  (,f  pigmy  l)irth, 
\Vidk-<  cautiously  on  uiv^lher  Iviit.'i; 
But  soon  {-'-  a'uv  ..t  l*;u(ls  have  said) 
'w  el  i\v\^  \\  v'  J  ;  't  1  i'!t  s  her  head. 
To  eon  I  -il  It  •  \  The  /I'ss'p-,  went, 
j^J  el  !:u  l.-r  •.  I.  »»a-.  president  j 
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Th"*  nffair  is  tmndied  pro  aiwl  con^ 
Much  breath  is  spent,  fe^'  con  luosts  won, 
At  JencrtJi  dame  Hobb,  to  end  the  strife. 
And  matiam  Blouse  the  parson's  wife, 
in  tliis  with  one  consent  agree, 
That,  since  Ah'  «fteot  was  Innacv 
If  wak'd,  it  were  by  much  the  best, 
"Not  to  disturb  him  in  the  lea-^t ; 
Fv'n  let  him  ramble  if  he  please^ 
Troth,  'tis  a  comical  disease  ; 
The  worst  is  to  himself :  when  cnl4 
And  shhrering  he  returns,  then  fold 
The  va/^rantin  your  arms:  he  'II  rest 
With  pleasure  on  your  glowiiii?  breast. 
Madam  approved  of  this  advice, 
Issued  her  orders  in  a  trice  ; 
**  That  none  he  ncrforlli  presume  to  stir. 
Or  thwart  th'  uiih.ippy  wanderer.'* 

John,  when  his  n»a  iter's  knock  he  heard, 
Sjon  in  the  drisv;ni;-ror)m  appt^ar'd. 
Archly  he  kxiUM,  aiil  slily  leer'd. 
•*  What  came  ?"  says  Wild.     "  Oh  !  ncA-er  uaor^ 
Plu  as.ints  and  partridtre  in  irreat  store  j 
1  wish  your  a!ji!iiMnit:oii  last  !" 
And  then  rev«  aid  how  all  had  past. 
>i'«Tit  thought  it  j)i<»t>er  to  explain 
His  plot,  Jni<l  li'j.v  he  laid  his  train  : 
•*  The  coast  ife  cl'  ar,  sir,  >o  in  poaee, 
Ko dragon  guards  the  c:oM«'n  fleece." 

Here,  Muse,  let  salile  Ni;^hr  a.lvance, 
Df  scribe  her  state  with  ekf^aiicv; 
.Around  her  <larK  pavilion  spread 
The  clouds;  witii  }H)pi)ies  crown  her  head; 
K'.'te  well  her  owj^,  and  bats  uObivUc  j 
-Call  her  an  JPAh\<n>\Au  queen  ; 
Or,  if  you  think  'twill  mend  my  tale, 
C:iil  her  a  wid<»tv  with  a  veil  ; 
Of  spectres  and  hol).ir»)l)'.iua  tell, 
Or  say  'twar  inidnidit,  'tis  as  welL 
Well  then — 'twas  mi  Inight,  as  was  snid. 
When  Wild  starts  ujjriilit  in  Itis  brd, 
Leaps  out,  and,  \vitlu»ut  mere  ado, 
Takes  in  his  room  a  luni  or  tuu; 
Opening:  the  dui^r,  s(K»n  out  lir  <  alk-^:, 
And  to  t'le  next  a]»aitiri<'nt  ualK^  ; 
\\  here  on  her  back  t'lrrv  l:iy  p^-  t  S:ie, 
Alas  I  friend  Jolm,  she  diiMuit  of  von. 
Wak'd  wtih  t!ie  n'.i-c.  hvT  luarter  kouwn. 
By  mnon-liu'lit  an.l  iii^  b.oca'^t- •-■^•v. n, 
Kriqhletl  she  daits  n  »t  scream,  in  b-d 
She  sink«,  and  <!'wn  slic  p.»t)S    her  licnrl; 
The  curtains  u'rntly  drav^n,  li<-  ^prin  ;>> 
Between  the  shc.t.s,  then  closely  cl;n>:s. 
Now,  Muse,  relate  wiiat  iiit'ie  he  did  ; 
il'»l  1,  IinpuJciicc  ! — it  mnst  be  hid  !  — 
He  di«l — as  any  mnn  would  do 
In  such  a  ease — Did  he  n-t,  Sue  ? 
Tnen  up  into  the  <r arret  t!ies. 
Where  Joan,  and  J)ol,  and  Betty  liefi; 
A  leash  of  lasses  all  to^'tthcr, 
And  in  the  doj;-days — iu  hot  weather; 
Why,  faith,  'twas  hard — he  did  his  best, 
And  loft  to  Providence  the  rest. 
Onitent  the  passive  creatures  lie, 
Yor  who  in  duty  could  deny  ? 
\^"as  non-resistance  ever  thought 
By  modem  casviists  a  fault  ? 
W«  re  not  her  orders  strict  and  plain  ? 
All  4,1ru^glinj  dangerous  aiid  vaiu  ? 


Well,  down  our  yoonker  trips  aj^^am^ 

Mtich  wishing,  as  he  reel'd  alonsr. 

For  some  rich  cordial  warm  and  strong. 

In  bed  he  quickly  tumbled  then. 

Nor  wak'd  next  morn  till  after  ten. 

Thus  ni;^ht  by  night  he  led  his  life. 

Blessing  all  females  but  his  wife ; 

Much  work  upon  his  hands  there  lay. 

More  bills  were  drawn  than  he  could  pay; 

No  lawyer  drn<lgM  so  hard  as  hej 

In  Easter  Term,  or  Hillary  ; 

But  lawyers  labour  for  their  fee,: 

Here  no  self-interest  or  gain, 

The  pleasure  balance;^  thepain# 

So»the  great  sultan  walks  among 

His  tn>op  of  lasses  fitir  and  young : 

So  the  town-bull  in  0]!**ntide, 

His  lowing  lovers  by  his  side, 

Revels  at  large  in  nature's  right, 

Curb'd  by  no  law,  but  appetite : 

Frisking  his  tail,  he  roves  at  pleasure, 

And  knows  no  stint,  and  keeps  no  measurt. 

But  now  the  ninth  Revolving  Moon 
(Alas  !  it  came  an  age  too  soon ; 
Curse  on  each  hasty  fleeting  night ') 
Some  odd  discoveries  brought  to  light. 
Strange  tympanies  the  women  seize. 
An  epidemical  disease; 
Madam  herself  with  these  might  pass 
For  a  clean-shap'd  and  taper  lass. 
Twas  vain  to  hide  th*  apparent  load. 
For  hoops  were  not  then  n-la-mwicy 
Sue,  beinij:  qiu  stion'd,  and  haixl  pressM, 
BInbb<  rini;  the  naked  truth  confess 'd  : 
•*  A\'ere  not  your  orders  most  severe, 
That  none  should  sttip  his  night-rareer  ? 
And  who  <hu-stuake  him?  Troth,  not  I ; 
I  was  not  then  preparM  todie." 

**  WcH  Sue,  '*  said  she,"  thou  shalt  have  grace. 
Hut  then  this  night  I  take  thy  place, 
Thou  mine,  my  night-cloaths  on  thy  head. 
Soon  shall  he  have  thee  safe  in  bed  : 
Lie  still,  and  stir  not  on  thy  life, 
l^it  do  the  }ienancc  of  a  wife; 
Mucli  pleasure  hast  thou  had  ;  at  last 
"lis  pntper  for  thy  sins  to  fast." 

This  point  a;.'TCed,  to  he<l  she  went. 
Am'.  Sue  crept  in,  hut  ill-content ; 
N)ou  a.>  lir  a  vustoni'd  hour  was  comc. 
The  yoiitiker  sally'd  from  his  room, 
'!'o  Su -s  .ipaitnicnt  whipt  away. 
And  iik^-  a  lion  seiz'd  his  prey; 
She  chisp'd  liiin  in  her  lonuiuu^arms, 
S!iarp-set,  she  teasted  on  his  charms, 
lie  did  whate'er  he  could  ;  hut  more 
Was  yet  U»  do,  encore^  encore ! 
I  aiu  would  he  now  elope,  she  claspt 
Him  still,  no  burr  e'er  stuck  so  fast. 
At  length  the  morn  with  envious  ligiit 
Disciiver'd  all :  in  wliat  sad  plight 
Poor  man,  belay!  abash'd,  for  shame 
He  could  not  speak,  not  ev'n  one  lame 
Rxcu-e  was  left.     She,  with  a  grace 
That  gave  n''W'  beantios  to  her  fa<?e. 
And  wi'h  a  knid  ohligi:v/  air, 
(Always  succis>fnl  in  the  fair) 
Thus  soon  u  li  v'd  him  from  despair. 
**  All  I  u»  niTous  youth,  i»ard<in  a  fault, 
No  fo*j!i»l>  i-alousy  ha*  taught ; 
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*Tis  your  own  crime,  open  as  day. 
To  your  conviction  paves  the  way. 
Oh  !  might  this  stratagem  regain 
Your  love  '  let  me  not  plead  in  vain  ; 
Something  to  gratitude  is  due. 
Have  I  not  given  all  to  you  ?" 

Tom  star'd,  look'd  pale,  then  in  great  haste 
Slipped  on  his  gown ;  yet  thus  at  last 
S}Kike  faintly,  as  amaz'd  he  stood, 
**  1  will,  my  dear,  be  very  good." 


HAPPY  DISAPPOINTMENT: 

A  TALB. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  belles  and  beaux 
Left  masquerades  and  puppet-shows. 
Deserted  ombre  and  basset, 
At  Jonathan's  to  squeeze  and  sweat ; 
When  sprightly  rakes  forsook  champaign, 
The  play-house,  and  the  meri^  main. 
Good  mother  Wyburn  and  the  stews. 
To  smoke  with  brokers,  stink  with  Jews: 
In  fine,  when  all  the  world  run  mad 
<A  storj^  not  less  true  than  sad) ; 
Ked  Smart,  a  virtuous  youth,  well  known 
To  all  this  chaste  and  sober  town, 
Oot  every  ]>enny  he  could  rally, 
To  try  his  fortune  in  Change-Alley : 
In  haste  to  loll  in  coach  and  six, 
!Bou£jht  bulls  and  bears,  play'd  twenty  tricks. 
Amongst  his  brother  lunatics. 
Transported  at  his  first  success, 
A  thousand  whims  his  fancy  bless, 
With  scenes  of  future  happiness. 
How  frail  are  all  our  joys  below  ! 
Weredazzliup:  meteors, flash  and  show  ! 
Oh,  Fortune  '  false  deceit  in  I  whore  ! 
Caught  in  thy  trap  with  thousands  more. 
He  found  his  rhino  sunk  and  fjonc, 
^limself  a  bankrupt,  and  unilune. 
^^ed  could  not  well  dipc«t  this  chancre. 
Torc'd  in  tiie  worltl  at  iar^c  to  raiipe  ; 
^With  BabePs  nuinanh  turn'd  to  icrass, 
W<ai'd  it  not  l>reak  an  heart  of  brass  ? 
Tis  vain  to  ^ob  ai  'I  hang"  the  lip  j 
One  penny  left,  he  buys  a  slip, 
At  ciice  his  life  and  cares  to  lose, 
Vinler  his  ear  he  lits  the  noi»se. 
An  hfK.k  in  an  old  wall  he  spies, 
To  that  the  ftital  rope  he  ties  : 
3jke  Ciniius  n<iw,  at  one  hold  leap. 
He  plunnM  into  thv  irapirmueej); 
Nor  did  lie  d'.iiht  in  IK II  to  tlnd, 
Dealings  m-  r  '  ju^t,  and  friends  more  kind. 
As  lie  i)ei;an  to  twist  and  sprawl, 
The  l«x>*;cn<l  stones  Imak  from  the  wall; 
X)(»wn  «lro}>s  the  rake  ujxm  the  sjx)t. 
Anil  after  him  an  t  artheii  pet : 
J'crlin};  he  ruse,  n!i<l  ^Mz'd  aroimd, 
And  j^av.'  l!ie  crock  Vw  on  the;  ground  ; 
Sur|'i'i7/d,  a'nax.M,  ut  this  odd  .si^ht, 
Treinlilinir,  \ir  broke  it  in  a  friirht : 
When,  I  »  !  al  once  eauie|jonnnir  IkftU 
Ing«jt>j,  and  pearls,  aud  ijcms  of  wortk. 


O'erjoy'd  with  Fortune's  kind  beqnest. 
He  tiKik  the  birds,  but  h'ft  the  nest  j 
And  then,  iv  spy  what  nii^^ht  ensue. 
Into  a  ne'p,hl)ouring  wood  withdrew  ; 
Nor  waited  lonar.     For  s»>on  he  sees 
A  tall  black  man  skulk  through  the  tree*; 
He  knew  him  by  his  shuiliing  pace. 
His  threatl-hare  coat  and  hatchet  &ce: 
And  who  the  devil  should  it  be, 
Bat  sanclify'd  sir  Timothy  ! 
His  uncle  by  his  mother's  side. 
His  guardian,  and  his  faithful  guide. 
This  driveling  knight,  with  pockets  full. 
And  proud  as  any  great  Mogid, 
For  his  w  ise  conduct  had  been  made 
Director  of  the  jobbing  trade ; 
And  h-ul  most  piously  drauTi  in 
Po^)r  Ned  and  all  his  nearest  kin. 
The  jrrecdy  fo-ils  laid  out  their  gold, 
AjuI  bought  the  very  stock  he  sold ; 
Thus  the  kind  knave  convey'd  their  pelf, 
J>y  /i' c:!S  jHJCiis,  to  himself; 
And,  to  secure  the  spoils  he  got, 
lovm'dthis  contrivance  of  the  pot. 
Here  every  night,  and  every  mom. 
Devout  as  any  monk  new  shorn, 
Tlu;  prostrate  hy{)Ocrite  implores 
Just  Heaven  to  bless  his  hidden  stores  ; 
Ihi:,  when  he  saw  dear  mammon  flown, 
Tl.e  plunder'd  hive,  the  hon<  y  gone, 
Nojilt"  d  hully,  no  bUk'd  hack. 
No  thief  when  beadles  flay  his  back. 
No  losing  rook, -no  carted  whore. 
No  sailor  \\heii  the  billows  roar, 
Wr.h  su<  'i  a  grace  e'er  curs'd  and  swore. 
'Mien,  as  ht?  por'd  upon  the  v^round, 
Art!  tr.rn'd  his  'nacgard  c  y<;s  around, 
Tiie  iialter  at  his  fett  he  spy'd, 
"  And  is  this  all  that  's  Irft  ?"  he  cry'd : 
"  AtM  I  thus  paid  for  all  my  cares, 
My  I',  ctwrcs,  repetitions,  ])raycrs  ? 
'  f  i>  well — tlkre  's  soinrthmo:  sav'd  at  lea^^t, 
\\  olcome,  thou  faithful,  friendly  guest; 
It'  I  mu-*:  hang,  no\\  all  is  lost, 
'  i  'N  clicaper  at  another's  cost; 
T'»  tio  it  at  my  own  e\[>en'<e. 
Would  lie  d.ownriul't  (  xtra\agance.'* 
j    rh\;s  comforted,  without  a  tear, 
ll(!  fix'a  tlie  noMse  h<  neath  his  ear, 
'io  the  lu  xt  i»>ujili  tliei-<jpehe  ty'd, 
Ai.d  1  mM  heroically dy'd. 
Ned,  who  In  liind  a  spreading  tree, 
Koiie!  1  till-  tii'Lri-comedy, 
V^'ith  In  art)  CVS  rs  luivz  hi-^  knell, 
An  !  hid  liim  lhu<  his  last  farewell. 
''\   as  it  nol,  uncle,  very  kind, 
In  nv\  lo  !,  uvr  iho  rope  behind? 
A  !■  .i^<\v  so  we!!  ;.t.  4  uv'd. 
For  all  the  gratitude  I  ow'd. 
Ad',  u,  sir  Tim  ;  hy  Heaven's  decree, 
S>  til  ni;iy  thy  bretliren  follow  thee. 
In  the  sar.ie  irlorions  manner  swing, 
\Vin..)iit  Mil.-  iii-.-nd  to  cut  the  string; 
Tl-  5t  Ik  lice  rapacious  knaves  njay  know^ 
Jubticj  is  always  sure,  though  slow.'* 
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A  PADLOCK  FOR  THE  MOUTH: 


Jack  Dimfls  was  a  merry  Made, 

Young,  amorous^  witty,  aod  well  -made ; 

•*  Discreet  ?".^Hold,  sir — nay,  as  1  live 

My  friend,  you  *re  too  inquisitive  : 

Discretion,  all  men  must  agree. 

Is  a  most  shining  quality, 

Which  like  leaf-gold  makes  a  great  show« 

And  thinly  spread  sets-off  a  beau. 

But,  sir,  to  put  you  out  of  pain. 

Our  younker  had  not  half  a  grain, 

A  leaky  blab,  rash,  faithless,  ^n. 

The  victories  his  eyes  had  wun. 

As  soon  as  e'er  obtain'd,  were  known :  . 

For  trophies  rear'tl,  tlie  deed  proclaim. 

Spoils  hung  on  h)i;h  expose  the  dame, 

Aiud  love  is  sacriticM  U>  tame. 

Such  insolence  the  sex  alarms, 

The  female  world  is  up  in  arms; 

Th*  outrageous  Bacchanals  combine, 

And  brandish'd  tongues  in  concert  join. 

Unhappy  youth  !  where  wilt  thou  go 

T*  escape  so  terrible  a  foe  ? 

Seek  shelter  on  the  Libyan  shore. 

Where  tigers  and  where  lions  roar  ? 

Sleep  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 

And  trust  the  wily  crocodile  ? 

Tis  vain  to  shun  a  woman's  hate, 

Hea\'y  the  blow,  and  sure  as  fate. 

Phyllis  appeared  among  the  crow'd. 

But  not  so  talkative  and  loud, 

W  ith  silence  and  with  care  supprcsl 

The  flowing  vengeance  in  her  breast, 

Rejiolv'd,  by  strata j?em  and  art, 

To  make  the  saucy  villain  smart. 

The  cunning  baggage  had  prepar'd 

Pomatum,  of  the  tinist  lard. 

With  strong  astringents  niix'd  the  mess, 

Alom,  and  \itriol,  ^.  X 

Arsenic,  and  bole.     But  I  want  time 

To  turn  all  Quincy  into  rhyme, 

Twould  make  my  diction  too  sublime. 

Her  grandame  this  receipt  lia<l  tau;4ht, 

Wliicli  Bendo  from  Orand  Cairo  brought, 

An  able  styptic  (as  'tis  >ri'u\) 

To  soder  a  crack'd  niaidcahead. 

This  ointment  beinj;  duly  made. 

The  jilt  upon  her  toilet  Ini'l: 

The  sauntering  cully  soon  appears, 

As  usual,  vows,  protests,  and  s  a  tars; 

Careless  an  opt  ra  tune  he  Innns, 

Plunders  her  patch-box,  breaks  lier  couibs. 

As  up  and  dow  n  the  monkey  play'd, 

His  hand  upon  the  box  he  laid, 

The  fatal  box.     Pleas'd  with  her  v,\Ws, 

Tlie  trtachennis  Pandora  smiles. 

«*  What 's  this  ?"  cries  Jack.  "  That  Ik»x  !"said  bhi 

♦*  Pomatum ;  what  else  should  il  be  r" 

But  here  'tis  fit  my  reader  knows 

*Twas  March,  when  blustering;  Boreas  bh)ws, 

Siem  enemy  to  ih-Aits  ami  Ikmux. 

His  lips  were  sor:^ ;  rou^h,  pointed j  torn. 

The  coral  bri^tletl  like  a  thorn. 

Pleab'd  with  a  cure  so  a-propos, 

jSot  jealviu  of  io  fair  a  foe, 


The  healing  dDttnent  thick  he  qpread. 

And  every  gaping  cranny  fed. 

His  chops  bcgua  to  glow  and  shoot 

He  strove  to  speak,  but,  oh !  was  mute. 

Mute  as  a  fish,  all  he  could  stram. 

Were  some  horse  gutturals  forc'd  with  pain* 

He  stamps,  he  raves,  be  sobs,  he  sighs. 

The  tears  ran  trickling  fifom  his  eyes  ; 

He  thought  but  could  not  speak  a  curs^ 

His  lips  were  drawn  into  a  purse. 

Madam  no  longer  could  contaui. 

Triumphant  joy  bursts  out  amain ; 

She  laughs,  she  screams,  the  house  is  lais^d^ 

Through  all  the  street  th*  aflair  is  blaz'd  i 

In  shoals  now  all  the  neighbours  come^ 

Laugh  out,  and  press  into  the  room* 

Sir  Harry  Taudry  and  his  bride, 

Miss  Tulip  deck'd  in  all  her  pride  ; 

Wise  Madam  Frotli,  and  wklow  Babble, 

Coquettes  and  prudes,  a  mighty  rabble. 

So  great  a  concourse  neW  was  known 

At  Smithficld,  when  a  monster  's  shown; 

When  bears  dance  jiugs  with  comely  miei^ 

When  witty  Punch  atlorns  the  scene. 

Or  frolic  Pug  plays  Harlequin. 

In  vain  he  strives  to  hide  his  head. 

In  vain  he  creeps  behind  the  bed. 

Ferreted  thence,  expos'd  to  view, 

Tlic  crowd  their  clamorous  shouts  renew  i 

A  tliousand  taunts,  a  thousand  jeers. 

Stark  dumb,  the  passive  creature  hean. 

No  perjur'd  villain  nnil'd  on  high, 

And  pelted  in  the  pillory. 

His  face  besmoar'H,  jiiseyes,  his  chops. 

With  rotten  eggs  and  turnip-tops. 

Was  e'er  so  niaul'd.     Phyllis,  at  last,  . 

T<^  pay  him  for  offences  past. 

With  sneering  malice  in  her  face. 

Thus  spoke,  and  gave  the  cmip  de  grace  : 

"  I^nl !  how  demure,  and  how  precise 

He  looks  !  silence  becomes  the  wise* 

Vile  toni^iie  !  its  master  to  betray. 

But  now  the  prisoner  must  obey, 

I've  lock'd  the  door,  and  keep  the  key. 

lAKwn  hence,  what  ancrrv  woman  can, 

When  wron[^'d  by  that  false  tmitor  man  ; 

Who  boasts  «)ur  favours,  soon  or  late. 

The  treacherous  blab  shall  feel  our  hate" 


THE 

WISE  BUILDER: 


Wish  Socrates  hail  built  a  farm, 
Little,  convuiitnt,  snutr,  and  warm, 

StcuiM  from  rain  and  wind: 
A  tralUuit  wiii^perM  in  his  ear, 
"  Shall  the  threat  Socrates  live  here, 

'j"o  this  mean  cell  confm'd  ?" 
"  The  fiiniitiire  's  iny  chiefest  care,** 
R(^-ply'd  the  satje  ;  "  here  's  room  to  spare, 

-'  S\v<.ct  sir,  for  1  and  you  ; 
W'hrn  tliis  with  faiLhfnl  iriends  i:,  fill'd. 
An  anijiler  palace  I  shall  biiiM  ; 

*'  Till  then,  tliiik  cot  must  do.* 
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TAB  TItUB  tiB 

OF  THE  LOOKING-GLASS. 


Tom  Cabepvl  had  a  son  and  keir. 

Exact  his  shape,  genteel  his  air, 

Adonis  was  not  half  so  inir. 

But  then,  alas !  his  daughter  Jane 

Was  but  so-so,  a  little  plain. 

In  mam*s  apartment,  as  one  day 

The  little  romp  and  hoyden  play. 

Their  faces  m  the  glass  they  TiewM, 

Which  then  upon  her  toilet  Stood ; 

Where,  as  Narcissus  vain,  the  boy 

Beheld  each  rising  charm  with  joy ; 

With  partial  eyes  suney'd  himself. 

But  for  his  sister,  poor  brown  elf. 

On  her  the  self-enamour'd  chit 

Was  very  lavish  of  his  wit 

She  bore,  alas !  whate'er  she  could. 

But  'twas  too  mu^  for  flcsli  and  blood  ; 

What  female  ever  had  the  grace 

To  pardon  scandal  on  her  face  ? 

Disconsolate  away  sho  flies, 

And  at  her  daddy's  fett  she  lies; 

Sighs,  sobs,  and  .irro'tn*:,  calls  to  her  aid. 

And  tears,  tliat  rradily  obey'd  ; 

Then  aggravates  the  vile  oft'ence, 

Exertini;  all  her  eloquence  : 

The  caiisi*  th'  indulgent  father  heard, 

And  culprit  summou'd  soon  appeared  ; 

S->nie  tok(  ns  of  i'  inorse  h»^  sliow'd, 

And  proniis'd  larg«  !y  tu  be  good. 

As  both  the  triuier  father  pressed 

With  equal  anionr  to  his  bic.ist, 

And  smiling  ki>s'd,  *'  Let  there  bo  peace,'* 

Said  he;  "  let  broils  and  discord  cease  : 

**  Each  day,  my  children,  thus  employ 

The  faithful  mirror;  you,  my  boy, 

KeuHinber  that  no  vice  disgrace 

The  gift  of  Heaven,  that  beauteous  face  ; 

And  you,  my  girl,  take  special  care 

Your  want  of  beauty  to  reppjr 

By  virtue,  wiiich  alone  is  fair.'* 


MAHOMET  ALI  BEG : 

OR,    TICK    FAITHFI'L    MINISTER    OF    STA  TI. 

A  LONG  descent,  and  noble  blood, 
Is  but  a  vain  fantastic  gctod, 
Unless  with  inbred  virtues  join'd, 
Au  hi»nt  '^t,  brave,  an<l  goncnxis  mind. 
All  that  our  anct  stoi-s  have  dvuie, 
Kations  reliev'tl,  and  battles  \u»n; 
The  trophies;  ol  each  bloody  l\*  Id, 
i\u\  only  then  true  honour  yield, 
"When,  like  Argyll,  we  s^oru  to  owe, 
And  paj-  that  lustre  tht  y  bestow; 
But,  if,  a  mean  degenerate  race, 
Slothful  we  flint,  and  slack  our  pace. 
Lag  in  the  glorious  course  of  fame. 
Their  great  achievements  we  disclaim. 
Some  lM)ld  pleb'ian  s'X)n  shall  rise, 
Stretcli  to  the  goal,  and  win  the  ])rize. 
For,  since  the  t'ormiiig  hand  of  old, 
C'abt  all  mankiiid  in  the  same  mold; 


Since  no  distinguished  clan  is  blest 

With  finer  porcelain  than  the  rest; 

And  since  in  all  the  ruling  mind 

Is  of  the  same  celestial  kind; 

Tis  etlucation  shows  the  way  ' 

Each  latent  beauty  to  display; 

Each  happy  genius  brings  to  light, 

Conccal'd  iKsfore  in  shades  of  night : 

So  diamonds  from  the  gloomy  mine, 

Tautiht  by  the  workman's  hand  to  shine. 

On  Cloe's  ivory  lH>^m  blaze. 

Or  grace  tUe  crown  with  brilliant  rays. 

Merit  obscure  shall  rai««  its  head. 

Though  dark  obstructing  clouds  o'erspread; 

Herot  s,  as  yet  uuRuug,  s»liall  fi^ht 

For  slaves  oppress Vi,  and  injm-'d  right; 

And  able  statesmen  prop  the  throne. 

To  Battle-Abbcy-Roll  '  unknown. 

Sha  Abbas,  with  supreme  command. 
In  Persia  reigii'd,  and  bless'd  the  land  ; 
A  mighty  prince,  valiant,  and  wise. 
Expert,  with  shaq)  discerning  eyes, 
To  lind  tnic  virtue  in  disguise. 
Hunting  (it  seems)  was  his  delight, 
Hisi«)y  by  day,  his  dream  by  night: 
The  sport  of  all  the  brave  and  b«)ld, 
IVoin  Xiinrod,  who,  in  daysof  old, 
Made  men  as  well  as  beasts  his  prey. 
To  mightier  George,  whose  milder  sway 
(Jiad  happy  crowds  witli  pride  obey. 
In  qiuM  of  his  Tk  rcc  savage  foc»s. 
Before  the  Sun  the  monarch  rose. 
The  eri/ly  lion  to  enga:j:e, 
Tiy  baying  dogs  provok<l  to  rage; 
In  the  ("lose  tliickct  to  explore. 
And  push  from  thence  the  bristled  boar: 
Or  to  piu-siie  tlk^  (lyinii  deer, 
WhiK-  detp-mo-.ith'd  hminds  the  vallies  cheer; 
.Vnd  Echo  from  iei)eating  hills 
Hi**  heart  with  joy  re^l'iiiijlcd  tills. 

Lnder  a  rcR-k's  prc»i';cttni;  sl)a<le, 
A  shepUt  rd  boy  his  seat  had  made, 
Happy  nsC'ro^^us  on  histiirone, 
'{'he  riches  of  the  world  his  own. 
Cont'.nton  mortals  here  below, 
Is  all  that  Hcawn  can  bestow. 
Ills  crook  and  scrip  were  by  him  laid, 
rpon  hi>  oaten  pijK^  h«'  play'd  ; 
Ills  ll'cks  M'cuit  ly  cou<  lid  around. 
Anil  «iernrd  t »  li.>-teu  to  t!ie  sr>nnd. 
Keturniiig  fro.n  the  cln^*'  one  day. 
The  kiu.1  Uy  ciiaiire  had  lost  his  way  : 
Nor  iru.jiJs,  nor  nobli'S  now  attend  ; 
But  one  yoiinn  l"rd,  bis  l>o>oin  friend. 
Now  tir'd  with  lahour,  spent  with  heat. 
They  s  ic.ght  this  pleasant  c'kjI  retreat; 
The  I  (.y  1.  ap'd  active  fn)m  his  seat. 
And,  with  a  kind  obi i gin:;  grace, 
OtVer'd  the  king  unkr.o.vn  his  place. 
The  l*ersi.m  monarch,  who  so  late. 
Lord  <.r  tile  world,  rul'd  all  in  state  ; 
On  cloth  of  gf)ld  and  tissue  trod, 
Whole  nations  trembling  at  his  no*l ; 
With  diamonds  and  with  rubies  crown'd. 
And  j^irt  with  fawning  slaves  around  ; 


'  A  r.  cord  which  contained  the  names  of  the  cliicf 
inen  inuL  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
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Bebotd  him  notr :  his  canopy 

Th'  Hnpending  rock,  each  shnib,  each  tree, 

That  CTcw  iTpoQ  its  shaggy  brow. 

To  their  ?reat  prince  observaat  bow ; 

Yield,  a»  in  duty  bound,  their  aid, 

.And  bless  him  with  a  friendly  shade, 

<ki  the  bare  fliot,  he  sit<:  alone, 

Ami,  oh  !  would  kincs  this  truth  but  own. 

The  saier  and  the  nobler  throne  ! 

But  where  do  I  digress  ?  'tis  time 

To  check  this  arrogance  of  rhyme. 

As  the  judicious  monarch  view'd 

The  striplinp*8  air,  nor  bold  por  rude, 

With  native  mo<lusty  subdued  ; 

The  blush  that  glow'd  in  all  its  pride 

TJien  trembled  on  his  checks  and  dy'd. 

He  grew  inquisitive  to  tnice 

What  soul  dwelt  in  that  lovely  case : 

To  every  question,  serious,  tray, 

The  youth  reply'd  without  delay  ; 

His  answers  for  the  most  part  right, 

Anfl  taking^,  if  not  apposite : 

liistiidy'd,  unaflected  sense, 

Mix  d  with  his  native  diffidence. 

The  king  was  charm 'd  with  such  a  prize, 

Aud  stood  with  wonder  in  his  eyes ; 

Cimmits  his  treasure  to  the  care 

Of  the  younsc  lord  :  bids  him  not  spare 

For  cost,  or  pains,  t'  enrich  his  breast 

With  all  the  learning  of  the  East. 

He  bow'd,  obey'd,  woll-cloath'd,  well-fed, 

AdJ  with  his  patron's  children  bred  ; 

Still  every  day  the  youth  improv'd. 

By  .i!!  admir'd,  by  all  belov'd. 

Now  the  Hrst  curling  down  began 
To  ;;ive  the  promise  of  a  man  ; 
To  court  he  's  call'd,  empU>yVI,  and  trainM, 
]\\  lower  posts,  yet  still  he  j^aiud 
By  candour,  courtesy,  and  skill, 
The  suhjects'  love,  tiic  king's  c-tx>l-will. 
T'mploy'd  in  g^n*ater  matters  nou, 
K' I  flatteries,  no  bribes,  could  bow 
J  lis  stal»i>orn  soul ;  true  to  his  trust, 
Kifm,  ami  ino'xorably  just, 
In  judg:ment  ripe,  he  s«x>n  becuiue 
A  WaliH^le,  or  a  Walsiiidiain ; 
An:],  wakeful  for  the  public  pence, 
N-  Wrigon  guards  the  golden  llec.cc. 
V.'ith  !  alf  tiiat  vigilance  and  eare. 
His  busy  eyes  krun'd  every  where, 
In  each  dark  selicme  knew  iiow  to  dive, 
Taouirh  cunniu?  Dervisescontiive 
TlK-ir  plots,  dis!^uis'd  witii  sh:\m-;  and  lies, 
AM  eloak'd  willi  real  penuriis. 
Now  bi-ih  in  rank  the  [leer  is  f)ia:fd, 
Ami  Air  Beer  with  titles  grae'd  ; 
Ko  bounds  his  master's  Iwiuitus  know, 
His  su,  liiiii:  e..tVer>  overilww, 
And  he  is  ]nizzlefl  to  bestow  ; 
Viiplpx'd  and  studious  to  contrive 
To  u!i.jiii,  and  how,  not  what  to  give  ; 
His  pious  frauds  coneral  the  name, 
And  skreen  tlin  mwlest  man  from  shame. 
Wlio  e'er  would  heavenly  treasures  laise, 
Mii^t  i^rant  the  boon,  e.-vea[)e  tl.e  \n\\'  >e. 
Jiut  his  iinnieu'^;  and  cndl('>s  i;i'i'i 
No  private  charities  could  drai.i  : 
On  i>uhlic  works  he  Hx'd  his  m'ii.l, 
'Iht  zealous  lj..ud  oi  luiuiau  ki.;  1. 


Convenient  inns  on  €ach  great  ro«d 

At  his  own  pr6per  costs  eudow'd. 

To  weary  caravans  afford 

Refreshment,  both  at  bed  and  board. 

From  Thames,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Rhine, 

Nations  remdte  with  Ali  dine ; 

In  various  tongues  his  Ixjunty  'shiest. 

While  with  surprise  the  stranger  guest     - 

Does  here  on  unbought  dainties  feast: 

5?ee  stately  palaces  arise. 

And  gilded  domes  invade  the  skies. 

Say,  Muse,  what  lords  inhabit  here? 

Nor  favourite  eunueh,  prince,  nor  peer: 

The  p(X)r,  tlic  lame,  the  blind,  the  sick. 

The  ideot,  and  the  lunatic 

He  curb'd  each  river's  swelling  pride. 

O'er  the  reluctant  murmuring  tide 

From  bank  to  bank  his  bridges  stride. 
'  A  tiiou*;and  gracious  dee<ls  were  done, 

Burv'd  in  silence  and  unknoMm. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  years  and  care, 

Slia  Abbas  dy'd;  left  his  young  heir 

Sha  .S<ffi,  unexperieue'd,  raw. 

By  his  stern  fatlier  kept  in  awe  ; 

To  til'  seraglio's  wails  confin'd, 

Barr'd  from  the  cimvei-se  of  mankind. 

Sti-ange  jealousy  I  a  certain  rule. 

To  breed  a  tyrant  and  a  fooL 

Still  Ali  was  prime  minister. 

Rut  had  not  much  his  niaNtcr's  car; 

Walk'd  on  unf.Lthrul  slippery  ground. 

Till  an  oceasion  could  be  found 

I'o  piek  a  quarrel ;  then,  no  doubt. 

As  is  the  nxxle  at  euurt — turn  out. 

Sha  St'lj,  aniontr  cnnuehs  bred, 

With  tiiem  onviis'd,  by  them  was  led; 

IVavdkNs,  iiaif -men  !  in  wht)sr  talsc  lu'ca^ 

Nor  joy,  u^r  love,  nor  frieiuKhip,  rests. 

Tiicir  -vjifto  a'l  iKiiin^^mvv  dv\cll. 

And  r,ig«'  a^  in  t'uir  native  Ilelj  ; 

I'nr,. eoiis>'-.>n-;  :,i  Jhiir  own  d;-t;raee 

l!a<ii  <-.\ct  l.'cn;"  I'icy  woidd  dcbiise, 
I  And  veii'i  Wn'w  si>ken  on  human  race. 
I  This  Ali  foiuid.     Strange  se.isclcSb  lies 
I  Arid  inco;Hi^t(>iit  ealunmics 
I  TIk  y  hii/.  into  the  monarch's  ears, 
I  An. I  lie  JM  lit'vcs  all  that  he  hoars- 
[  "  'Ircat  p!!ii ■••^,"  said  tlvy,  '*  Ah,  yourslave— 
j  Wh'iHi  wr  a.  ':nowled--r'  \\\^r.  and  brave— 
,  "S\  t  panloa  us — \>e  can't  hut  seo 
I  ]'i>  !>onndKss  |)ri.le  and  vaMity: 

Ili^lui  Lt'^  ti:'iin]>h  t)\r  oaeh  tide, 
■  In  li-.'iroAii  cliaun  Is  taught  tf>  t;iide. 

I'.aeh  I).".' ;;  U-,  nod  enrh  la/y  drone, 
'  J  lis  su!)j'-(t,  more  than  yours,  is  grown: 
;AiKi  for  a  palar;^  h-aves  his  e;'!l, 

v.  ii'Tc  ^rr\es  lni^bt  be  i}ronl  to  dv\cll. 

'iis  iaos  fur  travillcrs  provide, 
StraiviATr;  arc  li-^t-'il  on  his  si'in; 
:  J'l  lii>  own  hou^e  how  grand  the  scene! 
Tij^'Ks  and  vchels  are  Um  mean, 
<.'ol(l,  iev;els,  pearls,  unheard  expense  ! 
Siw|K'c'-ci1,  hold,  niatrnilicfnec  ! 
'  ^\'heuee  em  this  d»od  of  nehes  flow  ! 
-  T^vainiK'  liis  aconnts'you  'il  know  ; 

\'our  f\e  on  your  exch'Tjuer  ea-t, 
'  '1\k'  s.-erct  will  eomLM)ut  at  laAt." 
i       Ali  11.  xt  niorii  (for  'twas  lii-.v.ay 
'1''^  line  bel'uio  tiie  daAu  oi'day) 
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Went  early  to  the  coancil-TxMira, 
Prostrate  on  earth,  his  king  ador'd. 
The  king  with  countenance  severe,  ^ 
Look'd  sternly  on  his  minister : 
"  Ail,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  told, 
Creat  treasures,  both  in  gems  and  gold, 
"Were  left,  and  trusted  to  your  care ; 
,  ^ong  these,  obb  gem  exceeding  rare, 
I  long  to  view;  which  was  (they  said) 
A  present  from  the  sultan  made, 
The  finest  that  the  world  e'er  saw, 
White,  large,  and  fair,  without  a  flaw,^ 
Th'  miblemish'd  AH  thus  reply'd, 
•*  Great  sir !  it  cannot  be  deny'd, 
*Tis  brilliant,  beautifnl  and  clear. 
The  great  Mogul  has  not  its  peer. 
Please  it  yDur  majesty,  to  go 
Into  the  treasury  below. 
You  Ml  wonder  at  its  piercing  ray, 
The  Sun  gives  not  a  nobler -day." 

'i'ogether  now  they  all  descend; 
PocMT  All  had  no  other  friend, 
But  a  8<)ul  faithful  to  its  trust, 
-The  sure  asylum  of  the  just. 
In  proper  classes  now  are  seen 
The  diamoiuls  Iwisrht,  and  emeralds  green  ; 
Pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  next  ai)pcar, 
Dispos'd  in  rows  with  nicest  care, 
Tlieking  views  all  witli  curious  eyes, 
Api>lauds  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
Their  order  and  peculiar  grace, 
Each  thing  adapted  to  its  place ; 
The  rest  with  envious  leer  belinid. 
And  stumble  upon  bai-s  of  g^M. 
Next  in  an  amber  box,  is  shown 
The  noblttst  jewel  of  the  crown  : 
•*  This,  sir,"  said  he,  **  b<  lieve  your  slave. 
Is  the  fine  gem  the  sultan  irav  »; 
Around  it  darts  its  beams  of  h?ht. 
No  comet  e'er  was  half  so  l)rii;!it.** 
The  king  with  joy  the  cem  achuires, 
WelUpleas'd,  and  half-convincM,  n  tiict, 
•*  All,"  snjd  he,  **  with  you  I  «line  ; 
Your  furniture,  I  'mtold,  is  fme." 
Wise  Ali,  for  this  favour  showM, 
Humbly  with  lowest  reverence  how'd. 

At  Ali's  huust'  now  every  liand 
Is  busy  at  their  lord's  coumiand  ; 
Wlierc  at  th'  appointeil  lioitr  r.soi-t 
Tiie  kir.p:  and  all  hisspleiidi'l  court. 
Ali  came  forth  Ijis  prince  t«»  me( !, 
And,  lowly  bowin?^,  kiss'd  his  fe<  (. 
On  all  his  complimcDts  bestows. 
Civil  alike  tofrieiuK  and  foes. 
The  king,  impatient  to  behold 
His  furniture  of  penis  and  iCold, 
From  room  to  room  the  cha  e  pursued. 
With  curious  eyt  s  each  conu  r  vi.n\M, 
Ransack'd  th'  apart uunts  o'er  aii-l  o'er, 
Each  closet  siarch'd,  unlock'd  each  doorj 
But  all  he  found  was  plain  and  coiirsc. 
The  meanest  Persian  scarce  had  worse  ^ 
The^c  Ali  for  convenience  boui;ht, 
Kor  foi  expensive  trilies  sonirlit. 
One  d«ii>ra  pryin;:  eunuch  spy"d, 
Witii  bars  and  locks  well  forlify'd. 
And  now,  secure  to  frntl  the  prize, 
Siiuv.'d  it  the  kin^  with  joyful  cyeii. 


"  AH,"  said  he,  "  that  citadc!. 

Is  strong,  and  baricadoed  well. 

What  have  you  there  ?'*  Ali  reply*<3, 

"  Oh,  sir,  there  *»  Iodg*d  my  greatest  pride^ 

There  arc  the  gems  I  value  most. 

And  all  the  treasures  1  can  boost," 

All  now  convinc'd  of  his  disgrace* ' 
Triumph  appearM  in  every  face. 
The  monarch  doubted  now  no  more; 
The  keys  are  brought,  unlock'd  the  door, 
W  nen,  lo  !  upon  the  wall  aj^jear 
His  shepherd's  weeds  hung  up  with  care. 
Nor  CR>ok  nor  scrip  was  wanting  there  j 
Nor  pipe  that  tuu'd  his  humble  lays. 
Sweet  solace  of  his  better  days  ! 
Then,  liowing  low,  he  touch'd  his  breast^ 
And  thus  the  wondering  king  addrest : 
**  Great  Prince  !  your  Ali  is  your  slave. 
To  you  belong  whatever  1  have ; 
Goods,  house,  are  yours,  nay  yours  this  head. 
For  s[)eak  the  word,  and  1  am  dead: 
These  moveables,  and  these  alone, 
1  may  with  justice  call  my  own, 
"Vour  royal  sire.  Abbas  the  Great, 
Whom  nations  prostrate  at  his  feet 
On  Rarth  ador'tl ;  whose  soul  at  rest. 
In  Paradise  a  welcome  guest. 
Enjoys  its  full,  and  fragrant  bowers. 
Or  wantons  upon  beds  of  flowers. 
While  the  pure  stream,  in  living  nils. 
From  rrxks  of  adamant  distils, 
And  black-ey'd  nymphs  attend  his  nod. 
Fair  daughters  of  that  ble*^  abode  ;* 
By  his  command,  1  left  the  plain. 
An  humble,  but  contented  swain. 
Nor  s(^)uuht  I  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  place  ^ 
All  these  were  owini;  to  his  grace ! 
'Twas  his  mere  bounty  made  me  great. 
And  ti\  d  me  here,  in  this  hijj^h  scat. 
The  niaik  of  envy.     Much  he  gave, 
Unt  yet  of  noni^'ht  depriv'd  his  slave: 
He  touch'd  not  thes(\     Alas  •  whose  spite. 
Whose  avariie,  would  these  excite  ? 
IMy  old,  hereditary  rij;ht ! 
Grant  me  but  these,  great  prince,  once  more, 
(irant  nu-  the  pleasure  to  be  poor. 
This  scrip,  these  home  ly  we<xls,  I  '11  wear. 
The  bUatin-j:  flocks  shall  be  my  care; 
Th'  employ  that  did  my  youth  engage. 
Shall  l)e  tlx;  comfort  of  my  age." 

'J'hc  kiivj,  ainaz'd  at  such  a  scorn 
Of  ri<iit's,  in  a  shepherd  born  ; 
"  FIoM  sorirs  that  soul,"  said  he,"  al)OV« 
The  euiii  tiers  hate,  or  monarch's  love! 
No  |»o\Mr  Mich  'irtuc  can  eftace. 
No  ]•  a  (MIS  uialiei'  shall  disgrace. 
W  talih,  urandeur,  f»om]>,  are  a  mere  cheat, 
L'i't  ties  is  t')be  truly  great." 
Whi!'«;  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  fdtce, 
H«'  el  i>p'd  hnn  in  a  close  embrace; 
Then  causM  Innnelf  to  be  undrest. 
And  cloath'd  hint  in  his  royal  vest: 
Tlie  greatest  honour  he  could  give. 
Or  Persian  subjects  can  receive. 


1  Such  is  the  Paradise  tUc  Turks  caqject. 
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THE  SWEET-SCENTED  MISER, 

'Tell  me,  my  noble  generous  friend. 
With  what  design,  and  to  what  end, 
JDo  greedy  fools  heap  up  with  care 
That  pelf,  which  they  want  heart  to  shafe  > 
What  other  pleasure  can  they  know. 
But  to  enjoy,  or  to  bestow  ? 
Acts  of  benevolence  and  love 
Give  us  a  taste  of  Heaven  above ; 
We  imitate  th*  immortal  powers. 
Whose  sun-shine ,  and  whose  kindly  showers^ 
Refresh  the  poor  and  barren  ground. 
And  plant  a  Paradise  around : 
But  this  mean,  sneaking  avarice. 
Is  a  collection  of  all  vice- 
Where  this  foul  weed  but  taints  the  place. 
Nor  virtue  grows,  nor  worth,  nor  grace; 
The  soul  a  desert  waste  remains. 
And  ghastly  desolation  reigns. 
But  where  will  these  grave  morals  tend  ? 
Pardon  my  zeal,  deair  courteous  fricud  ; 
The  province  of  my  humbler  vein. 
Is  not  to  preach,  but  enteitain. 

Gripe,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grav«. 
Was  good  for  nothing,  but  to  save  j 
Mainmon  his  god,  to  him  alone 
He  bGw*d,  and  his  short  creed  was  known: 
On  his  thumb  nail  it  might  be  wrote, 
"  A  penny  sav'd  *8  a  penny  got" 
The  rich  poor  man  was  jogging  down. 
Once  on  a  time,  from  London  town; 
With  him  his  son,  a  handy  lad, 
To  dress  his  daddy — or  his  pad : 
Among  his  dealers  he  had  been, 
And  all  their  ready  cash  swept  clean. 
Gripe,  to  save  charges  on  the  road, 
At  each  good  house  cranim'd  in  a  load  ; 
With  boii'd  and  roast  his  belly  fili'd. 
And  greedily  each  tankard  swill'd  : 
How  savoury,  how  sweet  the  meat ! 
How  good  the  drink  when  otlicrs  treat ! 

Now  on  the  road  Gripe  trots  belli iid. 
For  weighty  i*casons  (as  you  '!i  find) : 
The  boy  soon  long'd  to  take  a  whet, 
His  horse  at  each  sign  made  a  set. 
And  he  spurr'd  on  with  great  regret. 
This  the  old  man  observed  with  pain, 
"  Ah !  son,"  said  he,  **  the  way  to  gain 
Wealth  (our  chief  goo<i)  is  to  abstun\; 
Check  each  expensive  appetite. 
And  make  the  most  of  every  mite ; 
Consider  well,  my  child,  O  think 
What  numbers  are  undone  by  drink  ! 
Hopeful  young  men !  who  might  be  great, 
Die  well,  and  leave  a  large  estate  ; 
But,  by  lewd  comrades  led  astray, 
Guzzlin?,  throw  all  their  means  away. 
Tom  Dash,  of  parts  acute  and  rare. 
Can  split  a  fraction  to  a  hair ; 
Knows  Wingate  better  than  his  creed. 
Can  draw  str^mg  ale,  or  a  weak  deed  ; 
By  prece^lents  a  bond  can  write. 
Or  an  indenture  tripartite  ; 
Can  measure  land,  pasture,  or  wood. 
Vet  never  purchas'd  half  a  rooil. 
Whom  all  these  liberal  ai-ts  adorn, 
k  b9  Q«t  rich  ?  au  »h($ep  a«w  hk<iifu.\ 


The  reason  need  not  far  te  soogfat*. 

For  three  pence  gained  he  spends  a  groat* 

There  's  Billy  Blouse,  that  merry  fellow,  • 

So  wondrous  witty  when  he  *8  mellow; 

Ale  and  mundungus,  in  despite 

Of  nature,  make  the  cKiwn  polite. 

When  those  rich  streams  chafe  his  dull  kead^ 

What  flowers  shoot  up  in  that  hot-bed! 

His  jests,  when  fogs  his  temples  shrowd. 

Like  the  Sun  bursting  through  a  cloud  :> 

Blaze  out,  and  dazzle  all  the  crowd : 

They  laugh,  each  wag 's  exceeding  gay^ 

While  he,  poor  ninny  !  jokes  away 

By  night,  whatever  he  gets  by  day- 

To  these  examples  I  might  add 

A  squire  or  two,  truth  full  as  bad  ; 

Who,  doomed  by  Heaven  for  their  sins^ 

Mind  nothing  but  their  nippericins : 

But  these,  at  this  time,  shall  suffice; 

Be  savin^^i,  boy,  that  is,  be  wise." 

Now,  Muse,  come  hold  thy  nose,  and  t^ 
What  doleful  accident  befel ; 
His  horse  set  hard,  an  ancient  hack. 
That  twice  ten  years  carry  d  a  pack^ 
But  such  a  cargo  ne'er  beifore ; 
He  had  him  cheap,  and  kept  him  poor^ 
His  bowels  stuft  with  too  much  meat. 
He  sat  uneasy  in  his  seat, 
And  riggled  often  to  and  fro. 
With  painful  gripings  gnaw'd  below.. 
His  distance  yet  in  hope  to  gain. 
For  the  next  inn  he  spurs  amain; 
In  haste  alights,  and  skuds  away. 
But  time  and  tide  for  no  man  stay. 
No  means  can  save  whom  Heaven  hascurt'^ 
For  out  th'  impetuous  torrent  burst. 
Struck  dumb,  aghast  at  first  he  stood, 
And  scratched  his  head  in  pensive  mood  r 
But,  wisely  judging  'twas  m  vain 
To  niakf  an  outcry,  and  complain^ 
Of  a  bad  barj^ain  made  thel>est. 
And  luli'd  iiis  troubled  soul  to  rest. 
Back  he  retuni'd  with  rueftil  face. 
And  si»uiHtd  through  the  house  apace  j 
My  landlady  screams  out  in  haste, 
**  Old  gentleman,  ho! — where  so  fast? 
Btfore  you  go,  pray  pay  your  shot, 
I'll  is  young  man  here  has  drunk  a  pot ," 

♦'  A  pot  i"  said  Gripe;  "  oh,  the  young  rogue  ! 
Ah,  ruinous,  expensive  dog  !'* 
And,  muttering  curves  in  his  car, 
I.ook'd  like  a  witch  with  hellish  leer; 
itui,  timling  'tAvas  in  vain  to  fret, 
PuHM  out  his  catskin,  paid  the  debt. 

This  |>oInt  adjusted,  on  they  fare. 
Ambrosial  sweets  perfume  the  air: 
The  younker,  by  the  fragrant  ^ccnt, 
Peroei\ing  now  liow  matters  went, 
f^uirh'd  inwardly,  could  scarce  contain^ 
And  kept  his  countenance  with  pain. 
At  last  he  cries,  "  Now,  sir,  an't  please, 
1  liope  y<nrre  better  and  at  ease." 
Better  ;  you  Ux)by  ! —  *tis  all  out" — 
"  What 's  out !"  said  he,  **  You  dmnken  lout? 
All  in  ray  trousers — well — \\n  matter- 
Not  great — th'  expense  of  soap  and  water; 
This  charge — if  times  are  not  too  haixi^ 
By  maua^gmcDt  may  be  repair'd : 
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"But  oil !  that  flamn^d  con  founded  pot ! 
Extra\a'?aTit,  audacious  sol ; 
Tins,  tliia  indeed,  my  soul  does gnfnc, 
Theie  's  two-pence  lost  without  retrieve  !' 


THE 

jycvRwrs  bexciikjl 

At  Jenny  Mann*s,  where  heroes  mi-et, 
And  lay  their  laurels  at  her  feet; 
The  nio'iem  Pallas,  at  wh(  se  shrine 
They  bow,  and  by  whose  aid  they  dine  : 
Co'onel  Brocade  amonic  the  rest 
Was  evtry  day  a  welcome  guest. 
One  niirht  as  carelessly  he  stt>od, 

Chearing  his  reins  before  the  fire, 
(So  rvxTv  true -bom  Briton  should) 

Like  that,  he  chaf  d,  and  funi'd,  with  ire. 
**  Jenny,"  said  he,  "  'tis  very  haixl, 
That  no  man's  honour  can  be  spared  ; 
If  1  but  sup  with  lady  dutehess, 
Or  play  a  game  at  ouilne,  such  is 
ITie  malice  of  the  world,  'tis  said, 
Although  his  grace  lay  drunk  in  b  d, 
'Twas  I  that  caus'd  his  aching  head. 
If  madam  Doodle  would  l>e  witty, 
And  I  am  summon'd  to  the  city. 
To  play  at  blind-man's-buiT,  or  so, 
What  won't  such  hellisli  malice  do  ? 
If  I  but  catch  her  in  a  comer, 
Hump — 'tis,  *  Your  senant,  colonel  Homer  :* 
But  rot  the  sneering  fops,  if  e'er 
I  prove  it,  it  shall  cost  them  dear; 
I  swear  by  this  dend-doing  blade, 
Dreadful  examples  shall  be  made: 
"What — can't  th(  y  drink  bohea  and  cream. 
But  (d — n  them)  I  nmst  be  their  thi:rae  ? 
Other  mens  business  let  alone, 
Why  should  not  coxcombs  mind  tlieirown  ?" 

And  thus  he  i-nv'd  with  all  h\<  mirht 
(How  insecure  from  Fortune's  spile 
Alas  !   is  every  mortal  wi>;iit  I  > 
To  show  his  antient  spleen  t  >  >rm*^. 
Fierce  Vulean  caught  hin>  by  the  a — , 
Stuck  to  hi>  <;kirt<?,  iinatiate  varK-t  ! 
And  fi'd  with  pleasure  I'U  tiie  s«-a!iit. 
llanl  by,  and  in  th^-  ci»rin.'r,  5-'\te 
A  Benclier  srave,  with  look  setiai.  , 
Sm'»akingiiis  pip«^,  \vara  a'^  a  t'Xi>t, 
And  reading  over  la>t  week's  post; 
lie  saw  the  f'>e  the  fort  iiivatlr. 
And  soon  smelt  (>\\\  i[v  brvieli  iin  ma-lc: 
But  not  a  >\urd — a  little  sly 
He  hxjkM,  'lis  true,  and  from  each  rye 
A  sid<:  lonK  ghmce  t;i>inetinies  he  sei;t, 
To  bring  him  licw.s,  and  wat(di  th'  cveut. 
At  lem^'lli,  uj  on  that  teudt-r  part 

Whrre  [U.nour  lo«lucs  (a*;  of  old 

Aetlicntie  HudiLras  has  tol<l) 
The  bIu^U'ring  culouel  felt  ?  ^mart, 
Sore  lirlevV  for  I'.is  alVrontfd  Inun, 
Frisk'd,  skip'd,  and  Ixninc'd  about  Ihe  ro<»fn  ; 
Then  turiiiiiir  sliort,  "  Zounds,  sir  !  "  he  cne.<— 
**  Pox  oil  ii  m,  I. ad  t!i^  fool  no  tyon: 
What  !   let  a  mm  In-  burnt  alive  !" 

"  1  nPi  !;iJi,  -'r,  in(ji/i^iti\< '' 
(Beply'd  -^i>•(5!  1-  il>  )  **  tokn-iw 
Whale'vr  y-a  .  'i..n..>ur  **  [duas'U  lo  do: 


If  you  will  bum  your  tail  to  imier^ 

Pray  what  have  I  to  do  to  hinder  ? 

Other  mens  ')US!m^^  let  alone, 

Why  should  not  coxcombs  mind  their  own  ** 

Then,  kncK-kiiig  out  hi'^pipc  with  care. 
Laid  diiwii  his  penny  at  the  bar; 
And,  wrapping  round  his  frieze  surtout. 
Took  up  his  crab-tiee,  and  walk'd  out. 


THE 

BUSY  INDOLEST: 

^  A  TALE. 

Jack  CxnELnss  was  a  man  o** parts. 

Well  skill'd  in  the  iKjliler  ^Ls, 

Witii  judgiueut  read,  vith  humour  writ: 

Among  his  h lends  past  for  a  wit: 

Vju'  Ij\\\  ills  e.i>e  more  than  his  meat, 

And  wonder'd  knaves  criuld  toil  and  cheat, 

1"  cNpv»>e  them,  elves  by  being  great. 

At  no  IcMes  the  suppliant  bow'd. 

Nor  courted  for  th<ir  vote^  the  crow'd : 

Nor  riches  nor  pret'erment  sonuht, 

J)id  what  ho  pleas'd,  s|H>ke  what  he  thought. 

Content  v.it'.iin  liuo  Ixjunds  to  live. 

And  what  \v  could  not  spend,  to  give: 

Would  \Uiirt"  his  pipe  o'er  nappy  ale, 

And  joke,  and  pun,  and  tell  his  tale; 

Retbrin  the  state,  lay  down  the  law, 

An<l  talk  of  lords  he  never  saw  ; 

Fight  Marlborough's  battles  o'er  atraln,    • 

And  push  the  French  on  Blenheim's  plain; 

Diseoiuse  of  Paris,  Naples,  Rome^ 

Though  he  had  never  stirr'd  from  hoYne : 

'  lis  true  he  t ravell'd  with  great  care, 

The  lour  of  laiiope — in  his  chair. 

Was  loth  to  part  vilhout  his  load. 

Or  move  till  moming  ptH'p'd  abroad. 

One  day  tills  hom  si,  idle  rake, 
Xor  quite  asleep,  nor  w<'ll  awake, 
U  a>  lo!Hr<r  in  hi-i  t  Ibow-ehair, 
And  buildiiiii-  castles  in  the  air, 
His  ni[)perkin  (the  port  wa*;  g-xxl) 
Half  empty  at  his  fi!>o>v  st(nid. 
When  a  .-rraim:e  iv)']<v  olTends  his  ear, 
Th'-  dn  IncnaN'd  asiteaine  near, 
And  in  ills  yanl  at  la  I  he  view'd 
i  d"  fanners  a  great  multitude; 
Who  tiiat  clay,  walkinu  of  tiu-ir  rounds. 
Had  disiureed  alnait  tlu'ir  bounds; 
\;id  sure  tiiedilVerenee  umst  be  wide, 
Uhere  each  does,  f»r  hiins*  If  decide. 
\'(.lliesof  miths  in  vain  tliey  swear, 
M'hieh  hui-st  like  coilfle^s  oombs  in  air; 
And,  "liiou'rt  a  knave!"  and,  '*  Thou'rtan oaf!" 
Is  l>and"d  round  with  truth  enough. 
At  leniith  tiiey  mut'ially  agree, 
Hts  wo}>hiji  Should  be  referee. 
Which  euirteous  .hiek  consents  to  he: 
riu>nt;!i  f  0  hiui'^elf  h«^  would  not  budge, 
\  et  lor  UU  fiiend?*  an  arrant  dmdge  ; 
A  <'onseienee  of  tiiis  point  he  made, 
With  ])leasiue  readily  ohey'd, 
And  shfil  I  Ke  lightning  to  their  aid. 
The  faruh  iN,  stuijuvni'd  to  his  room, 
r»«nving  wtii  aiiKward  reverence  come. 
In  hi«-  ;-Mi  ateluiii  liis  wor>hip  sate, 
A  grave  and  ah!.-  luag-iU'ale; 
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Slence  proclirffti^J,  eadh  clack  was  laid. 

And  flippant  tongrues  with  pain  obey'd. 

Id  a  short  speech^  he  first  computes 

The  \*ast  expense  of  kiw-disputes, 

And  everlasting  chancery-suits. 

With  zeal  and  warmth  he  rallyM  then 

Pack'd  juries,  sheriffs,  tales-men  ; 

And  recommended  in  the  close, 

Good-neighbourhood,  peace,  and  repose. 

Nextweigh'd  with  care  each  man's  pretence, 

Pcrus'd  records,  heard  evidence, 

Observ'd,  reply'd,  hit  every  blot, 

rnravell'd  every  Gordian  knot ; 

Wth  great  actinty  ami  parts, 

Inform'd  their  judj;:ments,  won  their  hearts  : 

And,  without  fees,  or  time  mispcnt. 

By  strengrth  of  ale  and  arsr»iment, 

Dispatch'd  them  borne,  friends  and  content. 

Trusty,  who  at  his  elbow  sate, 
And  with  surprise  heard  the.  debate, 
Astonish 'd,  could  net  but  admire 
His  strans^  dexterity  and  fire ; 
His  wise  discernment  and  good  sense. 
His  quickness,  ease,  and  eloquence. 
"  I/)rd  !  sir,"  said  he,  **  I  can't  but  chide : 
Wliat  useful  talents  do  you  hide ! 
In  half  an  hour  you  have  done  more 
Than  Puzzle  can  in  half  a  score, 
With  all  the  pra<'tice  of  the  couit9> 
His  cases,  precedents,  reports." 

Jack  with  a  smile  reply'd,  "  'Tis  true. 
This  may  seem  odd,  my  friend,  to  you 
Bnt  give  me  not  more  than  my  due. 
No  hungry  judg-e  nods  o'er  the  laws, 
But  hastens  to  decide  the  cause  : 
M'ho  hands  the  oar,  and  drags  the  chain, 
\M11  struggle  to  be  free  again. 
So  lazy  men  and  indolent, 
With  cares  oppresj.^d,  and  business  spent, 
liert  their  utmost  powers  and  skill. 
Work  hard:  for  what  ?  Why,  to  sit  still. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  they  want  no  fee, 
Forev'n  sloth  prompts  to  industry. 
Therefore,  my  friend,  I  freely  own 
Ail  this  address  I  now  have  shown , 
Is  mere  impatience,  and  no  more, 
To  lounge  and  loiter  as  before  : 
Life  is  a  sjian,  the  world  an  Inn- 
Here,  sirrah,  t'other  nippcrkio.' » 


THE    YEOMAN    OF    KEXT: 

A  TAtE. 

A  T£0MAN  bold  (suppose  of  Kcii' ) 

Liv'd  on  his  own,  and  paid  no  rent ; 

Manbr'd  his  own  paternal  land, 

Had  always  money  at  command. 

To  purchase  bargains,  or  to  lend, 

T*  improve  his  stock,  or  help  a  friend  : 

At  Crcssy  and  Poictiers  of  old. 

His  ancestors  were  bow-men  bold ; 

WTio^e  good  yew-bows,  and  sinews  strong". 

Drew  arrows  of  a  cloth-yard  l<;ng ; 

For  England's  glory,  strew'd  the  plain 

With  barons,  counts,  and  princes  blaiu. 

Belov'd  by  all  the  npighbonrhijod, 

for  his  d«light  was  doing  good  : 


At  every  mart  his  word  a  law. 

Kept  all  the  sliutfljng  knaves  in  awe. 

How  JMst  ib-  fleaven,  and  how  true, 

Tp  fti\c  to  such  desert  its  due! 

Tis  in  authentic  legends  said. 

Two  twins  at  once  had  bless'd  his  bed; 

Frank  was  the  eldest,  but  the  other 

Was  honest  Numps,  his  younger  brother; 

That,  with  a  face  efi»3minatc. 

And  shape  too  fine  and  delicate. 

Took  after  his  fond  mother  Kate, 

A  franklin's  daughter.    Numps  was  rough. 

No  heart  of  oak  was  half  so  tough. 

And  true  as  steel,  to  cuff,  or  kick. 

Or  play  a  bout  at  double-stick, 

\^'ho  but  friend  Numpe  ?  \^TiiIe  Frank's  delight 

Was  more  (they  say)  to  dance,  than  fight ; 

At  \Vhit'^>n-ales  king  of  the  May, 

Among  the  maids,  brisk,  frolic,  gay. 

He  tript  it  on  each  holyday. 

Their  genius  different,  Frank  would  roant 

To  town ;  but  Numps,  he  staid  at  homev 

The  youth  was  forward,  apt  to  learn. 

Could  soon  an  honest  living  earn; 

Good  company  would  always  keep. 

Was  knowu  to  Falstaff  in  East-che^p  ; 

Threw  many  a  merry  main,  could  bully. 

And  put  the  doctor  on  his  cully ; 

Ply'd  hard  his  work,  and  learnt  the  way. 
To  watch  all  night,  and  sleep  all  day. 

Flush'd  with  success,  new  rigg'd,  and  deai^ 

Polite  his  air,  genteel  his  mien; 

Accomplish 'd  thus  in  every  part. 

He  won  a  buxom  widow's  heart 

Her  fortune  narrow  •  and  too  wide, 

Alas  !  lay  her  concerns,  her  pride  : 

Great  as  a  dutchess,  she  would  scora 

ATcan  fare,  a  gentlewoman  bom; 

Potir  and  expensive  on  my  life 

'Twas  but  the  devil  of  a  wife. 

Yet  Frank,  with  what  he  won  by  night, 

A  while  liv'd  tolerably  tight  f 

And  spouse,  who  some  times  sate  till  mora 

At  eribbngc,  made  a  good  return. 

While  thus  tliey  liv'd  from  hand  to  moutli. 

She  laid  a  Ixmtling  to  the  youth  ; 

Tint  whetluT  'twas  his  own  or  no. 

My  autiiors  don't  pretend  to  know. 

His  charijeenhanc'd,  »tis  also  true 

A  lying-in  's  expensive  too. 

In  cradles,  whittles,  spice-bowls,  sack, 

Whate'ertlie  wanton  gossips  lack; 

WliiJc  scandal  thick  as  hail-shot  dies, 

Till  peaceful  bumpers  seal  their  eyes. 

Frank  deem'd  it  pnuh  nt  to  retire. 

And  vj  it  the  t^uod  man  his  sire;; 

In  tlie  vta2:e-c  lach  he  scats  himself, 

I/jr.ded  with  madam  and  lierelf; 

In  lier  rl.^l.t  huud  the  coral  plao'd. 

Her  U]i  :i  Cliina  r.ranire  srrac'd  : 

}*ap  foi  the  babe  was  not  torsrot; 

And  luilahv's  me!(Kiious  note, 

Tiiat  warbled  in  his  ears  all  day, 

Shniten'd  the  nirged,  tedious  wav. 

Frank  to  t!ir  mansion-house  now  come. 
Rejoiced  to  find  liimself  at  home ; 
Neigh boui>i  around,  and  cousins  went 
By  scores,  to  pay  tlieir  oompljnitnt. 
The  *;ond  old  mun  was  kind,  'tii  true, 
V.UX  yt;t  a  Ultlc  shuck'd  w  vi,;w 
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A  squire  so  fine,  a  sight  so  new. 
But  above  all,  the  lady  fair 
Was  pinkM,  and  decked  beyond  compare  j 
Scarce  a  shrieve's  wif5ft  at  an  assize 
Was  dressed  so  fine,  so  roll'd  her  eyes : 
And  master  too  in  all  his  pride, 
His  silver  rattle  by  his  side. 
Would  shake  it  oft,  then  shrilly  scream. 
More  noisy  than  the  yeoman's  team ; 
With  tassels  and  with  plumes  made  proud, 
While  jingling  bells  ring  out  aloud. 
,  The  good  old  dame,  ravished  out-right, 
Ev'n  doated  on  so  gay  a  sight ; 
Her  Frank,  as  glorious  as  the  mom ; 
Poor  Numps  was  look*ctupoii  with  scorn. 

With  other  eyes  the  yeoman  sage 
Beheld  each  youth;  nought  could  engage 
His  wary  and  discerning  heart. 

But  sterling  worth  and  true  desert. 
At  last,  he  could  no  longer  bear 
'  Such  strange  sophisticated  ware  ; 

He  cries  (enrag*d  at  this  odd  scene) 
**  What  can  this  foolish  coxcomb  mean. 

Who,  like  a  pedlar  with  his  pack. 

Carries  his  riches  on  his  back  ? 

Soon  shall  this  blockhead  sink  my  rents. 

And  alienate  my  tenements, 

Which  long  have  stood  in  good  repair. 

Nor  sunk,  nor  rose,  from  heir  to  heir  j 

Still  the  same  rent  without  advance. 

Since  the  Black  Prince  first  conquer'd  France  ; 

But  now,  alas  !  all  must  be  lost. 

And  all  my  prudent  projects  crost. 

Brave  honest  race  !  Is  it  thus  then 

We  dwindle  into  gentlemen  ? 

But  I  Ml  prevent  this  foul  disgrace. 

This  butterfly  from  hence  1  '11  chase.»* 
He  saddles  Ball  without  delay. 

To  London  town  directs  his  way  5 

There  at  the  Herald's  Office  he 

Took  out  his  coat  and  pay'd  his  fee. 

And  had  it  cheap,  as  wits  agree. 

A  lion  rampart,  stout  and  able. 

Argent  the  field,  the  border  sable ; 

The  gay  escutcheon  look'd  as  fine. 

As  any  new  daub'd  country  sign. 

Thus  having  done  what  he  decreed. 

Home  he  returns  with  all  his  speed  : 

«•  Here,  son,"  said  he,  "  since  you  will  b« 

A  gentleman  in  spite  of  me ; 

Here,  sir,  this  gorgeous  bauble  take. 

How  w«ll  it  will  become  a  rak*  ! 


Be  what  yon  seem :  this  is  yoar  share  | 
But  honest  Numps  shall  be  my  heir$ 
To  him  I  '11  leave  my  whole  estate. 
Lest  my  brave  race  degenerate. 


THE  HAPPY  LUNATIC  z 

TO   DOCTOR   M  A   TALE, 

When  saints  were  cheap  in  good  Nol's  reign^ 

As  sinners  now  in  Drury-Lane, 

Wrapt  up  in  mysteries  profound, 

A  saint  perteiv'd  his  head  turn  round : 

Whether  the  sweet  and  savoury  wind, 

That  should  have  been  discharg'd  behind. 

For  want  of  vent  had  upwards  fled. 

And  seiz'd  the  fortress  of  his  head  j 

Ye  sage  philosophers,  debate : 

I  solve  no  problems  intricate. 

That  he  was  mad,  to  me  is  clear. 

Else  why  should  he,  whose  nicer  ear 

Could  never  bear  church-music  here. 

Dream  that  he  heard  the  blest  above. 

Chanting  hi  hymns  of  joy  and  love  ? 

Organs  themselves,  which  were  of  yore 

The  music  of  the  scarlet  whore. 

Are  now  with  transport  heard.     In  fine, 

Ravish'd  with  harmony  divine. 

All  earthly  blessings  he  defies. 

The  guest  and  favourite  of  the  skies. 

At  last,  his  too  officious  friends 

The  doctor  call,  and  he  attends ; 

The  patient  cur'd,  demands  his  fee. 

"  Curse  on  thy  farting  pills  and  thee," 

Rcply'd  the  saint ;  "ah  1  to  my  cost 

"  I'm  cur'd;  but  where  's  the  Heaven  I  kwtf 

Go,  vile  deceiver,  get  thee  hence. 

Who  'd  barter  Paradise  for  sense  ?" 

Ev'n  so  bemused  (that  is,  possest). 

With  raptures  fir'd,  and  more  than  blest  ft 

In  pompous  epic,  towering  odes, 

I  strut  with  heroes,  feast  with  gods  ; 

Enjoy  by  tunis  the  tuneful  quire. 

For  me  they  touch  each  gx)ldcn  lyre. 

Happy  delusion  !  kind  deceit ! 

Till  you,  my  friend,  reveal  the  cheat} 

Your  eye  severe,  traces  eacb  fault. 

Each  swclHnL'  word,  each  tinsel  thought* 

('nr'd  of  my  frenzy,  1  despise 

Sucli  trifles,  strij)!  of  their  disguise, 

Convinc'd,  and  miserably  wise. 
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^Y  DR.  JfQHNSOK 


\f  has  been  observe^  in  all  .age^»  lli^t  ^he  J^d vantages  of  nature  or  of  fortune  bay* 
^tributed  very  little  to  the  promotion  of  happiness;  and  that  those  whom  the  splen- 
<}our  of  their  rank,  ojr  the  extent  of  their  capacity^  have  placed  ^pon  the  sununits  of  ^ 
l^inman  life,  have  not  often  given  any  ,ju4  occusipa  ip  envy  in  those  who  look  up  to 
tl^em  from  a  lower  station;  >vhethcr  it  be  that  ap])arent  superiority  incites  grea^ 
designs,  and  great  deigns  are  natu^Uv  liable  to  fat^j  miscarriages ;  oj:  that  tfie,  gene, 
nil  lot  of  mankind  is  misery,  9nd  the  misfortunes  of  those,  whose  eminence  drew  upon 
tj^em  an  universal  attention,  have  l^een  more  carefully  recor((ect  because  they  were 
^ore  generally  observed^ ^nd  have  in  ^ealit^  \)(^en  oply  (^jore  conspicuous  than  those  of 
others,  not  more  fre(m?nt,  or  mo/e  ^verc. 

That  affluence  s^ci  p^Qwei^  '^dvai^tugc^  extrinsic  and  adventitious,  and  tlierefore 
easily  separubfc  from  tliose  by  \v hop)  they  are  |>ossessed,  should  very  often  flatter  the 
mind  w\th  ^xj^^tati^iis  of  fclicit;*;  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonishment ;  but 
i^seem^  rational  to  hope,  that  intellect uul  greatness  should  proiluce  better  effects;  that 
^inds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  encleavour  their  own  benefit ;  and 
l)iat  they,  who  are  most  able  to.  teacl^  others  ^he  wa^;  t^  happiness,  should  with  most 
certainty  follow  it  themselves. 

But  this  expectation,  h9weycr  piau-iible,  has  l^ecn  very  frequently  disappointed. 
The  heroes  of  Uterary  as  well  as  civil  liiblory  have  been  very  often  no  less  remarkable 
for  what  tl\ey  Uave  suilered,  than  for  wjiat  they  have  achieved ;  and  volumes  have 
been  written  only  to  enumerate  the  iiiiseries  gt]  lite  learned,  and  relate  their  unha()py 
lives,  and  untimely  deaths. 

fo  these  mournfyl  narrulives  I  qm  about  to  add  Uie  yife  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man 
whose  writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the  classes  of  learning,  and  whose 
misfortunes  cl^ira  ^  tWgfce  of  compassion,  not  always  due  loJht.  ui;l\i;ppy,  as  they  were 
often  the  consequences  of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  tlian  his  own. 

In  the  year  1G97,  Anne  countess  of  MiKrclesfield,  having  lived  some  time  upon  very 
uneasy  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvi- 

\T\ie  first  edition  of  this  interesting  narrative,  according  to  Mr.  Boswell,  was  published  in  1744,  by 
Roberts^.  The  second,  now  before  me,  bears  date  1748,  and  was  published  by  Cave,  Very  few  alter:.- 
^Wwer«iBa|ifb^  tl^e  author,  when  he  ftdded  it  to  the  present  collection.     C. 
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ous  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  and  therefore  declared,  that  the 
child,  with  which  she  was  then  great,  was  begotten  by  the  earl  Rivers.  This,  ps  may 
be  imagined,  made  her  husband  no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself,  and  ho 
prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effectual  manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an  act,  by  which  his  marriage 
might  be  dissolved,  the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the  children  of  his  wife 
illegitimated.  This  act,  after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though  without  the 
approbation  of  some,  who  considered  marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecclesi- 
astical judges  ';  and  on  March  3d  was  separated  from  his  wife,  whose  fortune,  which 
was  very  great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as  her  husband,  the  liberty  of 
making  another  choice,  was  in  a  short  time  married  to  colonel  Brett. 

While  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prosecuting  this  afiair,  his  wife  was,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1 697-8,  delivered  of  a  son:  aud  the  earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider 
him  as  hb  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  declaration;  for  he 
was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was  by  his  direction  inserted  m 
the  register  of  St.  Andrew's  parish  in  Holbom,  but  unfortunately  left  him  to  Ae  care  of 
his  mother,  whom,  as  she  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he  probably  imagined 
likely  to  treat  with  great  tenderness  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so  pleasing  an 
event.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  discover  what  motives  could  be  found  to  over-balance 
that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what  interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or 
cruelty.  The  dread  of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which  some  wretches  have  been  incited 
to  abandon  or  to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  afiected  a  woman 
who  had  proclaimed  her  crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  and  on  whom  the  clemency  of 
the  legislature  had  undeservedly  bestowed  a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very  little 
diminished  by  the  expenses  which  tlic  care  of  her  child  could  have  brought  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would  be  wicked  without  temptation ;  that  she  would 
look  upon  her  son  from  his  birlh  with  a  kind  of  resentment  and  abhorrence ;  and, 
instead  of  supporting,  assisting,  and  defending  liira,  delight  to  see  him  struggling  with 
misery,  or  that  she  would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his  misfortunes,  and 
obstructing  his  resources,  and  with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  continue  her 
j)ersccution  from  the  first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last. 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  Mas  her  son  born,  than  she  discovered  a 
resolution  of  disowning  him ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  removed  him  from  her  sight,  by 
committing  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  w  oman,  whom  she  directed  to  educate  him  as  her 
own,  and  eryoined  never  to  inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage.  Bom  with  a  legal  claim  to 
honour  and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegitimated  by  the  parliament,  and 

*  This  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  solemnized  id  the  ftoe  of  the 

churtlu     Salmon's  KnviEW. 

The  following  protest  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Dissentient. 
I>  caiL'e  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that  nature  that  hath  passed,  where  there  was  not  a 
divorce  lirst  obtained  in  the  spiritual  court ;  which  we  look  upon  as  aa  ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of 
dan^'-fous  conaeiiueiice  in  the  future. 

Halifax.  Kocusmx. 
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disowned  by  his  mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  lanched  upon  the 
ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed  upon 
its  rocks. 

His  mother  conld  not  indeed  infect  others  with  the  same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impos- 
siblt  to  avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  tenderness  of  her  relations  made  after 
her  child,  she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the  measures  she  had  taken ;  and 
her  mother,  the  lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  design,  or  to  prevent  more 
criminal  contrivances,  engaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her  for  her  care,  and 
to  superintend  the  education  of  the  child. 

Ill  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  by  his  godmother  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while  she 
lived,  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  tenderness  which  the  barbarity  of  hb  mother 
made  peculiarly  necessary ;  but  her  death,  which  happened  in  his  tenth  year,  was  another 
of  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood ;  for  though  she  kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  hit 
loss  by  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet  as  he  had  none  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
to  shelter  him  from  oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of  justice,  her  will  was 
ehided  by  the  executors,  and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned.  The  ladjr  Mason  still  continued 
her  care,  and  directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar-school  near  St.  Alban's^, 
where  he  was  called  by  the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intimation  that  he  had 
a  daim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed  through  several  of  the  classes,  with 
what  rapidity  or  with  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known.  As  he  always  spoke  with 
respect  of  his  master,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank,  in  wliich  he  then  appeared, 
did  not  hinder  his  genius  from  being  distinguished,  or  his  industry  from  being  rewarded : 
and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained  distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  bat  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  his  application  was  equal  to  his  abilities, 
because  his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned  to  the  opportunities  which  he 
enjoyed;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earliest  productions  had  been  preserved 
like  those  of  happier  students,  we  might  in  some  have  found  vigorous  saUiesof  that 
sprightly  humour  which  distinguishes  The  Author  to  be  Let,  and  in  others  strong  touches 
of  that  ardent  imagination  which  painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  The  Wanderer. 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his  father  the  earl  Rivers  was  seized  with  a 
distemper,  which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his  life  \  He  had  frequently  inquired 
after  his  son,  and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacious  aud  evasive  answers ;  but, 
being  now  in  his  own  opinion  on  his  death-bed,  he  thought  it  his  duly  to  provide  for 
him  among  his  other  natural  children,  and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of 
hhn,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted  or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no 
longer  refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give  such  as  should  cut  him  off  for  ever 
from  that  happiness  which  competence  affords,  and  therefore  declared  that  he  was 
dead ;  which  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  lye  invented  by  a  mother  to  deprive  her 
son  of  a  provision  which  was  designed  him  by  another,  and  which  she  could  not  expect 
kerself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 

3HedicdAuff,  18th,  1712.     /?. 
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^  This  SvBs  tlierefore  an  act  of  wickedness  wliicli  could  not  be  defeated,  because  it  could 
hot  bt  ^uspiected ;  the  earl  did  not  imagine  there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother 
that  wbuld  ruin  her  sop  without  enriching  herself,  and  therefore  bestowed  upon  som^ 
^thi^r  person  six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will  hequeathecl  to  Savage. 

The  same  cruelty  wliich  incited  his  niolher  to  intercept  this  provision  which  ha2 
been  intended  him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to  another  project,  a  project  worthy 
of  such  a  disposition,  Sh^  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  from  the  danger  of  being  atan^' 
time  made  known  to  him,  by  sending  him  secretly  to  the  American  Plantations  ^ 

By  whose  kinflne.^  this  scheme  w^s  counteracted,  or  by  whose  interposition  she  was 
induced  to  lay  aside  her  design,  I  k»ipw  not ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  lady  Mason 
im'gbt  persuade  or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  pcrhaj)s  she  could  not  easily  find  accom- 
plices wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it  may  be  conceived,  that 
those,  .who  had  by  a  long  gradation  of  guilt  l^rdencd  their  hearts  against  the  sense  of 
common  wickedness,  would  yet  be  shock<*d  at  the  design  of  a  mother  tp  expose  her  son 
to  slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without  interest,  and  witlioul  provocation ;  and 
Savage  might  on  this  occasion  find  protectors  and  advocates  among  those  who  had  long 
traded  in  crimes,  and  whom  compassion  hac(  pevet  touched  before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from  banishing  him  into  another  country,  she 
formed  soon  after  a  scheme  for  burying  Inin  in  poverlyaiid  obscurity  in  his  own;  and 
^hat  his  station  of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  lus  residence,  mi«»ht  keep  him  for  ever  at  ^ 
distapce  from  her,  she  ordered  him  lobe pldceu  wiih  a  shoe-niaker  in  Holborn,Jhat,  after 
the  usual  time  of  trial,  he  might  become  his  apprentice  K 

It  is  generally  reported,  that  this  project  was  for  some  lime  successful,  and  that  Sa- 
Tage  was  employed  at  the  awl  lon<ier  than  he  was  willing  to  confess  j  nor  was  it  perhaps 
'  any  great  advantage  to  him,  that  an  unexpected  'r:i;ooiery  t«v:ternilncd  him  to  quit  hi 
occupation. 

About  this  time  his  nurse,  who  had  always  trcatoJ  hhnas  her  own  son,  died;  and  it 
1VHS  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  efiids  which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  ima- 
fiind,  become  his  own;  he  ti:^rcfore  went  to  her  house,  opened  her  boxes,  anfl 
txamincd  her  papers,  among  which  Jre  found  some  letters  written  to  her 'by  tTi'e  laff^ 
Mason,  which  iiiformed  him  of  his  biriii,  i^iid  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  \\i!h  llie  tinpVr  liicnt  which  had  been  allotted  him,  hiit 
thought  he  had  ii  right  to  share  the  atiUiciicoof  his  niotljcr;  and  therefore  without 
scruple  applied  to  her  a^  her  son,  and  niadc  use  of^^*.  rv  art  to  awaken  her  tendeme5>, 
and  attract  her  regard.  ii'}t  neither  his  letters,  nor  tii,:  inlerposition  of  those  friends 
^vhich  Jiis  jiierit  or  his  distress  procured  him,  made  any  ii)iprcssion  upon  her  mind. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  thougli  she  could  no  longer  disowqj  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  frequently  solicited  her  to  admit  him  to  see  her:  she 
n\oi(!cd  hhn  with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered  him  to'^lje'^excluded  froiti 
lier  house,  by  whomsoever  he  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reason  sofever  he  might 
give  for  entering  it. 

Savjije  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with  tlic  discovery  of  his  real  wotlier,  tfiS 
it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  ^  for  several  hours  before  hex 

♦  Savajfe's  Preface  to  his  Miscellanies.  «  Sec  theTIain  Dealer^ 
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•froor,  in  liftpcs  of  se^ii^  h^rtis  she  iiiighl  come  by  nccidetil  ^to  the  window,  oV  cross 
ker  apartment  with  a^'audk  in  her  liand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  without  eftcct,  for  he  could  neither  softeii 
lier  heart  nor  open  her  liand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  miseries  of  want,  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  aflcctfon  of  a  mother.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
tt>  seek  some  other  nteans  of  «ij)pdrt ;  and,  having  no  profession,  became  by  necessity 
an  anthor. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  ail  llie  lilerarj^  world  was  engrossed  by  the  Bangorian 
fontfoversy,  which  filled  the  press  with  pamphlets,  and  the  coffee-houses  with  di^u- 
lants.  Of  this  subject,  as  most  po|>ttlar,  he  made  choice  for  his  first  attempt,  and, 
without  any  other  knowledge  of  the  question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from  cpn- 
tersation,  pubtish^ed  a  poem  against  the  bishop  *. 

What  Mras  tlie  success  or  merit  of  this  performance,  I  know  not;  it  was  probably  loSt 
Mibng  the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  whidi  that  dispute  gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage 
was  himself  in  a  little  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  eudeavoured  to  suppress  it,  by  destroy* 
!ng  all  the  copies  that  he  could  collect. 

He  tlien  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of  writing  ",  and  in  his^ightetnth  year  offered 
to  the  stage  a  comedy,  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  plot,  wliichwas  refused  by  the  players, 
and  was  therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr..  Bnlbck,  who,  having  more  interest,  made  some 
slight  alterations,  and  brought  it  upon  tlit*  stage,  under  tlic  iWe  of  W^man  *b  a  Riddle  ^ 
but  allowed  tlic  unlrappy  author  rfo  jrarl  of  the  profit. 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he  Wtole  tHTt)  y^ars  afterwards  Love  in  a 
Veil,  another  comedy,  borrowed  1  ike  wise  frt^hi  tlfti  Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success 
than  fiefore ;  for  thotigh  it  was  received'rfnii'U^d-,  yet  it  ap]>eared  «(l  late  in  the  year, 
that  the  anthor  otyfttfnt»fl  no  Mltct  advimtajjfc  frdm  it,  than  tlie  acquaintance  of  sir 
Rictiard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and  relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Stcole,  having  rtt*cftir<*rl -In  his  favour  wilh  all  the  ardour  of  benevolence 
Vihidi  tonstilutcd  his  cirantcter,  promoted  his  interest  wilh  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his 
misfortunes,  applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities  of  recommending  him,  and 
Asserted,  lliat  "  llie  inhunianilv  of  his  mother  had  given  him  a  right"  to  find  every  good 
man  his  father  ^.'* 

Sor  was  Mr.  "Safagr  admitted  to  his  acquaintance  only,  but  to  his  confitlence,  of 
which  he  sometimes  related  an  instance  loo  extraordinary  to  be  omitted^  as  it  affords  a 
\ct\  t^ist  i(!th  of  his  patr(»trs  charnder. 

'fte  was  once  desired  by  sir  Richafd,  with  an  air  of  the  utntost  importance,  to  conrc 
"Very  early  to  his  house  tiie  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  he  had  promised,  found 
Mie  chariot  at  the  door,  and  Mr  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and  ready  to  go  Out.  What 
was  intended,  and  whither  tliey  were  lo  go,  Savage  could  not  conjecture,  and  was  not 
Villing  to  inquire;  bitt  imnntdiatek  seated  himself  with  sir  lUchard.  The  coachman 
was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried  with  the  ulmoM  expt^dition  to  Iljxic-Park  Cor- 

*  •It  was  eallei  The  Battle  of  the  Pamphl(  (>:.     /?. 
'»  Jrfrob'fe  L  vcs  of  .the  Dramatic  Poct'^.     Dr.  S» 

*  this  play  was  printed  fust  in  8vo>  and  aft-ffr-iFtU  in  13mo^  IKe  fifth  ^ttitioil*     Dr.  J. 
TlainD.altir.     th.  J. 
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ner,  where  they  slopped  at  a  petty  taveni,  and  retired  to  a  private  room*  Sir  Richard 
then  infonned  him,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  and  that  he  had  desired  him 
to  come  thither  that  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat  down  to  the  work.  Sir 
Ricliard  dictated,  and  Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put 
upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at  the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and  aAer 
some  hesitation  ventured  to  a^k  for  wine,  which  sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance, 
ordered  to  be  brought.  They  then  finished  their  dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pamph- 
let, which  they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  task  was  over,  and  expected  that  su:  Richard  would 
call  for  the  reckoning,  and  return  home ;  but  his  expectations  deceived  him,  for  sir 
Richard  told  him  that  he  was  without  money,  and  tiiat  the  pamphlet  must  be  sold  be*- 
fore  tlie  dinner  could  be  paid  for;  and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  ofler 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas,  which  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained. 
Sir  Richard  then  returned  home,  having  retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his  creditorsi 
and  composed  the  pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  equally  uncommon,  which,  though  it  has  no  relation 
to  his  life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele  having  one  day  invited  to  his 
house  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  iirst  quality,  they  were  surprised  at  the  diuh* 
ber  of  liveries  which  surrounded  the  table ;  and  af^er  dinner,  when  wine  and  mirth  had 
set  them  free  from  the  observation  of  rigid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  sir  Richard, 
how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domestics  could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir 
Richard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  they  were  fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly 
be  rid.  And  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge  them,  declared  that  they  were 
bailiffs,  who  had  introduced  tliemselves  with  an  execution,  and  whom,  since  he  could 
not  send  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  liveries,  that  thej 
might  do  him  credit  while  they  staid. 

His  friend?  were  diverted  with  the  expedient,  and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged 
their  attendance,  havuig  obliged  sir  Richard  to  promise  that  they  should  never  agaio 
find  him  graced  with  a  retinue  of  tiie  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mi.  Savage  was  not  likely  to  learn  prudence  or  frugality; 
and  perhaps  many  of  tlic  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  those  virtues  brought  upon 
him  in  the  following  parts  of  his  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  unimprovmg  an 
example. 

iSor  did  the  kindness  of  sir  Richard  end  in  common  favours.  He  proposed  to  have 
established  him  m  some  settled  scheme  of  hfe,  and  to  have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance 
with  him,  by  marrying  him  to  a  natural  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  a 
thousand  pounds.  But,  though  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties,  he  conducted 
his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or  exe- 
ciite  his  own  intentions ;  and,  as  he  was  never  able  to  raise  the  sura  which  he  had 
offered,  the  marriage  was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  officiously  informed,  that 
Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him;  by  which  he  was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he  with- 
drew the  allowance  which  he  had  paid  him;  and  never  aflerwards  admitted  him  to 
his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by  his  imprudence  expose  himself  to  the 
DKilice  of  a  tale-bearer ;  for  his  patron  had  many  follies,  which,  as  his  discernment 
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eisily  dtSGorered,  his  hnngination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  mention  too  ludicrously. 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakness  i&rvery  com- 
inoDy  and  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless 
nurthy  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak  of  their  friends  and  benefactors  with 
levity  and  contemjit,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they  want  neither  sense  of  their  kind- 
De88»  nor  reverence  for  their  virtue ;  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  neg- 
ligence than  ingratitude*  But  sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity,  for 
who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  has  relieved  and  sup* 
ported,  whose  establishment  he  has  laboured,  and  whose  intere^  he  has  promoted  1 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  fortune  without  any  other  friend  than  Mr.  Wilks ; 
a  man,  who,  ^if^jytever  were^  abihties  or  skill  as  an  actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be 
remembered  ftur  his  vurtues  ^^,  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
leas  often  in  his  profession  than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and  candid,  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  merit  in  imy  case,  but  those  qualities  deserve  still  greater  praise, 
when  they  are  found  in  that  condition  which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant,  selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Bir.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  calamity  seldom  coniplained  without  relief, 
he  naturaUy  took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection,  and  not  only  assisted  him  iu 
any  casual  distresses,  but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kindness  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained  from  his  mother  '^  fifty  pounds,  and  a 
promise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  man, 
that  few  promises  of  any  advantage  to  him  were  performed.  His  mother  was  infected, 
among  others,  with  the  general  madness  of  the  South  Sea  traffic ;  and,  having  beei| 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  refused  to  pay  what  perhaps  nothing  but  tlie  prospect 
of  sodden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  consequently 
an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  amusements  of  the 
stage  took  such  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent  from  a  play  in  several 
years. 

1^  As  it  is  a  loss  to  mankind  when  any  good  action  is  forgotten,  I  shall  insert  another  instance  of  Mr. 
Wilks's  generosity,  very  little  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  at  Du))lin,  being  hindered  by 
an  impediment  in  his  pronunciation  firom  engaging  in  orders,  for  which  his  friends  designed  him,  left  liis 
own  country,  and  came  to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  his  solicitations  fruitless,  and  his 
necessities  every  day  more  pressing.  In  this  distress  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered  it  to  the  players, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  were  his  last  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  prospect  than  of  the 
most  deplorable  poverty.  But  Mr.  Wilks  thought  his  performance,  though  not  perfect,  at  least  worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.  This  favour  he  improved  with  so  much  diligenc(», 
that  the  house  afforded  him  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  he  went  to  I^ydeu,  applied  himself  to  the 
stndy  of  physic,  and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  that,  when  Dr.  Boerhaave 
was  desired  by  the  Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  introduce  into  Russia  the  practice  and  study 
of  physic,  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  whom  he  selected.  He  had  a  considerable  pension  settled  on  him 
at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  physicians  at  the  Russian  court     Dr.  J. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Russia  to  Mr.  Wilks  is  printed  in  Chetwood's  History  of  the  Stage.     /?. 

** "  This,"  sajrs  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  write  upon  the  credit  of  the  author  of  his  life,  which  was  published 
in  1727  j"  and  was  a  small  pamphlet,  intended  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  public  while  under  sentence 
of  death  "  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  at  Robinson's  Coffee-house  at  Charing  Cruss,  Price  6d. 
Roberts."    C 
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Tills  coii^iit  attendance  naturally  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  ^aye^ 
^d,  among  others,  of  Mrs.  Old  Held,  who  \Vas  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversatioi^ 
^nd  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled  pension  of  fi%  pounds 
"ti  year,  which  was  during  her  Hfe  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its  due  praise,  and  that  the  good  actions  <jf 
Mrs.OIdfield  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  genc^ral  tiiaracter,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  what 
Mr.  Savage  often  declared,  in  the  strongest  teirnis,  fhct  he  hevef  saiv  'iicx  alone,  or  io 
any  other  place  than  behind  the  scenes.  • 

At  her  death  he  endeaVourcd  to  ^lloli^  his  gratilnde  in  the  fho^  decent  manner,  by 
ivearing  fnouming  as  for  a  molh^;  but  did  not  celebrate  her  in  elegies  ^\  because  he 
knew  thai  too  great  a  profusidfti  '6f  frraise  would  only  have  revived  those  faults  whidr 
liis  natural  equity  did  not  alK^'  him  to  think  less,  because  thfey  were  committed  by  one 
fjrho  favoured  him:  but  of  wliich,  though  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  paHiate 
them»  his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  hiin  to,  j[>rolon<;  tbc  tnenrory  or  d^use  the 
censure. 

In  his  Wanderer  he  lAs'irt'd^^d  taken  an  opj>ortunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  cele=» 
brates  her  not  for  her  virtue,  bat  her  beauty,  ati  t^xcellence  which  none  ever  denied  her; 
(his  is  the  only  encomium  with  which  he  has  Vet\arrd«^d  lier  liberality,  and  perhaps  he 
has  even  in  this  been  too  lavish  of  his  praise.  He  seems  to  havethoTighty  that  never  te 
mention  his  benefactress  would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though  to  have 
dedicated  any  particular  performance  to  'her- memory  i^ould  only  iiave  -betrayed  an 
officious  partiality,  that,  withcfut  cSalliilg  hcf  diameter,  nt«ould  kdvt  depresaed  his 
twn. 

He  had  sonielimes,  b^Hhe  kindness  of  Mr.  Wifks,  the  advantage  of  a  l>enefit,  on 
which  occasions  he  often  received  uncommon  maVkV  of  regard  and  compassion ;  and 
was  once  told  l>y  the  duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider  him  as  an  injured  Iko* 
l>leman,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  themsoU'«&  obliged,  without 
Solicilallon,  to  ttikc  every  opportunity  of  supportkig  him  by  their  conntenaitoe  and  patro- 
nage. Bui  he  had  generally  the  mortification  to  hear  that  tiie  whole  interest  of  hisiiio 
Ihcr  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  applications,  and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
i!ntried,  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the  possibihty'of  supporting  life.  l1ie  saii^jf 
disposition  she  eudeavilnrcd  to  diffuse  among  all  those  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave 
her  any  influcnc*?,  ancl  imltfed  s(icn?eded  too  *\^  dl  -in  her  design  :  but  could  not  always 
propagate  her  effrontery  with  her  cfuelty ;  for,  sonio  of  those,  w  horn  she  incited  against 
jiim,  were  ashamed  of  tlicir  oVvn  coiiducl,  and  boasted  of  that  relief  which  they  nevet 
gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  not  indiscriminately  involve  all  his  relations;  for  he  has  mentioneil 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  on*^  lady,  whose  name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and 
to  whom  therefon^  I  caTfinot  pay  Ihe  praisrs  which  she  deserves  for  Iraving  acted  well  in 
t)pposition  to  influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon  those  parents  who  mliVder  their  infantit 
is  well  known,  nof  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested ;  but,  if  they  deserve  death  who 
destroy  a  child  in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enough  for  her  who  forbears  to 

^^Chetwoofl,  luiwevrr,  lias  printcdf  poem  en  iier  dcatli,  which  iic  ascribes  to  Mr.  Savage.  See  liif- 
tMry  ofth^  Sta^'.-,  j.-Vio      A*. 
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Tfestroy  him  only  to  inBict  snafper  miseries  upon  him;  who  prolongs  his  life  only  tb 
hiake  him  miserable ;  and  who  exposes  hini,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to  thift 
malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance,  and  the  temptations  of  poverty :  who  re- 
joices to  see  him  oven^ helmed  with  calamities;  and,  when  his  own  industry,  or  thecha-^ 
fity  of  others,  has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above  bis  miseries,  plunges  him 
again  into  his  former  distress ! 

Tbe  kindness  of  his  friends  not  aflfording  him  any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect 
of  improving  his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaintance  necessarily  leading  him  to  places 
of  tTxptefise,  he  found  it  necessary  *^  to  endeavonr  once  more  at  dramatic  poetry,  for  whic& 
hewlis  no^'better  qualified  by  a  more  c)i:ten^ive  khowledgfe,  and  longer  observation* 
But  having  beeiiunsu^tfessful  in  Wifi^ily,  though  rather  for  want  of  opportunities  thafl 
genius,  he  resolved  now  to  lry^^heiri€?r  be  shdtifd  not  be  mbre  fcfttunate  in  exhibiting  i 
tragedy. 

'  The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  was  that  of  sir  ThorhasOVterbury,  a  sloiy 
well  adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  far  enough  reraoVed  from  th6  *pfese!tt 
ft^-tS  admit  pfroperly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the  plan ;  for  the  mind,  wliicli 
Ifiaturally  loves  truth,  is  always  liidst  offended  with  the  violations  of  those  truths  of  whick 
we  ar«  most  certain  ;  and  x\6  t)f  ^6uhe  conceive  those  facts  most  certain,  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  fontied  a  tragedy.  Which,  If  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote 
It'He  ce^^idEred,  will  niVhvd  at  t>n€e  an  *  uhcOni^hoti  pi^d'f  of  strength  of  genius,  aiA 
evenness  of  mind,  of  ^  s^rcnity^liot  to  be  rulflcd,  and  an  imaginadibn  not  to  be  suj*- 
•fressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  tliiVe  in  wliidi  Vic  \vtfs  em'ployed  upon  this  perform^ 
•Buce,  he  was  without  lod^Tjing,  and  of^en  without  meat;  iTOrliad  he  any  other  convent^ 
ences  for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed^hftii ;  there  he  used  to  walk  and 
form  his  speeches,  and  afterwards  step'  Into  &  shop,  beg' for  a  few  moments  the  use  of 
the  p^ti^^rid  ink;'t^id  wfite'^  dt)\vi2  wlmt  he^  had  conijifOsed  tipon  paper  which  he  had 
*p1<*k^d  lip  by  accident. 

If  the  pfrformance  of  a  wril^  thtis  disltei^d  l5  tiot  p^fecf,  its  faults  ought  surely 
-fo  be  impnted  t^  a  c^.iise  veif  ^iifT^rent  from  want  of  genifts,  and  iliust  rather  excite  pity 
ihan  provoke  censure. 

But  when  under  tliese  disronfngements  (he  tTtigedy  was  f!nished,  there  yet  remdnne^ 
the  labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  undertaking,  which,' to  an  ingeffuoii^ 
'nn'nd,  was  in  a  very  high  decree  vexatious  and  disgusting;  for,  having  little  interest  or 
Yepnlation,  he  was  obliged  to  sul>niit  hiflb^lf  Wholly  to  the  ^feyers,'  kitd  admit,  with 
whatever 'rchu  la  nee,  tlie  emendations  of  Mr.  -Cibber,  tvhich  he  always  ^'considered  as 
the  *d!Vgfarc  of  Ifu  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critic  6f  a  ver}- dilferent  class,  from  whose  friend- 
ship he  received  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and  whom  he  never  mentioned 
•'but  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  regard.     He  had  b^en  for  some  time  distinguished 
by  him  with  very  particular  kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to  apply  to  him 
as  an  author  of  an  established  character.     He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to  him,  with 
>tl6iiprt  copy  of  verses  ^\  in  which  he  desired  his  correction.     Mr.  tlill,  whose  humanity 

"'  "^^  In'lT'^  k  15  Printed  in  the*  late 'cullcctlon  of  "hi  *^'' poems. 
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and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily  complied  with  his  request ;  but  as  he  is  re. 
markable  for  singularity  of  sentiment,  and  bold  experiments  in  language,  Mr.  Sayage 
did  not  think  his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and  had  even  at  that  thnethe 
courage  to  reject  several  passages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the  generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alterations,  but 
wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  in  which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the  author 
with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances,  he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon 
the  stage  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors  bad  retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these,  Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to 
play  the  part  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury  'S  by  which  he  gained  no  great  reputation,  tiie 
theatre  being  a  province  for  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed  him;  for  neither  his 
voice,  look,  nor  gesture,  were  such  as  were  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he  was  so  much 
ashamed  of  having  been  reduced  to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted  out  his 
name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his  tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was  more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius 
that  glinunered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the  mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber 
bad  been  able  to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  many  persons 
eminent  for  their  rank,  their  virtue,  and  their  wit 

Of  thb  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated,  the  accumulated  profits  arose  to  an  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very  large  sum,  having  been  never 
master  of  so  much  before. 

In  the  dedication  '^  for  which  he  received  ten  guineas,  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 
The  preface  contains  a  very  liberal  encomium  on  the  blooming  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Theophilus  Gibber,  which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  see  his 
friends  about  to  read  without  snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  The  generosity  of 
Mr.  HiD  did  not  end  on  this  occasion  ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage's  necessities 
returned,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to  a  Miscellany  of  Poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  with  some  affecting  lines,  which 
be  asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon  the  treatment  received  by  him  from 
bis  mother,  but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  de- 
clared. These  lines,  and  the  paper  ' "  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a  very  power- 
ful efiect  upon  all  but  his  motlier,  whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  public,  they  only 
hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription  to  tlie  Miscellany,  but  furnished  likewise 
ihe  greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  particularly  The  Happy 
;Man,  which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers  should  influence  to  patronize  merit  in 
<listress,  without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to  be  left  at  Button's  coffee-house; 

»  It  was  acted  only  three  nights,  the  first  on  June  12,  1723.  When  the  house  opened  for  the  winter 
season  it  was  once  more  performed  for  the  author's  bcnelit,  Oct.  2.     /?. 

i*^  To  Herbert  Tr>'st,  F^q.  of  Herefordshire.     Dr.  J. 

1"  The  Plain  Dealer  was  a  periodical  paper,  written  by  Mr  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Savage  called 
the  two  contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They  wrote  by  turns  each  six  essays ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  was  obsencd  regularly  to  rise  in  Mr.  Hill's  week,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Bond's.     Dr.  J. 
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tod  Mr.  Savage  goiDg  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  without  expectation  of  any  efllect 
from  his  proposal,  found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas  ^\  which  had  been  sent  him  in 
eonsequence  of  {he  compassion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  representation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's 
croehy  in  a  very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  and  with  a  gaiety  of  imagination,  which 
the  success  of  his  subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters 
without  reserve,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  little  art  ^K  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  his  dedications :  his  compliments  are  constrained  and  violent, 
b^ped  together  without  the  grace  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introduction :  he  seems 
to  have  written  hts  panegyrics  for  the  perusal  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with  praises  however  gross,  and  that  flattery 
would  make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance  of  elegance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a  general  subject  for  a  poetical  con- 
test, in  which  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to  have  carried  the  prize  of  honour 
from  his  competitors:  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by  his  performance  any  other 
advantage  than  the  increase  of  his  reputation ;  though  it  must  certainly  have  been  with 
farther  views  that  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of  which 
an  the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhausted,  and  which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by 
the  multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that  had  succeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  m  reputation,  and  tliough  frequently  involved  in  very  distress- 
ful perplexities,  appeared  however  to  be  gainuig  upon  mankind,  when  both  his  fame 
aad  his  life  were  endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage  came  from  Richmond,  where  lie  then 
lodged,  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption,  with  an  intent  to  dis- 
charge another  lodging  which  he  had  in  Westminster;  and  accidentally  meeting  two  gen- 
tlemen his  acquaintances,  whose  names  were  Merchant  and  Gregory,  he  went  in  with 
them  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and  sat  drinking  till  it  was  lale,iH)einginno  time 
of  Mr.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be  the  first  of  the  company  that  desired 
to  separate.  He  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same  house ;  but  there  was 
not  room  for  the  whole  company,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ramble  about  the 

**  The  names  of  those  who  so  generously  contributed  to  his  relief,  havjnsr  been  nimtfon^  in  a  former 
accoont,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  dntche<;s  of  Cleveland,  lady  Clieynry,  lady 
CasUemain,  lady  Gower,  lady  Lechmere,  the  dutchess  dowagfr  and  dutchess  of  Rutland,  lady 
StraffiMd,  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofuel  Noel,  duke  of  Rutland, 
lord  Gainsborough,  lord  Milsington,  Mr.  John  Savage.     Dr.  J. 

'^  Thit  the  following  extract  from  it  will  prove : 
— "  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  of  your  wit,  as  elevated  and  immortal  as  vour 
«oul,  it  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  whether  yoxir  sex  have  strength  of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  sweet- 
ness. There  i;>  something  in  your  verses  as  distinguished  as  your  air. — They  are  as  strong  as  truth,  as 
deep  as  reason,  as  clear  as  innocence,  and  as  smooth  as  beauty. — They  contain  a  nameless  and  peculiar 
mixture  of  force  and  grace,  which  is  at  once  so  movingly  serene,  and  so  majestically  lovely,  that  it  is 
too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in  your  eyes  and  in  your  writings. 

"  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  enemy  of  flattery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  forbear  tliif 
applicatitrti  to  your  ladyship,  because  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  that  I  should  say  more  than  I  believe 
^hen  I  am  speaking  of  your  excellence.'*     Dr.  J. 
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streets,  aji(h  ilivert  themselves  with  such  amusenients  as  should  offer  tbem^ves  tilL 
i{iomhig. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  discover  a  light  in  Robinson's  cofiee-house 
^near  Charing-cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Merchant,  with  some  rudeness,  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  tliere  was  a  good  lire  in  the  next  parlour,  which  the  com-, 
pany  were  about  to  leave,  being  then  p'^yiug  their  reckoning.  Merchant,  not  satisfied . 
with  this  an^wer^  rushed  intqjhe  room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
then  petulantly  placed  himself  betw^^en  the  cam^jany  yiul  the  fire,  and  soon  after^ 
kicked  down  the  table^  Xhis,pjoduced  a  qiiarrel,  s\v9rds  were  drawn  on  both  sides, 
and  one  Mr.  I^ues  Sinclair  was  killed^  Savage,  hq^viiig  wqiyided  lil^ewise  a  maid  that 
held  him,  forced  his  y^ay  witli  Mercliant  out  of  the  house ;  but  being  iiitityidated  ^nd 
confused,  without  r^:^Qlution  either  to  fly  or  stay,  they  were  taken  in  a  back^oiut  by 
one  of  the  company,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called  to  his  assistance. 

^^ing  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  they  were  in  the  morning  carried  before  three 
jusUc^Sa  vv^j9.,C9Ainiitted  them  to  the  gatehouse,  f^fom  whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sinclspc*^  viuph  happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in  the  night  to  Newgate, 
nrhece  they  were  however  treated  with  some  distinction,  exempted  from  the  ignominy 
qf  chains,  and  confined,  not  among  Uie  couunon  criminals,  but  in  the  pressyard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  caiije,  the  court  \vas  crovyded  in  :^  very  unusual  manner;  and 
the  public  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  pause  o(  general  concern.  The  witnesse3 
against  Mr.  Savage  apd  Jiis  friends  w'cre^  the  woman  who  kept  the  house,  which  was 
a  house  of  ill  fame,  and  her  maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Sindau-. 
and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been  drinking  with  tl\em,  an^  with  whom  one  ot 
them  had  been  seen  in  bed;  They  swore  in  general,  that  Merchant  gave  the  prpvoca* 
^n,  which  Savage  and  Gregory  cjcew  their  swords^  to  justify :  that  Savage  drev  first, 
and  that  he  s.tabbed  Sinclair  when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or  while^ 
Gregory  conimanded  his  sword  ;  that  after  he  had  given  the  thrust  h(f  turned  pale,  and 
would  have  rehired,  but  that  th(j  maid  clung  round  hini,  and  one  of  the  company  en^^ 
deavoured  to  detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke,  by  cutting  the  maid  on  the  head,  but^ 
was  afterw  ards  taken  in  ^  court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  tlieir  deposjtions;  one  did  not  see  Savage  give  the  wound^ 
another  saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  tow  ards  the  ground  ;  ^d  the  woman 
of  the  town  asserted,  that  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword  at  all :  tins  difference  how- 
ever was  very  far  frp;n  amounting  to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show,  tkl 
the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  tfi^  truth  with  relation 
to  particular  circumstance^  and  that  therefore  S9n[ie  deductions  \y^re  to  be  made  from 
the  credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  his  death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from 
Savage:  nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  partly  to  extenuate 
it,  bv  urging  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impossibility  ot  any  ill  design^ 
or  premeditated  maliee;  and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  and  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had  lost  that  opportmiity  of  giving  the  thrust :  he  observec*^ 
that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man  to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened, 
i\nd  which,  if  he  should  sutler  it,  he  might  never  be  able  to  return ;  that  it  was  always 
allowable  to  prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  taking  away  that  of  theadver-^ 
lury  by  whom  it  was  endangered. 
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.  Wilh  rcgardio  the  violence  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  escape,  hCviledajred,  thai^ 
'i  was  not  his  de^o  to  fly  frooi  justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  but  to  avoid  the  expence^y 
^  severities  of  a  prison ;  and  that  he  mtended  to  have  appeared  9^  the  bair  without 
compulsion. 

.,  TbisTdefenoe,  wliich  took  up  more  than  an  hour,  was  heard  by  the,  multhude  t)^t, 
^isoiig^  the  court  jm  ith  the  most  attentive  and  respectful  silence :  those  who  though^ 
be  oagbt  not  to.  b^  acqM^tedn  owned  that  applause  could  not  be  refused  hun;  and 
those  who.  befbce < pitied JiisnMsfortupes,  now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  ^gmnst  him  were  proved  to  be  persons  of  characters,, 
vhicb  did  not  entitle  ithem  to  much  credit ;  a  comQion  strumpet,  a  woman  by  whon^ 
strumpets  were  entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  supported :  and  tJie  cha- 
racter of  Savage  was  by  several  persons,  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  that  of  a  modest 
inoffeusive  man,  i^ot  inclmed  to  broils  or  to  insolence,  and  who  hud  ^Q  that  time,  beeix 
only  known  for  his  misfortunes  and  his  wit. 

Had  his  audience  b^en  his  judges,  he  h^l  undoubtedly  been  acquitted ;  but  Mr. 
Page,  who  wa^  th^n  uppn  the  bench,  treated  him  with  his  usual  insolence  and  severity, 
and  when  he  had  summed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to.  exasperate  the  jury ;  as 
Mf.  Savage  used  ta  relate  it>  vutU  this  eloquent  harangue  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  tlie  jury,  you  are  to  consider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great.man,  a 
much  greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  that  he  wears  very  fine  clothes, 
much  finer  clothes  than  you  or  1,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has  abundance  of 
money  in  his  pocket,  i?iuch  mv;:e  mopcy  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury:  but 
g^ntlem^a  of  the  .jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jur>',  that,  Mr. 
Savage  should  therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gcytlemcn  of  the  jury  V 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misrepresented,  and  tliemcn  \vlio\vcre  to  decide 
his  ^e  incited  against  liim  by  invidious  conipariiions,  resolutely  asiiortcd,  that  his  cause 
was  not  candidly  explained  and  bei;au  to  Tecapitulale  what  he  had  before  said  with 
regard  to  his  condition,  and  the  nccCii;>ily  of  endeavouring  to  escisjxi  the  expences  of 
imprisonment;  but  the  judge  having  ordered  him  to  he  silent,  and  repeated  his  orders 
without  effect,  connnandcd  that  be  shoulvl  betaken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  th^n  hoard  the  opinion  o(  the  judge,  that  good  charaotcr.s  were  of  no  weight 
against  positive  evidence,  though  thev  might  turn  the  scale  where  it  was  doubtful;  and 
that  though,  when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of  either  is  only  manslaughter ; 
hut  where  one  is  the  aggressor,  as  iu  tlie  cuse  belbre  them,  aii  1,  in  pursuance  of  his 
first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the  lawsupposi^s  Iho  action,  however  sudden,  to  he  malicious. 
They  then  delit>erated  upon  their  venlict,  aiul  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder;  and  Mr.  Merchant  who  had  no  sword,  only  of  man- 
daughter. 

Thus  ended  this  meniorcjjic  trial,  which  lasted  eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Gregory  were  conducted  back  to  prison,  where  tlK^y  were  more  closely  confined,  and 
loaded  with  irons  of  fifty  pounds  uei/^ht;  i'our  days  aflenvards  they  were  sent  back  to 
Ihe  (jo^^t  ta  receive  sentence ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
retained  in  memory,  the  following  speech  : 

"  \i  is  now,  my  lord^  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  bv  way  of  defence  or  vindication  ; 
^f^l  can  we  expect  from  your  lord5hi[)5,  in  this  coiur,  but  the  sentence  which  the  la^" 
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requires  you»  as  judges,  to  pronounce  against  men  of  our  calamitous  conditioD.-rBotivt 
are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere  men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you  tre 
susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too  humane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappj 
situation  of  those,  wliom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps — exacts — from  you  to  proDoimoe 
upon.  No  doubt  \ou  distinguish  between  offences  which  arise  out  of  premeditatioib 
and  a  disposition  habituated  to  vice  or  immorality,  and  transgressions,  which  are  the 
unhappy  and  unforseen  effects  of  casual  absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  hnpulse  of  pa^ 
sion :  we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  all  you  can  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy, 
which  the  gentlemen  of  tiie  jur^have  be«i  pleased  to  show  Mr.  Merchant,  who  (allow- 
ing facts  as  s>vom  against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us  into  this  our  calamity.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  construed  as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or  remove  any 
thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we  repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  no 
participation  of  it :  No,  my  lord !  For  my  part  I  declare  nothing  could  more  soften  inj 
grief,  than  to  be  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a  misfortune  *." 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  which  was 
very  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which,  with  whatever  difficulty  the  stoiy  may 
obtain  belief,  was  obstructed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  qtieeu  against  him,  she  made  use  of  an  incident,  which  was  omit- 
ted in  the  order  of  lime,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together  with  the  purpose  which  it 
was  made  to  serve.  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his  birth,  had  an  incessant 
desire  to  speak  to  liisniothei,  who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and  refused  him  admis- 
sion into  her  honsc.  One  evening  walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that  she  in- 
habited, he  saw  the  door  of  her  house  by  accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and,  findmg  no 
person  in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs  to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him 
before  he  could  enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  tlie  family  with  the  most  distressful  out- 
cries, and,  when  she  had  by  her  screams  gathered  them  about  her,  ordered  them  to 
drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who  had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with  the  most  submissive  tenderness  to 
soften  her  rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusation,  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire ;  and,  I  believe,  never  attempted  afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But,  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falshood  and  her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she 
intended  no  other  use  of  her  lie,  than  to  set  herself  free  from  his  embraces  and  solicita- 
tions, and  was  very  far  from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her  memory  as  an 
instrument  of  future  wickedness,  or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  assault 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  queen  was  solicited  for  his  pardon,  and  informed  of  the  severe  treat- 
ment which  he  had  sufered  from  his  judge,  she  answered,  that,  however  unjustifiable 
flight  be  the  manner  ot*  his  trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which  he  wa* 
eotidemned  might  admit,  she  could  not  think  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the  king's 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  his  mother  s  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intent 
U)  murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been  transmitted  to  the  queen;  whether  she  that 
invented  hud  the  front  to  relate  it ;  whether  she  found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit 
it,  or  corrupt  enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  design;  I  know  not:  but  methodi 

*  Mr.  Savage's  Life. 
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had  been  taken  to  persuade  the  queen  so  strongly  of  the  truth  of  ft,  tliat  she  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  hear  any  one  of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a  bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother, 
had  not  justice  and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate  of  rank  too  great  to  be  reject- 
ed unheard,  and  of  virtue  too  eminent  to  be  hoard  without  being  believed.  His  merit 
and  his  calamities  liappened  to  reach  tlie  ear  of  the  countess  of  Hertford,  who  engaged 
in  his  support  with  ail  the  tenderness  that  is  cn cited  by  pity,  and  all  the  2eal  which  is 
kindled  by  generosity;  and,  demandhig  an  audience  of  the  queen,  laid  before  her  tlie 
whole  series  of  his  motlier's  cruelty,  exposed  the  improbability  of  an  accusation  by  which 
he  was  charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  nmrder  that  could  produce  no  advantage^ 
and  soon  convinced  her  how  little  his  former  conduct  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned  at 
a  reason  for  extraordinary  severity. 

The  interj^osition  of  this  lady  ^as  so  successful,  that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail, 
and,  on  the  5)th  of  March  17C8,  pV^aded  the  king's  pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  wlial  motives  his  mother  could  persecute  him  in  a  man- 
ner so  outrageous  and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she  could  employ  all  the  arts  of 
malice,  and  all  the  snares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  own  son,  of  a  son 
who  never  injured  her,  who  was  never  supported  by  her  expense,  nor  obstructed  any 
prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantairc :  why  slie  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie — 
a  lie  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  must  vanish  df  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  exami- 
nation,  and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make  it  probable,  that  it  may  be  observed 
from  her  co.'uluct,  that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  sometimes  committed  without 
apjmrent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive-',  and  may  perlinpsevcn  yet,  thougli  hermulice  was  so  often 
defeated,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflect ini;,  that  the  life  which  she  often  endeavoured  to 
destroy,  was  at  least  shortened  by  her  maternal  ofilces ;  that  though  she  could  not 
transport  her  son  to  the  plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic,  or  hasten  the 
hand  of  the  pu!>lic  executioner,  she  has  >et  had  the  satisfaction  of  iuibittering  all  his 
hours,  and  forcing  him  into  exi^eneics  that  hmiicd  on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  al^*Aril^ale  the  eiiorniity  of  this  woman's  conduct,  by 
phtchig  it  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  conntess  of  Hertford;  no  one  can  fail  to  observe 
how  much  more  auiiable  it  is  to  relieve,  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue  innocence  from 
deslniction,  than  to  destroy  without  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  and  the  time  in  wliich  he  lav  under 
sentence  of  death,  behaved  with  great  iinnness  and  ecprality  of  mind,  and  confirmed 
by  his  fortitude  the  esteem  of  those  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities  --.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  hfe  were  made  more  generally  known  by  a  short  account^', 

21  She  died  Oct.  11,  1733,  at  hor  hoTi-<c  in  Old  Bond  Street,  aa:ed  nhovo  foui-scoro.     /?. 

*2U  appears  that  duriuj,^  his  conlintincnt  ho  wrote  a  httcv  to  his  mothir,  which  he  sent  toTheoplnluf 
Gibber,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  her  through  ihc  means  of  Mr.  Wilks.  In  his  letter  to  Cibber 
he  says — "  As  to  death,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  hke  a  man — all  tlip.t  tue.elie.s  me  is  the  concern 
of  my  friends,  and  a  reconcilement  with  my  mother — I  onnn'»t  fxpn^s  the  a^>ojy  I  tVlt  when  1  wrote 
Ae  letter  to  her — if  you  can  find  any  decent  exe\ise  for  showin;^  it  to  Mrs.  Oklfield,  do  ;  fur  I  would 
bavealt  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  in  pailienlar)  be  satisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  toward^ 
it— Dr.  Young  to  day  sent  mc  a  letter,  most  passi<»natt1y  kiiul."     lU 

^  Written  by  Mr.  Becjupgliam  and  anottier  gentleman.     Dr.  J% 
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whicb  was  then  published,  and  of  which  several  thousands  were  in  a  few  weeks  dbper^ 
sed  over  the  nation :  and  the  compassion  of  mankind  operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favoiur» 
that  he  was  enabled,  by  frequent  presents,  not  only  to  support  himself,  but  to  assist  Mr. 
Gregory  in  prison;  and,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  found  the  number  of 
bis  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been  tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evi- 
dences which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the  man  was  not  unexceptionable, 
that  of  the  woman  notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony  chiefly  influent  the 
jury  to  condemn  him,  afterwards  retracted  her  assertions.  He  always  himself  denied 
tliat  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  generally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (1744) 
t^ollector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  him  far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined, 
even  by  some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  himself  afterwards  confessed,  that  he  had 
treated  him  with  uncommon  rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  are  rated  together, 
perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage  may  not  be  much  sulhed  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  bis  liberty,  he  met  in  the  street  tlie  woman  who  had 
sworn  with  so  much  maliguity  against  him.  She  informed  him,  that  she  was  in  distress, 
imd,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  him  to  relieve  her.  He> 
instead  of  insulting  her  misery,  and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who  had 
brought  his  life  mto  danger,  reproved  her  gently  for  her  perjury ;  and  changing  thf 
only  guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between  her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would  have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  othen 
a  hero,  and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  encomiums,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  in- 
stance of  uncommon  generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue ;  by  which  he  at  once  re» 
lieved  the  poor,  corrected  the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  eucmy ;  by  which  he  at  onceremiN 
led  the  strongest  provocations,  and  exercised  the  most  ardent  charity. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing  quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  defenceless,  or  to  press  upon  the 
falling :  whoever  was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good  wishes ;  and  when  he 
could  give  no  assistance  to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he  endeavoured  to  sooth 
them  by  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the  sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometunes  obsti- 
nate in  his  resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remembrance  of  an  injury.  He 
always  continued  to  speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality  of  Page,  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death  revenged  it  by  a  satire  "\ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr.  Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the 
danger  was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  using  any  art  to  set  his  conduct  m  the 
fairest  light.  He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if  lie  transiently  mentioned  it, 
appeared  neither  to  consider  himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly  free  from  the  guilt 
of  blood  -K  How  much  and  how  long  he  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  poem  which  he  pub- 
iished  many  years  afterwards.  On  occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  faihngs  of 
good  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the  author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  "  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  virtue,"  by  an  instance  of  murder  com- 
mitted by  Savage  in  the  heat  of  wine.  Savage  remarked,  that  it  was  no  very  just  represen- 
tation ol'  a  good  man,  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and  disposed  in  his  riots  \$ 
mt  Ihioiils. 

2*  Printed  in  tlie  late  collection. 

*^  In  am  oihla  Itlters  he  styles  it  **  a  iatal  quarrel,  but  too  well  known.''    fir,  X, 
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He  vt9n  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  before,  without  any  other  supt>ort  than 
accidental  favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afforded  him ;  sources  by  which  he  was 
sometimes  very  liberally  supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were  suddenly  stopped ; 
80  that  he  spent  his  life  between  want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse,  between 
beggary  and  extravagance ;  for,  as  whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance,  which 
might  as  well  fevour  hun  at  one  time  as  another^  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
bad,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately  supplied* 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd  kindness  of  his  friends,  who  at  once 
lewarded  and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at  taverns,  and  habituatmg  him  to 
pleasures  which  he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was  not  able  to  deny  hun- 
sdf,  though  he  purchased  the  luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  angubh  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger for  a  week* 

The  experience  of  these  inconveniences  determined  him  to  endeavour  after  some 
settled  income,  which,  having  long  found  submission  and  entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted 
to  extort  from  his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now,  as  he  acknowledged^ 
lost  that  tenderness  for  her,  which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the  efforts  which  she  made  for  his  destruction,  that 
she  was  not  content  witli  refusing  to  assist  him,  and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with 
poverty,  but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  misfortunes ;  and 
that  she  was  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  malicious,  whom  nothing  but 
his  blood  could  satisfy.  He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lampoons,  and  to 
pablish  a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an  exemp« 
tioo  from  infamy  by  allowing  him  a  pension. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether  shame  still  survived,  though  virtue  was 
extinct,  or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than  herself,  and  imagined  that  some 
of  the  darts  which  satire  might  point  at  her  would  glance  upon  them ;  lord  Tyrconnel, 
whatever  were  his  motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design  of  exposing  the 
cmelty  of  his  mother,  received  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  us  his  equal,  and  en- 
gaged to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's  life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  fortune;  his  appearance  was  splendid,  his  expenses  large,  and  his 
acquaintance  extensive.  He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men 
of  genius,  and  caressed  by  all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste.  To  ad- 
mire Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  of  discernment ;  and  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  was  a 
title  to  poetical  reputation.  His  presence  was  sufficient  to  make  any  place  of  public 
entertainment  popular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  constituted  the  fashion.  So 
powerful  is  genius,  when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  !  Men  willingly  pay 
to  fortune  that  regard  which  they  owe  to  merit,  and  are  pleased  when  they  have  an* 
opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  practising  their  duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of  enlarging  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  by  contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to  its  lowest ; 
and,  had  he  aftervvards  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  he  would  perhaps  not  have  had 
many  superiors ;  for,  as  he  never  suffered  any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  withoi  t 
notice,  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  different  conibhiations  of  passions,  and  the 
innumerable  mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  dislb)gui§h  one  character  from  another; 
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and,  as  hb  concenlioo  was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  he  easily  received  iiD|)res- 
•ions  from  objects,  and  very  forcibly  transmitted  diem  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  lite  he  has  leA  a  proof,  which  wauld  do  honour 
to  the  greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called  The  Auliior  to  be  Let^,  where  he 
introduces  Iscariot  Hacluiey,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving  an  account  of  his  birth,  hii 
education,  hb  disposition,  and  monils,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  In  the 
introduction  are  related  many  secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time,  but  some- 
times mixed  with  ungenerous  retiections  on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those  of 
their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hadney 
might  himself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  appearance  of  friendship  with  some  whom 
he  satirised,  and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which  he  gained  by  a  seeming  kind- 
ness, to  discover  failings  and  expose  Iheni :  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  Mr.  Savage's 
esteem  was  no  very  certain  possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon  at  one  time  those 
whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may  change  his  principles ;  and  that  he  who 
•was  once  deservedly  commended  may  be  afterAvards  satirised  with  equal  justice;  or, 
that  the  poet  was  dazzled  with  the  ii])pearance  of  virtue,  and  found  the  man  whom  ht 
had  celebrated,  when  he  had  an  opportunily  of  examining  him  more  narrowly,  unwor- 
tliy  of  the  panegyric  which  he  had  too  hastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  false  satire 
ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake  of  him  wliose  re])utation  may  be  injured,  false  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  dislinction  between  vice  and  virtue  should  be 
lost,  lest  a  bad  man  should  be  Iniskd  upon  the  credit  of  his  encomiast,  or  lest  others 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  like  pniiscs  by  llie  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plausil)ie,  and  sometimes  just,  they  areverj 
seldom  satisfactory  h)  mankind ;  and  liie  writer  who  is  not  constant  to  his  subject, 
quickly  sinks  into  conlenipl,  his  satire  hfst'*^  its  force,  and  his  panegyric  its  value;  and 
he  is  only  considered  at  one  tinio  as  a  fhiltorer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at  anotlier. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only  noce^saiy  to  follow  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  to 
preserve  an  unvaried  regard  to  tiuih.  For  though  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  that  a 
man,  however  cautious,  may  be  souietinies  deceived  by  an  artful  appearance  of  virtue, 
or  by  false  evidences  of  guilt,  surls  o»:()ur;nvill  not  be  fref|ueut;  and  it  will  he  alk)wed, 
that  the  name  of  an  author  would  uc\cr  have  been  made  contemptible,  had  no  maa 
ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  milled  others  but  wlien  he  was  himself  deceived. 

The  Author  to  be  Let  was  first  published  in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  a  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  Dunciiid,  which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to 
tl!e  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  deih'cation  -"  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  tliougb 
••he  did  not  write  it,  and  in  wliich  there  are  some  positions,  that  the  true  autlior  would  per- 
haps not  have  published  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  re- 
flected with  no  great  satisfaction;  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  uncontroled 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  assersion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writers  of  jour- 
nals with  "  their  su|)eriors  were  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable,"  very  ill  became  men,  who 
have  tjiemselves  not  always  shwvn  the  exactest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  m 
their  writmgs,  and  who  have  often  satirised  those  that  at  least  thought  themselves  thcif 

9i  riintca  in  hi*  Woik^,  Vol  2,  p.  231.  ^  im.  p.  233, 
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iuperioxB,  as  they  were  emineot  for  their  liereditary  rank,  and  employed  m  the  highest 
cAces  of  the  kingdom.  Bat  this  is  only  an  instance  of  that  partiality  which  almost 
etery  man  indslges  with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  blessing  when 
we  are  iociined  to  write  against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourselves  over- 
borne by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always  thought 
too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  influence,  and  toa  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally  accounted  necessary  by  those  who  com* 
mand,  and  dangerous  and  oppressive  by  those  who  support  it. 

Mi.  Savage  was  likeriise  very  fdr  from  believing  that  the  letters  annexed  to  each 
species  of  bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed  to  assert,  **  set  down  at 
yaniioiii ;"  for  when  lie  was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting  his  name  to 
such  an  improbability,  he  had  no  other  answer  to  make  than  that  "  he  did  not  think  of 
it;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to  reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing 
contrary  to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without  thinking. 

Af^r  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this  dedication,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe  the 
impartiahty  which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what  Savage  asserted,  that  the  account 
af  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad,  however  strange 
and  improbable,  was  exactly  true.  , 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised  Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  ene- 
iries  among  those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  considered  as  3 
kind  of  confederate,  and  whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying  with  private  intelligence 
and  secret  incidents:  so  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  added  to  the  terrour  of 
a  satirist. 

That  he  was  not  altog'^ther  free  from  literary  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke 
one  thing  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied ;  because  he  himself  confessed,  that, 
when  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  \Nilii  Ucnnis,  be  wrote  an  epigram^  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  ho\\ever,  set  all  the  malice  of  all  the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and 
tliought  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  clicuply  puichused  by  being  exposed  to  their  cen- 
sure and  their  hatred  ;  nor  ha{l  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  preference,  for  He  found 
Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  uiralieiiublc  fiicnd  ahiiot  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  nolwitiistanding  his  avowed  neutrality  with  regard  to  party,  he 
published  a  panegvric  on  sir  Robert  Walpole,  ibr  which  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with 
twenty  guineas;  a  sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  or 
the  affluence  of  the  patron,  be  considered  ;  but  p^reater  than  he  afterguards  obtained 
from  a  person  of  \et  higher  rank,  and  more  desirous  in  appearance  of  l)eing  dbtin- 
guisbed  as  a  patron  of  literalure. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  a|)|uoving  tlie  conduct  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  con- 
versation mentioned  him  sonielinies  with  acrimony,  and  generally  with  contempt;  as 

*  This  epig;ram  was,  I  believe,  never  publislKnl. 

Should  Dennis  publib.h  you  had  staljl/d  your  bn)ther, 
LamiMMjn'd  your  nioiiarcli,  or  dcbauch'd  your  uiulhcri 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had. 
Too  dull  for  laut^hter,  for  reply  too  mad  ? 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  lake  the  law, 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
Uncai^^'d  then,  let  the  harudr.ss  nion>ter  viv^c, 
Secure  iu  dulness,  madness,  waut,  and  age,    JDr*  /. 
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he  was  one  of  those  who  were  always  zealous  m  tlieir  assertions  of  the  justice  of  the 
late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-eontiiroed 
triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was  natural  to  ask  him  what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his 
poetry  in  praise  of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  op- 
pressor of  his  country?  He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent  upon  the  lordTyrcon- 
nel,  who  was  an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry;  and  that,  being  enjoined  by  him,  not 
without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  of  his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  sufficient  to 
sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that  of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was  ready  to  lament  the  misery  of  living 
at  the  tables  of  otlier  men,  which  was  his  fate  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
for  I  know  not  whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  mouths  together,  a  settled  habitatk>D,  in 
which  he  could  claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute  much  of  the  mconstancy  of  his  conduct; 
for  though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natund 
I  character,  yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax  his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own 
judgment,  and  evei^  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those  by  whom  he  was  supported: 
50  that,  if  his  miseries  were  sometimes  the  consequences  of  his  faults,  he  ought  not  yet 
to  be  wholly  excluded  from  compassion,  because  hb  faults  were  very  often  the  effects 
of  his  misfortunes. 

la  this  gay  period  ^  of  his  hfe,  while  he  was  surrounded  by  affluence  and  pleasure, 
he  pubhshed  The  Wanderer,  a  moral  poem,  of  which  the  design  is  comprised  in  these 
lines. 

I  fly  all  public  care,  all  venal  strife. 
To  try  the  still,  compared  with  active  life ; 
To  prove,  by  these,  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  woe  j 
That  ev'n  calamity,  by  thought  refin'd. 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  Uiinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage: 

By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells ; 

By  woe,  in  plaintltss  patience  it  excels  : 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs, 

And  traces  knowledge  thro^igh  the  course  of  things  ! 

Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  success. 

Renown  : — whate'er  men  covet  and  caress. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by  himself  as  his  master-piece ;  and  Mr. 
Pope,  when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that  he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not 
displeased  with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the  second  perusal,  and  delighted 
him  still  more  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  The  Wanderer,  that  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is 
irregular;  that  the  design  is  obscure,  and  the  plan  perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however 
beautiful,  succeed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the  whole  performance  is  not  so 
much  a  regular  fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown  together  by  accident,  which 
strikes  rather  with  the  solemn  niagiiiiiceiicc  of  a  stupendous  rub,  than  the  elegant 
grandeur  of  a  tinibhcd  pile.  -.^^ 
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This  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a 
^ireat  degree  just ;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his 
drift  could  only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and  that  the  whole  plan  was  regular, 
tnd  the  parts  distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong  representations  of  nature,  and  just  obser- 
▼ations  upon  life;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that  most  of  his  pictures  have  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  "  that  good  is  the  consequence  of 
evU.''  The  Sun  that  bums  up  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales ;  the  deluge  that  rushes 
down  the  broken  rocks  with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into  purling  brooks ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane  purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to  forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and  tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impres- 
sion it  had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which  ought  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many 
other  excellencies,  that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  vhtue, 
and  that  it  is  written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history  of  Mr.  Savage's  performances  than  to 
display  their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  which  they  have  occasioned ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  tlie  particular  passages  which  deserve  applause ;  I  shall 
neither  show  the  excellence  of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the  terrific  portrait  of 
suicide,  nor  point  out  the  artful  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished  the  intellectual 
features  of  the  rebels  who  suffer  death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe^ 
that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the  characters  wholly  fictitious,  and  without  the  least 
allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured,  and  so  successfully  finished,  it  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  he  should  have  gained  considerable  advantage ;  nor  can  it  with- 
out some  degree  of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  he  sold  the  copy  for  ten 
guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards  returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the  work 
might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in  his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a 
friend,  who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  accuracy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of  his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage  s  pecu- 
liarities: he  often  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  his  first  reading  or  punctuation,  and 
again  adopted  the  alteration ;  he  was  dubious  and  irresolute  wiUiout  end,  as  on  a  ques- 
tion of  the  last  importance,  and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied  :  the  iutrusion  or  omission 
of  a  comma  was  sufficient  to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  an  errour  of  a  single 
letter  as  a  heavy  calamity.  In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  impression  of  some 
verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with  regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof,  "  a  spell 
upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  minutest  and  most 
trifling  niceties  deserved  no  other  name  ilian  that  of  fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for  so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed 
either  to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to 
very  hard  conditions  ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellers  are  frequently  incited  to 
oppress  that  genius  by  which  they  are  supported ;  but  to  that  intemperate  desire  of 
pleasure,  and  habitual  slavery  to  his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  perplexities. 
He  happened  at  Uiat  time  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifling  gralUjcaUon, 
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^nd,  being  witbout  money  for  tbe  present  occasion,  sold  bis  poem  to  tbe  first  bidder, 
and  j)erbaps  for  tbe  first  price  tbat  was  proposed,  and  would  probably  bave  been  con- 
tent with  less,  if  less  had  been  offered  liiin. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  but  in  a 
formal  dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains  of  panegyric,  and  the  warmest  profes- 
sjous  of  gratitude,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  connexion  or  elegance 
of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  tune  he  found  himself  inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded 
by  the  man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  Ihem,  and  whom  he  then  immediately  disco- 
vered not  to  have  deserved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which  every  day  made  more  bitter, 
lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr.  Savage  assigi;ed  very  different  reasons,  wiiich  might  perhaps 
all  in  reality  concur,  though  they  were  n^)t  all  convenient  to  be  alleged  by  either  paity. 
Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  conslant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage  to  enter  a 
tavern  with  any  company  that  proposed  it,  drink  tiie  most  expensive  wines  with  great 
profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was  demanded,  to  be  without  money :  if,  as  it  oftea 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray  his  part,  liie  affair  ended  without  any  ill 
consequences ;  but  if  they  were  refractory,  and  exj)ected  that  the  w  ine  should  be  paid 
for  by  him  that  drank  it,  his  metliod  of  com])osilion  was,  to  take  them  with  him  to  bis 
own  apartment,  assume  the  govcruuicut  of  the  house,  and  order  the  butler  in  an 
imperious  manner  lo  set  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  w  ho  often  drauk 
till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the  house  in  which  they  w  ere  entertained,  indulged 
themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of  merriment,  practised  the  most  hcenlious  fro- 
lics, and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunkenness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  lord  Tyrconnel  brought  against  him:  having 
given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  stamped  with  his  own  arms,  be  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  them  in  a  short  tune  exposed  to  sale  u})on  the  btulis,  it  being  usual  willi 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  tidce  his  booLs  lo  llie  paw nbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage  easily  credited  bulh  these  accusations: 
for  having  been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  subsist  upon  expe- 
dients, al]lueuce  was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so  nmeh  was  he  deli<;l]lid 
with  wine  and  con\eryalioii,  and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live  by  chaiM:c, 
that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the  tavern  w  ilhoul  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reckoning 
to  the  liberality  of  his  company,  and  frequenlly  of  company  to  wliom  he  was  veryliltie 
known.  This  conduct  indeed  very  seldom  drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  tbat 
might  be  feared  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conversation  w  as  so  entertaining,  and  his 
address  so  pleasing,  that  few  thouj^ht  the  pleasure  which  they  received  irom  him  dearly 
purchased,  by  pacing  for  his  whie.  It  was  his  peculiar  happiness,  that  he  scarcely 
ever  found  a  stranger,  whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend  ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  added, 
that  he  had  nol  often  a' friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared,  that  lord  Tyrconnel  quarrelled  ^  with  him, 
because  he  would  not  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and  extravagance  what  he  had 
promised  to  allow  him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for  the  violation  of  lus 
promise,     lie  asserted,  tliat  he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him  from  that 

30  Ills  expV'Sbton  in  one  of  Ins  Icttci-s  was,  "  tliat  lorfl  Tjiconnc'l  had  in^■ylvcU  liis  estate,  and  therefore 
l^ocTly  soui^ht  im  uccaaiou  to  quarrel  with  him."    JJr,  J, 
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«ub»steiKe  which  be  tliought  uot  so  mudi  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him 
upon  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken ;  and  tliat  hb  only  fault  was,  that  he  could 
Dot  be  supported  with  nothing. 

He  aclmowledged,  that  lord  Tyrconnel  oflen  e^'orted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of 
life,  and  uot  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that  be  appeared  very  desirous  that 
ke  would  pass  those  hours  with  hiui,  which  he  so  freely  bestowed  upon  others.  Thi« 
demand  Mr.  Savage  considered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct,  which  he  could  nevei^ 
patiently  bear,  and  which,  in  tiie  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so  offensive  to 
him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  resi)}ution,  "  to  spurn  that  friend  who  should  presume  to 
dictate  to  him ;"  and  it  is  not  hkely  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions 
with  more  calraues<v 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to  rescul  such  expectations,  as  tending  to  infringe  his  liberty^ 
of  which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  was  necessary  to  the  gratihcation  of  his  passions; 
and  declared,  that  the  request  was  still  more  unreasonable,  as  the  company  to  which  he 
was  to  have  been  confmcdwas  uisuppoi*tably  disagreeable.  This  assersion  affords  ano- 
ther instance  of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  conversation,  which  was  so 
oiteu  to  be  observed.  He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had,  in  his  dedication  to  The  Wan- 
derer, extolled  the  deUcacy  and  the  penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  the  can- 
dour and  poUteness  of  the  man,  whom,  w  hen  he  no  longer  loved  him,  he  declared  to 
be  a  wretch  without  understanding,  without  good-nature,  and  witliout  justice ;  of  whose 
name  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any  future  edition  of  his  writings; 
and  accordingly  blotted  it  out  of  liiat  copy  of  The  Wanderer  which  was  in  his  hands. 

Durmg  his  continuance  with  the  lord  Tyrconiiel,  he  wrote  Tiie  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,  on  the  recovery  of  lady  T^rconnel  from  a  languishing  illness.  This  perform- 
ance is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gaiely  cf  the  ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  num- 
bers, but  for  the  agreeable  liction  upon  which  it  is  formed.  Mirtli,  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  for  the  isickiiess.  of  her  favourlle,  takes  a  llight  in  quest  of  her  sister 
Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upon  tlie  biou  of  a  h)fly  nioinitain,  amidst  the  fra- 
grance of  perpetual  spriui;,  with  the  liieezos  ol*  the  moruing  s[)orting  about  her.  Being 
sohciled  by  her  sister  Mirth,  j^he  readily  prouilsca  her  assistance,  flies  away  in  a  cloud, 
and  impregnates  the  waters  of  Balii  with  new  virtues,  by  which  the  sickness  of  Belinda 
is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  Iiis  abilities,  the  ])ariiculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  ami  life,  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  disliuction  vhich  was  lor  some  time  paid  him  by 
lord  Tyrconnel,  entitled  hiia  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher  rank  tlian  those  to 
whose  conversation  he  had  been  befoie  aduiilU^l ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify  that  curiosity 
which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employments, 
or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  j)lace  at  a  diiiance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified  or  dimiuished  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  was  contemplated;  whether  the  splendour  with  which  they  da;2zled  their  ad- 
mirers was  inherent  in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the  objects  that  sur- 
rounded them ;  and  whether  great  men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  stations 
made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of  conversing  familiarly  with  those  who 
were  most  conspicuous  at  that  tunc  for  their  power  or  their  influence ;  he  watched 
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their  looser  moments,  and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with  that  acuteneai 
which  nature  had  given  him,  and  which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  contri- 
buted  to  increase,  and  that  inquisitiveness  which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  yigor- 
ous  mind,  by  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  pressing  or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he  soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in 
every  afiair,  something  that  deserved  attention ;  he  was  supported  by  others  without 
any  care  for  hhnself,  and  was  therefore  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  observations. 

More  circumstances  to  constitute  a  critic  on  human  life  could  not  easily  concur; 
nor  iiSleed  could  any  man,  who  assumed  from  accidental  advantages  more  praise  than 
he  could  justly  claim  from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  Savage :  of  whom  likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really  exalted 
above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined  from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption, 
could  not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advocate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  inquiry,  though  he  was  not  much  accnstomed 
to  conceal  his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  relate,  because  the  persons 
whose  characters  he  criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resentment  are  seldom 
strangers ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  wholly  just,  because  what  he  asserted  in  conversa- 
tion might,  though  true  in  general,  be  heightened  by  some  momentary  ardour  of  ima- 
gination, and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only  from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  repre- 
sented ;  so  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then  unskilfully  copied,  may  be 
justly  suspected  to  retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated 
ideas  of  those  to  whom  the  admhiistration  of  afiairs,  or  the  conduct  of  parties,  has 
been  intrusted ;  who  have  been  considered  as  advocates  of  the  crown,  or  the  guardians 
of  the  people ;  and  who  have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  the  loudest 
applauses.  Of  one  pailiculiar  person,  who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to  be  gene- 
rally esteemed,  and  at  another  so  fonnidable  as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
that  hi«  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his  capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole 
range  of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and  from  politics  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  speculations  on  great  characters  was  now  at  an 
end.  He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  turned  again  adrift 
upon  the  world,  without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other  harbour.  As  prudence 
was  not  one  of  the  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had  made  no  provision 
against  a  misfortune  like  this.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the  sepa- 
ration must  for  some  time  have  been  pit  ceded  by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect, 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  the  conscf}uenco  of  accumulated  provocations  on  both  sides; 
vet  every  one  that  knew  8avac;e  Vtlll  rea.lily  believe,  that  to  him  it  was  sudden  as  a 
stroke  of  thunder;  that,  llioui;h  he  might  ha\e  transiently  suspected  it,  he  had  never 
suffered  any  thought  so  unj)leasinq  to  sink  into  his  mind ;  but  that  he  had  driven  it 
away  by  amuseniciils,  or  dreams  of  lulure  felicily  and  atHucnce,  and  had  never  taken 
any  measures  by  \Nhich  he  might  prevent  a  precipilalion  from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  separation,  and  the  dilhcultics  to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed 
by  them,  were  soon  known  h(ith  to  his  (rlonds  and  enemies ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he 
perceived,  from  the  behaviour  uf  both,  how  niucJi  is  added  to  the  lustre  of  genius  by 
the  ornaments  of  wealth. 
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His  condhkm  did  not  appear  to  excite  much  compassion ;  for  be  had  not  always 
been  careful  to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  ought  to 
have  been  with  more  than  usual  caution  preserved  by  him^  who  knew,  if  he  had  re« 
flectedy  that  he  was  only  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  could  expedt 
to  support  him  no  longer  than  be  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  favour  by  complying  with 
his  inclinations,  and  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  defiance,  and  was  continually  irntatmg 
by  negligence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sought  at  any  great  distance  to  prove,  that  superiority  of  for- 
tune has  a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that  pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself 
in  contempt  and  insult ;  and  if  this  is  oAcn  the  effect  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  of  ho- 
nours enjoyed  only  by  the  merit  of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 
triumphs  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have  been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was 
heightened  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  intoxicating  by  a  sense  of  the  misery 
in  which  he  had  so  long  lan2;uished,  and  perhaps  of  the  insults  which  he  had  formerly 
borne,  and  which  he  might  now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too  common 
for  those  who  have  unjustly  suffered  pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  them- 
selves been  treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by  any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known  • 
and  some  passages  of  his  Introduction  to  The  Author  to  be  Let,  suflliciently  show,  that 
he  did  not  wholly  refrain  from  such  satire,  as  he  afterwards  thought  very  unjust  when 
he  was  exposed  to  it  himself;  for,  when  he  was  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the  character 
of  a  distressed  poet,  he  ver}'  easily  discovered,  that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was  then  able  to  discern  that  if  misery  be 
the  effect  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  of  ill- fortune,  to  be  pitied ;  and  if  of 
vice,  not  to  be  insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itself  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  crime 
by  which  it  was  produced.  And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  deserve  no  panegyric^ 
who  is  capable  of  reproaching  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  occurred  to  him  in  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  his  fife,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten ;  at  least  they  were,  like  many 
other  maxims,  treasured  up  iu  his  mind  rather  for  show  than  use,  and  operated  veiy 
little  upon  his  conduct,  however  elegantly  he  might  sometimes  explain,  or  however 
forcibly  he  might  uiculcate,  them. 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  snrh  wan- 
ton thoughtlessness,  was  considered  by  many  as  an  occasion  of  triumph.  Those  who 
had  before  paid  their  court  to  him  without  success,  soon  returned  the  contempt  which 
they  had  suffered ;  and  they  who  had  received  favours  from  him,  for  of  such  favours  as 
he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,  did  not  always  renieml>er  them.  So  nuich  more 
certain  are  the  eft'ects  of  resentment  than  of  gratitude:  it  is  not  only  to  many  more 
pleasing  to  recollect  those  faults  which  place  others  below  them,  than  those  virtues  by 
which  they  are  themselves  comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is  likewise  more  easy  to 
neglect,  than  to  recompense ;  and  though  there  are  few  who  will  practise  a  laborious 
virtue,  there  will  never  be  wanting  multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at  the  marks  of  contempt  which  his  ill- 
fortune  brought  upon  him,  from  tliose  whom  he  never  esteemed,  and  with  whom  he 
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sever  considered  himself  as  levelled  by  any  calamities :  and  though  it  was  not  whLout 
flCMoe  uneasiness  that  he  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  change  tlieir  beb«viour ; 
he  yet  observed  their  coldness  without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the  slavts 
of  fortune,  and  the  worsliippers  of  prosperity,  and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  them, 
than  to  lament  himself. 

h  does  not  appear  that,  afler  this  return  of  his  wants,  he  found  mankind  e<|«alW 
favourable  to  him,  as  at  his  hrst  appearance  in  the  world.  His  story,  though  m  reality 
not  less  melancholy,  was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new  ;  it  tlierefore  pro- 
cured him  no  new  friends ;  and  those  that  had  formerly  relieved  him,  tkiought  they  might 
now  consign  him  to  others.  He  was  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as  cnmi- 
nal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mother,  were  suf* 
ficiently  industrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses,  which  were  indeed  very  numerous ;  and 
nothing  was  forgotten,  that  might  make  liim  either  hateful  or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  representations  of  his  faults  must  make  great 
numbers  less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who  had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one 
part,  made  no  scruple  to  propagate  the  account  which  they  received ;  many  assisted 
their  circulation  from  malice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended  to  credit 
them,  that  they  might  with  a  better  grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  with-hold  \htvt 
sssbtance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who  suffered  himself  to  be  injured  without 
resistance,  nor  was  less  diligent  in  expos! !\g  tlie  faults  of  lord  Tyrcounel ;  over  whom 
he  obtained  at  least  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  tirst  to  the  practice  of  outrage  and 
violence;  for  he  was  so  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of  Savage,  that  be 
came  with  a  number  of  attendants,  that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat  him  at 
a  coffee-house.  But  it  hapj)ened  that  he  had  leil  the  place  a  few  minutes;  and  bis 
lordship  had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boasting  how  he  would  have  treated  him. 
Mr.  Savage  went  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own  house ;  but  was  prevailed  on, 
by  his  domestics,  to  retire  without  iusi^liug  upon  seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage  of  some  actions,  which  scarcely  any 
provocations  will  be  thought  sutiicient  to  justify;  sucii  as  seizing  what  he  had  in  his 
lodgings,  and  other  instances  of  wanton  cruelly,  by  which  he  nicreascd  the  distress  of 
Savage,  without  any  advantage  to  hinjself. 

These  nuitual  accusations  were  retorted  on  both  sides,  for  many  years,  with  the  ut- 
ipost  degree  of  virulence  and  rage  ;  and  time  seemed  rather  to  augment  than  diminish 
their  resentment.  That  the  anger  of  Mv.  Savaiie  should  be  kept  alive,  is  not  strange, 
because  he  felt  every  day  tlie  conse<|uences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  hoped,  that  lord  Tyrconnel  might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  forgot 
those  provocations,  which,  however  they  miglit  have  once  inllamed  him,  had  not  io 
reality  much  hurt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeeed  never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation ;  he 
returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult;  his  superiority  of  wit  supplied 
tlie  disadvantages  of  his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and  prejudice  great 
numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratification  of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief 
to  his  necessities ;  and  he  \>  as  very  frequently  reduced  to  uncommon  hardships,  of 
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wblcb,  however,  he  nerer  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints,  being  formed 
ratlier  to  bear  misery  with  fortitude,  tlian  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to  expose  the  cnieity  of  his  mother;  and 
therefore,  I  believe,  about  thL5  time,  published  The  Bastard,  a  poem  remarkable  for 
the  vivacious  sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he  makes  a  pompous  enumera- 
tion of  the  -imaginary  advantages  of  base  birth  ;  and  the  pathetic  sentiments  at  tfa* 
end,  where  he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  sufiiered  by  the  crime  of  fail 
parents. 

TTie  vigour  and  spirit  of  Uie  verses,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  author,  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to  which  the  allusions  are  made, 
procured  this  performance  a  very  favourable  reception ;  great  numbers  were  iomie* 
diately  dispensed,  and  editions  were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  llic  publication  which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great 
satisfaclion.  II is  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with  '*  due  reverence"  inscribed,  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire  from  censure^ 
or  conceal  herself  from  observation ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the  poem 
begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated  in  all  places  of  concourse ;  nor  could  she 
enter  the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without  being  saluted  with  some  lines 
from  The  Bastard. 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever  discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on 
thb  occasion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  coiispicuous ;  the  wretch  who  had  \vithout 
scruple  proclaimed  herself  an  adiiilcress,  and  \Uio  had  iirst  endeavoured  to  starve  her 
SOD,  then  to  transport  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
representation  of  her  own  conduct;  but  tied  from  reproach,  thongli  she  felt  no  paia 
from  guilt,  and  left  I>ath  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds 
of  I^ndon. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  tliat,  though  he  could  not  reform  hit 
mother,  he  could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always  snlVer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  iticrease  of  his  poetical  reputation,  was 
sufficient  for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  miseries  of  want,  which  this  performance 
did  not  nuich  alle\  iate  ;  for  it  was  sohl  for  a  very  trivial  sum  to  a  bookseller,  who, 
thou<:h  the  success  was  so  unconnnon  tlml  live  iinj)re>aions  were  sold,  of  which  many 
>vere  undoubtedly  very  numeron?,  had  not  generosity  sujtieieut  to  admit  the  unhappy 
writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned  by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of 
heart,  and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  inconttslible  proof  of  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  his  abilities.  It  was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he  could  justly  boast  a 
general  reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  success  gave  him  of  setting  a  high 
rate  on  his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  tlie  suffrages  of  mankind  when  Uiey 
were  given  in  his  favour,  he  did  not  suft'er  his  esteem  of  himself  to  depend  upon 
others,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred  in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  inclined 
to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily  showed  the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  pubhc  should 
judge  right,  observed  how  slowly  poetical  merit  had  often  forced  its  way  into  tlic 
world  J  be  coatcoted  hiwseJf  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judgment,  and  was  some- 
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%?hat  disposed  to  exclude  all  those  from  the  character  of  men  of  jadgment  who  di4 
not  applaud  him.  • 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to  mankind  than  to  think  them  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of  their  sale  to  other  causes :  cither 
they  were  published  at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or  when  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  engrossed  by  some  struggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some  other  object  of 
general  concern;  or  they  were  by  tlie  neglect  of  the  publisher  nor  diligently  dispersed, 
or  by  his  avarice  not  atJvertised  with  sutiicient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
liberality,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame  was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the 

author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  practises  in  some  degree,  and  to  which 
too  much  of  the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed.  Savage  was  always  able  to 
live  at  peace  with  himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these  expedients  to  alle- 
viate the  loss  of  want  of  fortune  or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages  which  it  is  not 
in  man's  power  to  bestow  upon  himself,  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned  as 
instances  of  a  philosophical  mmd,  and  very  properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  mul* 
titudes,  who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imaginations  with  the  same  dexterity,  languish 
under  afflictions  which  might  be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and  reason  were  universally  prevalent ; 
that  every  thing  were  esteemed  according  to  its  real  value ;  and  that  men  would  secure 
themselves  from  being  disappointed  in  their  endeavours  after  happiness,  by  placing  it 
only  in  virtue,  which  is  always  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and  foreign  pleasures 
roust  be  pursued,  it  would  be  perhaps  of  some  benefit,  smce  that  pursuit  must  frequent 
ly  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savage  could  be  taught,  that  folly  might  be  an  anti- 
dote to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated  by  another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication  must  not  be  concealed ;  nor  indeed  can 
any  one,  after  having  observed  the  life  of  Savage,  need  to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By 
imputing  none  of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  continued  to  act  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  to  follow  the  same  path ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings,  nor  preserved 
by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into  another*  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  steps  on  the  same  circle  ;  always  applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least 
forgetting  it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  happiness,  which  were  dancing  before 
him ;  and  willingly  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reason,  when  it  would  have  dis* 
covered  the  illusion,  and  shown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his  real  state. 

He  is  even  accused,  after  haviiig  lulled  his  imagination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of 
havin«»  tried  the  same  experiment  u|ion  his  conscience ;  and,  having  accustomed  himself 
to  impute  all  deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  upon 
every  occasion  too  easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  appeared  very  little  to  re- 
gret those  practices  which  had  impaired  his  re))utation.  The  reigning  errour  of  his  life 
was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a 
good  man,  as  the  fiiend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he  always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the 
dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue ;  and  that  he  never  contributed  deli- 
berately to  spread  corruption  amongst  mankind.  His  actions,  which  were  generaUj 
precipitate,  were  often  blameuble ;   but  his  writings,  beuig  the  productions  of  study, 
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unifonnly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of  the  mmd,  and  the  propagation  of  morality  and 
piety. 

These  writmgs  may  improve  mankind,  when  his  failings  shall  be  forgotten ;  and 
therefore  he  must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  a^  a  benefactor  to  the  world;  nor 
can  his  personal  example  do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  hb  faults  will  hear  of  the 
jniseries  which  they  brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve  less  pity,  had  not  his 
condition  been  such  as  made  his  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  considered  as  a  child 
exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  iudigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not  yet 
strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  confirmed  by  habit;  a  circumstance  which,  la 
Ills  Bastard,  he  laments  in  a  very  affecting  manner : 

■No  Mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer ; 
No  Father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained, 
Call'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained. 

The  Bastard,  however  it  might  provoke  or  morlify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expected 
to  melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  under  the  same  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  which  his  wit,  or  hb  birtb,  or  his  mis- 
fortunes,  could  procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  Eusden,  the  place  of  poet  laureat 
and  prosecuted  his  application  with  so  much  diligence,  that  the  king  publicly  declared 
it  his  intention  to  bestow  it  upon  him ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage,  tbat  even  tlic 
king,  when  he  intended  his  ad\  antage,  was  disappomted  in  his  schemes ;  for  the  lord 
chamberlain,  who  has  the  disposal  of  the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office,  - 
either  did  not  know  the  king's  design,  or  did  not  approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination 
of  the  laureat  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and  tliercfore  bestowed  the  laurel 
upon  Colley  Gibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappohitcd,  took  a  resolution  of  applying  to  the  queen,  that 
havmg  once  given  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support  it,  and  therefore  published 
a  short  poem  on  her  birth  day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of  Volmiteer  Laureat 
The  event  of  this  essay  he  has  himself  related  in  tlje  following  letter,  which  he  j)refixed 
to  the  poem,  when  he  afterwards  reprinted  it  iii  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
whence  I  have  copied  it  entire,  as  this  was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage 
succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Urban, 

**  In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  published  the  last  Volunteer  Laureat,  writlen 
on  a  very  melancholy  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal  patroness  of  arts  ajid  literature 
in  general,  and  of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular;  I  now  send  you  the  lirst  that 
Mr.  Savage  wrote  under  tliat  title.— This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a  very  consi- 
derable interest,  being,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of  the  laureat  s 
place,  wrote  the  following  verses ;  which  were  no  sooner  published,  but  the  late  queen 
sent  to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had  not  at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  *Tct  him 
introduced,  or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was  the  unspeakable  goodness 
of  that  princess,  that,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  ceremony  was  wanliii^r,  in  a  few  days 
after  pubUcation,  Mr.  Savage  received  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gracious  mes- 
sage from  her  majesty,  by  the  lord  North  and  Guilford,  to  this  effect :  *  That  her 
jnajesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses;   that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines 
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there  relating  to  tbe  king ;  that  he  liad  pennission  to  write  annually  on  tkc  same  stiB* 
ject ;  and  that  he  should  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  something  better  (which 
was  her  majesty's  intention)  could  be  done  for  him.'  After  this  he  was  permitted  to 
present  one  of  his  annual  poen)s  to  her  majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissbg  her  hand, 
and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

Yours,  &€." 
Such  was  the  performance  '^■\  and  such  its  reception ;  a  reception,  which,  though  b^ 
no  means  unkind,  was  yet  not  in  tlie  highest  degree  i^enerous;  to  chain  do^Vn  the  ge- 
aius  of  a  writer  to  an  annual  panc^Tic,  showed  in  the  queen  too  much  desire  of  bear* 
mg  her  own  praises,  and  a  greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  him  on  whom  her  bounty 
was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind  of  avaricious  generosity,  by  \>  hich  flattery  was  rather 
purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldlield  had  formerly  given  him  the  same  allowance  with  much  more  heroic 
intention :  she  had  no  other  view  lliaii  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to 
set  hunself  above  the  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented  with  doing  good  without 
stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  exceptions,  but  was  ravished  with 
the  favours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably  yet  more  with  those  which  he  was 
promised:  he  considered  himself  now  as  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  a  few  annual  poems  would  estabi  bli  liiiu  in  some  protitable  employment. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Voluiilecr  Laurent,  not  without  some  reprehensions 
from  Cibber,  who  informed  him,  that  llic  title  of  I^ureat  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred 
by  the  king,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and  which  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to 
bestow  upon  himself;  and  added,  that  lie  mi'jjlil  \^  illi  equal  propriety  style  himself  a  volun* 
teer  lord,  or  voluntGcr  baronet.  It  cannot  i)c  denied  tliul  the  remark  was  just;  but  Savat;e 
did  not  think  any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cibijor,  so  honourable  as  that  tlic 
usurpation  of  it  could  be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity,  and 
therefore  continued  to  write  under  tbe  sajue  title,  and  received  every  year  the  same  reward. 
He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  encomiums  as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any 
thing  more  than  annual  hints  to  the  queen  of  her  pronn'se  ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by 
the  performance  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension;  and  therefore  did  not  labour 
tliem  with  great  diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year,  except  tliat  for  some  of 
the  last  years  he  regularly  inserted  them  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  which  they 
were  dispersed  over  the  kin2:(lom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  hhnself  so  low  an  opinion  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in 
the  collection  of  poems,  for  which  he  printed  proposals,  and  solicited  subscriptions; 
nor  can  it  seem  strange,  that,  being  conlined  to  the  same  subject,  he  should  be  at  some 
limes  indolent,  and  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  sometimes  delay  a  disagree- 
able task  till  it  was  too  late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  sometimes  repeat  the 
same  sentiment  on  the  same  occasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt  after  novdtj 
to  forced  conceptions  and  far-fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention,  which  supplied  him  with  some  variety; 
for  his  business  was,  to  praise  the  queen  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  and  to 
complain  to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  promised:  in  some  of  his  pieces^ 

3i  Tliis  pgem  i»  in^ertcU  in  the  present  coUectioOj 
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thdrefore,  gratitade  is  predominaDt,  and  in  some  discontent ;  in  some  he  represents  him- 
self as  happy  in  her  patronage ;  and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himself  neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this  unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed, 
though  he  took  sufficient  care  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  publication  of  his 
Volunteer  Laureat  procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regular  remittance  of  fifty 
pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappointments  as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that 
was  ofiered  of  advan<;ing  his  interest.  When  the  princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote 
a  poem  ^  upon  her  departure,  only,  as  he  declared,  "  because  it  was  expected  from 
him,"  and  he  was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospecU  by  any  appearance  of  neglect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by  this  poem,  or  any  regard  that  was  paid 
to  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considered  at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to 
which  he  was  obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was  tlierefore  not  necessary  to 
irewardby  any  new  favour:  or  perhaps  the  queen  reaUy  intended  his  advancement, 
and  therefore  thought  it  superfluous  to  lavish  presents  uppn  a  man  whom  she  intended 
to  establish  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  hb  hopes  were  in  danger  of  being  frustrated,  but  his  pen- 
non likewise  of  being  obstructed,  by  an  accidental  calumny.  The  writer  of  The 
Daily  Courant,  a  paper  then  published  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  charged 
him  with  a  crime,  which  though  not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  remarkably 
invidious  in  him,  and  might  very  justly  have  incensed  the  queen  against  him.  He  was 
accused  by  name  of  influendng  elections  against  the  court,  by  appearing  at  the  head 
of  a  Tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  aggravate  bis  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the 
eflfect  of  the  most  atrocious  mgratitude,  and  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  the  queen,  who 
bad  first  preserved  him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him  by  her 
fiiYOur,  and  supported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as  it  was  open  and  confident,  was 
hkewise  by  good  fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transaclion  was  mentioned, 
and  the  whole  series  of  the  rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made  Mr.  Savac^e's 
vmdication  easy ;  for  he  never  had  in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been  present  in  any  town  when  its  represen- 
tatives were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made  haste  to  publish,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  ver}'  reasonably  demanded  that  the  ac- 
cusation should  be  retracted  in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no  longer  suffer  the 
imputation  of  sedition  and  mgratitude.  This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by  Iiim  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  of  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or  having  entertained  some  personal  malice  against 
Mr.  Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident  an  assertion,  he  should  impair 
the  credit  of  his  paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  his  own  vindication,  to  prosecute  him 
m  the  king's  bench;  but  as  be  did  not  find  any  ill  effects  from  the  accusation,  having 
iufiiciently  cleared  his  mnocence,  he  thought  any  farther  procedure  would  have  the 
appearance  of  revenge ;  and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced  in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an 
ioformation  in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  publishing  an  obscene  pampblet. 
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It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  distingubhed ;  and,  when  any  controvetfsj^- 
came  popular,  be  never  wanted  some  reason  for  engaging  in  it  with  great  ardour»  and 
appearing  at  the  bead  of  the  party  which  he  had  chosen.  As  he  was  neyer  celebrated 
for  his  prudence,  be  had  no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  of  the  chief 
topics  of  the  dispute,  thau  lie  took  all  opportunities  of  asserting  and  propagating  bif 
principles,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  interest,  or  any  other  visible  design  than 
that  of  drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  mankinds 

Tiie  dispute  between  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  chancellor  is  well  known  to  have 
been  for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  political  conversation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage, 
in  pursuance  of  his  cliaracter,  endeavoured  to  become  conspicuous  among  the  cootnK 
vertists  with  which  every  coffee-house  was  tilled  on  that  occasion.  He  was  an  indefa- 
ti^ble  opposcr  of  all  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  d^dl  not  know  oo- 
what  they  were  founded ;  and  was  therefore  no  friend  to  the  bbhop  of  London.  But 
he  had  another  reason  for  api)caring  as  a  warm  advocate  for  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  be  wai 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  bis  interest  in  the  question,  which,  however,  as  he  imagmed,  coo- 
cemed  him  so  nearly,  that  it  was  not  suihcient  to  harangue  and  dispute,  but  necessary 
likewise  to  write  upon  it. 

He  therefore  enga^d  with  great  ardour  in  a  new  poem,  called  by  him.  The  Progresr 
of  a  Divine ;  in  which  he  conducts  a  profligate  priest,  by  all  the  gradations  of  wicked^ 
ness,  from  a  poor  curacy  in  tlic  country  to  the  highest  preferments  of  the  church ;  and 
describes,  with  that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  knowledge  which  was 
extended  to  all  the  diversities  of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  station;  and  insi- 
nuates, that  this  priest,  thus  accomplished,  foiuidat  last  a  patron  in  the  bishop  of  London. 

When  he  was  asked,  by  one  o£  his  friends,  on  what  pretence  he  could  charge  the 
bishop  with  such  an  action;  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  that  he  had  only  uverted  the 
accusation ;  and  that  he  thought  it  reasonable  te  believe,  that  he  who  obstructed  the 
rise  of  a  good  man  without  reason,  would  for  bad  reasons-  promote  the  exaltation  of  a 
villam. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this  satire ;  aud  Savage,  who,  as  was  his 
constant  practice,  bad  set  his  name  to  his  performance,  was  censured  in  The  Weekljf 
Miscellany  ^^  with  severity,  which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  forgeL 

^  A  short  satire  was  likewise  publislied  in  the  same  paper,  in  which  were  the  following  lliMfft< 
For  cruel  mui-dcr  doomM  to  hempen  death. 
Savage  by  royal  grace  prolongM  his  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  he  spent  his  future  yean 
In  prayer,  aud  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
—But,  O  vain  hoi^e  !  — the  truly  Savage  cries, 
"  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines,  I  despise. 

Shall  I 

Who  by  free-thinking  to  free  action  fir'd, 

111  midnight  brawls  a  deathless  name  acquirM^ 

Now  stc»op  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  ?— 

—  No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priests  I  Ml  take  my  aim, 

Though  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  fame." 

Weekly  Miscellany. 

AH  aaswer  was  publujhed  i»  Tbc>  GcnUeman^s  Magazine,  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  troUL'^^ 
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.  Bui  ^  rehirn  of  invective  wis  iioi  thought  a  suffident  puniyifuent.  The  court  of 
tiDg's  bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer 
fe  a  chslrge  of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  hb  defence,  that  obscenity  was  criminal 
when  R  was  intended  to  promote  the  practice  of  vice;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  had  only 
introduced  obscene  ideas,  with  the  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of  amend- 
ing the  age  by  showmg  the  deformity  of  wickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted;  and 
air  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that  courts  dismissed  the  mfbrmation  with  eu- 
oomiums  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Savage's  writings.  The  prosecution, 
however,  answered  iH  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those  by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ; 
for  Mr.  Savage  was  so  far  intimidated  by  it,  that,  when  the  edition  of  liis  poem  was 
mAd,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint  it ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or  for- 
gottoi  by  all  bift  those  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  said,  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to  incense  the  queen  agaiust  him :  but  he 
found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect ;  for,  though  he  was  never  ad* 
vtticed,  lie  ^1  continued  to  receive  his  pension; 

This  po^m  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than  any  incident  of  his  life ;  and,  as  his 
conduct  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  b  proper  tb  setiire  his  memory  from  reproach,  by  in- 
forming those  whom  he  made  hb  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to  repeat  the  pro- 
tocation;  add  that,  though  whenever  he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a  new  edition  of  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,  it 
was  his  cahd  and  ^ttletl  resolution  to  suppress  it  for  ever. 

tbe  kUkming  lines  are  selected: 

TransfonnM  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  midnight  wine; 
From  malice  free,  and  push'd  without  design  ; 
In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lunged  a  thrust, 
And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust^ 
So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 
The  royal  liand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clearly 

Instead  of  wasting  *  alt  thy  future  years. 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repentant  tears,* 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  high-church  rage  ^ 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide, 
*tT»  nests  of  av'rice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride : 
Theh  flange  thfe  scehe,  let  merit  brightly  shine. 
And  lt>^nd  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine ; 
The  heaVnly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame; 
In  well-tun'd  lays  transmit  a  Foster's  name  j 
Touch  ev'ry  passion  with  harmonious  art, 
£xa1t  the  genius,  and  correct  the  heart, 
ilius  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 
Thus  polish'd  lines  thy  present  fanle  enrol; 

But  grant 


Maliciously  that  Savage  plung*d  tlie  steel. 
And  made  the  youth  its  shining  vengeance  feel  j 
ify  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  detests, 
3ro  tfkort  the  bigotry  in  priestly  breasts. 

Centleman's  Magazine,  May  1735.    Dr.  J, 
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He  once  intended  to  hare  made  a  better  repaiation  for  the  My  or  injiistice  ivtt 
which  he  might  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem  caUed  The  Progresi  of  a  Piee- 
thinker,  whom  he  intended  to  lead  through  aU  the  stages  of  me  and  foUy,  to  tmtnd 
him  from  virtue  to  wickedness,  and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the  modish  k^ 
tiy  used  for  that  purpose;  and  at  last  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  mto  the  olhr 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real  loss  to  mankind ;  for  he  was  too  wdl 
acquainted  with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  fiuled  m  his  rcprewntations  of 
them,  and  too  zealous  for  virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such  a  manner  ai 
•hould  expose  them  either  to  ridicule  or  detestation. 

But  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid  awde,  till  the  vigomr  of  Us  unag^- 
tion  was  spent,  and  the  effervescence  of  invention  had  subsided;  but  soon  gave  wayts 
some  other  design,  which  pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  was  neglectedliki 

Ihe  former.  •       n 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  havmg  no  certain  snppcMrt  but  the  pension  alfcmw 
ed  him  by  the  queen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept  an  exact  economist  firom  wanl; 
was  very  far  from  being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  wlw  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
dismiss  any  of  his  appeUtes  without  the  gratification  which  they  soHcited,and  whdm 
nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld  from  partakuig  of  every  pleasure  that  M  within 

his  view.  ^  .    ,         it  t  j  l 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was  very  particular.  Wo  sooner  bad  lie 
changed  the  bUl,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his  acquaintance,  and  lay  for 
gome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curiosity  coidd  mak* 
after  him.  At  length  he  appeared  again,  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  informed  even 
those  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  most,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  hb  retreat  ever 

discovered.  .     ,  i  •     /l> 

Thb  was  his  coastant  practice  during  the  whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  from 
the  queen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned.  He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  re- 
tired to  study,  and  that  the  money  supported  him  in  solitude  for  many  months;  but 
his  friends  declared,  that  tiie  short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  confined  hii 
own  account  of  his  conduct. 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him  friends,  who  were  deshous  of  settiDglum 
at  length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which  he  had  been  hitherto  oppressed;  and 
therefore  solicited  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  liis  favour  with  so  much  earnestness,  that 
they  obtained  a  promise  of  the  next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  ']f  his  promise  was  made  with  an  uncommon  declara- 
tion, "  that  it  was  not  the  proutise  of  a  minister  to  a  petitioner,  but  of  a  ftiend  to  bis 

friend."  ,       ,^     ^ 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease  for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  m  a  poem 
written  on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was  trusted ;  but  soon  found  tbat  bil 
confidence  was  ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not  inviolable.  HcqKsnl 
a  long  time  m  soUcitations,  and  at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the  minister  some  reason  to  believe  tbat 
he  should  not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing  him,  for  he  had  taken  care  to 
distinguish  himself  in  coffee-houses  as  an  advocate  for  the  ministry  of  the  last  yean  of 
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flieeil  Anne,  and  was  always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exah  the  character,  of 
lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  E^Nstie  upon  Authors, 
which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but  was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  b  the  Magazine  after  his  retirement 

To  deqpahr  was  not,  however,  the  character  of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  fiuled* 
he  had  recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  entremely  popular,  and  had  veiy 
Bberally  rewarded  the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  superior 
to  himself;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject  which  could  regard  only  persons  of  tht 
highest  rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  therefore  proper  for  a  poem  intended 
to  procure  the  patronage  of  a  prince ;  and,  having  retired  tor  some  time  to  Richmond^ 
that  he  might  prosecute  his  design  in  AiU  tranquillity,  without  the  temptations  of  pleasure, 
or  the  solicitations  of  creditors,  by  which  lib  meditations  were  in  equal  danger  of  being 
disconcerted,  he  produced  a  poem  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regard  to  Public  Works. 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  a  multitude  of  topicks,  each 
^  which  might  furnish  matter  sufficient  for  a  long  performance,  and  of  which  some 
have  already  employed  more  eminent  writers ;  but,  as  he  was  perhaps  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  design,  and  was  writing  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long  or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  negligenUy 
over  many  public  works,  which,  even  in  his  ovm  opinion,  deserved  to  be  more  elalMH 
ntely  treated. 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  his  reader  by  transient  touches  upon  theso 
subjects,  which  have  often  been  considered,  and  therefore  naturally  raise  expectationsy 
he  must  be  allowed  amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiating,  in  the  conclusion 
of  bis  work,  upon  a  kind  of  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  eminent  poet,  though 
it  now  appears  more  susceptible  of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the  ideas» 
and  affect  the  passions,  than  many  of  those  wiiich  have  hitherto  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.    Tlie  settlement  of  colonies  in  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, the  establishment  of  those  iu  security  whose  misfortunes  have  made  their  own 
country  no  longer  pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property  without  injury  to  any, 
the  appropriation  of  the  waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
those  gifts  which  Heaven  has  scattered  upon  regions  uncultivated  and  unoccupied,  cannot 
be  considered  without  giving  rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  bewildering 
tiie  imagination  in  delightful  prospects;  and  therefore,  whatever  speculations  they  may 
produce  in  those  who  have  confined  themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed  the 
tttention,  and  excited  the  applause,  of  a  poet.    The  politician,  when  he  considers  men 
driven  into  oUier  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and 
pass  their  lives,  and  fix  their  posterity,  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world,  to  avoid 
those  hardships  which  they  suffer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may  very  properly  in« 
quire,  why  the  legislature  does  not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather  than 
encourage  an  escape  from  them.     He  may  conclude  that  Uie  flight  of  every  honest  man 
ii  t  loss  to  the  community ;  that  those  who  are  unhappy  without  guilt  ought  to  be  re* 
Keved ;  and  the  life  which  is  overburthened  by  accidental  calamities  set  at  ease  by  the 
care  of  the  public ;  and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited   their  claim  to 
favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made  useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured,  than  be 
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driven  from  it.  But  the  poet  is  employed  in  a  more  pleasing  midertakiiig  lliaaibftt  ft 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expedient,  will  never  be  made ;  or  endeavouiing^ 
to  reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  societies  which  were  formed  by  chance^ 
and  are.  conducted  by  the  private  passions  of  those  who  preside  in  them.  He  guides 
the  unhappy  fugitive,  from  want  and  persecution,  to  plenty,  quiet,  and  security,  and 
seats  him  in  scenes  of  peaceful  solitude,  and  undisturbed  repose. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing  sentiments  which  this  prospect  of  t^ 
^irement  suggested  to  him,  tp  censure  those  crimen  which  have  been  generally  committee! 
by  tlie  discoverers  of  new  regipps,  and  to  expose  tli^  enormous  wickedness  of  making^ 
vvar  upon  barbarpus  natipus  because  they  cannot  riesist,  and  pf  invading  countries 
because  they  are  fruitful ;  of  extending  navigation  only  tq  propagate  vice,  and  of  visit- 
jug  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them  waste.  He  ha^  asserted  the  nati^ral  equality  of 
ipankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tliat  pride  which  inclines  mep  to  imagine  that 
right  is  the  consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which  force  men  to  seek  fqr  refuge  in  distant 
countries,  affords  another  instance  of  his  pro^ciency  in  the  important  and  extensivf) 
study  of  human  life  ;  and  the  tenderness  with  >yhich  I^  recounts  them,  another  proof 
of  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 

It  i§  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem  discovers  a  change  which  experience  had 
made  in  Ml*.  Savuge^s  opinions.  In  a  poem  written  by  him  in  bis  yoi^th,  and  published 
in  his  Miscellanies,  he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  contracted  views  and  narrow  pro&r 
peels  of  the  middle  state  of  life,  and  declares  his  resolution  either  tp  tower  like  the  cedar, 
or  be  trampled  like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  addressed  to  a  prince,  hQ 
mentions  this  state  of  life  a$  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract  reward,  those 
who  merit  most  (he  confidence  of  po^er  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness ;  and,  acciden- 
tally mentioning  this  passage  tp  pne  pf  his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  thq 
virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  in  that  state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens,  he  did  not  omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom 
which  prevails  among  the  English,  of  permitting  servants  to  receive  money  from  stran- 
gers for  the  entertainment  that  they  receive,  and  tlierefore  inserted  in  Ym  poem  these; 
Vnes: 

"But  what  the  flo\N  'rinpr  pride  of  gardens  rare. 

However  royal,  or  l)o\vever  fair, 

If  t'atcs,  Avhicli  to  arciss  slioidd  still  «rivc  way, 

Ppe  Imt,  likr-  Peter's  ])aradise,  for  i)ay ; 

If  pen]uisited  varlets  frequent  stand, 

iVud  caeh  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand; 

Wliat  furciiiq  eye  but  with  contempt  surveys  ? 

.U  hat  Muse  shall  from  oblivion  snatch  tlicir  praise? 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  recollected,  that  the  queen  allowed 
her  garden  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  for  money ;  and  that  she  so  openly 
countenanced  the  practice,  th'4t  shp  had  bestowed  the  privilege  of  sho^wing  them  as  a 
place  of  profit  on  a  man,  whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewarding,  though  she  gave 
him  only  the  liberty  of  disgracing  his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  prudence  than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  that  the 
publication  of  these  liijes  might  b^  officiously  represented  as  an  insult  uppn  th^  fl«c«"» 
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I^frfiom  be  owed  his  fife  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that  the  propriety  of  his  observation 
wonkl  be  no  security  against  the  censures  which  the  unseasonableness  of  it  might 
inm  upon  him ;  he  therefore  suppressed  the  passage  in  the  (irst  edition,  but  after  the 
queen's  death  thought  the  same  caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to  tiie 
proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  pulilished  without  any  poUtical  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the 
priuce;  but  Mr.  Savage*  having  no  friend  upon  whom  he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to 
him,  had  no  other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  than  the  publication  of  frequent 
advertisements,  and  therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patron,  however  generous  on 
other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned  williout  indignation,  being  by  some  means 
•r  other  confident  that  the  prince  was  not  ignorant  of  his  address  to  him;  and  insinu- 
ated, that  if  any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  been  made  by  distinguishing  him, 
he  had  not  written  without  notice,  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his  poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the  printer 
for  a  copy  with  that  design ;  but  either  his  opinion  changed,  or  his  resolution  deserted 
him,  and  he  continued  to  resent  neglect  without  attempting  to  force  himself  into 
regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  fiivourable  tlian  hb  patron ;  for  only  seventy-two 
were  sold*  though  the  performance  was  much  commeuded  by  some  whose  judgment 
jp  that  kind  of  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage  easily  reconciled  himself  to 
mankind,  without  imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing  that  his  poem  Wios 
unlucjiily  published  two  days  after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by  conse- 
quence at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could  be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry 
of  preparing  for  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking  leave  of  others  upon  their  dis* 
Wflsdon  from  public  afiairs. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of  the  pubKc,  that  this  performance  is 
not  the  most  excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  that,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
contain  many  striking  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  observations,  it  is  in  general 
pot  sufficiently  polished  in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or  digested  in  the 
plan. 

Thus  his  poen^  contributed  nothing  to  the  alleviation  of  his  poverty^  which  was  such 
as  very  few  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience;  but  to  which,  it  must  likewise 
be  confessed,  th^t  few  would  have  been  exposed  who  received  punctually  fitly  pounds 
9  year;  a  salary  which,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
is  yet  found  sufficient  to  support  familie$  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly  more  than 
the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  |>ensioi>,  than  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy, 
from  which  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former  distress,  and  for  some  part  of  the 
year  generally  lived  by  cliance,  eating  only  when  he  was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, from  which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  oi\en  excluded  him,  when  the  po- 
liteness and  variety  of  his  conversation,  would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient  recompense 
for  his  entertainment. 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined,  and  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean 
kPMeSy  which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wanderers,  sometimes  in  cellars 
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among  the  riot  and  filth  of  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the  tabUe ;  tlid  Miif6- 
times,  when  he  had  not  money  to  support  even  the  expenses  of  these  reoeptacleSy  walked 
about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary,  and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in 
the  winter,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and  those  nights  which  nature  had  enabled 
bim  to  have  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful  studies,  or  pleasing  conversation. 
On  a  bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves  and  beggars^  was  to  be 
found  the  author  of  The  Wanderer,  the  man  of  exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and 
curious  observations ;  the  man  whose  remarks  on  hfe  might  have  assisted  the  statesman, 
whose  ideas  of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence  might  have 
influenced  senates,  and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished  courts. 

It  caunot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necessities  might  sometimes  force  him  upon 
disreputable  practices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  lines  in  The  Wanderer  were  oc- 
casioned by  his  reflections  on  his  own  conduct : 

Though  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  truth> 

Unequal  to  the  load  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  by  grief. 

If,  amidst  woe,  untempted  by  relief) 

He  stoop'd  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame. 

Which  then,  ev'n  then,  he  scom*d,  and  blush' d  to  name. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  certain  to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which 
the  frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  considerable ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly 
shunned  by  those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be  trusted  with  his  necessities; 
but  his  rambling  manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at  houses  of  public  resort, 
always  procured  him  a  new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted by  repealed  requests ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources, 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigencies  this  comfort,  that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of 
speedy  relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favours  of  this  kind  without  the  least  submis- 
sion or  apparent  consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon 
a  compliance  with  his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any  extraordinary  acknow- 
ledgmeiils ;  but  a  refusal  was  resented  by  him  as  an  affront,  or  complained  of  as  an 
injui*y;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  himself  to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or 
gave  him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassionated  by  those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and 
distresses,  that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  but  they  soon  discovered  him  to 
be  a  very  incommodious  inmate ;  for,  being  always  accustomed  to  an  irregular  man- 
ner of  life,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  any  slated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard  to 
the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his  conversation  till  midnight,  without  consi- 
dering that  business  might  require  his  friend  s  application  in  the  morning ;  and,  when 
he  had  persuaded  himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without  equal  difficulty  called  up 
to  dinner ;  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  pay  him  any  distinction  without  the  entire 
subversion  of  all  economy,  a  kind  of  establish  mentwhich,  wherever  he  wen^  l» 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justification  of  mankind,  that  it  was  not 
always  by  the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that  Savage  was  distressedi  but  b^ 
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it  WB8  b  reality  very  dfficult  to  pfeservcl  him  long  in  a  state  of  ease.  To  sa^ 
ply  him  with  money  was  a  hopeless  attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself  master 
of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from  care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profuse  and 
luxurious.  When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure^ 
he  never  retired  till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new  expedient.  If  he  was 
entertained  in  a  family,  nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  but  amusementt 
and  jollity;  wherever  Savage  entered,  he  immediately  expected  that  order  and  busi- 
ness  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should  thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that 
no  dull  principle  of  domestic  management  should  be  oj[^sed  to  his  inclination,  or  in* 
trude  upon  his  gaiety. 

His  distresses,  however  afflicGve,  never  dejected  him ;  in  his  lowest  state  he  wanted 
not  spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit,  and  was  always  ready  to  repress  that  in* 
iolence  which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to  trample  on  that  reputation 
which  rose  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  merit :  he  never  admitted  any  gross 
fiuniliarities,  or  submitted  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equal.  Once,  when  he 
was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one  of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable 
for  moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that  he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine 
in  the  morning.  Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist  him ;  but  was  very  much 
disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, refused  to  visit  him,  and  rejected  bis  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness  or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct 
to  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently  demanded,  that  the  allowance 
which  was  once  paid  him  should  be  restored ;  but  with  whom  he  never  appeared  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and  whom  he  treated 
at  once  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  resentment* 
He  wrote  to  him,  not  in  a  stylo  of  supplication  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he  ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it 
only  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

As  many  more  can  discover  Ihat  a  man  is  richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them* 
selves,  superiority  of  underslaoi^ing  is  not  so  readily  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune; 
nor  is  that  haughtiness  which  ilie  consciousness  of  ^reat  abilities  incites  borne  with  the 
same  submission  as  Ihe  tyranny  of  atHuence ;  and  therefore  Savage,  by  asserting  his 
claim  to  deference  and  regard,  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt  whom  better  for- 
tune animated  to  rebel  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  enemies  in 
the  di6ferent  classes  of  mankind.  Those  who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by 
the  advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they  found  no  protection  from  the  petu- 
lance of  his  wit  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  writings  feared  him  as  a  critic, 
and  maligned  him  as  a  rival;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were  his  professed 
enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his  resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a 
farce,  and  direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a  dress  like  that  which  he 
then  wore;  a  mean  insult,  which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but  one  coat,  and 
which  was  therefore  despised  by  him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote  a 
lampoon  agamst  Miller,  he  never  printed  it :  and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prose- 
cute that  revenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured  desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve 
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what  Mr.  Savage  suppressed ;  of  which  the  publicatioa  wonld  uideed  liafe  be«  a 
fmnishment  too  severe  for  so  impotent  an  assault. 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Savage  not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food, 
but  the  neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him.  He  complained  that,  as  hb 
affiiirs  grew  desperate,  he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly  decline ;  that  his 
opinion  in  questions  of  criticism  was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his  coal  was  out  of 
fiishion ;  and  that  those  who,  in  the  interval  of  his  prosperity,  were  always  encourag- 
ing him  to  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  assurances  of  success, 
now  received  any  mention  of  hb  designs  with  coldness,  thought  that  the  subjects  on 
which  he  proposed  to  write  were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to  inform  him,  that 
Ihe  event  of  a  poem  was  uncertain,  that  an  auUior  ought  to  employ  much  time  in 
the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not  presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of  a 
few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  knowledge ;  difiiculties  were  started  on  all  skies,  and 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance  but  The  Volunteer  Laureat. 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  depressed  him;  ftr.^e^d ways  preserved  a 
steady  confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  believed  nothing  above  his  reach  which  be 
should  at  any  time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed  schemes  of  the  same 
kind  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flattered  bin^lf  with  advances  to 
be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches,  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  bis  life.  Fop 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed  for  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches^ 
for  he  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  desirous  of  the  conversation  of  those  firom  whom 
any  information  was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means  solicitous  to  improve  those  op< 
portunitics  that  were  sometimes  ottered  of  raifiinp:  his  fortune ;  and  he  was  remarkably 
retentive  of  bis  ideas,  which,  when  once  ho  was  in  possession  of  them,  rarely  forsooh 
him ;  a  quality  which  could  never  be  connnunicatod  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  expectation  that  the  queen  would  some  dine 
recollect  her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual  practice  of  writers,  and  published 
proposals  for  printing  his  works  bv  sid)scriplion,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  many  who  had  not  a  belter  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public ;  but,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  he  did  not  find  the  world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him  ;  and  be  o!>« 
served  with  some  discontent,  tiiat,  though  he  offered  his  works  at  half-a-guinea,  he  was 
jible  to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison  w  ith  those  who  subscribed  twice  as 
much  to  Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw  his  proposals  neglected  by  the  queen, 
ii'ho  patronised  Mr.  Duck  s  w  ith  unconnnon  ardour,  and  incited  a  com)>etition,  among 
those  who  attended  the  court,  who  should  most  promote  his  interest,  and  who  should 
first  offer  a  subscription.  This  was  a  tlislinction  to  which  Mr.  Savage  made  no  scruple 
of  asserting,  that  his  birlli,  lli^  misfortunes,  and  his  genius,  gave  a  fairer  title  than  could 
be  pleaded  by  him  on  wliom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage  s  applications  were,  however,  not  universally  unsuccessful;  for  some  of  the 
nobility  countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  his  proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great 
liberality.  He  related  of  the  duke  of  Chaudos  particulariy,  that,  upon  receiving  bis 
proposals,  he  sent  him  ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  his  subscriptions  afforded  him  was  not  less  volatile  than  that 
which  he  received  from  his  other  schemes ;  whenever  a  subscription  was  paid  him,  hi 
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^ftnt  to  a  taTeni  i  mmI  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarily  received  in  smaO  sums,  ha 
■ever  was  able  to  send  bb  poems  to  tbe  press,  but  for  many  years  continued  his  solicita? 
tion>  and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained. 

Tbisproj^t  of  printing  his  works  was  frequently  revived;  and  as  his  proposals  grew 
obsolete*  q^w  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To  form  schemes  for  tbe  publican 
tion,  was  one  of  his  ikvourite  amusements ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at  ease  than  when, 
with  any  friend  who  readily  fell  in  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print,  forming 
1^  advertisements,  and  reg^latipg  the  dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  be  really 
intended  some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long  as  experience  had  shown  him  the 
impossibility  of  printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  determined  to  divide  into 
weekly  or  monthly  numliers,  tliat  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  expenses  of 
the  next 

Thus  he  $pyent  hk  tipie  in  m^aq  expedient^  aqd  tprmenting  suspense,  living  for  the 
greatest  part  in  fear  of  prosecutions  from  hb  creditors,  and  consequently  skulking  ii| 
pbscurie  parts  o(  the  town,  of  which  he  was  no  stranger  to  tbe  remotest  comers.  But 
Yfherever  he  came,  bis  address  secured  bim  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon  alienated; 
90  that  he  fiad,  perhaps,  a  more  numerops  acquaintance  than  any  man  ever  before 
attained,  there  hoing  scarcely  any  person  eminent  on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not 
known,  or  whose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acqubition  of  this  extensive  acquaintance  every  circumstance  of  his  life  con* 
tributed.  He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  convereation,  and  therefore  willingly  practised 
them.  He  had  seldom  any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could  be  private ;  and 
therefore  was  driven  into  public-houses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and  sup- 
ports of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  comply  with  every  invitation,  having  no 
.employment  to  withhold  him,  and  often  no  money  to  provide  for  himself;  and  t»y  din- 
ing with  one  company,  b^  never  failed  of  obtaining  aq  introduction  into  another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  hb  life,  and  thus  casual  his  subsbtence ;  yet  did  not  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  views  hinder  him  from  reflection,  nor  the  uncertainty  of  his  condition  depress 
his  gaiety.  When  he  had  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate  adventure  by  which 
lie  was  led  into  a  tavern,  he  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able  to  employ 
hb  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  wit|i  pleasing  imaginations ;  and  seldom  appeared  to  be 
melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  nibfortune  had  just  fallen  upon  bun ;  and  even  then 
in  a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject 
of  conversation^  and  apply  liis  mind  wholly  to  the  objects  that  others  presented  to  it. 

Thb  life,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  inibittcred,  in  1738,  with 
new  calamities.  The  death  of  the  queen  deprived  him  of  all  the  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment with  which  he  so  long  entertained  his  ipiagination ;  and,  as  sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
before  given  him  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
mise, he  was  now  abandoned  again  to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a  friend ;  and  as  it  was  not  hb  custon^ 
to  look  out  for  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any  other  pain  than  that  which  forced  itself 
ppon  hb  senses,  he  was  not  much  afllicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhaps  comforted  himself 
that  hb  pension  would  be  now  conliiuied  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  panegyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to  support  him;  he  had  taken  a  resolution 
fo  write  a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  he  preser-r 
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ted  a  few  lines  of  his  fonner  play,  but  made  a  tota}  alteratioD  of  the  plan;  added  n6# 
incidents,  and  introduced  new  characters;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy,  not  a  revinl 
of  the  fonner. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  making  choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  id 
▼indication  of  himself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  better;  and  that  he 
fhought  it  his  interest  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy,  which  he  could  only 
do  by  writing  one  less  defective  upon  the  same  story;  by  which  he  should  entirely  defnt 
fhe  iirtifice  of  the  booksellers,  who,  after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
always  industrious  to  swell  his  works,  by  uniting  hb  worst  productions  with  his  best 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  he  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably 
«nly  employed  himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no  other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased 
himself  with  counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  that  the  theatrical  reputation 
which  he  was  about  to  acquirci  would  be  equivalent  to  all  that  he  had  lost  by  the  death 
of  his  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching  riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to 
aecure  the  continuance  of  hb  pension,  though  some  of  his  favourers  thought  him  cul- 
pable for  omitting  to  write  on  her  death ;  but  on  her  birth-day  next  year,  he  gave  a 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew  that  the 
track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten,  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  that  be  might  dbtinguish  himself  from  the  herd  of  encomiasts^  to  find  out 
some  new  walk  of  funeral  panegyric* 

Thb  difiicult  task  be  performed  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes  has  produced.  By  transferring  the 
mention  of  her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a  happy  combination  of  topics^ 
which  any  other  man  would  have  thought  it  very  difiicult  to  connect  in  one  view,  but 
which  he  has  united  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  relation  between  them  appears  natural ; 
and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on,  it  now  appears 
Scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of  images  is  so  masterly,  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  set  this  poem  above  censure ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  many  other 
delicate  touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which  would  deservedly  be  admired  in 
any  other  performance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added,  from  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his 
prudence,  an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so  often  distinguished ;  he  does  not  forget 
to  reraiud  the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful  manner,  of  contipuing  hb  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address,  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspence,  but  was 
in  no  great  degree  solicitous  about  it;  and  continued  his  labour  upon  hb  new  tragedy 
with  great  tranquillity,  till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  supported  him, 
removing  his  family  to  another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently  what  was  determined  in  his  affair,  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  no  great  favour  was  intended  him,  because  he  had  not  received  hb  pension 
at  the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods  of  retrieving  hb  interest,  which  were 
most  likely  to  sucaeed ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  eichequeo  ca» 
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liooed  ium  agtiiift  to6  much  Tiolence  in  his  proceedings;  but  Bfr.  Sft?me»  who  sddom 
leguhited  his  conduct  by  the  advice  of  others^  gave  way  to  his  passion*  and  demanded 
^sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  his  levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was  made  betweeSv 
him  and  the  other  pensioners  of  the  queen,  with  a  degree  of  roughness  which  perhapi 
determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had  been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  or  suqiected,  and  whatever  mflu« 
cnoe  was  employed  against  him,  he  received  sckmi  after  an  account  that  took  from  him 
all  hopes  of  regaining  his  pension;  and  he  had  now  no  prospect  of  subsbtence  but  frons^ 
his  phiy,  and  he  knew  no  yumy  of  living  for  the  tim';  required  to  finish  it 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man,  deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  % 
particular  law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  defrauded  by  a  mother  of  a  fortune 
which  his  father  had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  without  a  friend ;  and  though, 
his  abilities  forced  themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain 
any  real  advantage;  and  whatever  prospects  arose,  were  always  intercepted  as  he  began 
to  approach  them.  The  king's  intentions  m  his  favour  were  frustrated;  his  dedication 
to  the  prince,  whose  generosity  on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  procured  him  no. 
reward ;  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  valued  himself  upon  keeping  his  prombe  to  others^ 
btoke  it  to  bun  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty  of  the  queen  was^  after  her  death,  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore,  not  only  with  decency,  but  with  cheer- 
iblness ;  nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded  even  by  his  last  disappointments,  though  he  was  ia 
a  short  time  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and  often  wanted  both  lodging 
and  food.  At  thb  time  be  gave  another  instance  of  the  insurmountable  obstinacy  of 
his  q)irit;  his  clothes  were  worn  out ;  and  he  received  notice,  that  at  a  coffee-house  some 
clothes  and  linen  were  left  for  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  believe,  inform, 
bim  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged,  that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknowledging 
the  benefit;  but  though  the  offer  was  so  far  generous,  it  was  made  with  some  neglect 
of  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented,  that  he  refused  the  present,  and 
declined  to  enter  the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  designed  for  him  were  taken 
away. 

His  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and  his  friends  therefore  thought  it  proper  to 
concert  some  measures  for  hb  relief;  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
he  expressed  hb  concern  "  for  the  miserable  withdrawing  of  hb  pension;"  and  gave  him 
hopes,  that  in  a  short  time  he  should  find  himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  *'  witliout 
toy  dependence  on  those  little  creatures  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great." 

The  scheme  proposed  for  thb  happy  and  independent  subsistence  was,  that  he  should 
retire  into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a 
subscription,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap  place,  without  a;ii)iring  any 
more  to  affluence,  or  having  any  farther  care  of  reputation. 

Thb  offer  Mr.  Sava^  gladly  accepted,  though  with  intentions  very  different  from 
those  of  hb  friends ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  continue  an  exile  from  London 
for  ever,  and  spend  all  the  remaining  part  of  bis  life  at  Swansea;  but  he  designed  only 
to  take  the  opportunity,  which  their  scheme  offered  him,  of  retreating  for  a  short  time, 
that  he  might  prepare  hb  play  for  the  stage,  and  hb  other  works  for  the  press,  and  then 
return  to  London  to  exhibit  hb  tragedy,  and  Uve  upon  the  profits  of  lib  own  labour. 
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\^ith  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very  great  improvements,  which  woufd  hivi' 
Required  much  time,  or  great  application;  and,  when  hq  had  finbhed  them,  he  de^eJ 
to  do  justice  to  his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  according  to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  future  pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scfaemt 
t{  life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  but  from  pastorals  and  songs. 
He  imagined  (hat  he  should  be  transported  to  scenes  of  flowety  f&licity,  like  those  which 
dne  poet  has  reflected  to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  perpetual  round  of  innocent 
pleasures^  of  which  he  ^spected  n<f  iuterrupticyh  from  pride,  or  ignorAnc6,  or  brutality. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  ^6  enchanted,  that  when  he  was  once  ^ntly  re- 
proached by  a  friend  fcA*  submitting  to  live  upou  a  subscription,  and  ad^isted  rather  by 
si  resolute  exertion  of  his  abilities  to  support  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  d^baf  himself 
from  the  happiness  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  calm  Of  a  cottage,  6if  h>s^  ft)(i  oppor- 
tunity of  listening,  without  intermission,  to  the  melody  of  the  nightingale,*  Which  be' 
believed  was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble,  and  which  be  did  not  fait  to  m^i^bh  as^ 
d  very  important  part  of  the  happiness  of  a'  coXintry  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his  friends  directed  him  t6  take  a  lodging  in  the 
liberties  of  the  Fleet',  that  he  might  be  secure  from*  his  creditors ;  and  sent  him  every 
Monday  a  guinea,  which  he  commonly  spent  before  the  next  monimg,  and  trusted  nSt&t 
his  usual  manner,  the  remaining  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  fortune. 

He  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  miseries  of  dependence.  Those  by  whom  he 
Was  to  be  suppofted  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  an  air  of  authority,  which  he  knew 
not  how  decently  to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear ;  and  he  soon  discovered,  from  the  con-*^ 
duct  of  most  of^his  subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  "  little  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence*  thVit  he  was  obliged  to  sufler,  he  gave  many  instances,  of  whicfaf 
none  appeared  to  false  his  indignation  to  a  greater  height,  than  the  method  which  was 
taken  of  fumisfaittg  hint  with  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him,  and  allowing  him  to 
tend  af  tailor  his  orders  for  what  they  thought  proper  to  allbw  hinr,  they  proposed  to 
tend  fot  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure,  and  then  to  eonsult  how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was  it  such  as  Savage's  humanity  would 
have  suggested  to  him  on  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  had  scarcely  deserved  mention,  had  it 
Aot,  by  affecting  him  m  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  peculiarity  of  his  character. 
Upon  hearing  the  (fcsrgiT  that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of  a  friend  with  the 
most  violent  agonies  of  rage;  and,  being  asked  what  it  could  be  that  gave  him  such 
disturbance,  he  replied  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  indignation,  "that  they  had  sent 
for  a  tailor  to  measure  him." 

How  the  affair  ended  was  nevei*  inquired,  for  fear  of  renewing  hb  uneasiness.  It  is 
probable  thaf,  upon  feiioftection,  he  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  what  he  could  not 
avoid,  and  that  he  discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no  power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit  and  universal  compliance;  for  when  the 
gentleman,  who  had  first  informed'  him  of  the  design  to  support  him  by  a  subscription^ 
attempted  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  tlie  lord  Tyrconuel,  he  could  by  no  meanif 
be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him  ^  to  sir  William  Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  intei^ 
fose  his  good  offices  with  lord  Tyrconuel,  m  which  he  solicited  sir  William's  assittaoc^ 

^  By  Mr.  Pope,    Dr.  J", 
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^for  a  onam  who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  well  do;"  and  iitformeil 
him,  that  he  was  retiring  «  for  ever  to  a  place  where  he  should  no  more  trouble  his- 
rtlations,  friends,  or  enemies;"  he  confessed,  that  hb  passion  had  betrayed  him  to  some 
conduct,  with  regard  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  for  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his- 
pardon ;  and  as  he  imagined  lord  Tyrcounel's  passion  might  be  yet  so  high  that  he 
would  not  *•  receive  a  letter  from  him/  be^ed  that  sir  William  would  endeavour  to 
••ften  him;  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  request,  and  that 
"  so  small  a  relation  would  not  harden  hb  heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  g|resume  to  dictate  a  letter  to  him,  was  not  very  agreeable  to^ 
Mr.  Savage;  and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had  opened  it,  not  much  inclined' to  ap- 
prove it.  But  when  he  read  it,  he  fouud  it  contained  seutimeBts  entirely  opposite  to 
bis  own,  and,  as  he  asserted,  to  the  truth,  and  therefore,  iustead  of  copying  it,  wrote  hb 
friend  a  letter  full  of  masculine  resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He  very  justly 
observed,  that  the  style  was  too  supplicatory,  and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
tbat  be  ought  at  least  to  have  made  him  complain  with  *'  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in 
distress."  He  declared  that  he  would  not  write  the  paragraph  in  which  he  was  to  ask 
lord  TyrconneFs  pardon ;  for,  "  he  despised  hb  pardon,  and  therefore  could  not 
heartily,  and  would  not  hypocritically,  ask  it.''  He  remarked  that  his  friend  made  a 
veiy  unreasonable  dbtinction  between  himself  and  him ;  for,  says  he,  "  when  you  men- 
tion men  of  high  rank  in  your  own  character,'^  they  are  "  tliose  little  creatures  whom 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great ;"  but  when  you  address  them  *•  in  mine,**  no  servility 
h  sufficiently  humble.  He  then  with  great  propriety  explained  the  ill  consequences 
whidi  might  be  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  hb  relations  would  print  in  theil* 
own  defence,  and  which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  answer  to  all  that  he 
should  allege  against  them ;  for  he  always  intended  to  publbh  a  minute  account  of 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
geDtleman  by  whom  thb  letter  was  drawn  up,  that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons,, 
uid  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  akerations  and  delays,  a  subscription  was  at  length  raised,^  which  did  not 
amount  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid  by  one  gentleman  ^ ;  such  was 
the  generosity  of  mankind^  tbat  what  had  been  done  by  a  player  without  solicitation, 
<^uld  net  now  be  effected  by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a  great  number 
to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension  less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfieldpaid  him*  without 
exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  willing  to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
allowance,  though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  him,  being  now  determined 
to  coamience  a  rigid  economist,  and  to  live  according  to  tiie  exactest  rules  of  frugality; 
ibr  nothing  was  in  his  opinion  more  contemptible  tiian  a  man,  who,  when  he  knew  hb 
income,  exceeded  it;  and  yet  he  confessed,  that  instances  of  such  folly  were  too  com- 
mon, and  lamented  that  some  men  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  London  in  July  1739,  having  taken  leavo- 
wlh  great  tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the  author  of  this  narrative  with 
Um  in  hb  eyes.     He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  informed  that  they  would 
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be  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  expense  of  his  journey,  bat  for  his  support  in  Wales  ht 
some  time;  and  that  there  remained  but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro* 
mised  a  strict  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  parsimony,  and  went  away  in  the  stage  coach  $ 
nor  did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  informed  them  of  his  arrival  ift 
Swansea. 

But,  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter  dated  the  fourteenth  day  after  his 
departure,  in  which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road,  and  without 
mon^ ;  and  that  he  therefore  could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance.  They  then  seat 
him  the  money  that  was  in  their  hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol, 
from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea  by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  inune* 
diately  obtain  a  passage ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to  stay  there  some  time,  he  with 
bis  usual  felicity  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  invited 
to  their  houses,  distinguished  at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with  a  regard  that  gia* 
tified  his  vanity,  and  therefore  easily  engaged  his  affection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in 
London,  and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by  his  letters,  that  they  vrithdrew,  however 
honourably,  their  contributions ;  and  it  is  believed  that  little  more  was  paid  him  than 
the  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the 
subscription. 

After  some  slay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swansea,  the  place  originally  proposed  for 
his  residence,  where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  diminutioD 
of  his  salary ;  but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance  with  those  who  were 
most  distinguished  in  that  country,  among  whom  he  has- celebrated  Mr.  Powel  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he  inserted  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  ^. 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two  acts  were  wanting  when  he  left  London; 
and  was  desirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  This  design  was  very 
warmly  opposed ;  and  he  was  advised,  by  his  chief  benefactor,  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  to  allow  his 
Iriends  to  receive  the  profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  was  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required  to  submit,  was  superior  to  his 
own.  He  was  uow  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  "  no  longer  kept  in  leading- 
strings,"  and  had  no  elevated  idea  of  "  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pension  him  out 
of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscription  for  liis  works,  and  had  once  hopes 
of  success;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  resolution  of  leaving  that  part  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined,  for  the  gratification 
of  those  who,  having  promised  him  a  liberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  bun  to  a 
remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allowance  to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  nece*' 
sities  of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  d^ 
^rvedj  was  such,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with  most  of  his  contributon^ 
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.nod  appeared  to  consider  them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
fab  life  declared,  that  their  conduct  toward  him  since  his  departure  from  London  "  had 
been  perfidiousnets  improving  on  perfidiousness,  and  inhumanity,  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the,  necessities  of  Mr.  Savage  did  not  sometimes  incite 
him  to  satirical  exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  ^those  by  whom  he  thought  himself  re^ 
duced  to  them.  But  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  allowance  was  a 
great  hardship,  and  that  those  who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man,  who,  upoQ 
the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone  into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his  distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
vindicate  tlieir  conduct. 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly^  that  he  was  petulant  and  contemptuous ;  that  he 
more  frequently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not  giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them 
for  what  he  received;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his  conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst 
chaige  that  can  be  drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury,  and  that  it  therefore 
ought  rather  to  have  been  pitied  than  resented;  at  least,  the  resentment  it  might  provoke 
ought  to  have  been  generous  and  manly ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will  hardly  deserve, 
that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  persuaded  to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by  Savage,  that  they  should,  before  they 
had  taken  away  what  they  promised,  have  replaced  him  in  his  former  state,  that  they 
should  have  taken  no  advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  appearance  of  their 
kindness  had  reduced  him,  and  that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  before  he 
was  abandoned.  He  might  justly  represent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  released  before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed 
upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself,  and,  with  an  intent  to  retuni  to  London, 
went  to  Bristol,  where  a  re{)etition  of  the  kindness  which  he  had  formerly  found  invited 
him  to  stay.  He  was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  collection  made  for  him 
of  about  tlrrly  pounds,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  inunediately  departed 
for  London ;  but  his  negligence  did  not  suffer  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of 
kindness  were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this  ardour  of  benevolence  was  in  a 
great  degree  the  effect  of  novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be  e^erj-  day  less ;  and  there-' 
fore  he  took  no  care  to  ini prove  the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by  one  favour 
to  hope  for  another,  till  at  lengtii  generosity  was  exhausted,  and  oificiousness  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  practice  of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unseason* 
able  hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  into  vvliicli  he  was  adnntted.  This  was 
an  errour  in  a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  his  conversation  could  not 
compensate ;  fur  what  trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by  the  loss  of  solid 
gain,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hours  which  were 
gained  at  night  were  generally  lost  in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  without  suspecting  for  what  reason  their 
conduct  was  altered;  for  he  still  continued  to  harass,  with  his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those 
that  yet  countenanced  bin),  and  admitted  him  to  their  hon!^es. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  taverns ; 
for  he  sometimes  returned  to  his  studies^  and  began  several  considerable  designs,     Whev 
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he  fell  an  incliualion  to  wrile,  lie  alwavs  retired  from  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  and 
lay  liid  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  himself  again  desirous  of  coin- 
piUiy,  to  which  it  is  likely  that  uitci  vals  of  absence  made  him  more  welcome. 

He  was  always  full  of  hb  design  of  returning  to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy 
upon  the  stage:  but,  having  iie^jlected  to  depart  with  the  money  that  was  raised  for 
him,  he  could  not  aftcrwanis  procure  a  sum  suthcicnt  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  fresh  supply  have  had  any  other  effect  than,  by  putting 
immediate  pleasures  hito  his  power,  to  have  <hiven  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of 
his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending,'  the  day  in  contriving  a  scheme  for  the  morrow,  distress 
stole  upon  him  by  imj>erceptible  decrees.  His  conduct  had  already  wearied  some  of 
those  who  were  at  first  enamoured  oi  his  conversation ;  but  he  might,  jierhaps,  still 
have  devolved  to  others,  whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  etpial  success,  had  not 
the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it  no  longer  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit  him  to 
their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in  public  places.  He  now  began  to  tind  everv  man 
from  home  at  whose  house  he  called;  and  was  therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town  slighted  and  neglected,  in  quest  of  a 
dinner,  which  he  did  nut  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  he  was  pursued  by  the  officers  for  small  debts  which  be  hwl 
contracted;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  wilhdraw  from  the  small  number  of  friends 
from  whom  he  had  still  reason  to  h(>pe  for  favours.  His  custom  was,  to  lie  in  bed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  dav,  and  to  <j:o  out  in  liie  dark  with  the  utmost  privacy,  and,  after 
having  paid  his  visit,  return  again  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was  the  g-arret 
of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  confined  on  the  other,  he  suffered  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverty,  and  often  fasled  so  long  that  he  was  seized  with- fdintness,  and 
had  lost  his  appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  meat,  till  the  action  of  his 
stomach  was  restored  by  a  cordial. 

In  this  distress,  he  received  a  remittance  of  five  pounds  from  London,  with  which 
he  provided  himself  a  decent  coat,  and  delermine<l  to  go  to  London,  but  unhappily 
spent  his  money  at  a  favourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where 
he  was  every  day  hunti d  by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a  friend,  nho 
sheltered  him  iii  his  house,  thou.uli  at  the  usual  inconveniences  with  which  his  company 
was  attended ;  for  he  could  neither  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise 
ill  the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes  of  misery  he  was  always  disengaged  and 
cheerful;  he  at  .some  times  |)ursued  his  studies,  and  at  others  continued  or  enlarged  hb 
epistolary  correspondence;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected  as  to  endeavour  to  procure 
an  increase  of  his  allowance  by  any  other  methods  than  accusations  and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  friends  at  Bristol,  who  as 
merchants,  and  by  consequence  suihciently  studious  of  proiit,  camjOt  be  supposed  to 
have  looked  with  much  compassion  upon  negligence  and  extravagance,  or  to  think  any 
excellence  equivalent  to  a  fault  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  economy.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of  those,  who  \;ould  have  relieved  his  real  wants,  were 
discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  benevolence  by  observation  of  the  use  which  wa^ 
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made  bt  (heir  fayoiirs,  and  conviction  thai  relief  would  only  be  momenlarj',  and  that 
tlie  same  necessity  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  returned  to  his  lodging  at  tlie  inn, 
still  inleiiamg  to  set  out  hi  a  few  days  for  London;  but  on  the  10th  of  January  1742-3, 
having  been  at  supper  widi  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to  his  lodgings 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eiglit  pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  coffee-house,  and  con- 
ducted to  tlie  hoa>e  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  thi?  mis- 
fortune, in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  snj>ped,  is  loo  remark- 
able to  be  omitted. 

**  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I  spent  yesterday's  evening  with  you ; 
because  the  hour  hhidercd  me  from  entering  on  my  new  lodging ;  however,  1  have 
now  got  one,  but  such  an  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  chuse. 

"  I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just  as  1  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at 
Mr.  Bowyer's ;  but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  I  believe  nobody  at  the  While 
Lion  is  apprised  of  it ;  though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or  rather  weakness, 
of  my  pocket,  yet  they  treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  even  when  they  con- 
ducted me  to  confinement,  it  was  in  such  a  manner,  tbal  I  verily  believe  I  could  have 
escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined  than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  three  pence  halfpenny. 

"  In  the  tirst  place,  I  must  insist,  thai  you  will  induslriously  conceal  this  from  IVlrs. 

S s,  because  I  would  not  have  her  goodnature  suffer  that  pain,  which,  I  know,  slie 

\\ould  be  apt  to  feel  on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  }ou,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties  of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have 
one  uneasy  thought  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  tlie  same  pleasantry  of  countenance, 
and  unruffled  serenity  of  mind,  which  ^rjod  be  praised!)  I  have  in  this,  and  have  had 
ill  a  much  severer  caldinity.  Furtheiinoie,  I  change  jou,  if  you  \alue  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even  harbour,  the  least  resentment  against 
Mrs.  ftead.  I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  fi<'ely  forgive  her;  and  (though  [ 
will  uever  more  have  any  intimacy  with  her)  I  would,  at  a  due  distance,  rather  do  her 
ail  act  of  good,  than  ill-will.  Lastly,  (pardon  the  expression)  I  absolutely  connnand 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  a  >sistance,  nor  to  attempt  gelling  me  any  from  any 
cue  of  your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  you  may,  dear 
friend,  be  well  ns!>ured,  I  would  rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive  style  of  a  request, 
than  that  of  a  peremptory  command. 

"  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may  not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  u 
favour,  let  me  inlreal  you  tc»  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend  me  for  this  day,  not  only 
for  the  yake  of  saving  me  the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of  some  letters 
to  people  whose  names  1  would  not  have  known  to  strangers. 

"  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  nut  fiom  those  whose  prisoner  I  am,  makes 
mc  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou!j;h  he  has  thout^dil  til  to  visit  me  (^on  my  birlb- 
niijlit)  with  aflliction,  yi  (sutli  is  his  ^reat  goodne^^!)  my  alfiiction  is  not  without  alle- 
viating circumstances.  I  murmur  not ;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  As 
to  the  world,  1  lio|>e  that  I  shall  be  eiulued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mhid, 
that  serene  dignity  in  inisrorlune,  that  constitutes  the  character  of  a  true  nobleman;  a 
digmty  far  beyond  that  of  toronels;  a  nobility  arising  from  the  just  principles  of  phi- 
lostrphy,  relined  and  exalted  by  those  of  ChristianilN." 
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He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  procbN 
bail,  and  avoid  the  neces»ty  of  going  to  prison.  The  state  in  which  he  pa^ed  hit 
time,  and  the  treatment  which  he  received,  are  very  justly  expressed  by  hhn  in  t* 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  The  whole  day,"  says  he,  "  has  been  employed 
in  various  people's  filling  my  head  with  their  foolish  chimerical  systems,  which  hat 
obliged  me  coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest,  and  accommodate  myself  to 
every  different  person's  way  of  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system  to  another, 
till  it  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my  imagination,  and  npthing  done — promised — 
disappointed — ordered  to  send,  every  hour,  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  the 
other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed  and  applauded,  found  that  to  give 
bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to  preserve  him  from  a  prison 
at  the  expense  of  eight  pounds ;  and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  some  time  at  the 
officer's  house  "  at  an  immense  expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he  was  at  length 
removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at  Bath, 
who,  upon  receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition,  immediately  sent  him 
five  guineas,  and  promised  to  promote  his  subscription  at  Bath  with  all  hb 
interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at  least  a  freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest 

dfrom  the  disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappointment :    he  now  found  that  his 

friends  were  only  conipanious,  who  were   willing  to  share  his  gaiety,  but  not  to 

partake  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  therefore  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance  from 

Jem. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentleman,  that  he  offered  to  release  him  by 
paying  the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  would  not  consent,  I  suppose,  because  he  thought 
he  had  before  been  too  burthcnsome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  his  en- 
largement :  but  he  "  treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared^^  "  he  should  again  treat  it, 
with  disdain.  As  to  writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  big  a  spirit,  and  deter- 
mined only  to  write  to  some  ministers  of  state  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complain  ^  of  those  that  had  sent  him  into  the  country,  and  ob- 
jected to  them,  that  he  had  **  lost  the  profits  of  his  play,  which  had  been  finished 
tliree  years ;"  and  in  another  letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pamphlet, 
that  the  world  might  know  how   "  he  had  been  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written ;  for  he  in  a  very  short  time  recovered  his  usual  tran- 
quillity, and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  more  inoffensive  studies.  He  indeed  steadily 
declared,  that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty  pounds,  and  never  received 
half  the  sum ;  but  he  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to  other  misfortunes, 
and  lose  the  remembrance  of  it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  confinement  appears  from  the  followiog 
letter,  which  he  wrote,  January  the  30tli,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  London. 

3"  In  a  letter  after  Ijis  confinement.     Dr.  J. 
3t  I^t«r,  Jan.  15. 
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•*  t  uow  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in  Newgate,  where  I  have  been  ever 
xince  Monday  last  was  se'nnight,  and  where  I  enjoy  myself  with  much  more  tranquil- 
lity tlian  I  have  known  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  past ;  having  a  room  entirely  to 
myself,  and  pursuing  the  amusement  of  my  poetical  studies,  uninterrupted,  and  agree^ 
able  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  I  am  now  all  collected  in  myself;  and» 
though  my  person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  cau  expatiate  on  ample  and  useful  sut>- 
jects  with  all  the  freedom  imaginable.  I  am  uow  more  conversant  with  the  Nine  than 
ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  Newgate-bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the  Muses, 
I  assure  you,  sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in  ray  cage ;  sometimes  indeed  in  the  plaintive 
notes  of  th^  nightingale  ;  but  at  others  in  the  cheerful  strains  of  the  lark." 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  that  be  rabges  from  one  subject  to  another,  without 
confining  himself  to  any  particular  task ;  and  that  he  was  employed  one  week  upon 
one  attempt,  and  the  next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves,  at  least,  to  be  mentioned  with  applause ; 
and,  whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  hini»  the  virtue  of  suffering  well  cannot  be 
denied  him.  The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epictetus,  constituted  a  wise 
man,  are  those  of  bearing  and  forbearing ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  be  affirmed  to  have 
been  equally  possessed  by  Savage ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  bun  very  fre* 
quently  to  practise  the  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  wa 
supported  by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any  certainty  of  recompense ;  had  a^ 
room  to  himself,  to  which  he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  disturbance ;  was 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields  39; 
80  that  he  suflPered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo 
in  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to  a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but 
made  some  overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though  without  effect ;  and  con-^ 
tinned,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that  state  which  makes  it  most  difficult ; 
and  therefore  the  humanity  of  a  gaoler  certainly  deserves  this  public  attestation ;  and 
the  man,  whose  heart  has  not  been  hardened  by  such  au  employment,  may  be  justly 
proposed  as  a  pattern  of  benevolence.  If  an  inscription  was  once  engraved  "  to  the 
honest  toll-gatherer,"  less  honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  "  to  the  tender  gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  visits,  and  sometimes  presents  from  his  acquain* 
tances ;  but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  h^ 
was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favours,  however  they 
might  endear  to  him  the  particular  persons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  very 
far  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advantageous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol* 
and  therefore  he  thought  he  could  not  more  properly  employ  himself  in  prison,  than 
in  writing  a  poem  called  London  and  Bristol  delineated  *'\ 

39  See  this  confirmed,  Gent  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  1140.     N, 

^  The  Author  preferred  this  title  to  that  of  London  and  Bristol  compared  j  which,  when  he  b% 
fan  the  piece,  he  intended  to  prefix  to  it,    Dt,  J, 
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When  lie  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present  slate,  which,  without  considering  llic 
cliasni,  IS  not  perfect,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account  of  liis  design,  and  informed  hi* 
friend^',  that  he  ^^as  dctennined  to  i)riiit  it  with  his  name;  but  enjoined  him  not  to 
communicate  his  intention  to  his  Bristol  acrpiainlance.  The  gentleman,  surprised  at 
his  resolution,  endruvoured  to  dissuade  him  from  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
his  name ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  reconcde  the  iujunclioa  of  secrecy  with 
Ins  resolution  to  own  it  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this  Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer, 
agreeable  to  his  character,  in  the  following  terms : 

'  "  I  received  yours  this  morning ;  and  not  without  a  little  surprise  at  the  contents. 
To  answer  a  cpiestion  with  a  question,  you  ask  me,  concerning  l^ndon  and,  Bristol, 
why  will  1  add  delineated!  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the  same  word  to  bis 
Religion  of  Nature?  I  suppose  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  add  it  in  his  case; 
and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my  own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  lliat  you  understand 
not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet  I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is — 
1  have  my  private  reasons,  which  1  am  not  obliged  to  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt 

my  friend  Mr.  S ^-  would  not  ajiprove  of  it — And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he 

does  or  not  T  Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  dictate  to  me  ?  If  any  inan  who 

citlls  himself  my  friend  should  assume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at  his  friendship  with 
contempt.  You  say,  I  seem  to  think  so  by  not  Ittting  him  know  it — And  suppose  I 
do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give  reasons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  foreign  from 
what  you  would  imagine.  You  go  on  iu  saying,  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name 
to  it — My  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any  such  thing,  being  detennined  to  the 
contrary:  neither,  sir,  would  I  have  you  suppose,  that   I  applied  to  you  for  want  of 

another  press:  nor  woiUd  I  have  \ou  imagine,  that  1  owe  Mr.  S obligation^  which 

I'doiiot.^' 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  ami  such  his  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  resolulious, 
however  absurd  !  A  prisoner!  supported  by  diarity !  and,  whatever  insulhi  he  mi^hl 
have  received  during  the  latter  part  of  his  slay  at  Bristol,  once  caressed^  esteemed,  and 
presented  with  a  liberal  collection,  lie  couM  forget  on  a  sud<len  his  danger  and  lijs  ob- 
ligations, to  gratif\  the  petulance  of  Jns  wit,  or  the  eagerness  of  his  resentment,  ami 
publish  a  satire,  by  which  he  might  rea>onably  ex})ecl  that  he  should  aUenate  those 
who  then  supported  him,  and  provoke  those  whom  lie  could  neither  resist  uor 
escape. 

This  resolution,  from  tlie  execution  of  which  it  is  probable  that  only  his  death  couM 
]iave  hindered  him,  is  siilTirient  to  >how ,  how  much  he  disregarded  all  cpnsideratioDs 
lliat  opposed  his  present  passions,  and  licwv  readily  he  hazarded  all  future  advantages 
for  any  imincdiale  gialifieations.  \Vhate\er  was  his  predominant  inclination,  neither 
lioj)e  nor  fear  hiiidered  him  from  conip!\ing  with  it;  nor  had  opposition  ajiy  other 
ciTect  than  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and  irritate  his  vehemence. 

This  peiformant e  was  however  lai<l  aside,  while  he  was  employed  in  solicitingassist- 
ance  from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  interruption  succeeding  another,  huiderctl 
aim  from  supphing  the  chasm,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the  other  parts,  which  be 

^'   This  friend  was  Mr.  Cave  the  prinU-r.     X. 
■12  Mr.  Slroiig,  of  the  rost-otlicv.     A'. 
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cnn  hardly  be  iiuagioed  to  have  tinislied  in  ha  own  opinion ;  for  it  is  very  unequal^ 
and  some  of  the  Hnes  are  rather  inserted  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  im- 
prove the  sense ;  but  the  lirst  and  last  parts  are  worked  up  with  great  spirit  and 
elegance. 

His  tim«  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  roost  part  in  study,  or  in  receiving  visits; 
but  sometimes  he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and  diverted  himself  in  the  Ititchen 
with  the  conversation  of  the  criminals ;  for  it  was  not  pleasing  to  him  to  be  much  with*- 
out  <x>tiipany ;  and,  though  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choice,  he  was  often 
contented  witli  the  first  that  offered ;  for  this  he  was  sometimes  reproved  by  his  friends 
who  found  him  surrounded  with  felons :  but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, thrown  away ;  he  continued  to  gratify  himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value  00 
the  opinion  of  otliers. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life,  he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as 
occurred  of  benefiting  tliosc  who  were  more  miserable  than  himself,  and  was  al>\*ays 
ready  to  perform  any  office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with  any  of  his  subscrii>ers  except  one,  who 
yet  continued  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a-year  nhtch  he  had  promised  him, and 
by  whom  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a  very  short  lime  t^tlarged,  be- 
cause he  had  directed  the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  his  debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  according  to  the  forms  of  the  court ^^,  that 
the  creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  him  some  allowance,  if  he  was  continued  a 
prisoner,  and,  when  on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was  treated  with  very 
unusual  respect. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  aftenvards  raised  by  some  accounts  that  had 
been  spread  of  the  satire ;  and  he  was  informed  that  some  of  the  merchants  intended 
to  pay  the  allowance  which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a  prisoner  at  their 
own  expense.  This  he  treated  as  an  empty  menace ;  and  peihaps  might  have  hastened 
the  publication,  only  to  show  how  mucb  he  was  superior  to  their  insults,  had  not  all 
his  schemes  been  suddenly  destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  he  received  from  one  of  his  friends  *^  in 
whose  kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on  whose  assistance  he  chiefly  de- 
pended, a  letter,  that  contained  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude,  drawn  up  in 
such  terms  as  sudden  resentment  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  his  advertisements,  had 
mentioned  "  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage."  This  was  supposed  by  Pope  io  be  the 
consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment.  Mr.  Savage  returned  a  very  solemn  protestation  of 
his  innocence,  but  however  apjieared  much  disturbed  at  the  accusation.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  which,  as  it  was  not  violent, 
was  not  suspected  to  be  dangerous ;  but  growing  daily  more  languid  and  dejected,  on 
the  2oth  of  July  he  confined  himself  to  his  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to 

*3  See  Gent  Ma.^.  vol.  LVII.  1040.     iV. 

^*  Mr.  Pope.  See  some  extracts  of  letters  from  that  gentleman  to  and  oonccrning  Mr.  Savage,  in 
Roffhead's  Life  of  Pope,  p.  30*2.    Ji. 
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procure  any  assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw  him  was  od  July  the  31st, 
1743;  when  Savage,  seeing  him  at  his  bed-side,  said,  with  an  uncommon  earnestness, 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  sir  ;*'  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  band  m  a  me- 
lancholy manner ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  com- 
municate, said,  "  Tis  gone !"  The  keeper  soon  after  left  him ;  and  the  next  rooming 
he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
keeper. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savai^e,  a  man  equally  distingubhed  by  hb 
virtues  and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weakness  and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse 
features,  and  melancholy  aspect ;  of  a  grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity 
of  mien,  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging  easiness  of 
manners.  His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily 
excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigorous  and  active.  His  judgment  was  ac- 
curate, his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he  was  frequently 
observed  to  know  what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  short  time,  belter  than  those 
by  whom  he M'as  informed;  atid  could  frequently  recollect  incidents,  with  all  their 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present  lime,  but 
which  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  impressed  upon  him.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  ne\er  de*5erled  him;  he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  re- 
gardful of  the  most  tritiing  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of  escapnig  from  his  own  re- 
flections, and  accommodating  himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  lo  be  imputed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  compared  with  the 
small  time  which  he  j-pent  in  vi.:ible  endeavours  to  acquire  it.  He  mingled  in  cursory 
conversation  with  the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply  to  a  lecture ;  and 
amidst  Ihe  appearance  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was  started,  nor  any 
hint  that  could  be  improved.  He  had  therefore  made  in  coffee-houses  the  same  pro- 
ticicncy  as  olhers  in  their  closets :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  tlie  writings  of  a  man  of 
little  education  and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learning  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  performances,  but  \\iiich  perliaps  as  often  obscures  as  embellishes  them. 

His  Judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with  regard  to  writings  and  to  men.  The 
knowledge  of  life  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment;  and  it  is  not  without  some  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  can  produce  the  suffrage  of  vSavage  in  favour  of  human  nature,  of  which 
he  never  appeared  to  entertain  such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had  neither 
his  judgment  nor  experience,  have  published,  either  in  ostentation  of  their  sagacity, 
vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  gratification  of  their  malice. 

His  method  of  hfe  particularly  qualified  him  for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  how 
to  practise  all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  or  loud,  but  at  once  modest  and 
easy,  open  and  rchpectt'ul;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  elegant,  and  equally  happy 
upon  '^nwe  or  humorous  subjects.  He  was  generally  censured  for  not  knowing  when 
lo  retire;  but  thai  was  not  the  defect  of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune:  when  he 
lett  his  conqxmy,  he  was  frequently  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the 
street,  or  at  least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflections,  wliich  it  is  not  strange  that  be 
delayed  as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  ;;ave  others  pain  to  avpid 
it  himself. 
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It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  his  abilities  for  the  direction  of  hb  own  con- 
duct ;  an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  had  made  him  the  slave  of  every  pas- 
sion that  happened  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object,  and  that  slavery  to  his 
passions  reciprocally  produced  a  life  irregular  and  dissipated*  He  was  not  master  of 
bis  own  motions,  nor  could  promise  any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He 
appeared  to  think  himself  bom  to  be  supported  by  others,  and  dispensed  from  all  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  any  scheme  of  advan- 
tage, nor  endeavoured  even  to  secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have  afford- 
ed him.  His  temper  was,  in  consequence  of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertain 
and  capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easily  disgusted ;  but  he  b  accused  of  re- 
taining  his  hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and  principle,  and  always  ready  to  perform 
offices  of  humanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked,  (and  very  small  offences  were  sufficient 
to  provoke  him)  he  would  prosecute  hb  revenge  with  the  utmost  acrimony  till  hb  pas- 
sion had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value ;  for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  sup- 
port or  vindication  of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was  always  dangerous  to  trust  him, 
because  he  considered  himself  as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel  from  all  ties  of  honour 
or  gratitude ;  and  would  betray  those  secrets  which  in  the  warmth  of  confidence  had 
been  imparted  to  him.  This  practice  drew  upon  him  an  universal  accusation  of  in- 
gratitude :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was  very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of 
an  obligation ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive  himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his 
pride  being  equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions,  and  appearing  in  the  form  of  in- 
solence at  one  time,  and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most  innocent  species  of 
pride,  was  most  frequently  predominant:  he  could  not  easily  leave  off,  when  he  had 
once  begun  to  mention  himself  or  his  works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  steahng 
his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  faces  of  his  audience,  how  they  were  affected 
with  any  favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be  given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
was  always  careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  from  every  other  man's,  and  to  reject 
that  praise  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  mentioning  his  perfor- 
mances, to  mark  every  line  that  had  been  suggested  or  amended ;  and  was  so  accurate, 
as  to  relate  tliat  he  owed  three  words  in  The  Wanderer  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends. 

Hb  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little  reason ;  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed 
always  the  same,  were  generally  consistent.  When  he  loved  any  man,  he  suppressed 
all  hb  faults :  and,  when  he  had  been  oHeuded  by  him,  concealed  all  his  virtues :  but 
hb  characters  were  generally  true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  his  partiality  might  have  sometimes  the  effect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue,  truth,  and  justice  :  he  knew  very  well 
the  necessity  of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind ;  nor  is  there 
perhaps  any  writer,  who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by  flattering  the  api>etites,  or 
perverting  tlie  judgment. 
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As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to  influence  mankind  in  any  oUier  dia- 
racter,  if  one  piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress  be  excepted,  he  has  very  Utile 
to  fear  from  the  strictest  moral  or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may  not  be 
altogether  secure  against  the  objections  of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and,  what  many  wrilers 
vihe  have  been  more  lavishly  applauded  cannot  boast,  that  they  have  an  original  air, 
which  has  no  resemblance  of  any  foi^egoing  writer,  that  the  versification  and  sentiments 
have  a  cast  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  success,  because 
what  was  nature  in  Savage  would  in  another  be  affectation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images  animated,  his  fictions  justly  imagined,  and 
his  allegories  artfully  pursued ;  that  hb  diction  b  elevated,  though  sometimes  forced, 
and  his  numbers  sonorous  and  majestic,  though  frequently  sluggish  and  encumbert  il. 
Of  bb  style,  the  general  faitll  is  harshness,  and  its  general  excellence  is  dignity ;  of  his 
siiutiments,  the  prevailing  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the  prevailing  defect. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who  candidly  consider  his  fortune,  will  think 
an  apoloj^y  either  necessary  or  diflicult.  If  he  was  not  always  sufhciently  instructed 
ou  his  subject,  his  knowlaluc  was  at  least  greater  than  could  have  been  attained  bv 
others  in  the  sa^iie  slate,  if  his  works  were  sometimes  uniinbhed,  accuracy  cannot 
reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  oppressed  with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of  re- 
lieving but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  insolence  and  resentment  of  which  be  is 
accused  were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind,  irritated  by  perpetual  hard- 
ships, and  constrained  hourly  to  return  tiie  spurns  of  contempt,  and  repress  tlie  inso- 
lence of  pros|)erity ;  and  vanity  may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  aflbcdcd  no  other  comforts  than  barren  prabes,  and  the  consciousness  of  deser\'iDg 
them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct,  who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on 
the  down  of  plenty ;  nor  will  any  wise  man  presinne  to  say,  "  Had  I  been  in  Savage's 
condition,  1  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than  Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any 
part  of  his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their  patience,  by  reflecting  that  they 
feel  only  those  alHictions  from  which  tlie  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  e\eujpt  him ;  or 
those,  who,  in  confidence  of  superior  capacities  or  at tainnient«,  disregarded  the  common 
maxims  of  life,  sliall  be  reminded,  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continnrd,  ^\ill  nnike  knowledge  useless, 
wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible. 
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TO  TIIK  RI.illT  HONOrPABLE 

JOHN  LORD  VISCOUNT  TYRCONXEL, 

JJaron  CnARi  lv  n  it.  anl  lord  Browni  owf,  Kni,a:jit  of  tho  HATfi. 

My  Lord, 

J  ART  of  tliis  po'.Mii  had  tlic  honour  of  your  Lordship's  peruscil  when  in 
manuscript;  and  it  was  no  small  pride  to  n\c,  when  it  met  with  approhation 
from  so  distinguisliinf^  a  judire  :  should  the  rest  find  tlic  like  indulgence, 
I  shall  have  no  occasion  (whatever  its  success  may  he  in  the  world)  to  re- 
pent the  labour  it  has  cost  me — But  my  intention  is  not  to  pursue  a  discourse 
on  my  own  performance;  no,  my  lord,  it  is  to  emhrace  this  opportunity 
of  throwing  out  sentiments  that  relate  to  your  lordship's  goodness,  the 
generosity  of  which,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  have  greatly  experienced. 

T  offer  it  not  as  a  new  remark,  that  dcpendance  on  the  great,  in  former 
times,  generally  terminated  in  disappointment;  nay,  even  their  bounty  (if 
it  could  be  called  such)  was,  in  its  very  nature,  ungenerous.  It  was,  per- 
haps, with-held,  through  an  indolent  or  w  ilful  neglect,  till  those  who  lingered 
in  the  want  of  it,  grew^  almost  past  the  sense  of  comfort.  At  length  it  came, 
too  often,  in  a  manner  that  half  cancelled  the  obligation,  and,  perchance, 
must  have  been  acquired  too  by  some  [)revious  act  of  guilt  in  the  receiver, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  remorse  and  infamy. 

But  that  I  live,  my  lord,  is  a  proof  that  dcpendance  on  your  lordship,  and 
the  present  ministry,  is  an  assurance  of  success.  I  am  persuaded,  distress, 
in  many  other  instances,  atVects  your  soul  with  a  compassion,  that  always 
shows  itself  in  a  manner  most  humane  and  active ;  that  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
confer  benefits,  is  your  delight  ;  and  that  to  deserve  3'our  friendship  is  to 
deserve  the  countenance  of  the  best  of  men.  To  be  admitted  into  the  ho- 
nour of  your  lordship's  conversation  (permit  me  to  sp(^ak  but  justice)  is  to 
be  elegantly  introduced  into  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
parts  of  literature;  it  is  to  be  furnished  with  the  finest  observations  upon 
human  nature,  and  to  receive,  from  the  most  unassuming,  sweet,  and  win- 
ning candour,  the  worthiest  and  most  polite  maxims — such  as  are  always 
enforced  by  the  actions  of  y('ur  own  life.  1  c-onid  also  take  notice  of  your 
many  public-spirited  scM'vices  to  \()ur  country  in  jijnlianu'nt,  and  your 
constant  attachment  to  liberty,  and  the  royal,  illustrious  house  of  our  most 
gracious  sovereign  ;  but  my  lord,  believe  me,  your  own  deeds  are  the 
noblest  and  fittest  orators  to  s])eak  your  praise,  and  will  elevate  it  fai*  beyond 
the  power  of  a  much  abler  writer  than  1  am. 
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too  DEDICATION. 

I  will  therefore  turn  my  view  from  your  lordship's  virtues  to  the  kind 
influence  of  them,  which  has  been  so  lately  shed  upon  me ;  and  then,  if  my 
future  morals  and  writings  shall  gain  any  approbation  from  men  of  parts  and 
probity,  I  must  acknowledge  all  to  be  the  product  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness to  me.    I  must,  in  fine,  say  with  Horace, 

Quod  spiro,  &  placeo,  (si  placeo)  tuum  est 

I  am,  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  veneration, 
my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  servant, 


RrcHARD  Savage. 
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KAKDERER  : 
A  VISION. 

IM    FITE   CAMTOf. 

XuUa  luali  nova  mi  facies  inopinav*  surgit. 

Virg. 
CANTO    L 

i^  AIN  would  my  verse,  Tyrconnel,  boast  thy  name, 
Brownlowe,  at  once  my  subject  and  my  fame ! 
Oh !  could  that  spirit,  which  thy  bosom  warms, 
Whose   strength    surprises,    and  whose    goodness 

charms  ! 
That  various  worth  !  could  that  inspire  my  Iay«, 
Kuvy  should  smile,  and  Censure  lenm  to  prai.-ie  : 
Yet,  though  unequal  to  a  soul  like  thine, 
A  generous  soul,  approaching  to  divine. 
When  bless'd  beneath  such  patronage  1  write. 
Great  my  attempt,  though  hazardous  my  flight. 

O'er  ample  Nature  I  extend  my  vitws  ; 
Kature  to  rural  s*"rnes  invites  the  Must  : 
Bike  flies  all  public  care,  all  vtnal  strife, 
To  try  the  still,  coinimr'd  with  active  life ; 
To  prove,  by  these  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruitis  of  bliss  to  bursting  (rlouds  of  woi*; 
That  ev'n  calamity,  by  thoutcht  refin'd. 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

(k)me.  Contemplation,  whose  unboinided  gaze, 
Swift  in  a  glance,  the  course  of  things  surveys  ; 
Who  in  thyself  the  various  view  canst  find 
(!)f  sea,  land,  air,  and  heaven,  and  human-kind  ; 
^Vhat  tides  of  passion  in  the  bosom  roll ; 
y>^ha.t  thoughts  debase,  and  what  exalt  the  soul, 
t^'hose  pencil  paints,  obsequious  to  thy  will, 
AH  thou  survey 'st,  with  a  creative  skill  \ 
Oh!  leave  awhile  thy  lov'd,  scquester'd  shade  ! 
Awhile  in  wintery  wilds  vouchsafe  thy  aid  ! 
Then  waft  me  to  some  olive,  bowery  green. 
Where,  cloathM  in  white,  thou  show  'st  a  mind  serene ; 
Where  kind  Content  from  noise  and  court  retires, 
A^sBMJiog  iit^  while  Mums  tunit  their  lyres : 


Where  Zephyrs  gently  breathe,  while  Sleep  profbund 
To  their  soft  fanning  nods,  with  poppies  crown*d ;. 
Sleep,  on  a  treasure  of  bright  dreams  reclines. 
By  thee  bestowMj  whence  Fancy  coloured  shutes. 
And  flutters  round  his  brow  a  hovering  flighty 
Va  lying  her  plumes  in  visionary  light 

Tho*  solar  fires  now  faint  and  watery  bam,, 
Just  where  with  ice  Aquarius  frets  his  um  ! 
If  thaw'd,  forth  issue,  from  its  mouth  severe. 
Raw  clouds,  that  sadden  all  th*  inverted  year. 

When  Frost  and  Fire  with  martial  powers  engag'd, 
Frost,  northward,  fled  the  war,  unequal  wag'd  ! 
Beneath  the  pole  his  legions  urg'd  their  flight. 
And  gainM  a  cave  profound  and  wide  as  night. 
O'er «!ioeilcs8  scenes  by  Desolation  own'd, 
High  on  an  Alp  of  ice  he  sits  enthrjn'd! 
One  clay-cold  hand,  his  crystal  beard  sustains, 
Anil  St cpterM  one,  o'er  wind  and  tempest  reigns ; 
()\r  stony  magazines  of  hail,  that  storm 
Tlie  blossora'd  fniit,  and  flowery  Spring  deform. 
His  languid  eyes  like  frozen  lakes  appear. 
Dim  gleaming  all  the  light  that  wanders  here. 
His  robe  snow-wrought,  and  hoar'd  with  age;  hi» 

breath 
A  nitrous  damp,  that  strikes  petrifio  death. 

Far  lu  nee  lies,  cvor-free//d,  the  northern  main, 
Tliat  checks,  and  renders  navigation  vain, 
That,  shut  acjahist  the  Sun's  clissolving  ray, 
Sratteiii  the  trembhng  tides  of  vanquish'd  day. 
And  stretching  castwanl  half  the  world  secures. 
Defies  discovery,  and  like  time  endures ! 

Now  Frost  sent  lx)real  blasts  to  scourge  the  air, 
To  bind  the  streams,  and  leave  the  landscape  bare : 
Yet  when,  far  west,  liis  vioK;nce  declines. 
Though  here  the  brook,  or  lake,  his  power  confines; 
To  rocky  pools,  to  cataracts  are  unknown 
His  chains  ! — to  rivers,  rapi<l  like  the  Rhone! 

The  falling  Mo(»n  cast,  cold,  a  quivering  light. 
Just  silverM  o'er  the  snow,  and  sunk  ! — pale  Niglit 
lictir'd .    The  dawn  m  liiiht-grcy  misLs  aiose  ! 
Shrill  chants  the  cock! — the  hungry  heifer  lows! 
Slow  blush  yonbreakinp  clouds; — the  Sun's  uproli'd  I 
Th'  ex])ansivc  jjiey  turns  azure,  chas'd  with  gold ; 
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Wbito-glittering  iof-,cbatip:'(]  I'.kt;  the  topaz,  gltani'^, 
Ketlectinc:  sattVon  lustre  fn)iii  his  beams. 

O  C'oiilrinplatioii,  tcacli  inr  t<»  explore, 
From  Britain  far  roniutr,  ^^oriie  distant  ^hore  ! 
From  sleep  a  dream  flistinct  and  lively  claim  ; 
Clear  let  the  vision  strike  tlic  moral  s  aim  ! 
It  et»m(!.s!    I  feel  it  o'er  my  S(»ul  serene  ! 
Still  Morn  beirins,  and  Trost  retains  the  scene  ! 

Hark  ! — the  lourl  burn's  enlivinini^  nntr  's  lie<^m  ! 
From  rock  to  vale  suett-\vand(  linir  eeiuK's  run  ! 
Still  tioats  the  sound  sbriU-xNuniini;-  fn-m  afar  ! 
Wild  beasts  aston.sliM  dread  the  sylvan  war! 
Spears  to  the  Smi  in  files  emWatlkd  plav, 
^lareb  on,  ebarae  briskly,  and  e!ii')y  tin-  fray! 

Swans,  ducks,  and  ir'cse,  and  the  uIiiuM  wintrr- 
Chatter  di^eoidar.t  on  Von  ccbolim^  tl»'jd  !      rhnxKl, 
At  nal>el  ibus,  when  Heaven  the  tuntinc  cr»nf».nn(Is, 
Sudden  a  thoifsand  ditVerent  jargon  souhds, 
Like  jantjlinx  bells,  harsh  mlnp;i)iitr,  srrate  the  car  ! 
All  stare'   all  t-ilk !   all  mean;   but  none  CMlure  ! 
Mark!  wiley  fowlers  meditate  their  dootn,   [l;1mooi  ! 
And  >nK»ky  Fate  speetls  thnnderinir    Ibr  n-h    tlit 
Stopp'd  short,  they  cease  in  airy  rin^v  to  fly. 
Whirl  o'er  and  (»'»t,  and,  lluttciinii.  fall  and  d'e. 

Still  Fancy  vafts  me  on  I   deeci\ 'd  I  ^t  in<l, 
F-stran<i'd,  adventurous  on  a  foreiirii  land  ' 
\\  ide  and  more  wide  extends  the  scene  unknown  ! 
'Where  shall  !  turn,  a  Wanden  r.  and  alo-i.  ' 

Fi-om  hilly  wilds, an<l  depths  win  re^n  .ws  r* main, 
My  winding  Nteps  up  a  steep  luouutaiji  <tiain  ! 
l.mers'd  a-t<tp,  I  mark,  the  hills  subside. 
And  towers  aspire,  but  with  inf»iior  pride! 
On  this  bleak  hei^rht  tall  firs,  with  ice  v oik  cnmn'd, 
IVnd,  while  their  lh»ky  winter  shades  the  i;ronnd  I 
lIoai-se,  and  direct,  a  biuslerimr  north-wind  h!«iws  ' 
( »n  lK)Ughs,  thick  ru«.tlinir,  crack  tin;  cri-^ped  snows  ! 
'I'an-les  of  fro^t  Judf  fr-ht  the  wilder'«l  eve, 
Dv  heat  ott  blaekrn'd  like  a  loueriiisr  sk\  ! 
Hence  d  wn  the  side  two  turbid  rivulet--  ])onr, 
And  devious  tw<»,  in  one  huije  cataract  roar  ! 
While  pleas'd  t!ie  watery  pro;rr  s^  1  pursue, 
Voj)  r«)Cks  in  rooirh  a^MMubla^c  rus!i  in  \ie\\  ! 
In  form  an  amphitli-'atie  they  ri<.-; 
y\nd  a  dark  gulf  in  the-r  broad  c<  ntre  lies. 
'I'liere  tbediiuM  ^iudtt  with  d'/./.v  weakness  fails, 
Anrl  honour  o'er  the  hnnot  bran  prevails! 
Tliither  th<<e  mountain  <;tr'inis  their  passage  t  'ke, 
llcadlotig  foam  'lown,  a!id  form  a  dreadful  l;ik«'  ! 
The  lake,  hitrh-swellinir,  so  ndcndant  arrows, 
From  the  heap'd  stove  deriv'd,   •  river  flows; 
Which,  deepening,  traAels  thro'  a  distant  wood, 
And,  tiieuce  emer^iiiir.  meets  a  >istcr-lhM«l  ; 
Mingled  they  flash  on  a  wide-openm-  plain, 
An<l  pass  yon  city  tr»the  far  seen  main. 

So  blend  two  sfuds  by  Hea-.eji  for  im'on  tnadr*, 
And  strenu;thenin'4  foj-ward,  haul  a  nni'ual  aid, 
And  provj-  in  every  transi<  nt  tun  tin  :r  aim, 
'Ibroufih  finite  hfe  to  infinite  th'-  ^anie. 

Nor  ends  the  landscape — '  'c  an.  to  niv  si-ht, 
Points  a  blue  arm,  w'^ei,  saJini;  shi])s  dt  ''uht, 
lnpros])ect  lesxn'd  '  —  Now  new  r  ul^s.  itar'dh  .ih. 
Stretch  a  cro>s-rHbj.<\  and  bar  the  curious  »  ye  ; 
'Jhere  la-s  ob-cnrM  lln'  rip(  niiiir  dianion  I's  ray. 
And  tiience  n-d-binneienu;  coral  's  ren'  away. 
In  conic  form  tla  re  -ji  lal  crystal  'irows  ; 
'I'in-o'  such  the  palace-lamp,  u  ly  bi-ti;-  throws! 
lai^tre,  which,  tbion-h  <lin>  nij'i',  a-  ^  ari  »'is  !»lay>. 
As  ]»lay  fntm  yaider  smms  t!ic  eh  *>*•:■  fu!  rays  '. 
V(>v  nobler  u^j-  Uk;  crystal' >  v...rili  \wi^   rise, 
Jj'tubes  i>erspective  hem  tJie  spotless  prize  ; 


Thro'  these  the  beams  of  the  far-lenj?thenM  eye 
Measure  known  stars,  and  new  remoter  spy. 
Hence  Commerce  many  a  shorten'd  \oya«ce  steen, 
Shorten'd  to  months,  the  hazard  once  of  years ; 
Hence  Ilalley's  soul  etherial  flight  essays  ; 
Instructive  there  from  orb  to  orb  she  strays  ; 
Sees,  rotmd  new  countless  suns,  new  systems  roll! 
St  es  (Uxi  in  all  !   and  maiznifies  the  whole  ! 
Von  rocky  side  ejirich'd  the  sunnner  scene, 
-\nd  peasants  search  for  herbs  of  healthftil  green; 
Now  tiakrd,  pale,  and  con •  fort jfss  it  iics, 
I  ik«'  youth  extendcKl  coUl  m  tleath's  disi^ulse. 
Tlu  ic,  winle  without  the  sonndins  temj>est  swelli, 
Incav'd  st-,  aire  th'  <  xukin.;  ea'rle  dwells; 
And  there,  when  Natuieowix  prolifu' spring. 
Spreads  o'er  her  yoi  ng  a  t'ohdlin'r  niotlu  r's  win^. 
Svains  on  the  c<»ast  the  far  famM  Mi  di-scrr. 
That  gi\es  the  t!eecy  robe  tlu*  Tyrian  dye; 
U  bile  shells,  a  scatterVI  ornamtait  bestow, 
The  tin  tur'd  rivals  of  the  showei-v'  Imjw. 
\{tn  limeless  sands,  loos^•-dri^icg  with  the  wind, 
hi  future  caiddrons  useful  texture  fnxf, 
rill,  on  the  furnace  thrown,  the  glowing  mass 
IJriuhtens,  and  brightening  hai-dens  into  glass. 
When  winter  halcyons,  flickering  on  the  wave, 
rune  their  complaints,  yon  sea  forirets  to  rave; 
riit.uL'hla^h'd  by  storms, whicli  naval  piidv-  o'erlum 
I  iu  foaming  deep  in  sparkle.s  s<'ems  t<»  burn, 
loud  winds  turn  Zephyrs  to  en  arg<'  their  notv^, 
.\nd  each  safe  ne>t  on  a  cahn  surfa<  e  floats. 

No  V  \ee»s  the  wind  full  east :    and  ket  n,  and  sur  •, 
Its  cutting  influence  aches  in  every  pore  I 
How  weak  thy  fabric,  man  ! — .\  pufi",  thus  blow}*, 
Stagg*  i-s  thy  strength,  and  eelxes  to  thy  irroan. 
A  tiMith's  minutest  nerve  let  anguisli  seize, 
Suift  kindretl  fibres  ratch  '    (s<t  frail  our  ease!) 
Pinch'd,  piercM,  and  t»»rn,  inflamd,rtndunav<na'fr'd, 
rii<'y  smart,  and  swt  11,  and  throb,  antl  slu^it  enrav;  <i ' 
IV'-m  nerve  to  nerve  tierce  flies  th'  exulting  pain  ' 
—  Antl  are  we  of  ibis  mighty  fabric  vain  ?      [glides  ' 
N- w    my  blooil  chdls!   scaice  thn>ui:h  my  veiiik  it 
Sine  on  each  blast  a  shivering  agnc  ridt*s; 
W'arn'fl  let  me  thi^^  bleak  eminence  forsake. 
And  to  the  vale  a  difVeant  winding  take  ! 

Half  I  dc'^ctfiid  :  my  spirits  fast  decay  ; 
A  terrace  now  relievt*s  my  weary  wav. 
(  lose  with  this  stau«'  a  pue(|iice  ct»mbinesj 
Whence  still  the  sjuicous  Country  tar  de<-lines»! 
IIk   lu'ids  s<  vm  in-ecls  in  the  distant  elades, 
\iul  men  diminish'd,  a-,  at  ii.kmi,  their  shades  ! 
j'hickon  this  tup  o'eiuiMWu  for  walks  are  stnii 
'  .'rey  lealUsx  wo  »d,  aal  w  inter- greens  iM'tween  ! 
Tin-  leddenin-,'  luary,  <Ue|>-tni';(l  holly  shows, 
And  inatt<'d  mistletoe,  the  wliite,  bestows  ! 
I  Iiotigh  lo-^t  tin-  haiKpiet  of  autumnal  fniits, 
IT..'  on  broa»l  oaks  no  vernal  umbrage  shoots! 
Tht  M-  IhiultIis,  the  silenc'd  >hivering  songsters  s<rek! 
rh«s'-  fooillul  herrlis  fill  the  hungry  beak. 

Ileiieatii  appears  a  plai-e,  all  outward  bare, 
Inv  ;nd  tiie  dreary  mansion  of  Despair  ! 
The  water  r/f  the  mountaiii-road,  half-stray'd, 
Iheaks  o'er  it  wild,  antl  falls  a  brown  cascade. 

Pas  Valine  this  rough,  naked  piece  design'd, 
To  hold  inhabitants  of  mort»l  kind  r 
Sii'   has.      Approaeh'd,  aj>iHars  a  deep  descent, 
W'h  eh  o[>eii.-  in  a  rock  a  larue  extent  I 
And  haik  ' — its  liolir.w  entrance  ri^ach'd,  I  hear 
A  traoipl'iij;  sennd  of  ftK»t4eps  hasleninir  near ! 
A  dr. tth  lik.-  chilhiess  ihwarts  my  pant  ng  breast: 
S«.1l  !   th<  v.l-^l.'d  object  standi  at  kegtii  cuufest! 
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Df  youth  his  form ! — But  why  with  anguish  bent  ? 

N\Tiy  pin'd  with  sallow  marks  of  discontent  > 

Yet  Patience,  labouring  to  beguile  his  care, 

Seems  to  raise  hope,  and  smiles  away  despair. 

Compassion,  in  his  eye,  surveys  my  grief, 

^nd  in  his  voice  invites  me  to  relief. 

'•  Preventive  of  thy  call,  behold  my  haste," 

fife  says,)  "  nor  let  warm  thanks  thy  spirits  waste  ' 

All  tear  forget Kach  portal  1  possess. 

Duty  widc-optns  to  receive  distress." 
Oblijf'd,  I  follow,  by  his  c^iidance  IcmI  ; 
The  vaulted  roof  re-eeboing  to  cur  tn-ad  ! 
And  now  in    quar'd  divisions,  I  stjrvcy 
(IminlM  rs  sequester'd  fn>m  the  t^lure  of  day; 
Yet  needful  lijrhLs  are  taught  to  intervene, 
Throu;?h  rifts;  each  formincj  a  perspective  scene. 

Ill  front  a  parlour  meets  my  entering  view  ; 
0,>pos'd,  a  n)om  to  sweet  refection  due. 
IT.  re  my  chill'd  veins  are  wann'd  by  chippy  fires, 
TliroMgh  the  Ix^r'd  rock  above,  the  smoke  expires ; 
N\at,  o'er  a  homely  board,  a  napkin  's  spread, 
( lYiwii'd  with  a  heapy  canister  of  bread. 
A  maple  cup  is  next  dis^patchM  to  bring 
The  comfort  of  the  salutary  spring  : 
Xor  mourn  we  absent  blessings  of  the  vine, 
H  10  laughs  a  frugal  bowl  of  rosy  wine ; 
A'ld  savoury  cates,  upon  clear  embers  cast, 
lie  hissing,  till  snatch'd  off;  a  rich  repast ! 
N/m  Irap  my  spirit*;  with  enliveii'd  power. 
And  in  gtiy  converse  glides  the  feastfal  jiour. 

The  Hermit,  thus  :'*  Thou  wr^nder'st  at  thy  fare  : 
On  nic,  yon  city,  kind,  Ix'stows  her  care  : 
M*  at  for  keen  famine,  and  the  cenerous  juice, 
That  warms  chill'd  life,  her  charities  produce  : 
Areept  without  rewanl ;  unask'd  'twas  mine ; 
Here  what  thy  health  requires,  as  free  be  thine. 
Hen  e  learn  that  Gon,  (who  in  the  time  of  need. 
In  frozen  desert*^  can  the  ravtii  feed) 
UVII-sought  ,will  delegate  s(Mne  pitying  breast. 
His  second  menus ,  to  su'^eour  man  distre^t." 
\h^  pausM.  Deep  thouL'ht  u])on  his  a^pe<'t  ul'^otn'd; 
''hi'H  he,uith  <;niilehuniane,  his  vf>ie<;  re^iuni'd. 
"  I'm  just  informed,  (and  laugh  mo  not  to  sr.,rii) 
Rvone  unseen  by  thee,  thou'rt  l-iiulish-born. 
Of  Kngland  I — ^To  me  the  British  state 
Rise-,  in  dear  memorial,  ever  srn  at  ! 
}{•  re  stand  we  eonseious  : — diiri(lrn<T'  <:n<pend  ! 
Fne  tlow  our  \^'ords  ! — Did  ne'er  thy  Mus<'  extend 
Tm  ^rots,  where  Contemplation  smihs  senne, 
Where  angels  visit,  and  w|jer»- j(»ys  convene  ? 
To  grt>ves,  where  more  tfian  mortal  voices  ris*-, 
<i^!i  the  ra]»t  soul,  and  wnft  it  to  the  skies  ? 
This  cave! — Yon  walks!  —  Bnt,  e'rf  I  mon*  \mfold, 
What  artful  s*^enes  thy  eyes  shall  h'^r^*  behold, 
Think  subjects  of  my  toil :   nor  wuuflerinc;  ga?:<-  ! 
\\  hat  cannot  Industry  <*ompIet«'ly  raise? 
iio  the  whole  Karth  in  one  great  landseape  found, 
liy  Itidustry  is  all  with  beauty  crown'd  I 
lie,  he  alone,  explores  the  niim;  for  gain. 
Hues  the  hard  rock,  or  harrows  \\p  the  plain ; 
He  forms  the  sword  to  smite  ;  he  sheaths  the  stei  1, 
Draws  health  from  herbs,  and  sImiws  the  Ijalm  to  heal ; 
Or  with  loom'd  w<x)l  the  native  piIk;  supplies  ; 
Or  bids  young  plants  in  future  forests  rise  ; 
<  »r  fells  the  monarch  oak,  \vhi<"h,  Ivirne  away, 
Shall,  with  new  grace,  the  distant  ocean  sway; 
H'-nce  <joldeii  Commerce  \iews  her  wealth  increase, 
The  blissful  child  of  Liberty  and  Pence. 
!{••  scoops  the  stubborn  A\\y^,  and,  still  f-mploy'd. 
Kills,  with  soft  fertile  mould,  the  steril  \<ml  ; 


SlopM  up  white  rocks,  small,  yellow  harvests  grow. 
And,  green  on  terrac'd  stages,  vineyards  blow  ! 
By  him  fall  mountains  to  a  level  space. 
An  isthmus  smks,  and  sunder*d  setts  embrace ! 
He  founds  a  city  on  the  naked  shore. 
And  desolation  starves  the  tract  no  more. 
From  the  wild  waves  he  won  the  Belgic  land ; 
Where  wide  they  foamM,  her  towns  and  traffics  stand ; 
He  clear'd,  manured,  enlarg'd  the  furtive  ground. 
And  firms  the  conquest  with  his  fenceful  mound. 
F.v'n  mid  the  watery  world  his  Venice  rose. 
Each  fabric  there,  as  Pleasure's  seat  he  shows  ! 
There  marts,  sports,  councils,  are  for  action  sought, 
landscapes  for  health,  and  solitude  for  thought. 
What  wonder  then,  I,  by  his  potent  aid, 
A  mansion  in  a  barren  mountain  made  ? 
Part  thou  hast  view'd  !— If  further  we  explore. 
Let  Industry  deserve  applause  the  more. 

*'  No  frowning  care  yon  blest  apartment  sees, 
Tliere  Sleep  retires,  and  finds  a  couch  of  ease. 
Kind  dreams,  that  fly  remorse,  and  pamper'd  wealth, 
There  shed  the  smiles  of  innocence  and  health. 

"  Mark  ! — Here  descends  a  grot,  delightful  seat ! 
Which  warms  e'en  w  inter,  temjiers  summer  heat ! 
fk:Q  ! — (iurgling  from  a  top,  a  spring  distils ! 
In  mournful  measures  wind  the  drijjping  rills  ; 
Soft  coos  of  distant  doves,  receiv'd  around, 

I  In  soothing  mixture,  swell  the  watery  sound ; 
And  hence  the  streamlets  seek  the  terrace'  shade, 

I  Within,  without,  alike  to  all  convey'd. 

I  I'ass  on — New  scenes,  by  my  creative  power, 

I  hnit*"  Reflection's  sweet  and  solemn  hour." 

I       We  enter'd,  where,  in  well-rang'd  onler,  stood 

I  Th'  instructive  volumes  of  the  wise  and  got)d. 

j  "  These  friends'*  (said  he)  "  though  I  disert  man- 

j  Good  angels  never  would  permit  behind.  [kind, 

Each  genius,  youth  conceals,  or  time  display's, 

I  I  know ;  each  work  some  sera]>h  here  conveys, 
Kt'tirement  thus  jjresents  my  searehful  thought,  ' 
Wiiat  Heaven  inspir'd,  and  w  hat  the  Muse  has  taught; 
What  Vountj  satiric  and  sublime  has  writ. 
Whose  life  is  virtue,  and  whose  Muse  is  wit. 
Rapt  I  foresee  thy  Mallet's  '  early  aim 
Slune  in  full  winth,  and  sh(M)t  at  length  to  fame. 
Sweet  fancy's  bloom  in  Fenton's  lay  appeal-^, 
Au'l  the  ripe  juflgment  of  iustnietive  years. 
In  Hill  is  all  that  generous  sends  revere, 
To  Virtue  and  the  Must'  tor  ever  dear  : 
And  Th<»ni<on,  in  this  praise,  thy  merit  see, 
Tin*  tongue,  that  praist-s  mcM'it,  praises  tln-e."  [ace, 
'*   rh(*s«'  seorn''  (said  I)  "  the  vcrewritrl-t   »f  their 
Vaiu  «>f  a  hdxnir'd,  languid,  useless  pajic; 
To  whose  dim  faculty  tlu'  meaniii.r  soim 
Is  glaring,  or  obscure,  when  clear,  and  sir  ui;  ; 
Who,  in  cant  phrases,  giv<'s  a  wink  <ii>;irrace  ; 
His  wit,  and  oddness  of  his  time  and  fare  ; 
I,«'t  the  weak  malice,  nurs'd  to  nu  es^ay, 
In  snme  low  libel  a  menu  heart  display  ; 
Those,  who  once  prais'd,  now  undtM-.iv'd.  despi  .>«, 
It  lives  eontemu'd  a  day,  then  liarniuss  dies. 
Or  should  some  nobler  bard,  their  worth,  unpraise, 
DtNerting  morals,  that  adurn  his  lays, 

I  Alas  !   too  oft  <aeh  science  shows  the  same, 
The  irreat  ltow  ji-aUtus  of  a  greater  name  : 

1  Ye  bards,  the  frailty  moum,  yet  brave  the  shock  ; 

I  Has  not  a  Stillin-Jitleet  ojipos'd  a  Locke  ? 

I  t)h,  still  |>roeei-.l,  with  sacred  rapture  tir'd  ! 

j  I  iKUvy'd  had  he  liv'd,  if  unadmir'd.'' 


He  had  then  just  written  T'hc  Excir^i 
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"  Let  Envy,"  he  replied,"  all  ireful  rise, 
Envy  pursues  alone  the  brave  and  wise ; 
Maro  and  Socrates  inspire  her  pain, 
And  Pope,  the  monarch  of  the  tuneful  train  ! 
To  whom  be  Nature's,  and  Britannia's  praise  ! 
All  their  bright  honours  rush  into  his  lays ! 
And  all  that  glorious  warmth  his  lays  reveal,  • 
Which  only  poets,  kings,  and  patriots  feel ! 
Though  gay  as  mirth,  as  curious  thought  sedate, 
As  elegance  polite,  as  power  eiate  j 
Profound  as  reason,  and  as  justice  clear  j 
Soft  as  compassion,  yet  as  truth  severe  ; 
As  bounty  copious,  as  persuasion  sweet ; 
Like  Nature  various,  and  like  Art  complete; 
So  fine  her  nnorals,  so  sublime  her  ^-iews. 
His  life  is  almost  equalPd  by  his  Muse. 

"  O  Pope  !— Since  En\y  is  decreed  by  Fate, 
Since  she  pursues  alone  the  wise  and  great  j 
In  one  small,  emblematic  landscape  see, 
How  vast  a  distance  'twixt  thy  foe  and  thee  ! 
Truth  from  an  eminence  sur\'eys  our  scene 
(A  hill,  where  all  is  clear,  and  all  serene). 
Rude  earth-bred  storms  o'er  meaner  valleys  blow, 
And  wandering  mists  roll,  blackening  far  below  j 
Dark,  and  debased,  like  them,  is  Kn\->''s  aim. 
And  clear,  and  eminent,  like  Truth,  thy  fame." 

Thus  I.  "From  what  dire  cause  can  Envy  spring  ? 
Or  why  embosom  Me  a  viper's  sting  ? 
Tis  Emy  stings  our  darling  passion,  pride." 
•*  Alas!*'  (the  man  of  mi<;hty  soul  replied) 
**  Why  cliuse  we  miseries  ?  Most  derive  their  birth 
From  one  bad  source — we  druad  superior  worth  , 
Prefer'd,  it  seems  a  satire  on  our  own ; 
Then  heedless  to  excel  we  meanly  moan  r 
TTieq  we  abstract  our  views,  and  envy  show. 
Whence  springs  the  misery,  pride  is  doomd  to  know. 
Thus  folly  pain  creates ;  by  wiwloni's  power. 
We  shun  the  weight  of  many  a  restless  hour — 
Lo  !   I  meet  wrong:   perhaps  the  wrong  I  feel 
Tends,  by  the  scheme  of  things,  to  public  weal. 
I,  of  the  whole,  am  ])art — the  jny  men  see, 
Must  circulate,  and  so  revolve  to  me. 
Why  should  I  then  of  private  lt)ss  ctnnplain  ? 
Of  loss,  that  proves,  perchance,  a  brother's  nain  ? 
Tlie  wind,  that  binds  one  bark  witliin  the  bay. 
May  waft  a  richer  frci.ulit  its  wish'd-for  way. 
If  rains  redundant  ri«M^)d  the  al/ieet  ground. 
Mountains  are  but  supplied,  when  vales  are  drown 'd  ; 
If,  with  soft  moisture  swell'fl,  the  vale  l(x>ks  gay, 
Tlie  verdure  of  the  mountain  faies  away. 
Shall  clouds,  but  at  my  we!tar«**s  call  de^scend  ? 
Shall  gravity  for  me  her  laws  stis|>end  ? 
For  me  shall  suns  their  noon  tide  course  forbear  ? 
Or  motion  not  subsist  to  influence  air  ? 
Let  the  means  vary,  be  they  frost  or  flame. 
Thy  end,  O  Nature!  still  remains  the  same  ! 
Be  this  the  motive  of  a  wise  man's  care, — 
To  shun  deserx'in;^  ills,  and  learn  to  bear." 


CANTO    If. 

While  thus  a  mind  humane,  and  wise,  he  shows, 
All  eloquent  of  truth  his  language  flcAvs.    [appears  j 
Youth,    tliousjh    depress 'tl,  through    all  his  form 
Through  all  his  sentiments  the  depth  of  years. 
Thus  \u — •*  Vet  farther  Industry  Ix'hold, 
Wliieli  eopseious  waits  new  wonders  to  unfohl, 
Knter  my  chapel  nt  x!  —  Lo  !   here  hccn 
The  hallow'd  rites,  that  check  the  ^row  th  of  sin. 


When  first  we  met,  b<m  90003^011  stem^d  to  know 
My  bosom,  labourmg  with  the  throbs  of  woe !  [cares^ 
Such  racking  throbs  !-— Soft  !    when  I  roase  thosi 
On  my  chili'd  mind  pale  Recollection  glares ! 
When  moping  Frenzy  strove  my  thoughts  to  sway, 
Here  prudent  labours  chac'd  her  power  away. 
Full,  and  rough-rising  from  yon  sculptured  wall, 
B*  »ld  prophets  nations  to  repentance  call '     [groan ! 
Meek  martyrs  smile  in  flames  I    gor*d  charapicH0 
And  muse-like  cherui>s  tune  their  harps  in  stone  ! 
Next  shadow 'd  light  a  rounding  force  bestows. 
Swells  into  life,  and  speaking  action  grou's  ! 
Here  pleasing,  melancholy  sulfjects  find. 
To  calm,  amuse,  exalt  the  peiL'^ive  mind  ! 
This  figure  tender  grief,  like  mine,  implies. 
And  semblant  thoughts,  that  earthly  pomp  des|M5c. 
Such  penitential  Mactlalcne  reveals  ; 
Loose-veil'd,  in  negligence  of  charms  she  kneels* 
Though  dress,  ne^r-stor'd,  its  vanity  supplies, 
Tiie  vanity  of  dress  unheetled  hes. 
The  sinful  world  in  sorrowing  eye  8be  keeps^ 
As  o'er  Jerusalem  Messiah  weeps. 
One  hand  her  bosom  smites ;  in  one  appeare 
The  lifted  lawn,  that  drinks  her  falling  tears. 

**  Since  evil  outweighs  good,  and  sways  mankind^ 
True  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mind : 
Such  prov'd  Messiah's,  though  to  suffering  bom. 
To  penury,  repuhe,  reproach,  and  scorn. 
Here,  by  the  pencil,  mark  his  flight  designM; 
The  weary'd  virgin  by  a  stream  reclin'd. 
Who  feeils  the  child.     Her  looks  a  charm  escpress, 
A  mcKlest  charm,  that  dignifies  distress. 
Roughs  o'er  their  heads  with  blushing  fniits  depend, 
\Miich  angels  to  her  busied  cons>rt  bend. 
Hence  hy  the  smiling  infant  seems  discerned, 
Trifli  s,  concerning  Him,  ail   Heaven  concem'd. 

*'  Here  the  transfigured  Son  from  earth  retires: 
See  !   tlie  white  form  in  a  bright  cloud  aspires! 
Full  on  his  followers  bursts  a  flood  of  rays, 
Prostrat*;  they  fall  beneath  th'  o'erwhclming  blaze! 
I.ike  woon-tide  summer-suns  the  raj-s  appear, 
L'nsurtei-ahle,  maimiiicent,  and  near  ! 

"What  scrue  of  agony  the  garden  brings; 
The  cup  of  i:all ;  the  suppliant  King  of  kings  ? 
The  crown  of  thorn:  ;  the  cross,  that  felt  him  die; 
Thes«!.  languid  in  the  sketch,  unfinished  lie. 

"  riure,  fnm  the  dead,  centurions  see  him  rise, 
S<e  !  hut  struck  down,   with  horrible  surprise  ! 
As  the  lipit  glory  seein'd  a  sun  at  noon, 
I'his  casts  thf  silver  splendour  of  the  Moon. 

"  Here  peopled  day,  th'  ascending  Cod  surve)-s  ! 
Thf  glory  varies,  as  the  myriads  gaze! 
Now  soften'd,  like  a  sun  at  distance  seen. 
When throuuh  a  cloud  hrii^ht  glancing,  yet  serene ! 
Now  fa«<t-iuerea'«iiig  to  tl;f  crowd  amaz'd, 
l.iia"  some  vast  metfM.r  liiuh  in  etiier  rais'd! 

*'  My  lalwHir,  you  higli-vaultcd  alter  stains 
With  dies,  that  enudate  etherial  plains. 
Til"  eomvx  glass,  whieh  in  that  o|>ening  glows. 
Mid  cireiing  rays  a  jwctur'd  .Saviour  shows  ! 
Rrixht  it  collects  the  beams,  which  trembling  all, 
iJack  from  theC.'oil,  a  showvry  radiance  fall. 
I.i«rhtenii»p:  the  scene  beneath  !  a  scene  <livine ! 
Where  saints,  clouds,  seraphs,  intermingled  shine? 

*'  Here  water- fa  lis,  thnt  play  melodious  round, 
Like  a  sweet  organ,  swell  a  lofty  sound  ! 
The  solemn  notes  bid  earthly  passions  fly, 
Lull  all  my  cares,  and  lift  .my  soul  on  high  ! 

'*  This  monumental  marble — this  I  rear 
To  one— 4Jh  I  ever  uioum'd  ! — Oh  I  e\er  dear !" 
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He  stopt— -patlielic  sigbs  the  pause  supply, 
And  the  prompt  tear  starts,  quivering,  on  his^ye  ! 
1  looked — ^two  columns  near  the  wall  were  seen. 
An  Jmag'd  beauty  stretch'd  at  length  between. 
Near  the  wept  fair,  her  harp  Cecilia  strung ; 
Ijeaning,  from  high,  a  listening  angel  hung  I 
Friendship,  whose  tigure  at  the  feet  remains, 
A  phenix,  with  irradiate  crest,  susuins : 
Tbb  gracM  one  palm,  while  one  extends  f  impart 
Two  foreign  hands,  that  clasp  a  burning  heart. 
A  pendent  veil  two  hovering  seraphs  raise, 
Which  opening  Heaven  upon  the  roof  displays  ! 
And  two,  benevolent,  less-distant,  hold 
A  vase,  collective  of  perfimiea  uproU'd! 
These  from  the  heart,  by  Friendship  held,  anse, 
Odorous  as  mcense  gathering  in  the  skies. 
In  the  fond  pelican  is  love  express'd, 
Mlio  opens  to  her  young  her  tender  breast* 
Two  mated  turtles  hovering  hang  in  air, 
One  by  a  falcon  struck  ! — in  wild  despair. 
The  hermit  cries — "  So  death,  alas  !  destroys 
The  tender  consort  of  my  cares  and  joys  !" 
Again  soft  tears  upon  his  eje-lid  hung. 
Again  checked  sounds  dy'd,  fluttering,  on  bis  tongue. 
Too  well  his  pining  hmiost  thought  I  know  ! 
Too  well  ev'n  silence  tells  the  story'd  woe ! 
To  his  my  sighs,  to  his  my  tears  reply  ! 
I  stray  o'er  all  the  tomb  a  watery  eye  I 

Next,  on  the  wall,  her  scenes  of  life  I  gaz'd, 
The  form  back  leainng,  by  a  globe  half-rais'd ! 
Cherubs  a  protferM  crown  uf  glury  show, 
Ey'd  wistful  by  th*  admirinijrfaii  i>elow. 
In  action  eloquent  disposed  her  hands. 
One  shows  her  breast,  in  rapture  one  expands ! 
This  the  fond  hermit  seiz'd  ! — o'er  all  his  soul. 
The  soft,  wild,  wailing,  amorous  passion  stole  ! 
In  stcdfast  gaze  his  eyes  her  asptct  koc-p. 
Then  turn  away,  awhile  dejected  wetp  ; 
Then  he  reverts  them  ;  but  revcits  in  vain, 
Dimm'd  with  the  swtlhng  (jru-f  that  streams  again. 
*•  Where  now  is  my  philosophy  ?"  (lie  cries) 
•*  My  joy,  hope,  reason,  my  Olyiiipia  ^lie^  I 
Why  did  I  e'er  that  prime  of  bh^siriiis  know  ? 
Was  it,  ye  cruel  Fates,  t*  embitter  \*ot'  ? 
WTiy  would  your  bolt»<not  level  lirst  my  licad  ? 
Why  must  1  live  to  weej>  Olyinpia  tlcad  ? 
— Sir,  I  had  once  a  wife  !   Fair  blo<»m'd  her  youth, 
Her  form  was  l>cauty,  and  her  soul  was  truth  ! 
Oh,  she  was  dear !   Huw  dear,  uhat  words  cau  say  ? 
She  dies  ! — my  Heaven  at  once  is  snatchM  away  ! 
Ah!  what  avails,  that,  by  a  father's  cure, 
i  rose  a  wealthy  and  illustrious  heir  ? 
That  early  in  my  youth  I  leani'd  to  prove 
Th'  instructive,  pleasing,  academic  grove  ? 
That  in  the  senate  eloquence  was  mine? 
That  valour  gave  me  in  the  tield  to  shine  ? 
That  love  shower'd  blessings  tiKj— far  more  than  all 
High-rapt  ambition  e'er  could  haj>py  call  ? 
Ah  ! — What  are  these,  which  cv'n  the  wise  adore  ? 
lost  is  my  prid«? ! — Olympia  is  no  more  ! 
Had  I,  ye  persecuting  powers  !  been  bom 
The  world's  cold  pity,  or,  at  best,  its  scorn ; 
Of  wealth,  of  rank,  of  kindred  warmth  bereft; 
To  want,  to  shame,  to  ruthless  censure  left ! 
Patience,  or  pride,  to  this,  relief  supplies  ! 
But  a  lost  wife ' — there  !  there  distraction  lies  ! 

"  Now  three  sad  years  1  yield  me  all  to  grief. 
And  fly  tlie  hated  comfort  of  relief! 
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Though  rich,  great,  young,  I  leave  a  pompous  seat 
(My  brother's  now)  to  seek  some  dark  retreat : 
Mid  cloisterM  solitary  tombs  I  stray. 
Despair  and  horrour  lead  tlie  cheerless  way  I 
My  sorrow  grows  to  such  a  wild  excess. 
Life,  injur'd  life,  must  wish  the  passion  less! 
Olympia  ! — my  Olympia  's  lost !  (1  cry) 
Olympia  's  lost,  the  hollow  vaults  reply  I 
l^juder  I  make  my  lamentable  moan ; 
The  swelling  echoes  learn  like  me  to  groan ;  [sweep; 
The  ghosts  to  scream,  as  through  lone  aisles  they 
The  shrines  to  shudder,  and  tlie  saints  to  weep  ! 

**  Now  grief  and  rage,  by  gathering  sighs  supprest. 
Swell  my  full  heart,  and  heave  my  labouring  breast ! 
\^'ith  struggling  starts,  each  vital  stnng  they  strain^ 
And  strike  the  tottering  fabric  of  my  brain  ! 
O'er  my  sunk  spirits  frowns  a  vapoury  scene. 
Woe's  dark  retreat !  the  madding  maze  of  spleen  I 
A  deep  damp  gloom  o'ei-spi-eads  the  murky  cell; 
fiere  pining  thoughts  and  secret  terrours  dwell ! 
Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign  ! 
Unpleasing  truths  here  mortify  the  vain  ! 
Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguil'd. 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild  ! 
Here  lirst  Credulity  on  Reason  won  ! 
And  here  false  Zeal  mysterious  rants  begun  ! 
Here  Love  impearls  each  moment  with  a  tear. 
And  Superstition  owes  to  Spken  her  fear  I 

**  Fantastic  lightnings,  through  tile  dreary  way. 
In  s\Mft  short  signals  flash  the  bursting  day  1 
Above,  lx,neath,  across,  around,  they  fly  ! 
A  dire  dec<ipLlon  strikes  the  mental  eye  ! 
By  the  blue  tires,  pale  phantoms  grin  severe  ! 
Shiill,  fancy'd  echoes  wound  th*  affrighted  ear  f 
Air-baTiish'd  spirits  flag  in^fogs  profound, 
And,  ali  ()!/Sceue,  shed  baneful  damps  around  ! 
>,jw  whib,^ers,  trembling  in  some  feeble  wind, 
biir'.i  out  j.riiphetic  fears,  and  fret^zo  tbemjnd  ! 

*'  L<Hul  lauglis  the  hag  I — Slie  mocks  complaint 
I'nroofs  the  den,  and  iets-in  more  than  day.  faway. 
Swarms  of  wild  fancies,  wing'd  in  various  flight, 
Setk  eifiblcmatic  shtukis,  and  mystic  light ! 
S'jme  drive  with  ra^^id  steeds  tlic  shining  car! 
These  nod  from  thrones  !  Thosi*  thunder  in  the  war  * 
Till,  tir'd,  they  turn  from  tlic  delusive  show, 
Stiirt  from  wild  joy,  and  fix  in  stupid  woo. 

"  Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  displays. 
Till  now  bad  thoughts  a  fiend  more  active  raise; 
A  lieiul  in  evil  moments  ever  nigh  ! 
Death  in  her  hand,  and  frenzy  in  her  eye  ! 
Her  eyi'  all  led,  and  sunk  ! — A  robe  she  wore, 
^\■ith  life's  calamities  embroider'd  o'er. 
A  mirror  in  one  hand  collective  shows, 
Varv'd  and  multiply 'd,  lliat  group  of  woes. 
This  endless  foe  to  generous  toil  and  pain 
lA)lis  on  a  couch  for  easi* ;  but  lolls  in  vain; 
She  inuse'^  o'er  her  woe-embrouler'd  vest. 
And  stlf-abhorrence  heiglitens  in  her  breast. 
To  shun  her  care,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries, 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  doze  her  eyes  i 
Slie  dreams,  starts,  rises,  stalks  from  place  to  place. 
With  restless,  thoughtful,  interrupted  pace; 
Now  eyes  the  Sun,  and  curses  every  ray. 
Now  the  green  ground,  where  colour  fades  away. 
Dim  sptctres  dance.     Again  her  eye  she  rears; 
Then  from  the  blood-shot  ball  wipes  purpled  tears; 
Then  presses  hard  her  brow,  with  mischief  fraught 
Her  brow  half  bujsts  wiUi  agony  of  thouf  hi  J 
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*  Frofn  iws'  (shecrJes)  *  pale  wretch,  thy  comfort 
Bom  of  Despair,  and  Suicide  my  name  !       [claim, 
Why  should  thy  life  a  mcAneoCs  pain  endure ! 
Here  every  object  proffers  ^ief  a  core.* 

She  points  where  I^ves  of  hemlock  blackening  shoot ! 

*  Fear  not !  pluck !  eat'  (said  she)  *  the  sovereign  root ! 
Then  Death,  reversM,  shall  bear  his  ebon  4ance  ! 
Soft  6*er  thy  sight  shall  swim  the  shadowy  trance  ! 
Or  Imp  yon  rock,  possess  a  watery  grave, 

And  leave  wild  sorrow  to  the  wind  and  wave  ! 
Or  mark — this  poniard  thus  from  misery  ffces  !* 
She  wounds  her  breast ! — ^the  guilty  steel  I  seize  ! 
Straight,  where  she  struck,  a  sm'oakjng  spring  of  gore 
Wells  from  the  wound,  and  floats  the  crimsom'd  flo*ir. 
She  faints!  she  fades  !— Calm  thoitghts  the  di»ed  rc- 
And  now,  unstartling,  fix  the  dire  resolve ;     f volvc, 
Death  drops  his  terrours,  and,  with  charming  wiles. 
Winning,  and  kind,  like  my  Olympia  smiles  ! 
Be  points  the  passage  to  the  seats  divinc% 
\M»ere  poets,  hei-oes,  sainted  lovers  shine  ! 
I  come,  Olj^pia ! — my  reared  arm  extends ; 
Half  to  my  breast  the  threatening  point  descends  ; 
Straight  thunder  rocks  the  land  !    new  lightnings 
When,  lo  !  a  voice  resounds — '  Arise !  away !  [play ! 
Away  !  nor  murmur  at  the  afflictive  rod ! 
Nor  tempt  the  vensreance  of  an  angry  Go<l ! 
Fly'st  thou  from  Providence  for  vain  relief? 
Such  ill-sought  case  shall  draw  avenging  grief. 
Honour,  the  moie  obstructed,  stronger  shines. 
And  zeal  by  persecution's  rag^  refines. 
By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells ; 
By  woe,  in  paintless  patience  it  excels ; 
From  patiertce  prudent,  dear  experience  springs. 
And  traces  knowle<lge  through  the  course  of  things  ! 
Thence  hope  is  fbnn'd,  thence  fortitude,  success, 
Renown  :-^whateVr  men  covet  and  caress.* 
**  The  vanisird  fiend  thus  sent  a  hollow  voice. 

*  Would'st  thou  be  happy  ?  straight  be  death  thy 

choice. 
How  mean  are  those,  who  passively  complain  ; 
While  active  souls,  more  free,  their  fettei-s  stmin  ! 
Though  knowledge  thine,  hoj^e,  fortitude,  success, 
Benown  :— whatever  men  covet  and  caress ; 
On  Earth  success  must  in  its  turn  give  way, 
And  ev'n  perfection  mtroducc  decay. 
Kever  the  world  of  spirits  thus — their  rest 
Untouch 'd  !  entire !— once  happy,  ever  bIcKt !' 
"  Famest  the  heavenly  voice  responsive  cries, 

*  Oh,  listen  not  to  subtilty  unwise  ! 

Thy  guartlian  saint,  who  mourns  thy  hapless  fate, 
Heaven  grants  lo  ]»rop  thy  virtue,  ere  too  late. 
Know,  if  thou  wilt  thy  dear-lov'd  wife  deplore, 
Olympia  waits  thee  on  a  ftireign  shore  ; 
There  in  a  cell  thy  last  remains  be  spent ; 
Away  !  deceive  Despair,  and  find  Content  !* 

**  I  heard,  ol>eyM .  nor  more  of  Fate  eomplain'd; 
Long  seas  1  measurM,  and  this  mountain  gnin'd. 
S<x>n  to  a  yawning  rift,  chance  turn'd  n)y  way  ■ 
A  den  it  prov'd,  \ihere  a  huge  serpent  lay  ! 
Flame  ey'd  he  Liy  ! — he  raL^es  now  for  f(KKl, 
Meets  my  first  glance,  and  meditates  my  blood  ! 
His  hulk,  in  many  a  irather'd  orb  nproU'd, 
Rears  spire  on  <pire  !   Hi^  scales,  bc-dropt  with  gold 
Shine  buniish'd  in  th«'  sun  !  sueh  height  they  g;\in. 
They  dart  tjreen  lustre  on  the  distant  main  ! 
Now  writird  in  dreadful  slope,  he  sto*">ps  his  crest. 
Furious  to  fix  on  my  mishielded  breast ! 
Just  as  he  springs,  my  sabre  smites  the  foe  ! 
Jl«adj««rhe  f;4lls  beneath  ths  unerring  blow  I 


Wrath  yet  remains,  thoQgh  siretigth  hii  tthnc  Vm^ 
And  the  meiunt  hiss  the  gasping  mouth  deoetvesj' 
The  lengthening  tmnk  slow-loosens  every  Md, 
Linge4^  in  life :  then  stretches  stiff,  and  cold. 
Ju&t  as  th*  inveterate  son  of  mischief  ends. 
Comes  a  white  dove,  and  near  the  spot  desoeodM 
I  hail  this  omen !  all  bad  paeons  cease, 
Like  the  slain  snake,  and  all  within  is  peace. 
*^  Next,  to  Religion  this  plain  roof  I  raise ! 
In  duteous  rites  my  hallowM  tapers  blaze ; 
J  bid  due  incense  on  my  altars  smoke ! 
Then,  at  this  tomb,  my  promised  love  invoke ! 
She  hears  1  she  comes ! — My  heart  what  raphim 
All  my  Olympia  sparkles  in  Uic  Ibrm  ?        [wumi 
No  |>ale,  wan,  livid  mark  of  death  ^he  bears ! 
Fach  roseate  lo<»k  a  quickening  transport  wears ! 
A  robe  of  light,  high-wrought,  her  shape  invests; 
Dnzon'd  the  swelling  beauty  of  her  breasts ! 
Her  auburn  hair  each  flowing  ring  resumes. 
In  her  fair  hand.  Love's  branch  of  myrtle  bk)0^l9^ 
Silent,  awhile,  each  well-known  charm  I  trace; 
Then,  thus,  (while  nearer  she  avoids  th*  embrace) 

*  Thou  dear  deceit ! — must  I  a  shade  parsue  ? 
Dazzled  I  gaze  !— thou  swimm'st  before  my  view  !♦ 
Dipt  in  etherial  dews,  her  l>ough  divine 
Sprinkles  my  eyes,  which,  str^ngthenM,  bear  tb^ 

shine ; 
Still  thus  I  urge  (for  still  the  shadowy  bliss 
Shuns  the  warm  grasp,  nor  yields  the  tender  kiss) 

*  Oh,  fly  not ! — fade  not ;  listen  to  lovers  call ! 
She  YiviA  !  no  more  1  *m  man  ! — I  'm  spirit  all ! 
Then  let  me  snatch  thee  ! — press  thee ! — take  mt 

whole  ! 
Oh,  close!— yet  closer  !— closer  to  my  soul  I' 
Twice,  round  her  waist,  my  eager  arms  entwin'd, 
And,  twice  deceiv'd,  my  frenzy  claspM  the  windf 
Tlien  thus  I  rav'd— '  Behold  thy  husband  koee^ 
And  judge  !  O  judge  what  agonies  I  feel ! 
Oh  !  be  no  longer,  if  unkind,  thus  fair; 
Take  Horror's  shape,  and  fright  me  to  despair! 
Rather  than  thus,  unpitying,  see  my  moan. 
Far  rather  frown,  and  fnc  me  here  in  stone! 
Rut  mock  not  thus  !* — *  Alas*  (the  charmer  sai^ 
Sinding,  and  in  her  smile  soft  radiance  play'd) 

*  Alas  I  no  more  eluded  strength  employ, 

To  clasp  a  shade  ! — \^Tiat  more  is  mortal  joy  ? 
Man's  bliss  is,  like  his  knowledge,  but  sarmisMi 
One  ignorance,  the  other  pain  disguisM  ! 
Ihou  wert  (had  all  thy  wish  been  still  posseit) 
Siii>remely  curst  from  being  greatly  blest ; 
Fur  oh  !  so  fair,  so  dear  was  1  td  thee. 
Thou  hadst  forgot  thy  God,  to  worship  roe; 
This  he  foresaw,  and  snatchM  me  tm  the  tomb; 
Above  I  flourish  In  unfading  bloom. 
Ihink  me  not  lost:  for  thee  I  Heaven  implore! 
Tliy  guardi.'tu  angel,  though  a  wifs  no  more ! 
I,  wlien  abstractef!  from  this  world  you  seem. 
Hint  the  pure  tliought,  and  frame  the  beavenly 

dream  ! 
Close  at  thy  side,  wb^n  morning  streaks  the  air, 
In  Music's  voice  I  w\ke  thy  mhid  to  prayer! 
By  me,  thy  hynms,  like  purest  incense,  rise, 
Fr.i^Tmt  with  graee,  and  pleasing  to  the  Ak§ f 
And  when  that  ionn  shall  from  its  clay  refine, 
(7'liat  only  bar  betwixt  my  soul  and  thine  !) 
Whcii  thy  lov'd  spirit  nK>unts  to  realms  of  li^ 
Then  shall  Olympia  aid  thy  earliest  flight ; 
Mingled  we  HI  flame  in  raptures  that  aspire 
Beyond  all  youth,  all  kam^,  and  all  flisire»' 
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t^  eoAelL    Still  such  gweetness  dwells  behind, 
111'  iachanting  Toice  stUl  warbles  in  my  mind : 
But  k) !  tK*  unbodied  vision  fleets  away  ! — 
— *Stay,  my  CMyrtipia  ! — I  conjure  thee  stay  1 
Yet  stay — for  thee  my  memory  leans  to  smart  I 
Sure  every  vein  contains  a  bleeding  heart ! 
Sooner  shall  ^lendoar  leave  the  blase  of  day. 
Than  love,  so  |lure,  so  vast  as  mine,  decay  ! 
horn  the  same  heavenly  source  its  lustre  came. 
And  glows,  immortal,  with  congenial  flame  I 
Ah  .'•-let  liie  nol  with  fires  neglected  bum  j 
Sveet  mistress  of  my  soul,  ret3;im,  return  !' 

"  Alas  !-'-8he*8  fled — I  traverse  now  the  place. 
Where  my  eilamour*d  thoughts  her  footiteps  tracf^ 
Now,  o'er  the  tomb,  I  bend  my  drooping  head. 
There  tears,  the  eloquence  of  sorrow,  shed. 
Sighs  choak  my  words,  unable  to  express 
The  pangs,  the  throbs  of  speechless  tenderness ! 
Kot  with  more  ardent,  more  transparent  flame, 
Call  dying  saints  on  their  Creator's  name, 
Than  I  on  her*s  ;-«-but  through  yon  yielding  dobr> 
Glides  a  new  phantom  o'er  th'  illumin'd  floor ! 
The  roof  swift  kiivlles  from  the  beaming  grouitd. 
And  floods  Of  living  lustre  flame  around ! 
In  all  the  majesty  of  light  array'd. 
Awful  it  Bhines  !— -*tis  Cato^s  honour'd  shade  ! 
As  I  the  heavenly  visitant  pursue, 
SublJmer  glory  opens  to  my  view  ! 
He  speaks  !-*But,  oh !  what  words  shall  dare  ret>eat 
His  thoughts  !^-They  leave  me  fir'd  with  patriot 
)(ore  than  poetic  raptiires  now  I  feel,  [heat ! 

And  own  that  godlike  passion,  public  zeal ! 
But  from  my  frailty,  it  receives  a  stain, 
1  grow,  unlike  my  great  inspirer,  vain  ; 
And  bnm,  onCe  more,  the  busy  world  to  know> 
And  would,  in  scenes  of  action  foremost  glow ! 
Where  proud  ambition  points  her  dazzling  rays ! 
Where  coronets  and  crowns,  attractive,  blaze  ! 
When  my  Ol3rmpia  leaves  the  realms  al)0ve. 
And  lures  me  back  to  solitary  love. 
She  tells  me  truth,  prefers  an  humble  state, 
That  genuine  greatness  shuns  the  being  great ! 
That  mean  are  those,  whofalse-term'd  honour  prize ; 
Whose  f&brics  from  theh-  C(nmtr\''s  rain  rise  j 
Who  look  the  traitor,  like  the  patriot,  fair; 
Who,  to  enjoy  the  vineyard,  wrong  the  lieir.  [roll ! 

"  I  hear! — ^througb  all  my  veins  new  transports 
I  gaze  .'—warm  love  comes  rushing  on  my  soul : 
RavishM  I  gaze  ! — again  her  charms  decay  ! 
Again  my  manhood  to  my  grief  gives  way  ! 
Cato  returns  ! — Zeal  takes  her  course  to  reign  ! 
But  zeal  is  in  ambition  lost  a^ain  ! 
I'm  now  the  slave  of  fondne**  ! — ^now  of  pride  ! 
—By  turns  they  coniquer,  and  by  turns  subside  ! 
These  balanced  each  by  each,  the  golden  mean, 
P»*twixt  them  found,  gives  happiness  serene ; 
This  I'll  enjoy  !"— He  ended  !— I  reply'd, 
**  0  Hermit !  thou  art  worth  severely  try'd  ! 
But  had  not  innate  grief  produc'd  thy  woes, 
Men,  barbarous  men,  had  prey'd  on  thy  repose. 
When  seeking  joy,  we  seldom  sorrow  m;«s, 
And  often  misery  points  the  path  to  bliss. 
The  soil,  most  worthy  of  the  thrifty  swaiia, 
It  woonded  thus,  ere  trusted  with  the  grain ; 
The  struggling  grain  must  work  obscure  its  way, 
£re  the  first  green  springs  upward  to  the  day; 
Up-sprung,  such  weed-like  coarseness  it  betrays, 
Flocks  on  th*  abandoned  blade  permissive  graze ; 
Then  shoots  the  wealth,  from  imperfection  clear, 
Aid  thus  a  grateful  harvest  crowns  the  year." 
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Thus  free  onr  social  time  from  rooming  floWi 
Till  rising  shades  attempt  the  day  to  close. 
Thus  my  new  friend:  "  Behold  the  lighfs  decay: 
Back  to  yon  city  let  me  point  thy  way. 
South-west,  behind  yon  hill,  the  sloping  Sun,  ^ 
To  ocean's  verge  his  fluent  course  has  run : 
His  parting  eyes  a  watery  radiance  shed, 
Qlance  through  the  vale,  and  tip  the  mountain's  lieadc 
To  which  oppos'd,  the  shadowy  gu'fs,  below,! 
Beauteous,  reflect  the  party-colour'd  snow,     [way; 

"  Now  dance  the  stars,  where  Vesper  leads  tli« 
Yet  all  faint-glimmering  with  remains  of  day. 
Orient,  the  queen  of  night  emits  her  dawn. 
And  throws,  unseen,  her  mantle  o'eT  the  lawiu 
Up  the  blue  steep,  her  crimson  orb  now  shines  j; 
Now  on  the  mountain-top  her  arm  reclines, 
In  a  red  crescent  seen :  her  zone  now  gleams^ 
Like  Venus,  quivering  in  reflecting  streams. 
Yet  reddening,  yet  round-burning  up  the  air, 
From  the  white  clitf,  her  feet  slow  risrag  glar^ ! 
See  !  flames,  condens'd  now  vary  her  attire  j 
Her  face,  a  broad  ciixnimference  of  fire. 
Dark  firs  serm  kindled  in  nocturnal  blaze; 
Through  ranks  of  pines,  her  broken  lustre  plays. 
Here  glares,  there  brown-projecting  shade  b^ow^ 
And,  glittering,  sports  upon  the  spangled  snows. 

*'  Now  silver  turn  her  beams  !— yon  den  they 
The  big,  rous*d  lion  shakes  his  brindled  main,  [gain; 
Fierce,  fleet,  gaunt  monsters,  all  prepar'd  for  gore. 
Rend  w(tods,  vales,  rocks,  with  wide  resounding  roar, 
O  dire  pi-esage  ! — But  fear  not  thoo,  my  friend. 
Our  rteps  the  guardians  of  the  just  attend. 
Homeward  I  '11  wait  thee  on — and  now  survey. 
How  men  and  spirits  ehase  the  night  away ! 
Von  njTiiphs  and  swains  in  amorous  mirth  advance  ^ 
To  breathing  music  moves  the  circling  dance. 
Here  the  l)old  youth  in  deeds  adventurous  glow. 
Skimming  in  rapid  sleds  the  crackling  snow. 
Not  when  Tydidcs  won  the  funeral  race, 
Shot  his  light  car  along  in  swifter  pace. 
Here  the  glaz'd  way  with  iron  feet  they  dare, 
And  glide,  well-pois'd,  like  Mercuries  in  air. 
There  crowds,  with  stable  tread,  and  levelPd  eye, 
Uft,  and  dismiss  the  quoits,  that  whirling  fly. 
AVith  force  superior,  not  with  skill  so  true, 
The  ponderous  disk  from  Roman  sinews  flew. 
Where  neighbouring  hills  some  cloudy  sheet  sustain. 
Frcez'd  o'er  the  nether  vale  a  pensile  plain, 
Cmss  the  roofd  hollow  rolls  the  massy  round, 
The  crack'd  ice  rattles,  and  the  rocks  resound  !  • 
Censures,  disputes,  and  laughs,  alternate,  rise; 
And  deafening  clangor  thunders  up  the  skies.'* 

Thus,  amid  crowded  images,  serene, 
From  hour  to  hour  we  pass'd,  from  scene  to  scene* 
Fast  wore  the  night.     Full  long  we  pac'd  our  way  i 
Vain  steps  !  the  city  yet  far  distant  lay. 
While  thus  the  Hermit,  ere  my  wonder  spoke, 
Methought,  whh  new  amusement,  silence  broke : 
'•  Yon  amber-hued  cascade,  which  fleecy  flies 
Through  rocks,  and  strays  along  the  trackless  skies. 
To  frolic  fairies  marks  the  mazy  ring  ; 
Forth  to  the  dance  from  little  cells  they  spring, 
Measured  to  pipe  or  harp  ! — and  next  they  stand 
Marsbal'd  beneath  the  moon,  a  radiant  band  ! 
In  frost-work  now  delight  the  sportive  krad  ; 
Now  court  wild  fancy  in  the  whistling  wind : 
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"  Hark  !  the  funereal  bell's  <!eep  iounding  toll, 
To  bliss,  from  misery,  calls  some  rigliteous  soul ! 
Just  freed  from  lift*,  life  swift^asccndiitg  fire, 
Glorious  it  mounts,  and  gleams  from  yonder  spire  ! 
Light  claps  its  wings ! — it  views,  with  pitying  sight, 
The  friendly  mourner  pay  the  pious  rite  ; 
The  plume  high  wrought,  that  blackening  notls  in  air; 
The  slow-pacd  weeping  pomp ;  tlie  solcum  prayer  j 
The  decent  tomb ;  the  verse,  that  Sorrow  gives, 
W  here,  to  remembrance  sweet,  fair  Virtue  lives. 
Now  to  mid-heaven  the  whiten'd  Mof>n  inclines. 
And  shades  contract,  mark'd  out  in  clearer  lines  j 
With  noiseless  gloom  the  plains  ait;  delug'd  o'er  : 
See ! — from   the   north,  what  streaming   meteors 
Beneath  Bootes  springs  the  radiant  train,      [pour  ! 
And  quiver  thwugh  the  axle  of  his  wain. 
O'er  altars  thus,  impainted,  we  behold 
Half  circling  glories  slioot  in  rays  of  gold. 
Cross  ether  s>wift  clancc  the.  vivid  lires  ! 
As  Swift  again  each  jwintttl  flame  retires  ! 
In  Fancy's  eye  encountering  armies  glare. 
And  sanguinr*  ensipi»  wave  wiifurl'd  in  air  ! 
Hence  the  weak  vulgar  deem  ini>en<ling  fate, 
A  monarch  ruioM,  or  \mpcopled  state. 
Thus  comets,  dreadful  visitants  !  arise 
To  them  wild  onuns  !  science  to  the  wise  ! 
These  mark  the  comet  to  the  Sun  incliiie. 
While  deep-re<l  flames  around  its  centre  shine ! 
While  its  fierce  rear  a  winding  trail  ilisplays. 
And  lights  ail  ether  w[th  the  sweepy  blaze  ! 
Or  when,  compeird,  it  flies  the  torrid  zotie. 
And  sh(jots  by  worlds  unnumber'd  and  iniknown  ; 
By  worlds,  whos<^  people,  all-aghast  with  fear, 
^lay  view  that  uiiuister  of  vengeance  near  ! 
1^11  now,  the  tran^ie^t  gU>w,  remote  and  lost, 
Pecays,  and  darkens  *mid  involving  frost ! 
Or  when  it,  sunward,  drinks  rich  beams  again, 
And  burns  imi)erious  on  th'  etherial  plain  ! 
The  learn'd-one,  curious,  eyes  it  from  afar, 
Spaikiing  through  ni.t;ht,  a  new  illustrious  star  ! 

The  moon,  HescCutling.  saw  us  now  pur'^ue 
The  various  talk  : — the  city  n<arin  view  ' 
*'  Here  from  still-life"  (he  cne«j)  "  avert  thy  Ritht, 
And  mark  whatdeetls  adorn,  or  shame  the  night! 
But,  heedful,  each  immodest  pnisprct  fly  ; 
Where  decency  forbids  imjuiry's  ese. 
Man  were  not  man,  without  lo\e's  \\unton  fire. 
But  reason  s  glory  is  to  (|iiell  iksire. 
What  are  thy  fruits,  O  T.ust?  Siujrtbles>ings,  Ixmght 
With  long  renK»riie,  tlic  seed  of  l)itter  thought; 
Perhaps  some  bal)e  to  <liie  diseases  Uim, 
Dtxjm'd  for  another's  crimes,  through  life,  to  mourn ; 
Or  munlevM,  to  preserve  a  mother's  fame  ; 
Or  ca^t  obscure  ;  the  I'hild  of  want  and  shame  ! 
False  pride  !   What  viees  on  our  conchict  steal, 
From  the  world's  eye  one  frailty  to  eoiu'cal ! 
Ye  cruel  mothers  ! — Scft !  tlio-^e  wonh  command ; 
So  near  shall  cruelty,  and  motlicr  stand  r 
Can  the  dovt 's  bosom  suakey  Aennm  draw  ? 
Can  its  foot  sharpen,  like  the  vulture's  claw  } 
Can  the  fond  troat,  or  tender,  fleecy  dam 
Howl,  like  the  wolf,  to  tear  the  ki(l,  or  lamb  ? 
Yes,  there  are  motliers"— There  \  fear'd  his  aim. 
And,  con.  clous,  trembled  at  the  coming  namej 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  his  issuing  words  oppob'd  ! 
Straight  with  a  falling  tear  the  speech  he  clos'd. 
That  tenderness,  uhichties  of  bioo<l  deny, 
Nature  rci)aid  me  from  a  strauijcr'u  eye. 


Pale  grew  my  cheeks ! — 'BtA  ncm  to  genera}  ikm 
Our  converse  tums>  which  thus  my  friend  renevi 
**  Yon  mansion,  made  by  beanungtapert  gay. 
Drowns  the  dim  night,,  and  counterfeits  the  day. 
From  lumin'd  windows  glancing  on  the  eye, 
Aroun'd,  athwart,  the  frisking  shadows  fly. 
There  midnight  riut  spreads  illosive  joys. 
And  ibrtunc,  health,  and  dearer  time  destroym 
Soon  death's  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ense. 
Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease 
O  man  !  thy  fabric  *s  like  a  well-fbrm*d  state ; 
Thy  thoughts,  first  rank'd,  were  sure  dcsign'd  the 
Passions  plebeians  are,  which  faction  raise ;  [great^ 
Wine,  like  pour'd  oil,  excites  the  raging  blaze : 
Then  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise : 
Then  sovereign  reason  from  her  empire  flics : 
That  ruler  once  depos'd,  wisdom  arid  wit. 
To  ni)ise  and  folly,  place  and  power  submit; 
T.ike  a  frail  bark  thy  weaken'd  mind  is  tost, 
Tnsteer  d,  unbalauc'd  till  its  wealth  is  lost 

**  The  miser-spirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir, 
And  moinms,  too  late,  et^ects  of  sordid  care. 
His  treasures  fly  to  cloy  each  fawning  slave ; 
Yet  gnulge  a  stone  to  dignify  his  grave. 
For  this,  low-thoughted  craft  his  life  employed ; 
For  this,  though  \»ealthy,  he  no  wealth  enjoy'd; 
For  this,  he  grip'd  the  poor,  and  alms  deny'd, 
I'nfriended  liv'd,  and  unlamented  died. 
Yet  smile,  griev'd  shade  !  when  that  anprocpeitNii 
Fast-lessens,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ;  [stwe 
Smile  at  thy  lieir,  beholding,  in  his  fall. 
Men  once  ohlig'd,  like  him,  ungrateful  aU  ! 
Th^n  thought-inspiring  woe  his  heart  shall  mend, 
An«l  prove  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

'*  Folly  exhibits  thus  unmanly  sport. 
While  plotting  Mischief  keeps  re-serv'd   her  court. 
I^> !  from  tl»at  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke. 
Stream  flames  voluminous,  enwrapp'd  with  smoke! 
In  ehariot  shape  they  whirl  up  yonder  tower, 
Lean  on  it5  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower ! 
From  tjje  black  depth  a  tiery  legion  springs: 
Kach  boM,  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  wings: 
And  straight  beneath  a  summon'd,  traiterous  bao4 
( >n  horix>ur  bent,  in  dark  convention  stand: 
From  eaeh  lierwls  mouUi  a  ruddy  \*apour  flows, 
<  Jlide**  thro'  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  council  glows.- 
The  villaius,  close  beneath  th'  infection  pent. 
Feel,  all  posM;ssM,  their  rising  galls  ferment; 
Anil  burn  with  faction,  hate,  and  \iengeful  ir^ 
For  rapine,  bliXKl,  and  deva^statiou  dire  ! 
lUit  Ju*itiee  marks  their  ways  :  she  waves,  in  air, 
r!ie6W(.rtl,  high-threatening,  like  a  comet's  glare 

*•  AN'hile  here  dark  Villainy  herself  deceives, 
Tb<'re  studious  flonesty  our  view  relieves. 
A  feeble  taper,  from  y<jii  lonesome  room. 
Scattering  thin  mys,  j'lst  glimmers  thro*  the  gloom. 
There  sits  the  sap.ient  bard  in  museful  mood. 
And  glows  impassion'd  for  his  country's  good ! 
All  the  bright  spirits  of  the  just,  combin'd. 
Inform,  rcfme,  and  prompt  his  towering  mind  ! 
lie  takes  the  gifte<l  quill  from  hands  divine. 
Around  his  temples  rays  refulgent  shine  f 
Now  rapt !  now  more  than  man  ! — I  see  him  climb, 
T..  view  this  speck  of  Earth  from  worlds  sublime! 
I  tec  him  now  o'er  Nattire's  works  preside ! 
I  low  clear  the  vision  !  and  the  scejie  how  wide .' 
T.et  some  a  name  by  adulation  raise, 
Or  scandal,  mcauer  than  a  venal  praise ! 
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'  My  Muse*  (he  cries)  *  a  nobler  prospect  view  ! 
'  Through  fancy^s  wilds  some  moral's  point  pursue ! 
From  dark  deception  clear-drawn  truth  <lisplay, 
As  from  black  chaos  rose  resplendt'nt  day  ! 
Awake  compassion,  and  bid  tern^ur  rise  ! 
Bid  humble  sorrows  Strike  superior  eyes ! 
5*0  pamper'd  i>ower,  unconscious  of  di-tross, 
May  see,  be  mov'd,and,  bomi^^  mov'd,  redress.' 

"  Ye  traitors,  tyrant's,  fear  his  stinging  lay ! 
Ye  powers  unlov'd,  nnpity'd  in  decay  I 
But  know,  to  you  sweet- blossom'd  Fanoehe  brings, 
Ye  heroes,  patriots,  and  pkiernal  kings ! 

*  O  Thou,  who  form'd,  who  raisM  the  poet's  art, 
(Voice  of  thy  will  I)  unerring  force  impart ! 
If  wailing  worth  can  generous  warmth  excite. 
If  verse  can  gild  instruction  with  delight, 
Inspire  his  honest  Muse  with  orient  flame. 
To  rise,  to  dare,  to  reach  the  noblest  aim ! 

"  But,  O  my  friend  !  mysterious  is  our  fate  ! 
How  mean  his  fortune,  thuugh  his  mind  elate  ! 
iEneas-like  he  passes  through  the  crowd. 
Unsought,  unseen  beneath  misfortune's  cloud ; 
Or  seen  with  slight  regard  :  unprais'd  his  name : 
His  aftcr-honour,  and  our  after-shame. 
The  doomed  desert,  t©  Avarice  stands  confess'd ; 
Her  eyes  averted  are,  and  steel'd  her  breast. 
Envy  asquint  the  ftiture  wonder  eyes  : 
Bold  Insult,  pointing,  hoots  bim  as  he  flies ; 
While  coward  Censure,  skill'd  in  darker  ways, 
Hints  sure  detraction  in  dissembled  praise  ) 
Hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  there  grievous  fall ! 
Unjust  derision  too  ! — that  tfin^ue  of  gall  ! 
Slow  comes  Relief,  with  no  mild  charms  endued, 
Usher'd  by  Pride,  and  by  Reproach  pursued. 
Forc'd  Pity  meets  him  with  a  cold  respect, 
Unkind  as  Scorn,  ungenerous  as  Neglect. 

"  Yet,  suflfering  Worth !  thy  fortitude  will  shine 
Thy  ft)es  are  Virtue's,  and  her  friends  are  thine  ! 
Patience  is  thine,  and  Peace  thy  days  shall  crown; 
Thy  treasure  Prudence,  and  thy  claim  Renown  : 
Myriads,  unborn,  shall  mourn  thy  hapless  fate, 
And  myriads  grow,  by  thy  example,  great ! 

**  Hark  !  from  the  watch-tower  rolls  tlie  ti umpet's 
sound, 
Sweet  throusrh  still  night,  proclaiming  safety  round  ! 
Yon  shade  ilhistrious  quits  the  realms  of  rest. 
To  aid  some  oqihan  of  its  race  distrest, 
Sa,fe  winds  him  through  the  subten-aueous  way, 
That  mines  yon  mansion,  grown  with  ruin  grey, 
And  marks  the  wealthy,  unsuspected  groun<l, 
Where,  green  with  nist,  long-buried  coins  abound. 
This  plaintive  gh<»st,  from  Earth  when  newly  lied, 
Saw  those,  the  living  trusted,  wrong  t!»e  dead  j 
He  saw,  by  fraud  abus'd,  the  lifeless  hand 
Sign  the  false  deed  that  alienates  hh  land  ; 
Heard,  on  his  fame,  injurious  censure  thrown. 
And  moura'd  the  beggar'd  orphan's  bitter  groan. 
Commission'd  now  tlie  falsehood  he  reveals. 
To  justice  soon  th'  enabled  heir  appeals ; 
Soon,  by  his  wealth,  are  costly  pleas  maintain'd. 
And,  by  discover'd  truth,  lost  right  regained. 

"  But  why  (may  90me  inquire)  why  khid  success. 
Since  mystic  Heaven  gives  misery  oft  to  bless  ? 
Though  misery  leads  to  happiness  and  truth, 
Vnequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 
Unstrengthen'd  virtue  scarce  his  bosom  fir'd. 
And  fearfid  from  his  growing  wants  rctir'd. 
Oh,  let  aot  censure,  if  (untried  by  grief, 
\if  amidst  voe,  «nt»npt9d  by  relief,) 


He  stoopM  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame,  [name. 
Which  then,  ev'a  then  he  scorn'd,  and  blush'd  to 
Heaven  sees,  and  makes  th'  imperfect  worth  its  care. 
And  cbeerJ^-the  trembling  heart,  unform'd  to  bear,  ' 
Now  rising  fortune  elevates  his  mind. 
He  shines  unclouded,  and  adorns  mankind. 

'*  So  in  some  engine,  that  denies  a  vent,  • 
If  unrespiring  is  some  creature  pent. 
It  sickens,  droops,  and  pants,  and  gasps  for  breath, 
Sad  o'er  the  sight  swim  shadowy  mists  of  death  ; 
If  then  kind  air  pours  powerful  in  again. 
New  heats,  new  pulses  quicken  every  vein; 
From  the  clear*d,  lifted,  life-rekindled  eye, 
Dispers'd,  the  dark  and  dampy  vapours  fly. 

"  From  trembling  tombs  the  ghosts  of  greatness  rise^ 
And  o*er  their  bodies  hang  with  wistful  eyes  ; 
Or  discontented  stalk,  and  mix  their  howls 
With  howling  wolves,  their  screams  with  screaming 
The  hiten'al  'twixt  night  and  morn  is  nigh,     [owls. 
Winter  more  nitrous  chills  the  shadow'd  sky. 
Springs  with  soft  heats  no  more  give  borders  green. 
Nor  smoaking  breathe  along  the  whiten'd  scene  j 
While  steamy  currents,  sweet  in  prospect,  charm 
Like  veins  blue-winding  on  a  fair-one's  arm. 

"  Now  Sleep  to  Fancy  parts  with  half  his  power 
And  broken  slumbers  drag  the  restless  hour. 
The  murder'd  seems  alive,  and  ghastly  glares. 
And  in  dire  dreams  the  conscious  murderer  scares^ 
Shows  the  yet-spouting  wound,  th'  ensanguin'd  floor. 
The  walls  yet-smoaking  with  the  sputter'd  gore  i 
Or  shrieks  to  dozing  Justice,  and  reveals 
The  deed,  which  fraudful  Art  from  day  conceals; 
The  delve  obscene,  where  no  suspicion  pries. 
Where  the  disfigur'd  corse  unshrouded  lies ; 
The  sure,  the  striking  proof,  so  strong  maiutain'd, 
Palo  Guilt  stalls  self-convicted,  when  arraign'd, 

'*  These  spirits  treason  of  its  power  divest. 
And  turn  the  peril  from  the  patriot's  breast, 
T'hoiw'  solemn  thought  inspire,  or  bright  descend 
To  snatch  in  vision  sweet  the  dying  friend. 

**  But  we  deceive  the  gloom,  the  matin  bell 
Summons  to  prayer  ! — Now  breaks  th'  inchanter's 
And  now — But  yon  fair  spirit's  fbnn  survey  '  [spell ! 
'Tis  she ! — Olympia  beckons  me  away ! 
I  haste  ! — I  fly  ! — adieu  ! — and  when  you  see 
The  youth  who  bleeds  with  fondness,  think  on  me : 
Tell  him  my  talc,  and  be  his  pain  carest ; 
By  love  I  tortur'd  was,  by  love  I'm  blest. 
When  worshipp'd  woman  we  entranc'd  behold. 
We  praise  the  Maker  in  his  fiiirest  mould  j 
The  pri<le  of  nature,  harmony  combin'd. 
And  lijjjht  immortal  to  the  soul  refin'd  ! 
Di'pnvd  of  charming  women,  soon  we  miss 
Tlie  ]w\iQ  of  friendship,  and  the  life  of  bliss  ! 

**  Still  through  the  shades  Olympia  dawning  breaks ! 
What  bloom,  what  brightness  lustres  o'er  her  cheeks ! 
Again  b'le  calls  ! — I  dare  no  longer  stay  ! 
A  kind  farewell — Olympia,  I  obey." 

He  turn'd,  no  longer  in  my  sight  rctnain'd; 
Tlie  niountain  he,  I  safe  the  city  gain'd. 

CANTO     IV. 

Srii.L  o'er  my  mind  wild  Fancy  holds  her  sway. 
Still  on  strange,  visionary  land  I  stray. 
Now  scenes  crowd  thick  !  now  indistinct  appear  ! 
Swift  glide  the  months,  and  tuni  the  varying  year  ! 
Near  the  Bull's  horn  light's  rising  monarch  draws 
Now  wa  iUk  ba^k  tho  Pleiadus  be  tluiwi  ! 
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From  Ttroal  heat  pale  Winter  forced  to  fly, 
f  ?orthward  retires,  yet  turns  a  watery  eye ; 
Then  with  an  aguish  breath  nips  infant  blooms. 
Deprives  unfolding  spring  of  rich  perfumes, 
Shakes  the  slow-circling  blood  of  human  rao<», 
And  in  sharp,  livid  looks  contracts  the  face. 
Now  o'er  Norwegian  bills  he  strides  away : 
Such  slippery  paths  Ambition's  sU'ps  betray, 
Turning,  with  sighs,  far  spiral  firs  he  sees. 
Which  bow  obedient  to  the  southern  breeze : 
Kow  from  yOn  Z^mblan  rock  his  crest  be  shrouds, 
Ijke  Fame's,  obscur'd  amid  the  whitening  clouds  ; 
Thence  his  lost  empire  is  with  tears  deplor'd : 
Such  tyrants  shed  o'er  liberty  restor'd. 
Beneath  his  eye  (that  throws  malignant  lisht, 
Ten  times  the  measur'd  round  of  mortal  sight) 
A  waste,  pale  glimmering,  like  a  moon  that  wanes, 
A  wild  expanse  of  frozen  sea  contains. 
It  cracks  ! — vast  floating  moimtains  heat  the  shore ! 
Far  ofl*  he  hears  those  icy  ruins  roar. 
And  from  the  hideous  crash  distracted  flies, 
Like  one,  who  feels  his  dying  infant's  cnes. 
Near,  and  more  near  the  rushing  torrents  sound. 
And  one  great  rift  runs  through  the  vast  profbmid, 
Swift  as  a  shooting  meteor ;  groaning  loud, 
Ijke  deep-roird  th»inder  through  a  rending  cloud. 
The  late  dark  pole  now  feels  unsctting  day : 
In  hurricanes  of  wrath  he  whirls  his  way ; 
O'er  many  a  ]My\nT  alp  to  Frost  he  goes. 
O'er  crackling  vales,  embrown'd  with  melting  snows  : 
Here  bears  stalk  tenants  of  the  barren  space. 
Few  meiijimsocial  those  ! — a  barbarous  race  ! 
At  length  the  cave  appears  !  the  race  is  run  ; 
How  he  recounts  \  ab.t  conquests  lost  and  won. 
And  talcfnl  in  th'  embrace  of  Frost  rcuiains, 
Iiarr'd  from  our  climey,  and  bound  in  icy  chains. 

Meanwhile  the  Sun  his  beauis  on  Cancer  throws. 
Which  now  Iieneath  iiis  warmest  intluent  e  g^ltiws. 
From  glowing  Cancer  fallen,  the  king  rif  day. 
Red  through  the  kindling  Lijn  shoots  his  ray. 
The  tawny  har\'est  pays  the  earlier  plough, 
And  mellowing  fniltf!2:e  loads  tlie  beniling  tjough. 
^  lis  day-spring.      Now  ureen  labyrinths  I  frt quent. 
Where  Wisdom  oft  nUi<s  to  nuct  ('oritcnt. 

The  moimtinglark  her  waiblin;,'  aiithcm  lends, 
From  note  to  note  the  ravishVl  st»ul  asoends  ; 
As  thus  it  would  the  patrinTt;h's  laddor  c-runU, 
Hy  some  good  angel  led  to  worlds  ^ublimc  : 
Oft  (legends  say)  the  snake,  with  waki-nVl  ne, 
Jjke  linvy  rears  in  many  a  sr^iy  spire  ; 
Then  songsters  droop,  then  yield  their  vital  gore. 
And  Innocence  and  music  are  no  more. 

Mild  rides  the  Morp  in  orient  beauty  drest, 
An  azure  mantle,  and  a  purple  ve^t. 
Which,  blown  by  gtilts,  hergcnimy  feet  display. 
Her  amber  tre*  s<'S  n<'glic:ently  gay. 
Collected  now  her  rosy  liand  tliey  fill, 
And,  gently  wrun/,  the  pparly  dews  distil. 
The  songful  Zt  phv  rs,  and  the  lau[,diing  Hours,  fers. 
Breathe  swc«t  ,  and  strew  her  opening  way  with  llow- 
The  chattering  i;\\  allows  le.n'e  their  nested  care, 
Fflch  promising  retmiiwith  plenteous  fare. 
So  the  fond  swain,  who  to  the  market  hies, 
Stills  with  big  hopes,  his  infant's  tendiu*  cries. 
Yondor  two  turtles,  o'er  their  callow  brood, 
Hang  lio\  ering,  ere  they  seek  their  guiltless  fo(xl. 
Fondly  they  bill.     Now  to  their  morning  care, 
Like  our  fiU^t  parents,  part  the  amorous  pair:  } 


But  ah  ! — a  pair  no  more  !-*Wit!hspreadhigiiiii^^ 
From  the  bigh-sonnding  cliflT  a  vulture  springs; 
Steady  he  ^ils  along  tU'  aerial  grey, 
Siwoops  down,  and  bears  yon  timorous  do»fe  away, 
SLirt  we,  who  worse  than  vultures,  Nimrods  find, 
Men  mexl'tating  prey  on  human  kind  ? 

Wild  l>easts  to  gloomy  dens  repace  their  way, 
Where  their  couch'd  younj  demand  the  slaoghterVl 

prey.- 
Rooks,  from  their  nodding  nests,  black-swannmgfly^ 
Ai^,  in  hoarse  uproar,  tell  the  fowler  nigh. 

Now,  in  his  tabernacle  fo»ir.*d,  the  Sun 
Is  warn'd  the  blue  etherial  steep  to  run. 
While  on  his  couch  of  floating  jasper  laid, 
From  his  bright  eye  Sleep  calls  the  dewy  shade 
The  crystal  dome  transparent  pillars  raise. 
Whence,  be^m'd  from  sapphires,  lixing  azure  plays* 
The  liquid  lloor,  in-wrought  with  pcarU  divine, 
Wheic  all  his  labours  in  mosaic  shine. 
His  coronet,  a  cloud  of  silver- white ; 
]  lis  To\i£  with  unoonsuming  crimson  bright. 
Varied  with  gems,  all  heaven's  collected  store  I 
While  bis  loose  locks  tiesoend,  a  golden  shower. 
If  to  his  steps  comjmr'd,  we  tardy  find 
The  Grecian  racei"8,  who  Qutstript  the  wind. 
Fleet  to  the  glowing  race  behoJd  him  start  ! 
His  quickening  eyes  a  quivering  radiance  dart, 
And,  while  this  last  nx^tumal  flag  is  furi'd. 
Swift  into  life  and  motion  look  the  world. 
Tlie  sun-dower  now  aveits  her  blooming  citeck 
I' ram  \iest,  to  view  his  eastern  lustre  break. 
^^'hat  guy,  creative,  power  his  presence  brings ! 
Hills,  lawns,  laki^s,  villages  ! — the  face  of  things. 
All  nijilit  l>ene:ith  succ(;ssivc  shadows  miss'd, 
Iiistaut  Ix^iiin"^  in  coloui-s  to  exist : 
But  abst  ut  these  from  sons  of  riot  keep, 
l.ost  in  impure,  unmeditatiug  sleep. 
T'  iinUrk  his  tVncc,  the  now-risen  swain  prpparcj, 
And  CIV  foiih-driven  recounts  his  fleecy  cares; 
Wh«  n,  lo  I  an  anibushM  wolf,  with  hunger  briW, 
J^oriiius  at  th*^  prey,  aiKl  fierce  in^'ades  the  fuld ! 
lii>t  by  t!ie  pastor  not  in  vain  defied, 
Liiie  our  arch  foe  by  some  celestia I  gukie. 

Si)icad  on  yon  roi-k  the  sea-calf  I  suprey : 
Fask'd  in  the  sun,  his  skin  reflects  the  day. 
Me  sets  5'on  tower-l:kc  ship  the  waves  divide. 
And  slips  again  beneath  the  glassy  tide.  ,[er5, 

The  watery  herbs,  and  shrubs,  and  vines,  awf  flow- 
Re^r  their  bent  heads,  oVrcharg'd  with  nightly  show- 
Hail,  glorious  Sun  !  to  whose  attractive  fires,  [ers, 
The  weaken'd,  \egctative  life  aspires  ! 
The  jiii<es,  wrought  by  thy  directive  foree, 
1  hro'  plants,  and  trees,  |>erfonn  their  genial  course, 
Ivxteinl  in  root,  with  bark  unyielding  bind 
1  he  hearted  trunk ;    or  weave  the  branching  rind; 
Expand  in  leaves,  in  flowery  blossotns  shoot, 
Bleed  in  rich  gums,  and  swell  in  ripcn'd  fnut. 
From  thee,  bright,  universal  power  !  began 
Instinct  in  brute,  and  generous  love  in  man. 

Talk'd  I  of  love  ? — Yon  swain,  with  amorousair 
Soft  swells  his  pipe,  t©  charm  the  niral  fair. 
She  milks  the  flocks;  then,  listenmg  as  he  plays. 
Steals,  in  the  running  brook,  a  conscious  gaze. 

The  trout,  that  deep,  in  wmter,  ooz'd  remains, 
Pp-springs,  and  sunward  turns  its  crimson  sts" 

The  tenants  of  the  warren,  \*ainly  chas'd ; 
Now  lurM  to  ambient  fields  for  green  repast, 
S(  ck  their  small  vaulted  labyrinths  in  vain ; 
I  Entangling  nets  betray  the  skipphig  train  j 
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ted  masncres  through  their  republic  fly, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  by  ruthless  spa^iieU  die. 

The  fisher,  who  the  lonely  beach  has  stray'd, 
And  all  the  live-ioof  ni^ht  his  net-work  spread. 
Drags  in,  and  t)ear9  tlie  loaded  snare  away ; 
Where  flounce,  deceiv'd,  th*  expiring  finny  prey. 

Near  Neptune's  tempk  (Neptune's  now  no  more), 
Whose  statue  plants  a  trident  on  the  ^hore. 
In  sportive  rings  the  generous  dolphins  wind. 
And  eye,  and  tfiink  thie  image  human-kind : 
pear,  pleasing  friendship ! — See !  the  pile  commands 
The  vale,  and  grim  at  Superstition  stands  ! 
Time's  hand  there  leaves  its  print  of  mossy  green. 
With  hollows,  carv'd  forsnak*^,  ahd  birds  obscene. 

O  Gibbs,  whose  art  the  solemn  fane  can  raise, 
Where  God  delights  to  dwell,  and  \uan  to  praise ; 
When  moulder'd  thus  the  column  &ils  aw^y. 
Like  some  great  prince  majestic  in  decay  ; 
l^licn  Ignorance  and  Scorn  the  ground  shall  tread. 
Where  Wisdom  tutor'd,  and  Pevution  pray'd  ; 
Where  Bhall  thy  pompous  work  our  wonder  claim : 
Wha^  but  the  Muse  alone,  preserve  thy  name  ? 

The  Sun  shines,  broken,  through  yon  arch  that 
Thisonce-Tound  fabric,  half  depriv'd  by  years,  [rears 
Wtich  rosea  stately  colonnade,  and  crown'd 
Ebcircling  pillars  now  mi£nthful  found ; 
Jo  fragmrati,  these  the  &11  of  those  forebode. 
Which,  Boddnig,  just  up-heave  their  crumbling  load, 
ffigb,  oo  yon  column,  which  has  batter'd  stood. 
Like  some  stripp'd  oak,  the  grandeur  of  the  wood, 
The  stork  inhabits  her  aeriel  nestj 
By  her  arc  liberty  and  peace  carest; 
She  files  the  realms  that  own  despotic  kings. 
And  only  spreads  o'er  free-born  states  her  wings. 
The  roof  is  now  the  daw's,  or  raven's  haunt, 
And  loathsome  toads  in  the  dark  entrance  pant ; 
Or  snakes,  that  lurk  to  snap  the  heedless  tty, 
And  fated  binl,  that  oft  comes  fluttering  by. 

An  aqueduct  across  yon  vale  is  laid. 
Its  channel  through  a  ruin'd  arch  betray *d ; 
Whirl'd  down  a  steep,  it  flics  with  tonent-force. 
Flashes,  and  roars,  and  plows  a  devious  courie. 

Attracted  mists  a  goldrn  cloud  commeuoe, 
While  through  high-colour'd  air  strike  rays  intense. 
Betwixt  two  points,  which  yon  steep  mountains  show, 
lies  a  mild  bay,  to  which  kind  breezes  How. 
Beneath  a  grotto,  arch*d  for  calm  retreat, 
Li^  lengthening  in  the  rock — Be  this  my  scat. 
H(3r never  enters  here  ;  but  Coolness  reigns 
O'er  zephyrs,  and  distilling,  watery  veins. 
Secluded  now  I  trace  th'  instru<:tive  page. 
And  Uve  o'er  scenes  of  many  a  backward  age  ; 
Through   days,   months,  years,    through  Time's 

whole  course  I  run. 
And  present  stand  where  Time  itself  begim. 

Ye  jtiighty  dead,  of  just,  distinguished  fame, 
Yourthougfats,  (ye  bright  instructors ! )  here  I  claim. 
Here  ancient  knowledge  opens  Nature's  springs  ^ 
Here  truths  historic  give  the  hearts  of  kings, 
Henct  contemplation  loams  white  hours  to  find« 
And  labours  virtue  on  th'  attentive  mind : 
O  kjv'd  ratreat !  thy  joys  content  bestow. 
Nor  gnUt,  Dor  shame,  nor  sharp  repentance  know. 
What  the  fifth  Charles  long  aim'd  in  power  to  see. 
That  happiness  he  found  reserv'd  in  thee. 

Now  let  me  changa  the  page — ^Hcre  TuUy  weeps. 
While  in  Death's  icy  arms  his  TuUia  sleeps, 
Hif  daughter  dear ! — Retir'd  I  see  him  momrD, 
iy  aU  tbi)  fireozy  now  gf  a»|;ui8]|  tonw 


Wild  his  complaint !    Nor  sweeter  forrov*f  strain^ 
When  Singer  for  Alexis  lost  complains. 
Each  friend  condoles,  expostulates,  reproret ; 
More  than  a  fether  raving  Tully  loves; 
Or  Sallust  censures  thus  ! — Unheeding  blame^ 
He  schemes  a  temple  to  hit  TulUa's  name. 
Thus  o'er  my  Hennit  once  dki  grief  pverail. 
Thus  rose  C%m|aa't  tomb,  him  mmngtale, 
llie  sigfai,  tesn,  fcnttq  ilaits,  that  banish  rctt; 
And  all  the  bursting  sorrowa  of  his  breast 

But  hark !  a  sudden  power  attunes  the  ah* ! 
Th'  enchanting  sound  enamour'd  breezM  bear ; 
Now  low,  DOW  high,  they  sink,  or  lift  the  song. 
Which  the  cave  echoes  iweet,  and  sweet  the  creokf 
proloof. 

I  listen'd,  gaz'd,  when,  wondrous  to  behold ! 
From  oooan  steam'd,  a  vapour  gathering  roU'd  3 
A  blue,  round  spot  on  the  mid-roof  it  came, 
Spread  broad,  and  redden'd  into  dazzling  flame. 
Full  oHi'd  it  shone,  and  dimm'd  the  swimming  sigh4 
Wliile  doubling  objects  danc'd  with  darkling  light*  ' 
Amaz'd  I  stoocl ! — amaz'd  I  still  remain ! 
What  earthly  power  this  wonder  can  explain 
Gi-adual,  at  length,  the  lustre  dies  away : 
My  eyes  restor'd,  a  mortal  form  survey. 
My  Hermit-friend !  Tishe.— "  All  hail !"  (he  criet) 
"  I  see,  and  would  alleviate,  thy  surprise. 
The  vanish  d  meteor  was  Heaven's  message  meant^ 
Tu  warn  thee  hence :  I  knew  the  high  intent. 
Hear  theu  !  in  tliis  sequester'd  cave  retir'd. 
Departed  saints  converse  with  men  inspir'd. 
*Tis  sacred  ground ;  nor  can  thy  mind  endure. 
Yet  unprepar'd,  an  intercourse  so  pure. 
Quick  let  us  hence. — And  now  extend  thy  view* 
O'er  yonder  lawn ;  there  find  the  heaven-bom  Muset 
Or  seek  her,  wliere  she  trusts  her  tuneful  tale 
To  the  mid,  silent  wood,  or  vocal  vale;       [shades^ 
Where  trees  half  check  the  light  with  trembling 
Closi^  in  deep  glooms,  or  open  clear  in  glades  ; 
Or  where  surrounding  vistas  far  descend. 
The  landscape  varied  at  each  lessening  end ; 
She,  only  she  can  mortal  thought  refine, 
.\od  raise  thy  voice  to  visitants  divine." 

CANTO  V, 

Wa  left  the  cave.     "  Be  Fear"  (said  I)  "  defy'd  f 
Virtue  (for  thou  art  Virtue)  is  my  guide." 
By  time-worn  steps  a  steep  ascent  we  gain. 
Whose  summit  yields  a  prospect  o'er  the  plain. 
Thei-e,  bench'd  with  turf,  an  oak  our  seat  extends^ 
Whose  top  a  verdant,  branch'd  pavilion  bends. 
Vistas,  with  leaves,  diversify  the  scene. 
Some  pale,  some  brown,  and  some  of  lively  green. 

Now,  from  the  full-grown  day  a  beamy  shower 
Gleans  on  the  lake,  aud  gilds  each  glossy  flower. 
Gay  insects  sparkle  in  the  genial  blaze. 
Various  as  light,  and  countless  as  its  rays: 
They  dance  on  every  stream,  and  pictur'd  play. 
Till,  by  the  watery  racer,  snatch'd  away. 

Now,  from  yon  range  of  rocTcs,  strong  rays  rebound. 
Doubling  the  day  on  flowery  plains  aroard : 
King-cups  beneath  far-striking  colours  glance. 
Bright  as  th'  ctherial  glows  the  green  expanse. 
Gems  of  the  field  !^the  topaz  charms  the  sight. 
Like  these,  efl[ulging  yellow  streams  of  light. 
From  the  same  rocks,  fall  rills  with  soften'd  force, 
M«et  in  yon  me^d,  aa4  weU  a.  river's  source. 
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Thronph  hor  r]ear  channel  shine  her  finny  shoals, 
O'er  sands,  !ike  gold,  the*  liquid  crystal  rolls. 
Di?nm  d  in  yon  coarser  moor,  her  charms  d-^r.i^-, 
And  shr\pe,  through  rustling  reeds,  aruftled  way. 
Near  willows  sliort  and  bushy  sharlows  throw: 
Kow  lost,  she  seems  thi-oush  netlier  tracts  to  flow ; 
Vet,  at  yon  jjolnt,  winds  out  in  silver  state, 
J/ike  Virtue  from  a  jabyi  inth  of  fate. 
In  lengthening  rr)ws,  prone  from  the  mountains,  run 
The  flocks  : — their  fleeces  glistening  in  the  sun; 
Her  streams  they  seek,  and,  *tw!xt  her  neighl/ouring 
Heclinc  in  various  attitudes  of  ea«e.  [tree:?, 

Where  the  herds  bip,  the  little  scaly  fry, 
Swift  from  the  shore,  in  scattenng  myriad*!  fly. 

Each  livery'd  cloud,  that  round  th'  hon/nli  p^lows, 
Shifts  in  odd  scenes,  like  Farth,  from  wheuce  it  rose. 
The  bee  hums  wanton  in  yon  jasmine  bower. 
And  circling  settles,  and  desjK>ils  the  flower. 
Melodious  there  the  plumy  songsters  mett, 
And  call  charm'd  Fx'ho  from  her  arch'd  veti  eat. 
Neat  polibh'd  mansions  rise  in  prospect  gay  j 
Time-batter'd  towers  frown  awful  in  de<My  ; 
The  Sun  plays  glittering  on  the  rooks  and  spires. 
And  the  lawn  lightens  with  reflected  fires. 

Ifere  Miilh,  and  Fancy's  wanton  train  advance, 
And  to  liglit  measures  turn  the  swimnnnp;  dance. 
Sweet,  slow-pafd  xMclaucholy  next  appears, 
Pompous  in  grief,  and  el-Kju^nt  of  tears. 
Here  Mr'ditatiou  shine«j  in  a7urr  dr'*?t, 
All-starrM  with  gems;   u  s\m  adorns  Inn-  crest. 
Religion,  lo  vliu'sf-  lifted,  r  iptiirM  vya 
Serapbic  hosts  descend  fnim  oneninu"  skie^  ; 
Beauty,  who  sway:>  the  heart,  anri  eh  inns  the  siirht ; 
Whose  tonL'/ue  is  mu^ie,  and  wljo-r  siud^'  df  li;:hl  j 
Who.'e  brow  i>.  Tnaj<-^sty  ;  whose  Ix;.  oai  ],i.uco:  j 
Who  bade  creati()n  Ik*,  an<l  eluios  eease  ; 
Whose  breath  per  liiines  the  sprint-;  vh'»tM"3  c  divine 
Kindled  the  Sun,  and  gave  its  liirht  t  ■>  sli.ne. 
Here,  in  thy  likeness  fair  ( )pheiia  ^   sc  n, 
She  throws  kind  lu>;tre  o'er  th'  eiilivf-nd  iT'cen. 
Next  her  I.Vseriptinn,  roi)'d  m  variois  nnos. 
Invites  attention  from  the  pciisixe  Muse  ! 
The  iVfuse  ! — she  eoines  !   n  lin  d  the  fassi.tns  wait, 
And  IV'^rept,  ever  winninji",  wise,  and  ;i^n'at. 
The  ]\Uur  :    r  t':^"isand  >[)irit>  winir  fhe  nir 
(Oncemr^u,  \\i;o  u\.\'\^  like  lier  niaakiiiu  tii' t  care)  : 
Knaoiour'd  reir.id  her  press  th'  iiispuini^  tliroug. 
And  s%\'li  to  e>taey  hrrselonn  s'-ng. 

Thus  in  the  d;'me  <ach  nohiei  -jvi^vr  wr  fiud. 
Fair  Woitley's  anurl-aiveut,  <  y^,  and  ir.in  I. 
Wherhrr  her  vi^lit  the  dn\-l)ri-lit  tlawu  surveys, 
Tiie  uoon's  dry  ht  at,  or  eveiiings  t'^npt  r"d  ray*.. 
Tin'  houi-s  of  storm,  or  calm,  the  gleby  gromid. 
The  coraitl  s«  a,  gem'd  r«x;k,  or  sky  profourxl, 
A  i:aphae!"s  lancy  animaf  \s  eacli  liii'^, 
Flaoh  iniai^f  strikes  witli  enerin*  divine  ; 
Bacon  and  Xc-vtou  in  Ivr  tlu)ni,hts  con^pire  ; 
Nor  sweeter  than  her  voieo.  is  Haudt-l's  lyre. 

My  H<i"n)it  runs.      •'  S'ie  het•ko'l^  u^  a"'ay : 
Oh,  if»  \is  ..wil'i  the  high  Inlu-st  rr;ey  !  '  fcMMSt, 

N)iv.  thr^>t:^•h  a  lane,  which  inieLdnjg  tra<'t:^  have 
The  w;;y  ini'tjiial,  a!i<l  the  landscape  io'^t. 
We  rove.     '1  h«   waiijU-rs  lively  tunes  essay, 
The  lark  on  wi.i.ti,  tlu^  Hun<  t  <.n  the  spray, 
Whde  imrie  t:-  in'^ies  in  t\<  W  sonufid  throats. 
The  hnniineii  u!ir-tle.^  ?'*l't  his  date-like  notes. 
The  bolder  bla'  kl»ird  snelis  sonorous  lays; 
The  varying  thrush  eomniands  a  tuneful  maze ; 
i  Mi-s.  Oldiicld. 


Each  a  wild  length  of  melody  pnrsae* ; 
VVj  lie  the  soft  murmuring,  amorous  wood-doTCCoot : 
And,  when  in  spring  these  melting  mixtures  tiow. 
The  cuckoo  sends  her  uui?'on  of  \voe. 

But  as  smooth  seas  are  furrow'd  by  a  storm ; 
As  ♦rcuM'^s  all  our  tranquil  joys  defjnn  ; 
So,  lord  tniough  air,  vui*<.'ele.rjie  noises  9onnd, 
And  harmony's  at  once,  in  discord,  dcown'd. 
Tvom  yn  d<»rk  cypress,  croaks  tlie  raveu's  cry  j 
As  diss(;!iant  the  daw,  jay,  chattering  pie  : 
The  cianrjro'is  erows  almndond  carnago  seek. 
And  tlve  har^h  owl  shnlis  out  a  sharpening  shriek. 

At  the  lan«'  s  cikI  a  high-lath'd  gate's  prefer'd, 
To  bar  tl)'^  trespass  of  a  vagrant  herd. 
Fast  by,  a  meagre  mendicant  we  find. 
Whose  rur^et  rags  hang  fluttering  in  the  wind : 
Years  how  Ids  back,  a  staff  supj>orls  bis  tread. 
And  Soft  whiie  hairs  shade  thin  his  palsy 'd  he^. 
f'oor  wretch  !  —  Is  this  for  charity  his  haunt  ? 
Ho  meets  the  frequent  slight,  and  ruthless  taunt. 
On  slaves  of  guilt  ofl  smiles  the  squandering  peer; 
Uit  passing  knows  not  common  bounty  here. 
Va;n  thing  !  m  what  dost  thon  superior  shine i 
His  our  tust  sire  :  what  race  more  ancient  thine  ? 
]  ess  backward  tmc'd,  he  may  his  linea4?e  dra*^ 
rr;)m  men,  whose  influence  kept  the  world  in  awe: 
Wh'ise  iVMitld'^sssons,  like  thee,  perchance consum'd 
riie  r  ample  store,  their  line  to  want  wasdoom'd. 
So  tliine  may  perish,  by  the  course  of  things, 
^^'hile  his,  fn»n«  beggars,  re-ascend  to  kings. 
^<)w,  lazar,  as  thy  hardships  (  peruse, 
<>n  my  own  state  instructed  would  I  muse. 
Vy'lipn  I  view  greatness,  I  my  lot  lament; 
(  o'TipaiM  to  thee,  1  snatrh  supreme  content. 
I  nT'^dit  have  felt,  did  Heaven  not  gracious  deal, 
A  fr'te,  which  I  must  mourn  to  see  thee  feel. 
Ki.i  : >')ft !  tlie  crippK*  our  approach  descries. 
And  to  t!tf  gate,  though  weak,  officious  hies. 
I  sprini:  ])reventivc,  and  unbar  the  way, 
!  h'n,  tarni!]g,  with  a  smile  of  pity,  say, 
*'  Here,  friend  ! — this  little  cop}>er  alms  receive. 
Instance  of  will,  without  the  iK)werto  give. 
Kerndt,  if  h^re  with  pity  we  reflect. 
How  nnist  we  grieve,  when  learning  meets  neglect  ? 
When  (JiKl-bke  souls  endure  a  n»eun  restraint; 
When  icerierous  will  is  tnnb'd  by  tyrant  wjiut .' 
lie  truly  feels  what  to  distress  belongs, 
\\  h'»  t.»  his  private,  adds  a  people's  wrongs  ; 
Merit  "s  a  mark,  at  which  disgrace  is  thrown, 
A)i<l  every  injurd  virtue  is  his  own. 
^•leb  fl:t  ir  own  pangs  with  patience  here  endure, 
^^  t  f'ere  weep  ummds,  they  are  denied  to  cure: 
lii'is  ri'h  in  jxiv^rty,  thus  humbly  great. 
And.  though  depressed,  superior  to  their  fate. 
Mini'tus  m  p«»w(»r,  and  misers,  'mid  their  store, 
\re  uiean  in  ;^reatness,  and  in  plenty  poor.       faifl, 
W 1 1  al's  I  u  n\  er,  or  wealth  ?  Were  they  not  form'd  for 
A  s{tng  for  virtue,  and  from  wrongs  a  shade  ? 
In  pou<>r  we  savage  tyranny  Ix'hold, 
And  wdy  avarice  owns  polluted  gold. 
\'-i,m  golden  san<ls  her  pnde  could  Libya  raise, 
O  luid  '^he,  who  spreads  no  pasture,  claim  our  praise } 
[yiath'd  were  her  wealth,  where  rabid  monsters  breed; 
Where  serpents,  ])amper'd  on  her  venom,  feed, 
No  sheltery  trees  invite  the  W^anderer*s  eye. 
No  fruits,  no  grain,  no  gimis,  her  tracts  supply; 
On  her  vast  wilds  no  lovely  prospects  run; 
But  all  lies  barren,  though  beneath  th«  Sun." 
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My  Hcmnit  thus.     "  I  know  thy  soul  believ<*s, 
lis  hard  vice  triiimj»hs,  and  that  virtue  grieves; 
Yet  oft  affliction  piiritus  the  mind, 
Kind  benefits  oft  flow  from  menns  unkind. 
Were  the  whole  known,  that  we  uncouth  suppose, 
DoiibtK-ss,  would  beauteous  symmetry  disclose. 
The  naked  cliff,  that  singly  rough  remains. 
In  prospect  dignities  the  fcrtih*  plains  ; 
Lead'Colourd  clouds,  in  scattering  frasrmente  seen, 
Show,  though  in  broken  views,  the  blue  serene. 
Severe  dii^tresaes  industry  inspire  ; 
Thus  captives  oft;  excelling  arts  acquire, 
And  boldly  struggle  through  a  stale  of  shame. 
To  life,  ease,  plenty,  liberty,  and  fame. 
Sword-law  has  often  Europe's  balance  g-ain'd. 
And  one  red  victory  years  of  jicace  maiutain'd. 
We  pass  through  want  to  wealth,  thi-ough  dismal  strife 
To  calm  content,  thn>ugh  dira'h  to  endless  life. 
Libya  thou  nam'st — Let  Afri<*'s  wastes  appear 
Curst  by  those  heats,  that  fnictify  the  year ; 
Yet  the  same  suns  her  orange -groves  befriend. 
Where  clustering  globes  in  shining  rows  deperwl. 
Here  when  fierce  beams  o'er  withering  plants  are 

roUM, 
There  the  green  fruit  seems  ripen *d  into  gold 
Ev'n  scenes  that  strike  with  terrible  surprise, 
Still  prove  a  God,  just,  merciful,  and  wise. 
Sad  wintery  blasts,  that  strip  the  autumn,  bring 
The  milder  beauties  of  a  flowery  spring. 
Ye  sul]>liurous  fires  in  jaggy  lightnings  break  ; 
Ye  thuudtjrs  rattle,  and  ye  nations  shake  ! 
Ye  storms  of  riving  flame  the  forest  tear  ! 
Deep  crack  the  rocks  !  rent  trees  be  whirPd  in  air  ! 
Heft  at  a  stroke,  some  stately  fane  we'll  mourn  j 
Her  tombs  wide-shatter'd,  and  her  dead  up-tom ; 
Were  noxious  spirits  not  from  caverns  drawn 
Rack'd  Earth  would  soon  in  gulfs  enormous  yawn  : 
Then  all  were  lost ! — Or  would  we  floating  view 
The  baiefid  cloud,  there  would  destruction  brew; 
Plague,  fever,  frenzy,  close-en geiMlering  lie. 
Till  these  red  ruptvu-es  clear  the  sullied  sky.** 

Now  a  field  opens  to  enlarge  my  thought, 
In  parcel'd  tracts  to  various  uses  wrouglit. 
Here  hardening  ripeness  the  first  blooms  behold. 
There  the  last  blossoms  spring-like  pride  unfold. 
Here  swelling  peas  on  leafy  stalks  are  seen, 
MLx'd  flowers  of  red  and  azure  siiino  lj<'tween  ; 
\Vhose  weaving  beauties,  height2nM  by  the  Sun, 
In  colour'd  lanes  along  the  furrows  run. 
There  the  next  pnxluce  of  a  gnuKJ  shower. 
The  beau's  fresh -blossoms  in  a  speckled  fluirer  ; 
Whose  morning  dews,  when  to  the  iSun  re'^iirn'd. 
With  undulating  sweets  euibalm  the  wind. 
Now  daisy  plats  of  clover  square  the  plain, 
And  part  the  bearded  from  tlu*  beardless  gniin. 
There  fibrous  flax  with  verdure  binds  the  field, 
Which  on  the  loom  shall  art-spun  labours  yield. 
The  nuilberry,  in  fair  summer-green  array'd. 
Fall  in  the  midst  starts  up,  a  silky  shade. 
For  human  taste  the  rich-stain 'd  fruitage  bleeds  ; 
The  leaf  the  silk-emitting  reptile  feeds. 
As  swans  their  down,  as  flocks  their  fleeces  leave, 
Here  worms  for  man  their  glossy  entrails  weave. 
Hence,  to  adorn  the  fair,  in  texture  gay, 
Sprigs,  fi^iits,  and  flowers  on  figured  vestments  play : 
But  industiy  prepares  them  oft  to  please 
Tlie  guilty  pride  of  vam,  luxuriant  ease. 

Now  frequent,  dusty  gales  ofi'ensive  blow, 
And  o*er  my  sight  a  transient  blindness  throw. 


Windward  we  shift,      Near'dourn  th'  etherial  steep 
The  lamp  of  day  hangs  hovering  o*er  the  deep. 
Dira  shades,  in  rocky  shapes  up  ether  roll'd, 
Project  long,  shasrgy  points,  deep-ting*d  with  gold. 
Others  take  faint  th'  unripen'd  cherry's  die, 
And  paint  amusing  landscapes  on  the  eye. 
TTieir  blue-veil'd  yellow,  through  a  sky  serene 
In  swelling  mixture  forms  a  floating  green,   [shines, 
Streak'd    through   white  clouds  a  mild   vermiliou 
And  the  breeze  freshens,  as  the  heat  declines. 

Yon  crooked,  sunny  roads  change  rising  views 
From  brown  to  sandy  red,  and  chalky  hues. 
One  mingled  scene  another  quick  succeeds. 
Men,  chariots,  teams,  yok'd  steers,  and  prancinf 

steeds. 
Which  climb,  descend,  and,  as  loud  whips  resound. 
Stretch,  sweat,  and  smoke  along  unequal  ground. 
On  winding  Thames,  reflecting  radiant  beams. 
When   boats,   ships,  barges   mark   the  roughened 

streams. 
This  way,  and  that,  they  different  points  pursue  ; 
So  mix  the  motions,  and  so  shifts  the  view. 
While  thus  we  throw  around  our  gladdened  eyes. 
The  gifts  of  Heaven  in  gay  proftision  rise ; 
Trees  rich  with  gums,  and  fruits ;  with  jewels  rocks  ; 
Plains  with  flowers,  herbs,  and  plants,  and  beeves, 

and  flocks ; 
Mountains  with  mines  ;  with  oak,  and  cedar,  woods  ; 
Quarries  with  marble,  and  with  fish  the  fl'icxls. 
In  darkening  spots,  mid  fields  of  various  dies, 
Tilth  new  manur'd,  or  nake<l  fallow  lies. 
Near  uplands  fertile  pride  enclos'd  display. 
The  green  grass  yellowing  into  scentful  hay. 
And  thick-set  hedges  fence  the  full-ear'd  com, 
And  berries  blacken  on  the  virid  thorn. 
Mark  in  yon  heath  oppos'd  the  cultur'd  scene, 
Wild  thyme,  pale  box,  and  firs  of  darker  green. 
The  native  strawberry  red-ripening  grows. 
By  nettles  guarded,  as  by  thorns  the  rose. 
There  nightingales  in  unprun'd  copses  build. 
In  shaggy  fur/es  lies  the  hare  coiic^jard. 
'Twixt  fenis  and  thistles,  unsown  flowers  amuse. 
And  form  a  lucid  chase  of  various  hues  ; 
Many  half- grey  with  dust :  conftis'd  they  lie. 
Scent  the  rich  year,  and  lead  the  wamiering  eye. 

Contemplative,  we  tread  the  flowery  plain, 
The  Muse  preceding  with  her  heavenly  train. 
When,  lo  !  the  mendicant,  so  late  behind, 
Strange  view !  now  journeying  in  our  front  we  find  ! 
And  yet  a  \-iew,  more  strange,  our  heed  demands  : 
TuuchM  by  the  Muse's  wand  transform 'd  he  stands. 
O'er  skin  late  wrinkled,  instant  beauty  spreads  ; 
The  late-dimni'd  ej-e,  a  vivid  lustre  sheds ; 
Hairs  once  so  thin,  now  graceful  loc!cs  decline  ; 
And  ra.L'S  now  eliang'd,  in  regal  vestments  sliinc 
The  liennit  thus.     *'  In  him  the  Bard  behol  1, 
OvA'M  seen  l»y  midnight's  lamp  in  winter's  cold  ; 
The  Bard,  Hht)se  want  so  multiplied  his  woes. 
He  sunk  a  mortil,  and  a  seraph  rose. 
See  ! — where  those  stately  yew-trees  darkling  grow, 
And,  waving  o'er  yon  graves,  bn)wn  horrours  throw. 
Scornful  he  points — there,  o'er  his  sacred  dust. 
Arise  the  s<'u!|»tur'dt«.)nib,  and  lal»our'd  bust. 
Vain  pomp  !  bestow'd  by  ostentatious  pride. 
Who  to  a  life  of  want  relief  deny'd." 

But  thus  the  Bard.     "  Are  these  the  gifts  of  state  ? 
Gifts  uureeciv'd  ? — These  !    Ve  uiigerK-rous  groat .' 
H(»w  was  I  treated  whtMi  in  life  forlorn  ? 
My  claim  your  pity ;  but  my  lot  your  acorn. 
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Why  were  my  studious  hours  oppoc*d  by  need  ? ' 
In  me  did  poverty  from  guilt  proceed  ? 
Did  I  contemporary  authors  wrong, 
And  deem  their  worth,  but  as  they  prizM  my  sonf  > 
Did  I  sooth  vice,  or  venal  strokes  betray. 
In  the  low-purpos'd,  loud  polemic  fray  } 
Did  e'er  my  verse  immodest  warmth  contain, 
Or,  ouce-licentious,  heavenly  truths  profane  } 
Never. — And  yet  when  envy  sunk  my  name. 
Who  call'd  my  shadow'd  merit  into  fame  ? 
When  undeserved,  a  prison's  grate  I  saw, 
What  hand  redeem'd  me  from  the  wrested  law  ? 
Who  cloath'd  me  naked,  or  when  hungry  fed } 
Why  crushed  the  living  ?  Why  extoll'd  the  dead  ? — 
But  foreign  languages  adopt  my  lays, 
And  distant  nations  shame  you  into  praise. 
Why  should  unrclish'd  wit  these  honours  cause  ? 
Custom,  not  knowledge,  dictates  your  applause : 
Or  think  you  thus  a  self-renown  to  raise. 
And  mingle  your  vain-glories  with  my  bays  ? 
Be  your's  the  mouldering  tomb  ?     Be  mine  tBe  lay 
Immortal !— "  Thus  he  scoffs  the  pomp  away. 
Though  words  like  these  unlettered  pride  impeach, 
To  the  meek  heart  he  turns  with  milder  speech. 
Though  now  a  seraph,  ofl  he  deigns  to  wear 
The  fece  of  human  friendship,  oft  of  care  i 
To  walk  dlsguis'd  an  object  of  relief, 
A  leam'd,  good  man,  long  exercisM  in  grief  j 
Forlorn,  a  friendless  orphan  oft  to  roam. 
Craving  some  kind,  some  hospitable  home ; 
Or,  like  Ulysses,  a  low  lazar  stand  ; 
Beseeching  Pity's  eye,  and  Bounty's  hand ; 
Or,  like  Ulysses,  royal  aid  request. 
Wandering  from  court  to  court,  a  king  distrest 
Thus  varying  shapes,  the  seeming  son  of  v^-oe 
Eyes  the  cold  heart  and  hearts  that  generous  glow  J 
Then  to  the  Muse  relates  each  lordly  name,  - 
"Wlio  deals  impartial  infamy  Hud  fame. 
Oft,  as  when  man  in  tnortaj  state  depressed, 
His  lays  taught  virtue,  wbic'h  his  life  confessed, 
He  now  forms  visiunary  semes  bcdow. 
Inspiring  patience  in  the  heart  of  woe  ; 
Patience,  that  boftens  every  snd  extreme,     fsr^eam. 
That  casts   through  dunpeon-gloonis    a    rhrerfnl 
Disarms  disease  of  pain,  mocks  slander's  sting, 
And  strips  of  terrours  the  tciTilic  kJng» 
'Gainst  Want,  a  sourer  foc:,  it";  sueeour  lend?, 
And  smiling  sees  th'  in;;ratitndc  of  fritrwis. 

Nor  are  tiiesc  tasks  to  him  alooe  coBbigu'd. 
Millions  invisible  befriend  mankind. 
When  watery  stmctures,  seen  cross  Heaven  t'  ascend, 
Arch  above  arch  in  radiant  order  bend, 
Fancy  beholds,  adown  each  glittering  side. 
Myriads  of  missionary  seraphs  glide  ; 
She  sees  good  angels  genial  showers  bestow 
From  the  red  convex  of  the  dewy  bow. 
They  smile  upon  the  swain :  He  views  the  prize ; 
Then  grateful  bends,  to  bless  the  bounteous  skies. 
Some  winds  collect,  and  send  propitious  pales 
Oft  where  Britannia-s  navy  spreads  her  sails ; 
There  ever  wafting,  on  the  breath  of  fame, 
UnequaPd  glory  in  her  sovereign's  name. 
Some  teach  young  zephyrs  vernal  sweets  to  bear. 
And  float  the  balmy  health  on  ambient  air  5 
Zq)hyrs,  that  oft,  where  lovers  listening  lie. 
Along  the  grove  in  melting  music  die, 
.And  in  lone  caves  to  minds  poetic  roll  , 

Svaphic  whispers,  t^aC  abitract  tk«  tout 


Some  range  the  colours,  as  they  pa^ed  fly. 

Clear-pointed  to  the  philosophic  eye ; 

The  flaming  red,  that  pains  the  dwnUing  gajte  ; 

The  stainless,  lightsome  yellow's  gilding  rays; 

The  clouded  orange,  that  betwixt  them  glows. 

And  to  kind  mixture  tawny  luftreowes  j 

AH -cheering  green,  that  gives  the  spring  its  dye  j 

The  bright,  transparent  blue,  that  rubes  the  sky  j 

And  intligo,  which  shaded  light  displays ; 

And  violet,  whieb  in  the  view  decays. 

Parental  hues,  whence  others  all  proceed ; 

An  ever-miugliug,  changeful,  countlcb^  breed  ; 

Unravel'd,  variegated,  lines  of  light. 

When  blended,  dazzling  in  promiscuous  white. 

Oft  through  these  bows  departed  spirits  range. 

New  to  the  skies,  admiring  at  their  change  j 

Each  mind  a  void,  as  when  first  bom  to  earth. 

Behold  a  second  blank  in  second  birth  9 

Then,  as  yon  seraph  bard  fram  d  hearts:  below. 

Each  sees  him  here  transcemlent  knowledge  show. 

New  saints  he  tutors  into  truth  refiu'd. 

And  tunes  to  rapturous  love  the  new-form*d  mind^ 

He  swells  the  lyre,  whose  loud,  melodious  lays 

Call  high  Hosannas  from  the  voice  of  praise ; 

Though  one  bad  age  such  poesy  could  wrong, 

Now  worlds  around  retentive  roll  the  song  : 

NowGod's  high  til  rone  the  full-voic'd  raptures  gainj 

Celestial  host.s  returning  strain  for  strain. 

Tlius  he,  who  once  knew  want  without  relief^ 
Sees  joys  resulting  from  well-sufTering  grief. 
Hark  !  while  we  talk,  a  distant  pattering  rain 
Besounds ! — See  f  up  the  broad  cthi-rial  plain 
Slioots  the  oright  bow  ! — The  seraph  flits  away  j; 
The  Muse,  the  Ci  races  from  our  view  decay. 

Behind  yon  western  hill  the  globe  of  light 
Drops  sudden  ;  fast-pursued  by  shades  of  night 

Von  graves  from  winter-scenes  to  mind  recall 
Rebellion's  council,  and  rebellion's  fall. 
What  fiends  m  sujphurous,  car-like  clouds  up-flew 
What  midnight  treason  plar'd  beneath  their  view  ! 
And  now  the  traitors  rear  their  Babel-scherr.es, 
Big,  and  more  big,  stupendous  mischief  seems ; 
But  Justice,  rousVl,  superior  strength  employs, 
'liicir  srhonie  wide  shatters,  and  their  hoi>e  destroys. 
Discord  she  wills ;  tlie  missile  ruin  flies  ; 
Sudden,  unnatural  debates  arise. 
Doubt,  mutual  jealousy,  and  dumb  disgust, 
Dark-hinted  mutterings,  and  avow'd  distrust; 
To  secret  ferment  is  each  heart  reslgn'd; 
Suspicion  hovers  in  each  clouded  mind  ; 
They  jar,  acousM  accuse,  reviPd  revile, 
And  uarmth  to  warmth  Oppose,  and  guile  to  guile  ; 
Wrangling  they  part,  themselves  themselves  betray; 
Each  dire  device  starts  naked  into  day  ; 
They  fc'cl  confusion  in  the  van  with  fear; 
They  feel  the  king  of  terrours  in  the  rear. 

Of  these  were  three  by  difl'erent  motives  fir'd. 
Ambition  one,  and  one  Revenge  inspired. 
The  third,  O  Mammon,  was  thy  meaner  slave; 
Th(m  idol  seldom  of  the  great  and  brave  ! 

Fiorio,  whose  life  was  one  continued  feast, 
His  wealth  dimlnisli'd,  and  his  debts  increas'd^ 
Vain  pomp,  and  equipage,  his  low  desires, 
WTio  ne'er  to  intellectual  bliss  aspires ; 
He,  to  repair  by  vice  what  ^ice  has  broke. 
Durst  with  bold  treasons  judgment's  rod  proTokOi 
His  strength  of  mind,  by  luxury  half  dissolved, 
111  brookt  tlie  woe,  where  deep  b«  standi  inrolv^dL 
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fUw^*p»,  ^mps  w!M,  and  to  and  fro  now  fliea ; 
Now  wrings  his  hands,  amd  sends  unmanly  cries. 
Arraigns  his  judge,  affirms  unjnst  he  bleeds, 
And  now  recants,  and  now  for  mercy  pleads ; 
New  blames  associates,  raves  with  inward  strife. 
Upbraids  himself;  then  thinks  alone  on  life. 
He  rolls  red  swelling,  tearfol  eyes  aronnd. 
Sore  smites  his  breast  and  sinks  upon  the  ground. 
He  wails,  he  quite  desponds,  convulsive  lies, 
Shrinks  from  the  fancied  axe,  and  thinks  he  dies : 
Revives,  with  hojie  inquires,  stops  short  with  fear. 
Entreats  ev  n  flattery,  nor  the  worst  will  hear ; 
Tlie  worst,  alas,  his  doom  ! — What  friend  replies  ? 
Each  speaks  with' shaking  head,  and  down-cast  eyes. 
One  silence  breaks,  then  pauses,  drops  a  tear : 
Nor  hope  affords,  nor  quite  confirms  his  fear; 
But  what  kind  friendship  part  i-eserves  unknown 
Comes  thundering  in  his  keeper's  surly  tone. 
Enough  struck  through  and  through,  in  ghastly  stare, 
Pe  stands  transfix'd,  the  sUtue  of  despair ; 
Nor  aught  of  life,  nor  aught  of  death  he  knows, 
Till  thought  returns,  and  brings  return  of  woes : 
Now  poors  a  storm  of  grief  in  gushing  streams : 
That  past— K^ollected  in  himself  b«  seems. 
And  with  forcM  smile  retires — His  latent  thought 
Hark,  horrid,  as  the  prison's  dismal  vault 

If  with  himself  at  variance  ever-wild. 
With  angry  Heaven  how  stands  he  reconcil'd  ? 
No  penitential  orisons  arise  j 
Nay,  lie  obtests  the  josbce  of  the  skies. 
Not  for  his  j?uilt,  for  sentenced  life  he  moans ; 
His  chains  rough-clanking  to  discordant  gnans. 
To  bars  harsh-grating,  heavy-creakinc  doors, 
Hoarse-echoing  walls  and  hoUoxv-rmgini^  floors, 
To  thoughts  more  dissonant,  far,  far  less  kind, 
One  anarchy,  one  chaos  of  the  mmd. 
At  length,  fatigued  with  grief,  on  earth  he  lies  : 
But  soon  as  sleep  weighs  down  th*  unwilling  eyes, 
<jlad  liberty  appears,  no  damps  annoy, 
Treason  succeeds,  and  all  transforms  to  joy. 
Proud  palaces  their  glittering  stores  display  : 
Gain  be  pursues,  and  rapine  leads  the  way.  [prize  ; 
What  gold !    What  gems  ! — he  strains  to  seize   the 
Quick  from  his  touch  dissolvM,  a  cloud  it  flies. 
^n-scious  he  cries — an<l  must  1  wake  to  weep  ? 
Ah,  yet  return,  return,  delusive  sleep  ! 
Sleep  comes  J  but  liberty  no  more  : — rnkind, 
The  dungeon  glooms  hang  heavy  on  his  mind. 
Shrill  wiiKls  are  heard,  and  howling  demons  call ; 
Wide-flying  portals  seem  unhing'd  to  fall : 
Then  close  with  sudden  claps ;  .n  dreadful  din  ! 
He  starts,  wakes,  storms,  and  all  is  hell  withm. 

His  genius  flies — reflects  he  now  on  prayer? 
Alas  !  bad  spirits  turn  those  thoughtis  to  air. 
What   shall    he  next  ?    What,  straight  relinquish 

breath, 
To  bar  a  public,  just,  though  shameful  death  ? 
Rash,  horrid  thought !  yet  now  afraid  to  live, 
Murderous  he  strikes — may  Heaven  the  deed  forgive  I 

WTiy  had  he  thus  false  spirit  to  rebel  ? 
And  why  not  fortitude  to  suffer  well  > 
Were  his  success,  how  terrible  the  blow  ! 
And  it  recoils  on  him  eternal  woe, 
Heaven  this  affliction  then  for  mercy  meant. 
That  a  good  end  might  close  a  life  mispent 

Where  no  kind  lips  the  hallow'd  dirge  resound. 
Far  from  the  compass  of  yon  sacred  ground  ; 
Full  in  the  centre  of  three  meeting  waj^s, 
$tak'd  throughho  lies.— Wam'd  let  jUc  wicked  gaze. 


Near  yonder  fine,  where  Ifoery  sleeps  in  peace. 
Whose  spire  fast-lessens,  as  {hese  shades  increase. 
Left  to  the  north,  whence  oft  brewM  tempests  roll. 
Tempests,  dire  emblems,  Cosmo,  of  thy  soul ! 
There  mark  that  Cosmo,  much  for  guile  renowoM  ^ 
His  grave  by  unhid  phoits  of  poison  crown'd. 
When  out  of  power,  throogh  bhn  the  public  good. 
So  strong  hi*  foctious  tribe,  snspended  stood. 
In  power,  vindictive  actions  were  his  aim, 
And  patriots  perished  by  th*  ungenerous  flame. 
If  the  host  cause  he  in  the  senate  chose, 
Ev'n  right  in  him  from  some  wrong  motive  rote. 
The  bad  he  loath'd,  and  would  the  weak  despiite  ; 
Yet  courted  for  dark  ends,  and  shunned  the  wLie« 
Wlien  ill  his  purpose,  eloquent  his  strain; 
His  malice  had  a  look  and  voice  humane. 
His  smile,  the  signal  of  some  vile  intent, 
A  private  poniard,  or  empoison  d  scent ; 
Proud,  yet  to  popular  applause  a  slave ; 
No  firiend  he  honourM,  and  no  fue  forgave* 
His  boons  unfrequent,  or  unjust  to  need  j 
The  hire  of  guilt,  of  infkmy  the  meed  : 
But,  if  they  chaiic*d  on  learned  worth  to  fall^ 
Bounty  in  him  was  ostentation  all. 
No  true  benevolence  his  thought  sublimes. 
His  noblest  actions  are  illustrious  crimes. 
Fine  parts,  which  virtue  might  ha^'e  rank  d  withfame^ 
Enhance  his  guilt,  and  magnify  his  shame. 
When  parts  in  probity  in  man  combine. 
In  wisdom's  eye,  how  charming  must  he  shine  f 
Let  him,  los?  happy,  truth  at  least  impart, 
And  what  he  wan^  in  genius  bear  in  heart 

Cosmo,  as  death  draws  nigh,  no  more  conceals 
That  storm  of  passion,  which  his  nature  feels : 
He  feels  much  fear,  more  anger,  and  most  pride  ; 
1]ut  pride  and  anger  make  all  fear  subside. 
Dauntless  he  meets  at  length  untimely  fate ; 
A  desperate  spirit !  rather  fierce,  than  great* 
Darkling  he  glides  along  the  dreary  coast, 
A  sullen,  wandering,  self-tormenting  ghost 

Where  veiny  mari>le  dignifies  the  ground. 
With  emblem  fair  in  sculpture  rishig  round. 
Just  where  a  crossing,  lengthening  aisle  we  find. 
Full  east ;  whence  God  returns  to  judge  mankind, 
Once-lov'd  Horatio  sleeps,  a  mind  elate  I 
Lamented  shade,  ambition  wUs  thy  fate. 
l'>'n  angels,  wondering,  oft  his  worth  surrey*d  ; 
Behold  a  man,  like  one  of  us !  they  said. 
Straight  heard  the  Furies,  and  with  envy  glar*d. 
And  to  precipitate  his  fall  prepar'd. 
First  Avarice  came.     In  \'ain  self-lore  8lie  press*d; 
The  poor  he  pity'd  still,  and  still  redress'd : 
Learning  was  his,  and  knowledge  to  commend. 
Of  arts  a  patron,  and  of  want  a  friend. 
Next  came  Revenge :  but  her  essay  how  vain ! 
Not  hate,  nor  envy,  in  his  heart  remain. 
No  previous  malice  could  his  mind  engage. 
Malice  the  mother  of  vindictive  rage. 
No— from  his  life  his  foes  might  learn  to  live; 
He  held  it  still  a  triumph  to  forgive. 
At  length  Ambition  urg'd  his  country*s  weal. 
Assuming  the  fair  look  of  public  Zeal ; 
Still  in  his  breast  so  generous  glow'd  the  flame. 
The  vice,  when  there,  a  virtue  half  became. 
His  pitying  eye  saw  millions  in  distress, 
He  deem'd  it  godlike  to  have  power  to  bless: 
Thus,  when  unguarde*!,  treason  stain'd  him  oer  J 
Aud  virtue  and  content  were  then  no  more. 
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But  when  to  dratli  by  rigorous  justice  dootn'd, 
His  genuine  spirit  saint-like  state  reFum*d, 
Oft  from  Soft  penitence  distili'd  a  ttnr ; 
Oft  hope  in  heavenly  mercy  lighten'd  fear ; 
Oft  would  a  drop  from  struggling  nature  fall, 
And  then  a  sinile  of  patience  brighten  all. 

He  seeks  in  heaven  a  friend,  nor  seeks  in  Tain. 
His  guardian  angel  swift  descends  again; 
And  resolution  thus  bespeaks  a  mind 
Not  scorning  life,  yet  all  to  death  resign 'd  ; 
— "  Ye  chains,  fit  only  to  restrain  the  will 
Of  common,  desperate  veterans  in  ill, 
Though  rankling  on  my  limbs  ye  lie,  declare, 
Did  e'er  my  rising  soul  your  pressure  wear  ? 
No  ! — free  as  liberty,  and  quick  as  light, 
To  worlds  remote  she  takes  unbounded  flight. 
Ye  dunj^con  glooms,  that  dim  corporeal  eyes, 
Could  ye  cnco  blot  her  prtv^cct  of  the  skies  ? 
No ! — from  ber  clearer  sidit  ye  fled  away. 
Like  errour,  picrc'dhj'^  truth's  resistless  ray. 
Ye  walls,  Uv.A  witn^-''  rjiy  repentant  moan  I 
Ye  echoe,?,  tlint  to  midni-nht  sorrows  groan! 
Do  I,  in  wrath,  to  you  o."  irAn  complain } 
Or  once  betrw  fcai'L.  iro^t  inglorious  pain? 
No  ! — Hail,  twioe^l.  il  t  .-n,  i;rrir»mininus  death  ! 
Behold  how  wiliJm:  i;!Mt^:ay  T'Jitting  breath  ! 
Far  greater,  bt-tttn  fur— r.y,  far  mcJeed! 
Like  me,  hav(*  s.im  rd.  ati.i  like  ine  will  bleed. 
Ap0s«tles,  pntrnvflis,  ]r'>n'irts,  martyrs  all, 
Like  mc  oner  fi^'.l,  x.itr  T'lummVl  artheirfaif. 
Shall  I,  \\>»rrr  <ljys,  ;,}  \ .  >t,  n«   iil  drsiini'd, 
"NVho.-c  ^irtur  '.>.,a'   n  /.  tho.gb  1  h»Y'd  mankind, 
Shall  I,  now  g.  iit-  w  etch,  shall  I  repine? 
Oh,  no  !  to;n?-i\'  -  l.t  uw  Mc  resign  ! 
Quick,  asafri'^nd,  ^Tcuri  1  mibi-ace  my  foe  ! 
He  taurht  m'.*  j;.itiv:nrj>  wlio  tirst  taught  me  woe  j 
But  frit  nH-;  are  toes,  th'-y  remlrr  woe  severe, 
For  me  they  wni),  from  inr  extort  the  tear. 
Not  those,  yet  absent,  nii.<si\o  griefs  control ; 
These  peri.'K.'?  wcfp,  those  rave,  nod  th<  :'e  C(»:i<]f  le  ; 
At  entrance  shrieks  a  friend,  wiih  pale  suq>riM*; 
Another  panting,  proBtrate,  siHechless  lies  ; 
One  gripes  my  hand,  oi^e  sol.s  upon  my  biTnrt ! 
Ah,  who  can  bear  ?' — it  yhwk^;,  it  murders  rcsl  ! 
And  is  it  youi-s,  alns!   Uiy  nieiuls  to  fee!  ? 
And  is  it  miric  \o  eou'Turt,  mine  to  henl  ? 
Is  mine  the  palic  n(!e,  vours  the  lio:-oin  strife  ? 
Ah  !   would  ra.^h  love  hire  back  my  Ihnijghta  to  lire; 
A'lieu,  dear,  daugerons  mounurs  J   swift  depart ! 
Ah,  fly  me  !  fly  ! — I  tear  ye  from  my  hearL 

"  Ye  saints,  VI  ljo:n  icarsofdf  a  t)i  could  ne'er  control, 
In  my  last  hour  co.npose,  s\»piv.rt  my  soul  ! 
See  my  blood  wash  repented  sin  a\ray  ! 
Receive,  receive  me  to  eternal  day  !'' 

With  words  lik^'  these  thedestin  'd  hero  dies, 
Wlule  angdswaft  his  soul  to  happier  skies. 

Distinction  now  gives  way ;  yet  on  -A-e  talk. 
Full  darkncsi  deepening  o'er  the  foiTuIess  walk. 
NiE^httreeids  not  with  light  step  the  dewy  gale. 
Nor  bri:^bt•'ii^talds  her  star-embroider 'd  veil ; 
Her  lead*  n  f»  it,  inelement  damps  di>til, 
Cloud'>  --but  lit  r  fut:e,  i)!ack  winds  her  vesture  lill ; 
An  enrth-boTii  m(^toor  lights  the  sable  skies 
Fastward  it  ^bools,  and,  sunk,  forgotten  dies. 
?o  pride,  tliat  n.ssj  from  dust  to  guilty  power. 
Glares  out  in  vidn  ;  so  (hist  shall  pride  devour. 

riahcrs,  wh  >  yooder  brink  by  torches  cain, 
With  tcetlifui  tridents  iiti  ike  Uis  aoaly  train. 


Like  snakes  in  eagles*  cUwf,  in  nan  they  rtrirc^ 
When  heav'd  aloft,  and  quivering  yet  alive. 

Wiiile  here,  methotight,  our  time  in  cooveri# 
passed, 
The  Moon  clouds  mufHed,  and  the  night  wore  fast- 
At  prowling  wolves  was  heard  the  mastifiPs  bay  I 
And  the  warned  master^s  arms  forbad  the  prey. 
Thus  treason  steels,  the  patriot  thus  descries," 
Forth  springs  the  monarch,  and  the  mischief  flies. 

Pale  glow-worms  glimmered  through  the  depth  of 
night, 
Scattering,  like  hope  through  fear,  a  doubtful  light. 
I^ne  Philomela  tunM  the  silent  grove. 
With  pensive  pleasure  listen'd  wakeful  Love^, 
Half-dreaming  Fancy  form'd  an  angePs  tongue. 
And  Pain  forgot  to  gioan,  so  sweet  she  sung. 
The  nitjht-cronc,  with  the  melofly  alarm'd, 
Now  paus'd,  n<jw  listen'd,  and  awhile  was  charmM  ; 
But  like  the  man,  whose  fi-equen*  stubborn  will 
Resists  what  kind,  seraphic  sounds  instil. 
Her  heart  the  love-inspiring  voice  repel  I'd, 
Her  breast  with  agitating  mischief  swell'd ; 
MHiich  clos'd  her  ear,  and  tempted  to  destroy 
The  tuneful  life,  that  charms  with  virtuous  joy. 

Now  fast  we  measure  back  the  trackless  way  ; 
No  friendly  stars  directive  beams  display. 
But  lo  !— a  thousand  lights  shoot  i^i'•Umt  rays  1 
Yon  kindling  roek  nikcts  the  startling  blaze. 
1  stand  astonisb'd — thus  the  Hermit  i!ries  : 
**  Fear  not,  b»it  listen  with  cnhngM  surprise! 
Sf  ill  must  these  ijours  cur  inut  i  d  conv«  rs"  claim,^ 
And  co-a.se  to  echo  still  OlyinpMS  name  ; 
t-»'rAt>,  rividets,  groves,  Oly'n;>!:r^  n-une  forget, 
Olynipia  now  no  sludiing  win-l^  repeat. 
Can  I  be  morUil,  and  i]u>se  huur-.  no  more. 
Those  amoruus  hours,  tbat  pl.i'nt've  echoes  bore  f 
Am  I  the  same  ?  Ah  no  !  — IV  hold  a  mind, 
Dnrunicd*  firm,  e>:ulted,  nnd  n  lin'-l  ! 
Late  months,  that  ma<aMhe  vernal  season  gay. 
Saw  my  health  languish  ou  in  pale  decay. 
No  rarkiuir^  pain  yet  <av<^  disrasc  a  date  ; 
N(  rad,  presageful  Jhoncbt  preluded  fare  : 
Vf  r  number'd  were  n'V  davs---i7i\'  de>tiu  d  rnd 
Nerr,  and  more  ueii — Nay, every  f^ar  su^pi  lul  • 
I  p:  ss'd  a  weary,  rn\'i«"ri!)g,  s!t;ep!<ss  nitrnt  : 
Then  rose,  to  walk  in  iU()rnin,;;s  <;nli».>t  lii^ht: 
But  few  UiV  steps — a  laiut,  aud  ch' cr(  >->  i\\v  ! 
R^^rnshnitut  fion>  mv  na^^^iog  spirits  l(v*. 
When,  low,  retired  l^.nnth  a  cypu  ss  sha<le. 
My  limbs  up<m  n  *^'>\\ cry  hank  I  laid, 
Soon  by  soft-eree   -rg,  inurrnuring  winds  romposM. 
A  slumber  pre«^sVi  iny  languid  ey*  s — they  clos'd  : 
But  Cios'd  not  long — "^leihoutciit  Olyinpia  spoke; 
Tiirit  e  louilshe  ra'Td.  and  thriectlie  slumber  broke^ 
I  Wi>k'd.     Fi^rtli'^i'l^int;  iVom  a  tieighbonrin^  wood. 
Full  in  my  view  tho  ^Viido-^y  ch.irmer  stij<xl. 
Ivaptinous  I  staj-t-  d  up  to  ciasp  the  shade; 
But  stag.ierM,  fv  1!,  -vm]  foun<l  my  vit*Us  fade: 
A  niautliugcle.I!>ia.-s  oVr  rny  l>o?om  spread. 
As  if  that  in>tai:t  niupber'd  with  tiie  dead. 
Her  voice  now  scut  a  far  imfKrfnet  sound, 
Wheninapwimndu^  tranccToy  pangs  were  drown'd. 
Still  farther  olf  she  rali'd — With  s<»ft  surprise, 
I  turn'd — but  void  of  strcn^jjth,  and  aid  to  rise  ; 
Short,  shorter,  siiorter  yet,  my  breath  I  drew: 
Then  up  my  struggling  soul  unburthen'd  liew. 
ThiLs  fixjm  a  state,  whore  gin  and  ^rief  abide, 
Heaven  summand  me  to  ipcccy— 'thus  I  died.** 
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He  said.    Tli*  astoniBhincxit  with  which  I  start, 
tikft  bolted  ice  nins  shivering  through  my  heart 
•*  A,rt  thou  not  mortal  then  ?"  I  cried.     But  lo  I 
His  raiment  lightens,  and  his  features  glow  ! 
In  sliady  ringlets  falls  a  length  of  hair ; 
F.ml>looni'd  his  aspect  shines,  enlarg'd  his  air. 
Mild  frum  his  eyes  enlivening  glories  beam  ; 
Wild  on  his  brow  s  ts  majesty  supreme. 
Bright  plumes  of  every  dye,  that  round  him  flow, 
Vest,  robe,  and  wings,  in  varied  lustre  iih>w. 
He  looks,  and  forward  stqis  with  mien  divine  j 
A  grace  celestial  gives  h'mi  all  to  shine. 
Mo  speaks  —Nature  is  ravish'd  at  the  sound, 
Tlie  forests  move,  and  streams  stand  listening  round  ? 

Thus  he.     *'  As  inoorruption  I  assum'd. 
As  instant  in  immortal  youth  I  bloom 'd  ! 
Kenew'd,  anl  changM,  I  f<;lt  my  vital  springs. 
With  different  lights  discem'd  the  form  of  things; 
To  earth  my  pa?sl«>n.^  fell  like  mists  away. 
And  reason  opcuM  in  eternal  day. 
Swifter  thau  thought  from  world  to  world  I  flew, 
Celestial  knowledj^c  shone  in  every  view 
My  foixl  was  truth — what  transport  could  1  mim  ? 
My  prospect,  all  infinitude  of  bliss. 
Olympia  m«'t  me  first,  and,  smiling  gay. 
Onward  to  mercy  led  the  shining  way, 
As  far  transcendant  to  her  wonted  air, 
As  hor  dear  wonted  self  to  many  a  fair  I 
In  voice,  and  foim,  beauty  more  lieauteous  shows. 
And  harmony  still  more  harmonious  grows-  (charms,  j 
She  points  out  souls,  who  taught  me  firiendship's 
They  gaze,  they  glow,  they  spring  into  my  arms  ! 
Well  pleas'd,  high  ancestors  my  view  command; 
Patrons  and  patriots  all ;  a  glorious  band! 
Horatio  too,  by  well-l)om  fate  refm'd, 
Shon    out  white-r>b'd  with  saints,  a  spotless  mind; 
What  once,  below,  ambition  made  him  miss. 
Humility  here  gain'd,  a  life  of  bliss! 
Though  late,  let  sinners  tlien  frrmi  sin  ^lepart ! 
Heaven  never  yet  despised  the  contrite  heart. 
I -1st  shone,  with  sweet,  exalte-d  lustre  gmc'd. 
The  Seraph-Bard,  in  hl;r!H»st  order  plaeMJ 
Seei-s,  In'.vrs.  Iecis!utors,  pn  lutes,  kines. 
All  rawtvir'd  listen,  as  he  raptur'd  siuL'S. 
Sweetness  and  strt^ricth  his  Uy^k  and  feyt"  fnipJoy, 
<ireet  smiW-s  withsm.los,  and  c\ery  ioy  witli  joy  : 
Oiaantid  he  rose;   his  t\<*r-eharndnl  tongue 
Joy  to  our  seiiond  hyniencals  sung; 
i^til!  as  wt*  pa^sM,  the  br'glit,  celestial  throng 
HaiVd  lis  in  s<H:ial  love  and  heavenly  ^oiig. 

•*  Of  t!i--t  no  man- 1   my  deathless  friendship  see! 
I  eome  an  Auiitd  to  the  Muse  and  thee. 
Thest'  I  .rlit^,  tl)at  vihrAte,  and  promiscuous  s>hine, 
Are  emanations  ail  <t|'torni>  divine. 
And  here  the  Mn-e,  thoimb  melted  from  thy  gaze, 
Stands  amtiMir  spirits,  miiiLrling  rays  with  rays. 
If  thou  wnuld'st  ]>eate  .ittain,  my  words  attend. 
The  last,  ft.nd  words  <»t'  tiiy  «leparted  friend  i 
True  joy's  a  seraph,  tliat  to  Heaven  iispirc:;, 
T^nhurtit  triumph><  mi  1'  celestial  clioirs. 
But  should  no  cares  a  mortal  state  mslcst. 
Life  were  a  state  of  igjioranee  at  best 

**  Know  then,  if  ills  oblige  thee  to  retire. 
Those  ills  solemnity  of  thought  inspire. 
Did  not  the  soul  abroad  tor  objects  roam. 
Whence  could  she  learn  to  call  idens  home  ? 
Justly  to  know  thyself,  peruse  mankind ; 
To  know  thy  God,  paint  nature  on  thy  mind : 


Without  such  scioDoe  of  tht  worldly  scotc. 

What  is  retirement  ?«»Einpty  pride  or  spleen  i 

But  with  it  wisdom.    There  sliall  cares  refine, 

Rendered  by  contemplation  half-divine. 

Trust  not  the  frantic,  or  mjrsterious  guide. 

Nor  stoop  a  captive  to  the  schoolman's  pride.    ^ 

On  Nature's  wonders  fix  alone  thy  zeal  I 

They  dim  not  reason,  when  they  truth  reveal; 

So  shall  religion  in  thy  heart  endure. 

From  all  traditionary  falsehood  pure ; 

So  life  make  death  (amiliar  to  thy  eye. 

So  shalt  thou  live,  as  thou  may'st  learn  to  die ; 

And,  though  thon  view^st  thy  worst  oppressor  thrive, 

From  transient  woe,  immortal  bliss  derive. 

Farewell — Nay,  stop  the  parting  tear ! — I  go ! 

But  leave  the  Muse  thy  comforter  below." 

He  said.     Instant  his  pinions  upward  soar,. 

He  lessening  as  they  rise,  til!  seen  no  more. 

MHiile  Contemplation  weigh'd  the  mystic  view. 
The  lights  all  vanished,  and  the  vision  flew. 


BASTAUD  ;  * 

IlUCBIBaO  Vra   ALT.  DUE  ERVSRBMCB   TO 

MK5.  BREirr, 

£>KCt  COl/NTESS  OF  VACCLKSPIBLn. 

Deeot  hnc  daro  dona  Novercam.        Ov.  Met. 


PREFACE. 

The  reader  will  easHy  perceive  these  versos  were 
begun,  ^hcn  my  heart  was  gayer  than  it  has  been 
of  late  i  and  finished  m  hour§  of  deepest  melan- 
choly. 

J  hope  the  world  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  no  part  of  this  (lows  from  any  real  ajieer 
against  the  lady,  to  whom  il  is  inscribed.  VA'liit- 
cver  undeserved  severities  I  nny  have  ri-Tei\'ed  at 
her  hands,  would  she  deal  so  candidly  as  a<*lvii.>w- 
led^e  truth,  slio  very  well  kr.ows,  by  an  exiH-rirnv 
of  many  years,  that  1  have  ever  lK'h-\\'ed  mysi-If 
towartls  her,  like  one  whothouirht  it  his  duty  to  sup- 
|^>ort  with  patience  all  afflietioiH  IVom  that  (juartcr. 
Indeed  if  I  had  not  been  capable  o!  forgiving  a 
mother,  I  must  have  blu->he<l  to  receive  pardon  my- 
self at  the  hands  of  my  sovereign. 

Ncitlicr,  to  say  the  truth,  were  the  manner  of  my 
birth  all,  should  I  have  any  reason  fur  complaint 
— When  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  a  iray  turn  of 
thinking,  I  consider,  as  I  was  a  derehct  from  my 
cradle,  I  have  the  honour  of  a  lawful  claim  to 
the  best  protection  in  Europe.  For  b<.'in;j  a  spot  of 
earth,  to  which  nolxxly  pretends  a  title,  I  devolve 
naturally  upon  the  kinj?,  as  one  of  the  rights  of  his 
royalty.  While  I  presume  to  name  his  majesty, 
I  look  back,  with  confusion,  upon  the  menrr  I  have 
latoly  experitnioed  ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
member it,  but  with  something  I  would  fain  forget, 
for  the  sake  of  my  future  peace,  and  alleviation  of 
my  past  misfortune. 
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I  owe  my  life  to  the  royal  pity,  if  a  wretch  can , 
with  pn^>riety,  be  said  to  live,  whose  dajrs  are 
fewer  than  his  sorrows ;  and  to  whom'  death  had 
been  but  a  redemption  from  misery. 

But  1  will  suffer  my  pardon  as  my  punishment, 
till  that  life,  which  has  so  graciously  been  given 
me,  shall  become  considerable  enough  not  to  be 
useless  in  his  service  to  whom  it  was  forfeited. 
Under  influence  of  these  sentiments,  with  which 
his  majesty's  great  goodness  has  inspired  me,  I 
consider  my  loss  of  fortune  and  dignity  as  my  hap- 
piness ;  to  which,  as  1  am  bom  without  ambition, 
I  am  thrown  iirom  them  without  repining — ^Possess- 
ing those  advantages,  my  care  had  been,  perhaps, 
how  to  enjoy  life;  by  the  want  of  tliem  I  am 
taught  this  nobler  lesson,  to  study  how  to  deserve  it. 

RICHARD  SAVAGE. 


TUS 

BASTARD. 


Ik  gayef  hours,  when  high  my  fancy  ran. 

The  Muse,  exulting,  thus  her  lay  began.       [ways> 

**  Blest  be  the  Bastard's  birth !  through  wondrous 

He  shines  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze  ! 

No  sickly  fruit  of  fiaint  compliance  he  ! 

He  !  stampt  in  nature's  mintof  ectaoy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous  race  : 

No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face  : 

His  daring  hope,  no  shra's  example  bounds ; 

His  first-bom  lights,  no  prejudice  confounds. 

He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame ; 

He  glories  in  a  Bastard's  glowing  name. 

"  Bom  to  himself,  by  no  possession  led, 
In  freedom  ibster'd,  and  by  fortune  fed  ; 
Nor  guides,  nor  rules,  his  sovereign  choice  control. 
His  body  independent  as  bis  soul ; 
Loos'd  to  the  world's  wide  range — cnjoy'd  no  aim, 
Prescrib'd  no  duty,  and  assigned  no  name  ; 
Nature's  unbounded  son,  be  stands  alone. 
His  heart  unbiass'd,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

"  O  mother,  yet  no  mother !  'tis  t»  you. 
My  thanks  for  such  distinguish'd  claims  are  due, 
You,  unenslav'd  to  Nature's  narrow  laws, 
Warm  championcss  for  freedom's  sacred  cause. 
From  all  the  dry  devoirs  of  blood  and  line, 
From  ties  maternal,  moral  and  divine, 
Discharged  my  grasping  soul ;  push'd  me  from  shore. 
And  lanch'd  me  into  life  without  an  oar. 

'*  What  had  I  lost,  if,  conjuj^lly  kind, 
By  nature  hating,  yet  by  vows  confin'd, 
Untaught  the  matrimonial  bounds  to  slight. 
And  coldly  conscious  of  a  husband's  right, 
Vou  had  faint-drawn  me  with  a  fjrm  alone, 
A  lawful  lump  of  life  by  force  your  own  ! 
Then,  while  your  backward  will  rctrench'd  desire. 
And  unconcurring  spirits  lent  no  fire, 
I  had  been  born  your  dull,  domestic  heir. 
Load  of  your  life,  and  motive  of  your  care ; 
Perhaps  been  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
The  slave  of  pomp,  a  cypher  in  the  state  ; 
Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown, 
And  slumbering  in  a  scat,  by  chance  my  own. 

**  Far  nobler  blessings  wait  the  Bastard's  lot; 
Conceived  in  rapture,  and  with  lire  begot  1 


Strong  as  hecessity,  he  ttarts  a#ay, 

Oimbs  against  wrongs,  and  brightens  idto  ^fi 

Thus  unprophetic,  lately  misinspir'd, 
I  sung :  gay  fluttering  hope,  my  hncy  fir*d; 
Inly  secure,  through  conscious  scorn  of  ill. 
Nor  taught  by  wisdom,  how  to  balance  wiU, 
Rashly  deeeiv'd,  I  saw  no  pits  to  shun. 
But  thought  to  purpose  and  to  act  were  one ; 
Heedless  what  pointed  cares  pervert  his  way. 
Whom  caution  arms  not,  and  whom  woes  betray  | 
But  now,  expos'd,  and  shrinking  from  distress, 
I  fly  to  shelter,  while  the  tempests  press ; 
My  Muse  to  grief  resigns  the  varying  tone. 
The  raptures  languish,  and  the  numbers  groaUU 

O  Memory  !  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain  ! 
Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o'er  again  ! 
Why  dost  thou  aggravate  the  wretch's  woe  ? 
Why  add  continuous  smart  to  every  blow? 
Few  are  my  joys ;  alas !  how  soon  forgot ! 
On  that  kind  quarter  thou  invad'st  me  not : 
While  sharp  and  numberless  my  sorrows  fall  i 
Yet  thou  repeat'st,  and  multiply'st  them  all  ? 

Is  chance  a  guilt  ?  that  my  disasterous  hairt, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart  ? 
Can  self-defence  be  sin ! — Ah,  plead  iio  more  ? 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stain'd  thee  o'er } 
Had  Heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side. 
Thou  hadst  not  been  prorok'd — Or  thod  hadst  died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  homeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  hUl  I 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me. 
To  me  I  through  Pity's  eye  oondemn'd  to  sec 
Remembrance  veils  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fate; 
Griev'd  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  tdo  late. 
Young,  and  uuthoughtful  then ;  whd  knows,  one  day. 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way  ? 
He  might  have  liv'd  till  folly  died  m  shame. 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame. 
He  might  perhaps  his  country *s  friend  have  prov'dj 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  belov'd. 
He  might  have  sav'd  some  worth,  now  doonVd  to  ^ill ^ 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murder'd  all. 

O  fate  of  late  repentance  !  alwa)rs  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  ? — No  mother's  Ctif 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintahi'd, 
Call'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  firom  vice  restrain'd. 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm. 
First  to  advance,  tlien  skreen  from  future  harm  ? 
Am  I  retura'd  from  death  to  live  in  pain  ?• 
Or  would  imj^erial  Pity  save  in  vain  ? 
Distrusts  it  not — What  blame  can  mercy  find, 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind? 

Mother,  miscali'd,  farewell — of  soul  revere, 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear; 
All  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  ow'd, 
Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flow'd .' 

Lost  to  the  life  yoti  gave,  your  son  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doom'd  before. 
Now-born,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim. 
But  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great ! 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ! 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  befort 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore! 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Whd  most  shall  give  applause,  where  all  tdairer 
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VERJtei 

OC^ASIOKtO  BY 
tHE  RlOHT  HONOUHABT.B  TRB  tAOY 

VISCOUSTESS  TITICOSSEVS 

IRCOVERY   AT  «ATHv 

Whe»e  Thames  with  prick  l>eholds  A\igiiMa*s  chartn», 
And  Cither  India  ]wiir8  inro  her  arms ; 
AVhere  Liberty  bids  honest  arts  abound, 
And  plenfuiTRs  dance  in  one  eternal  ronnd  5 
High-thn>n*d  appears  the  laughter- loting  Gallic, 
Cjoddess  of  mirth  !  Euphros3nK  her  natne. 
Her  smile  more  checfrful  than  a  vernal  morn ; 
AU  life  !  all  bloom !  of  Youth  and  Fancy  bom. 
Touched  into  joy,  what  hearts  to  her  submit  f 
She  looks  her  sire,  and  speaks  her  tnother's  wit. 

O'er  the  gay  world  the  sweet  insplrer  reigns ; 
Spleen  flies,  arid  Elegance  her  pomp  sustahis. 
Thee,  goddess  !  thee!  the  fair  and  yc»miR  obey; 
Wealth,  Wit,  Love,  Music,  all  ronftss  thy  Fway. 
Id  the  bleak  wild  e\'n  Want  by  thee  is  bless'd. 
And  pampered  Pride  without  thee  pine^  for  rest. 
The  rich  grow  richer,  while  in  thee  they  find 
The  matchless  treasure  of  a  smiling  mind. 
Science  by  thee  flows  soft  in  social  ease. 
And  Virtue,  losing  rigour,  learns  to  please. 

ITie  goddess  summons  each  illustrioiis  name. 
Bids  the  gay  talk,  and  forms  th*  amusKe  ^ame. 
She,  whose  fair  throne  is  fixM  in  human  souls, 
From  joy  to  joy  her  eye  delighted  rolls. 
"  But  where"  (she  cried)  "  is  she, my  favorite*  die 
Of  all  my  race,  rtie  dearest  far  to  me ! 
Whose  life's  the  life  of  each  rc-finM  delight  ?" 
5hc  said — But  no  Tyrcfmncl  glads  her  sight. 
Swift  sunk  her  laughing  eyes  in  languid  fear ; 
Swift  rose  the  swelling  sigh,  and  trembling  tear. 
In  kind  low  murmurs  all  the  loss  deplore  ! 
Tyrconnel  droops,  and  pleasure  is  no  more. 

The  goddess,  silent,  pausM  in  muscful  air; 
But  Mirth,  like  Virtue,  cannot  long  despair. 
Celestial-hinted  thought*;  gay  hope  inspired. 
Smiling  she  rose,  and  all  with  hope  were  fir'd. 
Where  Bath's  ascending  turrets  meet  her  eyes; 
Straight  wafled  on  the  tepid  breeze  she  flies, 
She  flies,  her  eldest  sister  Health  to  find  ; 
She  finds  her  on  the  mountain-brow  rcclln'd. 
Around  her  birds  in  earliest  concert  sing ; 
Her  cheek  the  semblance  of  tlie  kindling  spring ; 
Presh-tinctur'd  like  a  summer-evening  sky. 
And  a  mild  sun  sits  smiling  in  her  eye. 
Loose  to  the  wind  her  verdant  vestments  flow ; 
Her  Kmbs  yet-recent  from  the  springs  below  5 
Inhere  oft  she  bathes,  then  peaceful  sits  secure, 
Where  every  gale  is  fragrant,  fresh,  and  pure  ; 
Where  floners  and  herbs  their  cordial  odours  blend, 
And  all  thei^  baliny  virtues  fast  ascend. 


**  Han,  tister,  hail  !**  (the  kindred  goddess  crieii) 
"  No  cominon  suppliant  stands  before  your  eyes. 
You,  with  whose  living  breath  the  mom  is  fraught. 
Flush  thefair  cheek,  aitd  point  the  cheerful  thought  I 
Strength,  vigour,  wit,  depriv»d  of  thee,  decline  ! 
Each  finer  sense,  that  forms  delight,  is  thme ! 
Bright  suns  by  thee  diffuse  a  brighter  blaze. 
And  the  firesh  green  a  firesher  green  displays  ! 
Without  thee  pleasures  die,  or  dully  cloy. 
And  life  with  thee,  bowe'er  depressed,  is  joy. 
Such  thjr  vast  power  !»*— The  deity  replies 
**  Mirth  never  asks  a  boon,  which  Health  denies. 
Our  Dihiglcd  gifts  transcend  imperial  wealth  ; 
Health  strengthens  Mirth,  and  Mirthinspirits  Health. 
These  gales,  yon  springs,  herbs,  flowersj  and  sun,  art 

mine ; 
Thine  is  their  cmlle  ?  be  all  thei^  hifluei)ce  thine.»» 

Euphrosyne  rejoins — «•  Thy  friendship  prove ! 
See  the  dear,  sickening  object  of  my  love ! 
Shall  that  warm  heart,  to  cheerful  ev»n  in  pain. 
So  form'd  to  please,  unpleasM  itself  remain  > 
Sister  i   in  her  my  smile  anew  display, 
And  all  the  social  world  shall  bless  thy  sway." 
Swift,  as  she  speaks.  Health,  spreads  the  puipl« 

wing. 
Soars  in  the  coloured  clouds,  and  sheds  the  spring: 
Now  bland  and  sweet  aho  floats  along  in  air  5 
Air  feels,  and  softening  owns  the  ethereal  fair  ! 
In  still  descent  she  melts  on  opening  flowers, 
And  deep  impregnate^  plants  with  genial  showers. 
The  genial  showers,  new-rising  tq  the  ray, 
Exalc  in  roseate  clouds,  and  glad  the  day. 
Now  in  a  Zephyr's  borrow'd  voice  she  sings,  [wings. 
Sweeps  tlie  fresh  dews,  and  shakes  them  from  her 
Shakes  them  embalm'd ;  or,  in  a  gentle  kiss, 
Breathes  the  sure  earnest  of  awakciung  bliss. 
Sapphira  feels  it,  with  a  soft  surprise, 
Glide  through  her  veins,  and  quicken  in  her  eyes! 

Instant  in  her  own  fonn  tlie  goddess  glows. 
Where,  bubbling  warm,  the  .niueral  water  flows  i 
Then,  plunging,  to  the  flood  new  virtue  gives; 
Steeps  every  charm;  and  as  she  bathes,  it  lives  ! 
As  from  her  locks  she  shedri  the  vital  shower, 
"  *Tisdone!"  (she  cries)  "these  springs  possess  m5r 
Let  these  immediate  to  thy  darling  roll        [power* 
Health,  vigour,  life,  and  gay -returning  soul. 
Thou  smil'st,  Euphrosyne  ;  and  conscious  see. 
Prompt  to  thy  smile,  how  Nature  joys  with  thee. 
All  is  green  life  !  all  beauty  rosy-bright ; 
Full  Harmony,  young  Love,  and  dear  Delight ! 
See  vernal  Hours  lead  circling  Joys  along  ! 
All  sun,  all  bloom,  all  fragrance,  and  all  song ! 

"  Receive  thy  care !  Now  M  irth  and  Health  coraWnfl^ 
Each  heart  shall  gladden,  and  each  virtue  shine. 
Quick  to  Augusta  bear  thy  prize  away ; 
There  let  her  souJe  and  bid  a  world  be  gay. 
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EPISTLE 

TO  THE  BIGUT  HOMOUIABLB 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Still  let  low  wits,  who  sense  nor  honour  prize, 
Sneer  at  all  gratitude,  all  truth  disguise  j 
At  liTing  worth,  becauste  alive,  exclaim, 
Insult  the  exii'd,  and  the  dead  defame ! 
Such  paint,  what  pity  veils  in  private  woes, 
And  what  we  see  with  grief,  with  mirth  expose: 
Studious  to  urge — (whom  will  mean  authors  spare  ?) 
The  child's,  the  parent's,  and  the  consort's  tear : 
Unconscious  of  what  pangs  the  heart  may  rend. 
To  lose  what  they  have  ne'er  deserv'd — a  friend. 
Such,  ignorant  of  fects,  invent,  relate, 
Exposed  persist,  and  answer'd  still  debate : 

Such,  but  by  foils,  the  clearest  lustre  see, 
And  deem  aspersing  others,  praising  thee. 
Far  from  these  tracks  my  honest  lays  aspire, 
And  greet  a  generous  heart  with  generous  6re. 
Truth  be  my  guide  !  Truth,  which  thy  virtue  claims  ! 
This,  nor  the  poet,  nor  the  patron  shames  ! 
When  party-minds  shall  lose  contracted  views. 
And  History  question  the  recording  Muse ; 
'Tis  this  alone  to  after-times  must  shine. 
And  stamp  the  poet  and  his  theme  divine. 

Ixjng  has  my  Muse,  from  many  a  mournful  cause. 
Sung  with  small  power,  nor  sought  sublime  applause ; 
From  that  great  point  she  now  shall  urge  her  scope ; 
On  that  fair  promise  rest  her  future  hope ; 
Where  policy,  from  state-illusion  clear, 
Can  through  an  open  aspect  shine  sincere  j 
Where  science,  law,  and  liberty  depend, 
And  own  the  patron,  patriot,  and  the  friend  ; 
(That  breast  to  feel,  that  eye  on  woith  to  gaze. 
That  smile  to  cherish,  and  that  hand  to  raise  ! ) 
Whose  best  of  hearts  her  best  of  thouj^hts  inflame, 
WTiose  joy  is  bounty,  and  whose  gift  is  fame. 

Where,  for  relief,  flies  Innocence  distress'd  ? 
To  you,  who  chate  ctpi)ression  frofn  tli'  oppress'd : 
Who,  when  complaint  to  you  alone  belonus. 
Forgive  your  own,  though  not  a  people's  wrongs : 
Who  still  make  public  property  your  en  re. 
And  thence  bid  private  grief  no  more  despair. 

Ask  they  what  state  your  sheltering  care  shall  own  ? 
'Tis  youth,  His  age,  the  cottage,  and  the  throne  : 
Nor  can  the  prison  'scape  your  searching  eye. 
Your  ear  still  opening  to  the  captive's  cry. 
Nor  lei-s  was  promis'd  from  thy  early  skill. 
Ere  power  enforc'd  benevolence  of  will ! 
To  fi  iends  refinM,  thy  private  Ule  adher'd, 
By  thee  improving,  ere  by  thee  prefer'd.  [ford, 

"\Vcll  hadst  tbo\i  weigli'd  what  truth  such  fiiends  af- 
Withthce  ri^signing,  and  with  thee  restored. 
Thou  taught'!>t  them  all  extensive  love  to  Lear, 
And  now  mankind  with  thee  their  friendships  share. 

As  the  rich  cloud  by  due  degrees  expands. 
And  showers  down  plenty  thick  on  sundry  lands, 
Thy  «:prpading  worth  in  various  bounty  fell, 
Made  genius  flourish,  and  made  art  excel. 

How  many,  yet  deceiv'd,  all  power  oppose  ? 
Their  fears  increasing,  as  decrease  their  woes  j 
Jealous  of  bondage,  while  they  freedom  gain. 
And  most  oblig'd,  most  eager  to  complain. 

But  well  we  count  our  bliss,  if  well  we  view, 
When  power  oppression^  not  protection,  grew  ^ 


View  present  ills  that  punish  distant  dimes ; 
Or  bleed  in  memory  herefirom  ancient  tiuiefl. 

Mark  first  the  robe  abusM  Religion  wore, 
Story'd  with^griefs,  and  stom'd  with  human  gore  { 
What  vanous  tortures,  engines,  fires,  reveal, 
Study'd,  empower'd,  and  sanctify'd  by  zeal  ? 

Stop  here,  my  Muse  I — ^Peculiar  woes  deacry ! 
Bid  them  in  sad  succession  strike  thy  eye  ! 
Ix),  to  her  eye  the  sad  succession  sprmgs  1 
She  looks,  she  weeps,  and,  as  she  weeps,  she  sings. 
See  the  doom'd  Hebrew  of  his  stores  tiereft! 
See  holy  murder  justify  the  tlieft  1 
His  ravag'd  gold  some  useless  shrine  shall  raise, 
His  gems  on  superstitious  idols  blaze ! 
His  wife,  his  babe,  denyM  their  little  home, 
Stripp'd,  starv'd,  unfriended,  and  unpityM  roam* 

Lo,  the  priest's  hand  the  wafer-god  supplies  !— 
A  king  by  consecrated  (joison  di«  s  ! 

S<»e  Learning  range  yon  broad  a^thereal  plain, 
From  world  to  world,  and  god-like  Sci^ce  gab ! 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  curious  search  sustained. 
The  finisli'd  toil,  the  god-like  Science  gain'd  ? 
Sentcnc'd  to  flames  th'  expansive  wisdom  fell, 
And  truth  from  Heaven  was  sorcery  from  Hell. 

See  Reason  bid  eadi  mystic  wile  retire. 
Strike  out  new  light !  and  mark !— the  wise  admire  I 
Ze3l  shall  such  heresy,  like  learning,  hate ; 
The  same  their  glory,  and  the  same  their  fate. 

Ix),  from  sought  mercy,  one  his  life  receives  \ 
T/ife,  worse  thpu  death,  that  cruel  mercy  gives: 
I'he  man,  perchance,  who  wealth  and  honours  boiv,  < 
Slaves  in  the  mine,  or  ceaseless  strains  the  oar. 
So  doom'd  are  these,  and  such,  perhaps,  our  doom, 
Own'd  we  a  prince,  avert  it  Heaven  1  from  Rome. 

Nof  private  worth  alone  false  Zeal  assails; 
Whole  nations  bleed  when  bigotry  prevails. 
**  What  are  sworn  friendships?  What  are  kindred  ties? 
What's  faith  with  heresy  ?"  (the  zealot  cries.) 
See,  when  war  sinks,  the  thundering  cannon's  roar? 
When  wounds,  and  death,  and  discord  are  no  more; 
Wlien  music  bids  undreading  joys  advance. 
Swell  the  soft  hour,  and  turn  the  swimming  dance: 
When,  to  crown  tlicse,  the  social  sparkling  bowl 
Lifts  tlic  chcnr'd  sense,  and  }X)urs  out  all  the  soul ; 
Sudden  he  sends  red  massacre  abroad ; 
Faitiilcss  to  man,  to  prove  his  faith  to  God. 
What  pure  ]jci-suasive  eloquence  denies. 
All-drunk  with  blocxl,  the  arguing  sword  supplies; 
The  sword,  which  to  th'  assassin's  hand  is  given ! 
ill'  assassin's  hand ! —pronounc'd  the  hand  of  Heaven! 
Sex  bleeds  with  sex,  and  infancy  with  age; 
No  rank,  no  place,  no  virtue,  stops  his  rage  ; 
Shall  sword,  and  flame,  and  devastation  cease,  . 
To  please  with  2eal,  wild  zeal  *  the  God  of  Peace? 

Nor  less  abuse  has  scourg'd  the  civil  state, 
When  a  king's  will  became  a  nation's  fiite. 
Enormous  power !  Nor  noble,  nor  serene; 
Now  fierce  and  ciiiel;  now  but  wild  and  mean. 
S«*  tit'es  sold,  to  raise  th  unjust  supply ! 
(  oinpell'd  the  purchase !  or  be  fin'd,  or  buy  I 
No  public  spirit,  guarded  well  by  laws, 
Vncensur'd  censures  in  his  country's  cause. 
Sec  from  the  merchant  forc'd  th'  unwilling  loan  I 
Who  dares  deny,  or  deem  his  wealth  his  own? 
Denying,  see  !  where  dungcon-damps  ari^, 
Diseas'd  he  pines,  and  unassisted  dies.    .  * 
Far  more  than  massacre  that  fate  accural 
As  of  all  deaths  the  lingering  is  the  worst 

New  courts  of  censure  griev'd  with  new  offewe^ 
Tax'd  without  power,  and  fin'd  without  pretence 
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^^laW^,  at  will,  each  statute's  wrested  aim, 
Till  marks  of  merit  were  the  marks  of  shame ; 
■So  monstrous !— Life  was  the  severest  grief, 
And  the  worst  death  seem'd  welcome  for  relief. 
'  In  vain  the  subject  sought  redress  from  law. 
No  senate  liv'd  the  partial  judge  Co  awe : 
Senates  were  void,  and  senators  confin'd 
Por  the  great  caus^  of  Nature  and  mankind ; 
M'ho  kings  superior  to  the  people  own  ; 
Ya  prove  the  law  superior  to  the  throne^ 

Who  can  review  without  a  generous  tear, 
A  church,  a  state,  so  impious,  so  severe ; 
A  land  uncultur'd  through  polemic  jars, 
Rich  ! — but  with  carnage  (toftn  intestine  wars  ; 
The  hand  of  Industry  employ M  no  moi^. 
And  C3ommerte  flying  to  some  safer  shoiv  ; 
All  property  reduc'd>  to  Power  a  prey, 
And  Sense  and  licaming  chasM  by  Zeal  away  ? 
Who  honours  not  each  dear  departed  ghost, 
Thiat  strove  for  liberty  so  won,  so  lost : 
So  well  r^fain'd  when  god-like  \VliIiam  rose, 
Aud  first  entailM  the  blessing  George  bestows  ? 
May  Walpole  still  the  growing  triumph  raise, 
And  bid  these  emulate  Eliza's  days ; 
Still  setVe  a  prince,  who,  o^er  his  people  great, 
As  far  transcends  in  virtue,  as  in  state ! 

The  Muse  pursues  thee  to  fhy  rural  seat; 
Ev^d  there  shall  liberty  inspire  retreat. 
When  solemn  cares  in  flowing  wit  are  drown*d. 
And  sportive  chat  and  social  laughs  go  round  : 
Ev»n  then,  when  pausing  mirth  begins  to  fail. 
The  converse  varies  to  the  serious  tale, 
*n»e  tale  pathetic  speaks  some  wretch  that  owes 
To  some  deficient  law  reliefless  woes. 
What  instant  pity  warms  thy  generous  breast! 
How  all  the  legislator  stands  confessed  1 
Now  springs  the  hint !  *tis  now  improved  to  thought ! 
tfow  ripe  I  and  now  to  public  welfare  brought  I 
New  bills,  which  regulating  means  bestow. 
Justice  preserve,  yet  softening  mercy  know : 
Justice  shalMow  vexatious  wiles  decline, 
And  still  thrive  most,  when  lawyers  most  repine. 
Justice  from  jargon  shall  refin'd  appear, 
To  knowledge  through  our  native  language  clear. 
Hence  we'  may  learn,  no  more  deceived  by  law. 
Whence  wealth  and  life  their  best  aasurance  drew. 

Hie  Jreed  insolvent,  with  industrious  hand. 
Strives  yet  to  satisfy  the  just  demand  : 
Thus  ruthless  men.  who  would  his  powers  restrain. 
Oft  what  severity  would  lose  obtain. 
These,  and  a  thousand  gifts,  thy  thought  acquires. 
Which  liberty  benevolent  inspires. 
Prom  liberty  the  fruits  of  law  increase. 
Plenty,  and  joy,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Abroad  the  merchant,  while  the  tempests  rave. 
Adventurous  sails,  nt»r  fears  the  wind  and  wave; 
At  home  untir*d  we  find  the  auspicious  hand 
With  flocks,  and  herds,  and  harvests,  bless  the  land  : 
While  there,  the  peasant  glads  the  grateful  soil. 
Here  mark  the  shipwright,  there  the  mason  toil. 
Hew,  square,  and  rear,  magnificent,  the  stone. 
And  give  our  oaks  a  glory  not  their  own  I 
What  life  demands  by  this  obeys  her  call. 
And  added  elegance  consummates  all. 
Thus  stately  cities,  statelier  navies  rise. 
And  spread  our  grandeur  under  distant  skies. 
From  liberty  each  nobler  science  sprung, 
A  BacoD  brightened,  and  a  Spencer  sung : 
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A  Clark  and  Locke  new  .tracks  of  truth  fxplore. 
And  Newton  reaches  heights  unreached  before. 

What  trade  sees  property  that  wealth  mamtaiq. 
Which  industry  no  longer  dreads  to  gaiA; 
What  tender  conscience  kneels  with  fears  resigik^ 
Enjoys  her  worship,  and  avows  her  niind; 
What  genius  now  from  Wai^t  to  fortune  dimbs. 
And  to  safe  science  every  thought  sublimes  j 
What  royal  power,  from  his  superior  state. 
Sees  public  happiness  his  own  create ; 
But  kens  those  patriot-souls,  to  which  he  owei 
Of  old  each  source,  whence  noVeach  blessing  fldvi  f 

And  if  such  spirits  from  tSieir  heawn  descend. 
And  blended  flame,  to  point  one  glorious  end; 
Flame  from  one  breast,  and  thence  to  Britain  shifite^ 
What  love,  what  praise,  O  Walpole,  then  is  thin  f 
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Twice  tw'etity  tediotts  moons  have  roll'd  away. 
Since  Hope,  kind  flatterer !  tuaM  my  pensive  lay» 
Whispering,  that  you,  who  raisM  me  ftom  despai^^ 
Meant,  by  your  smiles,  to  make  life  worth  my  care. 
With  pltyiVig  hand  an  orphan's  tears  to  screen. 
And  o'er  the  motherless  extend  the  queen. 
*TwiU  be — ^the  prophet  guides  the. poet's  strain  ! 
Grief  never  touch'd  a  heart  like  your's  in  vain  S 
HeaxTBu  gave  you  power,  because  you  love  to  blesf; 
And  pity,  when  you  feel  it,  is  redress. 

Two  fathers  join'd  to  rob  my  claim  of  one  ! 
My  mother  too  thought  fit  to  have  no  son ! 
The  senate  next,  whose  aid  the  helpless  own. 
Forgot  my  infant  wrongs,  and  mine  alone  I 
Yet  parents  pity  less,  nor  peers  unkind. 
Nor  titles  lost,  nor  woes  mysterious  join'd,  . 
Strip  me  of  liope — by  Heajr*n  thus  lowly  laid. 
To  find  a  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  the  shade. 

You  cannot  hear  unmov'd,  when  wrongs  implore^ 
Your  heart  is  woman,  tho'  your  mind  be  more; 
Kind,  like  the  power  who  gave  you  to  our  prayen. 
You  would  not  lengthen  life  to  sharpen  cares ; 
They,  who  a  barren  leave  to  live  b<»tow, 
Snatoh  but  from  death  to  sacrifice  to  woe. 
Hated  by  her  firom  whom  my  life  t  drew, 
Whence  should  1  hope,if  not  from  Heaven  and  you  ^ 
Nor  dare  I  gi-oan  beneath  afliiction's  rod, 
My  queen  my  mother,  and  my  father'— God- 

The  pitying  Muses  saw  me  wit  pursue  ; 
A  bastard  son,  alas  !  on  that  side  too. 
Did  not  your  eyes  exalt  the  poet's  fire^ 
And  what  the  Muse  denies,  the  queen  inspire? 
While  rising  thus  your  heavenly  soul  to  view, 
I  learn,  how  angels  think,  by  copying  you. 

Great  princess  !  'tis  decreed— once  every  yeac 
I  march  uncall'd  your  Ijiureat  Volunteer; 
Thus  shall  your  poet  his  low  genius  raise. 
And  charm  the  world  with  truths  too  vast  for  prais«^ 
Nor  need  I  dwell  on  glories  all  your  own, 
Since  surer  means  to  tempt  your  smiles  ate  knowA^ 
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Your  poet  shall  allot  your  Ion!  bis  part. 

And  paint  him  in  his  noblest  throno — your  heart 

Is  there  a  greatness  that  adorns  him  best, 
A  rising  wish,  that  ripens  in  his  breast  ? 
Has  he  foremeant  some  distant  age  to  bless. 
Disarm  oppression,  or  expel  distress  ? 
Plans  he  some  scheme  to  reconcile  mankind. 
People  the  s«as  and  bu?y  every  wind  > 
Would  he  by  pity  the  deceived  reclaim, 
And  smile  contending  factions  into  shame  ? 
Would  his  example  lend  his  laws  a  weight, 
And  breathe  his  own  soft  moral?  o'er  bis  state  ? 
The  Miise  shall  find  it  all,  shall  make  it  seen. 
And  teach  the  world  his  praise,  to  charm  his  queen. 

Such  be  the  annual  truths  my  verse  imparts 
^or  frown,  ftiir  favourite  of  a  people's  heaits  ! 
Happy  if,  plac'd,  perchance,  beneath  your  eye, 
My  Muse,  unpension'd,  might  her  pinions  try  ; 
Fearless  to  fail,  whilst  yoii  indulge  her  flame, 
And  bid  me  proudly  boast  your  I.aureat's  name; 
Renobled  thus  by  wreaths  my  qtieen  bestows, 
%  lose  all  memory  of  wrongs  ahd  woes. 
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*•  GiifeAT  princf^ss,  ^tis  decreed!  onto  every  Vfar, 
•*  I  mah;h  uricall'd,  your  I^ureat  Volunteer." 
Bo  sung  the  Muse  j  nor  sung  the  Muse  in  vain  : 
My  queen  accepts,  the  year  renews  the  strain. 
Ere  first  your  influence  shone  with  heavenly  aid. 
Each  thought  was  tcrronr ;  for  each  view  was  shade. 
Fortune  to  IMfc  each  flowery  path  deny'd  ; 
No  science  lefirn  d  to  bloom,  no  lay  to  glide. 
Instead  of  hallow'd  hill,  or  vocal  vale, 
Or  stream,  sweet-echoing  to  the  tuneful  tale ; 
Damp  dens  confin'd,  or  barren  deserts  spread, 
With  s]f)ectres  hafunt6<l,  and  the  Muses  fled  j 
Buins  in  pensive  emblerri  seem  to  ri.se, 
Aihd  all  was  djrrk,  or  wild,  to  Fancy's  eyes. 

But  harkl  a  gladdening  vo  ee  aH  nature  chcars ! 
Disperse,  yc  glooms !  a  day  of  joy  api>ears ! 
Hail,  happy  day ! — 'Twas  on  thy  e;lorious  mom, 
The  first,  the  fairest  of  her  sex  was  bum  ! 
How  swift  the  change !  Oild,  u-intery  sorrovps  fly  ! 
Where-e'cr  she  looks,  delight  snrromds  the  eye  ! 
Mild  shines  the  Sun,  the  wfxxllands  v.urble  rwmdl 
Tl«  vales  nwcet  echo,  sweet  the  rork^  re>ound  ! 
In  cordial  air,  soft  fragrance  fluats  nlonj: ; 
Each  scene  i'  verdure,  nnd  each  voice  is  song  I 

Shoot  from  yon  orb  divine,  ye  quickening  raysl 
Boundless,  like  her  benevolence,  ye  blaze  ! 
Soft  emblem*^  of  her  Unmty,  fall,  ye  showers  !1 
And  sweet  as^nrnJ,  ai^d  fair  unfold,  ye  flowers  I 
Ye  roses,  lilies,  vou  v.^  earliest  claim, 
In  whiteness,  and  in  fi-airrance,  match  her  fame  f 
'Tis  yours  to  fade,  to  fame  like  hers  is  due 
Undying  sweets,  and  bloom  for  ever  new. 
Ye  blossoms,  that  one  varied  landscape  rise. 
And  icnd  your  scentful  tribut«  to  the  ski«s ; 


Diffusive  like  yon  i^yal  fataiiches  smile, 
Grace  the  young  year,  and  glad  the  gratefiil  irfel  ' 
Attend,  ye  Muses!  mark  the  feather*d  quires  1 
Those  the  Spring  wakes,  as  you  the  queeii  ni6pired|^ 
O,  let  her  praise  for  e\'er  swell  your  song  ?  . 
Sweet  let  your  sacred  streams  the  notes  prolong, 
Clear,  and  more  clear,  through  all  my  laj^  refine^ 
And  there  let  heaven  and  her  reflected  shine  ! 

As,  when  chill  blights  firom  vernal  suns  retire^ 
Chearful  the  vegetative  world  a.«»pire. 
Put  forth  unfolding  blooms,  and  waving  try 
Th'  enlivening  influence  of  a  milder  sky  ; 
So  gives  her  birth  (like  yon  approaching  Springy 
The  land  to  flourish,  aiid  the  Muse  to  sing. 

Twas  thus,  Zenobia,  on  Palmyra's  throne,  ' 
In  learning,  beauty,  and  in  \irtue  shone  ! 
Beneath  her  rose,  Umginus,  in  thy  name. 
The  poet's,  critic*8,  and  the  patriot's  ftjme ! 
Is  there  (so  high  be  you,  great  princess,  praisM!)    ■ 
A  woe  unpitied,  or  a  wortli  unraisM  ^ 
Art  learns  to  soar  by  your  sweet  influence  taught>- 
In  life  well  cherished  ;  nor  in  death  forgot  r 
In  death  as  Die,  the  leamM  your  goodness  tell ! 
Witness  the  sacred  busts  of  Richmond's  cell  I 
Sages,  who  in  unfading  light  will  shine ; 
Who  grasp'd  at  science,  like  your  own,  divine! 

The  Muse,  who  hails  with  song  this  glorious  roon^ 
Now  looks  through  days,  thi'ough  months,  througlr 

years  unborn ; 
All  white  they  rise,  and  in  their  course  exprest 
A  king  by  kings  rever'd,  by  subjects  blest ! 
A  queen,  where-e'er  true  greatness  spreads  in  £une| 
Where  learning  towers  beyond  her  sex's  aim  j 
Where  pure  religion  no  extreme  can  touch, ' 
Of  faith  too  little,  or  of  zeal  too  much ; 
Where  these  behold,  as  on  this  bless'd  of  moms. 
What  love  protects  them,  and  what  worth  adorns^ 
Where-e'er  difl'usive  goodness  smiles,  a  queen 
Still  prais'd  with  rapture,  as  with  wonder  seen! 

.See  nations  round,  of  every  wish  possest ! 
Life  in  each  eye,  and  joy  in  every  breast  ? 
Shall  I,  on  what  I  lightly  touch'd,  explain  } 
Shall  I  (vain  thought !)  attempt  the  finish'd  straiaT 
No ! — let  the  poet  stop  unequal  lays, 
Aod  to  the  just  historian  yiel4  your  praisew- 
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1 5  Tonth  no  parent  nurs'd  my  mfaM  wog^ 
Twas  mine  to  be  inspir'd  alone  by  wrongs ; 
Wrongs,  that  with  life  their  fierce  attack  begii^ 
Drank  infant  tears,  and  still  pursue  the  man. 
Life  scarce  is  life— Dejection  all  is  mhife ; 
The  power,  that  loves  in  lonely  shades  to  pilie^ 
Of  fading  cheek,  of  undated  vi^fWs ; 
Whose  weaken 'd  eyes  the  rays  of  hope  rcfUstf. 
'Tis  mine  the  m^n,  inhuman  pVMe  to' find-; 
Who  shuns  th'  oppress'd,  t6  fortime  ody  kinflj 
Wliose  pity  's  hisuh,  and-whos©  cM*  respccfr' 
Is  k€«n  as  5corn,  ui^generous  as  ne^lact.. 
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Void  of  bon^yolenl,  obb1(ia;  grace, 
t5v'n  dubious  friendship  half  averts  his  face. 
Thus  sunk  in  sickness,  thus  with  woes  opprest. 
How  shall  the  fire  awake  within  my  breast  ? 
How  shall  the  Muse  her  flajrging  pinions  raise  ? 
How  tune  her  Voice  to  Carolina's  praise  ? 
From  jarrinjT  thought  lio  tuneful  raptures  flow ; 
These  with  Wtr  deys  and  g;t:ntle  seasons  glow  : 
Such  give  alone  sweet  Philomel  to  sing. 
And  Philomel  's  the  poet  of  the  Sprinir. 

But  soft,  ftiy  soul !  see  yon  celestial  light ! 
Before  whose  lambent  lustre  breaks  the  night. 
It  g^lads  me  like  the  morning  clad  in  dews. 
And  beams  revivinsf  from  the  vernal  Muse : 
Inspiring  joyous  peace,  'tis  she  !  'tis  she  ! 
A  stranger  long  tu  misery  ami  me. 

Her  verdant  mantle  gracefully  declioM, 
And,  flower-em broider'd,-  as  it  varies,  shines. 
To  form  her  garland,  Zephyr,  from  his  wing, 
Throws  the  first  flowers  and  foliajre  of  the  Spring, 
Her  looks  how  lovely  !  health  and  joy  have  lent 
Bloom  to  her  cheek,  and  to  her  brow  content. 
Behold,  sweet-beaming  her  ctherial  eyes  ! 
Soft  as  the  Pleiades  o'er  the  dewy  skies. 
She  blunts  the  point  of  care,  alleviates  woes, 
And  pours  the  balm  of  comfort  and  repose  ; 
Bids  the  heajt  yield  to  virtue's  silent  call, 
And  shows  ambition's  sons  mere  children  all ; 
Who  hunt  for  toys  which  please  with  tinsel  shine  ; 
For  which  they  squabble,  and  for  which  they  pine. 
Oh  !  hear  her  voice,  more  mellow  than  the  gale, 
That  hreath'd  thro'  shepherd's  pipe  enchants  the  vade ! 
Hark  !  she  invites  from  city  smoke  and  noise, 
Vapours  impure,  and  from  impurer  joys; 
From  various  evils,  that,  with  rage  combin'd, 
tJntune  the  body,  and  pollute  the  mind  : 
From  crouds,  to  whom  no  social  faith  belongs. 
Who  tread  one  circle  of  deceit  and  wrongs ; 
With  whom  politeness  is  but  civil  guile» 
And  laws  oppress,  exeiled  by  the  vile. 
To  this  opposed  the  Muse  presents  the  scene  5 
Where  sylvan  plea^^ures  ever  smile  serene  ; 
Pleasures  that  emulate  the  blest  above, 
Health,  innocence,  and  peace,  the  Muse,  and  love  j 
Pleasures  that  ravish,  while  alternate  wrought 
By  friendly  converse,  and  abstracted  thought. 
These  sooth  my  throbbing  breast.    No  loss  I  mourn; 
Though  both  firom  riches  ai»d  from  grandeur  torn. 
Weep  I  a  cruel  mother  ?  No — I  've  seen. 
From  Heaven,  a  pitying,  a  maternal  queen. 
One  gave  me  hie;  but  would  no  comfort  grant; 
*5lie  more  than  life  resum'd  by  giving  want 
Would  she  the  being  which  she  gave  destroy  ? 
My  queen  gives  life,  and  bids  me  hope  for  joy. 
Honours  and  wealth  I  cheerfully  resign  : 
If  competence,  if  learned  ease  he  mine  ' 
If  I  by  mental,  heartfelt  joys  be  fir'd, 
/ml  in  the  vale  by  all  the  Muse  inspir'd  ' 

Here  cease  tny  plaint-^See  yon  enlivening  <w*cnes ! 
Child  of  the  Spring  !  behold  the  best  of  queens  I 
Softness  and  beauty  rose  this  heavenly  mom, 
I>awn'd  wisdon,  and  benevolence  was  bum. 
Joy,  o'er  a  people,  m  her  influence  rose  ; 
Like  that  which  Spring  o'er  rural  nature  throws. 
War  to  ti>e  peaceful  pipe  resigns  his  rpar, 
And  breaks  his  billows  on  some  distant  ^hore. 
Domestic  discqrd  sinks  beneath  her  smile,  ^ 
4Bd  arts,  and  iLrade^  and  pleoty,  f  lad  th«  isl?. 


?^ 


Lo  !  industry  surreys  with -feasted  eyps, 
His  due  reward,  a  plenteous  harvest  ride  ! 
Nor  (taught  by  commerce)  joys  In  that  afon6  ; 
But  sees  the  harvest  of  a  hybrid  his  o!wn. 
Hence  thy  just  praise,  thou  mild;  majestitJ  Thames  \ 
Rich  river  I  richer  than  Pactolus*  streams  ! 
Than  those  renown'd  of  yore,  by  poeti  roll'd 
O'er  intermingled*  pearls,  and  sands  of  gold. 
How  glorious  thou,  when  from  old  ocean's  unv 
Loaded  with  India's  wealth,  thy  waves  witurn ! 
Alive  thy  banks !  along  each  bordering  line. 
High  cultur'^l  blooms,  inviting  villas  thine  : 
And  while  around  ten  thousand  beauties  glow. 
These  still  o'er  those  redoubling  lustre  throw. 

"  Come  then"  (so  whisper'd  the  indulgent  "MuseJ 
*'Gjinethen,  in  Richmond  groves  thy  sorrows  lose* 
Come  then,  and  hymn  this  day !  The  pleasing  scent 
Shows,  in  each  view,  the  genms  of  thy  queen, " 
Hear  Nature  whispering  in  the  breeze  her  song  ! 
Hear  her  sweet  warbling  through  the  feather'^ 
throng  !  .         ' 

Come  !  with  the  warbling  world  thy  notes  unite,    * 
And  with  the  vegetative  smile  delight ! 
Sure  such  a  scene  and  song  will  soon  restore 
Lost  quiet,  and  give  bliss  unknown  before ; 
Receive  it  grateful,  and  adore,  when  given, 
The  goodness  of  thy  parent  queen,  and  Heaven  ? 

"  With  me  each  private  virtue  lifts  the  voice  |    ' 
While  public  spirit  bids  a  land  rejoice  : 
O'er  all  thy  queen's  benevolence  descends. 
And  wide  o'er  all  her  vital  light  extends. 
As  winter  softens  into  spring,  to  you 
•  Blooms  fortune's  season,  through  her  smile,  anefwfj^^' 
Still  for  past  bounty^  let  new  lays  impart 
The  sweet  efi'usions  of  a  grateful  heart ! 
Cast  throujfh  the  telescope  of  hope  your  eye  I 
There  goodness  infinite,  supreme,  descry  ! 
From  him  that  ray  of  virtue  stream'd  on  Earth, 
Which  kindled  Carolipe's  bright  s  ^ul  to  birth. 
Behold  !   he  spreads  one  universal  spring  ! 
Mortals,  transform'd  to  angels,  then  shall  sing  ; 
Oppression  then  shall  fly  with  want  and  shame. 
And  blessing  and  existence  be  the  same  I'* 
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Lo !  the  mild  Sun  salutes  the  opening  Spring, 
And  gladdening  Nature  calls  the  Muse  to  smg  5 
Gay  chirp  the  birds,  the  bloomy  sweet**  exhale. 
And  health,  and  song,  and  fragrance  fill  the  gale#  • 
Yet,  mildest  suns,  to  me  arc  pain  severe. 
And  mnsic'sf  self  is  discord  to  my  ear ! 
I,  jocund  Spring,  unsympathizing,  see. 
And  health,  that  comes  to  all,  comes  not  to  me. 
Dear  health  once  fled,  what  spirits  can  I  find  ! 
What  solace  meet,  when  fled  my  peace  of  mmd  ? 
From  absent  books  what  studious  hint  d«vi?e  ? 
From  absent  friends,  what  aid  to  thought  can  rits  ? 
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A  gemns  whiper^d  in  iriy  cat--**  Go  seek 
Some  man  of  state  ! — ^Tbe  Muse  your  wrongs  may 

speak." 
But  will  such  listen  to  the  pltfintire  strain  ? 
'hie  happy  seldom  heed  the  Unhappy's  pain. 
To  wealth,  to  honohrs,  wherefore  was  1  born  ? 
Why  left  to  povCTty,  repulse,  and  soom  ? 
Why  was  I  form'd  of  elogant  desires  f 
Thought,  which  beyond  a  vulgar  flight  awpires  ! 
Why,  by  the  proud,  and  wicked,  crushed  to  earth  ? 
Better  the  day  of  death,  than  day  of  birth  f 

Thug  1  exclaim  d :  a  little  cherub  sn^I'd  ;  [child  ! 
•*  Hope,  I  am  caird"(said  he),  "  a  beaten -bom 
Wrongs  sure  jr'W  have ;  complain  yoo  justly  may  ; 
But  let  wild  sorrow  whirl  not  thought  away  ! 
No — trust  to  honour  !  that  you  ne'er  will  stain 
From  peerage-blood,  which  fires  yom-  filial  vein. 
Trust  more  to  Providence  I  from  me  i»e'er  swerve  ! 
Once  to  distrust,  is  never  to  deserve. 
Did  not  this  day  a  Carulide  disclose  ? 
I  promised  at  her  birth,  and  blessing  rose  f 
(Blessing,  o'er  all  the  lettered  worM  to  shine, 
in  knowledge  clear,  beneficence  divine  !) 
^1s  hers  as  mine,  to  chase  away  despair  ; 
Woe  undeserved  is  her  peculiar  care* 
Her  bright  benevolence  sends  me  to  grief: 
On  want  sheds  bounty,  and  on  wrong  relief.** 

Then  calm-ey'd  Patience,  bom  of  angel-kind, 
Open'd  a  dawn  of  comfort  on  my  mind. 
With  her  came  Fortitude  of  god-like  air  ! 
These  arm  to  conquer  ills ;  at  least  to  bear : 
Arm'd  thus,  my  queen,  wbife  wayward  fates  ordain, 
yiy  life  to  lengthen,  but  to  lenrtlion  pain  ; 
Your  bard,  his  sorrows  with  a  smile  endures  ;  ■ 
Since  to  be  wretched  w,  to  be  made  yours. 
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Ye  spirits  bright,  that  ether  rove, 

That  breathe  the  vernal  soul  of  love ; 

Bid  health  descend  in  bail  my  dews. 

And  life  in  every  gale  diffuse ; 
That  pr'ive  the  fiowers  to  shine,  the  birds  to  sing  j 
Oh,  glad  this  natal  day,  the  prime  of  Spring  I 

The  virgin  snow-drop  first  appi'ars, 

Her  goWen  head  the  crocus  rears. 

The  flowery  tribe,  prt>fuse  and  gay. 

Spread  to  the  «<jft,  inviting  ray. 
So  aits  shall  bloom  by  Carolina's  smile, 
So  shall  Imt  fame  waft  fragrance  o'er  the  isle. 

The  warblers  various,  sweet  and  clear, 

Fnmi  bloomy  sprays  salute  the  year. 

0  Muse,  awake  !   ascend  and  sing  ! 
Hail  the  fair  rival  of  tlie  Spring  ! 

To  wtKxlland  h<»nours  woodland  hymns  belong; 
To  her,  the  pride  of  art** !  the  Mnse's  song. 

KukI,  as  of  late  her  clement  sway. 

The  season  shells  a  tepid  ray. 

1  lie  stonns  of  Boreas  rave  no  more  ; 
Th«  sWiuw  of  factiou  ci.«ise  to  roar. 


At  Teroal  suns  as  wmtery  tempwfa  dei#». 
She,  lovely  p(»wer1  tmiles  facxkfn  inlOpeacer 
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Orr  has  the  Muse,  on  this  dtsti'iguish'd  day^ 
Tun'd  to  glad  harmony  the  verii  il  lay  ; 
But,  O  lamented  change !  the  lay  must  flow 
Prom  grateful  rapture  now  to  grateful  woe. 
She|  to  this  day  who  joyous  lustre  g^ve, 
Dt^sci'wb  for  ever  to  the  silent  grave. 
She,  bom  at  once  to  charm  us  and  to  mend. 
Of  hunian  race  the  pattern  and  the  fnend. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  se^'crely  kind, 
To  check  the  rash  or  prompt  the  better  mind. 
Parents  shall  learn  from  her,  and  thus  shall  dii# 
Fi'om  fliial  love  alone  a  filial  awe. 
Who  seek  in  avmice  wisdom^s  art  to  sate ; 
Who  often  squander,  yet  who  never  gave ; 
Prom  her  these  knew  the  righteous  meah  to  find, 
And  the  mild  virtue  stole  on  half  mankind. 
The  lavish  now  caught  frugal  wisdom's  lore; 
Yet  still,  the  more  they  sav'd,  bestow*d  the  vaatt* 
Now  tnisers  learned  at  otlnrrs  woes  to  melt. 
And  saw  ainl  wonder'd  at  the  cbaiif^  they  feft. 
The  jcenerous,  when  on  her  fhey  tumM  their  riew, 
The  generous  ev'n  themselves  more  generous  grew, 
Learn'd  the  shunn'd  haunts  of  bhame>fec'd  want  W 

trace ; 
To  gowlness,  delicacy,  adding  grace. 
11ie  conscious  cheek  no  rising  blush  coafe9s*d. 
Nor  dv%e1t  one  thought  to  pain  the  modest  breast) 
Kind  and  more  kind  did  thus  her  bounty  shower, 
And  knew  no  limit  birt  a  bounded  power. 
Tfiis  truth  the  widow's  sighs,  alas !  proclaim ; 
For  this  the  orplian's  tears  embalm  herfimte. 
The  wise  beheld  her  learning's  sannnit  gain. 
Yet  never  giddy  grow,  nor  ever  vain : 
But  on  one  science  point  a  stedfiist  eye. 
That  science — how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

Say,  Memory,  while  to  thy  grateful  sight 
Arise  her  virtues  in  unfading  fight. 
What  joys  were  ours,  what  sorrows  now  rema&i 
Ah !  how  sublime  the  bliss !  how  deep  the  pam !. 

And  thou,  bright  princes^,  seated  now  on  higl^ 
Next  one,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  sky, 
MTiosc  warm -ff  It  love  is  to  all  beings  knowi^ 
Thy  sister  Charity  !  next  her  thy  throne  j 
See  at  thy  tomb  the  Virtues  weeping  fie  I 
There  in  dumb  sorrow  seem  the  Art^  todit. 
So  were  the  Sun  o'er  otlier  orbs  to  blaze, 
And  from  our  world,  like  thee,  withdraw  bis  ny!^ 
No  more  to  visit  where  he  W«utdM  before,    . 
All  life  mast  cease  and  Nature  be  no  more. 
Yet  shall  the  Muse  a  heavenly  height  e^say 
Beyond  the  weakness  iiux*4  with  DMMtal  cky^ 
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Beyond  the  loss,  which,  though  she  bleeds  to  see. 
Though  ne*er  to  be  redeem*d,  the  liiss  of  thee  1 
Beyood  ev*n  this«  she  hails  with  joyous  lay, 
lliy  better  birth,  thy  first  true  natal  day ; 
A  day,  that  sees  tliee  burne,  beyond  the  tomb, 
To  endless  health,  to  youth's  eternal  bloom  ; 
Burne  to  the  mighty  dead,  the  souls  sublime 
<>f  e\-ery  famous  age,  and  ewry  clime  5 
To  goodne^  fixM  by  truth*s  unvarying  laws. 
To  blijis  tiiat  knows  no  period,  knows  no  pauser— 
Sare  when  thine  eye,  from  yonder  pure  seretie. 
Sheds  a  soft  eye  on  this  our  gloom  v  scene. 

With  me  now  liberty  and  learning  mourn. 
From  all  relief,  like  thy  lov'd  consort,  torn ; 
For  where  can  prince  or  pec^Ie  hope  relief, 
When  each  contend  to  be  supreme  in  grief? 
60  vy»d  thy  virtues,  that  could  point  the  way, 
So  well  to  govern ;  yet  so  well  obey. 

Deign  one  look  more  !  ah  !  see  thy  consort  dear 
Wishing  all  hearts,  except  his  own,  to  cheer, 
Lo  !  still  he  bids  thy  wanted  bounty  flow 
To  weeping  families  of  worth  and  woe- 
He  stops  ail  tears,  however  fost  they  rise. 
Save  those  that  still  must  fall  from  ^rrateful  eyes. 
And,  spite  of  griefs  that  ro  usurp  his  mind, 
Still  watches  o*er  the  welfiire  of  mankind. 

Father  of  those,  whose  rights  thy  care  defends. 
Still  most  their  own,  when  most  their  sovereign's 

friends ; 
Then  chiefly  brave,  from  bondage  chiefly  free. 
When  most  ihey  trust,  when  most  they  copy  thee ; 
Ah  I   let  the  lowest  of  thy  sutjects  pay 
His  honest  heart-felt  tributary  lay ; 
In  anguish  happy,  if  permitted  here, 
One  sigh  to  vent,  to  drop  one  virtuous  tear ; 
Happier,  if  pardon'd,  should  he  wildly  moaq, 
404  with  a  monarch's  sorrow  mix  his  owii, 
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Of  reservoirs,  and  their  use  ;  of  draining  fens,  and 
building  bridges,  cuttmg  canals,  repairing  har- 
bours, and  (topping  inundations,  making  rivet-s 
navigable,  buildmg  light-houses;  of  a^nculture, 
gardening,  and  planting  for  the  noblest  uses ;  of 
commerce  $  of  public  roads;  of  public  build- 
ings, viz.  squares,  streets,  mansions,  palaces, 
courts  of  justice,  senate-houses,  theatres,  hospi- 
tals, churches,  colleges ;  the  variety  of  worthies 
Moduced  by  the  latter ;  of  colonies,  the  slave- 
ftrade  censured,  &c. 

Great  Hope  of  Britain ! — Here  the  Muse  essays 
A  theme,  «bich,  to  attempt  alone,  is  praise, 
pe  her's  a  zeal  of  Public  Spirit  known  ! 
4  princely  zeftl !—  »  spirit  all  your  own ! 


Where  nevvr  Science  beamM  a  friendly  ray. 
Where  one  vast  blank  neglected  I^atnre  lay ; 
From  Public  Spirit  there,  by  arts  employ'o,' 
Creation,  varying,  glads  the  cheerless  void,  -    * 

Hail,  Arts!  where  safety,  treasure, and  delight. 
On  land,  on  wave,  in  wondrous  worics  units  1 
Those  wondrous  works,  O  Muse  I  tuocessive  raiia^ 
And  pmnt  their  worth,  their  dignity,  and  praise  I 

What  though  no  streams,  magnificently  play'd. 
Rise  a  proud  column,  h\i  a  grand  cascade ; 
Through  nether  pipes,  which  nobler  use  renowpSi- 
Lo  1  ductile  rivuleU  visit  distant  towns  ( 
Now  vanish  fens,  whence  vapours  rise  np  more. 
Whose  agueish  iuHuence  tainted  heaven  before^ 
The  solid  isthmus  sinks  a  watery  space. 
And  wonders,  in  new  state,  at  naval  gface. 
Where  the  flood  deepening  rolls,  or  wide  extends. 
From  road  to  road  yon  arch,  connective  bends: 
Where  ports  were  cbok'd;  where  mounds,  in  vain, 

arose  j 
There  harbours  open,  and  there  breaches  close  i 
To  keels,  obedient,  spreads  each  liquid  plain. 
And  bulwark  moles  repel  the  boisterobs  main. 
When  the  sunk  Sun  no  homeward  sail  befriends. 
On  the  rock's  brow  the  Ught-house  kind  ascends. 
And  from  the  shoaly,  o'er  the  gulfy  way. 
Points  to  the  pilot's  eye  the  warning  ray. 

Count  still,  my  Muse  (to  count,  what  MosQ  can 
cease?) 
The  works  of  Public  Spirit,  freedom,  peace ! 
Hy  them  shall  plants,  in  forests,  reach  the  skies; 
Then  lose  their  leafy  pride,  and  navies  rise. 
(Navies,  which  to  invasive  foes  explain. 
Heaven  throws  not  round  us  rocks  and  seas  in  vain)  : 
The  sail  of  commerce  in  each  sky  aspires. 
And  property  assures  what  toil  acquires. 

Who  digs  the  mine  or  quarry,  digs  with  glee; 
No  slave  ! — His  option  and  his  gain  are  free  : 
Him  the  same  laws  the  s^u^e  protection  yield. 
Who  plows  the  furrow,  or  who  owns  the  field. 

Unlike,  where  tyranny  the  rod  maintains 
O'er  turfless,  leafless,  and  uncultur'd  plains, 
Here  herbs  of  food  and  physic  plenty  showers. 
Gives  fruits  to  blush,  and  colours  various  flowers. 
Where  sands  or  stony  wilds  once  starv'd  the  year. 
Laughs  the  green  lawn,  and  nods  the  golden  ear : 
White  shine  the  fleecy  race,  which  fate  shall  doom 
The  feast  of  life,  the  treasure  of  the  loom. 

On  plains  now   bare  sh^l  gardens  wave  their 
groves; 
While  settling  songsters  woo  their  featherM  loves. 
Where  pathless  woods  no  grateful  openings  knew. 
Walks  tempt  the  step,  and  vistas  court  the  view. 
Sae  the  parterre  confess  expansive  day ; 
The  grot,  elusive  of  the  noon-tide  ray. 
Up  yon  green  slope  a  length  of  terrace  lies. 
Whence  gradual  landscapes  fade  in  distant  skiea. 
Now  the  blue  lake  reflected  heaven  displays  ; 
Now  darkens,  regularly-wild,  the  maze. 
Urns,  obelisks,  fianes,  statues  intervene ; 
Now  centre,  now  commence,  or  end  the  scene, 
Lo,  proud  alcoves  !  lo,  soft  sequestered  bowecs  1 
Retreats  of  social,  or  of  studious  hours  1 
Rank  above  rank  here  shapely  greens  ascend  ; 
There  others  natively-grotesque  depend. 
The  rude,  the  delicate,  immingled  tell 
How  Art  would  Nature,  Nature  Art  excel ; 
And  how,  while  these  tl»eir  rival  charms  impart; 
Art  brightens  Nature,  Nature  brightens  Axt, 
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Thus^  in  the  rafious,  yet  harmonions  space, 
Blend  order,  symmetry,  and  force,  and  grace. 
Whem-the^  ftwn  Public  Spirft  smile,  we  see 
Tree-opening  gates;  and  bowciy  pleasures  free ; 
F  'r  sure  grreat  souls  one  truth  can  never  miss, 
Bliss  not  comraonicated  is  not  bliss. 

ThuS  Public  Spirit,  libertj',  and  peace. 
Carve,  build,  and  plant,  and  give  the  land  increase, 
F»oin  peasant  hands  imperial  works  arise. 
And  British  hence  with  Roman  grandeur  vies  ; 
Not  grandeur  that  in  pompous  whim  appears, 
That  levels  hills,  that  vales  to  mountains  rears  ^ 
Tllkt  alters  Nature's  regulated  grace, 
Meaning  to  decl^,  but  destin'd  to  deface. 
Though  no  proud  gates,  with  China's  taught  to  vie, 
Magnificently  useless  strike  the  eye ; 
(Useless,  where  rocks  a  surer  barrier  lend, 
"Where  seas  encircle,  and  where  fleets  defend  ;) 
What  though  no  arch  of  triumph  is  assign'd 
To  laureVd  pride,  whose  sword  has  thinn*d  mankind  ; 
Though  no  vast  wall  extends  from  coast  to  coast, 
Ijlo  pyramid  aspires,  sublimely  lost ; 
Yet  the  safe  road  through  rocks  shall  winding  tend, 
And  the  firm  caiseway  o'er  the  clays  ascend. 
IiO<  stately  streets,  lo  !  ample  squares  invite 
The  salutaiy  gale,  that  breathes  delight, 
I^ !  structures  mark  the  charitable  s<:>il 
For  casual  ill,  maim'd  valour,  feeble  toil 
"Worn  out  with  care,  infirmity,  and  age ; 
The  life  here  entering,  quitting  there  the  stage  r 
The  babe  of  lawless  birth,  doom'd  else  to  moan, 
To  starve  or  bleed  for  errours  not  his  own  ! 
Let  the  frail  mother  *scape  the  fame  dcfil'd. 
If  from  the  murdering  mother  'scape  the  child  ! 
Oh  !  guard  his  yr-Hh  from  sin's  alluring  voice  ; 
From  deeds  of  dire  necessity,  not  choice  ! 
His  grateful  hand,  thQs  never  harmful  known. 
Shall  on  the  public  welftire  build  his  own. 

Thus  worthy  crafts,  which  low-born  life  divide, 
<Tive  towns  their  opulence,  and  courts  their  pride. 
Sacred  ti>  pleasure  structures  rise  elate. 
To  that  still  worthy  of  the  wise  and  great 
Saered  to  pleasure  then  shall  piles  ascend  ? 
They  shall — when  pleasure  and  instruction  blend. 
Let  theatres  firom  Public  Spir  t  shine  ! 
Such  theatres,  as,  Athens,  once  were  thine  ! 
See!  the  gay  Muse  of  pointed  wit  possest, 
Who  makes  the  virtuous  laugh,  the  decent  jest ; 
■  Wliat  though  she  mock,  she  mocks  with  honest  aim. 
And  laughs  each  favourite  folly  into  shame, 
With  liberal  light  tlie  tragic  charms  the  ajre : 
In  solemn -training  robes  she  fills  the  sta;re  ; 
There  human  nature,  mark'd  in  difi'ercnt  Hues, 
Alive  in  character  distinctly  shines. 
Quick  passions  change  alternate  on  her  face; 
Her  diction  nmsic,  as  her  action  grace. 
Instant  we  catch  her  terrour-giving  cares. 
Pathetic  sighs,  and  pity  moving  tears ; 
Instant  we  catch  her  generous  glow  of  soul. 
Till  one  great  striking  moral  crowns  the  whole. 

Hence  in  warm  youth,  by  scenes  of  virtue  taught, 
Honour  exalts,  and  love  expands  the  thought ! 
Hence  pity,  to  peculiar  grief  assign'd, 
Crows  wide  Ix'ncvolince  to  all  mankind. 

Where  various  cditice  the  land  renowns 
There  Public  Spirit  plans,  exalts,  and  crowns. 
She  eheers  the  mansion  with  the  spacious  hall, 
Bids  painting  live  along  thV  stori*^  wall, 
Seated,  she  smiling  eyes  th'  unclosing  donr» 
Aad  much  she  wclcouics  all,  but  most  the  poor ; 


She  turns  the  pillar,  or  the  arcfi  sihe  b«ods. 
The  choir  she  lengthens,  or  the  choir-cxtcndi; 
She  i-ears  the  tower,  whose  height  the  heatens  admire ^ 
She  rears,  she  rounds,  she  points  the  listemng  spire  j 
At  her  comipand  the  college-toofs  ascend 
(For  Public  Spirit  still  is  leahiing's  friend). 
Stupendous  piles,  which  useful  pomp  compleatE 
Thus  rise  Religion's  and- thus  I.,<saming*8  seats 
There  moral  truth  and  holy  science  spring, 
And  give  the  sage  to  teach,  the  bard  to  wng  ; 
I'here  some  di  aw  healtfafrom  herbs  and  nuneral  vdm, 
Some  search  the  systems  of  the  heavenly  plains  ( 
Some  call  from  history  past  tinnes  to  view,      / 
And  others  trace  old  laws,  and  sketch  out  new ; 
Thence  saving  rights  by  legislators  plann"d. 
And  guardian  patriots  thence  inspire  the  land. 

Now  grant,  ye  powers,  one  great,  one  fond  desire, 
And,  granting,  bid  a  new 'Whitehall  aspire  I 
Far  let  it  lead,  by  well  pleas'd  Thames  snrrey'd. 
The  swelling  arch,  and  stately  colonnade ; 
Bids  courts  of  justice,  senate- chambers  join. 
Till  various  all  in  one  proud  work  combine! 
But  now  be  all  the  generous  goddess  seen. 
When  most  diffus'd«he  shines,  and  inoM  benign! 
Ye  sons  of  misery,  attract  her  view  ! 
Ye  sallow,  hollow-eyed,  and  meagr^  ofew! 
Such  high  perfection  have  our  arts  attaint. 
That  now  few  sons  of  toil  our  arti  demaud  ? 
Then  to  the  public,  to  itself,  we  fear, 
Kv'n  willing  imlustry  grows  useless  here. 
Are  we  too  populous  at  length  confeas'd, 
From  confluent  strangers  refiig'd  and  redress'd  ? 
Has  war  so  long  withdrawn  his  barbarous  train. 
That  jjeace  o'erstocks  us  with  the  sons  of  men  ? 
So  long  has  plag'.ie  left  pure  the  ambient  air. 
That  want  must  prey  on  thoic  disca.se  would  span?  ? 
Hence  beauteous  wretches  (Iwauty's  fiml  disgrace!) 
Though  bom  the  pride,  the  shame  of  human  race  j 
Fair  wretches  hence,  who  nightly  streets  annoy. 
Live  but  themselves  and  others  to  destroy. 
Hence  robbers  rise,  to  theft,  to  murder  prone. 
First  driven  by  -.ant,  from  ha  bit  desperate  gn>«ii; 
Hence  for  ow'd  trifles  oft  our  jajls  contain 
(Torn  fr  m  mankind)  a  miserable  train  ; 
Tom  from,  in  spite  of  Nature's  tenderest  cries, 
Parental,  filial,  and, connubial  ties  : 
The  trader,  when  on  every  side  dlstrest, 
Heuce  flies  to  what  expedient  frauds  suggest; 
To  pmp  his  questional  credit's  tottering  state, 
(It.hers  he  first  involves  to  share  his  fete ; 
rhen  for  mean  refuge  must  self^xil'd  roam 
N'ever  to  hope  a  friend,  nor  find  a  home. 

This  Public  Spirit  sees,  she  sees  and  feels  f 
Her  breast  the  throb,  her  eye  the  tnar  reveals ; 
(riie  patriot  throb  that  beats,  the  tear  that  flows 
For  others'  welfare,  and  for  others*  woes)—! 
**  And  what  can  I"  (she  said)  "  to  cure  their  grief? 
Shall  I  or  point  out  death,  or  point  relief? 
Forth  shall  I  lead  them  to  some  happier  soil, 
To  conquest  lead  them,  and  enrich  witii  spoil  ? 
Bid  them  convulse  a  workl,  make  Nature  grxMiOt 
And  spill,  in  shedding  others  blood,  their  ova? 
No,  no — such  wars  do  thou.  Ambition,  wage  1 
(io  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage  I 
Whole  nations  to  depopulate  is  thine ; 
To  people,  culture,  and  protect,  be  mtne ! 
Then  range  the  world,  Discovery !— 5lraiflrtliee«i 
O'er  seas,  o'er  Libya's  sands,  and  Zeml>la*s  snow  j 
He  settles  where  kind  rays  till  now  have  swMTd  .  • 
(Vain  smile! j  on  some  lux^riaat  houseka  viU^ 
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^  Row  many  tons  fif  want  might  here  enjoy 

What  Nature  gives  for  age  but  to  destroy  ? 
■  •*  Blush,  blush,  O  Sun'*  (she  cries)  "  here  ▼ainly 
To  rise,  to  set,  to  roll  the  seasons  round !      [fouiid, 
Shall  heaven  di^il  in  dews,  descend  in  rain, 
From  earpi  (rush  ibunlains,  rivers  flow — ^In  vain  ? 
There  shall  the  wa^ry  fives  in  myriads  stray, 
And  be,  to  be  alone  each  other's  prey  ? 
Unsought  shall  here  the  teeming  quarries  own 
The  various  species  of  mechanic  btone  ? 
From  structure  this^  from  sc^ulpture  that  confine  ? 
Shall  rocks  forbid  the  latent  gem  to  shine  ? 
Shall  mines,  obedient,  aid  no  artist's  care, 
Kor  give  the  martial  sword,  and  peaceful  share  ? 
Ah  !  shall  th^y  never  precious  urc  unfold, 
To  smile  in  silver,  or  to  tfame  in  gold  ? 
Shall  here  the  v(»getable  world  alone, 
For  joys,  for  vaiious  virtues,  rest  unknown  ? 
While  food  and  physic,  plants  and  herbn  supply, 
Hert  must  thev  shoot  alone  to  bloom  and  die  ? 
Khali  fruits,  which  none  but  brutal  eyes  survey, 
Untouched  grow  ripe,  untasted  drop  away  ? 
Shall  here  th'  irrational,  the  savage  kind, 
Lord  it  o'er  stores  by  Heaven  for  man  design'd^ 
Am}  trample  what  mild  suas  benignly  raise, 
Millie  man  must  lose  the  use,  and  Heaven  the  praise  ? 
Shall  it  then  be  ?'*— (Indignant  here  she  rcse. 
Indignant,  yet  humane,  her  bosom  glows) — 
"  Ko!  By  each  honour'd  Grecian,  Rouiau  name^ 
By  men  for  virtue  deify'd  by  fame, 
Who  peopled  lands,  who  model'd  infant  state. 
And  then  bade  empire  be  maturely  great ; 
By  these  I  swear  (be  witness  earth  and  skies !) 
Fair  Order  here  shall  from  Confusion  hnc. 
Kapt,  I  a  ftiture  colony  survey  ? 
Come  then,  ye  sons  of  Misery  !  come  away  ! 
l,et  those,  whose  sorrows  fn)m  neglect  are  known 
(Here  taught,  com|Kird,  empowered)  neglect  atone ! 
Let  those  e»ijoy,  who  never  merit  woes, 
In  youth  th'  industrious  wish,  in  age  repose  ! 
Allotted  acres  (no  reluctant  soil) 
Shall  prompt  tlieir  industry,  and  pay  their  toil. 
Let  families,  long  strangers  U)  delight, 
Whom  wayward  Fate  dispcrs'd,  by  me  unite  ; 
Here  live  enjoying  life j  sec  plenty,  peace ; 
Their  lands  increasing  as  their  sons  increase. 
As  Nature  yet  is  fouml,  in  leafy  irlades. 
To  intermix  the  walks  with  lijihts  and  shades  ; 
Or  as  with  good  and  ill,  in  chequer'd  strife. 
Various  the  goddess  colours  huinasi  life  : 
So,  in  this  fertile  clime,  if  yet  are  sten 
Moors,  marshes,  cliffs,  by  turns  to  int<*rvene  ; 
Where  clifis,  moors,  marshes,  desolate  the  view, 
Where  haunts  the  bittern,  and  where  screams  the 

mew ; 
Where  prowls  tlie  wolf,  where  roll'd  the  serpent  lies. 
Shall  solemn  fanes  and  halls  of  justice  rise, 
And  towns  shall  open  (all  of  structure  fair  !) 
To  brightening  prospects,  awl  to  purest  air ; 
Frequented  pjrts,  aud  vineyards  green  succeed. 
And  flocks  increasing  whiten  all  the  mead. 
On  science  science,  arts  on  arts  refine ; 
On  these  from  high  all  Heaven  shall  smiling  shine. 
And  Public  Spirit  here  a  people  show, 
Free,  numerous,  pleas'd,  and  busy  all  below. 

"  Learn,  future  natives  of  this  promised  land. 
What  your  forefathers  ow'd  my  saving  hand  ! 
Learn,  when  deispajr  such  sudden  bliss  shall  soe, 
^cb  blisi  fxmx  4une  fruta  Oglethorpe  or  me  I 


Do  you  the  neighbouring  Jblaifieless  Indian  f^dy 
Culture  what  he  neglects,  notfiis  invade. 
Dare  not,  oh  dare  not,  with  ambitions  riewg 
Force  or  demand  subjection  never  due. 
Let,  by  my  specious  name,  no  tyrants  rise* 
And'  cfy,  while  they  enslave,  they  civilize  t 
Know,  Liberty  and  I  are  still  the  same. 
Congenial ! — ever  mingling  flame  with  flame  I 
Why  must  I'Afi-ic's  sable  children  see 
Vended  fur  slaves,  though  fbrm'd  by  Natar»  fcei^ 
The  namelevs  tortures  cruel  minds  invent. 
Those  to  subject,  whom  Nature  equal  meant } 
If  tliese  you  dare  (albeit  unjust  success 
Empowers  you  now  unpunls'd  to  oppress) 
Revolvihg  empire  yon  and  your's  may  doom 
(Rome  all  subdued,  yet  Vandals  vanquisb'd  Romel 
Yes,  empire  may  revolve,  give  them  the  day. 
And  yoke  may  yoke,  and  blood  may  blood  r^pay^** 

Thus  (ah  !  how  fkr  unequai'd  by  my  lays, 
(Jnskiird  the  heart  to  melt,  or  mind  to  t^iae). 
Sublime,  benevolent,  deep,  sweetly  clear. 
Worthy  a  Thomson's  Muse,  a  Frederic's  ear. 
Thus  spoke  the  Goddess.     Tlius  I  faintly  telj 
In  what  lov'd  works  Heaven  gives  her  to  exceU 
But  who  her  sons,  that,  to  her  interest  true, 
Conversant  lead  her  tea  prince  like  you  ? 
These,  sir,  salute  you  from  life's  middle  state. 
Rich  without  gold,  and  without  titles  great : 
Knowledge  of  books  and  men  escalts  their  thought^ 
In  wit  accomplish'd,  though  in  wiles  untaught. 
Careless  of  whispers  meant  to  wound  their  namey 
Nor  sneer'd  nor  brib'd  from  virtue  into  shame  j 
In  letters  elegant,  in  honour  bright. 
They  come,  they  catch, and  they  reflect  delighl^ 

Mixing  with  tliese,  a  few  of  rank  are  found. 
For  councils,  embassies,  and  camps  renowa'd. 
Vers'd  in  gay  life,  in  honest  maxims  read. 
And  ev^r  warm  of  heart,  yet  cool  of  head. 
From  these  the  circling  glass  gives  wit  to  shine. 
The  bright  grow  brighter,  and  ev*n  courts  refine | 
From  tliese  so  gifted,  candid,  and  upright. 
Flows  knOwlerlge,  softening  into  ease  polite. 

Happy  the  men,  who  such  a  prince  can  please  | 
Happy  the  prince  rever'd  by  men  like  these  I 
His  condescensions  dignity  display, 
Grave  with  the  wise,  and  with  the  witty  gay; 
For  him  fine  marble  in  the  quarry  lies. 
Which,  in  due  statues,  to  his  fame  shall  risei 
F.ver  shall  Public  Spirit  beam  his  praise. 
And  the  Muse  swell  it  in  immortal  lays. 


MR.  JOHS  DYER,  A  PAINTEB^ 

ADVISING  HIM    TO  DRAW  A  CElTAnf 

NOBLE  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSON; 
Occasioned  by  seeing  uts  ricruRB  OFTSf 

CELEBRATED  ClIO  *  . 

Forgive  an  artless,  an  officious  friend. 
Weak,  when  I  judge,  but  willing  to  commeod 
Fall'n  as  I  am,  by  no  kind  fortune  rais'd, 
Depress'd,  obscur'd,  unnity'd,  and  unprais'd; 
Yet,  when  these  well-known  features  1  peruse^ 
Some  warmth  awakes — some  embers  of  a  nuiKBk 

>^SftDyer*5pocm^ 
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Ye  Musesi^  Qcmcea,  a^d  ye  Loves,  i^pear ! 
Yoor  queen,  your  Venut^  and  your  Clio 's  here  ! 
In  fuch'pure  ^re^her  rising  thoughts  refine  I 
Her  eyes  with  sucn  coipmaiiding  sweetness  shine : 
Such  vivi4  tinctures  su^  through  ether  glow. 
Stain  summer  clouds,  or  gild  the  watery  bow : 
If  life  Pygmalion's  ivory  fiaivourite  fir'd, 
Sure  some  enamoured  gcxl  this  draught  inspired ! 
Or,  if  you  rashly  caught  Promethean  flame, 
Shade  the  sweet  theft,  and  mar  the  beauteous  frame ! 
Yet  if  those  cheering  lights  the  prospect  0y, 
Ah  1-^let  no  pleasing  view  the  loss  supply. 
Some  dreary  den,  some  desert  waste  prepare, 
wild  a9  my  thoughts,  or  dark  as  my  despair. 

But  still,  my  friend,  still  the  sweet  object  stays. 
Still  stream  your  colours  rich  with  Clio's  rays  ! 
Sure  at  each  kindling  touch  your  canvass  glonire! 
Sure  the  full  form,  instinct  with  spirit,  grows  \ 
Let  the  dull  artist  puzzling  rules  explore. 
Dwell  on  the  fecc,  and  gaze  the  fpatur^s  o*er; 
You  eye  the  soul — th^re  genuine  nature  find, 
You,  through  the  meaning  muscles,  strike  the  mind. 

Nor  can  one  view  such  boundless  pi>wer  confine. 
All  Nature  opens  to  an  art  like  thine  ^ 
Kow  rural  scenes  in  simple  grandeur  rise ; 
ValeSjhills,  lawns,  lakes,  and  vineyards  feast  our  eyes. 
Now  halcyon  Peace  a  smiling  aspect  wears  ! 
Kow  the  red  scene  with  war  and  ruin  glares! 
Here  Britain's  fleets  o'er  Europe's  s<^as  preside  ! 
There  long-lost  cities  rear  their  ancient  pride  ; 
You  from  the  grave  can  half  redeem  the  slain, 
And'bid  great  Julius  charm  the  world  again  : 
Mark  out  Pbarsalia's,  mark  out  Munda's  fk^y. 
And  image  all  the  honpurs  of  the  day. 

But  if  new  glories  most  our  warmth  excite  j 
If  toils  untry'd  to  noblest  aims  invite ; 
Would  you  in  envy'd  poujp  nnrival'd  reign. 
Oh,  let  Herat  ins  grace  the  canvass  plain ! 
His  form  might  ev'n  idolatry  create, 
Tn  lineage,  titles,  wealth,  and  worth  elate  1 
Empires  to  him  niiglit  vir<rin  honours  owe. 
From  him  arts,  arms,  and'laws,  new  influence  know. 
For  him  kind  snns  un  fruits  and  grains  shall  shine. 
And  future  gold  lie  ripening  in  the  mine : 
For  him  fine  marble  in  the  quarry  lies, 
Which,  in  due  statues,  to  his  fame  shall  rise. 
Through  those  bright  features  Cajsar's  spirit  trace, 
I!ach  conquering  sweetness,  each  imperial  grace 
All  that  is  soft,  or  eminently  great. 
In  love,  in  War,  in  knowledge,  or  in  sbite. 

Thus  shall  your  colours,  like  his  worth  amaze  l 
Thus  shall  you  charm,  cnrich'd  with  Clio's  praise  1 
Clear,  and  more  cU-ar,  your  golden  genius  shines, 
While  ojy  dim  lamp  of  life  obscure  declines : 
DulI'd  in  damp  shaHes,  it  wastes,  nnsreu,  away. 
While  yours,  triumphant,  grows  one  blaze  of  day . 


VERSES 

SENT   TO 

AAROS  HILL,  ESS^ 

With  the  Tragedy  op  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
expecting  him  to  correct  it. 

As  the  soni,  stript  of  mortal  clay, 

Grows  all  divinely  fair. 
And  boniHlkss  roves  the  milky  way. 

And  views  sweet  prospects  there. 


This  hero,  clogg- d  with  drony  Yieom^ 
By  thee  new  vigour  tries  j 

As  thy  correcting  hand  refines. 
Bright  scenes  around  him  rise., 

Thy  touch  brings  the  wish'd  stone  to 
So  sought,  so  long  foretold; 

It  tarns  polluted  lead  or  bra^t. 
At  once  to  purest  gold. 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN    AT  THE    RBYIYAL   OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S  KING  HENRY  THE  SIXT^, 

AT  THE   THBA-ntE-ROVAL   IK  BRUfY- LANE. 

Printed  before  the  play  from  a  spurious  Copy. 

To  NWHT  a  patient  ear,  ye  Bntons,  lend. 

And  to  your  great  forefathers'  deeds  attend. 

Here,  cheaply  wam'd,  ye  blest  descendant!,  view^ 

What  ills  on  England,  Ciril  Discord  drew. 

To  wound  the  heart,  the  martial  Muse  prepares ; 

While  the  red  scene  with  raging  slaughter  glares. 

Here,  while  a  monarches  sufferings  we  relate, 
I^t  generous  grief  his  ruinM  grandeur  wait. 
While  Second  Richard's  bl.ood  for  veiM^pance  calls, 
Doom'd  for  his  grandsire's  guilt,  poor  Henry  ftlW 
In  ciTiJ  jars  avenging  judgment  blows. 
And  royal  wrongs  entail  a.  people's  woes, 
Henry  unvers'd  in  wiles,  more  gopd  than  great. 
Drew  on  by  meekness  his  disastrous  fote. 

Thus  when  you  see  this  land  by  foction  tost. 
Her  nobles  slain,  her  taws,  her  freedom  lost  j 
Let  this  reflection  from  the  acUon  flow. 
We  ne*er  from  foreign  foes  could  ruin  know. 
Oh,  let  us  then  intestine  discord  shun. 
We  ne'er  can  be,  but  by  ourselves  undon^  \ 


THE 

AKiMALCULEi 

A   TALE. 

OCCASIONED    BY    HIS  GRACE   THE    DUKE    OP  RUTLAVD^ 

RECEIVING   THE   SMALL-POX   BY   INOCULATION* 

In  Animalcules,.  Muse,  display 

Spirits,  of  name  unknown  in  song  ! 

Reader,  a  kind  attention  pay. 

Nor  thinly  an  useful  comment  long. 

Far  less  than  mites,  on  mites  they  prey ; 

Minutest  th  ngs  my  swarms  contain  : 
When  o'er  your  ivory  teeth  they  sway. 

Then  throb  your  little  nerves  with  pain. 

Fluids,  in  drops,  minutely  swell; 

These  subtil  beings  each  contains ; 
In  the  small  sanguine  globes  they  dwell. 

Roll  from  the  heart  and  trace  the  veins. 

Through  every  tender  tube  they  rove. 

In  tiner  spirits  strike  the  brain ; 
Wind  quick  through  every  fibrous  grove. 
And  seek,  ihrougli  pores,  the  heart  agaiik 
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Jf  ^ey  wHh  purer  drape  dilate. 

And  lodge  were  entity  began, 
They  actuate  with  a  genial  heat. 

And  kindle  into  future  man. 

But,  w^  en  our  lives  are  Natnre*i  due, 

A'\r,  seas,  nor  fire,  their  frames  dissolve 

They  matter,  through  all  forms,  pursue. 
And  oft  to  genial  heats  revolve. 

Thus  once  an  Animalcule  prov'd, 

When  man,  a  patron  to  the  bays  ; 
T1  is  patron  was  in  Greece  belov*d  ; 
Yet  fome  was  faithless  to  his  praise. 

!p  Rome  this  Animalcule  grew 

Msecenas,  whom  the  classics  rate  ! 
Among  the  Gauls,  it  provM  Richlieu, 
La  iearoiufif,  power,  and  boun^  great. 

In  Britain,  Halifax  it  rose ; 

(By  Halifax,  bluomM  Congreve's  strains)  ; 
4ud  now  it  rediminish'd  glows, 

To  glide  through  godlike  Rutland's  veins, 

A  plague  there  is,  too  many  know ; 

Too  seldom  perfect  cures  befal  it ;    . 
The  Muse  may  term  it  Beauty's  fue ; 

In  physic,  the  Small-Pox  we  call  it. 

From  Turks  we  learn  this  plague  t'assuage^ 
They,  by  admitting,  turn  its  course : 

Their  kiss  will  tame  the  tumour's  rage  ; 
By  yielding,  they  overcome  the  force. 

Thus  Rutland  did  its  touch  invite, 

UTiile,  watchful  in  the  ambient  air^ 

This  little,  guardian,  subtle  spright 
Did  with  the  poison  in  repair. 

Th'infection  from  the  heart  it  clears  j 

Th'infection,  now  dilated  thin, 
In  pearly  piniple*;  but  appears, 

ExpelPd  upon  the  surface  skin. 

And  now  it,  mouldering,  Tastes  away  : 

*Tis  gone  I — doorq'd  to  return  no  more  \ 

Qur  Animalcule  keeps  its  stay, 

And  must  new  labyrinths  explore. 

And  now  the  noble's  thoughts  are  seen, 

Unmark'd,  it  views  his  heart's  desires  1 

It  now  reflects  what  it  has  been. 

And,  rapturous,  at  his  change  admires  I 

|ts  pristine  virtues  kept,  combine, 
To  be  again  in  Rutland  Nnown  ; 

put  they,  immers'd,  no  longer  shino. 
Nor  equal,  nor  increase  his  own. 


MRS,  ELIZ.  HAYWOOD, 

ON   HER    NOVEL,    CALLED, 

THE  RASH  RESOLVE. 

Poom'd  to  a  fate  which  damps  the  poet's  flame, 
A  Muse,  unfriended,  greets  thy  rising  name  I 
UnversM  in  envy's,  or  in  flattery's  phrase, 
tfreatoesi  she  flies^  yet  merit  claims  her  praise; 


Nor  will  she,  at  her  withering  wreath  fep(iie» 
But  smile,  if  fame  and  fortune  cherish  thine* 

The  Sciences  in  thy  sweet  genius  charm. 
And,  with  their  strength,  thy  sex's  softosfi  amik 
In  thy  full  figures,  painting's  force  we  fknd, 
As  music  fires,  thy  language  lifts  the  mindi 
Thy  power  gives  fbrm,  and  touches  into  life 
The  passions  imag'd  in  their  ble^ng  strife ; 
Contrasted  strokes,  true  art  and  fency  shoWy 
And  lights  and  shades  in  lively  mixture  flow. 
Hope  attacks  Fear,  and  Reason,  Lore's  co^stral^ 
Jealousy  wounds,  and  Friendship  heals  the  soc^  s 
Black  Falsehood  wears  bright  Gallantry's  disguise^' 
And  the  gilt  cloud  enchants  the  fair-one's  eyes. 
Thy  dames,  in  grief  and  firailties  lovely  shine. 
And  when  most  mortal  half  appear  divine. 
If,  when  some  god-like,  ftivourite  passion  sways. 
The  willing  heart  too  fatally  obeys. 
Great  minds  lament  what  cruel  censure  blames. 
And  ruin'd  virtue  generous  pity  claints. 

Eliza,  still  impatient  love's  powerful  queen ! 
Let  love,  soft  love,  exalt  each  swelling  scene. 
Arm'd  with  keen  wit,  in  fune's  wide  lists  advance  I 
Spain  yields  in  fiction,  in  politeness  France. 
Such  orient  light,  as  the  first  poets  knew. 
Flames  from  thy  thought,  and  brightens  every  view  t 
A  strong,  a  glorious,  a  luxuriant  fire. 
Which  warms  cold  wisdom  into  wild  desire  I 
Thy  fable  glows  so  rich  through  every  page, . 
What  moral's  force  can  the  fierce  heat  assuage  ? 

And  yet — but  say  if  ever  doom'd  to  prove 
The  sad,  the  dear  perplexities  of  love  I 
Where  seeming  transport  softens  every  pain. 
Where  fancy *d  freedom  waits  the  winning  chain; 
Varying  from  pangs  to  visionary  joys, 
Sweet  is  the  feite,  and  charms  as  it  destroys  t 
Say  then — if  love  to  sudden  rage  gives  way. 
Will  the  soft  passion  not  resume  its  sway  ? 
Charming,  and  charm 'd  can  love  from  love  retire  I 
Can  a  cold  convent  quench  th*  i^wilUng  fire  B 
Precept,  if  human,  may  our  thoughts  refine. 
More  we  admire  !  but  cannot  prove  divine. 


AN 

APOLOGY  TO  BRILLANTE, 

FOR    HAVING 

LONG  OMITTED  WRITING  IN  VERSR 

IN     IMITATION    OF    A    CERTAIN    MIMIC    OF   ANACREOHb 

Can  1  matchless  charms  recite  ? 
Source  of  ever-springing  light ! 
Could  I  count  the  vernal  flowers. 
Count  in  endless  time  the  hours  ; 
Count  the  countless  ^tars  above. 
Count  the  captive  hearts  of  Love  j 
Paint  the  torture  of  his  fire. 
Paint  the  pangs  those  eyes  inspire  I 
(Pleasing  torture,  thus  to  shine, 
Purify'd  by  fires  like  thine  ! 
Then  I'd  strike  the  sounding  string ! 
Then  I'd  thy  perfection  sing. 

Mystic  world ! — ^Thou  something  morel 
Wonder  of  th'  Almighty's  store ! 
Nature's  depths  we  oft  descry. 
Oft  tliey  're  pierc'd  by  Learnmg's  eye ; 
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Thpu,  ifHamght  on  (ii&t  nould  ftini 
Prov'8t.(Iike  Heaven)  inqairy  vain. 
Charms  umqnard  wa  pursue  ( 
Charms  iathiiUBg  tbrongs  «e  view  ) 
Numbered  then  could  Nature^s  bQ» 
Nature's,  self  wf  poor  to  th«e» 


,  AH 

SPJSTLH 

TO 

Mis.  OLDFIELD. 

Of  TH»  THZATHE-aOYAt* 

WmLB  to  your  charms  uiie<)ual  reree  1  raisft» 
AwM,  I  admire,  and  tremble  as  I  praise  : 
Here  Art  and  Genius  new  refinement  need, 
Listening,  they  gaze,  and  as  they  ga/e,  rcoeda ' 
Can  Art  or  Genius,  or  their  powerB  conibin'd. 
But  from  corporeal  organs,  sketch  the  mind  } 
.When  sound  embody'd  can  with  shape  surprise^ 
The  Muse  may  emulate  your  voice  and  eyes. 

Mark  rival  arts  perfection's  point  pursue  ? 
Each  rivals  each,  but  to  excel  in  you ! 
The  bust  and  medal  bear  the  meaning  face, 
And  the  proud  titatue  adds  the  posture's  grace  ? 
Imag'd  at  length,  the  bury'd  heroine,  known, 
Still  seems  to  wound,  to  smite,  or  firown  in  stone  ! 
As  art  would  art,  or  metal  stone  surpass, 
Her  soul  strikes,  gleaming  through  (Corinthian  brass ! 
Serene,  the  saint  in  smiling  silver  shims*, 
And  cherubs  weep  in  gold  o'er  sainted  shrines  t 
If  long  lost  forms  from  Kaphael's  pencil  glow. 
Wondrous  in  warmth  the  mimic  colours  flow  1 
Each  look,  each  attitude,  new  grace  displays ; 
Your  voice  and  motion  life  and  music  raise. 
•  Thus  Cleopatra  in  your  charms  refines  j 
She  lives,  she  speaks,  with  force  improved  she  shines ! 
Fair,  and  nwrc  fair,  you  every  grace  transmit; 
Love,  Icareing,  beauty,  elegance,  and  wiL 
Caesar,  the  world's  unnvalPd  master,  iBr'd, 
In  her  imperial  soul,  his  own  admir'd  ! 
Philippics  victor  wore  her  winning  chain, 
And  felt  not  empire's  loss  in  beauty's  gain. 
Omid  the  pale  heroes  your  bright  influence  know, 
Or  catch  the  silver  accents  as  they  flow, 
Drawn  from  dark  roet  \)y  your  enchanting  strain, 
Each  shade  were  lur'd  to  life  and  love  apaiiK 

Say,  sweet  inspirer !  were  each  annal  hnown, 
What  living  greatness  shines  there  not  your  own  1 
If  the  griev'd  Muse  by  some  lov'd  empress  rose, 
^ew  strength,  new  grace,  it  to  your  influence  owes ! 
If  power  by  war  distinguished  height  reveal-i. 
Your  nobler  pride  the  wounds  of  fortune  heals  ! 
Then  could  an  empire's  cause  demand  your  care. 
The  soul,  that  justly  thinks,  would  greatly  dare. 

Ijong  has  feign'd  Venus  mock'd  the  Muse's  praise. 
You  dart,  divine  Ophelia  !  genuine  rays  ! 
Warm  through  those  eyes  enlivening  raptures  roll  I 
Sweet  through  each  striking  feature  sti-eamsyour  soiU! 
The  soul's  bright  meanings  heighten  beauty's  fires  ; 
Your  looks,  your  thoughts,  your  deeds,  each  grace 
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Knowthen,if  rank'd  with  monarehs,hfcre  you  stand, 
What  Fate  declines,  you  from  the  Muse  demand  ! 
Each  grace  that  snonc  of  old  in  each  faiu'd  fair. 
Or  may  m  mod^n  dames  rcfipexncot  wear  4 


Whate'er  just,  emul^t^ -thoughts  piirsQi^ 
Is  all  confirm'd,  is  all  ador'd  ip  you  ! 
If  godlike  bosoms' pant  for  power  to  bless 
If  'tis  a  monarch's  glory  t  >  ledress ; 
In  conscious  majesty  you  shine  serene. 
In  thought  a  heroine,  and  in  act  a  1 


VERSED 
:    decASiovEn  ry  beadino 
A/n.  AARON  HILVS  POEAf, 

CALLED   GIDEOM. 

The  lines  marked  thus  ' '  are  taken  from  GtdcoKh 

Let  other  poets  poorly  sing 

Their  flatteries  to  the  vulgar  great ! 
Her  airy  flight  let  wandering  Fancy  wii^g. 

And  rival  Nature's  most  luxuriant  store. 
To  swell  some  monster's  pride,  who  shames  9  state. 

Or  ft»rm  a  wreath  to  crown  tyrannic  power ! 
Thou,  who  inform'd'st  this  clay  with  active  fire ! 

Do  thou,  supreme  of  powers  I  my  tlKKigbts  fefiiic. 
And  with  thy  purest  beat  my  soul  inspire. 

That  with  Ilillarius'  worth  my  ▼ersc  maf  ikim  * 

As  thy  lov'd  Gideon  once  set  Israel  free. 

So  he  with  sweet,  seraphic  lays 
*  Redeems  the  use  of  captive  poetry,' 

Which  first  was  fbrm'd  to  speak  thy  glonous  praise! 

Moses,- with  an  enchanting  tongue, 
Pharaoh's  just  overthrow  sublimely  siuig  ! 

When  Saul  and  Jonathan  in  death  were  laid, 
SQr\'iving  David  felt  the  softening  fire  ! 

And,  by  the  Great  Almighty's  tuneful  aid, 
Wak'd  into  endless  life  his  mournful  lyre. 
Their  difl'erent  thoughts,  met  in  Hillarius'  nqg^ 
Roll  in  one  channel  more  divinely  strong ! 

With  Pindar's  fire  bis  verse's  spirit  flies, 
'  Waftnd  in  charming  music  through  the  air;* 

Instopt  by  clouds,  it  reaches  to  the  skies, 
And  joins  with  angels'  hallelujahs  there, 
Flows  mixM;  and  sweetly  strikes  th'  Almighty's  ear. 

Rebels  should  blush  when  they  his  Gideon  see ! 
That  (iideon  bom  to  set  his  country  free. 

O  that  such  heroes  in  each  age  might  ri«, 
Brightening  through  vapours  like  the  morning-star^ 

Generous  to  triumph,  and  in  cwmcil  wise ' 
Gentle  in  peace,  but  terrible  in  war  ! 

When  Gideon,  Oreh,  Hyram,  Shimron  shine 
Fierce  in  the  blaze  o.**war  as  they  engage  I 

Great  bard  !  what  energy,  but  thine, 
Coidd  reach  the  vast  description  of  their  rage  ? 

Or  when,  to  cniel  foes  betray'd, 

Sareph  and  Hamar  call  for  aid. 
Lost,  and  bcwilder'd  in  desjiair. 

How  piercing  are  the  hapless  lover's  cries? 

Wliat  tender  strokes  in  melting  accents  rise  ! 
Oh,  wtiat  a  master-piece  of  pity's  there  ? 

Nor  goodly  Joah  shows  thy  sweetness  less, 
When,  like  kind  Heaven,  he  frees  them  fiom  distresrf 

Hail  thou,  whose  verse,  a  liviir;  image,  shines. 
In  Gideon's  character  your  o»'n  you  drew  I 

As  there  the  graceful  patriot  shines. 
We  in  that  image  bright  Hillarius  view  ! 

Let  the  low  crowdj,  who  Ipve  uowboklwQis  fi«*f 
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^"hen  in  thy  words  the  breath  of  angels  flouvs, 
lJk6  gT089>fed  spirits,  sick  in  purer  air, 

Tlieir  earthy  soak  by  their  dull  taste  disclose ! 
Thy  dazzling  genius  shines  too  bright ! 
iknd  they,  like  spectres,  shun  the  streoms  of  light 
But  while  in  shades  of  ignorance  they  stray, 
Koilnd  thee  rays  of  knowledge  play, 
*  jLod  show  thoe  ghtteiiDg  ip  abstracted  day.' 


TO    THE 
mciIT   UON0URABL1 


BESSY,  COUNTESS  OF  ROCHFORD, 

9AUGBTBA    OF  TUB    LATE   EARL    RIV£ES,    WHEN    WITH 
CHILD. 

As  when  the  Sun  walks  forth  in  flaming  gold, 
>Iean  plants  may  smile,  and  humble  flowers  unfold. 
The  low-laid  lark  the  distant  ether  wings, 
And,  as  she  soars,  her  daring  anthem  sings ; 
So,  when  thy  charms  celestial  views  create, 
My  smiling  song  surmounts  my  gloomy  fate. 
Thy  angel-embrj'o  prompts  my  towering  lays, 
Claims, my  fond  wish,  and  fires  my  future  praise  : 
May  it,  if  male,  its  grandsirc's  image  wear ; 
Or  in  its  mother's  charms  conf«*ss  the  fair ; 
At  the  kind  birth  may  each  mild  planet  wait ; 
Soft  b«»  the  paiu,  but  prove  the  blessing  ijreat. 

Hail,  Rivei-s  !  hallowM  shade  I  descend  from  rest  I 
D<'scpnd  and  smile,  to  see  thy  Rochford  blest : 
Weep  not  the  scenes  through  which  my  life  must  nm, 
Thoui^h  Fate,  fleet-fiioted,  scents  thy  laiij^uid  son. 
'Hie  bar  that,  darkening,  cross'd  my  crested  claim, 
Yields  at  her  charms,  and  briglitcns  in  their  dame  : 
That  blood  which,  honour'd,  in  thy  Rochford  reigns. 
In  cold  unwilling  wanderings  trac'd  my  veins. 
Wants  wintery  realm  froze  hanl  around  my  view  ; 
And  scorn's  keen  blasts  a  cutting  anguis!i  blew. 
To  such  sad  weight  my  gathering  grief*  were  wrought, 
Ijfe  seem'dYiotlife,  but  when  convulsd  with  thought ! 
Pecrecd  beneath  a  mother's  frown  to  pine, 
Madness  were  ease,  to  misery  forni'd  like  mine ! 

Yet  my  Muse  w  aits  thee  throngh  the  realms  of  day, 
Where  lambent  lightnings  round  thy  tempU's  play. 
Pure  my  fierce  woes  will,  like  those  fires,  refine. 
Thus  lose  thefr  torture,  and  thus  glorious  sh  ne  I 
And  now  the  Muse  heavens  milky  path  surveys, 
With  thee,  'twixt  peiulenl  worlds,  it  wondorinp:  strays. 
Worlds  which,  unnunibrrM  as  tliy  virtues,  nil! 
Kound  suns — fix*d,  radiant  emblems  of  thy  soul  ! 
Hence  lights  refracted  run  through  distant  skios, 
Changeftil  on  azure  plains  in  quivering  dyes  ! 
Bo  thy  mind  darted  throngh  its  earthy  frame, 
A  wide,  a  various,  and  a  glittering  flame. 

Noiir  a  new  scene  enormous  histre  brings. 
Now  seraphs  shade  thee  round  with  silver  wings; 
In  angel-forms  thou  see^tthy  Rochford  shine  ; 
fa  each  sweet  form  is  traced  her  beanteous  line ! 
^Sach  was  her  soi>l,  ere  this  selected  moukl 
3pnnur  at  thy  wish,  the  sparkling  life  t'  infold  ! 
•fio  amidst  cherubs  shone  her  son  refln'd, 
Ere  infant-Aesh  the  new-form'd  soul  enshrin'd  ! 
fio  Aall  a  sequent  race  firom  Hochibrd  rise, 
*tkt  mgr\i^  Uir  jpiide-^-desoeiMbj^U  of  the  skies. 


ro  THE   ElCEIXKirr 

UntASDA. 

CONSOET  or  AAROM   HILL,   Bi4. 
O.V   BEAOIKO   HER   POfiMa. 

Each  softening  charm  of  Clio's  smiling  song; 
Montague's  soul,  which  shinea  divinely  strong. 
These  blend,  with  graceful  ease,  to  form  thy  rhyme» 
Tender,  yet  chaste 4  sweet-sounding,  yet  sublime; 
Wisdom  and  wit  have  made  thy  works  their  care, 
Each  passion  glows,  refin'd  by  precept,  there : 
To  fair  Miranda's  form  each  grace  is  kind  ; 
The  Muses  and  the  Virtues  tune  thy  mind. 


VERSES 

TO  A 

YOUSG  LADY. 


PoLLT,  from  me,  though  now  a  Iove-»ck  3nrath| 

Nay,  though  a  poet,  hear  the  voice  of  truth  1 

Polly,  you're  not  a  beauty,  yet  you*rc  pretty  5 

So  grave,  yet  gay;  so  silly,  yet  so  witty  ; 

A  heart  of  softness,  yet  a  tongue  of  satire ; 

You  've  cruelty,  yet,  ev'n  with  that,  gooi  nature : 

Now  you  are  fi-ee,  and  now  reserv'd  awhile  ; 

Now  a  forc'd  frown  betrays  a  willing  smile. 

Reproach'd  for  absence,  yet  your  sight  deny^d ; 

My  tongue  you  silence,  yet  my  silence  chide. 

i  [Off  would  you  praise  me,  should  your  sex  defame  1 

Yet,  should  they  praise,  grow  jealous,  and  exclaim. 

If  I  despair,  with  some  kind  look  you  bless; 

But  if  1  hoi>c,  at  once  all  hope  suppress. 

You  Scorn  ;  yet  should  my  passion  change,  or  fiul. 

Too  late  you'd  whimper  out  a  sofier  tale. 

You  love :  yet  from  your  lover's  wish  retire; 

Doubt,  y(?t  discern  ;  deny,  and  yet  desire. 

Such,  Polly,  are  your  sex— part  truth,  part  fiolioB> 

Some  thought,  much  whim,  and  all  a  cootradiotioiu 


THE 

GESTLEMA^, 

ADDRESSED   TO 

JOHN  JOUFfE,  Esq. 

A  Dp.cest  mein,  and  elegance  of  dress, 

Words,  which,  at  ease,  each  winning  grace  eaqtresif 

A  life,  Inhere  love,  by  wi*lom  polish'd,  shines. 

Where  wisdom's  self  again,  by  love,  refines  ; 

Where  we  to  chance  for  friendship  never  trusty 

Nor  ever  dread  from  sudden  whim  di>gust; 

I'lie  social  manners,  and  the  heart  humane  ; 

A  nature  ever  great,  and  uever  vain ; 

A  Wit,  that  wi  liceittious  pertness  knows ; 

The  sense,  that  unassuming  candour  shows  | 

Reason,  by  narrow  principles  uncheck'd. 

Slave  to  no  party,  bigot  to  no  sect ; 

Knowledge  of  various  life,  of  learning  too ; 

Thence  taste  ;  thenoe  truth,  which  will  from  taste 

ensue: 
Unwilling  censure,  though  a  judgment  clear  ^ 
A  «aule  iiidulgciit^  and  that  smik  sinoerej 
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Self 


SAVAGE'S  POEMS- 


An  Jiiimb^,  though  an  ekmted  miocl ; 

A  prfde,  itf  pleasure  but  to  serve  mankind : 

If  these  efleem  and  admiration  raise ; 

Give  true  delight,  a|id  gain  uni9attering  praise, 

In  one  wished  view,  th»  accomplished  man  we  sec  j 

These  graocf  all  axe  thine,  and  thou  art  he. 


CHARACTER 

OF  THt 

B0%  JAMES  F05r^JfL 

♦  ♦♦#******» 
^♦♦♦^►♦♦♦♦** 

♦  ♦♦#♦***♦♦♦ 

PkoM  Codex  hear,  ye  ecclesiastic  men, 
ITiis  pastoral  charge  to  Webstt^r,  Stebbmg,  Ven  -, 

Attend,  ye  eroblemf  of  your  P 's  mind ! 

Mark  faith,  maik  hope,  mark  chanty,  defin  d; 
On  terms,  whence  no  ideas  ye  can  draw, 
Pin  well  your  faith,  and  then  pronounce  it  law ; 
Firrt  wealth,  a  crosier  next,  your  hope  inflame  j 
And  next  chuwih-power— a  power  o'er  conscience, 

claim; 
In  modes  of  worship  right  of  choice  deny  ; 
Say,  to  convert,  all  means  are  fair ;— add,  why  ? 
»Tis  Charitable— let  your  power  decree, 
n  hit  persecution  then  is  charity ; 
Call  reason  errour ;  forms,  not  things,  display  j 
Let  moral  doctrine  to  abstruse  gi\  e  way ; 
Sink  demonstration ;  mystery  preach  alone ; 
Be  thus  religion's  friend,  and  thus  ydur  own. 

But  Foster  well  this  honest  truth  extends — 
Where  mystery  begins,  religion  euds. 
In  him,  great  modem  miracle  I  we  see 
A  priest,  from  avarice  and  arfibition  free  j 
One  whom  no  persecuting  spirit  fires ; 
Whose  heart  and  tongue  benevolence  inspires 
Leam'd,  not  assuming ;  eloquent,  yet  plain; 
Meek,  though  not  timorous;  conscious,  though  not 

vain; 
Without  craft,  reverend ;  holy,  without  cant ; 
Zealous  for  truth,  without  enthusiast  rant 
His  faith,  where  no  credulity  is  seen, 
•Fwixt  infidel  and  bigot,  marks  the  mean  ; 
His  hope,  no  mitre  militant  on  Earth,  [worth. 

*Tis  that  bright  crown,  which  Heaven  reserves  for 
A  priest,  in  charity  with  all  mankind. 
His  love  to  virtue,  not  to  sect  contin'd  : 
Truth  his  delight ;  from  him  it  flames  abmad. 
From  him,  who  fears  no  being,  but  his  Cod. 
In  him  from  Christian,  moral  light  can  shine  ; 
Not  mad  with  mystery,  but  a  sound  divine  ; 
He  wins  the  wise  and  good,  with  reason's  lore  ; 
Then  strikes  their  passions  with  pathetic  power  ; 
Where  vice  erects  her  head,  rebukes  the  page  ; 
Mix'd  with  rebuke,  persuasive  charms  engage ; 
Charms,  which  th'   unthinking  must  to  thought 

excite ; 
Ifl !  vice  less  vicious !  virtue  more  upright : 
Him  copy,  Codex,  that  the  good  and  wise, 
Who  so  abhor  thy  heart,  and  head  despise, 
|4ay  s^e  thee  now.  though  late,  redeem  thy  name. 
And  glorify  what  else  is  damnM  to  fame. 

But  should  some  churchman,  apeing  wit  severe, 
«'  The  poet 's  sure  tum'd  beptiBt"-'€ay,  and  aneer  ! 


Shame  on  that  narrow  miiiS  so  •fUn  knowv. 
Which  in  one  mode  of  faith,  owns  worth  alooew. 
Sneer  on,  rail,  wrangi^ !  nought  this  truth  repelK«r 
Virtue  is  virtue,  wheresoever  she  dwells  ; 
And  sure,  where  learning  gives  ber  light  to  shine, 
Her*s  is  all  praise— if  her's,  *tis  Foster,  thine. 
Thee  boast  dissenters ;  we  with  pnde  may  own 
Our  Tillotson ;  and  Rome,  her  Fenekm  ^ 


THE 

POETS  DEPENDENCE 

on  A 

STATESMAN. 

Some  seem  to  hint,  and  others  proof  will  bring, 
That,  from  ne^^lect,  my  numerous  hardships  spring. 
**  Seek  the  great  man  '''  they  cry — 'tis  then  ifim 
In  him,  if  I  court  fortune,  I  succeed.  fcreed. 

What  friends  to  second  ?  who  for  me  should  toet 
Have  interests,  partial  to  themselves,  in  view. 
They  own  my  matchless  fate  compassion  dfawi  f 
They  all  wish  well,  lament,  but  drop  my  cause. 

Tliere  are  who  ask  no  pension,  want  no  place. 
No  title  wish,  and  would  accept  no  grace. 
Can  I  entreat,  they  should  for  me  obtain 
The  least,  who  greatest  for  themselves  disdain } 
A  statesman,  knowing  this,  unkind,  will  ory^ 
**  Those  love  him  :    let  those  8erv6  him  ! — ^why 
should  I  >" 

Say,  shall  I  turn  where  lucre  points  my  viewy; 
At  first  desert  my  friends,  at  length  abuse  ? 
But,  on  less  terms,  in  promise  he  complies  : 
Years  bury  years,  and  hopes  on  hopes  arise  ? 
1  trust,  am  trusted  on  ray  fairy  piin ; 
And  woes  on  woes  attend,  an  endless  train. 

Be  posts  disposed  at  will ! — ]  have,  for  tbes^ 
No  gold  to  plead,  no  impudence  to  tease. 
All  secret  service  from  my  soul  I  hate; 
All  dark  intrigues  of  pleasure,  or  of  state. 
1  have  no  power,  election-votesto  gain: 
No  will  to  hackney  out  polemic  strain ; 
To  shape,  as  t;me  shall  serve,  my  verse,  or  prose. 
To  flatter  thence,  nor  slur,  a  courtier's  foes  ; 
Nor  hint  to  daub  with  praise,  if  I  prevail  ; 
Nor  shock 'd  by  him  with  libels  to  assail. 
Where  these  are  not,  what  claim  to  me  belongs  ? 
Though  mine  the  Muse  and  ^nrtue,birth  and  wrongs. 

Where  lives  the  statesman,  90  in  honour  clear. 
To  give  where  he  has  nought  to  hope,  nor  fear? 
No ! — there  to  seek,  is  but  to  find  fiesh  pain : 
The  promise  broke,  renew'd,  and  broke  again; 
To  be,  as  humour  deigns,  received,  refused ; 
By  turns  aflronted,  and  by  turns  amus'd ; 
To  lose  that  time,  which  worthier  thoughts  require; 
To  lose  the  health,  which  should  those  thoughti 
inspire; 

*  In  this  character  of  the  rev.  James  Foitar 
truth  guided  the  pen  of  the  muse.  Mr  Pope  pakl 
a  tribute  to  the  modest  worth  of  this  excellent  man  > 
little  did  he  imagine  his  rev.  Annotator  would  en- . 
deavour  to  convert  bis  praise  into  abuse.  The  cha- 
racter and  writings  of  Foster  will  be  admired  and 
read,  when  the  works  of  the  bitter  CQi^troy^niili^ 
are  forgottea    £. 
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«» 


tb  stfttTite  and  hope;  or,  like  camefiont,  five 
On  miDistenal  iaitb,  which  means  but  air. 

Bot  rtill,  undrooping,  I  the  crew  disdain, 
IVho,  or  by  jobs,  or  libels,  wealth  obtahu 
Ne'er  let  me  be,  thPoa«:h  those,  from  want  otemjA ; 
In  one  man's  fiivour,  in  the  world's  Contempt : 
Worse  in  my  own ! —through  those,  to  posts  who 

rise, 
*rheinie1ves,  in  secret,  mn^  themselves  despise ; 
Vile,  and  more  vile,  till  they,  at  length,  disclaiitt 
Not  sense  alone  of  glory,  but  of  shame. 

What  though  I  hourly  see  the  servile  herd, 
Tx}r  meauness  honoured,  and  for  guilt  prcfer'd  j 
See  selfish  passion,  public  virtue  seem  j 
And  public  virtue  an  enthusiast  dream ; 
See  fovour'd  falsehood,  innocence  belied, 
Meekness  depressed,  and  power  elated  pride  5 
A  scene  will  show,  all-righteous  vision,  haste  j 
The  meek  eitalted,  and  the  proud  debas'd  !  — 
Oh,  to  be  there !— to  tread  that  friendly  shore, 
Where  fobehood,  pride,  and  state^ra^m  are  no  more ! 

But  ere  indulged— ete  Fate  my  breath  shall  clahn, 
A  poet  still  is  anxious  after  fame. 
What  futnie  fame  would  my  ambition  crave  ? 
This  were  my  wish— could  ought  my  memory  save, 
SAy,  when  in  death  my  sorrows  lie  repos'd. 
That  my  past  life  no  venal  view  disclo9'd; 
Say,  I  well  knew,  while  in  a  state  obscure, 
Without  the  being  base,  the  being  poor; 
Say,  1  had  parts,  too  moderate  to  transcends 
Yet  sense  to  mean,  and  virtue  not  t»  offend  ; 
My  heart  supplying  what  my  head  denied. 
Say  that,  by  Pope  estcem'd  I  liv'd  and  died ; 
MTiose  writings  the  best  rules  to  write  couM  give  5 
Whose  life,  the  nobler  science,  how  to  live. 


AM 

EPISTLE 

TO 

DAMON  AND  DELIA. 

RcAU  Damon,  Delia  bear,  in  candid  lay<». 
Truth  without  anger,  without  flattery,  prrtise  t 

A  bookish  mind,  with  pedantry  unfraught. 
Oft  a  sedate,  yet  never  gloomy  thought : 
Prompt  to  rejoice,  when  others  pleasure  know. 
And  prompt  to  feel  the  pang  for  othors  woe  j 
To  soften  faults,  to  which  a  foe  is  prone. 
And,  in  a  friend's  perfection,  pra'se  your  own: 
A  will  sincere,  unknown  to  selfish  views ; 
A  heart  of  love,  of  gallantry  a  Muse  j 
A  delicate,  yet  not  a  jealous  mind  ; 
A  passion  ever  fonfl,  yet  never  blind. 
Glowing  with  amorous,  yet  with  guiltless  fires. 
In  ever-eager,  never  gross  desires  : 
A  modest  honour,  sacred  to  contain 
From  tattling  vanity,  when  smiles  you  gain  ; 
Constant,  most  pleas'd    when   beauty  most  you 

please: 
Damon !  your  picture's  shown  in  tints  like  these. 

Say,  Delia  1  mu»!t  I  chide  you  or  commend  ? 
Saf,  must  I  be  your  flatterer  or  your  friend  ? 

To  praise  no  graced  in  a  rival  fair, 
Nor  your  own  foibles  in  a  sister  spare ; 
Each  lover's  billet,  bantering,  to  reveal. 
And  neTtfr  known  one  secret  to  cgoceal ; 


Yonng,  fickle,  fair,  a  le^ty  iabbrn* 

To  treat  all  sighhig  slaves  with  flij^wnt  fleotn  | 

An  eye,  expressive  of  a  wandering  mind : 

Nor  this  to  read,  nor  that  to  think  inclin'd  | 

Or  when  a  book,  or  thought,  from  whim  retacdi^ 

Intenton  songs  ornoveds,  dress  or  cardi  | 

Choice  to  select  the  puty  of  delight. 

To  kill  time,  thought,  and  fhme,  hiiVolic  fUgkt} 

To  flutter  here,  to  flurry  there  on  whig'$ 

To  talk,  to  tease,  to  simper,  or  to  sing ; 

To  prode  itg  to  coquet  it-^im  to  tnnty 

Whose  vain,  loose  life,  should  caution  or  dlsgnst ; 

Him  to  dislike,  whose  modest  worth  should  pleaie;-^ 

Say,  is  your  picture  shown  hi  tints  like  these } 

Your's !— >you  deny  it— Hear  the  pomtthen  tried^ 

Ijet  judgment,  tmth,  the  Muse,  and  bve  daoidew 

What  your's ! — Nay,  fairest  trifler,  frown  net  so  f 

Is  it  ?  the  Muse  with  doubt — Love  answers,  no : 

You  smile^Is*t  not }  Again  the  questkki  try  I— 

Yes,  judgment  thinks,  and  truth  will  yes,  reply* 


MISS  M . 


H. 


SBNT  wrm 
Mr.  POPFs  works; 

See  female  vice  and  female  foHy  bere^ 

Rallied  with  wit  polite,  or  lash'd  severe  | 

Let  Pope  present  such  objects  to  our  view  | 

Such'  are,  my  fair,  the  full  reverse  of  you* 

Rapt  when,  to  Loddon's  stream  >  fi^  Windior'b 

shades. 
He  sings  the  modest  charms  of  sylvan  maids  ; 
Dear  Burford's  hills  in  memory*s  eye  appear, 
And  LuddaPs  spring  ^  still  murmurs  hi  my  ear : 
But  when  you  cease  to  bless  my  longing  eyies. 
Dumb  is  the  spring,  the  joyless  prospect  dies ; 
Come  then,  my  charmer,  cornel  here  transport 

reigns  1 
New  health,  new  youth,  inspirits  all  my  vehis. 
Each  hour  let  intercourse  of  hearts  employ. 
Thou  life  of  loveliness !  thou  soul  of  joy ! 
Love  wakes  the  birds— ^oh,  hear  each  melting  lay  I 
Love  warms  the  world— oome  charmer,  come  away  I 
But  hark  ! — immortal  Pope  resumes  the  lyre ! 
Diviner  airs,  diviner  flights,  inspire  : 
Hark  where  an  angol's  language  tnnes  the  line  f 
See  where  the  thoujjhts  and  looks  of  angels  shine! 
Here  he  poured  all  the  mu^c  <.f  your  tiwgne. 
And  ail  your  looks  and  thoughts,  uncon^ious,  sun;. 


ON   THE   RECOVERY    OF 

A  LADY  OF  DUALITY 
FROM  THE  SMALL  POX. 

Ix>Nc.  a  lov*d  fair  had  blessed  her  consort's  sight 
With  amorous  pride,  and  nndisturb'd  delight; 
Till  Death,  grown  envious  with  repugnant  aim, 
Frown'd  at  their  joys,  and  urg'd  a  t3nrant*rciAfao, 

'  Alluding  to  the  beautiful  epiiode  of 
in  Windsor  Forest. 
^  A  spnog  near  Burfbrd, 
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SAVAGE'S  K>EMS* 


He  gammons  etcli  ^iseftie  f^-th^  pobuous  orew^ 
Writhmg,  in  dire  distortions,  stnkebis  view  I 
From  various  plagues,  which  varioas  natures  knom, 
Forth  nishes  beauty's  feaHd  and  fervent  foe.  . 
Fierce  to  the  iak,  the  missile  mischief  flies. 
The  sanguine  streama  in  raging  ferments  rise  f 
It  drives,  ignipotent,  through  every  vein. 
Hangs  oh  the  heart,  and  bums  around  the  brain  ! 
Now  a  chill  damp  the  charmer's  lustre  dims ! 
Sad  o*er  her  eyes  the  livid  languor  swims  I 
Her  eyes,  tb^t  with  a  glance  could  joyinspire. 
Like  setting  stars,  soan»  shoot  a  glimmering  fire. 

Here  sbinds  her  consoit,  sore,  with  anguish,  prest, 
'Orief  in  his  eye,  and  ierrour  in  his  breast. 
The  Faphlaai  Graces,  smit  with  anxious  care. 
In  silent  sorrow  weep  the  waininp  fair. 
Eight  suns,  successive,  roll  their  fire  away. 
And  eight  sk>w  nights  see  their  deep  shades  decay. 
While  these  revolve,   though   mute  each    Muse 

appears. 
Each  speaking  eye  drop*:  eloquence  in  tears. 
On  the  ninth  noon,  great  Phoebus,  listening  bends ! 
On  the  ninth  noon,  each  voice  in  prayer  ascends  ! — 
Great  God  of  light,  of  song,  and  physic's  art, 
Festore  the  languid  fair,  new  i^oiil  impart ! 
Her  beauty,  wit,  and  virtue,  claim  thy  care, 
And  thine  own  bounty's  almost  rival'd  there. 

Each  paus'd.  The  god  assents.  Would  Death  ad- 
vance ? 
Phoebus,  unseen,  arrests  the  threatening  lance ! 
DoM-n  from  his  orb  a  vivid*  influence  streams. 
And  quickening  earth  imbibes  salubrious  beams ; 
^Each  balmy  plant,  increase  of  virtue  knows, 
And  art,  inspir'd,  with  all  her  patron,  glows. 
The  charmer's  opening  eye,  kind  hope,  reveals. 
Kind  hope,  her  consort's  breast  enlivenhig  feels. 
Each  grace  revives,  each  Muse  resumes  the  lyre. 
Each  beauty  brightens  with  re-lumin'd  fire. 
As  health's  auspicious  powers  pray  life  display, 
i)eatb,  sullen  at  the  sight,  stalks  slow  away. 


TBI 

FRIEND. 

Alt 

EPISTLB 

TO 

AARON  HILL  Esq. 


O  My  lov'd  Hill,  O  thou  by  Heaven  design'd 
To  chann,  to  mend,  and  to  adorn  mankind  1 
To  thee  my  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows  lend, 
Thou  brother,  father,  nearer  yet ! — thou  friend ! 

If  worldly  friendships  oft  cemenf,  divide. 
As  interests  vary,  or  as  whims  preside; 
If  leagues  of  lumry  borrow  friendship's  light. 
Or  leagues  subversive  of  all  social  right : 
O  say,  my  HiU,  in  what  propitious  sphere, 
Gain  we  the  friend,  pure,  knowing,  and  sincere  ? 
»Tis  where  the  worthy  and  flie  wise  retire ; 
There  weaWh  may  learn  its  use,  may  love  inspire ; 
There  may  young  worth,  the  noblest  end  obtain, 
Inwantraay  frionds,in  friends  may  knowledge  gain; 
In  knowledge  bliss ;  for  wisdom  virtue  finds. 
And  brightens  *mortaI  to  hnraortal  minds. 
Kind  then  my  wrongs,  if  love,  like  yours,  su^oead ; 
For  you,  Uk%  virtue,  are  a  itmtd  indetd* 


Oft  when  you  saw.  my  yomtli  wild  MtOttT  %ot]0^ . 
Reproof,  soft-hinted,  taught  the  blush  to  glow. 
Young  and  unformed,  jrou  first  my  genius  r.iis'd. 
Just  smil'd  when  faulty,  and  when  moderate  prai8'<L 
Me  shun'd,  me  niin'd,  such  a  mother^s  rage  I 
You  sung,  till  pity  wept  o'er  every  page. 
You  calPd  my  lays  and  wrongs  to  early  fame  | 
^et,  yet,  th'  obdurate  mother  felt  no  shame. 
Pierc'd  as  I  was  !  your  counsel  Mften'd  care, 
Tq  ease  tum'd  anguish,  and  to  hope  despair. 
The  man  who  never  wound  afflictive  feels. 
He  ne\'er  felt  the  balmy  worth  that  heals. 
Welcome  the  wound,  when  blest  with  such  relief!- 
For  deep  is  felt  the  friend,  wheal  felt  in  grieC 

From  you  shall  never,  but  with  liffe,  remove 
Aspirinc^  genius,  condescending  love. 
When  some,  with  cold,  superior  look^,  redress. 
Relief  seems  insult,  and  confirms  distress  | 
You,  when  you  view  the  man. with  wrongs  besie^'J^ 
While  warm  you  act  th'.obliger,  seem  tb*  obliged.  , 

All-winning  mild  to  each  Qf  lowly  state  ; 
To  equals  free,  unservile  to  the  greatj 
Greatness  you  honour,  when  by.  worth  acquir'd  i 
Worth  is  by  worth  in  every  rank  admir'd. 
Greatness  you  scorn,  when  titles  insult  spea)[ ; 
Prou()  to  vain  pride,  to  honour'd  meekness  meek* 
That  worthless  bliss,  which  others. court,  you  fly; 
Thai  worthy  woe,  they  shun,  attracts  your  eye. 

But  shall  the  Muse  resound  alone  your  praise  ^ 
No— let  the  public  fr  end  exalt  her  lays ! 

0  trace  that  friend  with  me  !-^he*s  yours  !««4ie'a 

mine! —        , 
The  world's — beneficent  behold  him  shine ! 

Is  wealth  his  sphere }     If  riches,  like  a  tide. 
From  either  India  pour  their  golden  pride; 
Rich  in  good  works,  him  others  wants  employ; 
He  gives  the  widow's  heart  losing  for  joy. 
To  orphans,  prisoners,  shall  his  bounty  flow  ; 
The  werping  family  of  want  and  woe. 

Is  knowledge  his  ?  Benevolently  great. 
In  leisure  active,  and  in  care  sedate  ; 
What  aid,  his  little  wealth  perchance  denies. 
In  each  hard  instance  his  advice  supplies. 
With  Tnodest  truth  he  sets  the  wandering  right. 
And  gives  religion  pure,  primeval  light ;  • 

In  lore  diffusive,  as  in  light  refin'd. 
The  liberal  emblem  of  his  Maker's  mrnd. 

Is  power  his  orb  >  He  then,  like  power  divine. 
On  all,  though  with  a  varied  ray,  will  shine. 

1  re  power  was  his,  the  man  he  once  caress'd. 
Meets  the  same  faithful  smile,  and  mutual  breasts 
But  asks  his  friend  some  dignity  of  stale ; 

His  friend,  unequal  to  th'  incumbent  weight? 
Asks  it  a  stranger,  one  whom  parts  inspire 
With  all  a  })eop!e's  welfare  would  require  } 
His  choice  admits  no  pause ;  his  gift  will  prove 
All  private,  well  absorb'd  in  put)lic  love. 
He  shields  his  country,  when  for  aid  she  calls; 
Or,  should  she  fall,  with  her  he  greatly  falls : 
Hut,  as  proud  Rome,  with  guilty  conquest  crowo'^ 
Spread  slavery,  death  and  desolation  round. 
Should  e'er  his  country,  for  dominion's  prize. 
Against  the  sons  of  men  a  faction  rise. 
Glory  in  hers,  is  in  his  eye  disgrace ; 
The  friend  of  truth ;  the  frien^  of  human  race.  ; 

Thus  to  no  one,  no  sect,  -no  clime  con^n'd. 
His  botmdiess  k>ve  embraces  all  mankind ; 
And  all  their  virtues  in  his  life  are  knovnf 
And  all  their  joys  and  serrewa  are  ^  «■«», 
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ntm  are  the  lightsi,  wfaefs  iOmdh  &M  fHetid 

confest ; 
This,  this  the  spirit,  iTfrich  tnforms  (hy  ftrenst 
Throagfi  ftirtuAe'sclood  thy  genuifie  wordr  can  shift*  ; 
What  wootcTst  thoti  not,  were  weAlth  and  ^Matnesk 

thine? 


AN 

EPISTJ.li 

TO 

Jfr.  JOHN  DITSR, 

AVIHOK   or  OROlfGAR-HICU 

in  Answer  to  his  from  the  Country  \ 

i^ow  vnrions  birds  in  melting  concert  siny, 
-And  hail  the  bcanty  of  the  opening  Spring  : 
Now  to  thy  dreamg  the  nightingale  complains. 
Till  the  lark  wakes  thee  with  her  cheerfal  strains  { 
Wakes,  in  thy  verse  and  friendship  ever  kind, 
llelodiotis  comfort  to  my  jarring  mind. 

Oh,couldmyson1  through  depths  of  knowledge  see, 
Could  I  read  N;it«re  and  mankind  hke  thee, 
I  should  overcome,  or  bear  the  shocks  of  fate, 
And  e'en  draw  envy  to  the  hnmblest  state; 
Thou  canfft  raise  honour  firom  each  ill  event, 
From  shocks  gain  vigour,  and  from  want  content. 

Think  not  light  poetry  my  life's  chief  care ! 
The  Muse's  mansion  is,  at  best,  but  air ; 
But,  if  more  solid  works  my  meaning  ibrms, 
Th'  unfinished  structures  fell  by  fortune's  storms. 

Oft  have  I  said  we  falsely  thoee  accuse, 
Whose  god-like  souls  life's  middle  state  refuses 
5«*lf-love,  I  cry'd,  there  seeks  ignoble  rest ; 

Care  sleeps  not  calm,  when  millions  wake  unblcst ; 

Mean  let  me  shrink,  or  spread  sweet  shade  o'er  all, 

I/)W  as  the  shrub,  or  as  the  cedar  tall ! — 

*Twas  vain  'twas  wild !« —  I  sought  the  middle  state, 

And  fuund  the  good,  and  f  )und  the  tnily  cjeat. 
Though  verse  can  never  give  my  so\il  her  nim  j 

Though  action  only  claims  sub^^tantial  feme ; 

Though  fate  denies  what  ray  proud  wants  require, 

Yet  grant  me.  Heaven,  by  knowledge  to  aspire : 

Thus  to  inquiry  let  me  prompt  the  mind  ; 

Thus  clear  dimm'd  truth,  and  bid  her  Hess  mankind ; 

Trom  the  picrc'd  orphan  thus  draw  shafts  of  crief ! 

Arm  want  with  patien<*e,  and  teacii  wealth  relief  ! 

To  serve  lov'd  liberty  inspire  my  breath  ! 

Or,  if  my  life  be  useless,  grant  me  death ; 

For  he,  who  useless  is  in  life  survey 'd, 

Burthens  that  world,  his  duty  bids  him  aid. 
Say,  what  have  honours  to  allure  the  mine*., 
.    "Which  he  gains  most,  who  least  has  serv'd  mankhid ; 

Titles,  when  worn  by  fools,  J  dare  despise; 

Yet  they  clahn  homage,  when  they  cro\vn  the  wise. 

"WTienhigh  (hstloction  marks  deserving  heirs, 

'Desert  still  dignifies  the  mark  it  wear*. 

"Bat,  who  to  birth  alone  would  honoirrs  ^we  ? 

HoBonrs,  if  true,  from  seeds  of  merit  grow. 

Those  trees  with  sweete««t  chamfs  invite  om*  e^-cs, 
Which,  from  oin-  owhengraftment,  fniitfnl  rise. 
Still  we  love  best  what  we  with  labour  gain, 

^  tht  diikl't  deatrer  ior  the  mother's  pain* 

'*>Sec  Dyer's  Poema- 


Th«  gfMat  I  ilMkl  «ai  Aiivy  nor  4tri^; 
Nor  stMp  to  tweH  a  ^ain  supericir'tf  prida ; 
Nor  ti«#  an  eiqnaPs  hope  with  jealons  eyea  ; 
Nor  crush  the  wretfcb  beiieath  who  wailing  Ue^ 
My  sympathi^g  breast  hitf  grief  can  fsel, 
And  my  eye  weep  the  woond  I  oatiliot  heal* 
Ne'er  amonjf  ftiendships  let  oie  tfow  debala^ 
Nor  by  another*!  Ibll  advmce  my  slate  ; 
Nor  misnae  wit  agftinat  an  absent  friend : 
Let  me  tlfe  virtneft  of  a  fee  defend  I 
In  wealth  and  want  tme minds preaert^ their  weig^^ 
Meek,  thongh  etalted  (  though  disgrae'd,  elaie :    ^ 
Generous  and  grateful,  wrong'd  or  helped  they  live 
Grateful  to  serve,  and  generons  to  forgi^^ 

This  may  they  learn,  who  doee  thy  life  attend  f 
Which  dear,  in  memory,  still  mrtructs  thy  fViend* 
Though  cruel  distance  bars  my  grower  eye. 
My  soul,  dear  sighted,  draws  thy  virtue  nigh  I 
Thro*  hei*  deep  woe  that  quickening  comfort  gleam^ 
And  lights  up  fortitude  with  frlendbhip's  ' 


VERSES 

eCCA8I0!fCD  ir  trf* 
VtCK-pRlKCIPAt  OP  St.  MAVY-HAtt,  OCMftft,^ 


BEING  PRBSCNTBO  BY  THE  HONOVRABLB   IflS.  KNIOHl^ 
TO  THE  XI7INO  OP  GODSFIBLD  IK  I 


Whtt.e  by  mean  arts  and  meaner  patrons  rise 
Priests,  ^hom  the  learned  and  the  good  despise ; 
This  sees  fair  Knight,  in  whose  transcendent  ipiui^ 
Are  wisdom,  purity,  and  truth  enshrin'd. 
A  modest  merit  now  she  plans  to  lift. 
Thy  living,  Godsfield !  falls  her  instant  gift. 
"  Let  mo"  (she  said)  *•  reward  alone  the  wise, 
And  make  the  church-revenue  Virtue's  prize. 

She  sought  the  man  of  hOnest,  candid  breasl^ 
In  faith,  in  works  of  goodness,  fiiH  exprest ; 
Though  young,  yet  tutoring  academic  .youth         ^ 
To  science  moral,  and  religious  truth. 
She  sought  where  the  disinterested  friend, 
The  si-liolar,  sage,  and  free  companion  Mend  • 
Tlie  pleasing  poet,  and  the  deep  divine. 
She  souglit,  slie  found,  and,  Hart !  the  prize  Was  thitte« 


FVLVIA: 


A    POE!l)r. 

I^rr  Fulvia*s  wisdom  be  a  slave  to  wiftj 

fler  darlinir  passions,  scandal  and  quadrille^ 

On  friends  and  foes  her  tongue  a  satire  known. 

Her  deeds  a  satire  on  herself  alone. 

On  her  poor  kindred  deigns  she  word  or  look  ? 

'Tis  cold  respect,  or  'tis  unjust  rebuke ; 

Worse  when  good  natur'd,  thtfYi  when  most  severe  5 

The  jest  impure  then  pains  the  modest  ear. 

How  just  the  sceptic  I  the  divine  how  odd  ! 

What  turns  of  wit  play  smartly  on  her 'God ! 

The  Fates,  my  nearer  kindred,  foes  decree: 
FAh'ia,  when  piqu'd  at  them,  straight  |Hyea-ib%.^ 
She,  like  benevolence,  a  smile  bestows. 
Favours  to  me  indulge  her  spleen  to  those. 
The  banquet  sen^'d,  with  peeresses'  I  sit : 
She  tells  my  story,  and  tc]ieats  my  itlt:  ' 

With  mouth  distorted  through  •«  soandhigHtofiv-    '  ' 
It  comes,  now  homeliness  more  homely  grows* 
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SAVADM  POE&iS. 


WiQk  see-^w  sounds,  and  nonMnse  not  my  own. 
She  skreWB  her  features,  and  she  cracks  her  tone. 
"  How  fine  jonr  Bastard  >  why  so  soft  a  strain  ? 
What  socb  a  mother  ?  satirize  again  \** 

Oft  I  olgect— but  fiz'd  is  Falvia*s  will — 
Ah\  thOQghnnkind,  she  is  my  mother  still! 

The  verse  now  Aows,  the  manuscript  she  claims^ 
Tb  fiim'd^-The  (kme,  each  carious  nur  inflames  : 
The  wild-fire  runs ;  from  copy,  copy  grows : 
The  Brets,  alarm'd,  a  separate  peace  propose. 
fTis  ntttifted— How  altered  Fulvia's  look ! 
My  wit's  degraded,  and  my  cause  forsook. 
Th\i8  she  I  "  What's  poetry  but  to  amuse  ? 
Jdight  I  advise-^-there  are  more  solid  views.'* 
With  a  cool  air  she  adds :  "This  tale  is  old : 
Were  it  my  case,  it  should  no  more  be  told. 
Complaints — had  I  been  worthy  to  advise — 
You  know— But  when  are  wits,  like  women,  wise  } 
True  it  may  Uke  ;  but,  think  whatever  you  list. 
All  loathe  satire,  none  the  satirist." 

I  start,  I  sure,  stand  fix'd,  then  pause  awhile ; 
Then  hesitate,  then  ponder  well,  then  smile. 
**  Madam — a  pension  lost — and  whereas  amends  !*' 
••Sir"  (she  replies)  'indeed  yon*ll  lose  your  friends." 
Why  did  1  start?  twas  but  a  change  of  wind — 
Or  the  sanse  thing— the  lady  changed  her  mind. 
I  bow,  depart,  despise,  discern  her  all : 
^amny  revisits,  and  disgraced  I  fall. 

Let  Fulvia's  friendship  whirl  with  every  whim ! 
A  roed,  a  weather-cock,  a  shade,  a  dream : 
Ko  more  the  friendship  shall  be  now  displayed 
By  weather-cock,  or  reed,  or  dream,  or  shade ; 
To  Manny  fixM  unvarying  shall  it  tend. 
For  souls^  so  form'd  alike,  were  form'd  to  blend. 


EPITAPH 


YOUNG   JADY. 

Clos'd  are  those  eyesj  tiwt  beamed  tsraphic  fire ; 
Cold  is  thatbreaat,  which  gave  the  world  d««ire  r 
Mute  is  tke  voice  where  winning  softness  wann'd, 
Whet«  music  melted,  and  where  wisdom  charm'd, 
And  lively  wit,  wtaidr,  decently  confin'd , 
No  prude  e*cr  thought  impure,  no  friend  unkind. 
OmU  modest  knowledge,  fair  untrifling  youth, 
Penpuasive  reason  and  eniearing  truth, 
Could  honour,  shown  in  friendships  most  refin'd. 
And  sense,  that  shields  th'attempted  virtuous  mind : 
The  social  tamper  never  known  to  strife. 
The  heightening  graces  that  embellish  life ; 
Could  these  have  e'er  the  darts  of  Death  defied. 
Never*  ah  I  never  had  Melinda  died ; 
Nor  can  she  die — ev*n  now  survives  her  name, 
Immortalized  by  friendship,  love,  and  lame. 


THE 

GENim  OF  LIBERTY 
A^POEM. 

i  BT  THl  rarAlTUlka  OP  TRB   PRINCE 
AV9  PltlVCBSS  OP  ORANGE. 

(Writt^  in  the  year  1734.) 

Mitn  rose  the  morn  1  the  foce  of  Nature  bright 
Wacw  #|i  eztai^Tf  mUf  of  calm  and  light; 


Wide,  o*er  the  land,  did  borering  A^&bB  figk% 
Wide  o^r  the  blue  diffusion  of  the  main  ; 
When  lol  before  roe,  on  the  southern  shore. 
Stood  forth  the  power,  whom  Albion's  sons  ado#»; 
Blest  Liberty  I  whose  charge  is  Albion's  isle  ; 
Whom  reason  gives  to  btooin,  and  truth  to  smile* 
Gives  peace  to  gladden,  sheltering  law  to  q>read. 
Learning  to  lift  aloft  l|lr  laureled  head. 
Rich  industry  to  view,  with  pleasing  eyei. 
Her  fleets,  her  cities,  and  her  harvests  rise. 
In  curious  emblems  every  art,  exprest, 
Glow'd  from  the  loom,  aiid  brighten'd  on  his  vest. 
Science  in  various  lights  attention  won, 
Wav'd  on  his  robe,  and  glitter'd  m  the  Sun.  [claim  i 
"  My  words,"  he  cried,   "  my  words  obiervaace 
Resound,  ye  Muses ;  and  receive  them.  Fame  I 
Here  was  my  station,  when,  o'er  ocean  wide. 
The  great,,  third  William,  stretched  his  naval  pride : 
I  with  my  sacred  influence  swell'd  his  soul  ; 
Th'  enslaved  to  free,  th'  enslaver  to  codtroL 
In  vain  did  waves  disperse,  and  winds  detain  t 
He  came,  he  sav'd  ;  in  his  was  seen  my  raign. 
How  just,  how  great,  the  plan  his  soul  design'd. 
To  humble  tjrrants,  and  secure  mankind  t 
Next,Marlborongh  in  his  steps  successful  trod : 
This  godlike  plaun'd ;  that,  finish'd  like  a  god  1 
And,  while  Oppression  fled  to  realms  unkoown, 
Europe  was  free,  and  Britain  glorious  shone^ 

"Where  Nassau's  race  extensive  growth  display 'd. 
There  freedom  ever  found  a  sheltering  shade. 
Still  Heaven  is  kind ! — See,  finom  the  princely  rool^ 
Millions  to  bless,  the  branch  auspicious  shoot ! 
He  lives,  he  flourishes,  his  honours  spread  ; 
Fair  virtues  bloonung  on  his  youthful  head  : 
Nurse  him,  ye  heavenly  dews,  ye  sunny  rays. 
Into  firm  h«ilth,  fair  fame,  and  length  of  days  !** 

He  paus'd,  and  casting  o'er  the  deep  his  eye. 
Where  the  Ust  billow  swells  into  the  sky. 
Where,  in  gay  vision,  round  th'  horizon's  line , 
The  moving  clouds  with  various  beauty  shioe ; 
As  dropping  from  their  bosom,  ting'd  with  gold^ 
Shoots  forth  a  sail,  amusive  to  heboid ! 
Lo !  while  its  light  the  glowing  wave  returns. 
Broad  like  a  sun  the  bark  approaching  bums. 
Near,  and  more  near,  great  Nassau  soon  he  spy'J^ 
And  beauUxHis  Anna,  Britain's  eldest  pride! 
Thus  spoke  the  Genius,  as  advanc'd  the  sail^^ 
*'Hail,  blooming  hero!  high-bom  princess,  hail  I 
Thy  charms  thy  mother's  love  of  truth  display, 
Her  light  of  virtue,  and  her  beauty's  ray  | 
Her  dignity  ;  which,  copying  the  divine. 
Soften 'd,  through  condescension,  leams  to  shine.  ; 
Greatness  of  thought,  with  prudence  for  its  guide  j 
Knowledge,  from  nature  anid  from  art  supply'd  j 
To  noblest  objects  pointed  various  ways ; 
Pointed  by  judgment's  clear,  unerring  rays. 
"  What  manly  virtues  in  her  mind  excel ! 
Yet  on  her  heait  what  tender  passions  dwdl ! 
For  ah !  what  pangs  did  late  her  peace  destroy, 
To  part  with  thee,  so  wont  to  give  her  joy  » 
How  heav'd  her  breast,  how  sadden'd  was  her  laeifli 
All  in  the  mother  then  was  lost  the  queen. 
The  swelling  tear  then  dimm'd  her  partmg  riew, 
The  struggling  sigh  stopp'd  short  her  last  adiea: 
Ev'n  now  thy  fancied  perils  fill  her  mindj 
The  secret  rock,  rough  wave,  and  rising  wrod  ; 
The  shoal,  so  treacherous,  near  the  tempting  Isod| 
Th'  ingulphiog  whirlpool,  and  thaswaflowing  MPd  j 
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These  Ciiicied  perib  all,  by  day,  by  nigfat, 
In  thoughts  alann  her,  and  in  dreamt  affright; 
For  thee  her  heart  unceasing  love  declares, 
In  doubts,  in  hopes,  in  wishes,  and  in  prayers ! 
Her  prayers  are  h&und ! — ^For  me,  tis  thine  to  brave 
The  sand,  the  shoal,  rock,  whirlpool,  wind,  and  wave : 
Kind  Safety  waits,  to  waft  thee  gently  o'er. 
And  Joy  to  greet  thee  on  the  Belgic  shore. 

"May  future  times,when  their  fond  praise  would  tell 
How  most  their  favourite  characters  excel ; 
How  blest  I  howgreat.i-^then  may  their  songsdeclare. 
So  great !  so  blest !— such  Anne  and  Nassau  were.'' 
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E  GIL^CO  RUF. 
Qui  te  \idet  beatus  est, 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet. 
Qui  basiat  semi-deus  est. 
Qui  te  potitur  est  deus.    Buchanan. 

THl   FOKBGOINO   LINES   PABAPHRASEO. 

nAprr  the  man,  who,  in  thy  sparkling  eyes. 
His  amorous  wishes  sees,  reflecting,  play  ; 

Sees  little  laughing  cupids,  glancing,  rise. 
And,  in  soft-swimming  languor,  die  away. 

Still  hairier  he  !  to  whom  thy  meanings  roll 
In  sounds  which  love,  harmonious  love,  inspire ; 

On  his  charm'd  ear  sits,  rapt,  his  listening  soul. 
Till  admiration  form  intense  desire. 

Half-deity  is  he  who  warm  may  press 
Thy  Up,  soft-swelling  to  the  kindling  kiss ; 

An4  may  that  lip  assentive  warmth  express, 
Till  love  draw  willing  love  to  ardent  bliss  ! 

Ckpling  thy  waist,  and  circled  in  thy  arms, 
Who,  melting  on  thy  mutual-melting  breast, 

Entranc'd  enjoys  love's  whole  luxurious  charms. 
Is  all  a  god  !— is  of  all  Heaven  possest. 


THE 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  BEAUTY, 
A  POEM. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  BIIIDGET  JONES,  A  YOUNG  WIDOW- 
|J\DY  OF  LLANELLV,  CaERMARTHENSIIIRE. 

Once  Beauty,  wishing  fond  desire  to  move, 
(ontriv'd  to  catch  the  heart  of  wandering  Love, 
i^me,  purest  atoms  !  Beauty  aid  implores ; 
For  new  soft  texture  leave  etherial  stcnes. 
'Piiey  come,  they  croud,  they  shinini,^  liucs  unfold, 
Ho  theirs  a  form,  which  Beauty's  self  shall  nwuld! 
I  o  mould  my  charmer's  form  she  all  applyM— - 
AVhence  Cambria  boasts  the  birth  of  Nature's  pride. 

She  calls  the  Graces— Such  is  Beauty's  sLitc, 
Prompt,  at  her  call,  th'  obetlierit  Grace's  wait. 
I^rst  your  fair  feet  they  shape,  and  sha]>c  to  plciise; 
r«ich  stands  design'd  for  ditrmty  and  ease. 
Jinn,  on  these  curious  pedesLils,  depend 
Two  polish'd  pillai-s ;  which,  as  fair,  ascend  ; 
From  well-wrought  knees,  more  fair,  more  large 
they  rise ;  ' 

Seen  by  the  Muse,  though  hid  from  mortil  eyes. 
More  polish'd  yet,  your  fabric  each  sustains  ; 
J  hat  purest  temple  where  perfection  rciyns, 


A  small,,  sweet  circle  fonns  your  foultless  waist. 
By  Beauty  ahap'd,  to  be  by  Love  embiac'd. 
Beyond  that  lessening  waist,  two  orbs  devise. 
What  swelling  charms,  in  feir  proportion,  rise  ! 
Fresh  peeping  there,  two  blushing  buds  are  found. 
Each  like  a  rose,  which  lilies  white  surround. 
There  feelmg  sense,  let  pitying  sighs  inspire, 
Tdl  panting  pity  swells  to  warm  desire : 
Desire,  though  warm,  is  chaste ;  each  warmest  kise. 
All  rapture  chaste,  when  Hsrmen  bids  the  bliss. 
Rounding  and  soft,  two  taper  arms  descend  i 
Two  snow-white  hands,  hi  taper  fingers,  end. 
Lo !  cunning  Beauty,  on  each  paUn,  designs 
Love's  fortune  and  your  own,  in  mystic  lines; 
And  lovely  whiteness,  either  arm  contains. 
Diversified  with  azure-wandering  veins  j 
The  wandering  veins  conceal  a  generous  flood. 
The  purple  treasure  of  celestial  blood. 
Rounding  and  white  your  neck,  as  curious,  rears 
O'er  all  a  face,  where  Beauty's  self  appeart. 
Her  soft  attendants  smooth  the  spotless  skin. 
And,  smoothly-oval,  turn  the  shapely  chin  ; 
The  shapely  chin,  to  Beauty's  rising  face. 
Shall,  doubling  gently,  give  a  double  grace. 
And  soon  sweet-opening,  rosy  lips  disclose 
The  welUrang'd  teeth,  in  lily-whitenmg  rows  ; 
Here  life  is  breath'd,  and  florid  life  assumes 
A  breath,  whose  firagrance  vies  with  vernal  blooms  | 
And  two  fair  cheeks  give  modesty  to  raise 
A  beauteous  blush  at  praise,  though  just  the  praise. 
And  nature  now,  from  each  kind  ray,  supplies 
Soft,  clement  smiles,  and  love-inspiring  eyes; 
New  graces,  to  those  eyes,  mild  shades,  allow; 
Fringe  their  fair  lids,  and  pencil  either  brow. 
While  sense  of  vision  lights  up  orbs  so  rare. 
May  none,  but  pleasing  objects,  visit  there  ! 
Two  little  porches,  (which,  one  sense  empowers, 
To  draw  rich  scent  from  cromatic  flowers) 
In  structure  neat,  and  deek'd  with  polish'd  grace. 
Shall  equal  fir!>t,  then  heighten.  Beauty's  face. 
To  smelling  sense,  oh,  may  the  flowery  year, 
It's  (irst,  last,  choicest  incense,  ofier  here  ! 
Transparent  next,  two  curious  crescents  bound 
The  two-fold  entrance  of  inspiring  sound. 
Ami,  granting  a  new  power  of  sense  to  hear. 
New  iiuer  orj^ans  form  each  curious  car  ; 
Form  to  imbibe  what  most  the  soul  can  move. 
Music  and  reason,  i)oesy  and  love. 
Next,  (in  an  open  front,  is  pleasing  wrought 
A  i)ensive  sweetness,  bem  of  patient  thought: 
Above  your  lucid  shoulders  locks  display'd, 
I'ronc  to  descend,  shall  soften  light  with  shade. 
All,  witli  a  nameless  air  and  mein,  unite, 
And,  us  jou  move,  each  movement  is  delight. 
TunVl  is  your  melting  tongue  and  equal  mind. 
At  once  by  knowledge  heighlen'd  and  refin'd. 

The  Virtues  next  to  Beautv's  n«>d  incline  ; 
For,  where  they  lend  not  light,  she  cannot  shine  ; 
Let  these,  the  temperate  sense  of  taste  reveal, 
And  give,  while  nature  spreads  the  simple  meal 
I'he  palate  pure,  to  relish  health  design'd,  * 

Fmm  luxury  as  taintless  as  your  mind. 
The  Virtues,  chastity  and  truth,  impart, 
And  mould  to  sweet  benevolence  vour  heart. 

Iluis  B/auty  finish'd— Thus  she  gains  the  sway 
And  Love  still  follows  where  she  leads  the  way.      ' 
From  every  gift  of  Heaven,  to  charm  is  thine'; 
To  l^ve,  to  praise,  and  to  adore,  be  mine. 
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IBNT  TO 

MRS.  BRIDGET  JONES, 

WITH 

THE  WANDERER. 

ALLUDING  TO  AN  £PISOD£,  WHEKB  A  TOVNC  MAN  TURKS 
HERMIT,  FOR  THE  LOSS  OP  HIS  WIPE  OLYMPIA. 

When  with  delight  fond  Love  on  Beanty  dwelt. 
While  this  the  youth,  and  that  the  fair  exprest, 

Faint  was  his  joy  compared  to  what  I  felt. 
When  in  my  angel  Biddy's  presence  blest. 

Tell  her,  my  Muse,  in  soft,  sad,  sighing  breath. 
If  she  his  piercing  grief  can  pitying  see. 

Worse  than  to  him  was  his  Olympiads  death. 
From  her  each  moment's  absence  is  to  me. 


ON 

FJLSE  HISTORUNS: 

A   SATIRE. 

St.'RE  of  all  plagues  with  which  dull  prose  is  carst, 
S  andals,  fiim  false  historiani^,  spot  the  worst. 
In  quest  of  these  the  Muse  shall  first  advance. 
Bold,  U}  explore  the  regions  of  romance ; 
Romance,  cali'd  Hixtory — Lo !  at  once  she  skims 
The  visionary  world  of  monkish  whims  ; 
Whe«-e  fiillacy,  in  legends,  wildly  shines, 
And  vengeance  glai-es  from  violate*!  shrines ; 
Where  saints  perform  all  tricks,  and  startle  thought 
With  many  a  miracle  that  ne'er  was  wmught ; 
Saints  that  never  liv'd,  or  such  as  justice  paints, 
Jugglers,  on  superstition  palm'd  for  saints, 
^ore,  canoniz'd,  let  creed-mongers  be  shown, 
R.  «l  letu  r  d  saints,  and  red  assassins  known  ; 
t\*hile  those  they  martyr'd,  such  as  angels  rose ! 
All  black  enroird  among  religion's  foes. 
Snatch  d  by  su'phureous  clouds,  a  lie  proclaims 
Nuiiibei'd  with  liends,  and  pliing'd  in endU^ flames. 

History,  from  air  or  deep  draws  many  a  spricht. 
Such  as,  tVom  nurse  or  priest,  might  boys  aft'rii;ht ; 
Or  snch  as  but  o'er  feverish  slumbers  fly. 
And  i\K  in  melancholv  fren/y's  eye. 
New  meleors  make  enthusiast- wonder  st^rc. 
And  ima::e  wild  portentous  wars  in  air  ! 
Seers  ftill  e  )tranc*d'.  some  wizanl's  lawless  skill 
Now  uhirls,  now  fetters  Nature's  work"^  at  will  I 
Thus  Hustory,  by  machine,  mock-epic,  seems, 
Not  from  poetic,  but  from  monkish  dreams. 

The  devil,  who  priest  and  soreerr  must  obey, 
The  ^vceif  r  us'd  to  raise,  the  parson  lay. 
When  Echard  wav'd  his  pen,  the  histoiy  shows, 
The  ]vtrson  eonjur'd,  and  the  liend  \ipn)se. 
A  emnpat  distance,  and  the  scene  a  wood, 
Here  enter'd  Noll,  and  tbere  old  Satan  stood  : 
No  tail  his  ri^p,  his  foot  no  hoof  reveal'd  ; 
Like  a  wise  ruckold,  with  his  horns  coneeal  d  : 
Not  a  pay  sei  p«nt,  j;htterini;  to  the  eye  j 
r.ut  more  than  serpent,  or  than  harlot  fly  : 
Vor,  lawy*  r-like,  a  fiend  no  wit  can  scape. 
The  fit  nion  stands  eonfest  in  proper  shap<» ! 
Now  spreads  his  parchment,  now  is  sign'd  the  scmll  j 
Thus  Noll  gains  empire,  and  the  devil  has  Noll. 

Won'trons  historian  I  thus  account  for  evil, 
And  thus  for  its  success — 'tis  all  the  devil. 
ThfMigh  ne'er  that  devil  w  saw,  yet  one  we  sec, — 
One  of  an  iuthoi  sure,  awd— thou  art  he. 


But  dusky  phantonv,  lime,  nomattpaai^] 
Now  clearer  olgects  open— yet  untroe. 
Awful  the  genuine  hiitorisnHi  name ! 
False  ones — with  what  materiab  build  they  €aiiie'; 
Fabrics  of  £Rme,  by  dirty  means  made  goody 
As  nests  of  martins  are  oompil'd  of  mod* 
Peace  be  with  Curll — with  him  I  wave  aH  strife. 
Who  pens  each  fislon's,  and  eadi  aotor's  life ; 
Biography  that  cooks  the  deviPs  maityiB, 
And  lards  with  luscious  rapes  the  cheats  uC  Chaftres, 

Materials,  which  belief  in  fazcttea  claim. 
Loose-strong,  run  gingling  into  Hislory's  name. 
Thick  as  Egyptian  clouds  of  raining  flies ; 
As  thick  as  worms  where  man  corrupting  lies ; 
As  pests  obscene  that  haunt  the  ruinM  pile ; 
As  monsters  floundering  in  the  muddy  Nile  ; 
Minutes,  memoirs,  Tiews  and  reviews  appear. 
Where  slander  darkens  each  recorded  year. 
In  a  past  reign  is  feign*d  some  amorous  league; 
Some  ring  or  letter  n0w  reveals  th'  intrigue : 
Queens,  with  their  minions,  wprk  unseemly  thingi. 
And  boys  grow  dukes,  when  catamites  to  kings. 
Does  a  prince  die ?  What  poisons  they  surmise! 
No  royal  mortal  sure  by  nature  dies. 
Is  a  prince  bom  ?  What  birth  more  base  believ'd  > 
Or,  what's  more  strange,  his  mother  ne^erconoeiv'd  * 
Thus  slander  popular  o'er  truth  prevails, 
And  easy  minds  imbibe  romantic  tales. 
Thus,  'stead  of  history,  such  authors  raise 
Mei-e  crude  wild  novels  of  bad  hints  for  p1a3rt. 

Some  usurp  name»— an  English  garrtteer. 
From  minutes  fiorg*d,  is  monsieur  Mesnager*'. 

Some,  while  on  good  or  iU  success  they  stare, 
Give  conduat  a  complexion  dark  or  fair  : 
Others,  as  little  to  inquiry  prone. 
Account  for  actions,  though  their  spring's  onknovn* 

One  statesman  vices  has,  and  virtues  too ; 
Hence  will  contested  character  ensue. 
View  but  the  Mack,  he's  6cnd  j  the  bright  but  scan, 
He  's  angel :  view  him  all — he's  still  a  man. 
Bu^  such  historians  all  accuse,  acquit ; 
No  virtue  these,  and  those  no  vice  admit ; 
For  either  in  a  friend  no  fault  will  kno«-. 
And  neither  own  a  virtue  in  a  foe. 

Wh(^rc  hear-say  knowledge  sits  on  public  name*, 
And  bold  eonjeeturc  or  extols  or  blames. 
Spring  party  libels ;  from  whose  ashes  dead, 
A  monster,  misnam'd  Hisb»ry,  lifts  its  he^. 
Contending  factions  croud  to  hear  its  roar  ! 
But  when  once  heard,  it  dies  to  noise  no  more. 
Fron»  these  no  answer,  no  applause  from  those. 
O'er  half  they  simper,  and  o'er  half  they  di^e. 
So  when  in  senate,  with  egregious  pate. 

Perks  up  sir in  some  deep  debate ; 

He  hems,  looks  wise,  tunes  thin  hislabcMring  throat; 
To  prove  black  white,  postpone  or  palm  the  vote : 
In  sly  contempt,  some,  *Hear  him  !  hear  him !'  crj- ; 
Some  yawn,  some  sneer;  none  second,  none  reply. 

But  dare  such  miscreants  now  rush  abroad, 
By  blanket,  cane,  pump,  pillory,  unaVd  ? 
r>arc  they  imp  falsehood  thus,  and  plume  herwing^, 
From  present  characters  and  recent  things  ? 

»  The  Minutes  of  mons.  Mesnager  ;  a  book  eaU 
culated  to  vilify  the  administration  in  the  four  hit 
\  ears  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  The  truth  is,  that  thi^ 
lil>el  was  not  written  by  mons.  Mesnager,  neither  ""a* 
any  such  book  ever  printed  in  the  French  toogu**, 
from  which  it  is  impudently  said  in  the  title  pa^  tu 
be  translated.     Savage. 
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Yh  :  what  iisAvuths  !  or  truths  in  what  disguise ! 
^hat  Bojars  and  what  Oldmtxons  arise ! 
\l>at  iacts  from  all  but  tbem  and  slander  screened ! 
Here  meets  a  council,  no  where  else  couvenM ! 
There,  frpnorifinais,  come,  thiukas  f>pawn. 
Letters  ne*«r  wrote,  memorials  never  drawn ; 
To  secret  conference  never  held  thny  yoke, 
Treaties  nc*er  plaun'd,  and  speeches  never  spoke. 
From,  Oldmixoo,  thy  brow,  too  well  we  know, 
Like  sin  horn  Satau  s,  fari^nd  wide  they  go. 

In  vain  may  St  John  safe  in  conscience  sit ; 
111  i-ain  with  truth  confute,  contemn  with  wit : 
Confute,  contemn,  amid  selected  friends ; 
There  sinks  the  justice,  theie  the  satire  ends, 
uere,  though  a  century  scarce  such  leaves  unclose, 
From  mould  and  dust  the  slander  sacred  grows. 
No*-  none  reply  where  all  despise  the  page  ; 
But  will  dumb  scorn  deceive  no  future  age  ? 
Then,  shouki  dull  periods  cloud  not  seeming  fact. 
Will  no  fine  peu  th'  unanswered  lie  extract  ? 
Well-set  in  plan,  and  polish'd  into  style. 
Fair  and  more  fiUr  may  fkiish'd  fraud  beguile ; 
By  every  language  snatch'd  by  time  received. 
In  every  clime,  by  every  age  believed  : 
How  vain  to  virtue  trust  the  great  their  name, 
U'bcn  such  their  lot  fur  infamy  or  fame  } 


rHARACTEIL 


Fair  Tnith,  in  courts  where  Jxistice  should  preside, 
Alike  the  judge  and  advocate  would  guide  ; 
And  these  would  vie  each  dubious  point  to  clear, 
To  stop  the  widow's  and  and  the  orphan's  tear  j 
Were  all,  like  Yorke,  of  delicate  address, 
Strength  to  discern,  and  sweetness  to  express, 
Jjcam'd,  just,  polite,  born  every  heart  to  gain. 
Like  Cummins  mild ;  like  Fortcscue  '  humane, 
All-eloquent  of  tnith,  divinely  known. 
So  deep,  so  clear,  all  science  is  his  owp. 

Of  heart  impure,  and  impotent  of  head, 
In  history,  rhetoric,  ethics,  law,  unread  ; 
How  far  unlike  sueh  worthies,  once  a  drudge. 
From  floumlering  in  low  cases,  rose  a  judge. 
Form'd  to  make  pleaders  laugh  ,his  nonser.se  thunders. 
And,  on  low  juries,  breathes  roiitaeious  blunders. 
His  brotliers  blush,  l)et*anse  no  blush  he  knows, 
N'ur  e'er  "  one  uncorrupted  tinp;cr  shows  ^." 
See,  drunk  with  power,  the  cireuit-lord  exprest  ! 
Full,  in  his  eye,  his  b(  ttcrs  stand  coiifest ; 
AVhose  wealth,  birth,  virtue,  from  a  tongue  so  l«X)se, 
'Scape  not  provincial,  vile,  butToon  abu^e. 
Still  to  what  circuit  is  assisjn'd  his  name, 
There,  swift  before  him,  flies  tlie  wamer — Fume. 
Contest  stops  short,  Consent  yields  ever>'  cause 
To  Cost ;  Delay,  endures  them,  and  withdraws. 
But  how  'scape  prisoners  r  To  their  trial  chaiii'd. 
All,  all  shall  stand  condemnM,  who  stand  arraign'd. 
IMre  guilt,  which  else  would  detestation  cause, 
Prejudg'd  with  insult,  wonderous  pity  draws. 
But  'scapes  e'en  Innocence  his  harsh  harangue  ? 
Alas  !— e'en  Innocence  itself  must  Ixang  j 

*  The  honourable  William  Fortcscue,  esq  j  one  of 
the  justices  of  h?S  majesty's  court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

*  \^'hen  Page  one  uncorrupted  finsrer  shews. 

I),  of  Wharton. 


Must  bang  to  please  him,  when  of  spleen  possest  ^ 
Must  hang  to  bring  forth  an  abortivejest, 

Why  liv'd  he  not  ere  Star-chambers  had  failed, 
UTicn  fine,  tax,  censure,  all  but  law  prevaiPdi 
Or  law,  subservient  to  some  murderous  will. 
Became  a  precedent  to  murder  still  ? 
Yet  er'n  when  patriots  did  for  traitors  bleed. 
Was  e'er  the  jobb  to  such  a  slave  decreed. 
Whose  lavage  mind  wants  sophist-art  to  draw, 
O'er  murder'd  virtue,  spacious  veils  of  law  ? 

Why,  student,  when  tjie  bench  your  youth  admitsf 
Where,  though  the  worst,  with  the  hesX  rank'd  he  sits; 
Wliere  sound  opinions  you  attentive  write. 
As  once  a  Raymond,  now  a  Lee  to  cite, 
W^hy  pause  you  scornful  when  he  dins  the  couit  ? 
Note  well  his  cruel  quirks,  and  well  report 
Let  his  own  wgrds  against  himself  point  clear 
Satire  more  sharp  than  verse  when  most  severe. 


EPITAl^H 
ON  MRS.  JONES, 

CRANDMOTUEB  TO  MRS.  BRIDfiCT  JONES,    OV  LLAK£LLY 
IN  CABRMARTHfiNSQIRB. 

Is  her,  whose  relics  mark  this  sacred  earth, 

Shone  all  domestic  and  all  social  worth  : 

First,  Heaven  her  hope  with  early  ofl^ring  crown'd ; 

And  thence  a  second  race  rose  numerous  round. 

Heaven  to  industrious  virtue  blessing  lent, 

.Vnd  all  was  competence,  and  all  content. 

'Fhough  fnigal  care,  in  v  isdom's  eye  admir'd. 
Knew  to  preser>T  what  industry  required ; 
Yet,  at  her  board  with  decent  plenty  blest, 
'llie  journeying  stranger  sat  a  welcome  guest 
Prest  on  all  sides,  did  trading  neighbours  fear 
Ruin,  which  hung  o'er  exigence  severe  ? 
Fan^well  the  friend,  who  sparM  th'  assistant  loan--^ 
A  neighbour's  woe  or  welfare  was  her  own.  * 

Did  piteous  lazards  oft  attend  her  door  ? 
She  gave — ^farewell  the  parent  of  the  poor. 
Youtli,ape,and  want,  once  cheer'd,  now  sighing  swell, 
Bless  her  lov'd  name,  and  weep  a  last  farewell. 


VALESTISES  DAY, 
A  POEM 

ADDRESSED 
TO  A  VOVNC  WIDOW  LADY. 

AnrEU,  ye  rocks  that  witness'd  once  my  flame, 
Reluni'd  my  sighs,  and  echo'd  Chloe's  name  ! 
Cambria,  farewell ! — my  Chloe's  charms  no  more 
Invite  my  steps  along  IJanelly's  shore ; 
There  no  wild  dens  conceal  voracious  foes, 
The  beach  no  fierce,  amphibious  monster  knows ; 
No  crocodile  there  flesh'd  with  prey  appears, 
And  o'er  that  bleeding  prey  weeps  cruel  tears  ; 
No  false  hyaena,  feigning  human  grief, 
There  murders  him,  whose  goodness  means  relief; 
Yet  tides,  conspiring  with  unfaithful  ground, 
Thoughdistant  seen, with  treacherous  arm8,8urround« 
Tlicre  quicksands,  thick  as  beauty's  snares,  annoy, 
Look  fair  to  tempt,  and  whom  they  tempt,  destroy 
I  watch'd  the  seas,  I  pac'd  the  sands  with  care, 
I>cap'd,  but  wildly  rush'd  on  beauty's  snare, 
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Ah  ! — ^better  far,  than  by  that  snare  o'erp<m*rd, 
Had  sands  ingulTd  me,  or  had  seas  devoured. 

Par  from  that  shore,  where  sjrren-beauty  dwells. 
And  wraps  sweet  ruin  in  resistless  spells ; 
From  Cambrian  plains ;  which  Chloe^s  lustre  boast. 
Me  native  England  yields  a  safer  coast 
Chloe,  farewell !— Now  seas,  with  boisterous  pride, 
Divide  us,  and  will  ever  far  divide : 
Yet  while  each  plant,  which  vernal  youth  resumes. 
Feels  the  green  blood  ascend  m  future  blooms  ; 
While  little  feather'd  songsters  of  the  air 
In  woodlands  tuneful  woo  and  fondly  pair, 
The  Muse  exults,  to  beauty  tunes  the  lyre, 
And  willing  Loves  the  swelling  notes  inspire, 

Sure  on  this  day,  when  hope  attains  success, 
Bright  Venus  first  did  young  Adonis  bless 
Her  charms  not  brighter,  Chloe,  sure  than  thine ; 
Though  flush'd  his  youth,  not  more  his  warmth  than 
Sequester'd  far  within  a  myrtle  prove,  [mine. 

Whose  blooming  bosom  courts  riliiinjr  lovej 
Where  a  clear  sun,  the  blue  sei«  \\c  displays, 
And  sheds,  through  vernal  air,  attemi>er'd  rays  j 
Where  flowers  their  aromatic  im  ense  brinjr; 
And  fragrant  flourish  in  eternal  spring  ; 
There  mate  to  mate  each  dove  responsive  coos,       ' 
While  this  asstnts,  as  that  enaniour'd  woos  ; 
There  rills  amusive,  send  from  rocks  around, 
A  solitafy,  pleasing  murmurin{::  sound ; 
Then  form  a  lin.pid  lake.     The  lake  serene 
Reflects  the  wonders  of  the  blissful  scene. 
To  love  the  birds  attune  their  chinking  throats, 
And  on  each  breeze  immortal  music  floats. 
There  seated  on  a  rising  turf  is  seen, 
Graceful,  in  loose  array,  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
All  fresh  and  fair,  all  mild,  as  Ocean  gave 
The  goddess,rising  from  the  a/ure  wave  j 
DishevePd  locks  distil  celestial  dews. 
And  all  her  limbs,  divine  perfumes  diffusr. 
Her  voice  so  charms,  the  plumy,  warbliut  throir^s, 
In  listening  wonder  lost,  suspend  their  sonir*^. 
It  sounds — *'  Why  loiters  my  Adonis?" — cry, 
"  Why  loiters  my  Adonis?" — roeks  reply. 
**  Oh,  come  away  '" — they  thriee,  repeatincr,  s.'fyj  ; 
And  Echo  thrice  repeat-^, — *'  Oh  come  away  I'*'t^ 
Kind  zephyrs  wait  thtni  to  her  lover's  eais ;   **  ".  i 
Who,  instant  at  th'  enchanting  call,  appears. 
Her  placid  eye,  where  s]»arklinu:  joy  relino, 
Benignant,  with  allurinp  lustre  shines. 
His  locks,  which,  in  Kw.se  rinirlils,  eliarin  the  view, 
Float  careless,  lucid  from  th«  ir  amber  hue. 
A  myrtle  wreath  her  rosy  fnigcrs  frame,    .^. 
Which,  from  her  hand,  his  ]K)lisird  temple|_ claim; 
His  temples  fair,  a  streakinu  beauty  stain^ 
As  smotith  white  marble  slimes  with  a/uce  vciu5. 
He  kneel'd.     Her  snowy  hand  he  treinljjjni::  sei//d. 
Just  lifted  to  his  lip,  and  irently  S(jueez'4  ' 
The  meaning  squeeze  retiiru'd,  lovt-  cauicht  its  lure 
And  enter'd,  at  his  pahn,  tlirouuh  every  jxir.-. 
Then  swell'd  her  downy  hnasts,  till  lln-n  <nrlos'd, 
Fast  heaving:,  half-conctal*!  and  half-exposM: 
Soft  slie  icclnies.     He,  as  tl.ry  fall  and  ii>c, 
Hanc;^,  ho'.erincf  o\v  ihcni,  witli  ciKunourM  eyes, 
And,  wann  d,  giows  wantin: — .\s  he  thus  admir  d, 
He  p.ry'd,  he  tt)ucird,  and  witii  tiic  ti)j;c!i  was  liid. 
j!lalf-an.ifry.  yet  l.alf-pleas'd,  her  fn.wn  be^uilts 
Tiu'.buy  to  fc;Ar  ;   hut,  at  liiNfcar,  shv  siniii  s. 
T,'ii(?  youth  less  timorous  and  th«-  fair  less  <'oy, 
Supine  ly  amorous  they  reclinini:  toy. 
M'HO  amorouv  still  his  sanj^uine  nu  aninji  stole 
in  wi«tful  ulanci  s,  to  her  softenini;  s.jul  : 


In  her  fair  eye  her  aoftemng  soul  he  reads: 
To  freedom,  freedom,  boon,  to  boon,  tueceeds. 
With  conscious  blush,  th*  impttskm*d   chamef 

burns: 
And,  blush  for  blush,  th'  impasskxi'd  youth  returns. 
They  look,  they  languish,  sigh  with  pleashig  pam, 
And  wish  and  gaze,  and  gaze  and  wish  again. 
'Twixt  her  white,  parting  bosom  steals  the  boy. 
And  mure  than  hope  preludes  tumultuous  joy , 
Through  every  vein  the  vigorous  transport  nm^ 
Strung  every  nerve,  and  brac*d  the  boy  to  man. 
Struggling,  yet  yielding,  half  o'erpower*d,  she  pants, 
Seems  to  deny,  and  yet,  denying,  grants. 
Quick,  like  the  tendrils  of  a  curling  vine. 
Fond  limbs  with  limbs,  in  amorous  folds,  entwine. 
Lips  press  on  lips,  caressing  and  carest. 
Now  eye  darts  flame  to  eye,  and  breaist  to  breast 
All  she  resigns,  as  dear  desires  incite, 
And  rapt  he  reach'd  the  brink  of  full  delight 
Her  waist  compress'd  in  hiS  exulting  arms. 
He  storms,  explores,  and  rifles  all  her  charms; 
Clasi)s  in  ecstatic  bliss  th'  expiring  fair. 
And,  thrilling,  melting,  nestling,  riots  there. 

How  long  tiic  rapture  las^  how  soon  it  fleets, 
How  oil  it  pauses,  and  howjftt  repeats ; 
What  joys  they  both  reo^^  and  both  bestow. 
Virgins  may  guess,  butiiives  experienc'd  know  ; 
From  joys,  like  thes^,*(^h,  why  deny'd  to  me  ?) 
Sprung  a  fresh,  bloottjing  boy,  my  fair,  from  thee. 
May  he,  a  new  Adonis,  lifl  his  crest, 
In  all  the  florid  grJ8eX)f  youth  confest ! 
First  let  him  learntp  lisp  your  lover's  name. 
And,  when  ho'ucjaas,  here  annual  read  my  flame. 
When  beauty  lirst"  shall  wake  his  genial  lire, 
And  the  first  jingling  sense  excite  desire  ; 
When  the  dear  d/iect,  of  his  peace  jK>ssest, 
Oauis  and  still  gams  »>n  his  un^iarded  breast: 
Thenjyiay  (le  say,  as  he  this  verse  reviews, 
SontVHi-iglit  motlHrcharm'd  the  poet's  M«?e. 
His  Aiart  Cuu<  tlutterd  oft  'twixt  doubt  and  tear, 
Lighten'd  with  hope,  and  sadden'd  w  ith  despair. 
Say,  on  sqm*^  rival  did  jJhc  smile  too  kind  ? 
•An,  read^ — what  jealousy  distracts  his  mind  ! 
SiiuI'd  sheouhim  f   Ho  muii^'d  rays  divim% 
An<l  ir;«/.M  and  .uladden'd  with  a  love  like  mine. 
Mow  dwi  It  lur  praise  upon  his  raplur'd  tongue  ! 
Ah! — when  she  frown'd,  what  plaintive  notes  be 

smi'^  ! 
And  coidd  "^he  frown  on  him — Ah,  wherefore,  tell ! 
On  him,  wh<js<'  only  Crime  was  loving  well  ? 

Thus  may  thy  son  his  pangs  with  mine  compare, 
Then  v,'\A\  his  mofluT  had  l>een  kind  as  fair. 
For  him  may  love  ihr.  myrtle  wreath  entwine; 
Though  the  sad  willow  >.uits  a  woe  like  mine ! 
Ne'er  may  the  fdial  hope,  like  me,  complain  ! 
Ah  !  never  sigh  and  bleed,  like  me  in  vain  ! — 

When  death  aflbnls  that  peace  which  lo%e denies. 
Ah,  no  I — far  other  scenes  my  fate  supplies; 
When  earth  to  earth  my  lifeless  corse  is  laid, 
And  o'er  it  hangs  the  yew  or  cypress  shade : 
When  pale  I  flit  along  the  dreary  coast. 
An  helpless  lover^s  pining  plaintive  ghost ; 
Here  amuial  on  this  dear  returning  day. 
While  feather'd  choii-s  renew  the  melting  lay; 
.May  you,  my  fair,  when  you  these  strains  shall  see, 
.hist  spare  one  <;iirh,  t»ne  tear,  to  love  and  me, 
Mt ,  who.  in  ahM  nee  or  in  death,  adore 
r].'.-e  1.1  iNtnlv  cliarms  I  inuvt  behold  nonvin* 
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SOHN  POWELL,  Esq. 


BAHRItTEft    AR    LAW. 


In  me  long  absent,  long  with  anguish  fraught, 
In  me,  though  silence  long  has  deadenM  thought, 
Yet  memory  lives,  and  calls  the  Muse's  aid. 
To  snatch  onr  fHendship  from  oblivion's  shade. 
As  soon  the  Sun  shall  cease  the  world  to  wann, 
As  soon  IJanelly's  fair  •  that  world  to  charm. 
As  grateful  sense  of  goodness,  true  like  thine, 
Shall  e*er  desert  a  breast  so  warm  as  mine. 

When  imag'd  Cambria  strikes  my  memory's  eyCj 

(Cambria,  my  darling  scene  ! )  I,  sighing,  cry. 

Where  is  my  Powell  ?  dear  associate  ! — where  ? 

To  him  I  would  unbosom  every  care ; 

To  him,  who  early  felt,  from  beauty,  pain ; 

GalPd  in  a. plighted,  faithless  virgin's  chain. 

At  length,  from  her  ungenerous  fetters,  freed, 

Again  he  loves  !  he  woos  !  his  hopes  succeed  ! 

But  the  gay  bridegroom,  still  by  fortune  crost. 

Is,  instant,  in  the  weeping  widower  lost. 

Her  his  sole  joy  !  her  from  his  bosom  torn, 

VHaaX  feeling  heart,  but  learns,  like  his,  to  mourn? 

Can  nature  then,  such  sudden  shocks,  sustain  ? 

Nature  thus  struck,  all  reason  pleads  in  vain  ! 

Though  late,  from  reason  yet  he  draws  relief, 

Dwells  on  her  memory ;  but  dispels  his  grief. 

Tx)ve,  wealth,  and  fame  (tyrannic  passions  all !) 

No  more  inflame  him,  and  no  more  enthral. 

He  seeks  no  more,  in  Rufus'  hall,  renown  ! 

Nor  envies  pelf  the  jargon  of  the  gown  ; 

Butpleas'd  with  conipetmce,  on  rural  plains. 

His  wisdom  courts  tliat  ease  his  worth  obtains. 

Would  private  jars,  which  sudden  rise,  increase  ? 

His  candour  smiles  all  discord  into  peace. 

To  party  storms  is  public  weal  resign'd? 

Each  steady  patriot-virtue  steers  his  mind. 

Cairn,  on  the  beach,  while  maddening  billows  rave, 

He  gains  philosophy  from  ever\'  wave; 

Science,  from  every  ol.ject  round,  he  draws; 

From  various  nature,  and  from  nature's  laws. 

He  lives  o'er  every  past  historic  age  ; 
He  calls  forth  ethics  from  the  fabled  page. 
Him  evangelic  truth,  to  thought  excites"; 
And  him,  by  turns,  each  classic  Muse  delijrhts. 
With  wit  well-natur'd  ;  wit,  that  would  disdain 
A  pleasure  rising  from  another's  pain  j 
Social  to  all,  and  most  of  bliss  possest, 
When  most  he  renders  all,  around  him,  blest : 
To  unread  'squires  illiterately  gay  ; 
Among  the  learn 'd,  as  learned  full  as  they ; 
With  the  polite,  all,  all -accomplished  ease, 
By  nature  form'd,  without  deceit,  to  please. 

Thus  shines  thy  youth ;  and  thus  my  friend,  elate 
In  bliss  as  well  as  worth,  is  truly  great 
Me  still  should  ruthless  fate,  unjust,  expose 
Beneath  those  clouds,  that  rain  unmimber'd  v.oos ; 
Me,  to  some  nobler  sphere,  should  fortune  raive, 
To  wealth  conspicuous,  and  to  huirel'd  praise  ; 
Unalter'd  yet  be  love  and  friendship  mine  ; 
I  ttill  am  Chloe's,  and  I  still  am  thine. 

*  Mrs.  Bridget  Jonei. 


LOXDON  AND  BRISTOL 


DELINEATED '. 

Two  sea-port  cities  mark  Britannia's  feme, 
And  these  from  commerce  different  honours  claim. 
V\'hat  d;ff;?rent  honours  shadi  the  Muses  pay. 
While  one  inspires  and  one  untunes  the  lay  ? 

Now  silver  Isis  brightening  flows  along. 
Echoing  from  Oxford  shore  each  classic  song ; 
Then  weds  with  Tame;  and  these,  O  London,  see 
Swelling  with  naval  pride,  the  pride  of  thee  ! 
Wide,  deep,  unsullied  Thames,  meandering  glides 
And  bears  thy  wealth  on  mild  majestic  tides. 
Thy  ships,  with  gilded  palaces  that  vie, 
In  glittering  pomp,  strike  wondering  China's  eye  ; 
And  thence  returning  bear,  in  splendid  state. 
To  Britain's  merchants,  India's  eastern  freight 
India,  her  treasures  from  her  western  shores. 
Due  at  thy  feet,  a  willing  tribute  pours  ;  • 
Thy  warring  naries  distant  nations  awe. 
And  bid  the  worid  obey  thy  righteous  law. 
Thus  shine  thy  manly  sons  of  liberal  mind ; 
Thy  Change  deep-busied,  yet  as  courts  refin'd ; 
Councils,  like  senates,  that  enforce  debate, 
With  fluent  eloquence  and  reason's  weight. 
Whose  patriot  virtue,  lawless  power  controls  j 
Their  British  emulating  Roman  souls. 
Of  these  the  worthiest  still  selected  stand, 
Still  lead  the  senate,  and  still  save  the  land: 
Social,  not  selfish,  here,  O  Learning,  trace 
Thy  friends,  the  lovers  of  all  human  race  I 

In  a  dark  bottom  sunk,  O  Bristol  now. 
With  native  malice,  lift  thy  lowering  brow  I 
Then  as  some  hell-boni  sprite  in  mortal  guise. 
Borrows  the  shape  of  goodness  and  helic^, 
All  fair,  all  smug,  to  yon  proud  hail  invjte. 
To  feast  all  strangers  ape  an  air  polite  '. 
From  Cambria  drain'd,  or  Kngland's  wcj^tern  coast. 
Not  elegant,  yet  costly  banquets  boast ! 
Revere,  or  seem  the  stranger  to  revere  ; 
Praise,  fawn,  profess,  be  all  things  but  sincere; 
Insidious  no*    our  bosom- secrets  steal. 
And  these  with  sly  sarcastic  sneer  reveal. 
Present  we  meet  thy  sneaking  treacherous  smiles ; 
The  harmless  absent  still  thy  sneer  reviles ; 
Such  as  in  thee  all  parts  superior  find, 
The  sneer  that  marks  thefo'»l  and  knave  eoml)in'd  ; 
^.When  melting  pity  would  alTonl  reiiif, 
The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  addy  to  grief. 
What  friendship  cansl  thou  boast?  wiiat  honouis 

claim  ? 
To  thee  each  stranger  nwcA  an  injiir'd  name. 
What  smiles  thy  son«  must  in  th<ir  fucs  excite  ! 
Thy  sons,  to  whom  all  d'sford  is  deli-^^ht; 
From  whom  eternul  niufual  raillnir  flows; 
Who  in  each  other's  crinKs,  their  own  expose  : 
Thy  sons,  though  crafty,  deaf  to  wisdom's  call  ; 
Despising  all  men,  an<]  de^pis'd  hy  all  : 
Sons,  while  thv  cIitTs  a  ditcn-like  river  laves, 
Podeas  thy  rocks,  and  nuuldy  as  thy  waves'. 
Of  thoujrlits  as  mrmw  n^  of  words  iinuiense. 
As  full  of  turbo lenoe  as  void  of  sewe  ? 
Thee,  thee,  what  senatorial  souls  .  dom  I 
Tliy  natives  sure  would  prove  a  s<  nate's  scorn. 

J  The  author  prferr'd  this  title  to  that  of  London 
and  Bristol  Compared;  wliich,  when  he  began  th« 
piece,  he  intended  to  prefix  to  i,. 
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Do  stranj^crs  deign  to  serve  thee ;  irbat  tbeir  praise  ? 
Their  generous  services  thy  murmurs  raise. 
What  fiend  ina!ign,  that  o*cr  thy  air  presides, 
Around  from  breast  to  breast  inheiCTit  glides. 
And,  as  he  glides,  there  scatters  in  a  trice 
The  lurking  seeds  of  every  rank  device  ? 
Let  foreign  youths  to  thy  indentures  run  ! 
Each,  each  will  prove,  in  thy  adopted  son. 
Proud,  pert,  and  dull — thouf  h  brilliant  once  from 

schools. 
Will  scorn  all  learning's  as  all  virtue's  rules ; 
And,  though  by  nature  friendly,  honest,  bra\*e. 
Turn  a  sly,  selfUh,  simpering,  sharping  knave. 
Boast  petty-courts,  where  'btead  of  fluent  ease. 
Of  cited  precedents  and  learned  pleas ; 
'Stead  of  sage  council  in  the  dubious  cause, 
Attomies,  chattering  wild,  burlesque  the  laws— 
(So  shameless  quacks,  who  doctors'  right  invade, 
Of  jarg(9n  and  of  poison  form  a  trade. 
So  canting  cob'ers,  t»hile  from  tubs  they  teach, 
Buffoon  the  gospel  they  pretend  to  preach.) 
Boast  petty  courts,  whence  rules  new  rigour  draw, 
l'nk;iown  to  Nature's  and  to  statute-law ; 
Quirks  that  explain  all  saving  rights  away, 
To  give  th'  attorney  and  the  catchpoll  prey. 
Is  there  where  law  too  rigorous  may  descend. 
Or  charity  her  kindly  hand  extend  > 
Thy  courts,  that,  shot  when  pity  would  redress. 
Spontaneous  open  to  inflict  distress. 
Try  misden^eanours ! — all  thy  wiles  employ, 
Not  to  chastise  th'  Dff*ender,  but  destroy  ; 
Bid  the  large  lawless  fine  bis  fate  forete) ; 
Bid  it  beyond  his  crim«  and  fbrttine  sweU ; 


Cut  off  from  service  du^  to  kindred  blood, 
To  private  welfiire  and  to  public  good. 
Pitied  by  all,  but  thee,  he  sentenced  lies ; 
Imprison'd  languishes,  impriaaa*d  dies. 

♦    ♦♦♦♦♦♦«««« 

Boast  swarming  vessels,  whose  plebeian  state 
Owes  not  to  merchants  but  mechanics  freight 
Boast  nought  but  pedlar-fleeta — in  war's  alarms^ 
rnknown  to  glory,  as  unknown  to  armi. 
Boast  thy  base  Tolsey,  ^  and  thy  turn-spit  dop5. 
Thy  Halliers  -  horses  and  thy  human  hogs ; 
Upstarts  and  mushrooms,  proud,  relentless  heart54 
Thou  blank  of  sciences  \  thou  dearth  of  arts ! 
Such  foes  as  learning  once  was  doom'd  to  see ! 
Huns,  Goths,  aod  Vandals,  were  but  types  of  tbeei 

Proceed,  great  Bristol,  in  all-rightaous  ways, 
And  let  one  justice  heighten  yet  thy  praise  ; 
Still  spare  the  catamite,  and  swinge  the  whore. 
And  be,  whate'er  Gomorrba  was  before. 

«  A  place  where  the  merchants  used  to  meet  to 
transact  their  affurs  before  the  Exchange  was  erect- 
ed.   See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  496. 

2  Halliers  are  the  persons  who  drive  or  own  the 
sledges  which  are  here  used  instead  of  carts.. 
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THE 

LIFE  OF  DR.  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected,  with  great  diligence  and  acute- 
oessy  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the 
intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a  life, 
concerning  which  I  had  long  since  communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of 
dignifymg  his  narration  with  so  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  was,  according  to  an  account  said  to  be  written  by  himself*, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  st.  Andrew's  day, 
1667 :  according  to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to  Spence,  he  was  bom  at 
Leicester,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  in  Herefordshire  K 
During  his  life  the  place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to  be 
called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish ;  but  would  occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman. 
The  question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  he  delighted 
to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to 
the  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  in  bis  fifteenth  year  (l682)  was  admitted  into  the  univer- 
sity of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not  diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disap- 
point every  reader's  expectation,  that,  when  at  the  usual  time  he  claimed  the  bachelor- 
ship of  arts,  he  was  found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  deficient  for  regular 
admission,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  last  by  special  favour ;  a  term  used  in  that  uni- 
versity to  denote  want  of  merit. 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  i^iipposed  that  he  was  much  ashamed,  and  shame 
had  its  proper  effect  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved  from  that  time  to  study 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  continued  his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what  improvement 
is  sufficiently  known.  This  part  of  his  story  well  deserves  to  be  remembered ;  it  may 
afford  useful  admonition  and  powerful  encouragement  to  many  men,  whose  abilities 
have  been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or  pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost 
one  part  of  life  in  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued  three  years  lon<;er  at  Dublin ;  and 
io  this  time,  if  the  observation  and  memory  of  an  old  companion  may  be  trusted,  he 
drew  the  first  sketch  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  Life  of  Swift  observes,  tliat  this  account  was  really  written  by  the  dean,  and 
now  exists  in  liis  own  hand  writing  in  the  library  of  Dublin  college.     H, 

*  Spence's  Anecdotes,  vol.  II.  p.  273. 
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When  he  was  about  one  and  twenty  (1688),  being  by  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift  hit 
uncle,  who  had  supported  him,  left  without  subsistence,  he  went  to  consult  his  mother 
who  then  lived  at  Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life;  and  by  her  direction 
solicited  the  advice  and  patronage  of  sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married  one  of 
Mrs.  Swift's  relations,  and  whose  father  sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  In  Iidand, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with  Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had 
been  to  that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the  nephew  of  his  father's  friend,  with  whcmi 
he  was,  when  they  conversed  together,  so  much  pleased  that  he  detained  him  two  yean 
in  his  house.  Here  he  became  known  to  king  William,  who  sometimes  visited  Temple 
when  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the  garden,  showed 
him  how-to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  way. 

Kiftg  William's  notions  were  all  military;  and  he  expressed  h^  kindness  to  Swift  by 
ot&rtDg  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took  Swift  with  bifn ;  9tid  whcft  l^  ^p 
consulted  by  the  earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedieijice  of  co^iplyii^  m^  a  bfll  tfacp 
depending  for  making  pariiaments  triennial,  against  which  Iqpig  Wiiliaiv  wa?  p^Q^gly 
prejudiced,  after  having  ia  vain  tried  to  show  the  eari  that  the  propo^  iny^lvi^  no^hiii^ 
dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift  for  the  same  purpose  to  |he  kiqg.  $yift,  ^ 
probably  was  proud  of  his  enjoyment,  and  went  with  all  the  copfidepce  of  ^  yojiy^ 
man,  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  thctm,  made  tc^y  ipeHftctual  (^ 
the  predetermination  of  tlie  king ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disiappobitmevt  i^  1^  ^ 
antidote  agakist  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder,  as  he  thought,  by  eatipg  too  nuic|i 
fruit.  The  original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Almost  every  boy  eats  ^»  ^ucb 
fruit  as  he  can  get,  without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  diseasie  of  Swift  was  gdJ^ 
ness  with  deafness,  which  attacked  bun  from  time  to  time,  began  very  e^ly,  ppmied 
faim  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  to  the  grave,  deprived  of  reasiQii. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this  grievous  malady,  he  was  advii^  U>  trt 
to  native  air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but,  finding  no  benefit,  returned  to  sir  WiUjan,  at 
wbose  house  he  continued  his  studies,  and  is  known  to  have  read,  amopg  other  bjwki, 
Cyprian  and  Irenaeus.  He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  used  to  vw  Wff 
mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two  hours. 

It  IS  easy  to  imagine  tiiiat  the  mode  in  which  his  first  degr^  was  confened,  left  iw 
"DO  great  fondness  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  therefore  be  jcesolved  to  becpme  a 
master  of  arts  at  Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced,  the  woJtds  of  liiRgiacf 
were  omitted ;  and  he  took  his  master's  degree  (July  5, 1692)  with  (Weh  recieplicHi  md 
regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his  mother  at  Leicester  a  yefUrly  TOit.  He 
travelled  on  foot,  unless  some  violence  of  weather  drove  him  into  a  wi^ggon ;  fmd  at 
night  he  would  go  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  dean  sheets  for. siqpmc^ 
This  practice  lord  Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and  TuigaDty :  iPM 
may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  surveying  human  life  through  all  its  varieties :  and  others^ 
perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  passion  which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  filled  ia 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 
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tn  tune  he  began  to  think  that  bb  attendflnce  at  Moor-Park  deaerfed  some  other 
recompense  than  the  pleasure,  however  mingled  with  improvement,  of  Tempfe's  eoi>- 
▼ersation ;  and  grew  so  impatient,  that  (1694)  be  went  away  in  discontent. 

Temple,  conscious  •f  having  given  reason  for  complaint,  is  said  to  have  made  him 
deputy  roaster  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  according  to  his  kinsman's  account,  was 
•  an  office  which  be  knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  therefore  rescued  to  enter 
Into  the  church,  in  which  be  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  cbaplainship  to 
the  fkctory  at  Lisbon ;  but,  bein^  recommended  to  lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the  pre- 
bend of  Rilroot  in  Connor,  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion  like  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he 
invited  him  back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  English  preferment  in  exchange  for 
the  prebend,  which  he  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request  Swift  quickly  com- 
plied«  having  perhaps  equally  repented  their  separation,  and  they  lived  on  together 
With  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the  four  yesirs  that  passed  between  hi&  return  and 
Temples  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Books. 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric 
t)des  to  Temple,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  Athenian  society,  a  knot  of  obscure  men  \ 
who  published  a  periodical  pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or  sup|>osed  ta1)e 
sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told  that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  said, 
'*  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet ;"  and  that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive 
of  Swift's  perpetual  malevolence  to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with  his  manuscripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he 
bad  obtained  from  king  William  a  promise  of  the  first  prebend  that  should  be  vacant 
at  Westminster  or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten,  Swift  dedicated  to  the  king  the  posthumous 
works  with  which  he  was  intrusted :  but  neither  the  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the 
man  whom  be  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fondness,  revived  in  king  William 
the  remembrance  of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  court ;  but  soon  found  hb 
solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  earl  of  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  into  Ireland,  as  hb 
private  secretary ;  but,  after  having  done  the  business  till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he 
then  found  that  one  Bush  had  persuaded  the  earl  that  a  clergyman  was  not  a  proper 
secretary,  and  had  obtained  the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such  circum- 
vention and  inconstancy  must  have  excited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the  dbposal  of  the  deanery  of 
Deny,  and  Swift  expected  to  obtain  it ;  but  by  the  secretary's  uifiuence,  supposed  to 
have  been  secured  by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ;  and  Swift  was  dis* 
missed  with  the  livmgs  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which 
together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty  by  reading  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  performed  all  the  offices  of  hb  profession  with  great  decency  and  exact- 
ness. < 

9  The  pobKshcr  of  this  collection  was  Joho  Dunton.     R» 
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Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  be  invited  to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella^  a 
young  woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  sir  William 
Temple,  who,  in  consideration  of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a  thousand  pounds. 
With  her  came  Mrs.Dingley,  whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds  a  year  for 
her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  be  opened 
his  bosom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  either  without  a 
witness.  They  lived  at  the  Parsonage,  when  Swift  was  away ;  and,  when  be  returned, 
removed  to  a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze  the  world  with  early  pregnancy :  his 
first  work,  except  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  Dissentions  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
published  (1 701)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance,  paying  a  visit  to  some 
bisliQp,  he  heard  mention  made  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  liad  written,  replete 
with  political  knowledge.  When  he  seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work,  be 
was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  '*  a  young  man  f  and,  still  persbting  to  doubt, 
that  he  was,  "  a  very  positive  young  man.*' 

Three  years  after\vards  (1704)  was  published  The  Tale  of  a  Tub:  of  this  book 
charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter without  ill  intention  ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  example.  That  Swift  was 
its  author,  though  it  be  universally  believed,  was  never  owned  by  himself,  nor  very  well 
proved  by  any  evidence ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he  did  not  deny 
it  when  archbishop  Sharpe  and  the  dutchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the  queen, 
debarred  him  from  a  bishopric. 

When  tliis  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention  of  the  public,  Sacheverell,  meeting 
Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  by  seeming  to  think  him  the  author ;  but  Smalridge 
answered  with  indignation,  "  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  world,  nor  all  that  ever 
we  shall  have,  should  hire  me  to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

.  The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  must  be  confessed  to  discover  want 
of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity  ;  he  did  not  understand  the  two  controversies,  or  he 
willingly  misrepresented  them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground  against  truth  only  a  little 
\\hile-  The  honours  i}i\ie  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by  the  decision  of 
jM)^lerily. 

The  Battle  of  the  Books  is  so  like  the  Combat  des  Livres,  which  the  same  question 
concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns  had  produced  in  France,  that  the  improbability  of 
such  a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communication  is  npt,  in  my  opinion,  balanced 
I  y  the  anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  iu  which  all  knowledge  of  the  French  book  is 
pereujptorily  disowned  *. 

For  some  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed  in  solitary  study,  gaining  the  qua- 
lifications requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often  he  visiled  England,  and  with  what 
«i'lii;once  he  attended  his  parishes,  1  know  not.  It  was  not  till  about  four  years  after- 
wiAiV,  that  he  became  a  professed  author;  and  then  one  year  ( 1 708)  produced  The 
(  nliincnts  of  a  Church-of-England  Man;  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under  the  name  of 
liitkcrslafi*;  the  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity;  and  the  defence  of  the  Sa- 
cianjenlal  Test. 

<  .S.c  Sh(ri<ian's  Life,  edit.  17S}-,  p.  525,  where  are  some  remarks  on  this  passage,     i?. 
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The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England  Man  b  written  with  great  coohiess,  modera- 
tion,  ease  and  perspicuity.  The  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity  b  a  veiy 
happy  and  judicious  irony.    One  passage  in  it  deserves  to  be  selected, 

*'  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,fhow  could  the  free-thhikers,  the  strong  reason- 
ers,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in 
all  pomts,  whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  hath  been  wholly 
turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able 
to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves,  upon  any  other  subject  1  We  are  daily  complaining 
^f  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the 
only,  topic  we  have  lef^.  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgiil  for  a  wit,  or  Toland 
for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand 
to  provide  them  with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through  all  art  or  nature,  could 
have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  readers  1  It  is 
the  vnae  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer. ,  For  had 
an  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion.'' 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  bard  to  be  proved ;  but  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  proper  test  has  not  beeu  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  pajwrs  published  under  the  name  of  Bickerstaff,  induced 
Steele,  when  he  projected  The  Tatler,  to  assume  an  appellation  which  had  already 
gained  possession  of  the  reader  s  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion,  addressed 
to  lady  Berkeley ;  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his 
iK'netices.  To  this  project,  which  is  formed  willi  great  purity  of  intention,  and  dbplayed 
with  sprightliness  and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if 
not  generally  impracticable,  yet  e\idently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal,  concord,  and 
perseverance,  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  A  Vindication  of  Bickerstaff;  and  an  explanation  of  An 
Ancient  Prophecy,  part  written  afu  r  llic  facts,  and  the  rest  never  completed,  but  well 
planned  to  excite  amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  iniporlant  part  of  SwitVs  life.  He  was  employed 
(1710)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  queen  for  a  remission  of  the  first  fruits 
and  twentieth  paits  to  the  Irish  clergy.  With  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Harley,  to  whom  he  was  mentioned  iis  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the  last  mi- 
nistry, because  he  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he 
had  refused  has  never  been  told ;  what  he  had  suffered  was,  1  suppose,  the  exclusion 
from  a  bishopric  by  the  remonstrances  of  Sliarpe,  whom  he  describes  as  the  **  harmless 
tool  of  others'  hate,"  and  whom  he  represents  as  afterwards  "suing  for  pardon." 

Harle/s  designs  and  situation  were  such  as  made  him  glad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well 
qualified  for  his  service ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him  to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to 
confidence  some  have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  excite  his  zeal 
without  persuading  him  that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude  him  by  false 
persuasions. 
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He  wasceittioly  admitted  to  those  raeetiiigs  in  whicbtbe  fint  biutsaodongiinl  plan 
of  action  are  supptoeed  to  have  beeo  formed ;  and  was  one  of  the  si&teen  miuisler^  or 
agents  of  the  ministry^  who  met  weekly  at  each  other  s  hoq^esy  and  were  united  by  the 
name  of  Brother. 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdurate  Tory,  he  conversed  indiscrmuoatd^ 
with  all  the  wits,  and  was  yet  tlie  friend  of  Steele ;  who,  in  the  Tatier,  which  began 
in  April  1709>  confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  nrentioBs  som^hing 
contributed  by  him  to  his  paper.  But  he  was  now  imnierging  into  political  coutroven^ ; 
for  the  year  171O  produced  The  Examiner,  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papcn. 
In  argument  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system  of 
conduct^  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character,  is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser,  having 
the  choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  lie  does  not  prevail;  but,  with  regard  to 
wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to  tliote  by  which  Addison 
opposed  him  K 

He  wrote  in  the  year  171I  a  Letter  to  the  October  Club,  ^  number  o(  Tory  gta- 
tlemeu  sent  from  the  country'  to  parliament,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  chib,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  Zealand  raise  the  expectations  «f 
each  other.  They  thought,  with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losing  o|]|)ortu- 
nities :  that  sufficient  use  was  not  made  of  tlie  ardour  of  the  nation ;  they  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  efforts ;  and  demaiHied  the  punishment  of  part,  and  the 
dismission  of  the  rest,  of  those  whom  tliey  considered  as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the  queen,  or  by  Harley.  The  queen  was 
probably  slow  because  she  was  afraid ;  and  Harley  was  slow  because  he  w^as  douhtivl ; 
he  was  a  Tory  only  by  necessity,  or  for  convenience  ;  and,  when  he  had  power  in  his 
bands,  had  no  settled  purpose  for  which  he  should  employ  it ;  forced  to  gratify  to  a 
certain  degree  the  Tories  who  supported  him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcilement 
to  the  Whigs  utterly  desperate,  he  corresponded  at  once  with  the  two  ex)>ectants  of  the 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  tlie  succession  undetermined.  Not  knowing 
what  to  do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  at  last  he  lost  bis 
power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  oj)inion  with  tlic  October  Club  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  quicken  the  tardiness  of  Harley,  wlioni  lie  stimulated  as  much  as  he  could, 
but  with  littlo  eti'ect.  He  that  knows  not  whither  to  jio,  is  in  no  haste  to  move.  Har- 
ley, who  was  perhaps  not  quick  by  nature,  became  )ct  more  slow  by  irresolution;  and 
was  content  to  hear  that  dilatoriness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded  in  himself 
as  politic. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could  be  done ;  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be 
gratilied,  they  must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  if  it  could  not  be 
vindicated,  was  to  be  plausibly  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascer- 
taining the  English  Tongue,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford;  written  without  madi 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  lan*:ua^e,  and  without  any  accurate  inquiry  iiito 
the  liistory  of  other  tongues.     The  certainty  and  stabiiil  v  which,  contrary  to  all  cxpe- 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  hovevcr  says,  that  Addi'^oTi*?;  lai^t  \\  i.ij;  TAumiurr  ^vas  publisbed  Oct,  17,  1711;  and 
Swift's  Cr^t  IjcaOiUif.r,  on  the  iCfh  of  tbt  f:>!lo%vini;  Nn\t  ir.bvr.     /^ 
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lieoee  be  tU&battaiiiabley  he  proposes  to* secore  by  i^  tbe^tfees 

of  which  every  man  would  have  been  willing,  and  many  wonld  liave  been  proud,  to 
disobey,  and  which,  bemg  renewed  by  successive  elections,  would  in  a  short  time  have 
differ^  from  itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  xenith  of  his  political  importance:  he  published  (1712)  the 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,  ten  days  before  the  parliament  assembled.  The  purpose  was  to 
persuade  the  nation  to  a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more  success.  The  people, 
who  had  been  amused  with  bonfires  and  triumphal  processions,  and  looked  with  idola- 
try on  the  general  and  his  friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  England  the  arbi^ 
tress  of  nations,  were  confounded  between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that "  mines 
had  been  exhausted,  and  millious  destroyed,*'  to  secure  the  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the 
emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves ;  that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours 
to  light  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  amongst  our  enemies  we  might  number  our  allies. 
That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was  tlien  first  informed,  that 
the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough ;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  continued  without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued  his  annual  plunder. 
But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a  commission 
was  drawn  which  would  have  appointed  him  general  for  life,  had  it  not  become  inef- 
fectual by  the  resolution  of  lord  Cowper,  who  refused  the  seal. 

"  Whatever  is  received,"  say  the  schools,  "  is  received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient.'* 
The  power  of  a  political  treatise  depends  much  upon  the  disposition  of  the  people ;  the 
nation  was  then  combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  lire.  It  is  boasted,  that  between 
November  and  January  eleven  thousand  were  sold  ;  a  great  number  at  tiiat  time,  when 
we  were  not  yet  a  nation  of  readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency  of  power 
or  influence  was  wanting.  It  furnished  arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
debate,  and  materials  for  parliamentary  resolutions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder-working  pamphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will 
confess  that  its  efficacy  was  supplied  by  tlie  passions  of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by 
the  mere  weight  of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand  that  produced  them^ 
This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  Reflections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  carries 
on  the  design  of  his  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  shows  how  little  regard  in  that  negotia^ 
tion  had  been  shown  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how  much  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try had  been  demanded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  s  Introduction  to  his  tliird 
Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  a  j>aniphlet  which  Burnet  published  as  au 
alarm,  to  warn  the  nation  of  the  approacli  of  poperv.  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
liked the  bishop  with  something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like  one  whom 
he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult. 

Swift,  bemg  now  the  declared  favourite  and  supposed  confident  of  the  Tory  ministry, 
was  treated  by  all  that  depended  on  the  court  with  the  respect  which  dependents  know 
how  to  pay.  He  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of  greatness ;  he  that  could  say 
that  he  knew  him,  considered  himself  as  having  fortune  in  his  power.  Commissions, 
solicitations,  remonstrances,  crowded  about  him ;  he  was  expected  to  do  every  man's 
busmess,  to  procure  employment  for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In  assisting 
those  who  addressed  him,  he  represents  himself  as  sufliciently  diligent ;  and  desires 
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to  havie  others  T)elieve,  what  he  probably  believed  himself^  that  by  his  inteipositioii 
many  Whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and  Congreve,  were  contmued  in  their 
places.  But  every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many  petitions  which  be  cannot 
grant,  that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the  preference  given  to 
one  affords  all  the  rest  reason  for  complaint.  "  When  I  give  away  a  place,''  said  Lewis 
XIV.  "  I  make  an  hundred  discontented,  and  one  ungrateful.'' 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  independence  whkh  he  preserved  in  his 
conversation  with  the  ministers,  of  the  frankness  of  hb  remonstrances,  and  the  famOia^ 
rity  of  hb  friendship.  In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  smgle  incidents  are  set  against 
the  general  tenour  of  beha\iour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  more  servile  tribute  to 
the  great,  than  by  suffering  his  liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his  own 
esteem.  Between  different  ranks  of  the  community  there  b  necessarily  some  distance; 
he  who  b  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  interval,  may  properly  accept  the  invitation ; 
but  petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by  magnanimity,  nor  have  often  any 
nobler  cause  than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of  inferiority.  He  who 
knows  himself  necessary  may  set,  while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value  upon  himself; 
as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant  eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is  saucy  only 
because  he  is  servile.  Swid  appears  to  have  preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when 
they  wanted  him  no  longer ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  childish  freedom, 
to  which  he  seems  enough  inclined,  was  overi)owered  by  his  better  qualities. 

Hb  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  mentioned ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would 
have  been  in  hb  condition  romantic  and  superfluous.  Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when 
they  become  vacant,  must  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends  of  power  may,  if  there  be 
no  inherent  disqualification,  reasonably  expect  them.  Swifl  accepted  (1713)  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  best  preferment  that  his  friends  could  venture  *  to  give  him.  That 
ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  supported  by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  then  reconciled 
to  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  would  not  without  much  discontent  and  indig- 
nation have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an  English  cathedral. 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  lord  Oxford ;  but  lie  accepted  after- 
wards a  draught  of  a  thousand  upon  the  cxclitfjiier,  uhich  was  intercepted  by  the 
queen's  death,  and  which  he  resigned,  as  \\v  says  himself,  "  multa  gemens,  with  many  a 
groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  liis  politits,  he  ke}>t  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks, 
his  interviews  with  ministers,  and  quarrrls  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs- 
Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever  befel  him  was  interesting, 
and  no  accounts  could  be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  properly 
exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never  roreived  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the  dean, 
maybe  reasonably  doubted;  they  have,  however,  some  odd  attraction;  the  reader, 
finding  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as  important, 
goes  on  in  hope  of  informaticm  ;  ami,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is 
disappointed  he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  i)erceive,  from  every  page,  thai 
though  ambition  pressed  Swift  into  a  life  of  hustle,  the  wish  for  a  life  of  ease  was  always 


^  This  empl:ati(' word  li.j;-'  iiol  r-  .ip-  -1  th  ■  h\iS  iiii  !  t\<  ol    i)r.    Wartuii,  who  las  phirrd  a  iiuta   U  nf 
at  it.     C\ 
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'tie  went  to  take  possessioti  of  his  deanery  as  so<Ai  as  he  had  obtained  it;  but  he  was 
mt  suffered  to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight  before  be  was  recalled  to  England, 
that  he  might  reconcile  lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  began  to  look  on  one 
smother  with  maievoleuce,  which  every  day  increased,  and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared 
to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they  both  departed  discontented :  he  pro- 
cared  a  second,  which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud  was  irreconcileable ;  he  told 
them  hb  opinion,  that  all  was  lost.  This  denunciation  was  contradicted  by  Oxford  ; 
but  Bolingbroke  whispered  that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered  the  ministry.  Swift  had  publislied,  io  the 
beginning  of  the  year  {1714%  The  public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  in  answer  to  The  Crisis, 
a  pamphlet  for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  house  of  commons.  Swift  was  now 
so  far  alienated  from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled  to  decency,  and  therefore 
treats  him  sometimes  mith  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 
,  In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  terms  so  provoking  to  that  irritable 
nation,  that,  resolvuig  "  not  to  i>e  offended  with  impunity,"  the  Scotch  lords  in  a  body 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  queen,  and  solicited  reparation.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  in  which  three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author. 
From  thb  storm  he  was,  as  he  relates,  ''  secured  by  a  sleight ;"  of  what  kind,  or  by 
whose  prudence  is  not  known ;  and  sudi  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be  their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  that  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers 
was  clamoured  at  in  jiarliament,  particularly  by  two  men,  afterwards  of  great  note, 
Ablabie  aiKJ  Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his  importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an 
end;  and  seeing  hb  services  at  last  useless,  he  retired  about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire^ 
where,  m  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  what  was  then  suppressed,  but  has  since  ap* 
pcared  under  the  title  of  Free  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs. 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for  events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring 
to  pass,  the  death  of  the  queen  broke  down  at  once  the  whole  system  of  Tory  politics; 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability  of  triumphant  Whiggism^ 
and  shelter  himself  in  unenvied  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by  lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  are 
so  different,  that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious,  cannot  be  saved, 
but  by  supposing,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different  times.  When  Delany 
«iys,  that  he  was  received  with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight,  when  he  came 
to  take  legal  possession ;  and  when  lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace, 
he  b  to  be  understood  of  the  time  when,  afler  the  queen's  death,  he  became  a  settled 
resklent. 

The  archbbhop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first  some  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his 
junsdiction;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between  prudence  and  integrity  he  was 
seldom  in  the  wrong ;  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit  did  not  easily  yield  to 


Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a  party,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  they 
sffi  kept  hb  thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the  sea  fluctuates  a  while  when  the  storm  has 
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9<t.  Hi  tberefbre  filled  hi|  hours  with  some  historical  attempts^  rtbAmg  to  ik€ 
Change  6f  the  Ministers,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry.  He  likewise  is  sad  tia  havt 
AvriUen  a  History  of  the  four  last  Years  of  queen  Anne,  which  he  began  iu  her  Ufe-tiiBei 
alid  afterwards  laboured  with  great  attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  hit 
death  in  the  hands  of  lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King.  A  book  under  that  title  was  pub* 
lished,  with  Swift's  naktie,  by  Dr.  Lucas ;  of  which  I  can  only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  ao 
m^aihs  to  correspond  with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it,  firom  a  coD^ei^atioa 
which  I  once  heard  between  the  earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced  Irishman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrivt 
1m^  b^  iliight  be  btest  accommodated  in  a  country  where  he  considered  hinuelf  at  ia  a 
stkteof  e^fle.  It  seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The  thoughts  of  dcalk 
rMlod  upoki  him,  at  this  time,  with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  tjiey  to«k  potses- 
*9km  bi  his  mind,  wheh  he  firM  waked,  for  many  years  together. 

'He  opened  his  house  by  a  pubUc  table  two  days  a  week,  and  found  bis  antettaia- 
anMto  gnhlually  frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants  of  learning  among  tba  m^^ 
^andof  elegance  amoAg  the  women*  Mrs.  Johnson  bad  left  the  eeuntry,  awl  lif«d  ia 
4odgings  tool  far  from  the  deanery.  On  his  publk  days  she  ragulaled  the  tabla,  kH. 
appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like  other  ladies. 

On  other  duyb  he  often  dinedy  at  a  stated  price,  with  Mr.  Worta]»  a  der^^noea  af 
'his  cathedral,  whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  neatness  and  pleasaatqr 
-of  his  wife.  To  this  frugal  mode  of  living,  he  was  4irst  dbposed  by  care  te  pay  save 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  he  conlinuod  it  for  the  pleasure  ei  accunalatiDg 
money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not  sufi'en^d  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity; 
he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  poorest  gentlenan  ia  Irelaad 
that  "ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  thne  and  how  he  employed  his  hours  of  study*  kasl>eeB 
iaqaired  with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  can  give  an  account  of  anothei^s  studiail 
Swift  was  not  likely  t6  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to  impart  a  naimite  account  of  his 
bosin^ss  or  his  leisure. 

Soon  after  (I7l6)»  in  Im  foity-iHiiUi  vear.  he  was  piivately  married  to  Mra.  Johnsai^ 
by  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  nie,  in  the  gurdaa.  The  mar- 
riage made  no  change  in  their  mode  of  life  ;  they  lived  in  different  houseSi  as  befota; 
nor  did  she  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  seized  with  a  fi^  of  giddiness. 
'*  it  wonld  be  difficult,'*  says  lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  ware  evar  aiWrwardi 
together  without  a  third  person." 

The  tiean  a(  St.  Patrick's  lived  in  a  privu*^e  manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  bii 
friends ;  till,  about  the  year  1 7^0,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  recommended  to  the  Irish  the  ussb 
and  consequently  the  hiiprovement,  of  their  manufacture.  For  a  man  to  use  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  labour  is  surely  a  natural  right,  and  to  like  best  what  he  makes 
hitaself  is  a  natural  passion.  Rut  to  excite  this  passion,  and  enforce  this  right,  appealed 
so  criminal  to  tho^e  who  had  an  interest  in  the  Euglisli  trade,  that  the  printer  was  im^ 
prisoned ;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  observes,  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  beii^  hf 
this  outrageous  resentment  turned  upon  the  proposal,  the  author  was  by  consayienst 
made  popular. 

In  1 723  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman  made  unhappy  by  her  admiraliOB  of  wit 
and  ignorainiously  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been 
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dreadj  sufficiently  discussed,  aiid  whose  history  is  too  well  known  to  be  minutely  re* 
peated.  She  was  a  young  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus,  the  Pean,  called 
Cadenus  by  transiposition  of  the  letters,  took  pleasure  ^n  directing  and  instructing ; 
till,  from  being  proud  of  bis  praise,  she  grew  fond  of  his  person.  Swift  was  thep  aboi|t 
forty-seven,  at  au  a^e  when  vanity  is  strongly  excited  by  the  amorous  attention  of  a 
young  woman.  If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have  checked  a  passion  which  he  never 
meant  to  gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation  which  he  so  much  despised, 
**  men  are  but  men  :'*  perhaps,  liowever,  he  did  not  at  first  know  bis  own  mind,  and,  as 
be  represents  himself,  was  undetermined.  For  his  admission  of  her  courtship,  and  his 
indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his  marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be  foun4 
than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  discovery  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate 
bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a  favourable  moment.  She  thought  herself  neg- 
lected, and  died  of  disappointment ;  having  ordered  by  her  will  the  poem  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  which  Cadenus  had  proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed  his  lovje.  The 
effect  of  the  publication  upon  the  dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

*'  I  have  good  i-eason  to  believe  that  they  both  were  greatly  shocked  and  djstresse4 
(though  it  may  be  differently)  upon  this  occasion.  The  dean  made  a  tour  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  for  about  two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  give 
place  to  obloquy.  And  Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  owner)  to  the 
house  of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good  natured  friend  of  the  dean's,  whom  she  always 
much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my  informer  often  saw  her ;  and,  1  have  reason  to 
believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve,  support,  and  an^use  her,  in  this  sad 
situation. 

'*  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of  on  that  occasion  I  think  I  shall  never  forget.  As 
her  friend  was  an  hospitable,  open  hearted  man,  well-beloved,  and  largely  acquainted, 
it  happened  one  day  that  some  gentlemen  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were  strangers  to 
Stella's  situation ;  and  as  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  was  then  the  general  topic 
of  conversation,  one  of  them  said,  '  surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  extraordinary 
woman,  that  could  inspire  the  dean  to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnson  smiled, 
and  answered,  '  that  she  thought  that  point  not  quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known 
the  dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick." 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  intluence  was  made  by  tlie  Drapier's  Letters 
in  1724.  One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  a  man  enterprising  and 
rapacious,  had,  as  is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  dutchess  of  Munster,  obtained  a  patent, 
empowering  him  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  halfpence  and 
farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  em- 
foarra9sipg  scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was  possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit 
of  a  piece  of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehouse  could  not  refuse  to  supply 
a  man  that  bad  silver  in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money  without 
change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  Tlie  scarcity,  which  was  already  great.  Wood 
look  care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered  up  the  old  half-pence ;  and  was 
about  to  turn  his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of  his  new  mint  upon  Ireland ; 
when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormous  degree,  wrote  letters, 
under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the  mischief  that 
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must  ensue,  by  giving  gold  and  silver  for  coin  wortti  perhaps  not  a  third  part  of  ib 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed  ;  the  new  coin  was  universally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of 
Ireland  considered  resistance  to  the  king's  patent  as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whitsbed, 
then  chief  justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the 
jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were  frighted  into  a  special  verdict 
now  presented  the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand  jury  to  find  the  bill 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy  council  published  a  proclamation,  offering  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  discovering  the  ^utlior  of  the  Fourth  Letter.  Swift  had  concealed 
hmwelf  from  his  printers,  and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed  the  paper.  The 
man,  immediately  afler  the  ap})earauce  of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the  bouse, 
and  staid  out  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward  ;  but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  or- 
dered him  to  put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house ;  "  for,"  says  he,  **  I  know  that 
my  life  is  in  your  power,  and  1  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your  insolence  or  neg-^ 
ligence."  The  man  excused  his  fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged  that  he  might 
t)e  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  endanger  his  master ;  but  the  dean 
resolutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther  notice  of  him,  till  the  term  of  the 
information  had  expired,  and  then  received  him  agaui.  Soon  aftenvards  he  ordered 
him  and  the  rest  of  his  servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his  intentions,  and 
bade  them  take  notice  that  their  fellow-ser^'ant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler;  but 
that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeney,  verger  of  st.  Patrick's ;  an  officer  whose 
income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  year ;  yet  he  still  continued  for  some 
years  to  ser\'e  his  old  master  as  his  butler  ^ 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appellalion  of  Tlie  Dean.  He  was  honoured 
by  the  |iopulace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  instructor  of  Ireland;  and  gained  such 
power  as,  considered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration,  scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed 
williout  greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble, 
and  by  consequence  was  feared  and  courted  by  all  to  whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders 
or  the  populace  was  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sii^n ;  the  Drapier  was  a  Jiealth ;  and 
which  way  soever  the  eye  or  the  car  was  turned,  some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's 
gratitude  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  rescued  Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive  and 
predatory  invasion;  and  the  popularity  which  he  had  gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep, 
by  appearing  forward  and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  the  public  interest  was  sup- 
posed to  be  involved.  Nor  did  he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  archbishop  Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices* 
accused  lihn  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated  himself  by  saying  **  If  I  had 
lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  misery.  Mn. 
Johnson,  whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  softener  of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in 
the  year  of  the  Drapier's  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  so  wasted 
with  sickuess,  that  her  recovery  w  as  considered  as  hopeless. 

•a  Aq  account  lomewUftt  different  Crom  tius  is  givca  by  Mr.  SlieridauQ  in  bin  life  of  Swift,  p.  211.    iL 
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Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  invited  byJonl  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the 
]Kvjnter  with  him  in  France ;  but  this  call  of  calamity  hastened  him  to  Ireland^  where 
perhaps  his  presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect  and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1 727)  he  returned  to  England ;  where  he  collected' 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with  Pope,  who  prefixod  a  querulous  and 
apologctical  preface.  ' 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the  world  Gulliver's  Travels ;  a  production 
so  new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and' 
amazement.  It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was 
raised  before  the  second  could  be  made;  it  was  read  by  the. high  and  the  low,  the 
learned  and  illiterate.  Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder ;  no  rules  of  judgment' 
were  applied  to  a  book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.  %ut  wHea 
distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  thatwhich 
describes  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which  gave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of 
the  Hou^hnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new  work,  the  news  of  the  king's 
death  arrived ;  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  new  king  and  queen  three  days  after 
their  accession.  • 

By  the  queen,  when  she  was  princess,  he  had  been  treated  with  some  distinction,  and 
was  well  received  by  her  in  her  exaltation ;  but  whether  she  gave  hopes  which  she  never 
took  care  to  satisfy.  Or  he  formed  expectations  which  she  never  meant  to  rabe,  the  event 
was,  that  he  always  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  malevolence,  and  particlilarly 
charged  her  with  breaking  her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  engaged  to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn,  some  reason  for  complaint.  A  letter 
was  sent  her,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an 
ingenious  Irishwoman,  who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for  her  Poems.  To  this 
letter  was  subscribed  the  name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of  his  diction 
and  sentiments;  but  it  was  not  written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  improprieties. 

When  he  was  charged  with  this  letter,  he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged 
the  improbability  of  the  accusation;  but  never  denied  it:  he  shufiles  between  coward- 
ice and  veracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  says  notlimg  ®. 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Masham  had  performed  in  former 
times ;  but  his  flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuccessful ;  the  lady  either 
wanted  power,  or  had  no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  .seized  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the 
sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems, 
with  Tery  little  ceremony,  finding  "  that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live  together ;"  and  did 
not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow ;  poor  Stella  was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  after 
a  languishmg  decay  of  about  two  months,  died  in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28, 
1728.  How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he 
dreaded  the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that 
himself  had  hastened  it. 

«  It  is  but  justice  to  the  dean's  memory,  to  ref«r  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  ddfenca  of  h^m  from  this  charge^ 
See  the  life  of  Swift,  p.  458.    /?. 
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Beauty,  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest  external  advantages  that  women  can 
desire  or  possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella.  The  man  whom  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  love  was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  singularity,  and  desirous  to  make 
a  mode  of  happiness  for  himself,  different  from  the  general  course  of  tbrogs  and  order 
of  Providence.  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved  to  keep  her 
in  his  power,  and  therefore  hindered  a  match  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  accumulatiog 
unreasonable  demands,  and  prescribing  conditions  that  could  not  be  performed.  While 
she  was  at  her  own  disposal  he  did  not  consider  his  possession  as  secure ;  reseDtment, 
i^ubition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them ;  he  was  therefore  resolved  to  make  *'  assur- 
ance double  sure,"  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had 
annexed  the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friendship,  without  the  uneasiness 
of  conjugal  restraint,  Bi\t  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ;  she  never  was 
treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the  world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress.  She  lived 
sullenly  on,  iu  hope  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did  not 
come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and  deprivation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him 
when  he  offered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  "  it  was  too  late."  She  then  gave  up  herself 
to  sorrowful  reseqtment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him,  by  whom  she  was  m  tbe 
highest  degree  loved  and  honoured. 

Wh^t  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  tenderness,  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were 
violated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire ;  but  how  shall  it  be  gratified  I  Swift  was  a 
lover ;  his  testimony  may  be  suspected.  Delany  and  the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes, 
and  therefore  add  little  confirmation.  That  she  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and  elegant, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  such  admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it  very  probable;  but 
she  had  not  much  literature,  for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language ;  and  of  her  wit, 
so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings  which  Swift  himself  has  collected  afford  no  splen^ 
did  specimen, 

The  reader  of  Swift's  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her  Marriage,  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  his  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his 
general  thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits,  a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady 
would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy, 
therefore,  was  perhaps  only  local ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were  httle. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life  of  Swift,  his  marriage  is  mentioned  as 
fabulous,  or  doubtful:  but,  alas!  poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  melan- 
choly story  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for 
death ;  and  Delany  mentions  it  not  witli  doubt,  but  only  with  regret^  Swift  never 
mentioned  her  without  a  sigh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland,  in  a  country 
to  which  not  even  power  almost  despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could  reconcile 
him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit  England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of  delay. 
He  tells  Pope,  iu  the  decline  of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him :  "  but  if  not," 
says  he,  "  we  piust  part,  as  all  human  beings  have  parted.*' 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his  severity  exasperat- 
ed ;  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  deserted. 
But  he  continued  his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  such  direc- 
tions, admonitions,  or  censures,  as  the  exigency  of  aftairs,  in  his  opinion,  made  proper; 
?ind  nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 
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tfl  m  sliort  peem  on  tlie  Presb^lerians,  inborn  be  always  regarded  witb  < 
he  bestowed  one  stricture  upon  Betteswortli,  a  lawyer  eminent  for  his  insolence  ^  the 
tkergy,  whioh,  from  very  considerable  reputation,  brought  him  into  ijmnediatt  and 
wnhrersal  contempt.  BeKesworth,  enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  l«  Bm^,  and 
demanded  whether  he  was  the  autlior  of  that  poem  ?  **  Mr.  Betteswortfa,'^  aaswered 
he,  **  I  was  {u  my  youth  acquainted  with  great  lawyers,  who,  knemng  my  dispeskioQ 
to  satire,  advised  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  I  had  lampooned  should 
ask,  '  Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper?'  I  should  tell  him  that  1  was  not  the  tHtb^; 
and  Hierefore  I  tell  \ou,  Mr.  Beltesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  imt9.' 

Bettesworth  was  so  liltle  satisfied  with  this  account,  that  he  publicly  professed  his 
resolntion  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge ;  but  thei  nhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  distnet 
embodied  theuiselves  in  the  dcau's  defence.  Bettesworth  declared  in  parUament,  that 
Swrft  had  depiived  him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  a  while  by  another  mode  of  beneficence.  He  set  aside  some  han- 
dreds  to  be  lent  in  small  suras  to  the  poor,  from  five  shillings,  I  ihink,  to  five  peufids. 
He  took  no  interest,  and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a  smaH  fee  should  be  given 
to  the  accomptant:  but  he  required  that  the  day  of  promised  payment  should  be  exactly 
kepL  A  severe  and  punctilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  for  transactions  with  the  |>oor : 
the  day  was  ofleu  broken,  and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have  been  easily 
foreseen ;  but  for  this  Swift  had  made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  ordered 
his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor  has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was 
Iflrely  to  he  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll  under  the  appearance  of  charity  ? 
The  clamour  against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  of  the  populace  outrageous ; 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of  expecting  punctualKty 
from  the  poor  ^ 

His  asperity  continually  increasing,  condemned  bun  to  solitude ;  and  hb  resentment 
of  ssAitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not,  however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men 
of  learning,  and  some  women  of  elegance,  often  vbited  him  ;  and  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time  either  verse  or  prose :  of  liis  verses  he  willingly  gave  copies,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  felt  no  -discontent  when  he  saw  them  printed.  His  favourite  maxim  was,  "  Vive 
la  bagatelle ;''  he  thought  trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps  found  them  ne- 
cessary to  himself.  It  seems  impossible  to  him  to  he  idle,  and  hb  disorders  made  it 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  seriously  studious,  or  laboriously  diligent.  The  love  of 
ease  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he  had  one  temptation  to  petty  amusements 
peculiar  to  himself;  whatever  he  did  be  was  sure  to  hear  applauded ;  and  such  was  his 
predominance  over  all  that  approached,  that  all  their  applauses  were  probably  smcere. 
He  that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself;  we  are  commonly  taught  opr 
dtity  by  fear  or  shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who  hears  nothing  bat  his 
own  praises  t 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  ofgiddmess  and  deafness  grew  more  fVequent,  and  his 
deafness  made  conversation  difficult^:  tliey  grew  likewise  more  severe,  till  in  1 736,  as  he  was 
writing;  a  poem  called  The  LegionClub,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  so  painful,  and  so  long 

*  T^^ifigfimt  is  mntr^et^  tor  Mr.  ^Ti4ilW,  ^bo  wi»*»  gff  at  m^m^  -^^i^  ^m  Ws  own  Im^- 
J^4^  ^ttl^ere  f^  not  ^qe  «rV»^le  Qf  UntH.iR  IhU  .nr^e^SQum  (rfWA  ttv»  beginpiljll^to^tbt^- 
Se«Xife  of  Swift,  edit  1784,  p.  53?.     R, 
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coDtlBued*  that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt  any  work  of  thougbl  or 
labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was  therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ;  bat 
was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came  to 
biro,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a  shilling,  that  they 
might  please  themselves  with  their  provision.  At  last  hb  avarice  grew  too  powerful 
for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits  where 
be  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation,  and  desisted  from  study,  he  had  neither  business 
nor  amusement ;  for  having,  by  some  ridiculous  resolution,  or  mad  vow,  determined 
never  to  wear  spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in  hb  later  years :  hb  ideas 
therefore,  being  neither  renovated  by  dbcourse,  nor  increased  by  reading,  wore  gradu" 
ally  away,  and  left  his  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last  hb  anger 
was  heightened  kito  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  published,  which  had  been  the  production  of 
former  years ;  Polite  Conversation,  which  ap|>eared  in  1738.  The  Directions  for  Ser- 
vants was  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two  performances  show  a  mmd  inces- 
santly attentive,  and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great  things,  busy  with  minute 
occurrences.  It  is  apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of  noting  whatever  he  ob- 
served ;  for  such  a  number  of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assembled  by  the 
power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers  declined  till  (17^1)  it  was  found 
necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be  appointed  of  his  person  and  fortune.  He  now 
lost  distinction.  His  madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity.  The  last  face 
that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  Wliiteway;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a  little  time. 
Hb  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into  niouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while  the 
servant  staid,  and  at  last,  nfter  it  had  stood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ;  for 
he  continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten  hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1745)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size 
of  an  egg,  with  boils  in  other  parts  ;  he  was  kept  long  waking  with  tlie  pain,  and  was 
not  easily  restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided ;  and  a  short  interval  of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  be 
knew  hb  physician  and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  hb  recovery ;  but  in  a  few  days  he 
sunk  into  a  lethargic  stupidity >  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless.  But  it  b  said,  that, 
after  a  year  of  total  silence,  when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  3()th  of  November,  told  him 
that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  he 
answered,  "  It  is  all  folly ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone.'' 

It  b  remembered,  that  lie  afterwards  spoke  now  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation 
of  a  meaning ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence,  which  continued  till  about  the  end 
of  October,  1744,  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is  just  to  estimate  hb  powers  by  their 
effects.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  tunied  the  stream  of  popularity  against  the 
Whigs,  and  must  be  confessed  to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political  ofMoions  of  the 
iinglish  nation.     In  the  succeeding  reign  he  dehvered  Ireland  from  plunder  and  opprcs-. 
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don;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was 
unable  to  resist.  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that  Ireland  **  was  hb  debtor/'  It  wa/i 
from  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish,  that  they  may  date  their  riches 
and  prosperity.  He  taught  them  first  to  know  their  own  interest,  their  weight,  and 
their  strength,  and  gave  them  spirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow-subjediiB 
to  which  they  have  ever  since  been  making  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  those 
rights  which  they  have  at  last  establislied.  Nor  can  they  be  charged  with  ingrati- 
tude to  their  benefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a  guardian,  and  obeyed  him  as  a 
dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  specimens  both  of  sentiments  and  expression, 
Hb  Tale  of  a  Tub  has  little  resemblance  to  his  other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence 
and  rapidity  of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images,  and  vivacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  aAer- 
wards  never  possessed,  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  distinct  aud  peculiar,  that 
it  must  be  considered  by  itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any  thing  else  which 
he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of  easy  language,  wliich  rather  trickles 
than  flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he  has  m  his  works  no  metaphor,  as 
has  been  said,  is  not  true ;  but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  received  rather  by  ne- 
cessity than  choice.  He  studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  hb  strictures  are  not 
exact,  yet  it  b  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found  ;  and  whoever  depends  on  hb 
authority  may  generally  conclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much 
dilated  or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the  com- 
plication of  hb  clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connections,  or  abruptness  in  hb  transi- 
tions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  subtilised  by  nice  disquisi- 
tions, decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  ambitious  sentences,  or  variegated 
by  far-sought  learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither  surprise 
nor  admiration ;  he  always  understands  himself;  and  hb  reader  always  understands 
hira ;  the  peruser  of  Switl  wants  little  previous  knowledge ;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  common  things :  he  is  neither  required  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities ;  his  passage  is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid 
ground,  without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

Thb  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for 
having  attained  he  deserves  prabe.  For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when  something  is 
to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode ;  but  against  that  inattention 
by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision;  it  instructs, 
but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated  with  the  Whigs ;  but  he  deserted  them 
when  they  deserted  their  principles,  yet  without  running  into  the  contrary  extreme : 
he  continued  throughout  his  life  to  retain  the  disposition  which  he  assigns  to  the  Church- 
of-England  Man,  of  thinking  commonly  with  the  Whigs  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
Tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  he  desired  the  prosperity,  and  maintained 
the  honour,  of  the  clergy ;  of  the  dissenters  he  did  not  wbh  to  infringe  the  toleration, 
but  he  opposed  their  encroachments. 
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Td  his  duty  as  dean  lie  was  very  attentive.  He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  cirareb, 
^ith  exact  oeconomy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that  more  money  was»  under  his  direc- 
tion, laid  out  in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  m  t}ie  same  time  shice  its  first  erection. 
Of  his  choir  he  was  eminently  careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor  understood 
music,  took  care  that  all  the  singers  were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the 
testimony  of  skilful  j udges. 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and  distributed  the 
^acrametilal  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout  manner  with  his  own  hand.  He 
came  to  church  every  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the 
evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  tjie  service,  *'  rather  with  a  strong,  nervous  voice,  than  m  a  graceful  man- 
ner ;  his  voice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than  harmonious.'' 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  $tate  with  hope  to  excel  in  preadiing ;  but  complained, 
that,  from  the  time  of  his  political  controversies,  "  he  could  only  preach  panijthlets.** 
This  censure  of  himself,  if  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons  which  have  been 
printed,  was  unreasonably  severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  hb  dread  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  instead  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted  in  seeming  worse  than  he  was. 
He  went  in  London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen  at  church ;  he  read  prayers 
to  his  servants  every  morning  witli  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  six 
months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it.  He  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the  good  whkrh 
he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not.  He  forgot  what 
himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypocrisy  is  less  miscliievous  than  open  imptetj. 
Dt*  Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  justly  condemned  this  part  of  his  cha* 
ractcr. 

The  person  of  Swifl  had  not  many  reccmmeudations.  He  had  a  kind  of  noddy 
complexion,  which,  though  he  washed  himself  witli  oriental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look 
clear.  He  had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom  softened  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  gaiety.     He  stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and  a  man  of  a  rigorous  temper,  with 
that  vigilance  of  minute  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must  have  been  a  master 
that  few  could  bear.  That  he  was  dbposed  to  do  his  servants  good,  on  important  occa- 
sions, is  no  great  mitigation ;  benefaction  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevidmess  is 
perpetual.  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of  others.  Once,  when  he  dined  adone  wifli 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the  room,  *•  That  man  has,  shice  wc 
sat  to  the  table,  committed  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults  were,  lord  Onwy,  frem 
whom  I  heard  the  story,  had  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover.  My  nomtier  may 
perhaps  not  be  exact. 

In  his  oeconomy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and  offensive  parsimony,  without -disguise  or 
apology.  The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  became  habitmO,  and  grew 
tirst  ridiculous,  and  at  last  detestable.  But  his  avarice  though  it  mi^bt  exdude 
pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to  encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frug^  by  bdnm^ 
tion,  but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the  purpose  to  which  he  destmed  hb  lltfle  accu^ 
mulations  be  remembered,  with  his  dbtribution  of  occasional  chari^,  it  will  perhaps 
appear,  that  he  only  hked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than , another,  and  saved  inmtj 
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that  be  might  have  something  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  rajming  hlsMrecesftOrs^ 
^ut  left  both  Laracor  ami  the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them.-~With  all 
this  talk  of  his  covetousness  and  generosity,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
never  rich.  The  revenue  of  hb  deanery  was  not  much  more  than  sevai  hundred  a 
year. 

Hb  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  fendemess  or  civility ;  he  relieved  without  pity, 
and  assisted  without  khidness ;  so  that  those  who  were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love 
him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always 
stored  hb  pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  m  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  withont 
sufficiently  considering,  that  singularity,  as  it  implies  a  contempt  of  the  general  practice* 
b  a  kind  of  defiance  which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of  ridicule;  he,  therefore, 
who  indulges  peculiar  habits,  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  hb  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope  *°  may  afford  a  specimen, 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken  by  strangers  for  ill  nature. — Til 
so  odd,  that  there's  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  Til  tell  you  one  that  first  comes  hito 
Diy  head.  One  evening,  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him:  you  know  how  intimately  we 
were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  '  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (says  the  doctor)  what^ 
the  meaning  of  this  visit  ?  How  came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  dean  !* — *  Because  we  would  rather  see  yon 
than  any  of  them.' — *  Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well  as  I  do  might  believe  you. 
But  since  you  are  come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  suppose.' — *  No,  doctor, 
we  have  supped  already.' — *  Supped  already  1  that's  impossible !  why,  'tb  not  eight 
o'clock  yet. — ^That's  very  strange ;  but  if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  some- 
thing for  you. — Let  nie  see,  what  should  1  have  had  ?  A  couple  of  lobsters;  ay,  that 
would  have  done  very  well ;  two  shillings — tarts,  a  shilling ;  but  you  will  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only  to  spare  my 
pocket  V — '  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — •  But  if  you  bad 
supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ou^^ht  to  iiave  done,  you  must  then  have  drank 
with  me.  — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  b  five ;  just 
two  and  sixpence  a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a-crown  for  you,  and  there's 
another  for  you,  sir;  for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  you,  I  am  determined.'—  Thb 
was  all  said  and  done  with  his  usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and,  in  s^ite  of 
every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money." 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged  his  dbposition  to  petulance  and  sar- 
casm, and  thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentiousness  of  hb  raittery,  the  freedom  of 
his  censures.  Or  the  petulance  of  liis  frolics,  was  resented  or  repressed.  He  predo'mi- 
nated  over  hb  companions  with  very  high  ascendancy,  and  probably  would  bear  none 
over  whom  he  could  not  predominate.  To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the  style  of  hii 
friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak  to  him."  This  customary  superiority  soon  grew 
too  delicate  for  truth ;  and  Swift,  with  all  hb  penetration,  allowed  himself  to  foe  de* 
lighted  with  low  flattery. 

»o  Spence. 
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On  all  common  occasions^  lie  habitually  aftects  a  style  of  arrogance,  and  dictates 
ratber  than  persuades.  This  autboritative  and  magisterial  language  he  expected  to  be 
received  as  bis  peculiar  mode  of  jocularity :  but  be  apparently  flattered  his  own  arro- 
gance by  an  assumed  imperiousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the  resentful,  and 
to  the  submissive  sufficiently  serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in  doing  what  he  knew  himself  to 
do  well ;  he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  silence  of  a  steady  listener,  and 
told  the  same  tales  too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  be 
bad  spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a  pause  for  any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all 
occasions,  be  was  an  exact  computer,  ai)d  knew  the  minutes  required  to  every  common 
operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in  his  conversation,  what  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the  great,  aud  ambition  of 
momentary  equality  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which 
custom  has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of 
soul.  But  a  great  mind  dJMlains  to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never 
usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity, 
puts  himself  in  his  power;  he  is  eitJicr  reiiellcd  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by 
clemency  aud  condescension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  {{  his  letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  an^^ 
evidence,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.  He  seems  to  have  wasted 
hfe  in  discontent,  by  the  rage  of  neglected  pride,  and  the  languishment  of  unsatisfied 
desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fastidious,  arrogant  and  malignant ;  he  scarely  speaks  of 
himself  but  with  indignant  lamentations,  or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority  whea 
be  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when  he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  pass 
between  him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred  that  llicy,  with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had 
ingrossed  all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind ;  thai  their  merits  filled  the 
world ;  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  involved  in  darkness^ 
and  shade  tlie  picture  with  sullen  eniulatiou. 

When  the  queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ireland,  he  might  be  allowed  to  regret  for 
a  time  the  interception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from 
gay  scenes,  important  employment,  and  splendid  friendships;  but  when  time  had  ena- 
bled reason  to  prevail  over  vexation,  the  complaints,  which  at  first  were  natural,  became 
ridiculous  because  they  were  useless.  But  querulousness  was  now  grown  habitual,  and 
he  cried  out  when  he  probably  had  ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailmgs  persuaded 
Bolmgbroke  that  he  was  really  willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  parish ;  and 
Bolingbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was  rejected ;  and  Swift  still  retained  the 
pleasure  of  complainmg. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analysing  his  character,  is  to  discover  by 
what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas,  from  which  almost  CTery 
other  mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even  when  criminal,  may  soli- 
cit the  imagination ;  but  what  has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts 
can  be  allured  to  dwell]    Delany  is  wilhng  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  much^ 
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tiainted  with  this  gross  corruptioQ  before  his  long  visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider 
how  he  degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the  pupil  of  tuipitnde,  and 
liable  to  the  malignant  influence  of  an  asceudant  mind.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Gulliver 
had  described  his  Yahoos  before  the  visit ;  and  he  that  had  formed  those  images  had 
nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits  himself  to  my  perception;  but 
now  let  another  be  heard  who  knew  him  better.  Dr.  Delauy  after  long  acquaintance* 
describes  him  to  lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"  My  lord,  when  you  consiiler  Swift's  singular,  peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein 
of  wit,  always  intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so  rightly  directed ;  delightful  in 
many  instances,  and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  ofFeusive ;  when  you  consider  his 
strict  truth,  his  fortitude  in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his  fidehty  in 
friendship ;  his  sincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in  making  right  reso- 
lutions, and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to  them ;  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its 
economy,  and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  all  those  that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in 
order  to  their  amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ;  as  also  his  remarkable  attention 
to  the  interest  of  his  successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  emoluments ;  his  invinci- 
ble patriotism,  even  to  a  country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  very  various,  well-devised» 
well-judged,  and  extensive  charities,  throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  fortune  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  the  same  Christian  purposes  at  his  death ;  charities, 
from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  in  this 
world:  when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well  as  his  serious  schemes, 
for  the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soliciting  for  the  first  fruits 
and  twentieths,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  church  of  Ireland ;  and 
hb  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches 
iu  London : 

"  All  this  considered,  tlie  character  of  his  life  will  apjiear  like  that  of  his  writings; 
they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-examined  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
always  discover  new  beauties  and  excellencies  upon  every  examination. 

"  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  Sun,  in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the 
blemishes ;  and  whenever  petulant  iguorauce,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy  inter- 
poses to  cloud  or  sully  his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  the  eclipse  will  not 
last  long. 

"  To  conclude— No  man  ever  deserved  belter  of  any  country,  than  Swift  did  of  his; 
u  steady,  persevering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wise,  a  watchful,  and  a  faithful  counsellor, 
under  many  severe  trials  and  bitter  j)erseculions,  to  the  manifest  hazard  both  of  his 
liberty  and  fortune. 

"  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  bt  nefaclor,  and  his  name  v  ill  ever  live  an  honour, 
to  Ireland." 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not  much  upon  which  the  critic  can  exer- 
cise his  powers.  They  are  often  humorous,  almost  always  li^ht,  and  have  tiie  qualities 
which  reconunend  such  compositions,  easiness  and  gaiety.  They  arc,  for  the  most  part 
what  their  author  intended.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the 
rhymes,  exact    There  seldom  occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression,  or  a  redundant  epi- 
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^t ;  all  bit  T^rtes ecemplify  bis  owa  defioitMnof  a  good  stjle, ibey  conabt  of  ^  prqier 
words  w  proper  plmen." 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show  how  9om^  pieces  «re  gross,  and  some 
are  trifluig,  would  be  to  tell  the  reader  what  be  knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of 
which  the  author  could  not  be  ignorant  who  certainly  wrote  often  not  to  bis  judgment, 
but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  iu  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish  editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  {mown 
to  take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient  or  modem.  This  b  not  literally  troe ; 
but  perhaps  no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  borrowed  so  little,  or  that  in  all  bis 
excellencies  and  all  his  defects,  has  so  well  maintained  his  claim  to  be  considered  as 
#r](pnaL 
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ODE 

TO  THX   HONOVRABLl 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE, 

Written  at  Moor-Park,  June,  1689. 

ViETOK,  the  greatest  of  all  monarchies  \ 
Till,  its  first  emperor  rebellious  man 
Depo^'d  fronj  off  his  seat, 
It  fell,  and  broke  with  its  own  weight 
Into  SHiaU  states  and  principalities, 

By  many  a  petty  lord  posscssM, 
But  ne'er  since  seated  in  one  single  breast  ! 
Tis  you  who  must  this  land  subdui;. 
The  mighty  conquest 's  left  for  you. 
The  eonquest  and  discovery  too  ; 
Search  out  this  Utopian  ground. 
Virtue's  Terra  Incognita, 
Where  none  ever  led  the  way. 
Nor  ever  since  but  in  descriptions  found, 

Like  the  philosophers  stone, 
Wkh  roles  to  search  it,  yet  itbtainM  by  none. 

We  have  too  long  bern  led  nstray  ; 
Too  long  have  our  misguided  souls  been  taught 
With  rules  from  musty  morals  brought, 
n'is  you  must  put  us  in  the  way; 
Let  us  (for  shame  ! )  no  more  be  fed 
With  antique  reliqucs  of  the  dead. 
The  gleanings  of  philosophy, 
Philosophy,  the  lumber  of  the  schools, 
The  roguery  of  alcliemy  ; 
And  we,  the  bubbled  fiMils, 
Spend  all  our  present  life  in  hopes  of  gi^lden  rules. 

But  what  does  our  proud  ignorance  learning  call  ? 

We  oddly  Plato's  paradox  make  good, 
Our  knowledge  is  but  mere  remembrance  all ; 

Remembrance  is  our  treasure  and  uur  food  ; 
Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  »crawl  o'er  all  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools  ; 


For  Learning's  mighty  tretsorei  leek 
In  that  deep  grave  a  book ; 
Tliink  that  she  there  does  all  her  treasures  hide, 

And  that  her  troubled  ghost  still  haunts  there  Msee 
she  dy'd. 

Confine  her  walks  to  colleges  and  scheefe , 

Her  priests,  her  train,  and  ibllowerf  their 
As  if  they  all  were  spectres  too ! 
They  purchase  knowledge  at  th'  expaiMe 
Of  common  breetliug,  common  sense. 
And  grow  at  once  schoiara  and  fools  j 
Aflft'ct  ill-manner'd  pedantry, 

Rudeness,  ill-nature,  incivility. 

And,  sick  with  dn^gs  of  knowledge  gi^ywn, 
Whii'li  gre*^li!y  the  y  swallow  down. 

Still  cast  it  up,  and  nauseate  company. 

Curst  1>o  the  nretch !  nay  doubly  ourei ! 

(If  it  may  lawful  be 
To  curse  our  greatest  en?  my) 
Who  learnt  himself  that  heresy  first 
(Which  since  has  sciz'd  on  all  the  rest) 
That  knowletlge  forfeits  all  humanity  ; 
Taught  us,  like  Spaniards  to  be  proud  and  poor. 

And  fling  our  scraps  before  our  door  ! 
Thrice  happy  you  have  *scap'd  this  general  pest  j 
Those  miijhty  epithets,  learn'd,  good,  and  great. 
Which  we  ne'er  join*d  before,  but  in  romances  meet. 
We  find  in  you  at  last  united  i,Tovn. 

You  cannot  l>e  compared  to  one : 
I  must,  like  him  that  painted  Venos'  fiice. 
Borrow  from  everj'^  one  a  grace  j 
Virgil  and  Fpicurus  will  not  do, 

Their  courting  a  retreat  like  j-ou, 
Unless  I  put  in  Caesar's  learning  too ; 

Your  happy  fi-ame  at  once  controd 
This  great  triumvirate  of  souls. 
Let  not  old  Rome  Ijoast  Fabius'  fate ; 

He  sav'd  his  country  by  delajrs. 

But  you  by  peace. 
You  bought  it  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
Nor  has  it  left  the  usual  bloody  soar, 
To  show  it  cost  its  price  io  war; 
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that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play, 

And  for  it  does  so  dearly  pay ; 
For,  though  with  loss  or  victory  a  while 

Fortune  the  gamesters  does  beguile,      ^ 
Yet  at  the  last  the  box  sweeps  all  away. 

Only  the  laurel  got  by  peace 
No  thunder  e>r  can  blast : 
Th'  artillery  of  the  skies 

Shoots  to  the  Earth,  and  dies ; 
Nor  ever  green  and  flourishing  'twill  last,   [cries. 
Nor  dipt  in  blood,  nor  widows'  tears,  nor  ophaus' 
About  the  head  crowu'd  with  these  bays, 
like  lambent  fire  the  lightning  plays  : 
Nor,  its  trium^jhal  cavalcade  to  giace. 

Makes  up  its  solemn  train  with  death ; 
It  melts  the  sword  of  war,  yet  keeps  it  in  the  sheath. 

Th»  wily  shifts  of  state,  those  jugglers'  tricks. 
Which  we  call  deep  designs  and  [jolitics 
(As  in  a  theatre  the  iguoiant  fry, 

Because  the  cords  escape  their  eye. 
Wonder  to  see  the  motions  fly) ; 
Methinks,  when  you  expose  the  scene, 
Down  the  ill-oigan'd  engine*,  fall  j 
Off  fly  the  vizards,  and  discover  all  : 

How  plam  I  see  through  the  deceit ! 
How  shallow,  and  how  gross,  the  cheat ! 
Look  where  the  pully's  tied  above  ! 
Gieat  God  !  (said  1)  what  have  1  seen  ! 
On  ^hat  poor  engines  move 
The  thoughts  of  monarchs,  and  designs  of  states  ! 

What  petty  motives  rule  their  fates  ! 
How  the  mouse  makes  the  mighty  rnountain  shake ! 
The  mighty  mountain  labours  with  its  birth, 
Away  the  frighten'd  peasante  fly. 
Scared  at  th'  unheard-of  prodigy. 
Expect  some  great  gigantic  son  of  Karth ; 
Lo  !  it  appears  ! 
See  how  they  tremble ;  how  they  quake  ! 
Out  starts  the  little  beast,  and  mocks  their  idle  fcar& 

Then  tell,  dear  fivourite  Muse  ! 
What  serpent 's  that  which  still  resorts, 
Still  hjTks  in  palaces  and  courts  ? 
Take  thy  unwonted  flight, 
And  on  the  terrace  light. 

Se<»  where  she  lies  ! 
See  how  she  rears  her  head, 
And  rolls  about  her  dreadful  eyes. 
To  drive  all  virtue  out,  or  look  it  dead  ! 
*Twa8  sure  this  basilisk  sent  Temple  thence. 
And  though  as  some  ('tis  said)  for  their  defence 
Have  worn  a  casement  o'er  their  skin, 
So  he  wore  his  within. 
Made  up  of  virtue  and  transparent  innocence; 

And  though  he  oft:  renew'd  the  fight, 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight. 

He  ne'er  co\ild  overcome  her  quite 
(In  pieces  cut,  the  viper  still  did  re-uiute). 

Till,  at  last,  tir'd  with  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
Resolv'd  to  give  himself,  as  well  as  country,  peace. 

Sing,  belov'd  Muse !  the  pleasures  of  retreat, 

And  in  some  untouch'd  virgin  strain 
Show  the  diMiclits  thy  sister  Nature  yields ; 
Sing  of  thy  vales,  sing  of  thy  woods,  smg  of  thy 
<jO  publish  o'er  the  plain  [fields; 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain  ! 
How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great ! 

How  is  the  Muae  luxuriant  grown ! 


Whene'er  she  taket  this  fiigbt^ 
She  soars  clear  out  of  sight. 
These  are  the  paradises  of  her  own : 

(The  Pegasus,  like  an  unruly  horse. 
Though  ne'er  so  gently  led 
To  the  lov'd  pasture  where  he  us'd  to  feed. 
Runs  violently  o'er  his  usual  course.) 
Wake  from  thy  wanton  dreams, 

0>me  fit)m  thy  dear-lov'd  streams. 
The  crooked  paths  of  wandering  Thames  1 
Fain  the  iair  nymph  would  stay. 
Oft'  she  looks  back  in  x-ain. 
Oft:'  'gainst  her  fountain  does  complain, 
And  softly  steals  in  many  windings  down. 
As  loth  to  see  the  hated  court  add  town. 
And  murmurs  as  she  glides  away. 

In  this  new  happy  scene 
Are  nobler  subjects  for  your  learned  pen  ; 
Here  we  expect  from  you 
More  than  your  predecessor  Adam  knew ; 
Whatever  moves  our  wonder,  or  our  sport, 
Wliatever  serves  for  innocent  emblems  of  the  court  5 

How  that  which  we  a  kernel  see 
(Whose  well -compacted  forms  escape  the  light, 
Unpierc'd  by  the  blunt  rays  of  sight) 
Shall  ere  long  grow  mto  a  tree ; 
Whence  takes  it  its  increa,se,  and  whence  its  birth. 
Or  from  the  sun,  or  from  the  air,  or  from  the  earth, 
Where  all  the  fruitful  atoms  He ; 
How  some  go  downward  to  the  root. 
Some  more  ambitious  upwards  fly. 
And  form  the  leaves  the  branches,  and  the  fruit, 
You  strove  to  cidtivate  a  barren  court  in  vain. 
Your  gard(tn  's  better  worth  your  noble  pain. 
Here  mankind  fell,  and  hence  mu^t  r»sc'  ^gain. 

Shall  I  believe  a  spirit  so  divine 

Was  cast  m  the  samo  mould  with  mine  ? 
Why  then  does  Nature  fo  unjustly  share 
Among  her  ehler  sons  the  whole  estate. 

And  all  her  jewels  and  her  plate  ? 
Poor  we !  cadets  of  Heaven,  not  worth  her  care, 
Take  up  at  best  with  lumber  and  the  leavings  of  1 
fare : 

Some  she  binds  'prentice  to  the  spade, 

Some  to  the  drudgery  of  a  trade. 
Some  she  does  to  Egyptian  bondage  draw. 
Bids  us  make  bricks,  yet  sends  us  to  look  out  for 

Some  she  condemns  for  life  to  try     [stnv: 
To  dig  the  leaden  mines  of  deep  philosophy : 
Me  siie  has  to  the  Muse's  gallies  tied, 
In  vain  I  strive  to  cross  this  spacious  main. 
In  vain  I  tug  and  pull  the  oar, 
And,  when  I  almost  reach  the  shore, 
Straight  the  Muse  turns  the  helm,  and  llanchout 

And  yet,  to  feed  my  pride,  [again  : 

Whcne'(  r  I  mouni,  stops  my  complaining  breaUi, 
With  promise  of  a  mad  re\crsiou  atU-r  death. 

Then,  sir,  accept  this  worthless  verse. 
The  tribute  of  an  humble  Muse, 
'TIS  all  the  |)ortion  of  my  niggard  stars  ;^ 
Nature  the  hidden  spark  did  at  my  birth  Infiist, 
And  kindlexl  first  with  indolence  and  ease ; 
And,  since  too  oft  debauch'd  by  praise, 
'Tis  now  grown  an  incurable  disease : 
In  vain  to  quench  this  foolish  fire  I  try 
In  wisdom  and  philosophy ; 
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in  va'ti  all  wholesome  herbs  I  ^ow, 
Where  nought  but  weeds  will  grow. 
tV'hateVr  I  plant  (like  corn  on  barren  earth) 
By  an  equivocal  birth 
Sc-eds,  and  runs  up  to  poetry. 


ODE 
TO  KING  }V1LHAM\ 

ON  HIS  SUCCESSES  IN  IRELANP, 

To  purchase  kingdoms,  and  to  buy  renown, 
Are  arts  peculiar  to  dissembling  France  ; 

You,  mighty  monarch,  nobler  actions  crown, 
And  solid  virtue  does  yOur  name  advance. 

Your  matchless  courage  with  your  prtidence  joins, 
The  glorious  structure  of  your  fame  to  raise  ; 

With  its  own  light  your  dazzling  glory  shines, 
And  into  adoration  turns  our  praise. 

tiad  you  by  dull  succession  gained  your  crdwn 
(Cowards  are  monarchs  by  that  title  made). 

Part  of  youv  merit  Chance  woidd  call  her  own, 
And  half  your  virtues  had  been  lost  in  shade. 

feut  now  your  worth  its  just  reward  shall  ha\-e : 
What  trophies  and  what  triumphs  are  your  due  ; 

Who  could  so  well  a  dying  nation  save. 
At  once  deserve  a  crown  and  gain  it  too  ! 

You  saw  how  near  we  were  to  ruin  broue^ht. 
You  saw  th'  impetilous  torrent  rolling  on ; 

And  timely  on  the  coining  danger  thought. 
Which  we  could  neither  obviate,  nor  shuiu 

Britannia  stript  from  her  sole  guard  the  laws, 
Ready  to  fall  Rome's  bLxxly  sacrifice  ; 

You  straight  stept  in,  and  from  the  monster's  jaws 
Did  bravely  snatch  the  lovely,  helpless  prize. 

Nor  this  is  all ;  as  glorious  is  the  care 
To  preserve  conquest*,  as  at  first  to  gain  : 

In  this  your  virtue  claims  a  double  share, 
Which  what  it  bravely  won,  does  well  maintain. 

Your  arm  has  now  your  rightful  title  show'd, 
An  arm  on  which  all  pAinipe's  hopes  depend. 

To  which  they  look  as  tosom*:*  guardian  God, 
That  must  their  doubtful  liberty  defend. 

Amaz'd,  thy  action  at  the  Boyne  we  sec  I 
When  Schomberg  started  at  tlie  vast  design  : 

The  boundless  glory  all  redounds  to  thee,     [thine. 
Th'  impulse,  the  fight,  th'  event,  were  wholly 

Tlie  brave  attempt  doos  all  our  f  les  divirm  ; 

You  need  but  noM-  icive  oiders  and  commnnd, 
Vour  name  shall  the  remaining  work  perform. 

And  spare  tl»e  labour  of  your  conquering  liund. 

•  With  much  pleasure  I  hern  present  to  the  pub- 
lic an  ode  which  had  been  long  sought  after  with- 
out success.  That  it  is  Swift's,  I  have  not  the  lea-t 
doubt  ;  and  it  is  more  curious,  as  being  the  second 
poem  that  he  wrote  He  refers  to  it  in  the  second 
stanza  of  his  Ode  to  the  Athenian  Society,  and  ex- 
pressly marks  it  by  a  marginal  note,  under  the  title 
of  The  Ode  I  writ  to  the  King  in  Ireland.  See,  also, 
The  Gentleman's  Journal,  July,  lf}*29.  p.  13.  N. 

VOL.  XI. 


France  does  in  vain  her  feeble  art8  apply, 
To  interrupt  the  fortune  of  your  course  : 

Your  influence  does  the  vain  attacks  defy 
Of  secret  malice;  or  of  open  force. 

BoMly  we  hence  the  brave  commencement  date 
Of  glorious  deeds,  that  must  all  tongues  employ  ; 

William  's  the  pledge  and  earnest  given  by  fate 
Of  England's  glory,  and  her  lasting  joj'. 


ODE 
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Moor-Park,  Feb.  U,  1691. 

As  when  the  deluge  first  began  to  fall. 

That  mighty  ebb  never  to  flow  again 

(When  this  huge  body's  moisture  was  so  great. 

It  quite  o'ercame  the  vital  heat)  ; 
That  mountain  which  was  highest,  first  of  all 
Appear'd  above  the  universal  main. 
To  bless  the  primitive  sailor's  weary  sight ! 
And  'twas  perhaps  Parnassus,  if  in  height 

It  be  as  great  as  'tis  in  fame. 

And  nigh  to  Heaven  as  is  its  name: 
So,  after  th'  inundation  of  a  war, 
When  Learning's  little  housliold  did  embark 
VYith  her  world's  fruitful  system  in  her  sacred  ark, 

At  the  first  ebb  of  noise  and  fears. 
Philosophy's  exalte<l  head  appears ; 
And  the  Dove-Muse  will  now  no  longer  stay. 
But  plumes  her  silver  win?^  and  flies  away; 

And  now  a  laurel  wreath  she  brings  from  far. 

To  crown  the  happy  conqueror. 

To  show  the  flood  begins  to  cease, 
And  brings  the  dear  reward  of  victory  and  peace. 

The  eager  Mu<?c  took  wing  upon  the  wave's  decline. 

When  War  her  cloudy  aspect  just  withdrew, 

When  the  bright  sun  of  Peace  began  to  shine. 
And  for  a  while  in  heavenly  contemplation  sat 

On  the  high  ti>p  of  jieaceful  Ararat  j  [that  grew. 
And  pluck'd  a  laurel  branch  (for  laurel  was  the  first 
Tiie  first  of  plants  after  the  thunder,  storm,  and 

And  thence,  with  joyful  nimble  wing,         [rain); 

Flew  dutifully  baek  again. 
And  made  an  humble  chaplet  for  the  king  ^ 

An<l  the  Dove- Muse  is  fled  once  more 
(Clad  of  tlic  victory,  yet  filirhten'd  at  the  war)  ; 

And  now  discovers  fn)in  afar 

A  peaceful  and  a  flourishing  sliore: 
No  snoncr  di'i  s'u-  l.n'l 
On  the  d  'liLi.tt'.il  simnd. 

Than  sti*ai;Ji*  sh.^  -rt  s  the  »'  nintry  all  around, 

\V)iere  fatal  Nej)toiio  rul'd  erewhile, 
Scatter'd  with  flo:\cry  vales,   with  fruitful  gardens 
And  many  a  pha^aut  wo'mI  !  [cro\*Ti'd, 

As  if  the  univer-al  Nile 

H:nl  rather  water'd  it  than  drown'd  : 
It  seems  s<.nn<'  floitin^c  piece  of  p iradisc, 

Pre^t-rv'd  hy  wonder  finm  the  l'o<xl, 
Long  waiiderint^  throuirl.  the  deep,  as,  we  are  told, 
fam'd  Delosdid  of  (»ld, 

1  The  oue  I  writ  to  the  king  in  Ireland.    Swift^. 
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And  the  transported  Muse  imagin'd  it 
To  be  a  litter  birth-place  for  the  god  of  wit. 
Or  the  much -talkM  oracular  grove ; 
\^'hen  with  amazing  joy  she  hears 
An  unkno«vn  music  all  around 
Charming  her  gre<tly  ears 
With  many  a  heavenly  song 
Of  nature  and  of  art,  of  deep  philosophy  and  love, 
Whilst  angels  tune  the  voice,  and  0«»d  inspires  the 
In  vA'tt  she  catches  at  the  empty  soimd  [tongue. 
In  vain  pursues  the  mu&ic  with  her  longing  eye, 

And  courts  the  wanton  ech")es  as  they  fly. 
Pardon,  ye  great  unknown,  and  far-exalted  men. 
The  wild  excursions  of  •  yotithful  \wn  2  ; 
Forgive  a  young,  and  (almost)  Virgin  Muse, 
Whom  blind  and  eager  curiosity 
(Yet  curiosity,  they  say,    ^ 
Is  in  her  sex  a  crime  needs  no  excuse) 

Has  forced  \x>  grope  her  uncouth  wjiy 
After  a  mighty  light  that  leatls  her  wandering  eye. 
No  wonder  then  she  quits  the  narrow  path  of  st^nse 
For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertiuen-e; 
Impertinence  !  the  scurvy  of  mankind. 
And  all  we  fools,  who  are  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Though  we  be  of  two  different  factions  still, 

Both  the  good-natur'd  and  the  ill, 
Yet  wheresoever  you  look,  you'll  always  find 
We  join,  like  flies  and  wasps,  hi  buzzing  about  wit 
In  me,  who  am  of  the  first  sect  of  these, 
All  merit,  that  transcends  the  humble^ules 
Of  my  own  dazzled  scanty  sense, 
Begets  a  kinder  folly  and  impertinence 

Of  admiration  and  of  praise. 
And  our  good  brethren  of  the  surly  sect 

Must  e'en  all  herd  us  with  their  kind  red  fools: 
For  though,  possess *d  of  present  vogue,  they  've 
Railing  a  rule  of  wit,  and  obloquy  a  trade  ;   [made 
Yet  the  same  want  of  brains  produces  each  eflect 
And  you,  whom  Pluto's  helm  does  wisely  shroud 

From  us  the  blhid  and  thoughtless  crowd. 
Like  the  fam'd  hero  in  his  mother  s  cloud. 
Who  both  our  follies  and  unpeilinentts see. 
Do  laugh  perhaps  at  theirs,  and  pity  mine  and  me. 

But  censure 's  to  be  nnderst<XKl 
Th'  authentic  mark  of  the  eltct,  [and  gof)d. 
The  public  stamp  Heaven  sets  on  all  that's  great 
Our  shallow  search  and  judgment  to  dirt^ct. 
The  war  mcthinks  has  made 
Out  *it  and  learning  narrow  as  our  trade; 
Instead  of  boldly  sailing  far,  to  buy 
A  stock  of  wisdom  and  pliilosoj>hy. 

We  fondly  stay  at  horn*?,  in  fear 
Of  everj-  censuring  privateer ; 
Forcing  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the  sale. 
And  selling  basely  by  retail. 
The  wits,  I  mean  the  atlnists  of  the  age. 
Who  fain  would  rule  the  pulpit  as  they  do  the  stage; 
Wondrous  refiners  of  philosoi)hy, 
Of  morals  and  divinity, 
By  the  new  modish  system  of  redncing  all  to  sense, 
Against  all  logic  and  concluding  laws. 
Do  own  th'  effects  of^Providencc, 
And  yet  deny  the  cause. 


«See  Swift's  very  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Athenian  Society,  in  the  Supplemtut  to  his 
Wprki.     N. 


This  hopeftil  sect,  now  It  begiat  to  tee 
How  little,  very  little,  do  prevail 

Their  first  and  chiefest  ibroe 
To  censure,  to  cry  down,  and  nul. 
Not  knowing  what,  or  where,  or  who  you  be. 
Will  quickly  take  another  course : 
And,  by  their  Dever-foiliog  wajri 
Of  solving  all  appearances  they  please, 
We  soon  shall  soe  them  to  their  ancient  methods  fal  1, 
And  sti-aight  deny  you  to  be  men,  or  any  thing  mt 
1  laugh  at  the  grave  answer  they  will  make^falL 
Which  they  have  always  ready,  general,  and  cheap : 
'I'is  but  to  say,  that  what  we  daily  meet. 
And  by  a  fond  mistake 
Perhaps  imagine  to  be  wondrons  wit, 
Ao<l  think,  alas  !  to  be  by  mortals  writ. 
Is  but  a  croud  of  atoms  justling  in  a  heap» 

Which  from  etenud  seeds  begun, 
Justling  some  thousand  5'ears  till  ripen'd  by  fte  Sun  ; 
They  're  now,  just  now,  as  naturally  bom, 
A<;  from  the  womb  of  Earth  a  field  of  com. 

But  as  for  poor  contented  me, 
Who  must  my  weakness  and  my  ignorance  confini» 
That  I  believe  in  much  I  ne'er  can  hop«  to  see  ; 
Methinks  1  'm  satisfy'd  to  guess. 
Thai  this  new,  noble,  and  delightful  scene 
Is  wonderfully  mov'd  by  some  exalted  men. 

Who  have  well  studied  in  the  world's  <3 
(Hiat  epidemic  errour  and  depravity. 
Or  in  our  judgment  or  our  eye), 
That  what  surprises  us  can  only  pie 
We  often  search  contentedly  the  whole  world  round. 
To  make  some  great  discovery ; 
And  scorn  it  when  'tis  found. 
Just  so  the  mighty  Nile  has  suffered  in  its  fiune, 

Beeause  'tis  said  (and  perhaps  only  said) 
We  've  found  a  little  inconsiderable  head. 

That  feeds  the  huge  unequal  stream. 
Consider  human  folly,  and  you  *ll  quickly  own. 

That  all  the  praises  it  can  give, 
liy  which  some  fondly  boast  they  shall  forever  live, 
Won't  pay  th'  impertinence  of  being  known  : 
KIse  why  should  the  &m'd  Lydian  king 
( Whom  all  the  charms  of  an  usurped  wife  and  state. 
With  all  that  power  unfelt  courts  mankind  to  be 
Did  V  ith  new  unexperienc'd  gloria  wait)  [great, 
sun  wear,  still  doat,  on  his  invisible  ring  ? 

Were  I  to  form  a  regidar  thought  of  Fame, 
Which  i*?  perhaps  as  hard  t'  imagine  right 
As  to  paint  l-^'ho  to  the  sight ; 
I  would  not  draw  th'  idea  from  an  empty  name; 
Because,  alas  !  when  we  all  die, 
Careless  and  ignorant  posteiity, 
Although  they  jnaise  the  learning  and  the  wit. 

And  though  the  title  se*^ms  to  show 
'fhc  name  and  man  by  whom  the  book  was  writ. 
Yet  how  shall  they  be  brought  to  know. 
Whether  that  very  name  was  he,  or  you,  or  1  ? 
l.ess  should  I  daub  it  o'er  with  transitory  praise. 

And  water-colours  of  these  days : 
These  days  !  where  e'en  th'  extravagance  of  poetry 
/   Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 

Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy. 
And  by  a  faint  description  makes  them  Iok^ 
Then  tell  us  what  is  Fame,  where  shall  we  aearck 
Look  where  exalted  Virtue  and  Religioa  sil  [fiv  itf 
Eutbron'd  with  heavenly  Wit ! 
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look  vhert  3roa  see 
iTIie  greatest  scorn  of  learned  Vanity  ? 
(And  then  how  much  a  nothing  is  mankind ! 
Whose  reason  is  weighed  down  bj  popular  air. 
Who,  hy  that,  vainly  talks  of  baffling  death ; 
And  hopes  to  lengthen  life  by  a  transfusion  of 
breath, 
Which  yet  whoe'er  examines  nght  will  find 
To  be  an  art  as  vain  as  bottling  up  of  wind  !) 
Aixl  when  you  find  out  these,  believe  true  Fame  k 
there, 
Far  above  all  reward,  yet  to  which  all  is  due ; 
And  this,  ye  great  unkjiown !  is  only  known  in 
you. 

The  joggling  sea-god,  when  by  chance  trepan'd 
By  some  instructed  querist  sleeping  on  the  sand. 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  straight  became 
A  stealing  brook,  and  strove  to  creep  away 

Into  his  native  sea, 
Vext  at  their  follies,  murmur'd  in  his  stream  ; 
But,  disappointed  of  his  fond  desire, 
Would  vanish  in  a  pyramid  of  fire. 
This  Burly  slippery  god,  when  he  design'd 

To  furnish  his  escapes. 
Ne'er  borrowed  more  variety  of  shapes 
Than  you  to  please  and  satisfy  mankind, 
And  seem  (almost)  transformed  to  water,  flame,  and 
So  well  you  answer  all  phaenonvena  there :     [air. 
Though  madmen  and  the  wits,  philosophers  and 

fools, 
With  all  thatf<ictiou8or  enthusiastic  dotards  dream. 
And  all  the  incoherent  jargon  of  the  schools ; 
Though  all  the  fumes  of  fear,  hope,  love,  and 
shame, 
Ontrive  to  shock  your  minds  with  many  a  senseless 

doubt; 
Doubts  where  the  Delphic  god  would  grope  in  igno- 
rance and  night. 
The  god  of  learoing  and  of  light 
Would  want  a  god  himself  to  help  him  out 

Philosophy,  as  it  before  us  lies, 
Seems  to  have  borrow'd  some  ungrateful  taste 
Of  doubts,  impertinence,  and  niceties. 
From  every  age  through  which  it  pass'd. 
But  always  with  a  stronger  relish  of  the  last. 
This  b^uteous  queen,  by  Heaven  design'd 
To  be  the  great  original 
For  roan  to  dress  and  polish  his  uncourtly  mind, 
In  what  mock  habits  have  they  put  her  since  the 
fall! 
More  oft  in  fools*  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages, 
She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages. 
With  a  huge  feirdingale  to  swell  her  fustian  stufi*, 
A  new  commode,  a  top-knot,  and  a  ruff, 
Her  fare  patch'd  o'er  with  modem  pedantry, 
With  a  long  sweeping  train 
Of  comments  and  disputes,  ridiculous  and  vain, 
All  of  old  cut  with  a  new  dye  : 
How  soon  have  you  restored  her  charms^ 
And  rid  her  of  her  lumber  and  her  books, 
Drest  her  again  genteel  and  neat. 
And  rather  tight  than  great ! 
How  fond  we  are  to  court  her  to  our  arms  ! 
How  much  of  Heaven  is  in  her  naked  looks ! 

That  the  deluding  Muse  oft  blinds  me  to  her  ways, 
And  ev'n  my  very  thoughts  transfers 
And  changes  all  to  beauty,  and  the  praist 
Of  that  proud  tyrant  mol  of  hers. 


The  rebel  Muse,  alas !  takes  part 
But  with  my  own  rebellious  heart. 
And  you  with  fatal  and  immortal  wit  ooDSpire 
'  To  fan  th'  unhappy  fire. 
Cruel  unknown !   what  is  it  you  intend  ?  [friend ! 
Ah !  could  you,  could  you  hope  a  poet  for  your 

Rather  forgive  what  my  first  transport  said  : 
May  all  tlie  blood,  which  shall  by  woman's  scorn 
be  shed. 
Lie  upon  you  and  on  your  children's  head ! 
For  you  (ah !  did  I  think  I  e'er  should  live  to  see 
Tiie  fatal  time  when  that  could  be  ! ) 
Have  ev'n  increased  their  pride  and  cruelty. 
Woman  seems  now  abo\>3  all  vanity  grown, 
Still  boasting  of  Jier  great  unknowH 
Platonic  chajnpions,  gain'd  without  one  female  wile, 
Or  the  vast  charges  of  a  smile ; 
Which  ^s  a  shame  to  see  how  much  of  late 
You  've  taught  the  covetous  wretches  to  o*er- 
rate, . 
And  which  they  've  now  the  consciences  to  weigh 
In  the  same  balance  with  our  tears. 
And  with  such  scanty  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  slavery  of  years.  [ut. 

Let  the  vain  sex4ream  on ;  the  empire  comes  fixun 
And,  had  they  common  generosity. 
They  would  not  use  us  thus.        [degree. 
Well — though  you  've  rais'd  her  to  this  higb 

Ourselves  are  rais'd  as  wall  as  she ; 
And,  spite  of  all  that  they  or  you  can  do, 
Tis  pride  and  happiness  enough  to  me 
Still  to  be  of  the  same  exalted  sex  with  you. 

Alas,  how  fleeting  and  how  vain 
Is  ev'n  the  nobler  man,  our  learning  aud  our  wit ! 
I  sifi:h  whene'er  I  think  of  it: 
As  at  the  closing  of  an  unhappy  scene 

Of  some  great  king  and  conqueror's  death. 
When  the  sad  melancholy  Muse 
Stays  but  to  catch  his  utmost  breath. 
I  grieve,  this  nobler  work  most  happily  begun. 
So  quickly  and  so  wonderfully  carry 'd  on. 
May  fall  at  last  to  interest,  folly,  and  abuse. 
There  is  a  noon-tide  in  our  lives. 
Which  still  the  sooner  it  arrives. 
Although  we  boast  our  winter«8un  looks  bright. 
And  foolishly  are  glad  to  see  it  at  its  height, 
Yet  so  much  sooner  comes  the  long  and  gloomy 
No  conquest  ever  yet  begun,  [night. 

And  by  one  mighty  hero  carried  to  its  height, 
E'er  flourish'd  under  a  successor  or  a  son  ; 
It  lost  some  mighty  pieces  through  all  hands  it  past. 
And  vanish 'd  to  an  empty  title  in  the  last 
For,  when  the  animating  mind  is  fled 
(Which  nature  never  can  retain. 
Nor  e'er  call  back  again), 
The  body,  though  gigantic,  lies  all  cold  and  dead. 

And  thus  undoubtedly  'twill  fare. 
With  what  unhappy  noen  shall  dare 
To  be  successors  to  these  great  unknown. 
On  Learning's  high-establish'd  throne. 
Censure,  and  Pedantry,  and  Pride, 
Numberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  wide,  [forth 
Shall  (I  fi>resee  it)  soon  with  Gothic  swarms  coma 
From  Ignorance's  universal  North,        [ment: 
And  with  blind  rage  break  all  this  peaceful  govem- 
Yet  shall  these  traces  of  your  wit  remain. 
Like  a  just  map,  to  tell  the  vatit  extent 
Of  conquest  in  your  short  and  happy  reign ; 
sb2 
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And  to  all  future  mankind  shew 
How  stranfce  a  paradox  is  truC» 
That  men  who  liv'd  and  dy'd  without  a  name 
Are  the  chief  heroes  in  the  sacred  list  of  Fame. 


WRITTEN    IN   A 


LADY'S  IVORY  TABLE-BOOK,  1699. 

Pbruse  my  leaves  throuch  every  part, 

And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heart, 

Scrawl-d  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 

As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  hght ; 

Expos'd  to  every  coxcomb's  eyes, 

But  hid  with  caution  from  the  wise. 

Here  you  may  read,  '*  Dear  charming  saint  !'* 

Beneath,  "  A  new  receipt  for  paint" 

Here,  in  bcau-spelHog,  '*  Tru  tel  deth ;" 

There,  in  her  own,  "  For  an  el  bretJj  :'* 

Here,  "  Lovely  nymph,  pronounce  my  doom  !'* 

There,  "  A  safe  way  to  use  perfume  :" 

Here,  a  page  fill'd  with  billets-doux  ; 

On  t'other  side,  "  Laid  out  for  shoes" — 

**  Madam,  I  die  without  your  grace"— 

"  Item,  for  half  a  yard  of  lace." 

Who  that  had  wit  would  place  it  here. 

For  every  peeping  fop  to  jeer ; 

In  power  of  spittle  and  a  clout, 

Whene'er  he  please,  to  blot  it  out ; 

And  then,  to  heighten  the  disgrace. 

Clap  his  own  nonsense  in  the  place  ? 

Whoe'er  expects  to  hold  his  part 

In  such  a  book,  and  such  a  heart. 

If  he  be  wealthy,  and  a  foal. 

Is  in  all  points  the  fittest  t<>oi; 

Of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said. 

He  *s  a  gold  pencil  tipp'd  with  lead. 


MRS.  HARRIS'S  PETITIOS. 

ir.99. 

To  their  excel IciKjies  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  ', 

the  humble  |Hlitiun  of  Frances  Harris, 
Who  must  star\e,  an<l  die  a  maid,  if  it  miscarries ; 

Humbly  showcth, 
That  I  went  to  waiTn  myself  in  lady  Betty's  ^  cham- 
ber, iK'caiise  I  was  cold  ; 
And  I  had  in  apurse*ievtn  jK)unds,  four  shillings,  and 

six-pence,  besiidcs  faithings,  in  money  and 

gold  : 
So,  because  I  had  been  buying  things  for  my  lady 

last  night, 
I  was  resolv'd  to  tell  my  money,  to  see  if  it  was 

right. 
Now,  you  must  know,  l>ecause  my  trunk  has  a  very 

bad  lock, 
Tlierefore  all  the  money  I  have,  which,  God  knows, 

i&  a  very  small  stock, 
I  keep  in  my  pocket,  ty'd  about  my  middle,  next  to 

my  smock. 

'  Tl\e  carls  of  Berkeley  and  of  Galway. 

*  Lady  Cetly  Berkeley,  aftcn^arvls  Germaine. 


So  when  I  went  to  pui  up  my  puiie,  at  God  would 

have  it,  my  smock  was  unrtpt. 
And,  instead  of  putting  it  into  my  pocket,  down  it 

slipt ; 
Then  the  bell  rung,  and  I  went  down  to  put  my  lady^ 

to  bed; 
And,  God  knows,  I  thought  my  money  was  as  safie 

as  my  maidenhead. 
So,  when  I  came  up  again,  I  found  my  pocket  feel 

very  light : 
But  when  I  search'd,  and  miss'd  my  pone,  Lord  \ 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  outright. 
Lord  !  madam,  says  Mary,  how  d'  ye  do?  Indeed 

says  I,  never  worse : 
But  pray,  ^Ia^y,  can  you  tell  what  1  h|ive  done 

with  my  purse  ? 
Loi-d  help  me !    said  Mary,  I  never  stirr'd  out  of 

this  place : 
Nay,  said  I,  I  had   it  in   lady  Betty's  chamber, 

that's  a  i)lain  case. 
So  Mary  got  me  to  bed  and  cover'd  me  up  warm : 
However,  she  stole  away  ray  garters,  that  I  might 

do  myself  no  harm. 
So  I  tumbled  and  toss'd  all  night,  as  you  may  very 

well  think. 
But  hardly  ever  set  my  eyes  together,  or  slept  a 

wink. 
So  I  was  a-dream'd,  methought,  that  we  went  and 

search'd  the  folks  round. 
And  in  a  comer  of  Mrs.  Dukes's  ^  box  ty'd  in  a  rag, 

the  money  was  found. 
So  next  morning  we  told  Whittle  *.  and  he  fell  a- 

swearing : 
Then  my  dame  Wads:er  ^  came ;  and  she,  jrou  know, 

is  thick  of  hearing. 
Dame,  said  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  do  you  kiKiw 

what  a  loss  I  have  had  ? 
Nay,  said  she,  my  lord  Colways  ^  folks  are  all  very 

sad; 
For  mv  lord  Dromedary  "^  comes  a  Tuesday  without 

fail. 
Pnirh  !  said  I,  but  that 'snot  the  business  that  I  ail. 
Says  Gary  &,  says  he,  I  have  been  a  servant  this  five 

and  twenty  years,  come  spring, 
And  in  all  tlie  places  i  liv'd  I  never  heard  of  such  a 

thing. 
Yes,  says  the  steward  ^  I  remember,  when  I  was  at 

my  lady  Shrewsbury's, 
Such  a  thing  as  this  happen'djust  about  the  time  of 

froosclicrrics. 
So  1  went  to  the  party  suspected,  and  I  found   her 

full  of  grief, 
(Now,  you  must  know,  of  all  tilings  in  the  world, 

I  hate  a  thief). 
However,  I  am  resolv'd  to  bring  the  discourse  slily 

about : 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here 's  an  ugly  accident  has  hap- 
pen'd  out : 


^  ^  Wife  to  one  of  the  footmen. 
^  Karl  of  Berkeleys's  valet 
^  Tlic  old  dtaf  housekeeper. 
c  Galway. 

"  The  earl  of  Drogheda,  who,  with  the  primate, 
was  to  succeed  tlie  two  carls. 


y  C'lerk  of  the  kitchen. 


»  Ferris. 
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Ta  not  that  I  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a 

louse  »o ; 
But  the  thing  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the 

house. 
'Us  true,  seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six-pence, 

makes  a  g^at  hole  in  my  wages : 
Besides,  as  they  say,  semce  is  no  inheritance  in  these 

ages. 
Now,  Mrs.  Dukes,  you  know,  and  every  bod}'  under- 
stands, 
That  though  -  tis  bard  to  judge,  yet  money  can't  go 

without  hands. 
The  devil  take  me  !  said  she  (blessing  herself)  if 

ever  I  saw  *t ! 
So  she  roar*d  like  a  Bedlam,  as  though  I  had  calPd 

her  all  to  naught. 
So  you  know,  what  could  I  say  to  her  any  more  ? 
I  e'en  left  her,  and  came  away  as  wise  as  I  was  be- 
fore. 
Well ;  but  then  they  would  have  had  me  gone  to  the 

cunning  man  ! 
No,  said  I,  'tis  the  same  thing,  the  chaplain  will  be 

here  anon. 
So  the  chaplain  >  *  came  in.     Now  the  servants  say 

he  is  my  sweetheart. 
Because  be  's  always  in  my  chamber,  and  I  always 

take  his  part. 
So,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  before  I  was  aware, 

out  I  blundered. 
Parson,  said  I,  can  you  czsidi  nativity,  when  a  body's 

plunder'd  ? 
(Now,  you  must  know,  he  hates  to  be  calPd  parson 

like  the  devil.' J 
Truly,  says  he,  Mrs.  Nab,  it  might  bocome  you  to 

be  more  civil ; 
If  your  money  be  gone,  as  a  learned  divine  says, 

d'  ye  see  ;  [me : 

You  are  no  text  for  my  handling ;  so  take  that  from 
I  was  never  taken  for  a  conjurer  before,  I'd  have  you 

to  kaow. 
Lord  I  said  I,  don't  be  angry,  I  am  sure  I  never 

thought  yon  so ; 
You  know  I  honour  the  cloth  ;  I  design  to  be  a  par- 
son^ s  wife ; 
1  never  took  one  in  your  coat  for  a  conjurer  in  a!l  my 

life. 
With  that  he  twisted  his  girdle  at  me  like  a  rope,  as 

who  should  say, 
Now  you  may  go  hang  yourself  for  me !  and  so  went 

away. 
Well :  I  thought  I  should  have  swoon'd.  Ix)rd  I  said 

I,  what  shall  1  do  ? 
I  have  lost  my  money,  and  shall  lose  my  true  love 

too! 
Then  my  lord  call'd  me  :  Harry  ^2,  said  my  lord, 

don't  cry  j 
I'll  give  you  something  towards  thy  loss;  and,  says 

my  lady,  so  will  I. 
Oh  !  but,  said  I,  what  if,   after  all,  the  chaplain 

won't  come  to  f 
For  that,  he  said,  (an't  please  your  excellencies)  I 

must  petition  you. 
The  premisses  tenderly  consider'd,  I  desire  your  e.r- 

cellencies  protection, 
And  that  I  may  have  a  share  in  next  Sunday's  col- 
lection ; 

*o  An  usual  saying  of  hers.         »^  Dr  Swift. 

^'  A  cant  word  of  lord  and  lady  B.  to  Mrs.  Harris. 


And  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  excellenm 

cies  letter. 
With  an  order  for  the  chaplain  aforesaid,  or,  instead 

of  him,  a  better : 
And  then  your  poor  petitioner,  both  night  and  day. 
Or  the  chaplain  (for  'tis  his  trade),  as  in  duty  bound, 

shall  ever  pray. 


A    BALLAO 

ON  THE  GAME  OF  TRAFFIC. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  CASTLE  OP  DUBLIN  1699. 

IMy  lord  ^  to  find  out  who  must  deal. 

Delivers  cards  about, 
But  the  first  knave  does  seldom  fail 

To  find  the  doctor  out. 

But  then  his  honour  cry'd,  Gadzooks  1 

And  seem'd  to  knit  his  brow  : 
For  on  a  knave  he  never  looks 

But  h'  thinks  upon  Jack  How  K 

My  lady,  though  she  is  no  player. 

Some  bun£;ling  partner  takes. 
And,  wedg*d  in  comer  of  a  chair. 

Takes  snuff,  and  holds  the  stakes. 

Dame  Floy'd  ^  looks  out  in  grave  suspense 

For  pair-royals  and  sequents; 
But,  wisely  cautious  of  her  pence. 

The  castle  seldom  frequents. 

Quoth  Herries,  fairly  putting  cases, 

I  'd  won  it  on  my  word. 
If  I  had  but  a  pair  of  aces. 

And  could  pick  up  a  third. 

But  Weston  has  a  new-cast  gown 

On  Sunda3rs  to  be  fine  in, 
And,  if  she  can  but  win  a  crown, 

»Twill  just  new-dye  the  lining. 

"    With  these  is  Parson  Sztifi, 

Not  knowing  how  to  spend  his  time. 

Does  make  a  wretched  shift, 
To  deafen  them  with  i>uns  and  rhyme.'* 


^  BALLAD, 

TO  THE  TUNE  OP  THE  COT-PURSE  *. 

Once  on  a  time,  as  old  stories  rehearse, 

A  friar  would  needs  show  his  talent  in  Latin  ; 
But  was  sorely  put  to  't  in  the  midst  of  a  verse 
Because  he  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  in : 
Tlien  all  in  the  place 
He  left  a  void  space. 
And  so  went  to  bed  in  a  desperate  case : 

»  The  earl  of  Berkeley. 

2  Paymaster  to  the  army. 

3  See  the  verses  on  this  lady,  p.  576. 

4  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  finding  the  preceding  ver- 
ses in  the  author's  room  unfinished,  wrote  under  them 
the  concluding  stanza ;  which  gave  occasion  to 
this  ballad,  written  by  the  author  in  a  counterfeit 
hand,  u^  if  a  third  person  had  done  it 
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When  behold  the  next  morning  a  wonderful  riddle  ! 

He  found  it  was  strangely  fiird  up  in  the  middle. 

Cbo.  Let  censuring  criHa  then  think  vchat  they  fist 

on*t;  [assistant  f 

Who  vtould  not  write  verses  with  such  nn 

This  put  me  the  friar  mto  an  amazement : 

For  he  wisely  considered  it  must  be  a  sprite ; 
That  he  came  through  the  key-hole,  or  in  at  the 
casement ; 
And  it  needs  must  be  one  that  could  both  read 
and  write. 

Yet  he  did  not  know 
If  it  were  friend  or  foe, 
Or  whether  it  came  from  above  or  below : 
However,  ^twas  civil  in  angel  or  elf, 
For  he  ne'er  could  have  fiil'd  it  so  well  of  himself. 
Cho.  Lei  censuring,  &c 

Even  so  master  doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 

In  making  a  ballad  but  was  at  a  stand : 
He  had  mix'd  little  wit  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  } 
When  he  found  a  new  help  fitun  invisible  hand. 
Then  good  doctor  Swift, 
Pay  thanks  for  the  gift ; 
Tor  you  freely  must  own,  you  were  at  a  dead 
lift: 
And,  though  some  malicious  young  spirit  did  do  % 
You  may  know  by  the  hand  it  had  no  cloven  foot 
Cho,  Let  censuring f  &c. 


THE  DISCOVERY, 

When  wise  lord  Berkeley  first  came  here* 
Statesmen  and  mob  expected  wonders, 

Nor  thought  to  find  so  great  a  peer 
Ere  a  week  past  committing  blunders. 

Till,  on  a  day  cut  out  by  fate. 

When  folks  came  thick  to  make  their  court. 
Out  slipt  a  mystery  of  state. 

To  give  the  town  and  country^  sport 

Now  enters  Bush  ^  with  new  state  airs, 

Hii  lordship's  premier  minister  j 
And  who  in  all  profound  affairs 

Is  held  as  neudful  as  his  clyster  \ 

With  head  reclining  on  his  shoulder, 
He  deals  and  hears  mysterious  chat. 

While  every  ignorant  beholder 

Asks  of  his  nughbour,  "  Who  is  that  ?'* 

li\'^ith  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord, 

The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due. 

He  twitch'd  bis  sleeve,  and  stole  a  word; 
Then  to  a  corner  both  withdrew. 

Imagine  now,  my  lord  and  Bush 

Whispering  in  junto  most  profound, 
Like  good  king  Phyz  *  and  good  king  Ush, 

While  all  the  rest  stood  gaping  round, 

>  To  Ireand,  as  one  of  the  lords  justices. 

2  Bush,  by  some  underhand  insinuation,  obtained 
the  post  of  secretary,  which  uad  been  promised  to 
Swift, 

^  Always  taken  before  my  lord  went  to  council. 

*  iee  the  Rehearsal, 


At  length  a  spailL  not  too  well  breil. 

Of  forward  face  and  ear  acute. 
Advanced  on  tiptoe,  lean'd  his  head. 

To  over-  hear  thCL  grand  dispnte  3 

To  learn  what  Northern  kings  design. 
Or  from  Whitehall  some  new  eiq>re89. 

Papists  disarmM,  or  fall  of  coin : 

For  sure  (thought  be)  it  oan't  be  leiik 

"  My  lord,"  said  Bush,  "  a  friend  and  I, 
Disguis'd  in  two  old  thread-bare  coata. 

Ere  morning's  dawn,  stole  out  to  spy 
How  markets  went  for  hay  and  oats,** 

With  that  he  draws  two  handfuls  out. 
The  one  was  oats,  the  other  hay  ; 

Puts  this  to  's  excellency's  sndut. 
And  begs  be  would  the  other  weigh. 

My  lord  seems  plea<?'d,  bat  still  directs 
By  all  means  to  bring  down  the  rates  ; 

Then,  with  a  congee  circum6ex, 
Bush,  smiling  round  on  all,  retreats. 

Our  listener  stood  a  while  oonfus'd. 
But,  gathering  spirits,  wisely  ran  Ibr  *t, 

Enrag'd  to  see  the  world  abused 

By  two  such  whispering  kings  of  Brentfoidi 


THE  PROBLEM, 

THAT  MY  LORD  BERKELEY  STINKS,  WQEN  Ht  If  m 
LOVK. 

Did  ever  problem  thus  perplex, 

Or  more  employ,  the  female  sex  ? 

So  sweet  a  passion,  who  would  think, 

Jove  ever  form'd  to  make  a  stink  ? 

The  ladies  vow  and  swear,  they  Ml  try 

Whether  it  be  a  truth  or  lye. 

Love's  fire,  it  seems,  like  inward  heat. 

Works  in  my  lord  by  stool  and  sweat. 

Which  brings  a  stink  from  every  pore. 

And  from  behind  and  from  before ; 

Yet,  what  is  wonderful  to  toll  it. 

None  but  the  favourite  nymph  can  smell  k. 

But  now,  to  solve  the  natural  cause 

By  sober  philosophic  laws : 

Whether  all  passions,  when  in  ferment. 

Work  out  as  anger  docs  in  vermin  , 

So,  when  a  weazel  you  torment, 

You  find  his  passion  by  his  scent. 

We  read  of  kings,  who,  in  a  fright. 

Though  on  a  throne,  would  fall  to  sb — w 

Beside  all  this,  deep  scholars  know. 

That  the  main  string  of  Cupid's  bov 

Once  on  a  time  was  an  a—  gut  j 

Now  to  a  nobler  office  put. 

By  favour  or  desert  preferred 

From  giving  passage  to  a  t — ; 

But  still,  though  fix'd  among  the  star^, 

Does  sympathize  with  human  a — . 

Thus,  when  you  feel  an  hard-bound  breech. 

Conclude  love's  bow-string  at  full  stretch. 

Till  the  kind  looseness  comes,  and  then 

Conclude  the  bow  relax'd  again« 
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And  now,  th«  ]%di^  all  sfd  bent 
To  try  tbe  great  experiment. 
Ambitious  of  a  regent's  heart, 
Spread  all  their  charms  to  catch  a  f-— ; 
Watching  the  first  unsavoury  wind, 
Some  ply  before,  and  some  behind. 
My  lord,  on  fire  amidst  the  dames, 
F—ts  like  a  laurel  in  the  flames. 
The  fair  approach  the  speaking  part, 
To  try  the  back  way  to  his  heart; 
For,  as  when  we  a  gun  discharge. 
Although  the  bore  be  ne'er  60  large. 
Before  the  flame  from  muzzle  burst. 
Just  at  the  breech  it  flashes  first ; 
So  from  my  lord  his  passion  broke, 
He  f— d  first,  aud  then  he  snoke. 

The  ladies  vanish  d  in  the  smother. 
To  confer  notes  with  one  another ; 
And  now  they  all  agreed  k>  name 
Whom  each  one  thought  the  happy  darae. 
Quoth  Neal,  "  WTiate'er  the  rest  may  think, 
I'm  sure  *twas  I,  that  smelt  the  stink." 
"  You  smell  the  stink  !  by  G — ,  you  lye," 
Quoth  Ross,  *•  for  I'll  be  swoni  'twas  I." 
"  Ladies,"  quoth  I^evens,"  pray  forbear: 
Let's  not  fall  out ;  we  all  had  share  j 
And,  by  the  most  I  can  discover. 
My  lord '»  aa  universal  lover.'* 


DESCRIPTION 


A  SALAMANDER.  1706. 

Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  67.  lib.  xxix.  c.  4. 

As  mastiff  dogs  in  modem  phrase  are 

CalI'd  Pompey,  Scipio,  and  Caejiar ; 

As  pyes  and  daws  are  often  sty  I'd 

With  Christian  nicknames,  like  a  child ; 

As  w«  say-  monsieur  to  an  ape, 

Without  offence  to  human  sha})e ; 

So  men  have  got,  from  bird  and  brute. 

Names  that  would  best  their  natures  suit. 

The  lion,  eagle,  fox,  and  boar. 

Were  heroes  titles  heretofore, 

Bestow'd  as  hieroglyphics  fit 

To  show  their  valour,  strength,  or  wit : 

For  what  is  understood  by  fame^ 

Besides  the  getting  of  a  name  * 

But  e'er  since  men  invented  guns, 

A  different  way  their  fancy  runs  : 

To  paint  a  hero,  we  inquire 

For  something  that  will  conquer ^r<». 

Would  you  describe  Turenne  or  Trump  ? 

Think  of  a  bucket  or  a  pump. 

Are  these  too  low  ? — then  find  out  grander. 

Call  my  lord  Cutts  a  Salamander. 

*Tis  well ; — but,  since  we  live  among 

Detractijrs  with  an  evil  tongue, 

Who  may  object  against  the  term, 

Pliny  shall  prove  what  we  affirm  : 

Pliny  shall  prove,  and  we'll  apply. 

And  I  '11  bejudg'd  by  standers-by. 

First,  then,  our  author  has  defin'd 
This  reptile  of  the  serpent  kind, 
With  gaudy  coat  and  shining  train ; 
But  loathsome  spots  bis  body  stain  : 


Out  from  some  hole  obscure  he  flies, 
When  rains  descend,  and  tempests  rise. 
Till  the  Sun  clears  the  air;  and  then 
Crawls  back  neglected  to  his  den. 

So,  when  tlw;  war  has  rais'd  a  storm, 
I  've  seen  a  snuke  m  human  form. 
All  stain'd  with  infamy  and  v.ce, 
l/*ap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice, 
Bumisli,  and  make  a  gaudy  <how. 
Become  a  general,  peer,  aud  beau, 
Till  peace  has  made  the  sk>  serene  j 
Tljen  shrink  into  its  hole  ogaln. 
•*  All  this  we  grant"— ^**  Wiiy  then  look  yonder: 
Sure  that  must  be  a  SalamanJer  I" 

Farther  we  are  by  Pliny  told. 
This  serpent  is  extremely  cold ; 
So  cold,  that,  put  it  in  the  fire, 
'Twill  make  the  very  flames  expire : 
Besides,  it  spues  a  filthy  froth 
(Whether  through  rage  or  lust,  or  both) 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white, 
Which,  liup|>eniiit?  on  the  skin  to  light. 
And  there  corrupting  to  a  wound. 
Spreads  leprosy  and  baldness  round. 

So  have  I  seen  a  batter'd  beau, 
Py  age  and  claps  grown  cold  as  snovr, 
Whose  breath  or  touch,  where-e'er  he  came. 
Blew  out  love's  torch,  orchill'd  the  flame ; 
And  should  some  nymph,  who  ne'er  was  cnie!. 
Like  Charlton  cheap,  or  fam'd  Du-Ruel, 
Receive  the  filth  which  he  ejects. 
She  soon  would  find  the  same  effects 
Her  tainted  caicase  to  pursue. 
As  from  tl»e  Saiauinnder's  spue  ; 
A  dismal  shedding  of  her  locks. 
Ami,      no  leprosy,  a  pox, 
"  Then  I  '11  appeal  to  each  by-stander. 
If  tills  be  not  a  Salamander  ?" 


TO   THB 


EARL  OF  PETERBOROW, 

WHO  COMMANDED  THE  BRITISH  FORCES  IN  SPAllf. 

MoRDANTo  fills  the  trump  of  fame. 
The  Christian  worlds  his  deeds  proclaim. 
And  prints  are  crouded  with  his  name. 

In  journies  he  outrides  the  post, 
Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host, 
Talks  polltips,  and  gives  the  toast ; 

Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  face. 
Flies  like  a  squib  firom  place  to  place, 
And  travels  not,  but  nms  a  race. 

From  Paris  gazette  i-la-main, 
This  day  arriv'd,  without  his  train, 
Mordanto  in  a  week  from  Spain. 

A  messenger  comes  all  a-reck, 
Mordanto  at  Madrid  to  seek  ; 
He  left  the  town  above  a  week. 

Next  day  the  post-boy  winds  his  horn. 
And  rides  through  Dover  in  the  mom  : 
Mordanto  's  landed  from  Leghorn. 

I^Iordanto  gallops  on  alone ; 
The  roads  are  with  her  followers  strown  i 
This  breaks  a  girUi  and  that  a  bone 
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His  body  active  as  his  mind, 
Iteturning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure. 
His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour. 
Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

So  wonderful  his  expedition, 
When  yon  have  not  the  least  suspicion^ 
He's  with  you  hke  an  apparition  : 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star; 
In  senate?  boH,  and  fierce  in  war ; 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar : 

Heroic  actions  early' bred  in, 
Mc'er  to  be  raa<^ch'H  in  mMfrn  re;ulinp:. 
But  by  his  name-sake,  CharKs  of  Sweden. 


APOLLO  OUTWITPBD^ 


OX  THE  usioy. 

The  queen  has  lately  lost  a  part 

Of  her  ENTIRELY-ENGLISH  ^  heart  J 

for  want  of  whioh  by  way  of  botch, 

She  piec'd  it  up  acain  with  scotch. 

Blest  revolution  !  which  creates 

Divided  hearts,  united  states ! 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies ; 

Jjko  a  rich  coat  with  sklits  of  frize: 

As  if  a  man,  in  niakinp:  posies, 

Should  bundle  thistlee  up  with  roses. 

Who  ever  yet  a  union  saw 

Of  kingdoms  without  faith  or  law  ? 

Henceforward  let  no  statesman  dare 

A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare ; 

Lest  he  should  call  our  commonweal 

A  vessel  with  a  double  keel : 

Which,  just  like  ours,  newrigg'd  and  mann'd. 

And  not  about  a  leaerue  from  land, 

By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  fide, 

The  ])ilot  knew  not  how  to  guide. 

So  tossing  faction  will  overwhelm 

Our  crazy  double-bottom'd  realm. 


MRS,  BIDDY  FLOYD: 

OR, THE  HECE IFF  TO  FuRM  A  BEAITY   ^ 

Whf.n  Cupid  did  his  grandsirc  Jove  entreat 
To  form  sninc  bt*autv  by  a  now  receipt, 
Jo>c  stilt,  and  fuund  far  in  a  country-scene 
Truth,  iiuioccuce,  good-nature,  look  serene; 
Tumi  w  hich  ingrt'difnts  lirst  the  dextrous  boy 
■pirkVl  the  d«  mure,  the  awkward,  and  thcc^y. 
Thf  g';i(  IS  from  the  covirt  did  next  provide 
"RnHHlaij,  and  wit,  and  air,  and  decent  pride  : 
These  \  laiui  cU  :ins  from  every  sjmrious  grain 
Of  nite,  ('(KjiK't,  alWtcd,  port,  and  vain. 
Jove  njix'd  n\^  all,  and  his  he-^t  clay  employ'd  j 
Then  call  d  iht- happy  Cuuii»o.siti(..n  t'Lujd. 

^  Th(!  motto  on  queen  Anne's  coronation  medal. 

2  An  elegant   T  atin  \erslon  of  this  little  poem  is 
in  the  Sixth  volume  of  Drjden's  Miscellanies. 


TO   THE  HONOUBABLB    MRS.    FtKCB,  APTnWAMlS 
COUNTESS    OP    WISCHELSSA,    UNDIE     HSR    NAME   01 
I  AIDELIA. 

Ph<ebus,  now  shortening  evpry  shade. 

Up  to  the  northern  tropic  came. 
And  thence  beheld  a  lovely  maid, 

Attending  on  a  royal  dame. 
The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays. 

Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach  : 
But  fenc'd  his  head  with  his  own  bays. 

Before  he  durst  the  n3rmph  approach. 
Under  those  sacred  leaves,  secure 

From  common  lightning  of  the  skies, 
He  fondly  tliought  he  might  endure 

'i'he  flashes  of  Ardelia's  eyes. 
The  Tiymph,  who  oft'  had  read  in  books 

Of  that  bright  god  whom  bards  invoke, 
Soon  knew  Apollo  by  his  looks. 

And  guess'd  his  business  ere  he  spoke. 
He,  in  the  old  celestial  cant, 

Confcss'd  his  flame,  and  swore  by  Styx, 
Whate'er  she  would  desire,  to  grant — 

But  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  tricks. 
Ovid  had  wam'd  her,  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is. 
Under  pretence  of  taking  air. 

To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies. 
Howc'er,  she  gave  no  flat  denial. 

As  having  malico  in  her  heart; 
And  was  resolv'd  upon  a  trial. 

To  cheat  the  god  in  his  own  art. 
"  Hear  my  request,"  the  virgin  said  ; 

"  Let  which  1  please  of  all  the  Nine 
Attend,  whene'er  I  want  their  aid, 

Obey  my  call,  and  oidy  mine." 
By  vow  ohlig'd,  by  passion  led. 

The  goil  could  not  refuse  her  prayer  : 
He  wav'd  his  wreath  thrice  o*er  her  head. 

Thrice  mutter'd  something  to  the  air. 
And  now  he  thought  to  seize  his  due: 

But  she  the  charm  already  tried. 
Thalia  heard  the  call,  and  flew 

To  wait  at  bright  Ardelia's  side. 
On  sight  of  this  celestial  prude, 

Apollo  thought  it  vain  to  stay  ; 
Nor  in  her  presence  durst  be  rude  ; 

But  made  his  leg,  and  went  away. 
He  hop'd  to  find  some  lucky  hour, 

VVHirn  on  their  queen  the  Muses  wait : 
But  Pallas  owns  Ardelia's  power ; 

Tor  vows  divine  are  kept  by  Fate. 
Then,  full  of  rage,  Apollo  spoke : 

"  Deceitful  nymph  I  I  see  thy  art; 
And,  though  I  can't  my  gift  revoke, 

I'll  disappoint  its  nobler  part, 
'*  Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long,  • 

And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame  j 
With  every  Muse  to  grace  thy  song, 

May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name  ? 
"  Of  modest  poets  thou  be  first ; 

To  silent  sljades  repeat  thy  verse. 
Till  Fame  and  Echo  almost  bur?t, 

Yet  hardly  dare  one  Une  reheai-sc 
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MAnd  last,  my  vengeance  to  complete, 
n^ay'st  thou  descend  to  take  renown, 

Pre^l'd  on  by  the  thing  you  hate, 
A  y/^hig  !  and  one  that  wears  a  gown  !^ 


VAl^BRVGWS  HOUSE, 

BUILT  FROM  THE  RUINS  OF  WHITEHALL,  1706  *. 

In  times  of  old,  when  Time  was  young, 
And  poets  their  own  verses  sung. 
A  verse  would  <lraw  a  stone  or  beam. 
That  now  would  over-load  a  team  ; 
Lead  them  a  dance  of  many  a  mile, 
Then  rear  them  to  a  goodly  pile. 
Each  uumbc^r  had  lU  different  power  : 
Heroic  strains  could  build  a  tower  j 
Sonnets,  or  elegies  to  Chloris, 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  stories ; 
Alyric  ode  would  slate  ;  a  catch 
Would  tile  ;  an  epigram  would  thatch. 
But,  to  their  own  or  lawllord's  cost. 
Now  poets  feel  this  art  is  lost. 
Not  one  of  all  our  tuneful  throng 
Can  raise  a  lodging  for  a  sung  : 
Por  Jove  consiJer'd  well  the  case, 
Observ'd  they  grew  a  numerous  race ; 
And,  should  they  build  as  fast  as  vcrile, 
Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite. 
This  evil  therefore  to  prevent. 
He  wisely  chang'd  their  element : 
<  »n  Earth  the  god  of  wealth  was  made 
Sole  patron  of  the  building  trade  ; 
I/^avin^  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  licence  to  build  castles  thore  : 
And,  'tis  conceived,  their  old  pretence 

To  loflgc  in  garrets  comes  from  thence. 
Premising  thus,  in  ino<lem  way, 

The  better  half  we  have  to  say  : 

Sing,  Muse,  the  house  of  poet  \^an 

In  higher  strains  than  we  began. 
Van  (for  'tis  fit  the  reader  know  it) 

Is  both  a  herald  and  a  poet ; 

No  wonder  then  if  nicely  skill'd 

In  both  capacities  to  build. 

As  herald,  he  can  in  a  day 

Kepnir  a  house  g«jne  to  decay  ; 

Or,  by  utchie-cementy  arms,  device^ 

Erect  a  new  one  in  a  trice  : 

And,  as  a  poet,  he  has  skill 

To  build  in  speculation  still. 

♦*  Great  Jove  !"  he  cry 'J,'*  the  art  restore 

To  build  by  verse  as  heretofore, 

And  make  my  Muse  the  architect  j 

What  palaces  shall  we  erect ' 

No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 

Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames ; 

A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise. 

Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies." 
Jove  smil'd,  and,  like  a  gentle  god. 

Consenting  with  the  usual  nod. 

Told  Van,  he  knew  his  talent  best, 

And  left  the  choice  to  his  own  breast. 

So  Van  resolv'd  to  write  a  farce  ; 

But,  well  perceiving  wit  was  scarce, 

With  cunning  that  defect  supplies ; 

T^kes  a  French  play  as  lawful  prize ; 

*  See  the  note  in  the  next  page. 


Steals  thence  his  plot  and  every  joke. 

Not  one  suspecting  Jove  would  smoke  ; 

And  (like  a  wag  set  down  to  write) 

Would  whisper  to  himself,  a  bite  ; 

Then,  from  this  motley,  mmgled  style. 

Proceeded  to  erect  his  pile. 

So  men  of  old,  to  gain  renown,  did 

Build  Babel  with  their  tongues  confonnded. 

Jove  saw  the  cheat,  but  thought  it  beat 

To  turn  the  matter  to  a  jest : 

Down  from  Olympus*  top  he  slides, 

Laughing  as  if  he  'd  burst  his  sides : 

"  Ay,"  thought  the  god,"  are  these  ytur  tricks  ? 

Why  then  old  plays  deserve  old  bricks  ; 

And,  since  you  're  sparing  of  your  stuffy 

Your  building  shall  be  small  enough." 

He  spake,  and,  grudging,  lent  his  aid; 

Th'  experienc'd  bricks,  tliat  knew  their  trade, 

(As  being  bricks  at  second-hand). 

Now  move,  and  now  in  order  stand. 

The  building,  as  the  poet  writ. 
Rose  in  proportion  to  his  wit  : 
And  first  the  Prologue  built  a  wall 
So  wide  as  to  encompass  all. 
The  Scene  a  wood  produced,  no  more 
Than  a  few  scrubby  trees  before. 
The  Plot  as  yet  lay  deep  ;  and  so 
A  cellar  next  was  dug  below : 
But  this  a  work  so  hard  was  found. 
Two  Acts  it  cost  him  under  ground  : 
Two  other  Acts  we  may  presume. 
Were  spent  in  building  each  a  room. 
Thus  far  advanc'd,  he  made  a  shift 
To  raise  a  roof  with  Act  the  Fiftii. 
The  Epilogue  behind  did  firame 
A  place  not  decent  here  to  name. 
Now  poets  from  all  quarters  ran 
To  see  the  house  of  brother  Van ; 
Ivook'd  hi?h  and  low,  walkVl  often  round  ; 
But  no  such  house  was  to  be  found. 
One  asks  the  watermen  hard-by, 
"  Where  may  the  poet»s  palace  lie  ?" 
Anotlier  of  the  Thames  inquires. 
If  he  has  '^een  its  gilded  spires  ? 
At  Uii^lh  they  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thin-,-  resembling,'  a  goose-pye. 
Tiiithcr  in  haste  the  poets  throng. 
And  i^aze  in  silent  wonder  long, 
rill  one  in  raptures  thus  be^ran 
To  praise  tiie  pile  and  builder  Van  : 

"  Thrice  l.appy  poet !  who  may*st  trail 
Tliy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail  j 
Or,  harness'd  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  jouruies  in  it  like  a  chaise  ; 
Or  in  a  boat  whene'er  thou  wilt. 
Canst  make  it  scr\'e  thee  for  a  tilt ! 
Capacious  house  !  'tis  own'd  by  all 
Thou  'rt  well  contriv'd,  though  thou  art  small  : 
For  every  wit  in  Britain's  isle 
May  lodge  within  thy  spacious  pile. 
Like  Bacchus  thou,  as  poets  feign. 
Thy  mother  burnt,  art  bom  again. 
Bom  like  a  phenix  from  the  flame ; 
But  neither  bulk  nor  sLape  the  same : 
As  animals  of  largest  size 
Corrupt  to  maggot«,  worms,  and  flies  ; 
A  type  of  model  n  wit  and  style. 
The  rubbish  of  an  ancient  pile. 
5>o  chymists  boast  they  have  a  power 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flower 
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Some  faint  resetablaooe  to  produce. 
But  not  the  virtue,  taste,  or  juioe : 
So  modem  rhymers  wigely  blait 
The  poetry  of  ages  past; 
Which  after  they  have  overthroim. 
They  from  iU  ruins  build  their  own. 


TfFO  RIDDLES,  1707  '. 
I.    ON  A  FAN. 

From  India's  burning  clime  Pm  brought, 

With  cooling  gales  like  Zephyre  fraught. 

Not  Iris  when  she  paints  the  sky. 

Can  show  more  different  hue  than  I  : 

Nor  can  she  change  her  form  so  fast ; 

Vm  now  a  sail,  and  now  a  mast : 

I  here  am  red,  and  there  am  green  ^ 

A  beggar  there,  and  here  a  queen, 

I  sometimes  live  in  house  of  hair, 

And  oft*  in  hand  of  lady  fair  : 

I  please  the  young,  I  grace  the  old. 

And  am  at  once  both  hot  and  cold : 

Say  what  I  am  then,  if  you  can, 

And  find  the  rhyme,  and  you  *re  the  roan. 


YOUR  house  of  hair,  and  lady's  hand. 
At  first  did  put  me  to  a  stand. 
I  have  it  now — 'tis  plain  enough — 
Your  hairy  business  is  a  mt/ff. 
Your  engine  fraught  with  coolnig  gales, 
At  once  so  like  your  masts  and  sails ; 
Your  thing  of  various  shape  and  hue. 
Must  be  some  painted  toy,  I  knew : 
And  for  the  rhvme  to  you  We  the  martf 
What  fits  it  better  than  a/an  ? 

IL     ON  A  BEAU. 

I  'M  wealthy  and  poor, 

I  'm  empty  and  full, 
I  'm  humble  and  proud, 

1  *m  witty  and  dull. 
I'm  foul,  and  yet  fair; 

I  *m  old,  and  yet  young : 
I  lie  with  Moll  K— r, 

And  toast  Mrs.  ^^-i— . 

ANSWER,    BY  MR.  F— R. 

In  rigging  he  's  rich,  though  in  po(ikct  he  's  poor; 

He  cringes  to  courtiers,  and  cocks  to  the  cits ; 
Like  twenty  he  dresses,  but  looks  like  threescore ; 

He  's  a  wit  to  the  fools,  and  a  fool  to  the  wits. 
Of  wisdom  he  's  empty,  but  full  of  conceit ; 

He  paints  and  perfumes,  while  he  rots  with  the 

scab ;  [gait; 

'Th  a  Beau  you  may  swear  by  his  sense  and  his 

He  boasts  of  a  beauty,  and  lies  with  a  drab. 

'  Originally  commtmicated  by  Swift  to  Oldisworth, 
who  published  them  in  'ITie  Muses  Mercury,  1709. 
Some  other  amusements  of  the  same  nature,  writ- 
ten about  1724,  may  be  seen  in  some  subsequent 
pagei  of  this  volume. 
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Tm  flirrotY  op 
FANBRUGH>S  HOUSE ». 

When  mother  Clud  had  rose  from  play. 
And  call'd  to  take  the  cards  away, 
V'an  saw,  butseem'd  not  to  regard. 
How  Miss  pick'd  every  paiot^  card. 
And,  busy  both  with  hand  and  eye, 
Soon  rear'd  a  bouse  two  stories  high. 
Van's  genius,  without  thought  or  lecture. 
Is  hugely  turo'd  to  arckilecture  : 
He  view'd  the  edifice,  and  smil'd. 
Vow  d  it  was  pretty  for  a  -child  ; 
It  was  so  perfect  in  its  kind, 
He  kept  the  model  in  his  mind. 

But,  when  he  found  the  boys  at  play. 
And  saw  them  dabbling  in  their  clay, 
He  stood  behind  a  stall  to  lurk, 
And  mark  the  progress  of  their  work  j 
With  true  delight  observed  them  aU 
Raking  up  mud  to  build  a  wall. 
The  plan  he  much  admir'd,  and  took 
The  model  in  his  table-book  ; 
Thought  himself  now  exactly  skill'd, 
Ami  so  resolv'd  a  house  to  build  ; 
A  real  house ^  with  rooms,  and  stairs. 
Five  times  at  least  as  big  as  theirs  ; 
Taller  than  Miss's  by  two  yards  ; 
Not  a  sham  thing  of  clay  or  cards : 
And  so  he  did  ;  for,  in  a  while. 
He  built  up  such  a  monstrous  pile, 
That  no  two  chairmen  could  be  found 
Able  to  lift  it  fhim  the  grciund. 
Still  at  Whitehall  it  stands  in  view. 
Just  in  the  place  where  first  it  grew  ; 
There  all  the  little  sc!»ool-boys  run. 
Envying  to  sec  themselves  out-done. 

From  such  deep  rudiments  as  these. 
Van  is  I>ecome  by  due  degrees 
For  building  fam'd,  and  justly  reckonM, 
/\t  court,  V'itruvius  the  second: 
No  wonder,  simre  wise  authors  show 
That  hfsl  founda'ions  mast  be  ^».- 
And  now  the  dukt;  has  wisely  ta^en  him 
To  be  his  arvhilect  at  Blenheim. 

But,  raillery  for  once  apart. 
If  this  rule  holds  in  every  art; 
Or,  if  hii:  jfrace  were  no  more  skill'd  in 
The  art  of  battering  walls  than  building*. 
We  miju'lit  expect  to  see  next  year 
A  mouo*e-/rfl/)-man  chief  engineer  I 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

ON  THE  EVER   LAMBNTFD  LOSS  OFTUETWO  YEW-TtBtS 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  CHILTHORNB,  SOMERSET.    1708. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  BIOirrH  BOOK  OT  OVUK 

Is  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells. 
And  str(»ll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

*  Dr.  Swift  made  sir  John  Vanhrugh  ample  amendi 
for  the  pointed  raillery  of  this  and  the  poem  in  the 
preceding  page,  in  the  Preface  to  kis  MJaccDaniei. 

1727.     iV. 
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It  happenM  on  a  wintcr-ni^it. 
As  authors  of  the  legend  write, 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Bisguis'd  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strai^ 
They  begcr'd  from  door  to  door  in  Tain, 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win ; 
But  not  asm!  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate, 
Haring  through  all  the  village  past, 
To  a  small  c6ttage  came  at  last ! 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'man, 
Caird  in  theno:ghbourhoud  Philemon  j 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night  ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  ff^ly  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  odt  large  slices  to  be  fry'd  ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round  ; 
Vet  (what  is  wcmderful !)  they  found 
Twas  still  replenish'd  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touch'd  a  drop. 
The  g«xK!  old  couple  were  amaz*d, 
And  often  on  each  other  gaz'd  ; 
For  both  were  frighten'd  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry, — "  What  ar't  !'* 
TTien  softly  turn'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims^  soon  aware  on't. 
Told  them  their  calling,  and  their  errand : 
**  Good  folks  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
We  are  but  suints,"  the  hermits  said  ; 
"  No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours  : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd  ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottagi-  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes." 

Tiiey  scarce  had  spoke,  When  fair  and  soft 
Tlie  roof  began  to  mount  a  ofl ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter  ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widt  u'd,  and  grew  higher. 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fasten'd  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
Ir  /ain  ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Apply'd  at  bottom,  stops  its  course  : 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell , 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 
^    A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
IncreasM  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower : 
The  flier,  though  't  had  leaden  feet, 
TumM  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see  *t  ; 
But,  slacken'd  by  some  secret  power. 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 


The  jack  and  chimney,  near  ally'^* 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side  : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grows. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  caret. 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares. 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning-cfaair  began  to  crawi. 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grtv. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  rang*d. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemM  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter  ^ 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe  ». 

A  beadstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosM  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
Tlie  hermits  then  desir'd  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancy'd  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
R^'tuni'd  them  thanks  in  homely  style  : 
Then  said,  *'  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine; 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease  ? 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please." 

He  spoke  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  stes,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
.About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassoc  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue  ; 
But,  being  old,  continued  just 
As  thread-bare,  and  as  full  of  dust, 
llis  talk  was  now  of  ttihes  and  dues  : 
He  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart; 
Wish'd  women  might  have  children  fast, 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  ferrow'd  last ; 
Agaiust  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine  ; 
Found  his  head  fill'd  with  many  a  system : 
But  classic  authors, — he  ne'er  miss'd  'em. 

Tlius  having  furbish'd  up  a  parson,  ^ 

Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  farce  on* 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edg'd  with  colberteen  ; 

*  The  tribes  of  Israel  are  sometimes  distinguished 
in  country  churches  by  the  ensigns  given  to  them 
by  Jacob. 
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Her  petticoat,  transfonnM  apace. 
Became  black  sattin  flouncM  with  lace. 
Plaia  Goody  would  no  longer  down  3 
Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amaz'd  to  see  her  look  so  prim; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  hun. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  ^hich  prov'd  their  last, 
Discoursing  o*er  old  stories  past, 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  church-yard  to  take  a  walk  ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cr>''d  out, 
•*  My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout !" 
"  Sprout !'»  quoth  the  man ;  *'  what 's  this  you  tell 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  ! 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feci  it  true  ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too— 
Nay, — uow  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root." 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tnni'd  to  i/ews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  green 
Remembers,  he  the  trees  has  seen ; 
He  '11  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night, 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sunday*',  after  evening-prayer. 
Ho  gathers  all  the  parish  there  ; 
Puiuts  out  the  place  of  either  i/eic  ; 
Here  Haucis,  there  Philemon,  grew  : 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  hi-;  barn,  cut  Baucis  down; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believ'd 
How  much  the  oilier  tree  was  arriev'd, 
Grew  scruboed,  dy'd  atop,  w;is  stuntxd  ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 


ELEGY 


ON  THE  SUFPOSED  DEATH  OF  PAIITRIDCE,  THE 
ALMANACK-MAKFR.        17()8. 

Writ;  'tis  as  BiekerstatVhas  sjuess'd, 
Though  we  all  took  it  lor  a  j''st* 
Partridge  is  tlrad  ;    nay  mor--,  he  dv'd 
F.re  he  could  prove  thr  g^Kwl  'squire  ly'd. 
Strange,  an  a>trologtT  sliould  die 
Witiu»ut  one  wonder  in  the  sky  ! 
Not  one  of  all  his  crony  stars 
To  pay  their  duty  at  his  hearse  ! 
No  meteor,  no  eclipse  appear'd  ! 
No  comet  with  a  flaming  beard  ! 
The  Sun  has  n.>Re,  and  gone  to  bed. 
Just  as  if  Partridge  were  not  dead  ; 
Nor  hid  hhnself  behind  the  Moon, 
To  make  a  dreadful  night  at  noon. 
He  at  lit  periods  walks  through  Ariis, 
llowe'er  our  earthly  motion  varies  ; 
And  twice  a  year  he'll  cut  th'  equator. 
As  if  there  had  been  no  such  matter. 

Some  wits  have  wonder'd  what  analogy 
There  is  'tv.ixt  cobl'mfi  *  and  asiiolugy  ; 
How  Partridge  made  his  ojitics  rise. 
From  a  slwc-sule  to  reach  the  skies. 

*  Partridge  was  a  cobler. 


A  list  the  cobler's  temples  tics. 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes ; 
From  whence  'tis  plain,  the  diadem 
That  princes  wear,  derives  from  them  : 
And  therefore  crowns  are  now-a-days 
Adorn'd  with  golden  stars  and  rnys  ; 
Which  plainly  shows  tlie  near  alliance 
'Twixt  cabling  and  the  plantts  science. 

Besides,  thr.l  slow-pac'd  sign  Bootes, 
As  'lis  miscall  u,  we  know  not  who  *tis  : 
But  Partridge  ended  all  disputes ; 
He  knew  his  trade,  and  call'd  it  ^  booU. 

The  horned  moon,  which  heretofore 
Upon  their  shoes  the  Romans  wore, 
Whose  wideness  kept  their  toci  from  corns. 
And  whence  we  claim  our  shoeing-lwrru. 
Shows  how  the  art  of  cabling  bears 
A  near  resemblance  to  the  spheres. 

A  scrap  of  parchment  hung  by  geometry 
(A  great  refinement  in  barometry) 
Can,  like  the  stars,  foretel  the  weather; 
And  what  is  parchment  else  but  leather  f 
Which  an  astrologer  might  use 
F.ither  for  almanacks  or  shoes. 

Tims  Partridge  by  his  wit  and  parts 
At  once  did  practise  both  these  arts : 
And  as  the  boding  owl  (or  rather 
The  bat,  because  her  wings  are  leather) 
Steals  from  her  private  cell  by  night. 
And  flies  ahout  the  candle-light: 
So  learned  Partridge  could  as  well 
Cnep  in  the  dark  from  leathern  cell. 
And  in  his  fancy  fly  as  far 
To  peep  upon  a  twinkling  star. 

Besides,  he  could  confound  the  spheres. 
And  set  the  planets  by  the  ears ; 
To  >h^^\v  his  skill,  hi*  Mars  could  join 
To  Venus  m  asf)ect  malign  ; 
Th*  II  call  in  Mercury  for  aid, 
And  cure  the  wounds  that  Venus  made. 

<.ieal  scholars  have  in  Lucian  read, 
Wlien  l-iiihp  king  of  Creece  was  dead, 
lis  sunt  ami  i-piut  did  divide. 
And  enih  part  took  a  diflcrent  side  : 
One  rose  a  star ;   tiie  other  fell 
Uciuatli,  and  mended  shoes  in  Hell. 

Tlni'  Partridge  still  shines  in  each  art» 
Tl'e  abiniii  and  star-gaxtng  part; 
And  is  .nstall'd  as  good  a  star 
As  any  of  the  Caesars  are. 

Triumphant  star  I  s<jme  pity  show 
On  coblers  militant  below, 
Wljom  roguish  lH)ys,  in  stormy  nights, 
Torment  by  pissing  out  their  lights  ; 
Or  through  a  chink  convey  their  smoke, 
Enclos'd  artificers  to  choke. 

Thou,  high  exalted  in  thy  sphere. 
May'st  follow  still  thy  calling  there. 
To  thee  the  Bull  will  lend  his  hide. 
By  Phccbus  newly  taon'd  and  dry'd  ; 
— For  thee  they  Argo's  hulk  will  tax. 
And  scrape  her  pitchy  sides  for  tro*  .* 
Then  Ariadne  kindly  lends 
Her  braided  hair  to  make  the  ends : 
The  points  of  Sagittariut>'  dart 
Turns  to  an  wjcl  by  heavenly  art ; 
And  Vulcan,  wheedled  by  his  wife, 
\^'ill  forge  for  tliee  a  paring-knife. 

s  Sec  his  almanack. 
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For  want  of  room  by  Virgo's  side, 
She'll  strain  a  point,  and  set  astride. 
To  take  thee  kindly  in  betvceen ; 
And  then  the  signs  will  be  thirteen, 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Hbbb,  five  feet  deep,  lies  on  his  back, 
A  cobler,  starmonger,  and  quack  ; 
Who  to  the  stars  in  pure  good-will 
Does  to  his  best  lf>ok  upward  still. 
Weep,  all  you  customers  that  use 
His  pillSf  his  almanacks^  or  shoes : 
And  you  that  did  your  fortunes  seek, 
Step  to  his  grave  but  once  a  week  : 
This  earth  which  bears  his  borly's  print, 
You'll  find  has  so  much  virttic  in  *t, 
That  1  durst  pawn  my  ears  'twill  tell 
Whafe'er  concerns  you  full  as  well. 
In  phyiic,  stolen-goodsy  or  fctr, 
As  he  himself  could,  when  above. 


MERLIS'S  PROPHECY,  1709. 

Seven  and  ten  addyd  to  nine, 
Of  Fraunce  her  woe  this  is  the  sygne ; 
Tamys  rivere  twys  y-frozen, 
Walke  sans  wetyng  shoes  ne  hozen. 
Then  comyth  foorthe,  ich  understonde. 
From  towne  of  stoffe  to  fattyn  londe, 
An  bardie  chiftan  \  woe  the  mome, 
To  Fraunce  that  evere  he  was  born. 
Then  shall  the  fyshe  2  beweyle  his  bos5C  ; 
Nor  shall  grin  btn-rys  ^  make  up  the  lossc, 
Yon^c  Symnele  *  shall  again  miscarrye  ; 
And  Norways  pryd  ^  again  shall  marrey : 
And  from  the  tree  where  blosiims  feeie, 
Rife  fruit  shall  come,  and  all  is  wele. 
R*.aums  shall  dannce  honde  in  honde  ^, 
And  it  shall  be  nierye  in  old  Inglonde  ; 
Then  old  Inglonde  shall  be  no  more. 
And  no  man  shall  be  sorie  therefore. 
Geryon  "^  shall  have  three  bedes  agayne, 
Till  Hapsburge*  makyth  tliem  but  twayne. 


A    DF.SCRIPTION    OF 


The  smaU-coal-man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep. 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimneysweep. 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  scream'd  through  half  the 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees,    [street 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees : 
Tlie  watchful  bailifl^  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF 


A  CITY-SHOWER, 

IMITATION  OP  VIRGIL'S  GE0RGIC8. 


1710. 


THE  MORSISG.     1709. 

Now  hardly  here  and  ihore  an  hackney  conch 
Appearing,  showM  the  rudrly  M«)rn's  approrch. 
Now  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  had  Houii, 
And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own  ; 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinklefl  round  tlie  floor. 
Now  Moll  hadwhirl'd  her  mop  with  dextrous  airs, 
Prepar'd  (o  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
Tlie  yonth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  were  wheels  had  worn  tlie  place. 

*  D.  of  Marlborough.     ^  xhe  dauphin. 
3  D.  of  Berry.    *  The  young  pretender. 
5  Q.  Anne, 
fi  By  the  Uni(Mi. 

'•  A  king  of  Spain  slain  by  Hercules. 
8  The  archduke  Charles  wa-j  of    the  Hap;burg 
family. 


Careful  observers  may  fbrtel  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o^er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you  Ml  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine ; 
You  Ml  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 
That  swiird  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  dnzzling  shower  is  borne  aslope : 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flii-ts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean : 
Vou  fly,\injpke  the  gods ;  then,  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yd  the  dust  h:id  shiinn'dth'  unequal  strife, 
But  aided  by  the  wind,  foui^ht  still  for  life  ; 
And,  wafted  with  its;  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah!  where  iimst  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  eoat  invade  ? 
Sc'le  cf.at !   where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  naj),  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 

X(iW  in  contiguous  drops  the  IhxJd  comes  down, 
Thrcateninj;  with  deluge  this  devotctl  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  j;f>ods,  hut  nothing  buy. 
TlK  tenj])lar  spruce,  while  every  spout  's  abroach. 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  s<'cms  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tuckd-up  semstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
C'ominence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  roi.es  and  des|)ond  lug  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigg. 
Rox'd  in  a  chair,  the  acau  impatient  sits, 
Wiiilc  gpouts  run  clattering  oer  the  roof  by  fits. 
And  ever  and  anon  wiiii  frii^htful  dm 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  lx>re  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Tho^e  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do. 
Instead  of  paying  cliairmen,  ran  them  through) 
Laocoon  stmck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 
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Nvwr  mNii  fell  pttft  fht!  iwelljog  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophiet  with  them  as  the^  go : 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odo^n  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailM  from  by  their  sight  and  smelL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drires,  with  rapid  f)rce. 
From  Smithfield  or  St.  'Fulchre*s  shape  thfeir  course. 
And  in  huge  confluence  joinM  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  from  the  a/fuluit  prone  to  Holbom  bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and 

blood,  [mud, 

DrownM  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drench'd  in 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down 

the  flood. 


SWiFTS  POEMS. 


THE  LITTLE  BOUSE 

rr  TBS  CHURCS-TAftD  OP  CASTLEMOCX,      1710. 

Whoitek  pleaseth  to  inquire 
Why  yonder  steeple  wants  a  spire. 
The  grey  old  fellow  poet  »  Joe 
The  philosophic  caasc  will  show. 
Onee  on  a  time  a  western  blast 
At  least  twelve  inches  overcast, 
Heckoning  roof,  weathercock,  and  all. 
Which  came  with  a  prodigious  foil ; 
And  turning  topsy-turvy  round, 
Dght  with  its  bottom  on  the  ground  ; 
For,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
It  fell  into  its  proper  station. 

This  is  the  little  strutting  pile, 
You  see  just  by  the  church-yard  stile ; 
The  walls  in  tumbhng  gave  a  knock  ; 
And  thus  the  steeple  got  a  shock ; 
From  whence  the  neighbouring  farmer  calls 
The  steeple.  Knock ;  the  vicar,  Halis  *. 

The  vicar  once  a  week  creeps  in, 
Sits  with  hb  knees  up  to  his  chin  ; 
Here  conns  his  notes,  and  takes  a  whet, 
Till  the  small  ragged  flock  is  met. 

A  traveller,  who  by  did  pass. 
Observed  the  roof  behind  the  grass ; 
On  tiptoe  stood,  and  rear'd  his  snout. 
And  saw  the  parson  creeping  out ; 
Was  much  surprised  to  see  a  crow 
Venture  to  build  his  nest  so  low. 

A  school-bey  ran  unto  *t,  and  thought, 
Thtt  crib  was  down,  the  blackbird  caught. 
A  thiitl,  who  lost  his  way  by  night. 
Was  forc*d  for  safety  to  alight; 
And,  stepping  o^er  the  fobric-roof, 
Uis  horse  had  like  to  spoil  his  hoof. 

Warburton  ^  took  it  in  his  noddle, 
Tliis  building  was  designed  a  model 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  oven, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  and  keep  one  dove  in. 

Then  Mrs,  Johnson  *  gave  her  verdict. 
And  every  one  was  pleas'd  that  heard  it : 
All  that  you  make  this  stir  about. 
Id  but  a  still  which  wants  a  spout. 
The  reverend  Dr.  Raymond  ^  guessed 
More  probably  than  all  the  rest ; 

*  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Trim. 

*  Archdeacon  Wall,  a  correspondent  of  Swift's. 
3  Dr.  Swift's  curate  at  Laracor,        *  Stella. 

^  Minif  ter  of  Trim. 


He  said,  bat  that  it  wmted  nxNA, 
It  might  have  been  a  pigmy's  tombl 

The  doctor's  family  came  by, , 
And  little  miss  began  to  cry; 
Qt^  me  that  house  in  my  own  hand ; 
Then  madam  bade  the  chariot  standi 
Call'd  to  the  clerk,  in  manner  mild, 
**  Pray,  reach  that  thing  here  to  Uie  child  | 
That  thing,  I  mean,  among  the  kale : 
And  here  's  to  buy  a  pot  uJP  ale.'* 

The  clerk  said  to  her,  in  a  heat, 
*'  What!  sell  my  master's  country  seat. 
Where  he  comes  every  week  from  towu  1 
He  would  not  sell  it  for  a  crown." 
Poh  !  fellow,  keep  not  such  a  pother ; 
In  half  an  hour  thou  'It  make  another. 

Says  Nancy,  <  **  I  can  make  for  miss 
A  finer  house  ten  times  than  this ; 
The  Dean  will  give  me  willow-sticks. 
And  Joe  my  apron-full  of  bricks.** 


TH£   VIRTUIS  OP 

SID  HAMET  THE  MAGICIAN^S 
TlOD, 

1710 

The  rod  was  but  a  harmless  wand. 
While  Moses  held  it  in  his  hand  ; 
But,  soon  as  e'er  be  laid  it  down, 
Twas  a  devouring  serpent  grown. 

Our  great  magician,  Hamet  Sid, 
Reverses  what  the  prophet  did  : 
His  rod  was  honest  English  wood. 
That  senseless  in  a  comer  stood. 
Till,  metamorphos'd  by  his  grasp. 
It  grew  an  all-devouring  asp ; 
Would  hiss,  and  sting,  and  roll,  and  twist. 
By  the  mere  virtue  of  his  fist ; 
But,  wlicn  he  laid  it  down,  as  quick 
Resum'd  the  figure  of  a  stick. 

So  to  her  midnight-feasts  the  hag 
Rides  on  a  broomstick  for  a  nag. 
That,  raisd  by  magic  of  her  breech, 
O'er  sea  and  land  conveys  the  witch ; 
But  with  the  morning-dawn  re&tunes 
The  peac€;ful  state  of  common  brooms. 

They  tell  us  something  strange  and  odd 
About  a  certain  magic  rod  *, 
That,  bending  down  its  top,  divines 
Whene'er  the  soil  has  golden  mines  ; 
Where  there  are  none,  it  stands  erect, 
Scorning  to  show  the  least  reftpect. 
As  ready  was  the  xvand  of  .b'irf 
To  bend  where  golden  mines  were  hid ; 
In  Scottish  hills  found  precious  ore  < , 
Where  none  e'er  look'd  for  it  before  z 
And  by  a  genlie  bow  di\'in'd. 
How  well  a  cuUy**  purse  was  lin'd  ; 
To  a  forlorn  and  broken  rake 
Stood  without  motion,  like  a  stake. 

*  The  waiting  woman. 

'  The  virgula  divina,  said  to  be  attnotod  by  mi- 
nerals. 
>  Supposed  to  allude  to  the  Union. 
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The  red  of  Hennes  was  renowned 
For  charms  above  and  under  groand ; 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-li&  fix. 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx. 
That  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid*s, 
Which  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  upturn  full  as  well^ 
And  drive  as  many  souL  to  fJeli. 

Sid's  rod  was  slender,  white,  and  tall. 
Which  oft'  he  us'd  to/*A  withal ; 
A  plaice  was  fasten'd  to  the  hook, 
And  many  score  of  gftdgeo':^  took: 
Yet  still  so  happy  was  his  fate, 
He  caught  his /r^A,  and  sav'd  his  bait. 

Sid's  brethren  of  the  conjuring  tribe 
A  circle  with  their  rofi  describe, 
^Vhicl^  proves  a  magical  redoubt 
To  \l*^  miichievons  spiriU  out 
Sid's  rod  was  of  a  laiyer  stride. 
And  made  a  circle  thrice  as  wide, 
Wliere  spirits  throng'd  with  hideous  din, 
Aud  he  stood  there  to  take  them  in  : 
But  when  th'  enchanted  rod  was  brokct 
They  vanish'd  in  a  stinking  smoke. 

Achilles'  sceptre  was  of  wood. 
Like  Sid's,  but  nothing  near  so  good ; 
Tliat  down  from  ancestors  divine 
Transmitted  to  the  hero's  line. 
Thence,  through  a  long  descent  of  kings, 
Came  an  hbir-loom,  as  Homer  sings. 
Though  this  description  looks  so  big, 
That  sctptre  was  a  sapless  twig, 
WTiich,  from  the  fatal  day,  when  first 
It  left  the  forest  where  'twas  nurb'd. 
As  Homer  tells  us  o'er  and  o'er, 
Nor  leaf,  nor  fruit,  nor  blossom,  bore. 
.Sid's  sceptre,  full  of  juice,  did  shoot 
In  golden  boughs,  and  golden  fruit ; 
And  he,  the  dragon  never  sleeping. 
Guarded  each  fair  Hesperian  pippin. 
No  hobby-horse,  with  gorgeous  top, 
The  dearest  in  Charles  Mather's  -i  shop, 
Or  glittering  tinsel  of  May-fair, 
Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare. 

Dear  Sid,  then,  why  wert  thou  so  mad 
To  break  Ihy  rod  like  naughty  lad  ! 
You  should  have  kiss'd  it  in  your  distress, 
And  then  retum'd  it  to  your  mistress; 
Or  made  it  a  Ntwinarket  *•  switch. 
And  not  a  rod  for  thy  own  breech. 
Knt  since  old  Sid  has  broken  this. 
His  next  may  be  a  rod  in  pin. 


ATLAS; 

OR,  THE  MINISTER  OF  STATE- 

TO   THE 

LORD  TRE.\SURER  OXFORD.     1710. 

Atlas,  we  read  in  ancient  song. 
Was  so  exceedmg  tall  and  strong, 

^  An  eminent  toyman  in  Fleet-street. 

♦  Lord  Godolphin  is  satirized  by  Mr.  Pope  for  a 
■trong  attachment  to  the  turd  See  bis  Moral 
JEssayi. 


He  bore  the  skies  upon  his  back. 
Just  as  a  pedlar  does  his  pack : 
But,  as  a  pedlar  overpress'd 
Unloads  upon  a  stall  to  rest ; 
Or,  when  he  can  no  longer  stand, 
Desires  a  friend  to  lend  a  hand ; 
So  Atlas,  lest  the  ponderous  spheres 
Should  sink,  and  fall  about  his  ears. 
Got  Hercules  to  bear  the  pile, 
That  be  might  sit  aad  rest  a  while* 

Yet  Hercules  was  not  so  strong. 
Nor  could  have  borne  it  half  so  long. 

Great  statesmen  are  in  this  conditioD ; 
And  Atlas  is  a  politician, 
A  premier  minister  of  state ; 
Alcides  one  of  second  rate. 
Suppose  then  Atlas  ne'er  so  wise ; 
Yet,  when  the  weight  of  kingdoms  lies 
Too  long  upon  his  single  shoulders. 
Sink  down  he  must,  or  find  upholderi. 


A  TOWS  ECLOGUE,    1710. 
Scene,  the  royal  kzcbange. 

CORYOON. 

Now  the  keen  rigour  t^  the  winter  's  o*er. 
No  hail  descends,  and  frosts  can  pinch  no  more; 
Whilst  other  girls  confess  the  genial  spring. 
And  laugh  aloud,  or  amorous  ditties  sing. 
Secure  from  cold  their  lovely  necks  display. 
And  throw  each  useless  chafing-dish  away  j 
Why  sits  my  PhiHis  discontented  here, 
N<ir  feels  the  turn  of  the  revolving  year  } 
Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  Sport,  and  smiles  to  play  } 

Phillis.     Ah,    Corydon'    survey  the  'Change 
around. 
Through  all  the  'Change  no  wretch  like  me  is  found : 
Alas  !  the  day  when  I,  poor  heedless  maid. 
Was  to  your  rooms  in  Lincoln's-Inn  betray'd ; 
Then  \vm/  you  swore,  how  many  vows  you  made  ! 
Ye  listening  Zephyrs,  that  o'erheard  his  love, 
N^'aft  the  soft  rccents  to  the  gods  above. 
Alas  I  the  day ;  for  (oh,  eternal  shame!) 
I  sold  you  handkerchiefs,  and  lo^t  my  fame; 

Cor.  When  I  forget  the  favour  you  bestow'd, 
Red  herrings  shall  be  spawn'din  Tyburn  Road, 
Fleet-stveet  transfonn'd  become  a  flowery  green,. 
And  mass  be  sung  where  operas  are  seen  ; 
The  wealthy  cit,  and  the  St.  James's  beau. 
Shall  change  their  quarters,  and  their  jojrs  forego; 
Stock-jobbing  this  to  Jonathan's  shall  come. 
At  the  Groom  Porter's  that  play  off  his  plum. 

Phil.  But  what  to  me  does  all  that  love  avail, 
If,  while  I  doze  at  home  o'er  porter's  ale, 
Fach  night  with  wine  and  wenches  you  regale  ? 
My  live-long  lioucs  in  anxious  cares  are  past. 
And  raging  hunger  lays  my  beauty  waste. 
On  templars  spruce  in  vain  I  glances  throw 
And  with  shrill  voice  invite  them  as  they  go. 
Expos'd  in  vain  my  glossy  ribbands  shine. 
And  unregarded  wave  upon  the  twine. 
The  week  flies  round  ;  and,  when  my  profit'g  known, 
I  hardly  clear  enough  to  change  a  crown. 

Cor.  Hard  fate  of  virtue,  thus  to  bedistrest. 
Thou  fairest  of  thy  trade,  and  far  the  best  J 
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As  froitmen^s  stalls  the  summer -market  grace, 
And  ruddy  peaches  them  ;  as  first  in  place 
!Plum-cake  is  seen  o'er  smaller  pastry  ware, 
And  ice  on  that;  so  Phillis  does  appear 
In  play-house  and  in  park,  above  the  rest 
Of  belles  mechanic,  elegantly  drest 

Phil.  And  yet  Crepundia,  that  conceited  fair, 
Amidst  her  toys,  affects  a  saucy  air, 
And  views  me  hourly  with  a  scornfiil  eye. 

Cor.  She  might  as  well  with  bright  Cleoravie. 

Phil.  With  this  large  petticoat!  strive  in  vain 
To  hide  my  folly  past,  and  coming  pain : 
Tis  now  no  secret ;  she,  and  lifty  more. 
Observe  the  symptoms  I  had  once  before : 
A  second  babe  at  Wap]>ing  must  be  plac'd. 
When  I  scarce  bear  the  charges  of  the  last,  [plums, 

CoR.    What  I  could  raise  I  sent;  a  pound  of 
Five  shillings,  and  a  coral  for  his  gums ; 
To  morrow  1  intend  him  something  more. 

Phil.  I  sent  a  frock  and  pair  of  shoes  before. 

Cor.  However,  you  shall  home  with  me  to-night, 
Forget  your  cares,  and  revel  in  delight. 
I  have  in  sti»re  a  pint  or  two  of  wine, 
Some  cracknels,  and  the  remnant  of  a  chine. 

And  now  on  either  side,  and  all  around. 
The  weighty  shop-boards  fell  and  bars  resound  ; 
Each  ready  semstress  slips  herpattins  on. 
And  ties  her  hood,  preparing  to  be  gone. 


EPITAPH. 

IKSCRIBED  ON  A  MARBLETABLET,  IN  BERRELEY  CHURCH. 

U.  S.  E. 

Carolus  Comet  de  B^rketcy,  Vicccomc*  Durtlr r, 

laro  Berkeley,  de  Bfrkfley  Cnsf.  Mowbray, segrare 

Et  Bruce,  i  Nobilissimo  ordine  Balnci  Lqcs, 

Vir  ad  genus  quod  tpectat  Jr  Proavos  utqueqiiaqje  Nobilii, 

Et  lonio,  fli  quit  alius  Procerum  ilemmate  editus; 

Muntis  etUm  tarn  illustri  siirpi  dignii  injigtiiiui. 

Siquidem  i  Culielmo  HI*' ad  ordincifcrdcrati  BcU-ii 

Abltfatua  Sc  Plenipotentiarius  Extraordinariua 

Rebui,  non  Britannix  taniiim,  scd  totius  t'cre  Europ.T 

(Tunc  ictnporis  prxsertini  ardms)  per  annei  V.  incubiiit. 

Quam  folic!  diligentil,  fide  quani  intememi^. 

Ex  illo  discat,  Lector,  quod,  sup^frstilc  I'atre, 

In  Magnatum  ordlnem  adscisci  meruerit. 

Fuit  &S3nctionbui  contiliis  Si  Regi  (.uliel.  &  Annx  Rrginar, 

E  Pioregibus  Hibernix  ircundus, 

Ccmiintuum  CiTitalumque  Clocest.  &  Drl8l.noniinu$  Locumtcnens, 

Surrije  &  Gloctsl.  Ci'Stos  Bot.  Vrbis  Cloce't.  iragnus 

Sencscalluf,  Arci*  sancti  dc  Bnavell  Ca<ttllanus, 

Guardiiinus  Forcslx  dcDcan. 

Denirjue  ad  Turcarum  primi^m,  dcindr  3d  Romnn.  Impcra'ortm 

Cum  Lcgatui  Extraordinarljs  de^ignatus  css-'t. 

Quo  minus  ha»  cliam  ornaret  prOTincias 

obstiltl  a  Ircrsa  corporis  valctudo. 

Sed  res  nt  adhuc,  pr;c  quo  sordcscimt  cxtrra, 

Uonos  v«ru^,  slibilis,et  vel  morti  cedcre  nesciu\ 

Quod  verilutcm  L*angeUcam  scrio  amplcxUs  ; 

tri'i  De'jm  p'us,  erga  paupcrcs  m»niriru'«, 

Adrri-.us  umrcs  rcquui  .V  berCYOlu', 

In  Christo  j^m  pL^cid^  obdormit 

cum  eodem  olim  rrena.u'us  unA. 

Naius  Via*-  April.  MDCXLIX  dcnatirt 

XXIV*  Seplem.  MPCC  X.  xtn.  ;ua-  r  XII. 


THE  FABLE  OF  UtDAi 

1711. 

Midas,  we  are  in  story  told, 
TurnM  every  thing  he  touch'd  to  ffold: 
He  chip'd  his  heard ;  the  pieces  round 
Glitter'd  like  spangles  on  the  ground : 
A  co<lling,  ere  it  went  his  lip  in. 
Would  straight  become  a  golden  pippin  i 
He  call'd  for  drink  j  you  saw  him  sup 
Poiable  pold  in  golden  cilp : 
His  empty  paunch  that  he  might  fill. 
He  suck'd  his  victuals  through  a  quill : 
Uutouch'd  it  pa^^sM  between  his  grinders,^ 
Or  't  had  been  happy  f<tr  gold-fnders :     , 
He  cock'd  his  hat,  you  would  have  said 
Mambrino's  helm  adorn'd  his  head  : 
Whene'er  he  chancM  his  bands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  Aoy, 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appeared,  instead 
Of  paltry  provender  and  bread  ; 
Hence  by  wise  farmers  we  are  told. 
Old  hay  is  equal  to  old  gold  ; 
And  hence  a  critic  deep  maintains, 
We  leam*d  to  weigh  our  gold  by  grainst 

This  fool  has  got  a  lucky  hit; 
And  i>eople  fancyM  he  had  wit 
Two  tjods  their  skill  in  music  try'd. 
And  botli  chose  Midas  to  decide  : 
He  against  Phoebus'  harp  decreed. 
And  gave  it  for  Pan's  oaten  reed  : 
The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapt  asses'  eai-s  upon  the  j  ;dge; 
.A  gcKxlly  pair  erect  and  wide, 
\\  hich  he  could  neither  gild  nor  hide. 
And  now  the  virtue  of  his  ha7ids 
Was  lost  among  Pactolus'  sands. 
Against  whose  torrent  while  he  swims. 
The  golden  scurf  peels  off  his  limbs : 
Fame  spreads  the  news,  and  people  tratei 
From  far  to  gather  golden  gravel  j 
Midas,  cx|X)s'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  arty  and  kept  his  ears. 

THIS  tale  inclines  the  gentle  reader 
To  tliink  upon  a  certain  leader ; 
Tt)  whom,  from  Midas  down,  desoends 
That  viilue  in  the  finders'  ends. 
What  else  by  pi-rifuisitcsaTv  meant, 
Jiy  pensions y  bribts'y  and  three  per  cent. 
By  places  and  commissions  sold. 
And  turning  dung  it«;elf  to  gold  ? 
By  starving  in  the  midst  of  •-tore, 
As  t'other  Midas  did  l>eforc  ? 

None  e'er  did  m<Klern  Midas  chuse, 
Siilijoct  or  patron  of  his  Mu.-e, 
But  found  him  thus  their  merit  scan. 
That  Phrcbus  umst  give  place  to  Pan : 
He  values  not  the  poet's  praise. 
Nor  will  exchange  his  plums  for  bays. 
To  Pan  alone  rich  misers  call ; 
And  there  's  the  jest,  for  Pan  is  all. 
Here  English  witj»  will  be  to  seek, 
Howe'er,  -tis  all  one  in  the  Greek, 

Besides,  it  plainly  now  appears 
Our  Midas  too  hath  asses*  ears ; 
Where  every  fool  his  mouth  applies, 
And  wliispers  in  a  thousand  lies : 
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%dich  gross  delutqqb^  could  not  pan 
trough  any  ears  but  of  an  eut. 

But  goid  defiles  with  frequent  touch ; 
There  's  nothing  fouls  the  band  so  much  : 
And  scholars  give  it  for  the  cause 
Of  British  Midas*  dirty  paws  ; 
Which  while  the  senate  strove  to  sdour. 
They  washM  away  the  chemie  power. 

While  he  his  utmost  strength  applyM, 
To  swim  against  this  popular  tide, 
Th^  golden  spoils  flew  off  apace ; 
Here  fell  a  pension,  there  a  place; 
The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes, 
By  their  own  weight  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; 
Much  good  may  do  them  that  have  caught  *em  f 
And  Midas  now  neglected  stands; 
With  asses*  ears,  <lnd  dirty  hands^ 


AH   ftXCBLLENt 

tfEfr  SONG.     1711. 

BEING  THE  INTENDED  SPEECH  Of 

A  FAMOUS  ORATOR  AGAINST  PPJlCE*  . 

An  orator  diimal  of  Nottinghamshire, 
Who  has  forty  years  let  out  his  conscience  to  hire. 
Out  of  zeal  for  his  country,  and  want  of  a  place. 
Is  come  up,  vi  £^  armis,  to  break  the  queen's  peace. 
He  has  vamp'd  an  old  speech ;  and  the  court,   to 

their  sorrow, 
Shall  hear  him  harangue  against  Prior  tomorrow. 
When  once  he  begins,  he  never  will  flinch. 
But  repeats  the  same  note  a  whole  day,  like  a  Finch. 
I  have  heard  all  the  speech  repeated  by  Hoppy, 
And,  "  mistakes  to  prevent,  I  've  obtained  a  copy." 

THE  SPEECH. 

WHEREAS,  notwithstanding,  I  am  in  great  pain, 
To  hear  we  are  making  a  peace  without  Spain  j 
But,  most  noble  senators,  tis  a  great  shame. 
There  should  be  a  peace,  while  t  *m  Not-in-game. 
The  duke   showM  me  all  his  fine  house;  and  tlie 
dutches!  [clutches. 

From  her  closet  brought  out  a  full  purse  in  her 
I  talked  of  a  peace,  and  they  both  gave  a  start ; 
His  grace  swore  by  G — d,  and  her  grace  let  a  f— t: 
My  hng  old-fashioned  pocket  was  presently  cramm'd ; 
And  sooner  than  vote  for  a  peace  1  'U'  be  damn'd. 

But  some  will  cry  Turn-coat,  and  rip  up  old  sto- 
How  I  alwa3rs  pretended  to  be  for  the  Tories,   [ries, 
I  awswer;  the  Tories  were  in  my  good  graces. 
Till  all  my  relations -Vfcte  put  mxxi  places  : 
But  still  1  'm  in  principle  ever  the  same,       \game. 
And  will  quit  my  best  friends  while  1  'm  A'o/-Jn- 

When  1  and  some  others  subscribed  our  names 
To  a  plot  for  expelling  my  master  king  James ; 
I  withidrew  my  subscription  by  help  of  a  blot. 
And  so  might  discover  or  gain  by  the  plot : 

^  The  lord  treasurer  having  hinted  a  wish  one 
evening  that  a  ballad  might  be  made  on  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  this  song  was  written  and  printed  the 
next  morning. 
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I  had  my  advantage,  and  stood  At  defiance. 
For  Daniel  was  got  from  the  den  of  the  lions : 
I  came  in  without  danger,  and  was  1  to  blame -? 
For,  rather  than  hang,  I  would  be  Not-in-game. 

l  swore  to  the  queen,  that  the  prince  of  Hanover 
During  her  sacred  life  wortM  never  come  over : 
I  made  use  of  a  trope ;  that  **an  heir  to  invite. 
Was  like  keeping  her  monument  always  in  sight" 
But,  when  1  thought  proper,  I  alterM  my  notej 
And  in  her  own  hearing  I  boldly  did  vote. 
That  her  majesty  stood  in  great  need  of  a  tutor^ 
And  must  have  au  old  or  a.  tfoung  coadjutor : 
For  why ;  I  would  fain  have  put  all  in  a  flame. 
Because,  for  some  reasons,  I  was  Not -in-game. 

Now  my  new  benefactors  ha^  brought  me  about, 
And  I  Ml  vote  Against  peace,  rvitk  Spain,  or  without^ 
Tliough  tbe  court  gives  my  nephews,  and  brothers, 

Andcousiru, 
And  all  my  whole  family,  places  by  dozens ; 
Yet,  since  I  know  where  a  full-purse  may  be  found 
And  hardly  pay  elghteen-pence  tait  in  the  pound ; 
Since  the  Tories  have  thus  disappointed  my  hopes. 
And  will  neither  regard  my /gurw  nor  tropes  ; 
I  Ml  speech  against  peace  while  Dismal 's  my  name, 
And  be  a  true  Whig,  While  I  am  Not^n-game. 


THE  WINDSOR  PROPHESY  K   1711. 

When  a  holy  black  Swede,  the  son  of  Bob  2, 
With  tk  saint  ^  at  his  chin,  and  a  seal  3  at  his  fob. 
Shall  not  see  one  New-year's-day  *  jn  that  year. 
Then  let  old  England  make  good  chear : 
Windsor  *  and  Bristovo  *  then  shall  be 
Join'd  together  in  thtf  f^w-countree  *. 
Then  shall  the  tall  black  Daventry  Bird  6 
Speak  against  peace  right  many  a  word  ; 
And  some  shall  admire  his  conying  wit, 
For  many  good  groats  his  tongue  shall  slit 
But,  spight  of  the  Harpy  that  crawls  on  all  four. 
There  shall  be  pe.ace,  pardie,  and  war  no  more. 
But  England  must  cry  alack  and  well-a-day. 
If  the  stick  be  taken  from  the  dead  sea. 
And,  dear  England,  if  aught  I  understood. 
Beware  of  Carrots  '^  from  Northumherlond. 

»  It  is  said  that  queen  Anne  had  nominated  Dr. 
Swift  to  an  English  bishopric ;  which  was  opposed 
by  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  andthedutchesd 
of  Somerset,  who  had  prevailed  on  his  grace  to  go  with 
her  to  the  queen  to  lay  aside  the  nomination,  which 
her  majesty  refused ;  but,  the  dutchess  falling  on 
her  knees,  and  showing  tlie  above  prophecy  to  her 
majesty,  the  bishopric  was  given  to  another.  See 
p.  389. 

2  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht. 

a  He  was  dean  of  Windsor,  and  lord  pnyy-seal. 

^  The  new  style  (which  was  not  used  in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland  till  1752)  was  then  observed  ill 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  bishop  set  out  fipom 
England  the  latter  end  of  December,  O.  S. ;  and,  oa 
his  arrival  at  Utrecht,  by  the  variation  of  the  ftyle, 
he  found  January  somewhat  advanced. 

*  Alluding  to  the  deanery  and  bishopric  being 
pos.sessed  by  tite  same  person,  then  at  Utrecht. 

6  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

T  The  dutchess  of  Somerset 
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CarroH  MNvn  Thynne  ^  a  deep  root  may  get, 

It  SQ  be  they  arp  in  ^mer  set: 

Their  Con^ngs  mark  ^  thou ;  for  I  have  been  to'd, 

'iliey  assass'tfte  when  young,  and  poison  when  old. 

Root  o^t  these  Carrots^  O  thou  »o  ,  whose  name 

Is  backKwds  and  forwards  always  the  rame  ^ 

And  keep  dose  to  thee  always  that  name, 

Wirah barliwardsand  forwaids  salmostth^ same  ". 

Afni,  Fntilond^  wonldst  lliou  be  happy  stil?,' 

Bury  those  Carrots  un.ler  a  UUl  •'*. 


EPIGRAM  EXTEMPORE, 

DR.  SWIFT  «, 

On  Britain  F.urope's  safety  lies  j 
Britain  is  lost  if  Harley  dies : 
Harley  dt^pends  upon  your  skill ; 
Tliink  what  you  save,  ur  what  you  kill< 


1= 


EPIGRAM,     1712. 

As. Thomas  was  cufljrePdone  day  by  his  wife, 
H(;  tt>ok  to  the  street,  and  fled  for  his  life : 
Tom  s  three  dearest  friends  came  by  in  the  squabble, 
And  sav'd  him  at  onCe  from  the  shrew  ami  the  rabble ; 
Then  xoiitUr  d  to  give  him  some  sober  advice — 
But  Tom  is  a  person  of  honour  so  nice, 
Too  wise  to  take  counsel,  too  proud  to  take  warning, 
Thwt  he  s^nt  to  all  three  achkllcnce  next  morning  ; 
Three  difcls  he  fouirht,  thrice  vent  nr'd  his  life; 
Went  home,  and  was  cudgel'd  agftin  by  his  wife. 


CORISNA,     i1i2. 


Tins  day  (flieyftarj  dare  not  tell) 

ApoUoplayM  the  midwife's  part; 
Into  the  World  Corinna  fell. 

And  lie  endow'd  her  with  his  art. 
But  Cupid  with  a  Satyr  comes  : 

Both  sotlly  to  (he  cradle  creep ; 
Both  stroke  her  hands,  and  rub  her  gums. 

While  the  poor  child  lay  fast  asleep. 
Then  Citp^d  thus  :  "  this  little  maid. 

Of  love  shall  always  speak  arwl  write." 
**  And  I  pronounce"  (the  Satyr  said) 

*'  The  world  shnll  feel  her  scraCch  and  bite." 
f      ' 

®  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleate,  esq;  a  gentle- 
man of  very  preat  estate,  married  the  al)ove  lady 
arter  the  deiitli  of  her  first  husband,  Henry  Caven- 
dish earl  of  Oirle,  only  son  to  Henry  duke  of  New- 
castle, to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in  her  in- 
fancy. 

^  Count  Koningsmark. 

JO  Anna. 

"  Masham. 

J 5  Lady  Masham's  maiden  name  was  Hill. 

^  Inticribcd  to  the  physician  who  attended  Mr. 
Harhy  whilst  he  lay  wounded.  See  Jounial  to 
t^u-Vv,  Feb.  19,1711-1'?.     A: 


Her  talent  she  displayed  betimft  i 

For  in  twice  twelve  revolving  modnit 
She  seem'd  to  laugh  and  squall  in  rhyoiM^ 

And  all  her  gestures  were  lampoons. 
At  six  years  old  the  subtle  jade 

Stole  to  the  pantry -door,  and  found 
The  butler  kith  my  lady^s  maid : 

And  you  may  swear  the  tale  went  round. 
She  made  a  song,  bow  little  miss 

Was  kiss  d  and  slobbered  by  a  lad : 
And  how,  when  master  went  to  p — ,        • 

Miss  came,  and  peep'd  at  all  he  had. 
At  twelve  a  wit  §nd  a  coquette ; 

Marries  for  love,  half  whore,  half  wife; 
Cuckolds,  elope*,  and  nms  in  debt ; 

Tumti  authoress,  and  is  Curd's  fur  lil«v 


TOLAND'S  INVITATION  TO  DISMAL, 

TO  DINE  WITH  -fuS  CALVE&-HEAD  CLUB  \ 

Imitated  from  Horace,  lib.  I,  epist  5. 

Tf,  dearest  Dismal,  you  for  once  can  dine 
I'pon  a  single-dish,  and  tavern-wine, 
Toland  to  you  this  invitation  sends. 
To  eat  the  calves-head  with  your  trusty  friends 
Suspend  awhile  your  vain  ambitious  hopes. 
Leave  hunting  after  bribes,  forget  your  tropes. 
Tomorrow  we  Our  mystic  feasi  firepare. 
Where  thou,  our  latest  proselyte,  shalt  share: 
When  we,  by  proper  signs  and  symbols,  tell. 
How,  by  brate  hands,  the  royal  traitor  fell ; 
The  meat  shall  represent  the  tyrant's  head. 
The  wine  his  blood  Our  predecessors  shed ; 
Whilst  an  allud'tng  hyinn  some  artist  sing«, 
We  toast,  "  Confusion  to  the  race  of  kmgs  !" 
At  monarchy  we  nobly  show  our  spight. 
And  talk  v-hat  fools  call  treason  all  the  night. 

Who,  by  disgraces  or  ill-fortune  sunk. 
Feels  not  his  soul  enlivcn*d  when  he  *s  dnink  ? 
Wine  Can  clear  up  Godolphin's  cloudy  fiacc. 
And  fill  Jack  Smith  with  hopes  to  keep  his  plac^  : 
By  force  of  wine,  ev*n  Scarborough  is  brave, 
Hal  grows  more  pert,  and  Somers  not  so  grave  ; 
Wine  can  gii^e  Portland  wit,  and  Cleveland  sense, 
Montague  Teaming,  Bolton  eloquence : 
Cholmondeloy,  wheh  drunk,  can  never  lose  his  wand  ; 
Aud  Lincoln  thcA  imagifies  he  has  land. 

My  province  is,  to  see  that  all  be  right. 
Classes  and  linen  clean,  and  pewter  bright; 
From  our  mysterwvs  club  to  keep  out  spies. 
And  Tories  (dress'd  like  waiters)  in  disguise. 
You  shall  be  coupled  as  you  best  approve, 
St»ated  at  table  next  the  men  you  love.  • 

Sunderland,  Orford,  Boyle,  and  Richmond's  grace. 
Will  come  ^  and  Hampden  shall  hafe  Walpole  s 
Wharton,  unless  presented  by  a  whore,         [ptace. 
Will  hardly  fail ;  and  there  is  room  for  more. 
But  i  love  elbow-room  whene'er  I  dilnk  ; 
And  hottest  Harry  ^  is  too  apt  to  stink. 

I  Tbi$  poem,  and  that  which  follows  it,  are  two  of 

the  penny  papers  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal  to 

Stella,  Aug.  7,  1712.  They  are  there  printed  from 

folio  copies  in  the  Lambeth  library.     N. 

2  Right  hon.  Henry  Boyle,  mentioned  twice  bcfW, 
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l^EACE  AND  DUNKIRK. 


m 


tjet  po  pretence  <A  businets  make  you  stay ; 
Vet  take  one  vrord  of  counsel  by  the  iTay. 
if  Guernsey  calls,  send  word  you  're  gone  abroad  ; 
He  '11  tease  you  with  king  Charles  ftnd  bishop  Laud, 
Or  make  you  fttft,  and  carry  you  to  prayers: 
Bnt,  if  he  will  break-in,  and  ^alk  up  stairs, 
Steal  by  the  back-door  out,  and  leave  him  there ; 
Then  order  Squash  to  call  a  hackney-chair. 


PEj4CE  and  DUNKIRK: 

fiEI!«G  AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONO  VPON  1*HR  SUR- 
RENDER OF  DUNKIBK  TO  GENERAL  HILL.   1712. 


TO  THE  TUNE  OP 


'  THE  KING  SHALL 
AGAIN*'. 


ENJOY  HIS  OWN 


Spight  of  INitch  friends  and  English  foes^ 

Pdor  Britain  shall  have  peace  at  last : 
Holland  got  towns,  and  we  got  blows ; 
But  Dunkirk's  ours,  we  '11  hold  it  fast : 
We  have  got  it  in  a  string. 
And  the  Whigs  may  all  go  swing. 
For  among  good  friends  I  love  to  be  plain; 
All  their  false  deluded  hopes 
Will  or  ought  to  end  in  ropes : 
Sut  the  queen  shall  enjoy  her  oxon  again, 
^nderland  's  run  out  of  bis  wits. 

And  Dismal  double-dismal  looks ; 
Wharton  can  only  swear  by  fits. 
And  strutting  Hal  is  offtlie  hooks; 
Old  Godolphin  fiill  of  spleen 
Mzde  false  moves,  and  lost  his  quetn : 
Harry  look'd  fierce,  and  shook  his  ragged  mane-; 
But  a  prince  of  high  renown 
Swore  he  'd  rather  lose  a  crown, 
Than  the  queen  should  enjoy  her  own  again. 
Our  merchant-^ips  may  cut  the  line, 

And  not  be  snapt  by  privateers ; 
And  commoners  who  love  good  win%. 
Will  drink  it  now  as  well  as  peers : 
Landed-men  shall  have  their  rent. 
Yet  pur  stocks  rise  c^nt  per  cent. 
The  Dutch  from  hence  shall  no  more  millions  drain : 
We  '11  bring  on  us  no  more  debts. 
Nor  with  bankrupts  fill  gazettes; 
And  the  queen  shall  enjoy  her  own  again. 
The  towns  we  took  ne'er  did  us  good  : 
What  signified  the  French  to  beat  ? 
We  spent  our  money  and  our  blood. 
To  make  the  Dutchmen  proud  and  great : 
But  the  lord  of  Oxford  swears, 
Dunkirk  never  shall  be  theirs. 
The  Dutch-hearteil  Whigs  may  rail  and  complain ; 
But  true  Englishmen  may  fill 
A  good  health  to  general  Hill ; 
For  the  queen  now  enjoys  her  own  again. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.  EP.  VIL 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EARL  OP  OJCPORD,    1713. 

HARLRr,  the  nation's  great  support^ 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
(His  mind  with  piiblic  cares  possess'd, 
All  Europe's  business  in  his  breast) 


Obsenr'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheapening  old  authors  on  a  stalU 
The  priest  was  pretty  well  hi  case. 
And  showM  some  humour  in  his  face ; 
Look'd  with  an  easy,  (^reless  mien, 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  spleen ; 
Of  size  that  might  a  pulpit  fill. 
But  more  inclining  to  sit  still. 
My  lord  (who,  if  a  man  may  say  >t. 
Loves  mischief  b^Aer  than  his  meat) 
Was  now  dispo8*d  to  crack  a  jest 
And  bid  friend  Lewift  >  go  in  iquest, 
(This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver, 
And  very  much  in  Barley's  favour) 
In  quest  who  might  this  parson  be. 
What  was  his  name,  of  what  degree ; 
If  possible,  to  learn  his  story. 
And  whether  he  were  Whig  or  Tory* 
Lewis  his  patron's  humour  knows. 
Away  upon  his  errand  goes. 
And  quickly  did  the  matter  sift  j 
Foimd  out  that  it  was  doct^ir  Swift, 
A  clergyman  of  special  note 
For  shunning  those  of  his  own  coat ; 
Which  made  his  brethren  of  the  gown 
Take  care  betimes  to  run  him  down : 
No  libertine,  nor  oVer  nice. 
Addicted  to  no  sort  of  vice, 
Went  where  he  pleas'd,  said  what  he  thought; 
Not  rich,  but  ow'd  no  man  a  groat  ; 
In  state  opinions  a  la  mode. 
He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad. 
Had  given  the  faction  many  a  wound. 
And  libel'd  all  the  junto  round; 
Kept  company  with  men  of  wlt,^ 
Who  often  fathcr'd  what  he  writ  : 
His  works  were  hawk'd  in  everj'  street. 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet : 
Of  late  indeed  the  paper-stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp : 
And  since  he  could  not  sjiend  his  fire 
He  n(»w  intended  to  retire. 

Said  Hariey,  "  I  desire  to  know 
"  From  his  own  mouth  if  this  be  so. 
Step  to  the  doctor  straight,  and  say, 
I  'd  have  him  dine  with  me  to-day." 
Swift  seem'd  to  wonder  what  he  meant. 
Nor  would  believe  my  lord  had  sent; 
So  never  ofler'd  once  to  stir ; 
But  coldly  said,  *•  Your  servant,  sir !" 
**  Does  he  refuse  me  ?'*  Hariey  cry'd  ; 
"  He  does,  with  insolence  and  pride." 

Some  few  days  after,  Hariey  spies 
The  doctor  fiisteii'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  among  the  rout, 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out : 
He  pull'd  the  string,  and  stopt  his  coach. 
Beckoning  the  doctor  to  approach. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side. 
And  ofi'er'd  many  a  lame  excuse: 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse— 
"  My  lord — the  honour  you  design'd— 

Extremely  proud — but  I  had  din'd 

I  'm  sure  I  never  should  neglect — 
No  man  alive  has  more  respect—" 
"  Well,  I  shall  think  of  that  no  more. 
If  you  11  be  sure  to  come  at  four." 

»  Erasmus  I-ewis,  e$o.  the  treasurer's  socretarv. 
Cc2  ^ 
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The  dociof-notr  obtyt  the  siiimiioiig, 
Ukes  both  hit  company  and  commOM  ^ 
Displays  his  talent,  sits  till  ten ; 
Next  day  invited  conies  again; 
Soon  grows  domestic,  seldom  fkitt 
Either  at  morning  or  at  meate : 
Came  early,  and  departed  late;         v 
In  short,  the  gudgeon  took  the  bait 
My  lord  would  carry  on  the  jest, 
And  down  to  Windsor  takes  his  gnest* 
Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air» 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon,  there ; 
In  summer  round  the  park  to  ride  ; 
In  winter,  never  to  reside. 
"  A  canon  !  that  *s  a  place  too  mean ) 
No  doctor,  you  shall  be  a  dean ; 
Two  dozen  canons  round  your  stall. 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all : 
You  need  but  cross  the  Irisk  scat. 
To  live  in  plenty,  power,  and  ease." 
Poor  Swift  departs ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
■^ith  borrowed  money  in  bis  purse. 
Travels  at  least  an  hundred  leagues, 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  complete. 
Demurely  lolling  in  his  seat; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  piide. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion -side : 
Suppose  him  gone  through  all  vexations. 
Patents,  instalments,  abjurations. 
First-fruits  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats ; 
Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  cheats— 
(The  wicked  laity's  contriving 
To  hinder  clergymen  from  thriving). 
Now  all  the  doctor's  money  '»  spent, 
His  tenants  wrong  him  in  his  rent ; 
The  farmers,  spitefully  combined, 
Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind : 
And  Parvisol  *  discounts  arrears 
By  bilb  for  taxes  and  repairs. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  losses  vex'd. 
Not  knowing  where  to  turn  him  next. 
Above  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt, 
Takes  horse,  and  in  a  mighty  fret 
Rides  day  and  night  at  such  a  rate. 
He  soon  arrives  at  Barley's  gate ; 
But  was  so  dirty,  pale,  and  thin. 
Old  Read  3  would  hardly  let  him  in. 

Said  Harley,  *'  Welcome,  reverend  Dran  I 
"  What  makes  your  worship  look  so  lean  ? 
Why,  sure  yon  won't  appear  in  town 
In  that  old  wig  and  rusty  gown  ? 
I  doubt  your  heart  is  set  on  pelf 
So  much,  that  you  neglect  yourself. 
What !  I  suppose,  now  stocks  are  high. 
You  've  some  good  purchase  in  your  eye  ? 
Or  is  your  money  out  at  use?" — 

"  Tnice,  good  my  kurd,  I  beg  a  truce," 
(The  doctor  in  a  passion  cry'd) 
**  Your  raillery  is  misapply'd ; 
Kxperience  I  have  dearly  bought ; 
You  know  I  am  not  worth  a  groat: 
But  you  na»olv'd  to  have  your  jest; 
And  'twas  a  folly  to  coiftest ; 
Then,  since  you  have  now  done  your  worst. 
Pray  leave  me  where  you  found  me  first," 


SWIFTS  i»ofeMS. 


»  The  Dean's  agent,  a  Frenchman* 
^  The  lord  treasurer's  porter. 


Swift 


HORACE,  BOOK.  tt.  SAT^  Tt 

I  'vE  often  wishM  that  I  had  dear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden^s  end, 
A  terrace  jvalk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store  ; 
**  But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie, 
AH  this  is  mhie  but  till  I  die ; 
I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  derer, 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

*'  If  1  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat^ 
By  any  trick,  or  any  fault  | 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules. 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools : 
As  thu^,  *  Vouchsafe,  oh  grackras  Bfaker  \ 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'otberacre; 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure  !* 
But  only  what  my  station  its. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Proridenoe ! 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competeaoe : 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  oompoie 
Something  in  vene  as  true  aa.proae  ; 
Remov'd  from  all  th'  ambitiouB  scene. 
Nor  puflfd  by  pride,  nor  sUok^by  sple«n.'^ 

In  short,  I  'm  perfectly  content. 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  aide  TVent; 
Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year. 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  iMBre. 

I  must  by  all  means  oome  to  town, 
*  Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use; 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  exou^" 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas. 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  th^se  ; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound. 
No  matter  where  the  money  's  found. 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt, 
Anil  that  they  ne'er  coqsider'd  yet 

'*  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gowv, 
L/)t  my  lord  know  you  're  come  to  town." 
1  hurry  me  haste  in  away. 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day ; 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circk  round, 
Cliequer'd  with  ribbons  bine  and  grecai 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  ? 
Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplex'd. 
And,  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next, 
*'  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud. 
To  justle  here  among  the  oroud  I" 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit. 
Tells  me  I  have  more  aeal  than  wit 
"  So  eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove^ 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke." 
1  own,  I  'm  pleasM  with  this  rebuke. 
And  take  it  kindly  meant,  lo  lOiqw 
What  1  desire  the  world  should  know* 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw  ; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  |>enn'd, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  th^  6iep^ 
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This  humbly  offers  me  his  case — 
That  begs  my  mterest  fiw  a  pkice— 
A  hundred  other  men^  aAUrs, 
Like  bees,  are  brimming  io  my  eark 
•*  Tomorrow  my  appeal  comes  on; 
Without  your  help,  the  caose  is  gone—" 
**  iniediike  expects  my  lord  and  you. 
About  some  great  afbir,  at  two — " 
"  Put  my  lopd  Bolrngbrake  in  mind, 
To  get  my  warrant  qnickly  sign'd : 
Consider,  'tSs  my  first  request*'— 
Be  satisfy'd,  I  »il  do  my  best 
Then  presently  he  falh  to  tease, 
••  You  may  fer  certain,  if  you  please  j 
I  dtfubt  noii  if  his  lordship  knew — 
And,  Mr.  £tean,  one  word  frO^n  you-^ 

Tn  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  more, 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat. 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As,  **  What  '8  o'clock ?»»  And,  "  How»s  the  win|d  Jt" 
"  Whose  chariot  *s  that  we  left  behmd .-" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs  j 
Or,  *.*  H^v^  you  nothing  new  to -('ay 
yrom  Pope,  from  Parneli,  or  from  Gay  ?** 
Such  taUle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  ^a^r  as  Staines^ 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town. 
Where  all  that  passes  inUr  nos 
Might  be  proclaimed  at  Gharing-cross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell, 
Because  they  see  me  ua'd  so  well : 
"  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean  ? 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean  ? 
JVIy  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great, 
-Always  together,  Ute  a  Hie  ; 
What !  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes  ?-- 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks !" 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  court: 
Vm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 
And  catechis'd  in  every  street, 
«*  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great ; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?" 
Faith  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I, 
**  Ah,  doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest ! 
*Ti8  now  no  secret"-^"  I  protest 
Ti»  one  to  me — "  Then  tell  us,  pray, 
When  are  the  troops  to  have  Uieir  pay  ?" 
And  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  lord  mayor, 
They  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  erer  known. 

Thus  in  a -sea  of  folly  tost. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost  j 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat, 
Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat  \ 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook. 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book; 
And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Tbpse  caces  that  haunt  the  court  and  town  '. 

1  S^  the  rest  of  this  satire  aiBong  Pope's  poems. 


HORACE,  Book  II.  Sat.  VI. 

th£,  author 
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lA  ftvb  ofthefirtt  lines  are  vpanting,'] 
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By  an  old  ■  pursued 

A  crazy  prelate  ^ ,  and  a  royal  prude  >; 
By  dull  dlvijies,  who  look  with  enviooa  eyey. 
On  every  gei^ius  that  attempts  to  rise ; 
And,  pausing  o'er  a  pipe  with  doobtftil  nod, 
Give  hints  that  poet4  ne'er  believe  m  Ood : 
So  clowns  on  solars  as  on  wixards  k)ok. 
And  take  a  folio  for  a  coijunng  book. 

Swift  had  the  sin  of  wit,  no  venial  crime ; 
Nay,  'tis  affirmed,  he  sometimes  dealt  iu  rfa3ni|e : 
Humour  and  mirth  had  place  in  all  he  writ; 
He  reconcil'd  divinity  and  wit ;  [grace ; 

He  mov'd,  and  bow*d,  and  talk'd,  with  too  much 
Nor  show'd  the  parson  in  his  gait  or  fece ; 
Despis'd  luxurious  wines  and  costly  meat. 
Yet  still  was  at  the  tables  of  the  great ; 
Frequented  lords,  sate  those  that  saw  the  queen  ;       y 
At  Child's  or  Truby's  3  never  once  had  been ; 
Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes. 
Secured  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes. 
And  deal  in  vices  of  the  graver  sort. 
Tobacco,  censure,  ooffse,  pride,  and  port 

But,  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends; 
To  better  judgments  willing  to  submit. 
He  turns  to  politics  his  dangerous  wit 

And  now,  the  public  interest  to  support. 
By  Harley  Swift  invited  comes  to  court ; 
In  fovour  grows  with  ministers  of  state ; 
Admitted  private,  when  superiors  wait : 
And  Harley,  not  asham'd  his  choice  to  own, 
Takes  him  to  Windsor  in  his  coach  alone. 
At  Windsor  Swift  no  sooner  can  appear. 
But  St.  John  comes  and  whispers  in  his  ear : 
The  waiters  stand  in  ranks;  the  yeomen  cry. 
Make  Toam^  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.    [certain 

Now  Finch  ^  alarms  the  lords :    he   hears  for 
This  dangerous  priest  is  got  behind  the  curtain. 
Finch,  fam'd  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 
That  Swift  oils  numy  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 
Walpole  and  Aislabie  *,  to  clear  the  doubt. 
Inform  the  commons,  that  the  secret 's  out : 
"  A  certain  doctor  is  observ'd  of  late 
To  haunt  a  certain  minister  of  state ; 
From  whence  with  half  an  eye  we  may  discover 
The  peace  is  made,  and  Perldn  must  come  over.'' 

York  is  from  Lambeth  sent  to  show  the  queen 
A  dangerous  treatise  ^  writ  against  the  spleen ; 
Which,  by  the  style,  the  matter,  and  the  drift, 
'Tis  thought  could  fane  the  work  of  none  but  Swift, 
Poor  York  !  the  harmless  tool  of  others*  hate. 
He  sues  for  pardon  \  and  repents  too  late. 

I  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York. 
2Q.  Anne. 

3  Coffee-houses  much  frequented  by  the  clergy. 
*  The  earl  of  Nottingham.     See  above,  p.  385. 
^  They  both  spoke  against  him  in  the  house  oC 
commons.  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

'7  I^e  sent  a  messi^e  to  asl^  Swift's  pardoa* 
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Now,  angry  Sometset  •  her  ▼cngreance  vows 
On  Sw:ft'9  reproaches  for  her  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 
From  her  red  locks  her  mouth  with  venom  fills; 
And  thence  into  the  royal  ear  instills. 
The  queen  incens'd,  his  services  forgot, 
Leaves  him  a  victim  to  the  vengtrful  Scot  K 
Now  through  the  realm  a  proclantttion  spread, 
To  fix  a  price  on  his  devoted  head  **>. 
While  innocent,  he  scorns  ignoble  flight ; 
His  watchful  friends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight 

By  Harley's  favour  once  again  he  shines ; 
Is  now  caress 'd  by  candidate  divines, 
Who  change  opinions  with  the  changing  scene : 
Lord  !  how  were  they  mistake*  *m  the  Dean ! 
Now  Delawarr  "  again  fainiliar  grows, 
And  in  Swift's  ear  thrusts  Kalf  his  powdered  noM 
The  Scottish  nation,  wliom  he  durst  offend. 
Again  apply  that  Swifl  would  be  their  friend  12. 

By  faction  tir'd,  with  grief  he  waits  awhile, 
His  great  contending  firiewls  to  reconcile. 
Performs  what  friendship,  justice,  truth,  require 
What  could  he  more,  but  decently  retire? 


THE  FAGGOT, 

-WtlTTEN   WHEN   THE    MINISTRY    WERE  4T   VARIA^^. 
1713. 

Observe  the  dying  father  speak : 

«»  Try,  lads,  can  you  this  bundle  break  ?" 

Then  bids  the  youngest  of  the  six 

Take  up  a  well-bound  heap  of  sticks. 

They  thought  it  was  an  old  man's  maggot ; 

And  strove  by  turn*  to  break  the  faggot: 

In  vain ;  the  complicated  wands  ^ 

Were  mnch  too  strong  for  all  their  hands. 

"  See,"  said  the  sire,  "  how  soon  'tis  doncij" 

Then  took  and  broke  them  one  by  one. 

**  So  strong  ydu'II  be,  in  friendship  ty*d ; 

So  quickly  broke,  if  you  divide, 

Keep  close  then,  boys,  and  never  quarrel  :*». 

Here  ends  the  fable  and  the  moral. 

This  tale  may  be  applyM  in  few  words 
To  treasurers,  comptrollers,  stewards  j 
And  others  who  in  solemn  soit 
Appear  with  slender  Wands  at  court ; 
Not  firmly  join'd  to  keep  their  ground. 
But  lashing  one  another  round  : 
While  wise  men  tlijink  they  ought  to  figh^ 
With  quarter-stajf's ,  instead  of  xckite ; 
Or  constable  wjth  staff  of  peace 
Should  come  and  make  the  clattering  cease. 
Which  now  disturbs  the  queen  and  court, 
And  gives  the  Whigs  and  i-abb!e  sport. 

In  history  we  never  found 
The  consuls'  fasces  were  unbound  : 
Those  Romans  were  too  wise  to  think  on  't, 
Except  to  lash  some  grand  delinquent. 
How  would  they  blush  to  hear  it  said, 
ITie  praetor  broke  the  consul's  head  i 

«  Sf>c  the  Windsor  prophecy,  p.  GSji. 
9  The  duke  of  Argyll.     '       .    .'      • 
^0  For  writing  T\\e  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs. 
"  Tlien   lord  treasurer  o    the  household,    who 
cautiously   avoided  Swift  whilst  the  proclamation 
was  imp^ntiing. 

^2  He  was  visited  by  the  Scottish  lords  more  than 
ever. 


Or  consul,  in  hit  fmrple  gown, 

Came  up,  and  knocked  the  pretor  down } 

Come,  courtiers :  erery  man  his  stick ! 
Lord  treasurer,  for  once  be  quick : 
And,  that  they  may  the  closer  cling, 
Take  your  blue  ribbon  for  a  string. 
Come,  trimming  Harcourt  ^ ,  bring  srooT  mace  ^ 
Anc^  squ^ze  it  in,  or  quit  your  place : 
Dispatch,  or  else  that  r3.<cal  Nortbcy  * 
Will  undertake  to.  do  it  for  thee : 
And,  be  assur'd,  the  court  will  find  him 
Prepar'd  to  leap  o'er  sitcktf  or  bind  »em. 

To  make  the  bundle  strong  and  safe. 
Great  Ormoyd,  l^nd  thy  gei^ral's  staff : 
And,  if  the  crosier  could  becr^m*d  iui^ 
A  fig  for  Lechmere,  Bang,  and  HambdeD ! 
Vuu  '11  then  defy  the  strongest  Whig 
With  both  his  hands  to  bend  a  twig  ; 
Though  with  united  strength  tkey  all  pall. 
From  Somers  down  to  0:^;gs  and  AValpole. 


CATULLUS  DE  LESBIA. 

(^ESBiA  for  ever  on  me  rails. 
To  talk  of  me  she  never  foili. 
Now.  hang  me  but  for  all  her  art, 
I  find,  that  I  have  gain'd  her  heart 
My  proof  is  thus :  I  plainly  see. 
The  case  isjustthe  same  with  me; 
\  curse  her  every  hour  sincerely. 
Yet,  hang  me  but  I  love  her  dearly." 


EPIGRAM, 

from  the  FRENCH  ^. 

Who  can  believe  with  common  sense, 
A  bacon-slice  gives  God  ofience  j 
Or,  how  a  herring  hath  a  charm 
Almighty  vengeance  to  disarm  ? 
Wrapt  up  in  Majesty  divine. 
Does  he  regard  on  what  we  dine  ? 


ON  A 

CURATE'S  COMPLAINT 

OF  HARD^  DUTY. 

I  march'd  three  miles  through  scorching  sand. 

With  zeal  in  heart,  and  notes  in  hand ; 

I  rode  four  more  to  Great  St.  Mary, 

Using  four  legs,  when  two  were  weary: 

To  three  fair  virgins  I  did  tie  men. 

In  the  close  bands  of  pleasing  Hymen: 

1  dipp'd  two  babes  in  holy  water. 

And  purify'd  their  mother  after. 

Within  an  hour  and  eke  a  half, 

i  preach'd  three  congregations  d»f ; 

1  Lord  chancellor. 

2  Sir  Edward  Northey,  attomey-generaL 

3  Written  extempore  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
reproved  by  some  of  his  companions  for  eating  eg=^ 
and  bacon  on  a  fast-day. 
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3^1 


^^ei«  thunderiog  out,  with  langs  long-wiDded, 

I  chopped  so  fast,  that  few  there  tniaded. 

My  emblem,  the  laborious  Suu, 

Saw  all  these  mighty  labours  done 

Before  one  race  of  his  was  run* 

All  this  performed  by  Robert  Hewit: 

^\'bat  mortal  else  could  e'er  go  through  it  ! 


A  TRUE  A1«0  FAITHFUL 

INyENTORYor  the  GOODS 

BELONGING  TO  DK.  SWIFT,  VICAR  OF  LARACOR  \ 

I' PON  LENDING  HIS  HOUSE  TO  THE  BISHOP  Of  MHaJH, 

TILL  HIS  PALACE  Vi^S  RV-BUILT, 

An  oaken,  broken  elbow-chair  | 

A  eawdle-cup,  without  an  ear ; 

A  batter 'd,  shattered  ash  bedstead  ] 

A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid  ; 

A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint ; 

A  back-sword  poker,  without  point ; 

A  pot  that  *8  crackM  across,  around 

With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound  ; 

An  iron  lock,  without  a  key  ; 

A  wig,  with  hanging  quite  grown  grey ; 

A  curtain  worn  to  half  a  stripe ; 

A  pair  of  bellows,  without  pipe ; 

A  dish  which  might  good  meat  afford  ouce| 

An  Ch'id,  and  an  old  Concordance  ; 

A  bottle-bottom,  wooden  platter. 

One  is  for  meal,  and  one  for  water : 

There  likewise  i$  «  copper  skillet. 

Which  runs  as  fast  out  as  you  fill  it ; 

A  candlestick,  snuif-dish,  and  save-all : 

And  thus  his  houshold-goods  you  have  all. 

These  to  your  lordship  as  a  firiend. 

Till  you  have  built,  I  freely  lend ; 

They  *U  serve  your  lordship  for  a  shifty 

Why  not,  as  well  as  doctor  Swift  ? 


CADENUS  A^D  VAN  ESS  A  K 

WRITTEN  AT  WINDSOR,  1713. 

The  shepherds  and  the  nymphs  were  seen 
Pleading  before  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Tlic  counsel  for  the  fair  began, 
Accusing  the  false  creature  man. 
The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg'd, 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlargM  j 
1'hat  Cupid  now  has  lost  hi$  art, 
Or  blunts  the  point  of  overy  dart; — 
His  altar  now  no  longer  smokes. 
His  mother's  aid  no  youth  invokes : 
This  ti>mpts  freethinkers  to  refine. 
And  bring  in  doubt  their  powers  di\ine ; 
Kow  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue. 
And  marriage  grown  a  money-league. 

*  Founded  on  an  offer  of  marriage  made  by  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  to  Dr.  Swift,  who  was  occasionally  her 
preceptor.  Thf  lady's  unhappy  story  it  well  known. 


Which  crimes  aforesaid  (tciik  her  leave) 
Were    fa*  ke  humbly  did  conceive j 
Against  our  sovereign  lady's  peace, 
Against  the  statute  in  that  case, 
Against  her  dignity  and  crqfwn : 
Then  pray'd  an  answer,  and  sat  down. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes; 
When  tlie  defendant 's  counsel  rose, 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fiu:t ; 
But,  what  the  geqtlest  heart  would  vex, 
I^Aid  all  the  fiult  on  t'other  sex. 
That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing  ^ 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refin'd. 
Conceived  and  kindled  in  the  mind ; 
Which,  having  found  an  equ^  flame. 
Unites,  and  both  become  the  same, 
In  different  breasts  together  bum. 
Together  buth  to  ashes  turn. 
But  women  now  feel  iio  such  fire, 
And  only  know  the  gross  desire. 
Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres, 
Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steers. 
A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 
Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape, 
Ingross  the  fancies  of  the  fair. 
The  few  soft  moments  they  can  spare, 
From  visits  to  receive  and  pav  >     « 
From  scandal,  politics,  and  play  ; 
From  fans,  and  flounces,  and  brocades, 
From  equipage  and  park-parades, 
Fn>m  all  the  thousand  female  toys. 
From  every  trifle  that  employs 
The  out  or  inside  of  their  heads. 
Between  their  toilets  and  their  beds. 

In  a  dull  stream,  which  moving  slow, 
You  hardly  see  tlie  current  flow  j 
If  a  small  breeze  obstruct  the  course, 
It  whirls  about,  for  want  of  force. 
And  in  its  narrow  circle  gathers 
Nothing  but  chaff,  and  straws,  ^nd  fathers. 
The  current  of  a  female  mind 
Stops  thus,  and  turns  with  every  wind  ; 
Thus  whirling  round  together  draws 
Fools,  fops,  and  rakes,  for  Chaff  and  straws. 
Hence  we  conclude,  no  women's  hearts 
Are  won  by  virtue,  wit,  and  parts : 
Nor  are  the  men-  of  sense  to  blame. 
For  breasts  incapable  of  flame ; 
Tlie  fault  must  on  the  nymphs  be  placM, 
Grown  so  connipted  in  their  taste. 

The  pleader,  having  spoke  his  best. 
Had  witness  ready  to  attest, 
Who  fairly  could  on  oath  despose, 
When  questions  on  the  fact  arose. 
That  every  article  was  true  j 
Nor  further  these  deponents  knczo:'^ 
Therefore  he  humbly  would  insist. 
The  bill  might  be  with  costs  dismiss'd. 
The  cause  appeared  of  so  much  weight, 
That  Venus,  from  her  judgment-seat, 
Desir'd  them  not  to  talk  so  loud. 
Else  she  must  interpose  a  cloud  : 
For,  if  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  courts  below. 
That  morals  here  disdain  to  love. 
She  ne'er  could  show  her  £sice  above  ^ 
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For  gods,  their  Otters,  arc  too  wite 
To  value  that  which  men^  despise. 
'  *  Aod  then»"  said  she,  *'  my  son  and  I 
Must  stroll  in  air,  ^twixt  land  and  sky ; 
Or  else,  shut  out  from  heaven  and  earth, 
Fly  to  the  sea,  my  place  of  birth  ; 
There  live,  with  daggled  mermaids  pent. 
And  keep  on  6sh  perpetual  Len^.*^ 

But,  since  the  case  appeared  so  nice. 
She  thought  it  best  to  take  advice. 
The  Muses,  by  their  king's  permission,^ 
Though  foes  to  love,  at^pd  the  session. 
And  on  the  right  hand  took  their  plac^ 
In  order;  on  the  left,  the  Graces: 
To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose 
On  all  emergencies  that  rose. 
The  Muses  off  were  seen  to  frowp  j 
The  Graces  balf-ashamM  look  down  ; 
And  Hwas  obscr^v'd  there  were  bi^t  few 
Of  either  sex  amon^  the  crew. 
Whom  she  or  her  assessors  knew. 
The  goddess  soon  began  to  see, 
Things  were  not  ripe  for  a  decree ; 
And  said  she  must  consult  her  hjoks. 
The  lovers^  Fletas,  Bractons,  Cokes. 
First  to  a  dapper  clerk  she  beck(»n'd. 
To  turn  to  Ovid,  book  the  second ; 
She  then  referr'd  them  to  a  place 
In  Virgil  (vide  Dido's  case  :) 
As  for  TibuUus's  reports. 
They  never  pass'd  for  law  in  courts  : 
]for  Cowley's  briefs,  and  pleas  of  Waller, 
Still  their  authority  was  smaller. 

There  was  on  bcit>\  sides  much  to  say : 
She  'd  hear  the  caus^  another  day. 
And  so  she  did;  and  then  a  third 
She  heard  it-^there,  she  kept  her  word  : 
But,  with  rejoinders  oyr  replies, 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stufTd  with  liesi. 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign. 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join  : 
For  sixteen  years  the  cause  was  spun. 
And  then  stood  where  it  first  begun. 

Now,  gentle  Clio,  sing  or  say, 
What  Venus  meant  by  this  delay. 
Tlie  goddess,  much  perplex'd  in  mind 
To  see  her  empire  thus  deolin'd, 
When  first  this  grand  debate  arose. 
Above  her  wisdom  to  compose, 
Conceiv'd  a  project  in  her  head 
To  work  her  ends  ;  which,  if  it  sped. 
Would  show  the  merit*  of  the  cause 
Far  better  than  consulting  laws. 

In  a  glad  hour  Lucina's  aid 
Produc'd  on  Earth  a  wondrous  maid. 
On  whom  the  queen  of  love  was  ben^ 
To  trj'  a  new  experiment. 
She  threw  her  law-books  on  the  shelf. 
And  thus  debated  with  herself. 

**  Since  men  ailed ge,  they  ne'er  can  find[ 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  ^ndure 
For  ever  uncorrupt  and  pure ; 
If  'tis  with  reason  they  complain. 
This  infant  shall  rtstore  my  reign. 
1  'II  search  where  every  virtue  dwells. 
From  courts  inclusive  down  to  cells : 
What  preachers  talk,  or  sages  write  ; 
These  1  will  gather  and  unite. 


And  represent  them  to  mank*^ 
Collected  in  that  infant's  mind." 

This  said,  she  plucks  in  HeafcnV  bigk 
A  sprig  of  amaranthine  floweia, 
In  nectar  thrice  isfuses^ha}^. 
Three  times  refin'd  in  Titan's  rajrs  i 
Then  calls  the  Graces  to  her  akl. 
And  sprinkles  thri^  the  new-bofrn  maid : 
Fromi  whence  the  tender  skm  assumes 
A  sweetness  above  all  perfumes : 
From  whence  a  cleanliness  remains 
Incapable  of  outward  stains : 
From  whence  that  decency  of  mind. 
So  lovely  in  the  female  kind, 
Where  not  one  careless  thought  mtmdetf,^ 
Less  modest  than  U^  spaech  of  pmdes  ; 
Where  never  blush  was  caU'd  in  aid. 
That  spurious  virtue  in  a  maid, 
A  virtue  but  at  second-band ; 
I'hcy  blush  because  they  understand. 

The  Graces  next  would  act  their  paitu 
And  show'd  but  little  of  their  art ; 
Their  work  was  half  already  done. 
The  child  with  native  beau^  shone  ; 
Tlie  outward  form  no  help  requirM : 
Fach,  breathing  on  her  thrice,  inspir'd 
That  gentle,  soft,  engaging  air, 
W'hich  in  old  tinies  adora'd  the  ftir : 
And  9aid,  **  Vanessa  be  the  name 
By  ^hich  thou  shalt  be  known  to  £sme^ 
Vaoessa,  by  the  gods,  inroll'd : 
Her  name  on  Earth  shall  not  be  told." 

But  still  the  work  was  not  completQ  ; 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit, 
Drawn  by  her  doves,  away  she  fliCB, 
And  finds  out  Pallas  in  the  skies. 
"  bear  Pallas,  I  have  been  this  ^Bom 
To  see  a  lovely  infant  bom ; 
A  boy  in  yonder  isle  below, 
So  like  my  own  without  his  bow. 
By  beauty  couM  your  heart  be  wopi^ 
You'd  swear  it  is  Apollo's  son : 
But  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  a  child 
So  hopeful  has  by  me  been  spoii'd  ; 
I  have  enough  bnesides  to  spare. 
And  give  him  wholly  to  your  care." 

Wisdom  's  above  suspecting  wiles  : 
The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles,^ 
Down  from  Olympus  comes  with  joy. 
Mistakes  Vanessa  for  a  boy ; 
Then  sows  within  her  tender  mind 
Seeds  long  unknown  to  woman-kind  ; 
For  manly  bosoms  chiefly  fit. 
The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit 
Her  soul  was  suddenly  endued 
With  justice,  truth,  and  fortitude ; 
With  honour,  which  no  breath  can  stsioi^ 
Which  malice  must  attack  in  vain  ; 
With  open  heart  and  bojunteous  hand. 
But  Pallas  here  was  at  a  stand} 
She  knew,  in  our  degenerate  days. 
Bare  virtue  could  not  live  on  praise ; 
That  meat  must  be  with  money  bought : 
She  therefore,  upon  second  thought, 
Infus'd,  yet  as  it  were  by  stealth. 
Some  small  regard  for  stete  and  wealth  y 
Of  which,  as  she  ^rew  up,  there  staid 
A  tincture  in  the  prudent  m&id : ' 
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fh»  managM  her  estate  wi^  care, 
Yet  lik'd  three  footmen  to  her  chair. 
But,  lest  be  should  neglect  his  studies 
Like  a  youog  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess 
(For  fear  young  master  should  be  spoiPd) 
Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child ; 
4nd,  after  long  computing,  found 
'Twould  come  to  just  five  thousand  ponhd. 

The  queen  of  love  was  pleas'd,  and  proud. 
To  see  Vanes^ia  thus  endowed  : 
^he  doubted  not  but  such  a  dame 
Through  every  breast  would  dart  a  flame  ; 
That  every  rich  and  lordly  swain 
With  pride  would  drag  about  her  ohain ; 
That  scholars  would  forsake  their  books. 
To  study  bright  Vanessa's  looks ; 
As  she  advanc'd,  that  woman- kind 
Would  by  her  model  form  tlieir  mind. 
And  all  their  conduct  would  be  try'd 
By  her,  as  an  unerring  guide ; 
Offending  daughters  ofC  would  hear 
Vanessa^s  praise  rung  in  their  cars 
Miss  Betty,  when  she  does  a  fault. 
Lets  fall  her  knife,  or  spills  the  salt, 
VTill  thus  be  by  her  mother  chid, 
f*  Tis  what  Vanessa  never  did  !" 
**  Thus  by  the  nymphs  and  swains  ador'd. 
My  power  shall  be  again  restor*d. 
And  happy  lovers  bless  my  reign — " 
So  Venus  hop*d,  but  hop'd  in  vain« 

For  when  in  time  the  martial  maid 
Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play*d. 
She  shakes  her  helm,  she  knits  her  brows^ 
And,  fir*d  with  indignation,  vows. 
Tomorrow,  ere  the  setting  sun, 
She'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done. 

But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  confirmed  by  fate*s  decree. 
That  gods,  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Kesume  not  what  themselves  have  givcfi. 
Or  any  brother-god  in  Heaven  j 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods. 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds : 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  caose ; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 
Vor  wisdom  at  Jove's  council-board. 
Besides,  she  f^r'd  the  queen  of  love 
Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 
And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect. 
To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck*d 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
To  female  breasts,  except  her  own ; 
Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 
She  knew,  by  augury  divine, 
Venus  would  fail  in  her  design : 
She  study'd  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought ; 
And  therefore  the  deduction  's  nought. 
And  must  have  contrary  effects 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects* 

In  proper  season  Pallas  meets 
The  queen  of  love,  whom  thus  i^he  greets 
(For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told, 
pan  in  celestial  language  scold)  : 
'*  Perfidious  goddess  !  but  in  vain 
You  formM  this  project  u;i  your  brain  ; 


A  project  lor  thy  taltitafe  fH^ 

With  much  deceit  and  little  wii 

Thou  hast,  as  thou  shalt  qoiell jr  ifS^ 

Deceiv'd  thyself,  instead  of  me  : 

For  how  can  heavenly  wisdom  pto^ 

An  instniment  to  earthly  l6ve  ? 

Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  CotttiAeiioft 

Thy  votaries,  for  want  of  sense } 

Nor  shall  'Vanessa  be  the  themd 

To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme : 

She'll  prove  the  greatest  of  thy  foes  ; 

And  yet  I  scorn  to  interpose, 

But,  usingr  •either  skill  nor  force. 

Leave  all  Uiings  to  their  natural  eod^s^^ 

The  goddess  thus  pronoonc'd  her  dooiti  ^ 
When  lo  !  Vanessa  in  her  bloom 
Advanced,  like  Atalanta's  Mar, 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  hr : 
In  a  new  world  with  caution  stept, 
Watoh'd  all  the  company  she  kept. 
Well  knowing,  from  the  books  she  read, 
What  dangerous  paths  young  virgins  tre^  : 
Would  seldom  at  the  park  appev» 
Nor  taw  the  play-hou^  twice  a  year  j 
Yet,  not  incurious,  was  inclined 
To  know  the  converse  of  mankind. 

First  issued  from  perfumer's  shqtw, 
A  crowd  of  fashionable  fbpt : 
Tbey  ask'd  her,  how  she  lik'd  the  player 
Then  toki  the  tattle  of  the  day ; 
A  duel  fought  last  night  at  two,      , 
About  a  lady — ^you  know  who ; 
Mentioned  a  new  Italian  come 
Cither  from  Muscovy  or  Rom^ } 
Gave  hints  of  who  and  who's  together ; 
Then  fell  a  talkmg  of  the  weather ; 
Last  night  was  so  extremely  fine. 
The  ladies  walk'd  till  after  nine ; 
Then,  in  soft  voice  and  speech  «d)surd. 
With  nonsense  every  second  word. 
With  fustian  from  exploded  plays, 
They  celebrate  her  beauty's  praise  i 
Ruh  o'er  their  cant  of  stupid  lies. 
And  tell  the  murders  of  her  eyes. 

With  silent  scorn  Vanessa  sat. 
Scarce  listening  to  their  idle  chat ; 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown. 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  dowu. 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent  ^ 
And  said  she  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figure,  shape  and  dress; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste  j 
And  these,  she  oflfer'd  to  dispute. 
Alone  distinguish 'd  man  from  brute : 
That  present  times  have  no  pretence 
To  virtue,  in  the  noble  sense 
By  Greeks  and  Romans  understood. 
To  perish  for  our  country's  good. 
She  nam'd  the  ancient  heroes  round, 
Explam'd  for  what  tbey  were  renown'd; 
Then  spoke  with  censure  or  applause 
Of  foreign  customs,  rites,  and  laws ;. 
Tlirough  nature  and  through  art  she  rang'd. 
And  gracefully  her  subject  chang'd ; 
In  vain  !  her  bearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare. 
Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole, 
— *<  That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul !— " 
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Then  tipt  their  forehead  hi  a  jeer, 
As  who  should  say—"  She  wants  it  here ! 
She  may  be  handsome,  young,  and  rich. 
But  none  will  bum  her  K>r  a  witch  !*' 

A  party  next  of  glittering  dames, 
From  round  the  purlieus  of  St  James, 
Came  early,  oi^t  of  pure  good-will, 
To  see  the  girl  in  dishabille. 
Their  clamour,  'lighting  from  their  chairs. 
Grew  louder  all  the  way  up  stairs ; 
At  entrance  loudest,  where  they  found 
The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  roun<l. 
Vanessa  held  Momaigne,  and  read, 
Whilst  Mrs.  Susan  comb'd  her  head.      "* 
They  called  for  tea  and  chocolate, 
And  foil  into  their  usual  chat, 
Discoursing,  with  important  fkce, 
On  ribbons,  fans,  and  gloves,  and  lace  ; 
Show'd  patterns  just  from  India  brought. 
And  gravely  ask'd  her  what  she  thought, 
Whether  the  red  or  green  were  host. 
And  wh^t  they  cost  >  Vanessa  guess'd. 
As  came  into  her  fancy  first ; 
Nam'd  half  the  rates,  and  lik'd  the  worst 
To  scandal  next — "  What  awkward  thinj 
Was  that  last  Sunday  in  the  ring  ? 
I'm  sorry  Mopsa  breaks  so  fast ; 
I  said,  her  face  would  never  last 
Corinna,  with  that  youthful  air. 
Is  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  spare : 
Her  fondness  for  a  certain  earl 
Began  when  I  «-as  but  a  girl  ! 
Phillis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Was  marry'd  to  IheTunbridge-beau, 
I  saw  coquetting  t*ot\ier  night 
In  public  with  that  odious  knight  !** 

They  rallyM  next  Vanessa's  dress : 
"  That  gown  was  made  for  old  queen  Bess. 
Bear  madam,  let  me  see  your  head  : 
Don't  you  intend  to  put  on  red  ? 
A  petticoat  without  a  hoop ! 
Sure,  you  are  not  ashamVl  to  stoop  ! 
With  handsome  garters  at  your  knees. 
No  matter  what  a  fellow  sees." 

Fiird  with  disdain,  with  rage  inflam'd. 
Both  of  herself  and  sex  asham'd. 
The  nymph  stood  silent  out  of  spite, 
Kor  would  vouchsafe  to  set  them  right. 
Away  the  fair  detractors  went, 
And  gave  by  turns  their  censures  vent 
She 's  not  so  handsome  in  my  eyes  : 
For  wii,  I  wonder  where  it  lies  ! 
**  She  's  foir  and  clean,  and  that  *s  the  most : 
But  why  proclaim  her  for  a  toast  ? 
A  baby  face ;  no  life,  no  airs. 
But  what  she  leam'd  at  country-fairs  j 
Scarce  knows  what  difference  is  between 
Rich  Flanders  lace  and  colberteen. 
ril  undertake,  my  little  Nancy 
In  flounces  hath  a  better  fancy ! 
With  all  her  wit,  1  would  not  ask 
Her  judgment,  how  to  buy  a  mask. 
We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place ; 
Which  every  girl  at  five  years  old 
Can  do  as  soon  as  she  is  told. 
I  own,  that  out-of-fashion  stuff 
Becomes  the  creature  well  enough. 
The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better,'* 


f  To  know  the  xLorld  l  a  modem  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.) 

Thus,  to  the  world's  perpetual  shame^ 
The  queen  of  beauty  lort  her  aim  ; 
Too  late  with  grief  she  understood, 
Pallas  had  done  more  harm  than  good ; 
For  great  examples  are  but  vain, 
Where  ignorance  begets  disdain. 
Both  sexes  arm'd  with  gUilt  and  spite. 
Against  Vanessa's  power  unite  : 
To  copy  her,  few  nymphs  aspir'd  ; 
Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admirM. 
So  stars  beyund  a  certain  height 
Give  mortals  neither  heat  nor  light 

Yet  some  of  either  sex,  aidow'd 
With  gifts  superior  to  the  crowd. 
With  virtue,  knowledge,  taste,  and  wit^ 
She  condescended  to  admit : 
With  pleasing  arts  she  could  reduce 
Men's  talents  to  their  proper  use  ; 
And  with  address  each  genius  held 
"^u  that  wherein  it  most  excell'd ; 
Thus,  making  others'  wisdom  known. 
Could  please  them,  and  improve  her  own. 
A  modest  youth  said  something  new ; 
She  plac'd  it  in  the  strongest  view. 
All  humble  worth  she  strove  to  raise ; 
\\'ould  not  he  prais'd,  yet  lov*d  to  praise 
The  learned  met  with  free  approach, 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach  ; 
Some  clergy  too  she  would  allow, 
Nor  quarrel'd  at  their  awkward  bow  j 
But  this  was  for  Cadenus'  sake, 
A  gownmstn  of  a  different  make ; 
Whom  Pallas,  once  Vanessa's  tutor, 
Had  fix'd  c»n  for  her  coadjutor. 

But  Cupid,  full  of  mischief,  longs 
To  vindicate  his  mother's  wrongs. 
On  Pallas  all  attempts  are  vain: 
One  way  he  knows  to  give  her  paiu ; 
Vows  on  Vanessa's  heart  to  take 
Due  vengeance,  for  her  patron's  sake. 
Tliose  early  seeids  by  Venus  sown. 
In  spite  of  Pallas,  now  were  grown; 
And  Cupid  hop'd  they  would  improve 
By  time,  and  ripen  into  love. 
The  boy  made  use  of  all  his  craft, 
In  vain  discharging  many  a  shaft. 
Pointed  at  colonels,  lords,  and  beaux : 
Cadenus  warded  off  the  blows  j 
For,  placing  still  some  book  betwixt. 
The  daits  were  in  the  cover  fix'd. 
Or,  often  blunted  and  recoil'd. 
On  Plutarch's  Morals  struck,  were  spoil'd. 

The  queen  of  wisdom  could  foresee. 
But  not  prevent  the  Fates*  decree : 
And  human  caution  tries  in  vain 
To  break  that  adamantine  chain. 
Vanessa,  though  by  Pallas  tauglit, 
By  Love  invulnerable  thought. 
Searching  in  books  for  wisdom's  aid. 
Was,  in  the  very  search,  betray'd. 

Cupid,  though  all  his  darts  were  lost. 
Yet  still  resolv'd  to  spare  no  cost : 
He  could  not  answer  to  his  £ime 
The  triumphs  of  that  stubborn  dame, 
A  nymph  su  hard  to  be  subdued. 
Who  neither  was  coquette  nor  prude. 
<'  I  find/'  said  he,  "  she  wa^nts  a  doatoi^ 
Ik}th  to  adore  her,  and  instruct  her : 
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ril  $1^6  her  what  «he  most  adimr«6y 

4inong  those  ▼enerable  siresy 

Cadenus  is  a  subject  fit, 

Orown  old  in  politics  and  wit, 

Caress'd  by  ministers  of  state. 

Of  half  mankind  the  dread  and  hate. 

Whate'er  vexations  love  attend. 

She  need  no  rivals  apprehend. 

Her  sex,  with  miiversal  voice. 

Must  laugh  at  her  capricious  choice." 

Cadenus  many  things  had  writi: 
Vanessa  much  esteem'd  his  wit. 
And  cail'd  for  his  poetic  works  ; 
Mean  tune  the  boy  in  secret  lurks ; 
And,  while  the  book  was  in  her  hand, 
The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
I'ook  aim,  and  yhot  with  all  his  strength 
A  dart  of  such  prodigious  length. 
It  piercM  the  feeble  volume  through, 
And  deep  transfixed  her  bosom  too. 
Some  lines,  more  moving  than  the  rest. 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  pierc'd  her  breast, 
And,  borne  directly  to  the  heart, 
With  pains  unknown,  increased  her  smart, 

Vanessa,  not  in  yean  a  score. 
Dreams  of  a  gown  of  forty-four  ; 
Imaginary  clrarmscan  find 
In  eyes  with  reading  almost  blind : 
Cadenus  now  no  more  appears 
Declined  in  health,  advanced  in  years. 
She  fancies  music  in  his  tongue ; 
No  further  looks,  but  thinks  him  young, 
What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay 'd  ? 
What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  8aphng*with  a  (ailing  oak  ? 
As  years  increase,  she  brighter  shines : 
Cadenus  with  each  day  declines  : 
And  he  must  fall  a  prey  to  time. 
While  she  continues  in  her  prime. 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart. 
In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart ; 
Had  sigbM  and  languish*d,  vowM  and  writ. 
For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wiL 
But  books,  aikl  time,  and  state  affairs, 
Had  spoird  his  fashionable  airs  : 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve. 
But  understood  not  what  was  love. 
His  condupt  might  hare  made  him  styVd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 
Her  knowledge  with  her  fancy  gprew ; 
She  hourly  pressed  for  something  new; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 
So  fast,  his  les^^ons  lagg'd  behind ; 
She  reason^,  without  plodding  long. 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgment  wrong. 
But  now  a  sudden  change  was  wrought : 
She  minds  no  longer  what  he  taughL 
Cadenus  was  amaz'd  to  find 
Such  marks  of  a  distracted  mind : 
For,  though  she  seemed  to  listen  more 
To  all  be  spoke,  than  e'er  before, 
He  found  her  thoughts  would  absent  range, 
Yet  guess'd  not  whence  could  spring  the  change. 
And  first  he  nwdestly  conjectures 
|lis  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures  j 


Whicb  belp'd  to  mortify  his  prid«. 

Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide : 

But,  in  a  mild  dejected  strain. 

At  last  he  ventured  to  complain ; 

Said,  she  should  be  no  longer  teased. 

Might  have  her  fineedom  when  she  pleas'd; 

Was  now  convinced  he  acted  wrong. 

To  hide  her  from  the  world  so  long. 

And  in  dull  studies  to  engage 

One  of  her  tender  sex  and  age ; 

That  every  nymph  with  envy  own*d. 

How  she  might  shine  in  the  grand  mondti 

And  every  shepherd  was  undone 

To  see  her  cloisterM  like  a  nun. 

This  was  a  visionary  scheme : 

He  wak*d,  and  found  it  but  a  dream  ; 

A  project  ftir  above  hit  skill ; 

For  nature  must  be  nature  still. 

If  he  were  bolder  than  became 

A  scholar  to  a  courtly  dam^, 

She  might  excuse  a  man  of  letters ; 

Thus  tutors  often  treat  their  betters  ; 

And,  since  his  talk  oflfensive  grew, 

He  came  to  take  his  last  adieu. 

Vanessa,  fill'd  with  just  disdain. 
Would  still  her  dignity  maintain. 
Instructed  from  her  early  years 
To  scorn  the  art  of  female  tears. 

Had  he  employed  his  tnne  so  long 
To  teach  her  what  was  right  and  wrong; 
Yet  could  such  notions  entertaui 
That  all  his  lectures  were  in  vain  ? 
She  own*d  the  wandering  of  her  thoughts  ; 
But  he  must  answer  for  her  ftiults. 
She  well  remembered,  to  her  cost, 
That  all  his  lessons  were  not  lost 
Two  maxims  she  could  still  produce, 
And  sad  experience  taught  their  use ; 
That  virtue,  pleas'd  by  being  shown. 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own ; 
Can  make  us  without  fear  disclose 
Our  inmost  secrets  to  our  foes  : 
That  common  forms  M'ere  not  design'd 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind. 
"  Now,"  said  the  nymph,  **  to  let  yon  see 
My  actions  with  your  rules  agree ; 
That  I  can  vulgar  forms  despise. 
And  have  no  secrets  to  disguise : 
1  knew,  by  what  you  said  and  writ, 
How  dangerous  things  were  men  of  wit ; 
You  caution'd  me  against  their  charms, 
Bnt  never  gave  me  equal  arms; 
Vour  lessons  found  the  weakest  part, 
Aim'd  at  the  head,  hut  reach'd  the  heart.** 

Cadenus  felt  within  him  rise 
Shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  surprise. 
He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile 
Such  language  with  her  usual  style  : 
And  yet  her  words  were  so  expressed. 
He  could  not  hope  she  spoke  in  jest. 
His  thoughts  had  wholly  been  confio'd 
To  form  and  cultivate  her  mind. 
He  hardly  knew,  till  be  was  told, 
Whether  the  nymph  were  young  or  old  ; 
Had  met  her  in  a  public  place. 
Without  distinguishing  her  face  : 
Much  less  could  his  declining  age 
Vanessa's  eariiest  thoughts  engage ; 
And,  if  her  youth  indifference  met. 
His  person  must  contempt  beget : 
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Or,  grant  her  pfiaion  be  sboerd, 
How  shall  his  mnocence  be  clear  } 
Appearances  were  all  so  sU'Od^ 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong  ; 
Would  say^  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  tt>  flatter  and  seduce  : 
The  town  would  swear,  he  had  betray*d 
By  magic  spells  the  harmless  maid : 
And  every  beau  would  have  his  jokes, 
That  scholars  ifere  like  other  folks  ; 
And,  when  Platonic  flights  were  over. 
The  tutor  tum'd  a  mortal  lover  ! 
So  tender  of  the  young  and  feir ! 
It  showM  a  true  paternal  care— - 
Five  thousand  guineas  in  her  purse  ! 
The  doctor  might  have  fancy^d  worse— 

Hardly  at  length  he  silence  broke. 
And  fiiulter'd  every  word  he  vpdkt^ 
Interpreting  her  complaisance. 
Just  as  a  man  sans  consequence. 
She  rallied  well,  he  always  knew : 
Her  manner  now  was  something  new  ^ 
And  what  she  spoke  was  in  an  ah* 
As  serious  as  a  tragic  player. 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule 
Should  6x  upon  some  certain  rule. 
Which  feirly  hints  they  are  in  jest. 
Else  he  must  enter  his  protest : 
For,  let  a  man  be  ne^er  so  wise. 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  lies  ; 
A  science  which  he  never  taught. 
And,  to  be  free,  was  dearly  bought ; 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  light, 
Tis  just  what  coxcombs  call  a  bite. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  things  minute, 
Vanessa  finished  the  dispute, 
Brought  weighty  argumaots  to  prove 
That  reason  was  her  guide  in  love. 
She  thought  he  had  himself  describe. 
His  doctrines  when  she  first  irabibM : 
What  he  had  planted  now  was  grown  ; 
His  virtues  she  might  call  her  own  j 
As  he  approves,  as  he  dislikes, 
Xove  or  contempt  ber  fancy  strikes. 
Self-love,  in  nature  rooted  fast. 
Attends  us  first,  and  leaves  us  last : 
Why  she  likes  him,  admire  not  at  her  ; 
She  loves  herself,  and  that 's  the  matta*. 
How  was  her  tutor  wont  to  praise 
The  geniuses  of  ancient  days  ! 
(Those  authors  he  so  oft  had  oam'd, 
For  learning,  wit,  and  wisdom,  famM) 
Was  struck  with  love,  esteem,  and  awe, 
For  persons  whom  he  never  «aw. 
Suppose  Cademis  flounsh'd  then. 
He  must  adore  such  godlike  men. 
If  one  short  volume  could  comprise 
All  that  was  witty,  leam*d,  and  wise. 
How  would  it  be  esteemed  and  read, 
Although  the  writer  long  were  dead  I 
If  such  an  author  were  alive. 
How  all  would  for  his  friendship  strive^ 
And  come  in  orowds  to  see  his  ttce  ! 
And  this  she  takes  to  be  her  case. 
Cadenus  answers  every  end. 
The  hook,  the  author,  and  th«  friend  ; 
The  utmost  her  desires  will  reach. 
Is  but  to  learn  what  he  can  teaob : 
His  converse  is  a  system  fit 
Alone  to  fill  up  all  bar  wit  ^ 


While  every  pdtasion  of  her  mind 
In  him  is  center^  and  oonfti'd. 

Love  can  wiUi  speech  insphre  a  Biute^ 
And  taught  Vanessa  to  dispute. 
This  topic,  never  touched  before. 
Display 'd  her  eloquence  the  more : 
Her  knowledge,  with  such  pains  acquir'dj^ 
By  this  new  passion  grew  inspired ; 
Tlirotigh  this  she  made  all  objects  paas^ 
^liich  gave  a  tincture  o*er  the  mass ; 
As  ri\-er5,  though  they  bend  and  twinCit 
Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incline ; 
Or,  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Some  favourite  system  to  their  auod. 
In  every  point  to  make  it  fit. 
Will  force  all  nature  tot  submit. 

Cadenus,  who  could  i«e'er  suspecft 
His  lessons  would  have  such  effect. 
Or  be  so  artfully  apply'd. 
Insensibly  came  on  her  side. 
.  It  was  an  unforeseen  event ; 
Things  took  a  turn  he  never  vieant* 
Whoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prize. 
Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes : 
Each  girl,  when  pleased  with  what  is  taofbtj^ 
Will  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought 
When  Miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  set; 
A  blockhead,  with  mdodijous  voice. 
In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice  ^ 
And  oft'  the  dancing-master's  art 
Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  hearty 
In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight,   . 
The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by  't. 
Cadenus,  to  his  grief  and  shame, 
Could  scarce  oppose  Vane^ssa's  flame ; 
And,  though  her  arguments  were  strong,^ 
At  least  could  hardly  wish  them  wrong. 
Howe'er  it  came,  he  could  not  tell. 
But  sure  she  never  talk'd  so  well. 
His  pride  began  to  interpose ; 
Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaux ! 
So  bright  a  nymph  to  come  unsought  J 
Such  wonder  by  his  merit  wrought ! 
Tis  merit  must  with  her  pre\-ail ! 
He  never  knew  ber  judgment  fail ! 
She  noted  all  she  ever  read  1 
And  had  a  most  discerning  head  ! 

'Tis  an  old  maidm  in  the  schools. 
That  flattery  »s  the  food  of  fools. 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit 

So,  when  Cadenus  could  net  hide. 
He  chose  to  justify,  his  pride  ; 
Construing  the  passion  she  hadshowD» 
Much  to  her  praise,  more  to  his  owl 
Nature  in  him  had  merit  plac'd. 
In  her  a  most  judicious  taste. 
Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest. 
Ne'er  held  possession  of  his  breast; 
So  long  attending  at  the  gate, 
Disdain'd  to  enter  in  so  late. 
Love  why  do  we  one  passion  call. 
When  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all  ? 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sbai^  and  swiel^ 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
Where  pleasures  mix'd  with  pains  ^fpemt^ 
Sorrow  with  joy,  and  houe  with  ^ear  j. 
Wherein  his  dignity  and  age 
Forbid  Cadenus  to  engag;!^ 
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W  Inendslup,  in  ito  frifttest  ^e(gb|;, 

A  ^Qoituit,  ratkmal  delight. 

On  viitue^s  basis  fii'd  to  last. 

When  love  allaremente  long  are  past. 

Which  gently  warms,  but  cannot  bum, 

He  gladly  offers  in  ceUirn ; 

His  want  of  passion  will  redeem 

With  gratitude,  respect,  eitoem ;  > 

With  that  devotion  we  bestow, 

When  goddesses  appaar  below. 

While  thus  Cademis  entertains 
Vanessa  in  exalted  strains. 
The  aympb  in  sober  words  entreab 
A  truce  with  all  sublime  conceits : 
t'or  why  such  raptures,  flights,  and  fancies. 
To  her  who  durst  not  read  romances  ? 
In  lofty  style  to  make  replies, 
Which  he  had  taught  her  to  despise  ? 
But  when  her  tutor  will  affect 
Dev&tion,  duty,  and  respect, 
He  faiirly  abdicates  the  throne ; 
The  government  is  now  her  own  ; 
He  has  a  forfeiture  incurr'd ; 
She  vows  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
And  hopes  he  will  not  think  it  strange, 
If  both  should  riow  their  stations  Change. 
The  nymph  wall  ha¥e  her  turn  to  be 
The  tutor  ;  and  tbe  pupil,  be  : 
Tho^gh  she  already  can  discern 
Her  scholar  is  not  apt  to  learn  ; 
Or  wants  capacity  to  reach 
The  science  she  designs  to  teiicli : 
Wherein  his  g«nius  was  below 
The  skill  of  every  common  beau. 
Who,  though  he  cannot  spell,  ia  wise 
Enough  to  read  a  lady's  eyes, 
And  will  each  aocidaatal  glance 
Interpret  for  a  kind  advance. 

But  what  success  Vanessa  met, 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet 
Whether  the  n3miph,  to  please  her  swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  romantic  strain ; 
Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  act  with  less  seraphic  ends ; 
Or,  to  compound  the  business,  whether 
They  temper  love  and  books  together  j 
Must  never  to  mankind  be  tokl, 
Nor  shall  the  conscious  Muse  unfold. 

Meantime  the  mournful  quetn  of  love 
Led  but  a  weary  life  above. 
She  ventures  now  to  leave  the  skies, 
Orowm  by  Vanessa's  conduct  wise : 
For,  though  by  one  perverse  event 
Pallas  bad  croes'd  her  first  intent ; 
Though  her  design  was  out  obtainM  ; 
Yet  had  she  much  experience  galn'd. 
And  by  the  project  vainly  try'd, 
Cbuld  better  now  the  cause  decide. 
She  gave  due  notice,  that  both  parties, 
Coram  regina,  prux*  die  Mortis, 
Should  at  their  peril,  without  fail. 
Come  and  appear,  and  save  their  bail. 
All  met ;  and,  silence  thrice  proclaimed, 
One  lawyer  to  each  side  was  nara'd. 
Hie  judge  discover'd  in  her  face 
Resentments  for  her  late  disgraee  ; 
And,  full  of  anger,  shame,  and  grief, 
Directed  them  to  mind  tfafsir  brief, 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading ; 
^le'd  bufe  a  snauBoacy  proceeding. 


She  gathered  midet  eveiy  hea4 
The  sum  of  what  e^h  lawyer  laid, 
Gave  her  own  reasons  last,  and  then 
Decreed  the  cause  against  the  men. 

But,  in  a  weighty  case  like  thiSj 
To  show  she  did  not  judge  amiss. 
Which  evil  tongues  might  else  reporti 
She  made  a  speech  in  open  court. 
Wherein  she  grievouslv  complains, 
"  How  she  was  cheated  by  the  swams.; 
On  whose  petition  (bmnbly  showing,* 
That  women  were  not  worth  the  wooing^ 
And  that,  unless  the  nfix  would  mend* 
The  race  of  loven  soon  must  eod)r— 
She  was  at  Lord  knows  wliat  expense 
To  form  a  nymph  of  wit  and  sense, 
A  model  for  her  sex  design'd. 
Who  never  could  one  lover  find. 
She  saw  her  favour  was  misplaced ; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste ; 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face, 
They  were  a  stupid,  senseless  race  ; 
And,  were  she  to  begin  again. 
She  'd  study  to  reform  the  men  ; 
Or  add  some  grains  of  fflly  mere 
To  ttomen,  than  they  had  before. 
To  put  them  on  an  equal  foot ; 
And  this,  or  nothing  else,  would  do  *t* 
This  might  their  mutual  fiuicy  strike. 
Since  every  being  loves  its  like, 

**  But  now,  repeating  what  was  done, 
She  left  all  business  to  her  son ; 
She  puts  the  workl  hi  his  possesskMi, 
And  let  him  use  it  al  discretion." 

The  cryer  was  order'd  to  dismiss 
The  court,  so  made  his  last  0  yes ! 
The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait ; 
But«  rising  from  her  chair  of  state. 
Left  all  balow  at  six  and  seven, 
Hamcss'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  Heavoft* 


TO  LOVE  K 


In  all  I  wi^h,  how  happy  should  I  be. 

Thou  grand  deUider,  were  it  not  for  thee ! 

So  weak  thou  art,  that  fools  thy  power  despise ; 

And  yet  so  strong,  thou  triumph'st  o^er  the  wise.. 

Thy  traps  are  laid  with  such  peculiar  art, 

They  catch  the  cautious,  let  the  rask  depart. 

Most  nets  are  fill'd  by  want  of  thou^t  and  oarex 

But  too  much  thinking  brings  us  to  thy  saarej 

Where,  held  by  thee,  in  slavery  we  slay,  • 

And  throw  the  pleasing  part  of  life  away. 

But,  what  does  most  ray  indignation  move. 

Discretion !  thou  wert  ne'er  a  friend  to  love  : 

Thy  chief  delight  is  to  defeat  those  arts. 

By  which  he  kindles  mutual  flames  in  hearts  j 

While  the  blind  loitering  god  is  at  his  play, 

I'hou  steaPst  his  golden-pointed  darts  away ; 

Those  darts  which  never  fail ;  and  in  their  stead 

Convey*8t  malignant  arrows  tipt  with  lead : 

The  heedless  god,  suspecting  no  deceits, 

Shoots  on,  and  thinks  he  has  done  wondrous  fi»t8; 

But  the  poor  njrmph  who  feels  her  vitals  buo^ 

And  from  ber  shephecd  caa  find  no  return, 

1  Found  in  Miss  Vanhomris^'s  desk«  aftv  her 
death,  in  the  hand^writing  of  Dr.  Swift 
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lam^iits,  and  rages  at  the  power  divine, 
When,  curst  Discretion  !  all  the  fiiu^'t  was  thine : 
Cupid  and  Hymen  thou  hast  set  at  odds/ 
And  bred  such  feuds  between  those  kindred  gods. 
That  Venus  cannot  reconcile  her  sons  ; 
When  one  appears,  away  the  other  runs. 
The  former  scales,  wherein  he  us'd  to  poise 
Love  against  love,  and  equal  joys  with  joys, 
^re  now  fiU'd  up  with  avarice  and  pride, 
Where  titles,  power  and  ridhcs  still  subside. 
Then,  gentle  Venus,  to  thv  father  run, 
And  tell  hitfi  how  thy  children  are  undone ; 
t*repare  his  bolts  to  give  one  fatal  blow, 
Aod  strike  Discretion  to  the  shades  below. 


Ode  to  spRjt^G, 


nAir.,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Springs 
Who,  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  bring 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours. 
Balmy  bree/es,  fragrant  flowers ; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 
Nature's  faded  charms  renew. 

Vet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  ? 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gild 
Comes  frautjiit  with  sweets ;  no  more  the  rose 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows,    . 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene. 
And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene ; 
When,  unperceiv'd,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire : 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue. 
The  truths,  which  angels  might  have  sung. 
Divine,  imprest  their  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
(Dear  names  !)  in  one  idea  blend  ; 
Oh  !  still  conjoin'd,  your  incense  rise. 
And  waft  sweet  odours  to  the  skies  ! 


ODE  TO  WISDOyf, 

BY  THE  SAME. 


Oh,  Pallas!  I  invoke  thy  aid  I 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  a  wretched  maid, 

By  tender  love  deprest ;  ^ 

»Tis  just  that  thou  should'st  heal  the  smart 
Inflicted  by  thy  subtle  art, 

And  calm  my  troubled  breast 

No  random-shot  from  Cupid's  bow, 
But  by  thy  guidance,  soft  and  slow, 

It  sunk  within  my  heart ; 
Thus,  love  being  arm'idi  with  wisdom's  force. 
In  vain  I  try  to  stop  its  course, 

In  vain  repel  the  dart 

O  goddess  !  break  the  fatal  league  ; 
Let  love,  with  folly  and  intrigue, 

»  This  and  the  next  ode  have  been  ascribed  to  Va- 
cena. 


More  fit  aifsociatei  find ! 
And  thou  akme  within  my  breast^ 
O  !  deign  to  soothe  my  griefe  to  red. 

And  heal  my  tortur*d  mmd. 


^  REBUS. 


Kt    TAMBtflA. 


Cut  the  name  of  the  man  i  who  his  mistren  deny*a, 
And  let  the  first  of  it  be  only  apply'd 
To  join  with  the  prophet  *  who  David  did  chide ; 
Then  say  what  a  horse  is  that  runs  very  fiut  3; 
And  that  which  deserves  to  be  first  put  the  last ; 
Spell  all  then,  and  put  them  together,  to  find 
The  name  and  .the  virtues  of  him  I  design'd. 
Like  the  Patriarch  in  Egpyt,  be 's  vers*d  in  the  state; 
Like  the  Prophet  in  Jewry,  he 's  free  with  the  great; 
Like  a  racer  he  flies,  to  succour  with  speed 
When  his  friends  want  his  aid,  or  desert  is  in  need. 


TUB  dean's  answer. 

The  nymph  who  wrote  this  in  an  amorous  fit, 
I  cannot  but  envy  the  pride  of  her  wit. 
Which  thus  she  will  venture  profu^ly  to  throw 
On  so  mean  a  design,  and  a  subject  so  low. 
For  mean  's  her  design,  and  her  subject  as  mean, 
The  first  but  a  rebUs,  the  last  but  a  dean. 
A  dean's  but  a  parson  :  and  what  is  a  rebus  ? 
A  thing  never  known  to  the  Muses  or  Phcebus, 
The  corruption  of  verse  ;  for,- when  all  is  done. 
It  is  but  a  paraphrase  made  on  a  puju 
But  a  genius  like  her*s  no  subject  can  stifle,  ' 
It  shows  and  discovers  itself  through  a  trifle. 
By  reading  this  trifle,  I  quickly  began 
To  find  her  a  great  wit,  but  the  dean  a  small  man. 
Rich  ladies  will  furnish  their  garrets  with  stuff. 
Which  others  fur  mantuas  would  think  fine  enough : 
So  the  ivit  that  is  lavishly  thrown  away  here. 
Might  furnish  a  second-rate  poet  a  year. 
Thus  much  for  the  verse ;  we  proceed  to  the  next, 
Where  the  nymph  had  entirely  forsaken  her  text : 
Her  fine  panegyrics  are  quite  out  of  season. 
And  what  she  describes  to  t>e  metit  is  treason : 
The  changes  which  fiiction  has  made  in  the  state, 
Have  put  the  dean^s  politics  quite  out  of  date : 
Now  no  one  regards  what  he  utters  with  freedom. 
And,  should  he  write /Nzmp/^/e/s,  no  great  man  would 

read  'em; 
And  should  xianl  or  desert  stand  in  need  of  bis  aid. 
This  racer  would  prove  but  a  dull-founder*d^ad?. 


HORACE,  B.  IL  ODE  L 
PARAPHRASED. 

ADDRESSED  TO  RICHARD  STfiKLB,  ESQ.  1714. 

En  qui  promittit  cives.  iu*bem  sibi  curs, 
Imperium  fore,  &  Italiam,  &  delubra  deorum. 
Hor.  1  Sat  il  34. 

Dick,  thou  'rt  resolv'd,  as  I  am  told. 
Some  strange  arcana  to  unfold, 

»  Jo-seph.        2  Kathan,        *  Swift* 
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Andi  witb  the  Help  of  Buckley ^s  pen» 

To  vamp  the  fxx)d  old  cause  again, 

Which  thou  (such  Burnet's  shrewd  advice  is) 

Must  furbish  up,  and  nickname  Crisis. 

'l*hou  pompously  wilt  let  us  know 

What  all  the  world  knew  long  ago^^ 

(B*er  since  sir  William  Gore  was  mayot 

And  Harley  fiU*d  the  commons'  chair) 

That  we  a  German  prince  must  own 

When  Anne  fur  Heaven  resigns  her  throng 

But,  more  than  that,  thou  'It  keep  a  rout 

With — who  is  in — and  who  is  out ; 

Thou  'It  rail  devoutly  at  the  peace. 

And  all  its  secret  cAutes  trace. 

The  bucket'pidy  'twiict  Whigs  and  Tories, 

Their  ups  and  downs,  with  fifty  stories 

Of  trickt  the  lord  of  Oxford  knows. 

And  errcKirs  of  dur  pleiiipoes. 

Thdii  'It  tell  of  leagues  among  the  great, 

Poriending  ruin  to  our  state ; 

And  of  that  dreadful  coup  (Pt'clat, 

Which  has  afforded  thee  much  chat. 

The  queen,  forsooth,  {despotic)  gave 

Twelve  coronets  without  thy  leave ! 

A  breach  of  liberty,  'tis  own'd. 

For  which  ni  heads  have  yet  aton'd  ! 

Believe  me,  what  thou  'st  undertaken 

May  bridg  in  jeopardy  thy  bacon ; 

For  madmen,  children,  wits,  and  fools, 

Should  never  meddle  with  edg*d  tools. 

But,  since  thou  'rt  got  into  the  tire. 

And  canst  not  easily  retire. 

Thou  must  no  longer  deal  in  farce. 

Nor  pump  to  cobble  wicked  verse ; 

Until  thou  shalt  have  eas'd  thy  consciend^, 

Of  spleen,  of  politics,  and  nonsense  ; 

And,  when  thou  'st  bid  adieu  to  cares. 

And  settled  Europe's  grand  affairs, 

'twill  then,  perhaps,  be  worth  thy  while 

For  Drury-lane  to  shape  thy  stile  : 

"  To  make  a  pair  of  jolly  fellows. 

The  son  and  father  join,  to  tell  us 

How  sons  may  safely  disobey, 

And  fathers  never  should  say  nay; 

By  which  wise  conduct  they  grow  friends 

At  last — and  so  the  story  ends  *." 

When  first  I  knew  thee,  Dick,  thou  wert 
Renown'd  for  skill  in  Faustus'  art  ^, 
Which  made  thy  closet  much  frequented 
By  buxom  lasses — some  repented 
Their  luckless  choice  of  husbands—others, 
Impatient  to  be  like  their  mothers, 
Keceiv'd  from  thee  profound  directions 
How  best  to  settle  their  affections. 
Thus  thoU,  a  friend  to  the  distress'd. 
Didst  iu  thy  calling  do  thy  best 

But  now  the  senate  (if  things  kit. 
And  thou  at  Stockbritlge  wert  not  bit) 
Must  feel  thy  eloquence  and  fire, 
Approve  thy  schemes,  thy  wit  admire^ 
Thee  with  immortal  honours  crown, 
Whilst,  patriot-like,  thou  'It  stioit  and  frown. 

'  This  is  said  to  be  a  plot  of  a  comedy  with 
which  Mr.  Steele  has  long  threatened  the  town. 
Swift. — In  some  particulars  it  would  apply  to  The 
Conscious  Lovers. 

2  There  were  some  tolerable  grounds  for  this  ro- 
flection.  Mr.  Steele  had  actually  a  laboratory  at 
^upfar. 


What  though  by  enemies  'tis  mui. 
The  laurel  which  adorns  thy  head. 
Must  one  day  come  in  competition 
By  virtue  of*  some  sly  petition : 
Yet  mum  for  that ;  hope  still  the  best. 
Nor  let  such  cares  disturb  thy  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  thee  loud  as  trumpet. 
As  bag-pipe  shrill,  or  oyster-strumpet  j 
Methinks  1  see  thee,  spruce  and  fine. 
With  coat  en1br<)idef  *d  richly  shine; 
And  dazzle  all  the  idol-faces 
As  through  the  hall  thy  worship  paces ; 
(Thotigh  this  I  speak  but  at  a  venture. 
Supposing  thou  hast  tick  with  Hunter) 
Methinks  [  see  a  black-guard  rout 
Attend  thy  coach,  and  hear  them  shout  •  ' 
In  apprototion  of  thy  tongue. 
Which  (in  their  style)  is  purely  hung. 
Now  1  now  yoii  carry  all  before  you  ! 
Nor  dares  bne  Jacobite  Or  Torjr 
Pretend  to  answer  one  syl — ^lable, 
Except  the  ndatchleis  hero  Abel  \ 
What  though  her  highness  and  her  spouse 
In  Antwerp  *  keep  a  frugal  house, 
Yet  not  forgetful  of  a  friend. 
They  'II  soon  enable  thee  to  spend. 
If  to  Macartney  ^  thou  will  toast. 
And  to  his  ptous  patron^s  ghOst, 
Now  manfully  thOu  Mt  run  a  tilt 
**  Oil  pop«,  for  all  the  blood  they  'vfe  spitt. 
For  massacres,  and  racks,  and  flames. 
For  lands  enrich*d  by  crimson  streams. 
For  inquisitions  taught  by  Spain, 
Of  which  the  Christian  world  complain." 

Dick,  we  agree — all's  true  thou  'st  said. 
As  that  my  Muse  is  yet  a  maid. 
But,  if  I  may  with  freedom  talk, 
All  this  is  foreign  to  thy  walk  : 
Thy  genius  has  perhaps  a  knack 
At  trudging  in  a  beaten  track, 
But  is  for  stale  affairs  as  lit, 
As  mine  for  politics  and  wit; 
Then  let  us  both  in  time  gtoW  wise. 
Nor  higher  than  our  talents  rise; 
To  some  suug  cellar  let  's  repair 
From  duns  and  debts,  and  dmwn  our  care  j 
Now  quaff  of  honest  ale  a  quart, 
Now  venture  at  a  pint  of  port. 
With  which  inspired,  we  'II  club  each  n'ght 
5?ome  tefider  sonnet  to  indite, 
And  with  Tom  D'Urfey,  Philips,  Dennis, 
Immortaliaee  our  Dolls  and  Jennevs. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.  BP,  V, 

»OHN  PF.NNIS  THR  SHELIERINC  POET's  tN^ITATICH 
TO  RICHARD  STEFLE.THE  SRCI.UDED  I' ARTY- WRITER, 
AND  MEMBER,  TO  COME  AND  LIVE  WITH  HIM  IN  THE 
MINT.    17U  '. 

FIT  TO  BE  BOUND  UP  WITH  THE  CRISIS. 

If  thou  canst  lay  aside  a  spendthrift's  air, 
And  condescend  to  tfeed  on  homely  fare, 

3  Abel  Roper. 

<  Where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  then  resided. 

*  General  Macartney,  who  killed  duke  Hamilton. 

^  This  and  the  preceding  poem  are  printed  from 

copies  in  the  Lambeth  library,  K.  1,2,  29,  30.  4w. 
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Such  as  we  mlotttf ,  •with  m^awtf  vi4tor'4. 
Wilt,  in  defiance  «f  the  law,  i^brd  .• 
Quit  thy  patrols 'With  Toby's  ChnBUam^boK, 
And  come  to  me  at  the  Two  Pightiag  Cocks ; 
Since  printing  by  subscription  now  is  grown, 
'i'iie  stalest,  idlest  oheat  about  the  town ; 
And  ev'n  CAiarles  Gildon,  who,  a  papist  bred, 
|Ias  an  alarm  c^nst  that  wofiihip  spreikl, 
Is  practising  those  beaten  paths  of  oruisii^, 
And  for  new  levies  on  proposals  musing. 

*Tis  true,  that  Bloomsbury-square's  a  noble  place : 
But  what  are  lofty  buildings  in  thy  case  ? 
What  '8«  fine  house  embellished  to  profusion. 
Where  shotilder-dabbers  are  in  execution  ? 
Or  whence  its  timorous  tenant  seldom  sallies, 
but  apprehensive  of  insulting  hailiffii  ? 
This  once  be  mindful  of  a  friends  advice^ 
And  cease  to  b^  impruvidently  nice ; 
Exchange  the  prospects  that  delude  thy  Sight, 
From  Highgate*s  steep  ascent,  and  Hampstead*s 

height. 
With  verdant  scenes,  that,  from  St  George's  field. 
More  ducahle  and  safe  enjoyments  yield. 

Here  I,  ev'n  I,  that  ne'er  till  now  could  find 
Ease  to  my  tn^ubled  and  suspicious  mind. 
But  ever  was  with  jealousies  possess'd. 
Am  in  a  state  of  imiolence  and  rest ; 
Fearful  no  more  of  Frenchmen  in  disguise, 
Kor  looking  upon  strangers  as  on  spies. 
But  quite  divested  of  my  former  spleen, 
Am  unpro%'Dk'd  without  and  calm. within  : 
And  here  I  '11  wAit  thy  coming,  till  the  Sun 
Shall  its  diurnal  course  completely  run. 
Tliink  not  that  thou  of  sturdy  butt  shalt  fail : 
My  land^oid's  cellar  's  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale. 
With  every  sort  of  malt  that  Js  in  use, 
And  every  county's  generous  produce. 
The  ready  (for  here  Christian  faith  is  sick. 
Which  makes  us  seldom  trespass  upon  tick) 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out. 
Whether  we  ask  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout. 
For  n<eed  or  cider,  or,  with  daintier  fed, 
Rhag  for  a  fiask  or  two  of  white  or  red. 
Such  as  the  drawer  will  not  fail  to  swear 
Was  drunk  by  PiUungton  when  third  time  mayor. 
That  name,  methinks,  so  popularly  known 
For  opposition  to  the  church  and  crown. 
Might  make  the  I.usitanian  grape  to  pass, 
Aud  almost  gi^'e  a  sanction  to  the  glass ; 
Especially  with  thee,  whose  hasty  zeal 
Against  the  hite  rejected  commerce-bill 
Made  thee  rise  up,  like  an  aud^ious  elf. 
To  do  the  speaker  honour^  not  thyself. 

But,  if  thou  soar*st  above  the  common  prices, 
^y  virtue  of  subscription  to  thy  Crisis, 
And  nothing  can  go  down  with  thee,  but  wines 
JPress'd  fi'om  Burgundian  and  Campanian  vines. 
Bid  them  be  brought}  for,  though  I  hauihe  French, 
I  Im'e  their  liquors,  as  thou  lov'st  a  wench  ; 
Else  thou  must  humble  thy  expensive  taste. 
And,  with  us,  hold  contentment  for  a  feast. 

The  fire's  already  lighted  ;  and  the  maid 
Has  a  clean  cloth  upon  the  table  laid. 
Who  never  on  a  Saturday  had  struck. 
But  for  thy  entertainment,  up  a  buck. 
Think  of  this  act  of  ^ace,  which  by  your  leave 
Susan  would  not  have  done  on  Easter  eve. 
Had  she  no*  ween  infor mM  over  and  over, 
.Twas  for  Ih'  ingenious  author  of  The  Lover^ 


Cease  therefore  to  {lijiiai  A^MTiridi  ^A 
Which  is  no  more  than  making  sandy  oopes. 
And  quit  the  vam  pursuit  of  loud  appiame. 
That  must  bewilder  thee  in  footknl's  caose. 
Pry'thee  what  is^t  to  thee  who  guides  the  state } 
Why  Dunk'u-k's  demolition  is  so  late  ? 
Or  why  her  majesty  thinks  fit  to  cease 
The  dinof  war,  and  bush  the  world  to  peace) 
The  clergy  too,  without  thy  aid,  can  tell 
What  texts  to  choose,  and  on  what  topics  dwell ; 
And,  uninstructed  hy  thy  babbling,  teach 
Their  flocks  celestial  happhiess  to  reach. 
Rather  let  such  poor  souls  as  you  and  I 
Say  that  the  holydays  are  <lrawing  nigh. 
And  that  tomorrow's  snn  begins  the  week. 
Which  will  abound  with  stoit  of  ale  and  cake, 
With  hams  of  bacon,  and  with  powder'd  beef, 
StufTd  to  give  field-itinerants  nelie£ 

Then  I,  who  have  within  these  precincts  kept^ 
And  ne'dr  beyond  the  Chimney-sweep^  stept. 
Will  take  a  loose,  and  venture  to  be  seen. 
Since  'twill  be  Sunday,  upon  Shaaks't  green; 
There,  with  erected  looks  and  phrase  sublime, 
To  talk  of  unity  of  place  and  time. 
And  with  much  malice,  mix'd  with  little  satiie^ 
Explode  the  wits  on  t'other  side  o*th'  water. 

Why  has  my  lord  Goddlphin's  special  graotf 
Invested  me  with  a  queen's-waiter's  place, 
If  I,  debarr'd  of  festival  delights. 
Am  not  aliow'd  to  spend  the  perquisites? 
He  's  but  a  short  remove  from  being  load^ 
Who  at  a  time  of  jubilee  is  sad  | 
And,  like  a  griping  usurer,  does  spare 
His  money  to  be  squander'd  by  his  bdr  ; 
Flutter'd  away  in  liveries  and  in  coaches. 
And  washy  sorts  of  feminine  ddmuobes. 
As  for  my  part,  whate'er  the  world  may  thinki 
I  'II  bid  adieu  to  gravity  and  drink; 
And  though  I  can't  put  off  a  woeful  mien, 
Will  be  all  mirth  and  cheerfuhiess  within : 
As,  in  despight  of  a  censoriotis  race, 
I  most  incontinently  suck  my  face. 
What  mighty  projects  does  not  he  design, 
VVliose  stomach  flows,  and  bcain  turns  loond  witll 

wine? 
Wme,  powerful  wine,  can  thaw  the  frozen  oit. 
And  fashion  him  to  humour  and  to  wit; 
Makes  even  S****  to  disclose  his  art. 
By  racking  every  secret  firom  hit  heut. 
As  he  flings  off  tlie  statesman's  sly  disguise. 
To  name  the  cuckold's  wife  with  whom  he  lies. 
Ev'n  Sarum,  when  he  quaffs  it  stead  of  tea. 
Fancies  himself  in  Canterbury^  see; 
And  S******,  when  he  carousing  reels. 
Imagines  that  he  has  ret^aiu'd  the  seab : 
W******,  by  virtue  of  its  juice,  can  fight, 
And  Stanhope  of  commissioners  make  light. 
Wine  gives  lord  William  aptitude  of  parts. 
And  swells  him  with  his  familjr's  deserts : 
Whom  can  it  not  nuike  eloquent  of  speech  I 
Whom  in  extremest  poverty  not  rich? 
Since,  by  the  means  of  the  prevailing  grape, 
Xli****n  can  Lechmere-s  warmth  not  only  apc^ 
But,  half-seas  o'er«  by  its  inspiring  boon&ies. 
Can  qualify  himself  in  several  counties. 
What  I  have  promis'd,  thou  mayst  rest  itfiitM, 
Shall  faithfully  and  gladly  be  pracur^d. 
Nay,  1  'm  already  better  than  my  wnfd. 
New  plates  and  luuyeaadonLthaiovialiKMiidf 
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And,  lest  tbM«ttfiehr sight  shotildfltmadiewifyfi^eg, 
The  girl  has  soower'iitlie  pots,  and  wash'd  the  gfaimei, 
Ta'en  care  so  excen^nitiy  wel)  to  cleMi  *ein, 
That  thou  mayst  Me  thine  own  dear  pictaref  M  'om. 

Moreover,  due  provision  has  been  made. 
That  conversation  nrnf  not  be  betray'd ; 
I  have  no  company  but  what  is  proper 
To  sit  with  the  most  flagrant  Whig  at  supper. 
There  's  not  a  man  among  them  but  must  please. 
Since  they  're  as  Uke  each  other  as  are  peas. 
Toland  and  Hare  have  jointly  sent  me  word, 
They  Ml  come ;  and  Kenoet  thinks  to  make  a  third, 
Provided  he  'as  no  other  invitation, 
From  men  of  greater  quality  and  station. 
Room  will  for  Oldmixon  and  J—s  be  left ; 
But  their  discourse;:  smell  too  much  of  theft : 
There  would  be  no  abiding  in  the  room, 
Should  two  such  ignorant  pretenders  come. 
However,  by  this  trusty  .bearer  write, 
If  I  should  any  other  scabs  invite  ; 
Though  if  I  may  my  serious  judgment  give, 
1  *m  wholly  for  king  Charles's  number  five  : 
That  was  the  stint  in  which  that  monarch  fix*d, 
Wlio  would  Bbt  be  with  noisiness  perplex'd : 
And  that,  if  thou  'It  agree  to  think  it  best, 
Shall  be  our  tale  of  heads,  without  one  other  guest. 

1  Ve  nothing  more,  now  this  is  said,  to  say, 
Biit  to  rtqnest  thou  'It  instantiy  away, 
And  leave  the  duties  of  thy  present  post. 
To  some  well-skilld  retainer  to  a  host; 
Doubtless  he  'II  carefully  thy  place  supply. 
And  o'er  his  grace's  horses  have  an  eye,         [once. 
While  thou,who'8t  slunk  through  postern  more  than 
Oost  by  that  means  avoid  a  crowd  of  duns. 
And,  crossing  o'er  the  Thames  at  Temple -stairs, 
Leav'st  Philips  with  good  words  to  cheat  their  ears. 


TO  LORD  HARLEY, 

ON  HIS  marhiace,  1713* 

Among  the  numbers  who  employ 
Their  tongues  and  pens  to  give  you  joy. 
Dear  Harley !  generous  youth,  admit 
What  friendship  dictates  more  than  wit. 

Forgive  me,  when  I  fondly  thought 
(By  frequent  observations  taught) 
A  spirit  so  inform'd  as  yours 
Could  never  prosper  in  amours. 
The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 
With  all  acquired  and  natural  parts. 
Whose  harp  could  savage  beasts  enchant. 
Was  an  unfortunate  gallant 
Had  Bacchus  after  Daphne  reel'd, 
The  nymph  had  soon  been  brought  to  yield  i 
Or,  had  embroidcr'd  Mars  pursued, 
The  nymph  would  ne'er  have  l)ecn  a  prude. 
Ten  thousand  footsteps,  full  in  view, 
Mark  out  the  way  where  Daphne  flew : 
For  such  is  all  the  sex's  flight, 
They  fly  from  leamhig,  wit,  and  light : 
They  fly,  and  none  can  overtake 
But  some  gay  coxcon^b,  or  a  rftke. 

How  then,  dear  Harley,  could  I  guess 
That  you  should  meet,  in  loVe,  success  ? 
For,  if  those  antient  tales  be  true> 
Phoebus  was  beautiful  as  you : 

VOL    XI. 


Yet  Daphne  never  slacked  h^  pftce. 
For  wit  and  learning  spoU'd  his  lace. 
And,  since  the  same  resemblance  held 
In  gifts  wherein  you  both  eicceli'd, 
I  fancy 'd  every  nymph  would  run 
From  j'ou,  as  from  Latona's  son. 

Tlien  where,  said  I,  shaK  Harley  Mt 
A  virgin  of  superior  mind. 
With  wit  and  virtue  to  discover,* 
And  pay  the  merit  of  her  Ibver  }  ' 

This  character  shall  Ca'endish  olasioy' 
Bom  to  retrieve  her  sex's  fame. 
The  chief  among  the  glittering  crtxwd^ 
Of  titles,  birth,  and  fortune  proud, 
(As  fofjis  are  insolent  and  vain) 
Madly  aspir'd  to  wear  her  chain  t 
But  Pallas,  guardian  of  the  maid. 
Descending  to  her  charge's  aid, 
Held  out  Medusa's  snaky  locks. 
Which  stupify'd  them  all  to  stocks 
The  nymph  with  indignation  view'd 
Tlie  dull,  the  noisy,  and  the  lewd : 
For  Pallas,  with  celestial  light. 
Had  purify 'd  her  mortal  sight ; 
Show'd  her  the  virtues  all  combinM, 
Fresh  blooming,  in  young  Harley's  Kiiiid. 

Terrestrial  njnnphs,  by  former  arts. 
Display  their  various'  nets  for  hearts : 
Tlieir  looks  are  all  by  method  set, 
When  to  be  prude,  and  when  coquette  ; 
Yet,  wanting  skill  and  power  to  chuse. 
Their  only  pride  is  to  refuse. 
But,  when  a  goddess  would  bcstoW 
Her  love  on  some  bright  youth  below. 
Round  all  the  i'arth  she  casts  her  eye^  j 
And  then,  descending  from  the  skies. 
Makes  choice  of  him  she  fancies  best. 
And  bids  the  ravish'd  youth  be  bless'd. 

Thus  the  bright  empress  of  the  mom 
Chose,  for  her  spouse,  a  mortal  bom ; 
The  goddess  made  advances  first ; 
Else  what  aspiring  hero  durst  ? 
Though,  like  a  virgin  of  fifteen. 
She  blushes  when  by  mortals  seen; 
Still  blushes,  and  with  speed  retires. 
When  Sol  pursues  her  with  his  fires. 

Diana  thus,  Heaven's  chastest  queen. 
Struck  with  Endymion's  graceful  mien« 
Down  from  her  silver  chariot  came. 
And  to  the  shepherd  own'd  her  flame. 

Thus  Ca'endish,  as  Aurora  bright. 
And  chaster  than  the  queen  of  Night, 
Descended  from  her  sphere  to  find 
A  mortal  of  superior  kind. 


IN  SICKNESS. 


wurrrfiN  in  irbland,  October,  1714. 

Tis  tme — then  why  should  I  repine 
To  see  my  life  so  fak  decline  ? 
But  why  obscurely  here  alone. 
Where  am  1  neither  lov'd  nor  knox^ri  T 
My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn  ; 
My  life  is  here  no  soul's  concern: 
And'  those  with  whom  I  now  convene. 
Without  a  tear  will  tend  my  hearse. 
D  n 
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RemovM  firom  kind  ArhnQmot's  aid, 
Who  Imofws  his  art,  but  not  his  trade,. 
Preferring  his  regard  for  me 
Before  his  credit  or  his  fee. 
Some  formal  visits,  looks,  ancf  words. 
What  mere  humanity  affnds, 
I  meet  peitiiqps  from  three  or  four. 
From  whom  I  once  expected  more : 
Which  those  who  tend  the  sick  for  pay 
Can  act  as  decently  as  they. 
Bat  waeMiggytWiifar  friend 
lb  hd^  at  my  approaching  en^. 
My  life  ik  now  a  burden  grown 
To  others,  ere  it  be  my  own. 

Ye  formal  weepers  for  the  sick. 
Id  yov  lait  offices  be  ouick ; 
AadspMeiy  rfMiiit  friends  the  grief^ 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


To  hear,  yet  gnne  me  no  lebef ; 
Expir'd  to-day,  intomVd  tomorrow. 
When  known,  wiH  saye  a  double  sorrow. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  BITCHES. 

WtnTBN  IN  TH«  YIAE  1715. 
ON  AH  ATTEMPT  TO  tIPEAL  THE  TEST  ACT. 

A  BITCH  that  was  full  pregnant  grown. 
By  all  the  dogs  and  curs  in  town. 
Finding  her  ripen'd  time  was  come. 
Her  litter  teeming  from  her  womb, 
Went  here  and  there,  and  every  where. 
To  find  an  easy  place  to  lay-her. 

At  length  to  Music^s  house  *  she  came. 
And  b<^*d  like  one  both  blind  and  lame  -, 
**  My  only  friend,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
"  You  see  'tis  mere  necessity 
Hath  sent  me  to  your  house  to  whelp; 
I  ni  die,  if  you  deny  your  help." 

With  fewning  whine,  and  ruerul  tone, 
With  artful  sigh  and  feigned  gnian, 
With  couchant  cringe,  and  flattering  tale, 
Smooth  Bawty  ^  did  so  far  prevail. 
That  Music  gave  her  leave  to  litter : 
But  marb  what  followed — faith !  she  bit  her. 

Whole  baskets  full  of  bits  and  scraps. 
And  broth  enough  to  fill  her  paps ; 
For,  well  she  knew,  her  numerous  brood. 
For  want  of  milk,  would  suck  her  blood. 

But  when  she  thous^ht  her  pains  were  done. 
And  now  'twaS  hieh  time  to  be  gone  ,• 
•n  civil  terms,— '*  My  friend,"  says  she, 


i 


*  My  house  you  *ve  had  on  courtc^ ; 
And  now  I  earnestly  desire, 
That  you  would  with  your  cubs  retire : 
For,  should  you  stay  but  one  week  longer, 
I  shall  be  starved  with  cold  and  hunger.'* 

The  guest  reply'd— "  My  friend,  your  leava 
I  must  a  little  longer  cnve ; 
Stay  till  my  tender  cubs  can  find 
Their  way— for  now,^  you  see,  they  're  blind ; 
But,  when  we  've  gather'd  strength,  I  swear. 
We  '11  to  our  bam  again  repair," 

'"  The  church  of  England. 

9  A  •)i(0tch4W(na  for  a  bitch ;  alluding  to  the  kirk- 


ThetimepM6*doa;  aodlCmic 
Her  kennel  once  again  to  claim ; 
But  Bawty,  loat  to  shame  and  honoor. 
Set  all  her  cubs  at  once  upon  her ; 
Made  her  retire,  and  qnit  her  right. 
And  loudly  cry'd— "  A  bite !  a  bite !" 

THE  MOtAL. 

Thus  did  the  Oreciao  wooden  hone 
Conceal  a  fatal  armed  force : 
No  sooner  brought  within  the  walls. 
But  Uium  's  lost,  and  Priam  frdli. 


HORACE,  BOOK  lU.  ODE  IL 

TO  THE  BAEL  OF  OXFOED,  LATE 
LOED  TEEASVEEB. 

SENT  TO  HIM  WHEN  IN  THE  TOWEE,  16  IT* 

How  blest  is  he  who  for  his  oomitry  dies. 
Since  Death  pursues  the  coward  as  be  flieB  ! 
The  youth  In  vain  would  fly  from  frite's  attack. 
With  trembling  knees  and  terrour  at  fak  back ; 
Though  fear  should  lend  him  pmkms  like  tbe  wind. 
Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behhid. 

Virtue  repuls'd,  yet  knows  nut  to  lephie. 
But  shall  with  unattainted  honour  shine ; 
Nor  stoops  to  take  the  staf^,  nor  bys  it  damo^ 
Just  as  the  rabble  please  to  smile  or  frown. 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  favourites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky ; 
Where  Jove  a  seat  among  the  gods  wUl  give 
To  those  who  die  for  meriting  to  live. 

Next,  faithful  silence  hath  a  sure  reward  ; 
Within  our  breast  be  every  secret  barr'd ! 
He  who  betrays  his  friend,  shall  never  be 
Under  one  roof,  or  in  one  ship,  with  me. 
For  who  with  traitors  would  his  safety  trust. 
Lest,  with  the  wicked,  Heaven  involve  the  just } 
And,  though  the  villain  'scape  awhile,  be  feels 
Slow  vengeance.  Like  a  blood-hound,  at  his  1 


PHYLLIS  ; 

OE, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  LOVE» 

1716. 

Desponoing  Phyllis  was  endued 

With  every  talent  of  a  prude : 

She  trembled  when  a  man  drew  near  { 

Salute  her,  and  she  tum'd  her  ear  ; 

If  o'er  against  her  you  were  plac'd. 

She  durst  not  look  above  your  waist : 

She  'd  rather  take  you  to  her  bed. 

Than  let  you  see  her  dress  her  head ; 

In  church  you  hear  her,  through  thexrawd^ 

Ri*peat  the  absolution  loud : 

^  The  ensign  of  the  lord  trpasorer's  office. 
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la  church,  tecore  behind  her  fao. 
She  dant  behold  that  moDSter  man ; 
There  practi8*d  h^  to  place  her  head, 
And  bit  her  lips  to  make  them  red; 
Or,  on  tiie  mat  devoutly  kneeling. 
Would  lift  her  eyes  up  to  the  deling. 
And  heave  her  bosom  unaware, 
For  neighbouring  beaux  to  see  it  bare. 

At  length  a  lucky  lover  came. 
And  found  admittance  to  the  dame. 
Suppose  all  parties  now  agreed. 
The  writings  drawn,  the  lawyer  f<ee*d. 
The  vicar  and  the  ring  be^>oke : 
Guess,  how  could  such  a  match  be  broke  ? 
See  then  what  mortals  place  their  bliss  in  ! 
Next  mom  betimes  the  bride  was  missing : 
The  mother  scream'd,  the  fiither  chid ; 
Where  can  this  idle  wench  be  hid  ? 
No  news  of  Phyl !  the  bridegroom  came. 
And  thought  his  bride  had  skulk'd  for  shame ; 
Because  her  father  us»d  to  say. 
The  girl  had  such  a  batf^ful  way  ! 

Now  John  the  butler  must  be  sent 
To  learn  the  road  that  Phyllis  went 
The  groom  was  wished  to  raddle  Crop; 
For  John  must  neither  light  nor  stop. 
But  find  her,  wheresoe'er  she  fled, 
And  bring  her  back,  alive  or  dead« 

See  here  again  the  devjl  to  do ! 
For  truly  John  was  missing  too : 
TTie  horse  and  pillion  both  were  gone  ! 
Phyllis,  it  seems,  was  fled  with  John. 

Old  Madam,  who  went  up  to  find 
What  papers  Phyl  had  left  behind, 
A  letter  on  the  toilet  sees, 
To  my  much  honoured  father — those — 
{'Tis  always  done,  romances  tell  us, 
^Vhen  daughters  nin  away  witli  fellows) 
FilPd  with  the  choicest  commoii-plaoe?. 
By  others  us*d  in  the  like  cases. 
*•  That  loiif^  ago  sl  forth  nc  teller 
Exactly  said  what  now  l)efel  her; 
And  in  a  (jlass  had  made  her  see 
A  serving-men  of  Ion:  degree. 
it  was  her  fate,  must  be  fbririvon  ; 
For  mar r'la lies  tcere  made  in  hi'nve/}  : 
His  pardon  bejaM  :   Imt,  to  he  plain, 
She'd  do  V,  if'izcere  to  do  n<jti'ni  : 
ThankM  God,  'twas  ne'thur  Jt  r  ne  nur  sin  ; 
For  John  was  come  ttf  honcxf  Li't. 
Ix)ve  never  thinks  of  rn-li  au'l  pour  : 
She  \l  bi'^  Ik  I  tn  John  from  duvr  lo  do-jr. 
Forgive  her,  if  it  h*i  m  crime; 
She  'II  never  do't  another  ti'm; 
She  ne'er  before  in  all  her  life 
Once  disobey 'd  him,  maid  not  x-:ifc. 
One  arpinnent  ^he  «cummM  up  all  in, 
7>ie  thin^i  Xk:ivi  done,  and  pmt  lecallinir  ; 
And  therefore  hop'd  she  should  recover 
His  favour,  when  his  p/issinn  ^s  oicr. 
.She  valued  not  what  others  thou«^ht  her. 
And  was — his  most  obedient  dan^hter.'** 

Fair  maidens,  all  attend  the  Mas*-, 
Who  now  the  wandering  pair  pursues  : 
Away  they  rode  in  homely  sort. 
Their  journey  long,  their  money  short ; 
The  loving  couple  well  bemir'd  ; 
The  horse  and  both  the  riders  tir'd  : 


Their  victuals  bad,  their  lodging  worse  ; 
Phyl  cry'd,  aod  John  began  to  curse : 
Phyl  wish'd  that  she  had  strain'd  a  limb. 
When  first  she  ventured  out  with  him, 
John  wish*d  that  he  had  broke  a  leg. 
When  first  for  her  he  quitted  Peg. 

But  what  adventures  more  befel  them. 
The  Muse  hath  now  no  time  to  tell  them. 
How  Johnny  wheedled,  threatened,  fawn'd, 
Tdl  Phyllis  all  her  trinkets  pawned : 
How  oft'  she  broke  her  marriage  vows  , 
In  kindness  to  maintain  her  spouse. 
Till  swains  unwholesome  spoiPd  the  trade  ; 
For  now  the  suigeons  must  be  paid. 
To  whom  those  perquisites  are  gone, 
in  Christian  justice  due  to  John. 

When  food  and  raiment  now  grew  scarce. 
Fate  put  a  period  to  the  fiirce. 
And  with  exact  poetic  justice ; 
for  John  was  landlord,  Phyllis  hostess ; 
They  kept,  at  Staines,  the  Old  Blue  Boar, 
Are  cat  and  dog,  and  rogue  and  whore. 


AD   AMICUM   ERUDITTJIC 

THOMAM  SHERIDAN, 

1717. 

Delici.b  Sheridan  Miisarura,  dulcis  amice. 
Si  tibi  propitius  Permessi  ad  flumen  Apollo 
Occurrat,  seu  te  mimum  convivia  rident, 
^uivocosque  sales  spargis,  seu  ludere  versu 
Malles ;  die,  Sheridan,  quisnam  fuit  ille  deonim, 
Quas  melior  natura  orto  tibi  tradidit  artem 
Rimandi  gentum  pueronim,  atque  ima  cerebri 
Scrutandi  ?  Tibi  nascent!  ad  cui'.ahida  Pallas 
Astitit ;  &  dixit,  mentis  praesasra  futune, 
Heu,  puer  infelix !  nostra  sub  sidcre  natus ; 
Nam  tu  pectus  eris  sine  corpora,  coiporis  umbra ; 
Sed  levitate  umbra m  suj>erabis,  voce  (Mcadani : 
Musca  femur,  palmas  tibi  mus  dedit,  ardea  crura. 
Corpore  sed  tenui  tibi  quod  natura  negavit. 
Hoc  animi  dotes  supplebunt;  teque  docente. 
Nee  loni»\im  tempus,  surj^et  tibi  docta  inventus, 
Artibus;  igrei^iis  animas  instnicta  novellas, 
(irex  hiiic  Paionius  venit,  ccoe,  salutifer  orbi. 
Ast,  illi  caiisas  orant ;  his  insula  visa  est 
Divinam  capili  nodo  constringere  mitram. 

Natalis  te  horce  non  fallunt  si^ua,  sed  usque 
Toiiscins,  expedias  puero  seu  lauis  Apollo 
Nu«>eenti  arrisit ;  sive  ilium  fri^lus  horror 
Satiirni  premit,  ant  septem  inrt  ivere  triones. 

(^uin  tu  altt^  penitusque  ktentia  semina  cemis,  ^ 
Onai'que  diu  (►btundendo  olim  sub  luminis  auras 
Hrnmpent,  promisj  quo  ritu  saipd  puella 
Sub  cinere  hesterno  sopitos  siiscitat  itjnes. 

Te  dominum  agnoscit  qur>ouij«]uesub  aero  natus; 
Quos  inrluli^entis  nimium  cubtolia  nintris 
Pessuuilat  :   nam  siepi^  vides  in  stip«te  matrom. 

Aureus  at  ramus,  venerand  e  dona  Sybiike, 
.'Ene;r  scnles  tantiim  pattfecit  Avemus  ; 
Sa'j)e  puer  tua  (]uem  trti^fit  st  mel  aurea  virga 
Ccvlumque  tcrrasque  v.det,  noctemque  profundam. 
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HORACE,  BOOK  IF.  ODE  XX. 

ADDBZSSXd  TO  ASP.  %IV0» 
1718.      / 

Virtue  conccal'd  within  our  breast 

Is  inactivity  at  best : 

But  never  shall  the  Muse  tiidure 

To  let  your  virtues  lie  obJicure, 

Or  suffer  en\'3'  to  conceal 

Your  labours  for  the  public  weal. 

Within  j'our  breast  all  wisdom  lies, 

Either  to  pjovern  or  advJse ; 

Your  steady  soul  preserves  her  frame 

In  g:ood  and  evil  times  the  same. 

Pale  avarice  and  lurkine:  Jrand 

Stand  in  your  sacred  presence  aw'd  ; 

Your  hand  alone  from  gr>ld  abstains, 

Which  drags  the  sla\nsh  world  in  chains. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  1  own, 
Whose  fortinie  is  not  oN^ergrown  ; 
And  happy  he,  who  wisely  knows 
To  use  the  gifts  that  Heaven  bestows ; 
Or,  if  it  please  the  powers  divine. 
Can  suffer  want,  and  not  repine. 
Tile  man  who,  infamy  to  shun, 
Into  the  aims  of  df^ath  woulH  run, 
That  man  is  ready  to  defend 
With  lite  his  country,  or  his  friend. 


TO  MR.  DELAUYy 

Nov.  10,  1718. 

To  you,  whose  virtues,  I  must  own 
With  shame,  1  have  too  lately  known; 
To  you,  by  art  and  nature  taught 
To  be  the  man  I  long  have  sought. 
Had  not  ill  fate,  perverse  and  blind, 
PjacM  you  in  life  too  far  behind ; 
Or,  what  1  should  repine  at  more, 
Plac'd  me  in  life  too  far  before : 
To  you  the  Muse  this  verse  bestows, 
Which  might  as  well  have  been  in  prose  j 
No  thought,  no  fancy,  no  sublime. 
But  simple  topics  told  in  rhyme. 

Talents  for  conversat'on  lit. 
Are  humour,  breeding,  sense,  and  wit : 
The  last,  as  boundless  as  the  wind, 
Is  well  conceiv'd,  though  not  dctin'd: 
Tor,  sure,  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  wc  invent. 
What  humour  is,  not  all  the  tribe 
Of  logic-mongers  can  describe  ; 
Here  nature  only  act-*-  h«T  part, 
I'nhtlp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art : 
For  wit  and  humour  differ  quite ; 
That  gives  surjirise,  and  this  delight. 
Humour  is  «)dd,  srrotesque,  and  wild. 
Only  by  atVectation  spoil'd  : 
*Tis  never  by  invention  got. 
Men  hav*;  it  when  they  know  it  not* 

Our  conversation  to  rerine, 
Humour  and  wit  must  both  combine  : 
From  both  we  learn  to  rally  well, 
V\'herein  sonit times  the  Frenrh  excel. 


Voiture,  in  varimis  ligfals,  displafs 
That  irony  which  turns  to  piai«e  : 
His  genius  first  found  out  Uie  niif 
For  an  obliging  ridicule  : 
He  flatters  with  peculiar  «yr 
The  brave,  the  witty,  and  the  feir ; 
And  fools  would  fancy  bo  intends 
A  satire,  where  be  most  commend*. 

But,  as  a  poor  pretending  bea^« 
Because  he  fain  would  mid^  a  sho(i|b 
Nor  can  arrive  at  silver  lace, 
Takes  up  with  copper  in  tl^e  place: 
So  the  pert  dunces  of  mankinid, 
Whene'er  they  would  be  thought  refiu'd. 
As  if  the  difference  lay  abstruse 
'Twixt  raillery  and  gross  abuse ; 
To  show  their  parts  will  scoM  §nd  caily 
Like  porters  o*er  a  pot  of  ale. 
Such  is  that  clan  of  b(»isterous  bears. 
Always  together  by  the  ears  j 
Shrewd  fellows  and  arch  wags,  a  tribe 
That  meet  fi)r  nothing  but  a  gibe  i 
Who  first  run  one  another  down. 
And  then  fall  foul  of  all  the  town ; 
Skill'd  in  the  horse-laugh  and  dry  rub|> 
And  call'd  by  excellence  The  Club. 
I  mean  your  Butler,  Dawson,  Car, 
All  special  friends^  and  always  jar. 

The  mettled  and  the  vicious  steed 
Differ  as  little  in  their  breed  ; 
Nay,  Voiture  is  as  like  Tona  Leigh 
As  rudeness  is  to  repartee. 

If  what  you  said  1  wish  unspoke, 
'Twill  not  suffice  it  was  a  joke : 
Reproach  not,  though  in  jest,  a  friend 
For  those  defects  he  cannot  mend; 
His  lineage,  calling,  shape,  or  sense. 
If  nam'd  with  scoiii,  gives  just  offence. 

What  use  in  life  to  make  men  fret. 
Part  in  worse  humour  than  they  met  i 
Thus  all  society  is  lost. 
Men  laugh  at  one  another's  cost ; 
And  half  the  company  is  teas*d, 
That  came  together  to  be  pleased : 
For  all  buffoons  have  most  in  view 
To  please  themselves  by  vexing  you. 

You  wonder  now  to  see  me  write 
Si>  gravely  on  a  subject  light : 
Some  part  of  what  I  here  design, 
Regards  a  friend  *  of  yours  and  mine; 
\^'^ho,  neither  void  of  sense  nor  wit. 
Yet  seldom  judges  what  is  fit, 
But  sallies  oft  beyond  his  bounds. 
And  takes  unmeasurable  rounds. 

When  jests  are  carried  on  too  for. 
And  the  loud  laugh  begins  the  war, 
You  keep  your  countenance  for  shame. 
Yet  still  you  think  your  friend  to  blame : 
For,  though  men  cry  they  love  a  jest, 
'Tis  but  when  others  stand  the  test ; 
And  (would  you  have  their  meaning  knowft} 
They  love  a  jest  that  is  their  own. 

You  must,  although  the  point  be  nici^ 
Bestow  your  friend  some  good  advice : 
One  hint  from  you  will  set  him  righi^ 
And  teach  him  how  to  be  polite. 


>  Dr.  Sheridan. 
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Bid  him,  like  yoUf  obierve  with  care, 

Witom  to  be  hard  on,  whom  to  qpare  ; 

Xor  indistiiictly  to  suppose 

All  subjects  like  Dto  Jackson's  nose  \ 

To  study  the  obliging  jest, 

By  reading  those  who  teach  it  best ; 

For  prose  I  recommend  Vulture's, 

For  verse  (I  speak  my  ju.lgment)  yours. 

He  *ll  find  the  secret  out  from  thence. 

To  rhyme  all  day  without  otfeiR-e ; 

And  I  no  more  shall  then  accuse 

The  flirfci  of  bis  ill-manufr'd  Muse. 

If  he  be  guilty,  you  mn«t  mend  him ; 
If  he  be  innocent,  defend  him. 


A  LEhT'II^NDED  LETTER 
TO  DR.  SHERIDAN  K     1718. 
Sii, 

Delany  reports  it,  and  he  has  a  shrewd  tongue, 
That  we  both  act  the  part  of  the  clown  and  cow-dungj 
We  lye  cramming  ourselves,  and  are  rradj'  to  bufbt, 
Yet  still  are  no  wiser  than  wc  were  at  first. 
Pudet  h<£C  opprobria,  I  fre^ily  nuist  tell  ye, 
Et  did  potuiise,  et  non  potuhse  refcUi. 
Though  Delany  advised  you  to  plague  me  no  longer. 
You  reply  and  rejoin  like  Hoadly  of  Bangor. 
I  must  now,  at  one  sitting,  pay  off  my  old  score  ; 
How  many  to  answer  ?  One,  two,  three,  four. 
But,  because  the  three  former  are  long  ago  past, 
I  shall,  for  method  sake,  begin  with  the  last. 
"Vou  treat  me  like  a  boy  that  knocks  down  bis  foe, 
'WhOf  ere  t'other  gets  up,  demands  the  rising  blow. 
Yet  I  know  a  young  rogue,  that,  thrown  flat  on  the 

field, 
Would,  as  be  lay  under,  cry  out,  **  Sirrah  ?  yield. " 
So  the  French,when  our  generals  soundly  did  pay 'em. 
Went  triumphant  to  church,  and  sang  stoutly  Te 

Deum. 
So  the  famous  Tom  Leigh,  when  quite  run  aground, 
Comes  off  by  out- laughing  the  company  round. 
In  every  vile  pamphlet  you  'II  read  the  same  fancies, 
Having  thus  overthrown  all  our  further  advances. 
My  offers  of  peace  you  ill  understo<jd : 
Friend  Sheridan,  when  will  you  know  your  own  good? 
*Twas  to  leach  you  in  modcster  language  your  duty ; 
For,  were  you  a  dog,  I  could  not  be  rude  t'ye ; 
As  a  good  quiet  soul,  who  no  mischief  intends 
To  a  quarrelsome  fellow,  cries,  **  let  us  be  friends," 
But  wc  like  Antapus  and  Hercules  light ; 
The  oflener  you  fall,  the  ofkener  you  write : 
And  1  Ml  u«fe  you  as  he  did  that  overgrown  clown, 
I  Ml  first  take  you  up,  and  then  take  you  down  : 
And,  'tis  your  own  case,  for  you  never  can  wound 
The  worst  dunce  in  your  school,  till  he  *s  heav'd 

from  the  giound. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  using  my  left-hand,  but  I 
was  in  great  Imste,  and  the  otlier  hand  was  employ- 

*  Which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  several 
poems  by  Dr.  Swift  and  others. 

*  The  humour  of  this  poem  is  partly  lost,  by  the 
impossibility  of  printing  it  left-handed  as  it  was 
written. 


ed  at  the  same  time  in  writing  some  letters  of  busi- 
ness.— I  will  send  you  the  rest  when  1  have  leisure : 
but  pray  come  to  dinner  with  the  company  you 
met  here  last* 


A  MOTTO 

FOR  Mr.  JASON  HA3ARD, 

WOOLLEM     DlAPEit     IN     DUBLIN;. 
WHOSE  SIGN  WAS  TUB  COLDEM-FLSSCB. 

Jason,  the  valiant  prince  of  Greace, 

From  Gjlchos  bn>utcht  the  Golden  Fleece : 

We  comb  the  wool,  refiue  the  stuff, 

For  modern  Jason,  that 's  enough. 

Oh  !  could  we  tame  yon  icakhful  Dragon  ^, 

Old  Jason  would  have  le&s  to  brag  on. 


DR.  SHERIDAN,  17 1 8. 

Whate'er  your  predecessors  taught  us, 

I  have  a  gix^at  e^t^em  for  Plautus ; 

And  think  your  boys  may  gather  there-hcncc 

More  wit  and  humour  tiian  from  Terence. 

But  as  to  comic  Aristophanes, 

The  rogue  too  vicious  and  too  prophane  is. 

I  went  in  vain  to  look  for  Eupolis 

Down  in  the  Strand  '\  just  where  the  New  Pole  is  j 

For  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  that  I  can 

(You  will  not  find  it  in  the  Vatican). 

He  and  Cratinus  us'd,  as  Horace  says. 

To  take  his  greatest  grandees  for  asses. 

Poets,  in  those  days,  us*d  to  venture  high  ; 

But  these  are  lost  full  many  a  century. 

Thus  you  may  see,  dear  friend,  ex  pcde  hence. 

My  judgment  of  the  old  comedians. 

Proceed  to  tra.i;ics ;  first,  Euripides 
(An  author  where  I  sometimes  dip  a-days) 
is  rightly  censur'd  by  the  Stagirite, 
Who  says  his  numbers  do  not  fadge  aright. 
A  friend  of  mine  that  author  despises 
So  much,  he  saears  the  very  best  piece  is. 
For  aught  he  knows,  as  bad  as  Thespis's  ; 
And  that  a  woman,  id  these  tragedies. 
Commonly  speaking,  but  a  »ad  jade  is. 
At  least,  1  'm  well  assured,  that  no  fplk  lays 
The  weight  on  him  they  do  on  Sophocles. 
But,  above  all,  I  prefer  .^chylus. 
Whose  moving  touches,  when  they  please,  kill  us. 

And  now  I  find  my  Muse  but  ill  able, 
TV  hold  out  longer  in  trissy liable. 
I  Chose  those  rhymes  out  for  their  difficulty ; 
Will  you  return  as  hard  ones  if  I  call  t'ye  ? 

'  England. 

2  The  fact  may  be  true;   but  the  rhyme  cost 
me  some  trouble.    Swift, 
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SWIFTS  POEMS. 


STELLA'^  BIRTH-DAY, 

March    13,  1718-19. 


Stella  this  day  is  thirty-four 
(We  sha'  n*t  dispute  a  year  or  more)  : 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled. 
Although  thy  size  and  years  are  doubled. 
Since  first  1  saw  thee  at  sixteen. 
The  brightest  vitgin  on  the  green : 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined ; 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thy  mind. 

Oh,  would  it  please  the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit ! 
Ko  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  &ir  ^ 
With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes. 
With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  and  size. 
And  then,  before  it  grew  too  late. 
How  should  I  beg  of  gentle  Fate 
(That  either  nymph  might  have  her  swain) 
To  split  my  worship  too  in  twain  ! 


DR.  SHERIDAN  TO  DR,  SWIFT. 

1719. 

Dear  Dean,  since  in  cnues  and  puns  you  and  I  deal. 
Pray  why  is  a  woman  a  sieve  and  a  riddle  ? 
Tis  a  thought  that  came  into  my  noddle  this  morning, 
In  bed  as  I  lay,  sir,  a-tossing  and  turning. 
You  'II  find,  if  you  read  but  a  few  of  your  histories, 
All  women  as  Eve,  all  women  are  mysteries. 
To  find  out  this  riddle  I  know  you  Mi  be  eager, 
And  make  every  one  of  the  sex  a  Belphcgor. 
But  that  will  not  do,  for  I  mean  to  commend  them : 
I  swear  without  jest,  I  an  honour  intend  them. 
In  a  sieve,  sir,  their  antient  extraction  I  quite  tell, 
In  a  riddle  1  give  you  their  power  and  their  title. 
This  1  told  you  before :  do  you  know  what  I  mean,  sir  ? 
**  Not  I,  by  my  troth,  sir." — ^Then  read  it  again,  sir. 
The  reason  I  send  you  these  lines  of  rhymes  double. 
Is  purely  through  pit}-,  to  save  you  the  trouble 
Of  thinking  two  hours  for  a  rhyme  as  you  did  last ; 
When  your  Pegasus  canterM  it  triple,  and  rid  fa&t. 

As  for  my  little  nag,  which  1  keep  at  Parnassus, 
With  Phoebiis's  leave,  to  run  with  his  asses. 
He  goes  slow  and  sure,  and  he  never  is  jadi  d, 
While   your  fiery,  steed  is  whippM,  spurr'd,  bas- 
tinaded. 


THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER, 

In  reading  your  letter  alone  in  my  hackney, 
^  liur  di.uuiabic  riddle  my  i)Oor  brains  did  rack  nigh. 
Aiul  uhen  with  much  labour  the  matter  I  crackt, 
I  fiumd  you  mistaken  in  matter  of  fact. 

A  woman  's  no  sieve  (for  with  that  you  begin), 
J  (cause  she  lets  out  more  than  e'er  she  takes  in. 
And  that  she's  a  riddle,  can  never  be  right, 
lor  a  riddle  is  dark,  but  a  woman  is  tight. 
TUit,  liTant  her  a  sieve,  I  can  say  something  archer : 
Pray  what  is  a  map  ?  he  's  a  fine  linen  searcher. 

Now  tell  me  a  thing  that  wants  interpretation. 
What  name  fur  a  maid,  was  tlie  fust  man's  dam- 
natjvH  i 


If  your  worship  will  please  to  explain  me  this  rebut ^ 
IswearfirombenoeforwardyousfaalibemyPbabiit  '* 

From  my  hackney-coach,  Sept.  II, 
1719,  past  12  at  noon. 


STELLA'S  SIRTH'DAY.  1720, 

All  travellers  at  first  incline 

Where-e'er  they  see  the  fiureflt  sign  ; 

And,  if  they  find  the  chambers  neat. 

And  like  the  liquor  and  tbe-meat. 

Will  call  again,  and  recommend 

The  Angel-inn  to  every  friend. 

What  though  the  painting  grows  decay'd. 

The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade : 

Nay,  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Thomas 

Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us. 

As  fine  as  daubers'  hands  can  make  it. 

In  hopes  that  strangers  may  nustake  it. 

We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sUi 

To  quit  the  true  old  Angel-inn. 

Now  this  is  Stella*s  case  in  fact. 
An  angel's  face  a  little  crack'd 
(Ck)uld  poets  or  could  painters  fix 
How  angels  look  at  thirty  six) : 
This  drew  us  in  at  first  to  find 
In  such  a  form  an  angel's  mind  ; 
And  every  virtue  now  supplies 
The  fainting  rays  of  Stella's  eye*. 
See  at  her  levee  crowding  swains. 
Whom  Stella  freely  entertains 
With  breeding,  humour,  wit,  and  sense ; 
And  puts  tbem  but  to  small  expense ; 
Then-  mind  so  plentifully  fills. 
Ami  makes  such  reasonable  bills, 
So  little  gets  for  what  she  gives. 
We  really  wonder  how  she  UVes  ! 
And,  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt 
She  must  have  long  ago  fun  out. 

Then  who  can  think  we  *ll  quit  the  place, 
When  Doll  hang*  out  a  newer  face  ? 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Cloe's  head. 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed  ? 

Then,  Cloe,  still  go  on  to  prate 
Of  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight ; 
Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal-pickings 
Your  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken  j 
Your  innucndos,  when  you  tell  us. 
That  Stella  loves  to  Ulk  with  fellows : 
And  let  me  warn  you  to  believe 
A  truth,  for  which  jrour  soul  should  grieve ; 
That,  should  you  live  to  see  the  day 
When  Stella's  locks  must  aH  be  grey. 
When  age  must  print  a  furrow'd  trace 
On  every  feature  of  her  face ; 
Though  you,  and  all  your  senseless  tribe. 
Could  art,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe. 
To  make  you  look  like  beauty's  queen. 
And  hold  for  ever  at  fifteen ; 
No  bloom  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  wrinkles  of  your  mind : 
All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door. 
And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore. 

J  Vir  Gin,  Man-trap. 
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TO  STELLA. 
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TO  STELLA, 


WHO  COLLSCTBD  AMD  TRANSOIIBIO  HIS 
POEMS.      1720. 

As,  when  a  lofty  pile  is  rais'd, 

We  never  hear  the  workmen  prmisM, 

Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones ; 

But  all  admire  Ingp  Jones : 

So,  if  this  pile  of  scattered  rhymes 

Should  be  approved  in  after-times ; 

If  it  both  pleases  and  endures, 

The  merit  and  tiie  praise  are  yours. 

Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young,       , 
When  first  for  thee  my  harp  was  strung. 
Without  00^  word  of  Cupid*s  darts, 
Of  killing  eyes,  or  bleeding  hearts : 
With  frendship  and  esteem  jxMsest, 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest. 

In  all  the  habitudes  of  life. 
The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife. 
Variety  we  still  pursue. 
In  |>leasure  seek  for  something  new  ; 
Or  else,  comparing  with  the  rest. 
Take  comfort,  that  our  own  is  best ; 
The  best  we  value  by  the  worst, 
(As  tradesmen  show  their  trash  at  first)  : 
But  his  pursuits  were  at  an  end, 
Whom  Stella  chooses  for  ^friend, 

A  poet  starving  in  a  garret, 
Cboning  all  topics  like  a  parrot. 
Invokes  his  mistress  and  his  Muse, 
And  stays  at  home  for  want  of  shoes : 
Should  but  his  Muse  descending  drop 
A  slice  of  bread  and  mutton-chop ; 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit 's  out. 
Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  stout ; 
Or  patch  his  bruken  stockinsr-scjals, 
Or  send  him  in  a  pock  of  coals ; 
Exalted  in  his  miphty  mind^ 
He  flies,  and  lea\es  the  stars  Ixsbind  ; 
Counts  all  his  labours  amply  paid, 
Adores  her  for  the  timely  aid. 

Or,  should  a  portrr  make  inquiries 
For  Chloe,  Sylvia,  Phyllis,  Ins  ; 
Be  told  the  lod^ng,  lane,  aiul  sipi, 
The  bowers  that  hold  thost-  uNTiiphs  divine  ; 
Fair  Chloe  would  pciliai*  \>v  found 
With  footmen  tipplins:  untlnr  gionnd  ; 
The  charming  Sylvia  b*'atin-  riax. 
Her  shoulders  mark  d  with  Uloixly  tracks  ; 
Blight  Phyllis  mending  ragt^etl  smocks ; 
And  radiant  Iris  in  the  pox. 
These  are  the  go«ldesses  enrolPd 
In  Curll's  collection,  new  and  old. 
Whose  scoundrel  frithers  would  not  know  'em, 
If  they  should  meet  them  in  a  poem. 

True  poets  can  depress  and  raise. 
Are  lonls  of  in£smy  and  praise ; 
They  are  not  scurrilous  in  satire, 
Nor  will  in  panegyric  flatter. 
Unjustly  poets  we  asperse ; 
Truth  shines  the  brighter  clad  in  verse ; 
And  all  the  fictions  they  pursue, 
Do  but  insinuate  what  is  true. 

Now,  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth. 
What  Stoics  call  without  our  power. 
They  could  not  be  insurM  an  hour ; 


Twete  grafting  on  an  animal  itock, 
That  must  our  expectation  mock. 
And,  makmg  one  luxuriant  shoot. 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root : 
Before  I  could  my  verses  bring. 
Perhaps  you  're  quite  another  thing. 

So  Maevius,  when  he  drain'd  his  skull 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull. 
His  similies  in  order  set, 
And  every  crambo  be  could  get,     • 
Had  gone  through  all  the  common-plao^ 
Worn  out  by  wits,  who  rhjrme  on  fisices : 
Before  he  could  fads  poem  close, 
The  lovely  njmiph  bad  lost  her  nose. 

Your  virtues  safely  I  conunend  ^ 
They  on  no  accidents  depend : 
I^et  malice  look  with  all  her  eyes. 
She  dares  not  say  the  poet  lyes. 

StelUi,  when  you  these  lines  transcribe. 
Lest  you  should  take  them  for  a  bribe, 
ResolvM  to  mortify  your  pride, 
I  '11  here  expose  your  weaker  side. 

Your  spirits  kindle  to  a  flame, 
MovM  with  the  lightest  touch  of  blame  ; 
And,  when  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  show  you  where  your  errour  lies, 
Conviction  does  but  more  incense ; 
Perverseness  is  your  whole  defence ; 
Truth,  judgment,  wit,  give  place  to  spigh^ 
Regardless  both  of  wrong  and  right  ^ 
Your  virtues  all  suspended  wait 
Till  time  hath  opened  reason's  gate ; 
And,  what  is  worse,  your  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends, 
V^'liicli  manners,  decency,  and  pride. 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide : 
In  \'ain  ;  for,  see,  your  friend  hath  brought 
To  public  light  your  only  fault; 
And  yet  a  fault  we  often  find 
Mix'd  in  a  noble  generous  mind ; 
And  may  compare  to  ^Etna's  fire. 
Which,  though  with  trembling,  all  admire; 
The  heat,  that  makes  the  summit  glow, 
Knrichin^  all  the  vales  below. 
1  hose  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 
!  From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain. 
Must  ot^ii  that  pain  is  largely  paid 
r.y  j^^nerous  wines  beneaUi  a  shade. 

>  ct,  when  I  find  your  passions  rise, 
AnrI  anger  sparkling  in  your  eyes, 
I  grruve  those  spirits  should  be  spent, 
for  nobler  ends  by  nature  meant. 
One  passion  with  a  difterent  turn 
Makes  wit  inflame,  or  anger  bum : 
Su  the  Sun's  heat  with  different  powers 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquors  sours : 
Thus  Ajax,  when  with  rage  possest 
By  Pallas  breath'd  into  his  breast. 
His  valour  would  no  more  employ. 
Which  mi.i:l»t  nlone  have  conquered  Troy; 
But,  blinded  by  resentment,  seeks 
For  venjreance  on  his  friends  the  Greeks. 

Vou  think  this  turbulence  of  blood 
From  slaicuHting  preserves  the  flood. 
Which  thus  fermenting  by  degrees 
Exalts  the  sp  rits,  sinks  tiK!  le(& 

Stella,  for  onc<?  you  reason  wrong ; 
For,  should  tliis  fennent  last  too  lon^. 
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By  time  subsiding,  ycm  may  fyad 
Nothing  but  acid  left  bebind ; 
From  passion  you  may  then  be  freed. 
When  peevishness  and  spleen  succeed. 

Say,  Stella  when  you  copy  next. 
Will  you  keep  strictly  to  the  text  ? 
Dare  you  let  these  reproaches  stand. 
And  to  your  failing  set  your  hand  ? 
Or,  if  these  lines  your  anger  fire, 
Shall  they  in  baser  flames  expire  ? 
Whene'er  they  bum,  if  bum  they  m^i. 
They  41  provd  my  acqusatioii  jc^st. 


TO  STELLA, 


flSrriNO   ME    |N   MY   SICKNESS^      |72p  ^ 

Pa;.las,  observing  Stella's  wit 
Was  more  than  for  her  sex  was  fit. 
And  that  her  beauty,  soon  or  late, 
Might  breed  confusion  in  the  state, 
In  high  concern  for  human-kind, 
Pix'd  honour  in  her  infant  mind. 

But  (not  in  wranglings  to  engage 
With  such  a  stupid  vicious  age) 
If  honour  I  wouW  here  define. 
It  answers  faith  in  things  divine. 
As  natural  lifc  the  body  wanns. 
And,  scholars  teach,  the  9oul  inforn>s  ; 
So  lionour  animates  the  whole. 
And  is  the  spirit  of  the  soul. 

Those  numerous  virtues  which  the  tribe 
Of  tedious  moralists  describe, 
And  by  such  various  titles  call, 
True  honour  comprehends  them  all. 
1/t  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
(holev  preside,  or  blood,  or  phlegm, 
U  makes  no  dilfercnce  in  the  case, 
iVor  is  complexion  honour's  place. 

U\jt,  lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
yXw  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake  j 
Ck  think  it  seated  in  a  scar. 
Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car, 
*\-  in  the  payment  of  a  debt 
V\'u  lose  v.ith  shariiers  at  picquet; 
^r  when  a  whore  in  her  vocation 
KvH'ps  punctual  to  an  assignation  ; 
('r  that  on  which  his  lordship  swears, 
"When  vulgar  knaves  would  lose  their  eava^ 
I. <  t  Stel. as  fair  example  preach 
A  Icsfeon  she  alone  can  teach. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  try'd, 
All  passions  must  be  laid  aside  ; 
Ask  no  advice,  but  think  alone ; 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  ou-n. 
IJow  sl)all  I  act  ?  is  not  the  case  ; 
But  how  would  Brutus  in  my  place  ? 
hi  such  a  case  would  Cato  bleed  ? 
And  how  woidd  Socrates  proceed  ? 

Drive  all  objections  fmm  your  mind, 
Else  you  relapse  to  human-kind  : 
An:bition,  avarice,  and  lust. 
And  factious  rage,  and  breach  of  trust. 
And  tJattfry  tij)t  witJi  nauseous  fleer, 
And  guilty  shame,  and  ser^'ile  fear, 

1  See  the  verses  on  her  Birth-day,  17*23-1. 


Envy,  and  crae)tyy  aad  ptMf  t 
Will  in  your  tainted  heart  preside.^ 
'^    Heroes  tod  beromes  of  oW 
By  honour  only  were  cnroU'd 
Among  their  brethren  in  the  skiei. 
To  which  (though  late)  shall  Stellj^fiyet 
Ten  thousand  Ofttfas  upon  record 
Are  not  so  sacr^  as  l>^^  word  : 
The  world  $hali  in  its  a(x>iiis  end» 
Ere  Stella  can  decejve  a  friemt  \ 
By  honour  seated  in  ber  breast 
She  still  determines  wb^t  is  b^i 
What  indignation  in  h^r  mipd 
Against  inslavers  of  mankiod  ! 
Base  kings,  and  roinisten}  of  state 
Eternal  objects  of  her  hate  ! 

She  thinks  that  Naturp  neVr  de«i|pA*4 
Courage  to  man  alone  CQU^n'd. 
Can  cowaitiice  her  se^  adorp. 
Which  most  exposes  ours  to  scorn  ? 
She  wonders  vbere  the  charm  appear 
In  FlorimePs  atl'ected  fears  j 
For  Stella  never  learn'd  the  art 
At  proper  times  to  scream  and  start  j 
Nor  calls  up  all  the  bouse  at  i^i^t. 
And  swears  she  saw  a  Uiing  in  white^ 
Dull  never  flics  to  cut  her  lace. 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  £ace. 
Because  she  heard  a  sudden  druip. 
Or  found  an  earwig  in  a  plum. 

Her  hearers  are  amaz'd  from  whence 
Proceeds  that  fund  of  wit  and  sense  ; 
Which,  though  her  modesty  would  diioud. 
Breaks  like  the  Sun  behind  a  clou4  > 
While  gracefulness  its  art  conceals. 
And  yet  through  every  motion  steals. 

Say,  Stella,  was  Prometheus  blind. 
And,  funning  you,  mistook  your  kind  ? 
No ;  'twas  for  you  alone  he  stole 
The  fire  that  forms  a  manly  soul ; 
Then,  to  couiplete  it  every  way. 
He  moulded  it  with  female  clay  : 
To  that  you  owe  the  nobler  flamCj 
To  this  the  beauty  of  your  frame. 

How  would  ingratitude  delight. 
And  how  would  censure  glut  her  spight, 
If  I  should  Stella's  kindness  hide 
In  silence,  or  forget  with  pride  I 
When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay. 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day. 
Lamenting  in  unmanly  strains, 
Caird  every  power  to  ease  my  pains; 
'J'hen  Stella  ran  to  my  relief 
W^ith  cheerful  face  and  inward  grief; 
And,  though  by  Heaven's  severe  decr^ 
She  sufiiers  hourly  more  than  me, 
No  cruel  master  could  require,    . 
Fioin  slaves  employed  for  daily  hire. 
What  Stella,  by  her  friendship  warm'df 
With  vigour  and  delight  performed ; 
My  sinking  spirits  now  supplies 
With  cordials  in  her  hands  and  eyes  j 
Now  with  a  soft  and  silent  tread 
I'nheard  she  moves  about  my  bed. 
I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  diauj^ht; 
And  so  obligingly  am  caught, 
T  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  canpe. 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 
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Best  ^ttera  of  true  friends  !  be^rajre : 
Tou  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care. 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  vours  > 
For  such  a  fi>jl  wag  ne\'er  found. 
Who  puli'd  a  palace  to  the  grpun^, 
C^nly  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  an  bpuse  decay '4* 


^N  ELEQY 

Ml  TVt  SCATM    Of  DEMAE,  TUC   UtVait ; 
•WHO  DJEP  THE  6th  OF  JULY,  1720. 

fCntm  ali  men  hy  these  presents.  Death  the  taixer 
By  morigagg  hatk  »«C4ir»d  tiie  corpse  of  Demar : 
Nor  can  four  hundred  thousand  sterling  pound 
Redeem  him  from  kut  prison  under  grvnnd. 
His  heirs  might  wMI,  of  all  his  wealth  possess*d, 
B«6tow,  to  bury  him,  one  iron  chest. 
Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  will  joy  to  know 
His  faithful  steward  in  the  shades  below. 
He  walked  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare  cloak ; 
He  din'd  and  supp'd  at  charee  of  other  folk  : 
And  by  his  looks,  had  he  held  out  his  palms, 
He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 
So,  to  Uie  poor  if  he  refiiRd  his  pelf. 
He  us'd  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself. 

WTiere'er  he  went,  he  never  saw  his  betters  ; 
Lordsy  knightSy  and  squires,  were  all  his  humble 
And  under  hand  and  seal  the  Irish  nation  [debtors; 
Were  forc'd  to  own  to  him  their  obligation. 

He  that  could  once  have  half  a  kingdom  bought. 
In  half  a  minute  is  not  worth  a  groat. 
His  coffers  from  the  cq//in  could  not  save, 
Kor  all  his  interest  keep  him  from  the  grave. 
A  golden  monument  would  not  be  right, 
Because  we  wish  the  earth  upon  him  light. 

Oh  London  tavern  ^ !  thou  hast  lost  a  friend. 
Though  in  thy  walls  he  ne*er  did  farthing  spend : 
He  touched  the  pence,  when  othei-s  touched  the  pot ; 
The  nand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Old  as  he  wis,  no  vulgar  known  disease 
On  him  could  ever  b')ast  a  power  to  seize ; 
"  2  But,  as  he  weigh  d  his  gold,  grim  Death  in  spigbt 
Cast-in  his  dart,  which  made  three  moidores  light; 
And,  as  he  saw  his  darling  money  fail. 
Blew  his  last  breath,  to  sink  the  lighter  scale." 
He  who  so  long  was  current,  'twould  be  strange 
If  he  should  now  be  cry^d  dotcn  since  his  chunf^e. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow ; 
Alas,  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  ngw ! 
A  dismal  banker  must  that  banker  be, 
"VVTio  gives  no  bills  but  of  mortality. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MISER. 

Beneath  this  verdant  hillock  lies 
bemar  the  vsealthy  and  the  mse. 
His  heirs,  that  he  might  safely  rest. 
Have  put  his  carcase  in  a  chest  j 
The  very  chest  m  which,  tliey  say. 
His  other  self,  his  monej^,  lay. 

1  A  tavern  in  Dublin,  where  Demar  kept  his  office, 
9  These  four  lines  were  writeu  by  Stclja, 


And,  if  his  heirs  coDtiooe  kiad 
To  that  dear  <c(/'hc  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe,  that  four  in  fiv4» 
Win  think  his  better  half^Mvt. 


TO  MRS.  HOUGHTON  OF  MQMMOUNT^ 

UPON  PRAfiltllG  RCa  HUSBAHD  TO  Bfl.  tWlPT. 

You  alwaya  af«  iD«kiag  a  god  of  ymuc  spouae  j 
But  this  neither  reason  nor  coMeieoee  allows : 
Perhaps  yoii  will  say,  'tia  in  {pratitude  due, 
And  you  adore  him,  becaaac  he  adoies  you. 
Yo4ir  aiigiunent'g  weak,  aad  so  you  wiU  fiwi; 
For  you,  by  this  fule,  must  adore  ail  maokin^ 


VEP^ES  WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW^ 

AT  THE  0EANRT  HOUSE,  ST.  PATRICK*8. 

Are  the  gue^-t8  of  tiiis  house  still  doomM  to  ba 
cheated  ?  [be  treated. 

Sure,  the  Fates  have  decreed  they  by  halves  should 
In  the  days  of  good  John  *,  if  you  came  here  to  dine. 
You  had  choice  of  good  meat,  but  no  choice  of  good 
In  Jonathan's  reign,  if  you  come  here  to  eat,  [wine. 
You  have  choice  of  good  wine,  but  no  choice  of  good 

meat. 
Oh,  Jove  !  then  how  fully  might  all  sides  be  blest, 
Would'st  thou  but  agree  to  this  humble  request ! 
Put  both  deans  in  one ;  or,  if  that's  too  much  trouble^ 
Instead  of  the  deans,  make  the  deanry  double. 


ON  ANOTHER  WINDOWS 

A  BARD,  on  whom  Phoebus  his  spirit  bestowM, 
Kcsolving  t'  acknowledge  the  bounty  he  ow'd. 
Found  out  a  new  method  at  once  of  confessing. 
And  making  the  most  of  so  mighty  a  blessing  : 
To  the  god  he'd  be  grateful ;  but  mortals  he'd  chouse. 
By  making  his  patron  preside  in  his  house ; 
And  wisely  foresaw  this  advantage  from  thence. 
That  the   god  would    in  honour   bear    most    6f 

th'  expense : 
So  the  bard  he  finds  (lrink,and  leaves  Phoebus  to  treat 
With  the  thoughts  he  inspires,  regardiessof  meat. 
Hence  they  that  come  hither  expecting  to  dine. 
Are  always  fobb'd  oti"  with  sheer  wit  and  sheer  wine. 


APOLLO  TO  THE  DEAN, 

1720. 

Right  trusty,  and  so  forth — we  let  you  to  know 
We  are  very  ill  us  d  by  you  mortals  iielow. 
For^  first,  1  have  often  by  chem.sts  been  told. 
Though  1  know  nothing  on  t,  it  is  I  that  make  goId« 
Which  when  you  nave  got,  you  so  carefully  hide  it. 
That,  since  1  was  lx>ru,  1  hardly  have  spy'd  it. 
Then  it  must  be  allow'd,  that,  whenever  1  shine, 
I  forward  the  grass,  and  I  ripen  the  vine ; 

1  Dean  Sterne  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality. 
3  By  Dr.  Delaoy,  ia  conjunction  with  Stella. 
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SWIFTS  POEMS* 


To  me  the  good  flellowB  apply  for  reUef, 

Without  whom  they  could  get  neither'c^e^  nor  beefi 

Yet  their  wine  and  their  victoals  these  cmmudgeon 

lubbards 
tiock  up  fipom  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 
That  I  have  an  ill  eye,  they  wickedly  think. 
And  taint  all  their  meat,  and  sour  all  their  drink. 
But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  it  must  be  allowed, 
I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crowd : 
This  is  gratefully  own'd  by  each  boy  in  the  college^ 
Whom  if  I  inspire,  it  is  not  to  my  knowledge. 
This  every  pretender  to  rhyme  will  admit, 
Without  troubling  his  head  about  judgment  or  wit. 
These  gentlenen  use  me  with  kindness  and  freedom ; 
And  as  for  their  works,  when  I  please  I  may  read  'em : 
They  lie  open  on  purpose  on  counters  and  stalls ; 
And  the  titles  1  view,  when  I  shine  on  the  walls. 
But  a  comrade  of  yours,  that  traitor  Delany, 
Whom  I  for  your  sake  love  better  than  any, 
And,  of  my  mere  motion  and  sfecial  good  grace. 
Intended  in  time  to  succeed  m  your  place. 
On  Tuesday  the  tenth  seditiously  came 
With  a  certain  false  traitress,  one  Stella  by  name, 
To  the  deanry  house,  and  on  the  north  glass, 
Where  for  fear  of  the  cold  I  never  can  pass, 
Then  and  there,  »i  &;  armisy  with  a  certain  utensil. 
Of  value  five  shillings,  in  English  a  pencil. 
Did  maliciously,  falsely,  and  traiterously  write, 
"UTiile  Stella  aforesaid  stood  by  with  a  light. 
JIdy  sister  had  lately  deposM  upon  oath, 
That  she  stopt  in  her  course  to  look  at  them  both : 
That  Stella  was  helping,  abetting,  and  aiding; 
And  still,  as  he  writ,  stood  smiling  and  reading: 
That  her  eyes  were  as  bright  as  myself  at  noon-5ay, 
But  her  graceful  black  locks  were  all  mingled  with 
And  by  the  description  I  certainly  know,       [grey  j 
*Tis  the  nymph  that  I  courted  some  ten  years  ago ; 
Vs  horn  when  I  with  the  best  of  my  talents  endued 
On  h^r  promise  of  yielding,  she  acted  the  prude : 
That  some  verses  were  writ  with  felonious  intent. 
Direct  to  the  norths  where  I  never  yet  went : 
Tliat  the  letters  appeared  revers'd  through  the  pane, 
But  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  plac'd  right 
Wherein  she  distinctly  could  read  evei-y  line,  [again  : 
And  presently  guess  that  the  fancy  was  mine. 
She  can  swear  to  the  person  whom  oft  she  has  seen 
At  night  between  Cavan  Street  and  College  Green. 
Now  you  see  why  his  verses  so  seldom  are  shown  ; 
The  reason  is  plain,  thf  y  are  none  of  his  own  ; 
And  observe  while  you  live,  that  no  man  is  fhy 
To  discover  the  goods  he  came  honestly  by. 
If  I  light  on  a  thought,  he  will  Cfril^iinly  steal  it, 
And,  when  he  has  got  it,  finds  ways  to  runct  nl  it : 
i^  all  the  fine  things  he  kf'q)s  in  the  dark, 
There's  scarce  one  in  ten  hut  what  has  my  mark  i 
And  let  them  be  sern  by  the  world  if  he  dare, 
I  Ml  make  it  appear  that  they  're  all  stolen  ware. 
But  as  for  the  poem  he  writ  on  your  sash, 
I  think  I  have  now  got  him  nndc^r  my  laslj ; 
My  sister  transcrib'd  it  last  night  to  his  sorrow, 
And  the  public  shall  see  't,  if  I  live  till  tomorrow. 
Through  the  zodiac  around,  it  shall  quickly  be  spread 
In  all  parts  of  the  globe  wh(  re  yonr  lanmiage  is  read. 
He  knows  very  well,  I  ne'er  gave  a  retusal, 
When  he  ask'd  for  my  aid  in  the  forms  iliat  are 
But  the  secret  is  this ;  I  did  lately  intend    [usual  : 
T<t  write  a  few  verses  on  you,  as  my  friend  ; 
1  st'.»di«'d  a  fortnight,  lieforo  1  could  find, 
A.s  I  r'xie  in  niy  chariot,  a  thought  to  my  m'lod. 


And  resolv'd  the  next  winter  (for  that  is  my  time, . 
When  the  days  are  at  shortest)  to  get  it  in  rhyme  ; 
Till  then  it  was  lock'd  in  my  box  at  Parnassus ; 
When  that  subtle  compamon,  in  hopes  to  surpass  us» 
Conveys  out  my  paper  of  brats  by  a  trick, 
(For  I  think  in  my  conscience  he  deals  with  Old  Nick) 
And,  from  my  own  stock  provided  with  tc^cs. 
He  gets  to  a  window  beyond  both  the  tropics  I 
There  out  of  my  sight,  just  agsinst  the  nor'A  zone. 
Writes  down  my  conceits,and  then  calk  them  his  own; 
And  you,  like  a  booby,  the  bubble  can  swaOofir : 
Now  who  but  Delany  can  write  like  Apollo  ? 
High  treason  by  statute !  yet  here  yon  object^ 
He  only  stole  hints,  but  the  verse  is  correct; 
Though  the  thought  be  Apollo's,  tb  finely  expressed  ; 
So  a  thief  steals  my  horse  and  has  him  well  dress'd. 
Now,  whereas  the  sad  criminal  seems  past  repent- 
ance. 
We  Phoebus  think  fit  to  proceed  to  his  sentence. 
Since  Delany  has  dar'd,  like  Prometheos,  his  sire. 
To  climb  to  our  region,  and  thence  to  steU  fice  ; 
We  order  a  vulture,  hi  shape  of  the  s^een, 
To  prey  on  his  liver,  but  not  to  be  seen. 
And  we  order  our  subjects  of  every  d^ree 
To  believe  all  his  verses  were  written  by  me ; 
And,  under  the  p&in  of  our  highest  displeasure. 
To  call  nothing  his  but  the  rhyme  and  the  me 
And  lastly,  for  Stella,  just  out  of  her  prime, 
I  'm  too  much  revenged  already  by  time. 
In  return  to  her  scorn,  I  send  her  diseases. 
But  will  now  be  her  friend  whenever  she  pie 
And  the  gifts  I  bestow'd  her  will  find  her  a  lover. 
Though  she  lives  to  be  grey  as  a  badger  all  over. 


KEWS  FROM  PARNASSUS, 

BY   DR.    nELANY. 

Pahnassus,  February  the  twenty-seventl): 
The  poets  assembled  here  on  the  eleventh, 
Conven'd  by  Apollo,  who  gave  them  to  know, 
He  'd  have  a  Vicegerent  in  his  empire  below ; 
T^ut  declar'd  that  no  bard  should  this  honour  inberrt. 
Till  the  rest  had  agreed  he  surpass'd  them  in  merit. 
Now  this,  you  'II  allow,  was  a  difficult  case. 
For  each  bard  believ'd  he  'd  a  right  to  the  place  ; 
So  finding  th'  assembly  grow  warm  in  debate. 
He  put  them  in  mind  of  his  Phaeton's  fate  : 
'Twas  urg'd  to  no  purpose ;  disputes  higher  rose, 
Scarce  Phoebus  himself  could  their  quarrels  corn- 
Till  at  length  he  determin'd  that  every  bard  [pose; 
Should  (each  in  his  turn)  be  patiently  beard. 

First,  one  who  l>eliev'd  he  excell'd  in  translation* 
Founds  his  claim  on  the  doctrine  of  man's  transmi- 

gi-ation  : 
"  Since  the  soul  of  great  Milton  was  given  to  mc, 
1  hope  the  convention  will  guickly  agree.** 
Agree  !"  quoth  Apollo :  "  from  whence  is  this  fool  ? 
Is  he  just  come  firom  reading  Pythagoras  at  schoo^^ 
Be  gone  \  sir,  you  've  got  your  subscriptions  in  time, 
And  given  in  return  neither  reason  nor  rhyme." 
To  the  next,  says  the  god,  **  Though  now  I  won't 

chuse  you, 
J  '11  tell  you  the  reason  for  which  I  refuse  you  : 
Love's  goddess  has  oft  to  her  parents  complain'd 
Of  my  favouring  a  bard  who  Wftr  empire  disdain *d; 
That,  at  my  instigation,  a  poem  you  writ,        [wit ; 
WUioh  to  bt-auty  and  youth  preferr'd  judgment  aud 
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That  to  make  jaa  a  lanraat,  I  gave  the  first  toioe^ 
Inspiring  the  firitons  t'  approve  of  my  choice. 
Jove  sent  her  to  me,  her  power  to  try ; 
The  godden  of  beaiity  what  god'can  deny  ? 
She  forbids  your  preferment ;  I  grant  her  desire. 
Appease  the  fair  goddess;    you  then  may  rise 
higher."  [ing. 

The  next  that  appeared  had  good  hopes  of  sucoeed- 
For  he  merited  much  f>r  his  wit  and  his  breeding. 
IVas  wise  in  the  Britons  no  favour  to  show  him, 
He  else  might  expect  tbey  should  pay  what  they 

owe  him. 
And  therefore  they  prudently  chose  to  discard 
The  patriot,  whose  merits  they  would  not  reward. 
The  god,  with  a  smile,  bad  his  favourite  advance, 
*'  You  were  sent  by  AstrsBa  her  envoy  to  Fhmce : 
You  bent  your  ambition  to  rise  in  the  state; 
I  refuse  you  because  you  could  stoop  to  be  great" 
Then  a  bard  who  had  been  a  successftil  transla- 
*'  The  convention  allows  me  a  versificator/'     [tor, 
Says  Apollo,   *'  You  mention  the  least  of  your 

merit; 
"By  your  works  it  appears  you  have  much  of  my  spirit. 
I  esteem  you  so  well,  that,  to  tell  you  the  truUi, 
The  greatest  objection  against  you  's  your  youth  : 
Then  be  not  coucem'd  you  are  now  laid  aside ; 
If  you  live,  you  shall  certainly  one  day  preside."' 

Another,  low  bending,  Apollo  thus  greets, 
"  Twas  I  taught  your  subjects  to  walk  through  the 

streets."  [fore : 

"  You  taught  them  to  walk  !  why,  they  knew  it  be- 
But  give  me  the  bard  that  can  teach  them  to  soar. 
Whenever  he  claims,  'tis  his  right,  I  'II  confess. 
Who  lately  attempted  my  style  with  success ; 
Who  writes  like  Apollo  has  most  of  his  spirit, 
And  therefore  'tis  just  I  distinguish  his  merit ; 
Who  makes  it  appear,  by  all  he  has  writ, 
His  judgment  alone  can  set  bounds  to  his  wit; 
Like  Virpl  correct,  with  his  own  native  rase. 
But  excels  even  Virgil  in  elegant  praise  ; 
WTio  admhres  the  ancients,  ami  knows  'tis  their  due. 
Yet  writes  in  a  manner  entirely  new  ; 
Though  none  with  more  ease  theirdepths  can  explore, 
Yet  whatever  he  wants  he  takes  from  my  store  : 
Though  I  'm  fond  of  his  virtues,  his  pride  I  oan  see, 
.In  scorning  to  borrow  from  any  but  me ; 
It  is  owing  to  this,  that,  like  C5mthia,  his  lays 
£nlighten  the  world  by  reflecting  my  raj's."  [drift : 
This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift. 


THE  RUN  UPON  THE  BANKERS.  1720. 

The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep 

Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land, 
Till  Neptune,  with  one  general  sweep. 

Turns  all  again  to  barren  strand. 
The  multitude's  capricious  pranks 

Are  said  to  represent  the  seas  ; 
Which,  breaking  bankers  and  the  banks. 

Resume  their  oven  whene'er  they  please. 

Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins, 

Unlei^  a  proper  circulatioH 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains. 


Becanae  Hit  lardh  not  topay, 

Quakers  and  aldermen  'm  state 
like  peers  have  levees  every  day 

Of^dans  attendhig  at  thdr  gate. 
We  want  our  money  on  the  nail  ; 

The  banker  's  niin'd  if  he  pays : 
They  seem  to  act  an  ancient  tale  ; 

The  birds  are  met  to  strip  the  Jay#. 
"  Riches,"  the  wisest  monarch  sings, 

"  Make  pinions  for  themselves  to  fly:** 
They  fly  like  bats  on  parchment  voings, 
'^  And  geese  their  silver  plumes  supply. 
No  money  left  for  squandering  heirs ! 

Bills  turn  the  lenders  into  debtors : 
The  wish  of  Nero  now  ia  thehrs,^ 

**  That  they  had  never  known  their  letteis.'^ 
Conceive  the  works  of  mkinight  hags. 

Tormenting  fools  behind  their  backs : 
Thus  bankers  o'er  their  bills  and  bags 

Sit  squeezing  images  of  wax. 
Conceive  the  whole  enchantment  broke; 

The  witches  left  in  open  air. 
With  power  no  more  than  other  folk, 

Kxpos'd  with  all  their  magic  ware. 
So  powerful  are  a  banker's  bills. 

Where  creditors  demand  their  due; 
They  break  up  counters,  doors,  and  tills. 

And  leave  the  empty  chests  in  view. 

Thus  when  an  earthquake  lets  in  light 

Upon  the  god  of  gold  and  Hell, 
Unable  to  endure  the  sight. 

He  hides  within  his  darkest  celU 
As  when  a  conjurer  takes  a  lease 

From  Satan  for  a  term  of  years, 
The  tenant 's  in  a  dismal  case, 

Whene'er  the  bloody  bond  appears. 
A  bailed  banker  thus  desponds. 

From  his  own  hand  foresees  his  fall ; 
They  have  his  sold,  who  have  his  bofids  ; 

'Tis  like  the  writing  on  the  walL 
How  will  the  caitiff  wretch  be  scar'd, 

When  first  he  finds  himself  awake 
At  the  last  trumpet  unprepar'd, 

And  all  his  grand  account  to  make  ! 
Fi)r  in  that  universal  ca^l 

Few  bankers  will  to  Heaven  be  mounters  ; 
They  'II  cry,  **  Ye  shops,  ujjou  us  fall  ! 

Conceal  and  cover  us,  ye  counters  !" 
When  other  hands  the  scaies  shall  hold. 

And  they  in  men  and  an^t-ls*  iif(ht 
PriKlnc  (I  with  all  their  bills  and  gold, 

"  VVeij^h'd  in  tlie  balance,  and  found  Ilghtl" 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  (RISH  FEAST, 

TRANSLATED   ALMOST    LITERALLY    OUT    OF    THE     ORI- 
GINAL IRISH.       1720. 

Orourk's  n^ble  fare  wil|  ne'er  be  forgot, 

By  those  who  were  there,  or  those  who  were  not 

His  revels  to  keep,  we  sup  and  we  dine 

On  seven  score  sheep,  fat  bullocks,  and  swine. 
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Usquebaugh  to  oar  feafi  in  ywilmiWilaiiiinhfc  ii|^ 
Ad  hundred  at  leasl^  and  a  mudttm  >  aw  «a|>» 
O  there  is  the  spori!  w*  naa  witktha  lifkt 
In  disorderly  sort  ftooi  gnonug  aU  nifhti 

0  how  was  I  tricked :  my  pipe  it  was  broke». 
My  pocket  was  pick'd,  1  lost  my  new  cluak. 

1  *m  rifled,  quoth  NeU,  of  mantle  and  kercher  ^  : 
Why  then  Ikre  them  well,  the  de'el  tajic  the  searcher. 
Come,  harper  strike  up;  but,  firrt,  by  your  favour. 
Boy,  give  us  a  cup:  ah  •  tliis  has  some  savour. 
Orourk's  jolly  boys  ne'er  dVeamt  of  the  matter, 
Till,  roused  by  the  noise  and  musical  clatter. 
They  bounce  from  their  nest,  no  longer  will  tarry, 
They  rise  readjn  drcst,  without  one  avB-martj, 
They  dance  inia>rouud)  cutting  oapera  and  ramping ; 
A  mercy  the  ground  .did  not  burst  with  their  stamp* 
The  floor  it  aU  wot  with  leapf«nd  with  jumpt,  [in?. 
While  the  water  and  sweat  iplish-splash  in  their 

pumps. 
Bless  you  late  and  tarly,  Laugblin  O'Enagin ! 
By  my  hand  3  you  dance  rarely,  Margery  Grinagin. 
Bring  straw  ibr  our  bed,  shake  it  down  to  the  feet. 
Then  over  us  spread  the  winnowing  sheet : 
To  show  I  don^t  fl'mch,  fill  the  bowl  up  again ; 
Then  give  us  a  pinch  of  your  sneezing,  a  yean  *  . 
Good  Lord  !  what  a  sight,  after  all  their  good  cheer, 
For  people  to  fight  in  the  midst  of  their  beer  ! 
They  rise  from  their  feast,  and  hot  are  their  brains, 
A  cubit  at  least  tha  length  of  their  skeans  ^. 
What  stabs  and  what  cuts,  what  clattering  of  sticks; 
What  strokes  on  the  guts,  what  bastings  and  kicks; 
With  cudgels  of  oak  weU  hardi'u'd  in  flame. 
An  hundred  heads  broke,  an  hundred  struck  lame. 
You  churl,  I  Ml  maintam  my  father  built  Lusk, 
The  castle  of  Slain,  and  Carrick  Drumrusk : 
The  earl  of  Kildare  and  Moynalta  his  brother. 
As  great  as  they  are,  I  was  nurst  by  their  mother. 
Ask  that  of  old  madam  ;  she  Ml  tell  you  who  's  who 
As  far  up  as  Adam,  she  knows  it  is  true. 
Come  down  with  that  beam,  if  cudgels  are  scarce, 
A  blow  on  the  weam,  or  a  kick  on  the 


A^  EXCELLEST  NEW"  SONG 

ON  A  SEDITIOUS  PAMPHLET^  ,  1720. 
TO  THE  TUNE  OF  PACKINCTON's  POUND. 

Brocados  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawses. 

Are  by  Robert  Ballentine  lately  brought  over. 
With  forty  things  more :  now  hear  what  the  law  says. 
Whoe'er  will  not  wear  them,  i^  not  the  king's  lover. 
Though  a  printer  and  dean 
Seditiously  mean 
Our  true  Irish  hearts  from  old  England  to  wean ; 
We'll  buy  Knglish  silks  for  our  wives   and    cur 

daughters. 
In  spite  of  his  deanship  and  journeyman  Waters. 
In  England  the  dead  in  woollen  arc  clad. 

The  dean  and  his  printer  then  let  us  cry  fye  on ; 

To  be  cloth'd  like  a  carcase,  would  make  a  Teague 

Stnoa  a  living  dog  betttr  i&  than  a  dead  lion,  [mad, 

>  A  wooden  vessel.  *  Handkerchief. 

3  An  Irish  oath.  *  Irish  for  a  woman. 

*  Daggers  or  short  swords. 

^  Proposals  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish  manu- 
factures, for  which  Waters  the  printer  was  severely 
prosecuted. 


•ti»  wjrvea  Ui«y  fftom  wtlkm 
M  weaiHig  of  woeUao, 
And  all  we  poor  sliop4ieepert  muffcoor  lionift  pull  ia. 
Then  wa  'U  buy  Englisk  lilka  fer  wur  %nves  aod 

our  daughtersi 
In  tpila  of  hia  deanahip  and  jiwrneymaa  Wataca. 
Whoever  our  trading  with  England  wooU  binder. 

To  inflama  btith  the  mitiotw  do  pMiUy  OMupire  ; 
Booause  Irish  lineh  will  soon  turn  tr>  thMltt, 
And  wool  it  is  ttneMy,  and  i|iiicki3^  ttkm  Aim 
ThercftMro  I  assure  yo^ 
Our  noble  grand  jury,  [^S^''^^^  ^T  • 

When  they  saw  the  dean's  book,  they  wei«  hi  a 
They  wouM  buy  Rngiish  tilka  for  tbeif  whfOt  Md 

their  daughters) 
In  spite  of  his  deanship  atid  Jmimeytitaii-  Waten. 
This  wicked  rogufe  Waters,  who  always  is  shmln^. 

And  before  corum  nobns  so  oft  has  been  call*d. 

Henceforward  shall  print  neither  pamphlets  nor  linen. 

And,  if  swearing  can  do  *t,  shall  be  swingtifgly 

And  as  for  the  dean,  [mawl'd  : 

Yuu  know  whom  I  mean,  [clean. 

If  the  printer  will  peach  him,  he  11  scan*e  come  off 

llien  we  'II  buy  English  silks  for  our  wives  ttui  our 

daughters, 
Ip  spite  of  his  deanship  and  journeymto  Wktets. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  BEAUTY. 

1720. 

When  first  Diana  leaves  her  bed. 

Vapours  and  steams  her  look  disgrace, 
A  frowzy  dirty-colour'd  red 

Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face : 
But  by  degrees,  when  mounted  high. 

Her  artificial  face  appears 
Down  from  her  window  in  the  sky. 

Her  Si)ots  are  gone,  her  visage  clears. 
'Twhct  earthly  females  and  the  Moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run : 
If  Olia  should  appear  too  soon, 

Alas,  the  nymph  would  be  undone ! 
To  see  hot  from  her  pillow  rise. 

All  reeking  in  a  cloudy  steam, 
Crack'd  lips,  foul  teetli,  and  gummy  eyes. 

Poor  Strephon  !  how  would  be  blaspheme  ! 
Three  colours,  black,  and  red,  and  white. 

So  graceful  in  tlieir  proper  place, 
Rrmove  them  to  a  different  scite, 

ITiey  form  a  frightful  hideous  face : 
For  instance,  when  the  lily  skips 

Into  the  precincts  of  the  rose. 
And  takes  i>ussession  of  the  lips. 

Leaving  the  purple  to  the  nos« : 
So  Celia  went  entire  to  bed. 

All  her  complexion  safe  and  toiind; 
But,  when  she  rose,  white,  black,  and  nd. 

Though  still  in  sight,  had  changHl  tbeir  ci'ouudh 
The  black,  which  would  not  be  «iMiftri^4, 

A  more  inferior  station  seeks, 
Lca\-ing  the  fiery  red  behind, 

And  mingles  in  her  muddy  checks* 
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7>ut  Olia  can  wit})  onae  ffedsoe. 

By  help  of  j^enoit,  f»%t  fwk  brusYw 
Each  colour  t«  ito  piaoe  avid  use. 

And  teach  her  chedw  again  to  Uwalw 
She  knows  her  eQri9  ^^  i^  Qon^, 

But  fiird  wslh  adoiiiAtioB  $taii4».; 
As  other  pamlera  oft  aciore 

The  workmainhip  of  theiv  own  HandA. 
Thus,  afker  four  importaitt  houta^ 

Celia  's  the  wQadnr  q£  her  »ex  3 
Say,  which  among  the  haaTaoly  pcm^m 

Could  oauae  auch  marvellauadSiQts,? 
Venus,  indulgent  to  her  lBiad» 

Gave  women  att  theic  hearts  eottld  wish. 
When  first  she  taugbibthem  whi»eeto  find 

^Vhite-laad  and  i^usilaiuaD  ^  distk 
Ijove  with  white-lead  cements  his  whfigs : 

White-lead  was  seat  ua  to  repair 
Two  brightest,  briltlett,  earthly  thingt, 

A  lady's  face,  and  Qiinfl^vare. 
She  venture*  now  to  lift  the  sash ; 

The  window  is  her  proper  sphere : 
Ah,  lovely  nymph  !  be  Bot  too  rash, 

Nor  let  the  baaux  approach  too  near. 
Take  pattern  by  your  sitier  staar : 

Delude  at  once  and  Mass  our  sight ; 
When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  far. 

And  chiefly  choose  to-shinjs  by  nigbt 
But  art  no  longer  can  pvevail, 

When  the  materials  all  are  gone ; 
The  best  mechanic  hand  must  fiail^ 

Where  nothing  ^s  left  to  work  upon. 
Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 

Cannot  without  a.  form  subsist ; 
And  fornif  say  I  as  well,  as  they, 

Must  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  grists 

And  this  is  fair  Diana's  case ; 

For  all  astrologers  maintain. 
Each  night  a  bit  drops  oAT  her  face. 

When  mortals  say  she  *8  in  her  wane : 
While  Partridge  ^  wisely  shows  the  cause 

Efficient  of  the  Moon's  decay. 
That  Cancer  with  his  poisonous  claws 

Attacks  her  in  the  milky  way  : 
But  Gadbury,  in  art  profound. 

From  her  pale  cheeks  pretends  to  show^ 
That  swain  Endymion^  is  not  sound, 

Or  else  that  Mercury's  her  foe. 
But,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will, 

In  half  a  month  she  looks  so  thin, 
That  Flanisteed  <  can,  with  all  bisskilli 

See  but  her  forehead  and  her  chin* 

Yet,  as  she  wastes,  she  grows- discreet. 
Till  midnight  never  shows  her  head  : 

So  rotting  Celia  stntUs  the  street. 
When  sober  folk»  are  all  a-bedc 


>  Portugal. 

*  Partridge  and  Gadbury,  wrote  each  an  e|4ie* 
mens. 

3  A  young  shepherd,  of  xrhofin  Diana  w«a  iieipied 
to  be  enamoured. 

<  John  Flamsteed,  tk»  celebrated  aftrDaaoMr 
royal. 


For  sure,  if  this  be  Lima's  fate, 

Poor  CtoliB»  but  oT  nsntal  tmoti 
In  vain  expects  a  longer  date 

To  the  materials  of  fur  fiuce. 
When  Mercury  her  tresses  mows. 

To  think  of  1>hu;k-l«ad  combs  Is  ftin; 
No  painting  can  restore  a  itote^ 

Nor  will  her  teeth  return  again. 

Ye  powers,  who  over  late  pfesidba  \ 
Since  mortal  beantiM^dwy  s«  teaii^ 

If  ye  would  have  ut  welitfapply'di 
Send  us  nex»  pyniph»  with  mdfk  mmmWM 


PROGRBSS  OFPOEXRV. 


}  The  farmer's  goose,  #hi>  'm  tb»  I 
.  Has  fed  without  restrahU  ertMiMe) 
,  Grown  fat  with  com,  ami  titiAaif  itM, 
'  Can  scarce  get  o'er  tbe'bani*4ldortiAl; 
'  And  hardly  waddles  fiKtb  t#.oooL 
Her  belly  in  the  neigjbbeiMOBf  f^ol  j^ 
Nor  loudly  cackles  at  the  duor  ; 
For  cackling  shows  the  goose*  is  ^xmk 

But,  when  she  must  be  turn'djto  graze, 
And  round  the  barren  common  strays. 
Hard  exercise  and  harder  fare 
Soon  make  my  dame  grow  tank  and  spare : 
Her  body  light,  she  tries  her  wings, 
And  scorns  the  ground,  and  upward  springs  ; 
While  all  the  parish,  as  she  flies. 
Hear  sounds  harmonious  from  the  skfotk 

Such  is  the  poet  fresh  in  pay 
(The  third  night's  profits  of  hil  play)  ; 
His  moming-draugfatB  till  nofm  can  aviU 
Among  his  brethren  of  the  quill : 
With  good  roast  beef  his  belly  fuU^ 
Grown  lazy,  foggy,  fat,  and  dull. 
Deep  sunk  in  plenty  and  delight. 
What  poet  e'er  could  take  his  flight  ? 
Or,  stuff 'd  with  phlegm  up  to  the  throat., 
What  poet  e'er  could  sing  a  note  ? 
Nor  Pegasus  could  bear  the  load 
Along  the  high  celestial  road  ; 
Tlie  steed,  oppress'd,  would  break  his  girth. 
To  raise  the  Inmber  from  the  Earth. 

But  view  him  in  another  scene. 
When  all  his  drink  is  Hippocrene, 
His  money  spent,  his  patrons  fail. 
His  credit  outibr  cheese  and  ale  ; 
His  two-years  coat  so  smooth  and  bare. 
Through  evor>'  thread  it  Jets  in  air; 
With  hungry  meals  Jiis.  body  .pin'd,. 
His  guts  and  belly  full  of  wuid; 
And,  like  a  jockey  for  a  race. 
His  flesh  brought  down  to  flying,  case  : 
Now  his  exalted  spirit  loaths 
Encumbrances  of  food  and  clothes; 
And  up  he  rises,  like  a  vapour. 
Supported  high  on  whigs  oTpeper; 
He  singing  fliesj  anil  flying  sings; 
While  from  below  .all  Grob-ttreet  riagis. 
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SWIFTS  POEMS. 


THR  SOVTB  SEA  PROJECT. 

1721. 

Apparent  ran  nantes  in  gorgite  vasto, 
Anna  Tiram.  tabtiUBque,  et  Txoia  gaza  per  ondas. 

Vii^g. 

Yb  wise  philosophers,  explain 

What  magio  makes  oar  money  rise. 
When  dropt  into  the  Southern  main ; 

Or  do  these  jugglers  cheat  our  eyes  ? 
**  Put  in  your  money  fairly  told ; 

Preito  !  be  gone — 'Tis  here  again: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  behold. 

Here 's  every  piece  as  big  as  ten.'* 

Thus  in  a  bason  drop  a  shilling, 

Then  fill  the  vessel  to  the  brim ; 
You  shall  observe,  as  you  are  filling, 

The  ponderotks  metal  seems  to  swim. 

It  rises  both  in  bulk  and  height. 

Behold  it  swelling  like  a  sop ; 
The  liquid  medium  cheats  your  sight ; 

Behold  it  mounted  to  the  top ! 
"  lu  stock  three  hundred  thousand  pound ; 

I  have  in  view  a  lord's  estate ; 
My  manors  all  contiguous  round ; 

A  coach  and  she,  and  serv'd  in  plate  !'' 
Thus,  the  deluded  bankrupt  raves ; 

Puts  bll  upon  a  desperate  bet ; 
Then  plunges  in  the  Southern  waveg. 

Dipt  over  head  and  ears — in  debt. 
So,  by  a  calenture  misled. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees. 
On  the  smooth  ocean^s  azure  bed, 

Enamerd  fields  and  verdant  trees : 
With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove ; 

And  \n  he  leaps,  and  dovn  he  sinks. 
Five  hundred  chariots,  just  bespoke. 

Are  sunk  in  these  devouring  wave<, 
The  horses  drown'd,  the  harness  broke, 

And  here  the  owners  find  their  graves, 
like  Pharaoh,  by  directors  led ; 

They  with  their  spoils  went  safe  before  f 
His  chariots,  tumbling  out  the  dead. 

Lay  shattered  on  the  Red-sea  shore. 
Rais'd  up  on  Hope's  aspiring  plumes, 

The  young  adventurer  o*er  the  deep 
An  eagle's  flight  and  state  assumes. 

And  scorns  the  middle-way  to  keep. 
On  paper  wings  he  takes  his  flight. 

With  vcax  thi&  father  bound  them  fast ; 
The  wax  is  melted  by  the  height. 

And  down  the  towering  boy  is  cast 
A  moralist  might  here  explain 

The  rashness  of  the  Cretan  youth  ^ 
Describe  his  fall  into  the  main. 

And  from  a  fable  form  a  truth. 
His  wings  are  his  paternal  rent. 

He  melts  the  iLax  at  every  flame ; 
His  credit  sunk,  his  money  spent, 

Jri  Southern  Heat  ko  leaves  his  name* 


Inform  us,  yon  that  best  can  tdl. 

Why  in  yon'  dangerous  gnlph  profoond. 
Where  hundreds  and  where  thonnnds  fen. 

Fools  chiefly  float,  the  m$e  are  drowi^d  * 
So  have  I  seen  from  Severn's  brink 

A  flock  of  geese  jump  down  together  ; 
Swim,  where  the  bird  of  Jove  woold  sodE, 

And,  swimming,  never  wet  a  feather. 

But,  I  affirm,  'tis  folsejn  fi^ct. 
Directors  better  knew  ^r  toob  ; 

We  see  the  natkm's  credit  cradct,  ' 
Each  knave  hath  made  a  thoosand  feolft. 

One  fool  may  from  another  win, 

And  then  get  oflf  with  money  stor'd  ; 
But,  if  a  sharper  once  comes  in. 

He  throws  at  all,  and  sweeps  the  boanL 
As  fishes  on  each  other  prey. 

The  great  ones  swallowing  up  the  SBiall ; 
So  fares  it  in  the  Southern  Sea ; 

The  whale  directors  eat  up  alL 
When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between. 

Making  by  second-hand  their  offers  ; 
Then  cunningly  retire  unseen. 

With  each  a  million  in  his  coffefs. 
So,  when  upon  a  moon-shine  night 

An  ass  was  drinkhig  at  a  stream ; 
A  cloud  arose,  and  stopt  the  light. 

By  intercqiting  every  beam : 
"  The  day  of  judgment  will  be  soon" 

(Cries  out  a  sage  among  the  crood) ; 
"  An  ass  hath  swallow'd  up  the  Moon  ! 

(The  Moon  lay  safe  behind  a  doud)." 

Each  poor  subscriber  to  the  sea 

Sinks  down  at  once,  and  there  he  lies  ; 
Directors  fall  as  well  as  they, 

Their  fall  is  but  a  trick  to  rise. 
So  fishes,  rising  from  the  main^ 

Can  soar  with  moisten'd  wings  on  high ; 
The  moisture  dry'd,  they  sink  again. 

And  dip  their  fins  again  to  fly. 
Undone  at  play,  the  female  t/jops 

Come  here  their  losses  to  retrieve ; 
Ride  o'er  the  waves  in  spacious  hoops, 

Like  Lapland  witches  in  a  sieve. 
Thus  Venus  to  the  sea  descends. 

As  poets  feign ;  but  where  's  the  moral  > 
It  shows  the  queen  of  love  intends 

To  search  the  deep  for  pearl  and  coral. 

The  sea  is  richer  than  the  land, 

I  heard  it  from  my  grannam's  mouth ; 

Which  now  I  clearly  understand, 
For  by  the  sea  she  meant  the  South, 

Thus  by  directors  we  are  told, 

**  Pray,  gentlemen,  believe  your  eyes  ; 
Our  ocean 's  oover*d  o'er  with  gold. 

Look  round  and  see  how  thick  it  lies : 
We,  gentlemen,  are  3rour  assisters. 

We  '11  come,  and  hold  you  by  the  chin*-* 
Alas  !  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters. 

Then  thousand  sink  by  leaping  in. 
Oh  !  would  those  patriots  be  so  kind. 

Here  in  the  deep  to  xoash  thw-  handt^ 
Then,  like  Pactolus,  we  should  find 

The  sea  indeed  had  go^n  tandt* 
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A  shiUiog  in  the  5aM  yoa  fling; 

The  silver  takes  a  nobler  hue,  ^ 

By  magic  Tiitue  in  (be  spring, 

And  seems  a  guinea  to  your  riew. 
But,  as  a  guinea  will  not  pass 

At  market  for  a  fiirthing  more. 
Shown  through  a  multiplymg-glass. 

Than  what  it  always  did  before : 
So  cast  it  in  the  Southern  seas. 

Or  view  it  through  a  jobber's  bill ; 
T^ut  on  what  spectacles  you  please. 

Your  guinea  's  but  a  guinea  still. 
One  night  a  fool  into  a  brook 

Thus  from  a  hillock  looking  down. 
The  golden  stars  for  guineas  took. 

And  ^ver  Cynthia  for  a  crown. 
The  point  he  could  no  longer  doubt ; 

He  ran,  he  leapt  into  the  flood ; 
There- sprawPd  awhile,  and  scarce  got  out. 

All  covered  o'er  with  slime  and  mud. 
'*  Upon  the  water  cast  thy  bread. 

And  after  many  days  thou  Mt  find  it ;'' 
But  gold  upon  this  ocean  spread 

Shall  sink,  and  leave  no  mark  behind  it.> 
There  is  a  gu\ph,  where  thousands  fell. 

Here  all  the  bold  adventurers  came, 
A  narrow  sound,  though  deep  as  Hell ; 

'Change -Alley  is  the  dreadful  name. 
Nine  times  a  day  it  ebbs  and  flows ; 

Yet  he  that  on  the  suHace  lies, 
Without  a  pilot  seldom  knows 

The  time  it  falls,  or  when  *twill  rise. 
Subscritters  here  by  thousands  float 

And  jostle  one  another  down  ; 
Each  paddlfng  in  his  leaky  boat ; 

And  here  they  fish  for  gold,  and  drown. 
**  Now  bury'd  in  the  depth  below. 

Now  mounted  up  to  Heaven  aj^ain. 
They  reel  and  stagger  to  and  fro. 

At  their  wits  end,  like  drunken  men  ^" 
Mean  time  secure  on  Garraway  2  dilTs, 

A  savae^e  race  by  shipwrecks  fed, 
Lie  waiting  for  the  founder'cl  skA\>, 

And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dearl. 
But  these,  you  say,  are  fajtious  lie'?, 

From  somt'  maHcious  Tory's  brain  ,• 
For,  where  directors  get  a  prize, 

The  Swi*«  and  Dutch  whole  millions  drain. 
Thus,  when  by  rrjoks  a  lord  i«5  ply'd, 

Some  cully  often  wins  a  bet, 
By'venturing  on  the  cheating  sitle, 

Though  not  into  the  secret  let. 
While  some  build  castles  in  tlie  air, 

Directora  build  them  in  the  seas  i 
Subscribers  plainly  see  them  there. 

For  fools  will  see  as  wise  men  please. 
Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shown 

(Unless  the  men  of  Kent  are  liars) 
Earl  Godwin's  castles  overflown. 

And  palace-roofs,  and  steeple-spires. 
Mark  where  the  sly  direcfurs  creep. 

Nor  to  the  shore  approach  too  nigh  ! 

*  Psalm  evil. 

«  A  coffee-house  in  'Change -Alley. 


The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep. 
To  seize  ]rou  in  your  passiflg  by. 

Then,  like  the  dogs  of  Kile,  be  wise. 
Who,  taught  by  instinct  how  to  shun 

The  crocodile,  that  lurking  lies. 

Run  as  they  drink,  and  drink  and  run. 

AntsBus  could,  by  magic  charms. 

Recover  strength  whene'er  he  fell ; 
Alcides  held  him  in  his  arms, 

And  sent  him  up  in  ah  to  HelL 
Directors,  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Recover  strength  and  vigour  there ; 
But  may  be  tam'd  another  way. 

Suspended  for  a  while  in  air. 
Directors !  for  'tis  you  I  warn. 

By  long  experience  we  have  found 
What  planet  rul'd  when  you  were  bom  ; 

We  see  you  never  can  be  drown'd. 
Beware,  nor  over-bulky  grow. 

Nor  come  within  your  cully's  reach  j 
For,  if  the  sea  should  sink  so  low 

To  leave  you  dry  upon  the  beach. 
You  '11  owe  your  ruin  to  your  bulk  : 

Your  foes  already  waiting  stand. 
To  tear  you  like  a  founder'd  hulk. 

While  yotklie  helpless  on  the  sand. 
Thus,  when  a  whale  has  lost  the  tide. 

The  coasters  crowd  to  seize  the  spoil ; 
The  monster  into  parts  divide, 
'    And  strip  the  bones,  and  melt  the  oil. 
Oh  !  may  some  xeestern  tempest  sweep  ' 

These  locusts  whom  our  fruits  have  fed. 
That  plague,  directors,  to  the  deep, 

rCriv'n  from  the  South-Sea  to  the  Red  ! 
May  he,  whom  Nature's  laws  obey. 

Who  lifts  the  poor,  and  sinks  the  proiid, 
"  Quiet  the  raging  of  the  sea. 

And  still  the  madness  of  the  crowd  '." 
But  never  shall  our  isle  have  rest. 

Till  those  devouring  swine  run  down, 
(Thf  devils  leaving  the  possest) 

And  headlong  in  the  zcaters  drown. 
The  nation  then  too  late  will  find, 

Cuniputing  all  their  cost  and  trouble, 
Dirtctors*  pnunises  but  wind, 

i>vuth-Sea  at  best  a  mighty  bubble. 


THE  DOG  AND  SHADOW. 

Orf.  cibiim  portans  catulus  dum  spectat  in  undis, 
Apparet  liqu.ilo  pr.ed.'B  melioris  imago : 
I). (in  specio<;a  did  damna  admiratur,  et  alte 
Ad  latices  inhiat,  cadit  imo  vortice  prajceps 
Ore  cibus,  n(;c  non  simulachrum  corripit  una. 
Occupat  ille  avibus  deceptis  faucibus  umbram; 
Illudit  ^pe^.•los,  ac  dcntibus  aera  mordet. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

WHO    HAD   BEEN    MUCH    ABUSED   IN    BIANY 
DIFFERENT    LIBEf.S. 

The  G^reatest  monarch  may  be  stabb'd  by  night. 
And  fortune  help  the  murderer  in  his  flight  j 
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The  vilest  ruffian  mtsf  tcmunit  m  nrpe, 
Yet  safe  from  injar'd  hniocenee  escape ; 
And  calumny,  bv  working  nmler  ground 
Can,  unreveeg'd,  the  greatest  merit  wound. 

What 's  to  be  done }  Shall  wit  amd  learning  choose 
To  live  obscure,  and  hanre  no  fame  to  lose  ? 
By  censure  frighted  out  of  honour's  road, 
Nor  dare  to  use  the  gifts  by  Heaven  bestoWd? 
Or  fearless  enter  in  through  virtue's  gate. 
And  buy  distinction  at  the  dearest  rate  ? 


BiLLET 

TO  THE   COMPANY   OP    PLAYERS. 

Thb  enclosed  'Prot^gue  ie  ft^nned  upon  the  story  of 
the  secretary's  BOt  sufianng  you  to  act,  unless  you 
would  pay  him  300^  per  ormt^m  ;  upon  which  you 
got  a  licence  from  the  lord  mayor  to  act  as  strul- 
lers. 

The  Prologue  supposes,  tliat,  upon  your  b^ing 
forbidden  to  act,  a  company  of  country-strollers 
came  and  hired  the  play-house,  and  your  clothes, 
&c.  to  act  in. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 

OUR  set  of  strollers,  wandering  up  and  down. 
Hearing  the  house  wa*  empty,  came  to  town ; 
And,  with  a-  licence  from  our  good  lord  mayor, 
Went  to  one  Griffith,  formerly  a  player ; 
Him  we  persuaded,  with  a  moderate  bribe, 
To  speak  to  Klrington  and  all  the  tribe. 
To  let  our  company  supply  their  places, 
And  hire  us  out  their  scenes,  and  clothes,  and  faces. 
Is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ?  Look  full  on  me ; 
I  am  not  Elrington,  nor  Griffith  he. 
WHien  we  perform,  look  sharp  among  our  crew. 
There's  not  a  creature  here  you  ever  knew. 
The  former  folks  were  servants  to  the  king ; 
We,  humble  strollers,  alwa3rs  on  the  wing. 
Kow,  for  my  part,  I  think  upon  the  whole, 
Rather  than  stan'e,  a  better  man  would  stroll. 

Stay,  let  me  see— Three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
For  leave  to  act  in  town  !  'Tis  plaguy  dear. 
Now,  here  'a  a  warrant ;  gallants,  please  to  mark. 
For  three  thirteens  and  sixpence  to  the  clerk. 
Three  hundred  pounds  !  Were  I  the  price  to  fix. 
The  public  should  bestow  the  actors  six. 
A  score  of  guineas,  given  under-hand. 
For  a  good  word  or  so,  we  understand, 
T6  help  an  honest  lad  that  *s  out  of  place, 
May  cost  a  crown  or  so ;  a  common  case  : 
And,  in  a  crew,  'tis  no  injustice  thought 
To  ship  a  rogue,  and  pay  him  not  a  groat 
But,  in  the  chronicles  of  former  ages. 
Who  ever  heard  of  servants  paying  wages  ? 

I  pity  Elrington  with  all  my  heart ; 
Would  he  were  here  this  night  to  act  n<y  part ! 
I  told  him  what  it  wai>  to  be  a  stroller  ; 
How  free  we  acted,  and  had  no  compti-oller : 
In  every  town  we  wait  on  Mr.  Mayor, 
First  get  a  licence,  then  pro<luce  our  ware ; 
We  sound  a  trumpet,  or  we  beat  a  drum  ; 
Huzza !  (the  school-boys  roar)  the  players  are  come ! 
And  then  we  cry,  to  spur  the  bumpkins  on, 
'  QaUaats,  by  Tuesday  next  we  must  be  gone. 


I  told  him,  in  the  tfiwilieat  fr«gr  1  toM^ 
All  this  and  more,  yet  it  would  d»  no  good. 
But  Elrington,  tears  ialH«g  fmtti  iis  cbe«k»# 
He  that  has  shone  witk  BeMevtoa^md  Wykt^ 
To  whom  our  country  has  been  always  dear, 
VHaq  chose  to  leave  his  dearest  pledges  bere^ 
Owns  all  your  favours,  here  intends  to  stay. 
And  as  a  stroller,  act  io  every  play : 
And  the  whole  crew  this  resofiftion  takes. 
To  live  and  die  lill  strolf^rs  for  your  sakos  j 
Not  frighted  witfti  am  ignomlnfohji  naftfite. 
For  your  displeasure  is  fheir  onfy  ^ztne, 

A  pox  on  Klrhagfort's  mjijcstic  tdn^f 
Now  to  a  word  of  busiifMs  in  o«f  ow*. 

Gallants,  next  Thnrsdaey  nigbt  wilkbe  oar  ImC; 
Then,  without  iail,  we  pock  ^  Amt  HeNoiC. 
Lose  not  your  time,  nor  our  diveriions  wamg 
The  next  we  aet  shaM  be^as  good  as  MuMi 


EPTGRAHt. 


Gpp.at  folks  are  of  a  finer  nsoald*: 
Lord  !  how  politely  they  can  sookr! 
While  a  coarse  English  tongne  wfU  iteb 
For  whore  and  rogue,  and  dog  and  bitclt. 


PROLOGUE 


TO    A    PtAY     POR  THE   BEKUPfT    OP  THt     1>HTM»£# 

WEAVERS.      BY   Dt.  SHERIDAN. 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.    BtHlNOTOK,       1721. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool — is  now  become 
The  plague  and  proverb  of  the  weaver's  loom  : 
No  wool  to  work  on,  neither  weft  nor  warp  ; 
Their  pockets  empty,  and  their  stomachs  sharp. 
Provok'd,  in  loud  complaints  to  you  they  cry : 
Indies,  relieve  the  weavers ;  or  they  die ! 
Forsake  your  silks  for  stuffs ;  nor  think  it  ^brangv 
To  shift  your  clothes,  since  you  delight  in  change. 
One  thing  with  freedom  I  'II  presume  to  tell-«»* 
The  men  will  like  you  every  bit  as  well. 

See,  1  am  drest  from  top  to  toe  in  stuff  j 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  I  'm  fine  enough : 
My  wif(;  admires  me  more,  and  swears  she  never. 
In  any  dress,  beheld  me  look  so  clever. 
And,  if  a  man  be  better  in  such  ware, 
What  great  advantage  must  it  give  the  fair  ! 
Our  wool  from  lambs  of  innocence  proceeds  : 
Silks  come  from  maggots,  callicoes  from  weeds  : 
Hence  'tis  by  sad  experiertce  that  we  find 
Ladies  in  silks  to  vapours  much  inclin'd— 
And  what  are  they  but  maggots  in  the  mind  ? 
?or  wliich  1  think  it  reason  to  conclude 
That  clothes  may  change  oor  temper  like  our  food. 
Chintzes  are  gawdy,  and  engage  onr  eyes 
Too  much  about  the  party-colour'd  dyes : 
Although  the  lustre  is  from  you  begun. 
We  see  the  rainbow,  and  neglect  the  Sun. 

How  sweet  and  innocent 's  the  country  mald^. 
With  small  expense  in  native  wool  array 'd; 
Who  copies  from  the  fields  her  homely  green. 
While  by  her  shepherd  with  delight  she's  seCtt  t 
Should  our  fair  ladies  dress  like  her  in  wool. 
How  much  more  lovely,  and  how  beiuMtA," 
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Without  their  Indian  drapery,  they  *d  prove, 
Whilst  wool  would  help  to  warm  us  into  lore  ! 
Then  lijce  the  famous  Argonauts  of  Greece, 
We  »d  all  contend  to  gain  the  GoMcn  Fleece ! 


EPILOGUE,  BY  THE  DEAN. 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.    GRIFFITH. 

Who  dares  affirm  this  is  no  pious  age, 
WTien  charity  begins  to  tread  the  stage  } 
When  actors,  whp  at  best,  are  hardly  savers. 
Will  give  a  night  of  benefit  to  weavers? 
Stay — let  me  see,  how  finely  will  it  sound  ! 
Imprimis,  From  his  grace  '  an  hundred  pound. 
Peers,  clergy,  gentry,  all  are  benefactors  ; 
And  then  comes  in  the  item  of  the  actors. 
Item,  The  actors  freely  gave  a  day — 
The  poet  had  no  more  who  made  the  play. 

But  whence  this  wondrous  charity  in  players  ? 
They  learnt  it  not  at  sermons,  or  at  prayers  : 
Under  the  rose,  since  here  are  none  but  friends, 
(To  own  the  truth)  we  have  some  priN'ate  ends. 
Since  waiting-women,  like  exacting  jades, 
Hold  up  the  prices  of  their  old  brocades ; 
We  Ml  dress  in  manufactures  made  at  home, 
Fx^uip  our  kings  and  p^eneraU  at  The  Comb  ''. 
We  Ml  rig from"Meath-streetiEg>T3t»s  haughty  queen, 
And  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen. 
In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid. 
In  dru'^s^t  dvest,  of  thirt'^en  i>ence  a  yard. 
See  Philip's  son  amidst  his  Persian  guard ; 
And  proud  Roxana,  fir'd  with  jealous  rare. 
With  fifty  yards  of  crape  5^1 1 all  swgep  the  stage. 
]n  short,  our  kings  and  priiices<;es  within 
Are  all  res  )lv'd  this  project  to  begin ; 
And  you,  our  subiect%  when  you  liere  resort, 
Must  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  court. 

Oh  !  could  1  see  this  audience  clad  in  slufy 
Though  money's  scarce,we  should  have  trade  enough: 
But  chint2e,  brocades,  and  lace,  take  all  away, 
And  scarce  a  crown  is  left  to  see  a  play. 
Perhaps  you  wonder  whence  this  friendship  springs 
Between  the  wea^vers  and  us  play-house  kings  ; 
But  wit  and  weaNing  had  the  same  beginning ; 
Pallas  first  taught  us  poetry  and  spinning : 
And,  next,  obsen'e  how  this  alliance  fifs, 
For  weavers  now  are  just  a>  poor  as  wits : 
Their  brother  quill-mcn,  workers  for  the  stage, 
For  sorry  stuff  CTin  get  a  crown  a  page  ; 
But  weavers  will  be  kinder  to  the  player^, 
And  sell  for  twenty-pence  a  yard  of  theirs. 
And,  to  your  knowledge,  there  is  often  le'^s  in 
The  poet's  wit,  than  in  the  plaj-er's  dressing. 


A    POEM 
BY  DR.  DELANY, 

ON  THE  PRBCEDINC   PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE. 

Foemineo  generi  tribuantur. 

The  Muses,  whom  the  richest  silks  array. 
Refuse  to  fling  their  shining  gowns  away  : 

>  Archbishop  King. 

*  A  street  famous  for  woollen  manufacturei, 
VOL.  XI. 


The  pencil  clothes  the  Nine  in  bright  brocades. 
And  gives  each  colour  to  the  pictur'd  maids ; 
Far  above  mortal -dress  the  sisters  shine, 
Pride  in  their  Indian  robes,  and  must  be  fine. 
And  shall  two  bards  in  concert  rhyme  and  huff. 
And  fret  these  Muses  with  their  play-house  stuff? 

The  player  in  mimic  piety  may  storm. 
Deplore  the  Comb,  and  bid  her.  heroes  arm  : 
The  arbitrary  mob,  in  paltry  rage. 
May  curse  the  belles  and  chintzes  of  the  age : 
Yet  still  the  artist  worm  her  silk  shall  share, 
And  spin  her  thread  of  life  in  service  of  the  fair. 

Tiie  cotton-plant,  whom  satire  cannot  blast. 
Shall  bloom  the  favourite  of  these  realms,  and  last; 
Like  yours,  ye  fair,  her  fame  froni  censure  grows, 
Prevails  in  charms,  and  glares  above  her  fi)es :    • 
Your  injur'd  plant  shall  meet  a  loud  defence. 
And  be  the  emblem  of  your  innocence. 

Some  bard,  perhaps,  whose  landlord  was  a  weaver, 
PennM  the  low  prologue,  to  return  a  favour : 
Some  neighbour  wit,  that  would  be  in  the  vogue, 
Work'd  with  his  friend,  and  wove   the  epilogue. 
Who  weaves  the  chaplet,  or  provides  the  bays. 
For  such  wool-gathering  sonnetteers  as  these  ? 
Hence  then,  ye  home-spun  witlings,  that  persuade 
Mis»8  Cliloe  to  the  fashion  of  her  maid. 
Shall  the  -jAde  hoop,  that  standard  of  the  town. 
Thus  act  sub-^ervient  to  a  poplin  gown  ? 
Who  'd  smell  of  wool  all  over  ?  'Ti-*  enough 
The  under-petticoat  be  made  of  stuf^'. 
Lord  !  to  be  wrapt  in  flannel  just  in  May, 
When  the  fields  dress'd  in  flowers  appear  so  gay  \ 
And  shall  not  miss  be  //ot.crV  as  well  as  they  ? 

In  what  weak  colours  would  the  plaid  appear, 
Work'd  to  a  quilt,  or  studded  in  a  chair  ! 
The  *.kin,  that  vies  with  silk,  would  fret  with  stuff; 
Or  who  could  bear  in  bed  a  thing  so  rough  ? 
Ye  knowing  fair,  how  eminent  that  bed, 
Where  the  chintze  diamonds  with  the  silken  thread. 
Where  nistling  curtains  call  the  curious  eve, 
And  boast  the  streaks  and  paintings  of  the  sky  ! 
Of  flocks  they'd  have  your  milky  ticking  full; 
And  all  this  for  the  beuefit  of  wool  ! 

*'  But  where,"  say  they,  "  shall  we  bestow  these 
weavers,  [cravers  V* 

Tliat   spread    our  streets,   and   are  such    piteous 
The  silk-worms  (brittle  lx?ings  !)  prone  to  fate. 
Demand  their  care  to  make  their  webs  complete: 
Tliese  may  they  tend,  their  jjromises  receive; 
We  cannot  pay  too  much  for  what  they  give  I 


OS  GAULSTOTrS  HOUSE, 

BY  DR.  DELANY  K 

Tis  SO  old,  and  so  ugly,  and  yet  so  convenient^ 
You  *re  sometimes  in   pleasure,  though   often  in 

pain  in  't; 
'Tis  so  large,  you  may  lodge  a  few  friends  with 

ease  in  't : 
You  may  turn  and  stretch  at  your  length  if  you 

please  in  't : 

1  The  seat  of  Geora;c  Rochfort,  esq.  (father  to 
the  earl  of  Belvidere)  ;  where  Dr.  Swift  and  an 
HKreeable  set  of  friends  spent  part  of  the  sufomer  d 
ViZl. 

Eb 
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'Vis  8r>  little,  the  family  live  in  a  press  in  't, 
An'!  poor  laH'  Hetty  '^  has  scarce  ro(»in  t») dri  ss  in  *t : 
*'ri    so  old  in  the  winter,  you  can*t  bear  to  lie  in  't ; 
And  ?o  hoi  in  tht;  smniprr,  you  're  ready  to  fry  in  't : 
*Tis  so  brittle,  'twould  scarce  bear  the  weiglit  of  a 

.    tun ; 
Yet  s<i  stmch,  that  it  keeps  out  a  great  deal  of  sun  : 
'Ti'5   so  rra^y,   the  weather  with  ease  beats  (juitc 
thro'i«r'>  it,  [new  it. 

And  you  'i-e  turc'd  eveiy  year  in  some  part  to  le- 
'Ti-  so  uarly,  so  «i*ie'"ul,  so  bijr,  an<l  so  little  ; 
'Tk''  so  stanch,  and  so  cra/y,  so  strong,    and  so 

brittle; 
'Tis  at  one  time  so  hot,  and  another  so  coM  ; 
It  i«!  part  of  the  new,  and  pirt  of  the  old  ; 
It  1*^  just  half  a  bifssin-.-.  an  I  just  half  a  curse — 
I  w*ah  then,  dear  Georjjf,  it  were  better  or  worse. 


THE  rorSTRY  UFE, 

?ART    OP     A    SUMMER    SPENT    AT   CAt"  LSTOWN  -  HOUSE. 

TiiAiiA,  t(ll  in  sober  lays,  ['^''^yj 

How  Gcon^''  ',   Nini  ',   A)an  2,   Df^au  ',  pass   liieir 

And,  shouhl  *»<ir  (iaulslown's  art  grow  fallow. 

Yet  iii'je'  tjiih  cannhin  'iiili)  f 

Iii-ro  'by  t!i"  way)  bv  CJalliis  mean  I 

]^or  Sh«^ridau,  but  frit*nd  Dclaisy. 

Jk'iriri.  tny  Muse.      First  from  our  bowers 

W<t  snily  forth  at  dillVn'at  hoiirs  ; 

At  j.ev('n  the  I)tan,  in  niulit-K't^vn  dre>t, 

G'jes  round  the  1ioum»  to  \\3\ii  tlie  resl ; 

At  nine,  jrrave  Nim,  ami  (ieiirije  faccLious, 

Go  to  the  l)<!an,  to  read  [.urretius  ; 

At  ten,  my  lady  cn\\\v.<  :iiid  li(<'t')rs, 

And  kisses  Georce,  and  ends  our  hvturcs  ; 

And  wi:en  she  has  hi  n  by  tlu^  neck  I'l-t, 

Halls  him,  and  scnMs  us  down  t«»  bi'.-  -.kta  t. 

\Wi:<juander  there  an  hour  or  more, 

An<l  then  all  hands,  boys,  to  tin;  oar; 

All,  h(ten)clite  Dan  e\«  «')t, 

W'h'i  neitluT  time  nor  onior  kej)t, 

But,  by  peeidiar  wbifii:-.'.!  ■;  I'lawn, 

Feeps  in  the  pon<ls  to  |o.))v  t".»r  spawn; 

O'fisces  the  w-  rk,  or  Dra.i:-  u  ■'  n>'.vs, 

Or  mars  a  text,  or  men  K  Im>  hoi.' ; 

O — but  ppKC'd  we  in  tair journal — 

At  two,  or  after,  we  retiuii  ail : 

From  thi-  fou,-  eleiiiem-^  a    *  iriiibiVT, 

Warn'd  by  the  lu  II,  all  lolks  aww  tr(mbljng  : 

From  aiiT  K-'ir^l^  some  (Kseerid, 

Some  from  the  lake's  rennttt'sf  t  rid  : 

My  lord  "  and  Deau  the  lire  f  r- ik"  ; 

Pan  leaves  llic  railhly  snad*^  at   '>  i..ke  : 

The  loiterers  quake,  no  corner  hides  ihem, 

And  lady  Dctty  i-cimilly  eludes  them. 

2  1   r;  ''■.t'-r  *o  tl,-  larl   of  l>rudieda,  and  tiie 
wif.-  or  Mr.  Roe'ijtcit. 
i  Mr.  ll.Khiorl. 

-  Hi-  bn»ther,  Mr.  John  Rochfort,  who  was  call- 
ed 'vimro',  fom  his  uu  al  att:u  hment  UUhe  ciiasc. 

-  lifv.  I  faniel  JaekNon.  ^  i)r.  Swift. 
5  A  sm  ill  l>oat  so  ralh-d. 

^  Mr.  IJe  Idort's  fitiier  was  lord  chifcf  hdxon  of 
the  exch.  uaer  in  Ireland. 


Now  water  *s  brought,  and  dinner  *8  done  : 
With  "  Ciuirch  and  King"  the  lady  's  gone; 
(\ot  reekoninz  half  an  hour  we  pass 
In  talking  o'er  a  moderate  glass). 
Dan,  ffmwing  drowsy,  like  a  thief 
St.als  off  t^  dose  away  his  beef; 
And  this  must  pass  for  reading  Hammond- 
While  (Jeor.i^e  and  Dean  go  to  back-ganunott. 
(uor^e,  Nim,  and  Dean,  set  out  at  four. 
And  then  aiain,  b  ^ys,  to  the  oar. 
But  when  the  Sun  goes  to  the  deep, 
(Not  to  disturb  him  in  his  sleep, 
<  )r  make  a  rumbling  o*er  his  head. 
His  candle  o'lt,  nnd  he  a-bed) 
Wq  watch  hi«  motions  to  a  minute. 
And  leave  the  flood  when  he  goet  in  It* 
Now  stiuti'd  in  the  shorteping  day, 
^Vo  %<)  to  prayers,  and  then  to  play. 
Till  supper  coin«s  ;  and  after  that 
\\'q.  sit  an  hour  tf>  drink  and  chat. 
' lis  latp — the  old  and  younger  pairf, 
liy  A«lam  "  liy:hted,  walk  up  stairs. 
TJie  weary  D'  an  goes  to  his  chamber; 
And  iVim  and  IVan  to  garret  clamber. 
So  when  the  circle  we  have  run, 
The  curtain  falls,  and  all  is  done. 

r  might  have  mention'd  several  (acts, 
T.ike  episiKlcs  between  the  acts ; 
And  tell  who  loses  and  who  wins. 
Who  cet^  a  cold,  who  brc  ks  his  shim; 
Wow  Dan  caui:ht  nothinj?  in  his  net, 
Aufl  how  the  l»oat  was  overset. 
i\j  •  hrev'tv  I  have  rftrtMieh'd 
H..W  in  tlie  lake  the  f>Mn  was  drench'd : 
I  It  v/ould  Im*  an  exjdoit  to  brag  on, 
How  vahant  (ieor^^e  nnle  o'er  the  Dragon; 
Hiw  sti'a  I-.   in  tiie  storm  he  sat, 

Vnd  s.iv'd  Ins  oar,  but  lost  his  hat : 

llow  Xim  (no  honbr  e'er  could  match  him) 
Si. 11  l)ti'.t:^  \\<  hares,  when  he  can  catch  tbem: 

'ow  .k  Iful'.y  Dan  mends  his  nets; 

n.i.v  fort  urn*  fads  him  when  he  set*  : 
Tm-  how  the  I)<  an  delights  to  vex 

Tne  1-1  ;.  •■^,  an<l  lamjxjon  their  sex. 

I  mi',  fit  have  tdd  iiow  oft*  dean  Percivalc 
l;i<l»lays  his  |Wiiar:try  unmerciful; 

llov,  baii-btils  hf  C(K*ks  his  nose, 
Tt«  tell  uMat  '^very  sihooUl)oy  knowa  ; 
And  'vitli  bis  lii.t'e.  and  his  thumb, 
'  V]>hiininir,  strike'.  opiX)sers  dumb  : 
I'lt  new  there  i-  .I's  no  more  be  said  on  't,   , 
Nor  how  Jii.  wte,  that  female  pedant, 
Mio'.\>;  all  I:  r  secrets  of  housekeeping  ; 
I'or  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping; 
\\  as  forc'd  to  send  three  miles  for  yeast, 
'I'o  br.'w  her  al--,  and  raise  her  paste  ; 
Tells  e\ei  V  tt!  :^  tliat  you  can  think  of, 

II  .w  >he  curd  (  Iiarly  of  the  chin-cough  ; 
What  t^ave  her  brats  and  pigs  the  measles. 
And  liuw  hei  .lov.  s  \\ere  kill'd  by  weascU; 

'  H<iw  Jo\Jer  howl'd,  and  what  a  fright 
I  She  had  with  dii-ann  the  otlier  night. 
I      V>\\l  now,  since  I  have  gone  so  far  on, 
i  A  word  or  two  of  loixl  chief  baron; 

And  tell  how  little  weiiiht  he  sets 
'  On  all  white  p^l^^rs  and  gazettes; 

!]nl  for  tiie  politics  of  Fue, 

J  hink^  e\eiy  syllable  is  true. 

!  ^'  The  butler. 
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And  since  he  owns  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
Is  dead  at  last  without  evading, 
Now  all  his  hopet  are  in  the  Czar : 
**  Why,  Muscory  is  not  so  far : 
Down  the  Black  Sea,  and  up  the  Streights, 
And  in  a  month  he  *s  at  your  gates ; 
Perhaps,  from  what  the  packet  brings, 
Uy  Christmas  we  shall  see  strange  things." 
Why  should  I  tell  of  ponds  and  drains. 
What  carps  we  met  with  for  our  pains ; 
Of  8parn>ws  tam'd,  and  nuts  innumerable 
To  choke  the  girls,  and  to  consume  a  rabble  ? 
But  you,  who  are  a  scholar,  know 
How  transient  all  things  are  below, 
How  prone  to  ohantce  is  human  life  ! 
Last  night  arriv'd  Clc!n  8  and  his  wife — 
This  irrand  event  hath  broke  our  measures  ; 
Their  reign  bc^rnn  with  cruel  seizures : 
The  Dean  must  with  his  quilt  supply 
The  bed  in  which  those  tyrants  lie  : 
Nim  lost  his  wig-block,  Dan  his  Jordan 
(My  lady  says,  she  can't  afford  one) ; 
George  is  half-scar'd  out  of  his  wits. 
For  Clem  gets  all  the  dainty  bits. 
Henceforth  expect  a  different  sur\'ey, 
This  house  will  soon  turn  topsy-turvey : 
They  talk  of  further  alterations, 
Which  causes  many  speculations. 


THOMAS  SHERIDAN,  Ci.erk, 
TO  GEORGE-Sm-DAS-DEAS,  ES2, 

JULY   15,  1721,  AT  NIGHT. 

I  *D  have  you  t*  know,  George  ',   Dan  ^,  Dean  ^, 

and  Nim  ^, 
Tliat  I  *ve  learned  how  verse  t*  compose  trim, 
Much  better  b'  half  th'n  you,  n'r  y(»u,  uV  him, 
Andth't  I  'd  rid  cule  their  'nd  your  flam  Him. 
Ay'  b*t  then,  pVhaps,  says  you,  t's  a  m'rry  whim 
With  'bundance  of  niark'd  notes  i'  th'  rim, 
So  th't  1  ought  n't  for  t'  be  morose  'nd  t'  look  grim. 
Think  n't  your  'p'stle  put  m'  in  a  meagrim ; 
Thouah  'n  r<ip't't'on  day,  I  'ppear  ver'  slim, 
Th'  last  bowl  't  Helsham's  did  m'  head  t'  <nim, 
So  th't  I  h'd  man'  aches  'n  'v'ry  sonibb'd  limb, 
Cause  th'  top  of  th'  bowl  1  h'd  oH  us'd  t'  skim  ; 
And  b'sides  D  Ian'  swears  th't  I  h'd  swall'w'd  s'v'r'l 

brim- 
mers, 'nd  that  my  vis'ge  's  cover'd  o'er  with  r'd  pim- 
ples:  m'r'o'er  though  m'   scull   were  (s' tis  n  tj 's 

strong  's  tim- 
ber,  't  must  have  ak'd.     Th' clans  of  th' cM ledge 

SanhVliim, 
Pres'n't  the'r  humbl'  and  'fect'nate  respects  ;  that's 

t'  say,  O'lan',  'clilin,  P.  Ludl',   Die"  St'wart, 

H'lsham.  capt'n  F'rr'  Walmsl',  'nd  Lun^ah'nks 

Timm  ^ 

«  Mr  Clement  Barry. 
»  Ceo.  Rochfort. 

2  Mr.  Jneksou. 

3  Dr.  Suift. 

^  J.  Ro<^hfort. 

^  Dr.  Jame*  Stopford,  afterward;*  bishop  of  Cloyne. 


GEORGE-NL\f'DAS'DEAN'S  ANSWER. 

Dear  Sheridan  f  a  gentle  pair 

Of  Gaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  are), 

Besjdes  a  brace  of  gtaye  divines, 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  thy  lines ; 

Smooth  as  our  bason's  silver  flood. 

Ere  George  had  robb'd  it  of  its  mud  ; 

Smoother  than  Pegasus'  old  shoe. 

Ere  Vulcan  comes  to  make  him  new. 

The  board  on  which  we  set  our  a— s, 

I**  not  so  smooth  as  are  thy  verses, 

ComparM  with  which  (and  that 's  enough) 

A  smoothing  iron  itself  is  rough. 

Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision, 

By  modern  poets  call'd  elision, 

With  which,  in  proper  station  plac'd. 

Thy  polisli'd  lines  are  firmly  brac'd. 

Thus  a  wise  taylor  is  not  pinching, 

But  turns  at  everj-^  seam  an  inch  in  ; 

Or  else,  be  sure,  yt)ur  broad-cloth  breeches 

Will  ne'er  be  smooth,  nor  hold  tlieir  stitches. 

Thy  verse,  like  bricks,  defy  the  weather, 

Wiien  smooth'd  by  rubbing  them  togetlier ; 

Thy  words  so  closely  wedg'd  and  short  are 

y.ike  wall^,  more  lasting  without  moilar: 

By  leaving  out  the  needless  vowels, 

Vou  save  the  char«?e  of  lime  and  trowels.     » 

One  letter  still  another  locks. 

Each  groov'd  and  dovetaii'd  like  a  box. 

Thy  Muse  is  tuckt-up  aixl  succinct  j 

In  chains  thy  syllables  are  linkt ; 

Thy  words  together  ty'd  in  small  hanks,        ^ 

Chise  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 

Or  like  the  urnho  of  the  Romans, 

Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means. 

The  critic  to  his  ??rief  will  find. 

How  firmly  these  indentures  bind. 

S*),  in  the  kindred  painter's  art. 

The  shortening  is  the  nicest  part. 

PluKilosfers  of  future  ages. 
How  will  they  jiore  upon  thy  paees  ! 
Nor  will  tin  y  dare  to  break  the  joints. 
Rut  help  thee  to  be  read  with  points : 
Or  else,  to  show  their  learned  labour,  you 
May  backward  be  perus'd  like  Hebrew, 
When'  they  need  not  lose  a  bit 
Or  of  thy  harmony  or  wit. 
To  make  a  work  completely  fine, 
Numb«M-  and  weJnht  and  measure  join  ; 
Then  all  must  grant  your  lines  are  weighty, 
Where  thirty  wei^h  as  much  as  eighty. 
All  must  allow  your  numbers  more, 
Whcie  twenty  liu;  s  exceed  fourscore  ; 
N«'r  can  we  think  your  measure  short. 
Where  les^  tlun  forty  fill  a  quart, 
With  AKxandrian  in  the.  close, 
Long,  long,  long,  long,  like  Dan's  long  nose- 


GEORG  ES I M-D  A  S-D  E  A  S'S 

INVITATION    TO    THOMAS    SHERIDAN. 

Gaulstown,  Aue.  ed,  1721. 
Dear  Tom,  this  vers**,  which,  however  the  brgio* 

niug  niav  ai'pcar,  yet  in  the  end  '*■  sood  mctrCj 
Is  sent  to  (ie^irc  that,  when   your   Au.^ust  vacation 

comes,  your/;.cV2cii-  ijou  "d  i?.^ci  here. 

E  s2 
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For  why  should  you  stay  in  that  filthy  hole,  I  mean 

the  c'liij  so  smoky ^ 
When  you  have  not  one  friend  left  in  town,  or  at 

least  not  one  that  *s  rci////,  to  joke  to'  yc  f 
For,  asibr  honest  John  ',  though  I  'm  not  sure  on 't, 

yet  I'll  be  han-^^  ieJ  he 
Be  gone  down  to  the  county  of  Wexford  with  that 

great  peer  the  lord  Ant^lescj. 
Oh  !   but  I  furgut;  perhaps,  by  thif  time,  you  may 

have  on*'  con\e  to  town,  but  I  don  t  know  wiiether 

he  be  frend  or /or,  I'elami: 
But,  however,  if  he  be  come,  bring  hira  down,  and 

you  shall  go  back  in  a  fortniglit,  for  I  know  there 's 

no  delaying  yg. 
Oh  !  1  forg-  't  too ;  I  bel'cve  there  may  be  one  more : 

I  n>ean  that  great  faf  jok'^rj/r/"^-*?^  Hclskam,  he 
That  wrote  the'  prologue  2,  and  if  you  stay  with  him, 

depend  on  't,  in  the  endy  he  7/  i>'aim  yc. 
Brin?  down    Long   Shanks  Jim  hy);    but,  now  I 

think  on  't,  he  's  not  yet  come  fiom  Courtown,  I 

f.incy  ; 
Tor  I  Heard,  a  moi.th  ago,  that  he  was  down  there 

a.'Conrting  i/y  yancy. 
However,  brin^  down  yourself,  and  you  bring  down 

all  ;  for,  to  say  it  ur  may  veulure^ 
In  thte   Delany's  fplcen,  John's  mirth,  flelsham's 
jokes,  and  the  soft  soul  of  amorous  Jtmrnj,  c.  nire. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  had  foreot  to  desire  yrwj  to  bring  down  what  I  say 

you  havp,  and  you  '11  believe  mqas  sure  as  a  ^w«, 

and  own  it ; 
I  meau,  what  no  other  mortal  in  the  univer-c  can 

boast  of,  your  own  spirit  of />?///,  at/rl  ou  n  v.  it. 
And  now  I  hope  you  Ml  excuse  this  rhyiuing,  uljjch 

I  mustsiy  is  (though  written  somewhat  at  lor^t) 

tiim  and  clean  ; 
And  so  I  conclude,  with  humble  respect*  as  usual. 

Your  most  dutiful  and  obedient 

Georgu-Nim-Dan-Dean, 


GEORCE-NIM  DAN-DEAX,  ESS. 

UPON   HIS  INCOMPARABLE  VER^F.S,  &C. 
»T    B.a.  DELANY,  IK    SIIF.RIDAN's    NAM£  '. 

Hah,,  human  compound  quadrifarious, 

Invimihlc  a.>  wiijht  }^,riarcus  ! 

Ilnil  !  douhly-doiihlcd  mighty  merry  ou«, 

Stronicerthan  triple-bodyd  (ieryim  ! 

0  may  your  vastiu  .-s  deij:n  t'  excii^« 

The  praises  of  a  punv  Muse, 

l.'nable,  in  her  utmost  lli^ht. 

To  reach  thy  huge  Colowiaa  height. 

'  Supposed  to  be  Dr.  Walm^lnj*. 

2  Due  «pokcn  by  youn^  Put  land,  in  17*20,  hefore 
Hip]M»lvtus  ;  in  which  Dr.  Sheritian  (who  had  writ- 
ten a  prolo^iue  for  the  occasion)  was  most  unex|>ect- 
edlv  aii'l  »uicj'.;js)y  laughed  at.  Hoth  the  pro- 
loiTM.'s  are  p: ;...:.!  la  the  Supplement  to  Swift's 
Works.     A'. 

'  Ihcsc  wei.»  all  vvrltt.  n  in  circles. 


T'  attempt  to  write  like  thee  vere  (hmtisi 
Whose  lines  are,4ike  thyself,  gigantic. 

Yet  let  me  bl^,  in  hnmbler  strmin. 
Thy  vast,  thy  bold  Carabysian  vein, 
Pour'd  out  t'  enrich  thy  native  ialc, 
As  Egypt  wont  to  be  with  Nile. 
Oh,  how  I  joy  to  sec  thee  wander, 
In  many  a  winding  loose  meander. 
In  circling  mazes,  smooth  and  supple, 
And  ending  in  a  clink  quadruple; 
Loud,  yet  agreeable  withal. 
Tike  rivers  rattling  in  their  fell  I 
Thine,  sure,  is  poetry  divine, 
Whefp  wit  and  majesty  combine ; 
Where  every  line,  as  hngc  as  seven. 
If  stretch'd  in  length  wonld  reach  to  Rleavav; 
Here  all  comparing  would  be  slandering. 
The  least  is  more  than  Alexandrine. 

Against  thy  verse  Time  sees  with  pain. 
He  whets  his  envious  scythe  in  vain ; 
For,  though  finom  thee  be  much  may  pare, 
Vet  nmch  thoti  still  will  have  to  spare. 

Thou  hat>t  alone  the  skill  to  feast 
With  Roman  elegance  of  taste, 
Who  hast  of  rhymes  as  ^rast  rcsoupcet 
As  Pompey's  caterer  of  courses. 

Oh  thou,  of  all  the  Nine  inspir'd  ! 
My  langui<l  soul,  with  teaching  tir'd, 
How  is  it  raptur'd,  when  it  thinks 
On  thy  harmonious  sets  of  clinks ; 
Each  answering  each  in  various  rhymes. 
Like  eclH)  to  St  Patrick's  chimes  : 

Thy  Musf,  inajeNtlc  in  her  rage, 
Mov('5  like  Statira  on  the  stage; 
An<l  scarce!}-  can  one  ]iage  sustain 
The  length  of  such  a  flowing  train; 
Her  train,  of  variegated  dye. 
Shows  like  Tliaumautia's  in  the  sky^ 
Al'ke  they  glow,  alike  they  please,* 
Alike  imprest  by  Phoeb  s'  rays. 

Thy  vei-i<;— (Ve  gods.'  I  cannot  bear  it) 
To  T\  hat,  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  ? 
*'ris  i.ke,  what  I  have  oft*  heard  spoke  ob« 
The  famous  statue  of  Laocoon. 
Tis  like — O  y»»s,  'tis  very  like  it, 
'The  long,  long  string,  with  which  you  fly.  kite. 
'Tis  like  what  you,  and  one  or  two  more» 
Hoar  to  your  echo  ^  in  good-hunour; 
And  every  couplet  thou  hast  writ 
Conclude  like  iiultah-xahittuk-uiktt  \ 


-TO  MIL  THOMAS  SHERIDAN. 

UPON  UIS  VERSES  WRriTEN  IN  C11CLSS« 
BY  DR.  SWIFT. 

It  never  was  known  that  circnhir  letters. 
By  humble  companions,  were  sent  to  their  betters  : 
And,  as  to  the  subject,  our  judgment,  mehert^U, 
Is  this,  that  yon  argue  like  fools  in  a  circle. 
But  now  for  your  verses  ;  we  tell  you»  nNprtm<t» 
The  segment  so  large   'twizt  yeur    reeioa   azai 
rhyme  is, 

s  At  Gaulstown  there  is  a  remarkablj^  i^UiiDiia 
echo. 
^  Aa  allusion  to  the  sound  pfrodueed  hy  tiM  ecke. 
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That  we  walk  all  about,  like  a  bone  in  a  poand, 
And,  before  we  find  either,  our  auddles  turn  round. 
Sufficient  it  were,  one  would  think,  in  your  mad  rant. 
To  give  us  your  measures  of  lino  by  a  quadrant. 
But  we  took  our  dividers,  and  found  your  d — u'd 
In  each  single  verse  took  up  a  diameter.      [metre, 
But  how,  Mr.  Sheridas,  came  you  to  venture 
George,   Dan,   Dean,   and  Nim,  to  place  in  the 

Centre  J  ? 
Twill  appear,  to  j'our  cost,  you  are  fairly  trepaiin'd 
For  the  chord  of  your  circle  is  now  in  their  hand  ; 
The  chord,  or  the  radius,  it  matters  not  whether. 
By  which  your  jade  Pegasus,  fixt  in  a  tether, 
As  her  betters  are  us*d,  shall  be  lash'd  round  the 
ring,  [string. 

Three  fellows  with  whips,  and  the  dean  holds  the 
Will  Hancoi^k  declares,  you  are  out  of  your  corn- 
To  encroach  on  his  art  by  writing  of  bombass ;  [pass. 
And  has  taken  just  now  a  firm  resolution 
To  answer  your  style  without  circumlocution. 

Lady  Betty*  presents  jrou  her  senjcc  most  humble, 
And  is  not  afraid  your  worship  will  grumble,  [Tam  3, 
That  she  makes  of  your  verses  a  hoop  for  miss 
Which  is  all  at  present;  and  so  I  remain~- 


ON  DR.  SHERIDAN*S 

CIRCULAR  VERSES. 
BY  MR.  GEORGE  ROCHFORT. 

With  music  and  poetry  equally  blest, 
A  bard  thus  Apollo  most  humbly  addrest : 
*'  Great  author  of  harmony,  verses,  and  light ) 
Assisted  by  thee,  I  both  fiddle  and  write. 
Yet  unhe€^cd  I  scrape,  or  I  scribble  all  day ; 
My  verse  is  neglected,  my  tune  's  thrown  away. 
Thy  sqbstitute  here,  Vice- Apollo  %  disdains 
To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  list  to  my  strains ; 
Thy  manual  sigiiet  refuses  to  put 
To  the  airs  I  |W)duce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut 
Be  thou  then  propitious,  great  Phcebus,  and  grant 
Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit,  or  want. 
Though  the  Dean  an<l  Deianytranscendently  shine, 
O  brighten  one  solo  or  sunnet  of  mine  !        [abode : 
With  them  I'm  content  thou  should'st  make  thy 
But  visit  thy  servant  in  jig  or  in  ode. 
Make  one  work  immortal ;  'tis  all  I  request.'* 
Apollo  lookM  pleas'd  ;  an«l  restjlving  to  jrst, 
Reply'd,  *'  Honest  friend,  I  've  consider'*!  thy  rase  ; 
Nor  dislike  thy  well-meaning  and  humourun.  face; 
Thy  petition  I  grant :   the  bcMin  is  not  great : 
•  'i'hy  works  shall  continue  ;  and  here  's  the  r<  ceipt. 
Ou  rondeaus  herealler  thy  fiddle  strings  spend  : 
Write  verses  in  circles  j  they  never  shall  tnd." 


DAN  JACKSON'S  PICTURE, 

CUT  IN  S\hK  AND  PAI'ER. 

To  fair  lady  Betty,  Dan  sat  foi-  his  picture, 

And  defy'd  her  to  draw  him  sooft'  as  he  piqu'd  her. 

1  Their  figures  were  in  the  centre  of  the  verses. 

2  The  lady  of  George  Rochfort,  esq. 

3  Miss  Thomaaon,  lady  Betty's  daughter. 
^  See  Apollo  to  the  Dean,  p.  409. 


He  knew  she  *d  no  pencil  or  colouring  by  her. 
And  therefore  be  thought  he  mig^jt  safely  de^y  her. 
Come  sit,  says  my  lady  ;  then  whips  up  herscissar. 
And  cuts  out  his  Ci»xcomb  in  silk  in  a  trice,  sir. 
Dan  sat  with  attmHon,  and  saw  with  surprise  [eyes  j 
How  she  lt:itgthon'd  his  chin,  how  she  hollow 'd  bil 
But  flatter'd  himrjclf  with  a  secret  conceit. 
That  his  thin  lantern  jaws  all  her  art  would  defiMit 
Lady  Betty  observ'd  it,  then  pulls  out  a  pin. 
And  varies  the  grain  of  the  stuff  to  his  grm ; 
And,  to  make  roasted  silk  to  resemble  his  rawbone. 
She  rais'd  up  a  thread  to  the  jet  of  his  jaw  bone  ; 
Till  at  length  in  exactest  proportion  he  rose, 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  arch  of  his  nose. 
.\nd  if  lady  Betty  had  drawn  him  with  wig  and  all, 
'Tis  certain  the  copy  had  out-done  the  original. 

Well,tbat'sbut  my  outside,  saysDan  with  a  vapour. 

Say  you  so,  says  my  lady  j  1  'vc  lin'd  it  with  paper. 

Patr.  Many  ituip* 


ON  THE  S.mE  PICTURE. 

Clarissa  4raws  her  scissars  from  the  c^, 
To  draw  the  lines  of  poor  Dan  Jacksun^s  face. 
One  sloping  cut  made  forehead,  nose,  and  chin  ; 
A  nick  produc'd  a  mouth,  and  made  him  grin, 
Such  as  in  taylors'  measure  you  have  seen. 
But  still  were  wanting  his  grimalkin  eyes. 
For  which  grey  worsted-stocking  paint  supplies. 
Th'  unrawl'd  thread  through  needle's  eye  convey 
Transferred  itself  into  his  paste-board  head. 
How  came  the  scissars  to  be  thus  out-done  ? 
The  needle  had  an  eye,  and  they  had  none. 
O  wondrous  force  of  art !  now  look  at  Dan— 
You  'II  swear  the  paste-biMird  was  the  better  man. 
**  The  devil !"  says  he,  "  the  head  is  not  so  full !" 
Indeed  it  is — behold  the  paper  skull. 

Tho.  Sheridan  sculp* 


ON  THE  SAME  PICTURE. 

Dan's  evil  genius  in  a  trice 

Had  stripp'd  him  of  his  coin  at  dice. 

Chloe,  observing  this  disgrace. 

On  Pani  cut  out  his  rueful  face. 

'•  By  G — ,''  says  Dan,  **  'tis  very  hard. 

Cut  out  at  dice,  cut  out  at  card  !  * 

G.  Rochfort  fcv^ 


ON  THE  SAME  PICTURE. 

WnitsT  you  three  merry  poets  traffic 

To  give  us  a  description  graphic 

Of  Dans's  large  nose  in  modern  Sapphk; ; 

I  spend  my  rime  in  making  sermons. 

Or  writing  libels  on  the  (iermans. 

Or  murmuring  at  Whigs'  prefennents. 

But  when  I  would  find  rhyme  for  Ftochfort, 

.\nd  look  in  English,  French,  and  Scotch  iir't 

At  last  1  'm  fairly  forc'd  to  botch  for  *t 

Bid  lady  Betty  recoll<  ct  her. 

And  tell,  who  v.  as  it  could  direct  h« 

To  draw  the  face  of  such  a  spect  e. 
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I  must  confess,  that  as  to  me,  sirs, 
Though  I  ne'er  saw  her  hold  the  scisnufs, 
i  now  could  safely  swear  it  is  hers. 
Tis  true;  no  nose  could  ciime  in  bfetter  j 
\T'is  a  vast  subject  stuff  *d  with  matter. 
Which  all  may  handle,  none  can  flatter. 
Take  courage,  Dan;  this  plainly  show8> 
That  not  the  wisest  mortal  kuows 
What  fortune  may  befall  his  nose. 
Show  me  the  brightest  Irish  loagt. 
Who  from  her  lover  e'er  could  boast 
Above  a  song,  or  two  at  most ; 
For  thee  three  poets  now  are  drudging  all 
To  praise  the  Cheeks,  chin,  nose,  the  bridge  and  all. 
Both  of  the  picture  and  original. 
Thy  nose's  length  and  fame  extond 
So  far,  dear  Dan,  that  every  friend 
Trios  who  shall  have  it  by  the  end. 
And  futui-e  poets,  as  they  rise, 
Shall  read  with  envy  and  surprise 
Thy  nose  outshining  Cttlia's  eyes. 

Jon.  Swift. 


DAN  JACKSOy*S  DEFESCE, 

My  vr-  c  little  better  you  Ml  find  than  my  face  is. 
A  word  to  the  wise — ut  pictura  pocsis. 

Three  merry  lads,  with  eiuy  stung, 

Because  Dan's  face  is  bt  tter  huns, 

Cojubin'd  in  verse  to  rhyme  it  down. 

And  in  its  place  set  up  their  own  ; 

As  if  they  'd  run  it  down  nuich  better 

J>y  number  of  their  feet  in  metre, 

Or  that  its  red  did  cause  their  spite. 

Which  made  them  draw  in  black  and  white. 

Be  that  as  'twill,  this  is  most  true, 

They  were  in>pir'd  by  what  they  drew. 

I^t  them  such  crilics  know, .my  face 

Gives  them  thtir  comeliness  and  uiaco  : 

Whilst  every  hue  of  face  does  bring 

A  line  of  grace  to  \Uiat  they  siiit;. 

But  yet,  methiuks,  thou^'h  wit!i  di:>gracc 

Both  to  the  picture  and  the  face, 

I  should  name?  them  who  do  rehearse 

The  storj-  of  the  pictnre-farce  ; 

The  squire,  in  French  as  i)ard  a'<  stone, 

Or  strong  as  rook,  that  's  all  as  one, 

On  face,  on  cards  is  ver>'  brisk,  sirs, 

Because  on  them  you  play  at  whisk,  sirs. 

But  much  I  wender,  why  my  crany 

Should  (;nvy'd  be  by  De-el-any  : 

And  yet  much  more,  that  iialf-namo  sake 

Should  join  a  party  in  th(;  tVt^k  ; 

For  sure  I  am  it  was  nit  ^afc 

Thus  to  abuse  his  better  half. 

As  I  siiall  prove  you,  Dan,  to  be, 

Dkiann  and  C(nijuncti\ely. 

For  if  Dan  love  nt>t  Sherry,  can 

Slierry  be  any  thing  to  Dan  ? 

This  is  the  case  whene'er  you  .see 

Dan  makes  nothing  of  Sherry; 

Or  shunld  Dan  be  by  Sherry  o'erta'en, 

'J'hen  Dan  would  be  p<M)r  Sheiridane  : 

'Tis  hard  then  he  sliouid  b(?  deciy'd 

By  Dan  with  Sherry  by  his  side. 


But,  if  the  case  mmt  be  la  )usdf 
That  faces  suffer  by  a  card, 
Let  critics  censure,  what  care  1? 
Back-biters  only  we  defy : 
Faces  are  free  from  injury. 


MR,  ROCHFORT'S  REPLY, 

T«j  wy  your  face  is  better  hunjc 

Than  oars — by  what  ?  by  nose  or  tongue  ? 

In  not  ex^iDiiig,  you  are  wrong 

to  us,  sir^ 

Because  we  thus  «nat  state  the  case. 
That  you  have  got  a  \m^m%  face, 
Th'  untimely  end  's  a  dainii^  <liagraoc 

tifwi0e,sr^ 

But  yet  be  not  cast  down :  I  see 
A  weaver  will  your  hangman  be ; 
You  'U  only  hang  in  tapestry 

with  niany. 

And  then  the  ladies,  I  suppose. 
Will  praise  your  longitude  of  nose. 
For  latent  charms  within  your  clothes 

dear  Danny,. 

Thus  will  the  fair  of  every  age  / 
From  all  parts  make  their  pilgrimage, 
Woi-ship  thy  nose  with  pious  rage 

of  love,  sir. 

All  their  religion  will  be  spent 
About  thy  woven  monument. 
And  not  one  orison  be  sent 

to  Jove,  sir. 

Von  the  fam'd  idol  will  become. 
As  gaitlens  grac'd  in  anoient  Rome, 
By  matrons  woi*ship'd  in  the  gloom 

of  night 

O  happy  Dan  !  thrice  happy  sure  ! 
Thy  tame  for  ever  shall  endure, 
Who  after  death  can  love  secure 

at  sight 

S(»  far  1  thought  it  was  my  duty 
To  dwell  upon  thy  boasted  beauty; 
Now  1  '11  pi-oceed  a  word  or  two  t'  ye, 

in  answer 

To  that  party  where  you  carry  on 
This  paradox,  that  rock" and  stone 
In  your  opiniou  are  all  one. 

How  can,  sir, 

A  mnn  of  reasoning  so  profound 

So  stupidly  be  run  aground. 

As  tliings  so  ditiereutly  to  confound 

t'  our  senses  ? 

Ivxi*ept  yon  judg'd  them  by  the  knock 
Of  near  an  equal  hardy  block  : 
Such  an  experimental  stroke 

convinces. 

Then  might  you  be,  by  dint  of  reason, 
A  proper  judge  on  this  occasion  ; 
'Gainst  feeling  there  's  no  disputation, 

is  granted. 

Therefore  to  thy  superior  wit. 
Who  made  the  trial,  we  submit; 
Tliy  head  to  prove  the  truth  of  it 

we  wanted 
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In  one  assertion  you  're  to  blame, 
"WTiere  Dan  and  Sherry  's  made  the  same. 
Endeavouring  to  have  yuur  name 

refin'd,  sir. 
You  *H  see  most  grossly  you  mistook  : 
If  you  consult  your  spcllintr-b<Hjk, 
(The  better  half  you  say  you  tu<jk) 

you  '11  find  J  sir. 
S,  H,  E,  x/ic— and  R,  T,  r/', 
Both  put  togftjier  make  Sherry  ; 
D,  A,  N,  Zva/z— makes  up  the  three 

syllables. 
Dan  is  Lut  one,  and  Skerri  two ; 
Then,  sir,  your  choice  will  never  do; 
Tberefore  I  've  tuni'd,  my  friend,  on  yon 

the  tables. 


DR.  DELANY'S   REPLY. 

Assist  me,  my  Muse,  wliilst  1  labour  to  limn  him  : 
CTcdite^  PisoncSy  iiti  tabulft  persim'tUm. 
You  look  and  you  write  with  so  dillerent  a  qrace, 
That  I  envj'  your  verse,  though  I  did  not  your  face. 
And  to  him  that  thinks  rightly,  there  reason  enough, 
'Cause  one  is  as  smooth  as  the  other  is  rough. 

But  much  I  'm  amaz'd  yon  should  think  my  <lpsi«rn 
Was  to  rhyme  down  your  nose,  or  your  Harletjuin 

grin, 
Which  you  yourself  wonder  the  de'el  should  malign. 
And  if  'tis  so  strange,  that  your  monstership's  erany 
Should  be  envj'd  by  him,  much  less  by  Delariy. 
Though  J  own  to  you,  when  I  consider  it  stricter, 
I  envy  the  painter,  although  not  the  picture. 
And  justly  she  s  en^'y'd,  since  a  fiend  of  Hell 
Was  never  drawn  right  but  by  her  and  Raphael. 

Next,  as  to  the  charge,  which  3'ou  tell  us  is  true, 
That  we  were  inspired  by  the  subject  we  drew; 
laspir'd  we  were,  and  well,  sir,  you  knew  it, 
Yet  not  by  your  nose,  but  the  fair  one  that  drew  it : 
Had  your  nose  been  the  muse,  we  had  ne'er  been 
inspir'd,  [fir'd. 

Though  perhaps  it  might  justly  've  been  said  we  were 

As  to  the  division  of  words  in  your  staves. 
Like  my  countryman's  horn-comb,  into  three  halves, 
I  meddle  not  with  't,  but  presume  to  make  merry. 
You  cali'd  Dan  one  half,  and  t'other  half  SIhm  ry  : 
Kow  if  Dan  's  a  half,  as  you  call  't  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  it  can't  be  deny'd  that  Sherry  's  twci  more  : 
For  pray  give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  for  all  you. 
That  Sherry  's  at  least  of  double  the  value. 
But  perhaps,  sir,  you  did  it  to  liU  up  the  verse  : 
So  cmwds  in  a  concert  (like  actors  in  farce) 
Play  two  parts  in  one,  when  serajxjrs  are  scarce. 
But  be  tliat  as  'twill,  you  HI  know  more  anon,  sir. 
When  Sheridan  sends  to  Merry  Dan  answer. 


SilEJilDAS'S  REPLY. 

Threr  merry  lads  you  own  we  are ; 
'Tis  very  true,  and  free  from  care  ; 
But  envious  we  cannot  bear, 

believe,  sir. 

For,  were  all  forms  of  bea\ity  thine, 
Were  you  like  Nerms  soft  and  line. 
We  shouhl  not  in  the  least  repine, 

or  grieve,  sir. 


Then  know  from  us,  most  beauteous  Dan, 
That  roughness  l)est  becomes  a  man  j 
'Tis  women  should  be  pale  and  wan, 

ami  taper. 
And  all  your  trifling  beaux  and  fops. 
Who  comb  their  brows,'  and  sleek  their  cliDps^ 
Are  but  the  uifepriiig  of  toy-shops,  ^ 

mecr  vapour. 
We  know  your  morning-hours  you  pass 
To  cull  and  gather  out  a  face  j 
Is  this  the  way  you  take  your  glass  ? 

Forbear  it. 

Those  loads  of  paint  upon  your  toilet, 
Will  never  mend  your  face,  but  spoil  it; 
It  looks  ds  if  you  did  par-boil  it : 

Drink  clarct» 
Yo'ir  cheeks,  by  sleeking,  are  so  lean 
That  they  're  liki;  Cynthia  in  the  wane. 
Or  breast  of  goose  when  'tis  piek'd  clean, 

or  pullet 
See  what  by  drinking  you  have  done : 
You  've  made  your  phiz  a  skeleton. 
From  the  long  distance  of  your  crown 

•  t'  your  gullet ! 


A  REJOISDER, 

BY   THE    DEAN,    IN    JACKSON'S    UAME. 

Wearied  with  saying  grace  and  prayer, 

I  hasten  down  to  country  air. 

To  read  your  answer,  and  prepare 

reply  to  't 
But  your  fair  lines  so  grossly  flatter. 
Pray  do  thry  praise  me,  or  bespatter; 
It  must  suspect  you  mean  the  latter — 

Ah!  sly-bojtl 
ft  must  be  so  !  what  else,  alas. 
Can  mean  by  culling  of  a  face, 
Aud  all  that  stuff  of  toilet,  glass, 

and  box -comb  ? 
But  be  't  as  'twill,  this  you  must  urant, 
Tliat  you  're  a  dawb,  whilst  I  but  paint; 
Then  tthich  of  us  two  is  ttc  quaint- 
er coxcomb  ? 
I  value  not  your  jo'kcs  of  ncx>se, 
Your  ^'ihes,  and  ail  yiiur  foul  abuse, 
More  than  tlie  dirt  beneath  my  shtws, 

nor  fear  it. 
V<  t  one  tiling  vexes  me,  1  own, 
Tiiou  sorry  seare-erow  of  skin  and  bone; 
'I'o  be  cali'd  lean  by  a  skeleton, 

who  'd  bear  it  ? 
Tis  true  iodeed,  to  curr\'  friends, 
You  s<'ciii  to  prais(\  to  make  amends, 
And  yet,  before  your  stanza  ends, 

you  flout  m 
'Rout  latent  charms  beneath  my  clothes; 
For  every  one  that  knows  me  knows 
That  I  have  nolhu  g  like  my  nose 

about  me. 
I  pass  now  where  30U  fleer  and  laugh, 
'Cause  J  tall  Dan  my  better  half! 
Qh  ther  <  you  think  you  have  me  safe  I 

But  hold,  sir. 
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SWIFTS  POEMS. 


'    Is  not  a  nenny  often  found 
To  be  much  greater  thao  a  pound  ? 
By  your  good  leave,  my  most  prafoira4 

and  bold,  sir. 

Dan  »s  noblf*  rtettle,  Sherry  base ; 
So  Dan  's  the  better,  though  the  leas : 
An  ounce  of  gold  's  worth  ten  of  brass, 

dull  pedant ! 

As  to  your  s]>elling,  let  me  see, 

If  SKK  makes  »her,  and  RI  makes  ry. 

Good  spelling -master  I  your  crany 

has  lead  on  ^ 


ANOTHER  REJOtSDER,, 

lY  THE  DEAN,  fN  JACKSON's  XaME. 

TiiREB  days  for  answer  t  have  waited ; 
1  thought  an  ace  you  'd  ne'er  have  bated  ; 
And  ait  thou  forc'd  to  yield   ill-fated 

poetaster  ? 

Hf'nccforth  acknowledge,  that  a  nose 
Of  thy  dimension  's  lit  for  prose ; 
But  every  one  that  knows  Dan,  knows 

thy  master. 

Blu*?h  for  ill-spelling,  for  ill-lines. 
And  fly  with  hurry  to  raniincs  ; 
Tliy  fame,  thy  gt-nius  now  declines, 

proud  boaster. 

I  hear  with  some  concern  you  roar. 
And  fly  ng  think  to  quit  the  score 
By  clapping  bdlets  on  your  door 

and  posts,  sir. 

Thy  min,  Tom,  I  never  meant; 

1   ni  griev'd  to  hear  your  banishment, 

Bu<  plcas'd  to  liud  you  do  relent 

and  cry  on. 

I  maurd  you,  when  you  look'd  so  bluft', 
'Bixi  now  1  '11  secret  keep  your  stuft*; 
For  know,  pi"ot>tration  is  enough 

to  th*  lion. 


SnERlDAN'S  SUBMISSION, 

MY    THE    DBAS. 

Cfdo  jam,  misei-re  cognoscens  prxinia  ri\T*, 
Si  risca  est,  ubi  tu  pulsas  v^o  vapulo  tantum. 

Poor  Sherry,  inglorious 
To  Dan  the  viclorious, 
Presents,  as  'tis  litliiiu', 
I'etition  and  grtttmg. 

TO  yon  vict<»rious  and  brave, 

\mir  now-Mi!)dued  and  suppliant  slave 

Mobt  humbly  sues  lor  pardon  ; 
Who  when  I  f  m^ht  still  cut  me  down, 
Ai:il  when  i  vanislid  fled  the  town, 

]*ur>ued  and  laid  me  harJ  on. 
Xow  lowly  crjurhM  I  cry  pcccvi, 
Aufl  ]T^>>trate  supplicate  pour  ma  vie .' 

Your  mercy  I  rely  on; 


For  you,  my  conqueror  9x4  af  kuip>     ' 
In  pardoning,  as  m  poniriiing^ 

Will  show  yourself  a  liOD. 
Alas !  sir,  I  had  no  design. 
But  was  unwanly  drawn  io ; 

For  spite  I  ne'er  had  any : 
Twas  the  damn'd  'squire  ^itb  th^  hvd  PMMf 
The  de'el  too  that  ow'd  me  a  shame. 

The  devil  and  Delany ; 

They  tempted  me  t'  attack  your  highneiw 
And  then,  with  wonted  wile  and  s)yuei^ 

They  left  me  in  the  lurch  :* ' 
Tnhap^^y  wretch  !  for  now,  I  ween, 
I  've  nothing  loft  to  vent  my  spleen 

But  ferula  and  birch  : 
And  they,  alas !  yield  small  relief. 
Seem  rather  to  renew  my  grief; 

My  wounds  bleed  all  anew : 
.For  every  stroke  goes  to  my  heart. 
And  at  each  lash  I  feel  the  small 

Of  lash  laid  on  by  you. 


TO    THK 

REK  DANIEL  JACKSON; 

TO   BE   HUMBLY    PRESENTED  BY  MB.  SJUBIUAN  VH  n>* 
soy,  WITH  RESPECT,  CASE,  AKD  SPBSB. 

Dear  Dak, 

Here  1  return  my  trust,  nor  ask 

One  penny  for  remittance ; 
If  1  have  well  perform'd  my  task. 

Pray  send  me  an  acquittance. 
Too  long  I  bore  this  weighty  packt 

As  Hercules  the  sky ; 
Now  take  him  you,  Dan  Atlas,  hack* 

Let  nic  be  standcr-by. 
Not  all  the  wiity  things  you  speak 

In  compass  of  a  day, 
Not  half  the  puns  you  make  a  week, 

Should  bribe  his  longer  stay. 
With  nie  you  left  him  out  at  nursc^ 

Vet  arc  you  not  my  debtor ; 
For,  as  he  hardly  can  be  woi-se, 

I  ne'er  could  make  him  better, 
lie  rhymes  and  pirns,  and  puns  and  rh3nEMi^ 

Just  as  he  did  before ; 
And,  when  he  's  lash'd  a  hundred  times^ 

He  rhymes  and  puns  the  more. 
When  rods  arc  laid  on  school-boys  bums. 

The  more  they  frisk  and  skip  : 
The  sohool-boy's  top  but  louder  himis. 

The  more  they  use  the  whip. 
Thus,  a  lean  l»east  beneath  a  load 

( A  beast  of  Irish  breed) 
Will,  in  a  tedious,  dirty  road. 

Outgo  the  prancing  steed. 

You  knock  him  down  and  down  in  vain. 

And  lay  him  flat  before  ye  ; 
For,  soon  as  he  gets  up  again, 

He  '11  strut,  and  cry,  llctoriu  ! 
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At  every  stroke  of  mine  he  fell : 

Tis  true  he  roar*d  and  cryM  ; 
But  liis  impenetrable  shell 

Could  feel  no  hann  besides 
The  tortoise  thus,  with  motion  slow. 

Will  clamber  up  a  wall ; 
Yet,  senseless  to  ihe  hardest  blow. 

Gets  nothing  but  a  fall. 
Dear  Dan,  then,  why  should  you,  or  I, 

Attack  his  pericrany  ? 
And,  since  it  is  in  vain  to  try, 

We  '11  send  him  to  Delany. 

FOSTSCRIPT. 

Lean  Tom,  when  I  saw  him,  last  week,  on  his  horse 

awry,  ^ 

Threaten^  loudly  to  turn  n>e  to  stone  with  his  sorcery. 
But,  I  think,  litUe  Dan,  that,  in  spight  of  what  our 

foe  says. 
He  will  find  I  read  Ovid  and  his  Metamorphosis. 
For  omitting  the  first  (where  I  make  a  comparison, 
With  a  sort  of  allusion  to  Putlau'l  i  or  Harpson) 
Yet,  by  my  description,  you  Ml  tintl  he  in  short  is 
A  pack  and  a  garran,  a  top  and  a  tortoise. 
So  1  hope  from  henceforward  you  ne'er  will  ask, 

can  I  maul 
This  teasing,  conceited,  rude,  insolent  animal  ? 
And,  if  this  rebuke  might  turn  to  his  benefit, 
(For  I  pity  the  man)  1  Lbould  be  glad  then  of  it. 


TO  DR.  SHERIDAN, 

ON    HIS   ART   OF   PUNNING. 


Had  I  ten  thousand  mouths  and  to?iguet. 

Had  I  ten  tliousiind  pair  of  lungSy 

Ten  thousand  sculls  with  brains  to  think, 

Ten  thousand  standishes  of  inky 

Ten  thousantl  hands  and  pens,  to  write 

Thy  praise  /  V  studt/  day  and  ?!iiiht. 

Oh  may  thy  work  for  ever  live  ! 
(Dear  Tom,  a  friendly  zeal  forcrivc) 
May  no  vile  miscreant  saucy  cook 
Pr^ume  to  tear  thy  learned  buokj 
To  singe  his  fowl  for  nicer  guest. 
Or  pin  it  on  the  tnrkeifs  breast. 
Keep  it  from  pasti/  bak'd  or  Jlyins:, 

From  broiling  steak,  or  intiers  f ruins. 
From  lighting  pipe,  or  making  snuff , 

Or  casing  up  &  feather  muff; 

From  all  the  several  ways  the  grocer 

(Who  to  the  learned  world  's  a  foe,  sir) 

Has  found  in  tuisling,  folding,  packing. 

His  brains  and  ours  at  onee  a  racking. 

And  may  it  never  curl  the  head 

Of  either  living  block  or  dead  ! 

Thus,  when  all  dangers  they  have  past. 

Your  leaves,  like  leaves  of  brass,  shall  last.  , 

No  blast  shall  from  a  critics  breath, 

By  vile  infe.  Hon,  cause  their  death. 

Till  they  in  flames  at  last  expire, 

And  help  to  set  the  world  on  fire, 

1  Alluding  to  the  prologue,  meoUoned  above,  p. 


STELLA  TO  SWIFT. 

STELLA'TO  JPR.  SffZFE 

ON  Hit  BIRT»-DAY,  MOf.  00,  1T9I* 

Sr.  Patrick's  dean,  your  country'^  pride^ 

My  early  and  my  only  guide. 

Let  me  among  tlie  rest  attend, 

Your  pupil  and  your  humble  firiend* 

To  celebrate  in  female  strains 

The  day  that  paid  your  mother's  piin8| 

Descend  to  take  that  tribute  due 

In  gratitude  alone  to  you. 

When  men  began  to  call  me  foir. 
You  interpos'd  your  timely  care; 
You  early  tauk;ht  me  to  despise 
The  ogling  of  a  coxcomb's  eyes ; 
Show'd  where  my  judgment  was  mvsfHac'^i 
Rcfin'd  my  fancy  and  my  taste. 

Behold  that  beauty  just  decayed. 
Invoking  art  to  nature's  aid : 
Forsook  by  her  admiring  train, 
^he  spreads  her  tatter'd  nets  in  vain : 
Short  was  her  part  upon  the  stage  ; 
Went  smoothly  on  for  half  a  page ; 
Her  bloom  was  gone,  she  wanted  art. 
As  the  scene  changed,  to  change  her  part : 
She,  whom  no  lover  could  resist. 
Before  the  second  act  was  hiss'dk 
Such  is  the  fate  of  female  race 
With  no  endowments  but  a  faoe  ; 
Before  the  tliirtieth  year  of  life, 
A  maid  forlorn,  or  hated  wife. 

Stella  to  you,  her  tutor,  owes 
That  she  has  ne'er  resembled  those  j 
Nor  was  a  burden  to  mankind 
With  half  her  course  ot  years  behind. 
Ygu  taught  how  I  might  youth  prol  t^ig. 
By  knowing  what  was  right  and  wroug  ^ 
How  from  my  heart  to  bring  suppliaii 
Of  lustre  to  my  fading  eyes ; 
How  soon  a  beauteous  mind  repairs 
The  loss  of  eiiang'd  or  falling  hairs; 
How  wit  and  virtue  from  within 
Send  out  a  smoothness  o'er  the  skin : 
Your  lectures  could  my  fancy  fix. 
And  I  can  please  at  thiily-six, 
Tlie  sight  of  Chloe  at  ufteen 
Coquettmg,  gives  me  not  the  spleen  ; 
The  idol  now  of  every  fool. 
Till  time  shall  make  their  passions  cool  ; 
Then  tumbling  down  time's  steepy  hill. 
While  Stella  holds  her  station  still. 
Oh !  turn  your  precepts  into  laws. 
Redeem  the  women's  ruin'd  cauM  ; 
Retrieve  lost  empire  to  our  sex. 
That  men  may  bow  their  rebel  necks. 

Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth  I 
Late  dying  may  you  cast  a  shred 
Of  your  rich  mautle  o'er  my  head  ; 
To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow. 
One  day  alone,  then  die  tomorrow  ! 


Ui 


TO  STELLA, 

ON    HER   BIRTH-DAY,    1721-2. 

Wh'Le,  Stella,  to  your  lasting  praise,    . 
The  Muse  her  annual  tnbute  pays, 
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While  I  assijern  myself  a  task 
Which  yqm  expect,  but  scorn  to  ask  ; 
If  I  perform  this  task  with  pain. 
Let  me  of  partial  fete  complain  i 
You  eveiy  year  the  debt  enlarge, 
I  grow  less  equal  to  the  charge  : 
In  you  each  virtue  brighter  shines, 
But  my  poetic  vein  declines  ; 
My  harp  will  scai  in  vain  be  strung. 
And  all  your  virtues  left  unsung : 
For  none  among  the  uj)btart  race 
Of  poets  dare  assume  my  place ; 
Your  worth  will  be  to  them  unknown. 
They  must  have  Stellas  of  th«ir  own  ; 
Aud  thus,  my  stock  of  wit  dway'd, 
1  ^ykig  IcKve  the  debt  unpaid. 
Unless  Deiany,  «s  «fy  iieir, 
Will  answer  for  the  whole  arrear. 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


ON  THE  GREAT  BURIED  BOTTLE. 


BY  DR.    DEIANY. 


Amphora,  quae  mccstum  linquis,  laptumque  revises 
Arentcm  dominum,  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

Tu  quoquedopositum  serves,  neve  opprime,  marnior^ 
Auipliora  nou  meruit  taui  pretiosa  mori. 


EPITAPH. 

BY    THE    SAME. 


Hoc  tumulata  jacet  proles  Lena>a  scpulcbro, 
iuimortale  genus,  r\ev,  peritura  jacet ^ 

Qniti  oritura  iteruni,  iimtris  eoncreditm  nlvo  ; 
Jiij)  natuoj  retcruut  te  qu'>que,  liacoiic  PaU-r. 


STELLA'S  BIRTH'DAV. 

A    CHEAT    BOTTLE    OP    WINR,     lON*^.    BI'RIF.D,    B 
•IHAf    DAY    DI'C    LP.        ]7'3'_'-J. 

I»f.s(H.v'd  my  annual  wM-se  to  pay, 
P>y  duty  l)ound,  on  Sk  lias  day, 
Furnisifd  with  paper,  ptus,  and  ink, 
I  i^ravely  sat  me  down  to  think  : 
r  bit  niy  nails,  aud  scrateiiM  my  head, 
IJut  liMiud  my  wit  and  fancy  tied  : 
Or  if,  with  more  than  u<ual  pain, 
A  th«tuj:lit  came  slow'y  tVorn  iny  i)ia!n. 
It  co^i  me  liCjrd  knows  how  luu^li  time 
To  sliajK'  it  hito  sense  aud  liiyine  : 
And,  what  was  yet  a  greater  curse, 
l.ou^  tliiukinj;  made  my  iauey  v^or>c. 

Forsaken  by  th  'inspirlui;  Nine, 
I  waited  at  Apollo's  siiriue  : 
I  t«)ld  liiin  wiiat  the  world  would  say. 
If  Stella  wi re  unsunc:  to-day  ; 
J  Tow  I  should  hide  my  lua<i  for  shnme, 
When  both  the  Jacks  and  Robin  eaiiK; ; 
IIow  Ford  w<ndd  frown,  how  Jim  W(»uld  lotrj 
How  Sheridan  the  roffue  would  sneer, 
And  swear  it  dois  not  always  follow. 
That  st'fncl '/;  unuu  ruUl  AyuUv, 


I  have  assured  them  tireoiy  timet. 
That  Phoebus  heJp'd  itae  in  my  rhymes  ^ 
Phcebus  inspired  me  from  above, 
And  he  and  I  were  band  and  glove. 
But,  finding  me  so  dull  and  dry  since. 
They  *IJ  call  it  all  poetic  licence ; 
And,  when  I  brag  of  aid  divine. 
Think  Eusden's  right  as  good  as  minew 

Nor  do  I  ask  for  Stella's  sake  ; 
*Ti9  my  own  credit  lies  at  stake : 
And  Stella  will  be  sung,  while  I 
Can  only  be  a  stander-by. 

Apollo,  having  thought  a  little,       •* 
Return'd  this  answer  to  a  tittle. 

"  Though  you  should  live  like  old  Methnsaleiv, 
I  furnish  liuity,  and  you  shall  \xse  ail  'em. 
You  yearly  sing  as  she  prows  0h4, 
You  M  le«ne  her'viftxMS  bd   untold. 
But,  to  say  truth,  such  dolness  reigni 
Through  the  whole  set  of  Irish  dean*, 
I'm  daily  sLunn  d  with  such  a  medley, 
Dean  W — ,  dean  D — ,  and  dean  Smedley^ 
That,  let  what  dean  soever  come, 
My  orders  are,  I  'm  not  at  home ; 
And,  if  your  voice  had  not  been  loud, 
You  must  have  pass'd  among  the  crowd. 

**  But  now,  your  danger  to  prevent. 
You  must  apply  to  Mi-s.  Brent; 
For  she,  as  priestess,  knows  the  rites 
Wherein  the  ^'od  of  earM  delights. 
First,  nine  ways  looking,  let  her  stand 
Witii  an  old  jiuker  in  her  hand ; 
Ixt  111  r  describe  a  circle  round 
In  Sauuder.-,'  cellar,  on  the  ground: 
A  spade  let  prudent  Archy  hold. 
And  with  diserction  dig  the  mould  ; 
r.<-t  Stella  kxjk  with  watchful  eye, 
llehei'ea,  Foal,  and  Grattans  by. 

*'  lli'huld  the  bottle,  where  it  lies 
With  neck  elated  towards  tlie  skies  1 
Tin*  i;od  of  winds  and  god  of  fire 
Did  to  ils  wondrous  birth  conspire ; 
And  Jiacchus,  for  the  poet's  use, 
}*our'd  in  a  strout?  inspiring  juice. 
See  !  as  yoij  raise  it  from  its  tomb,. 
It  drags  Ixhind  a  spac'ous  womb, 
Aud  in  the  spaeious  womb  contains 
A  sover*  iuu  medicine  for  the  brains. 

'*  Vou    11  liud  it  soon,  if  fate  consents  j 
If  not,  a  tliousiud  Mrs.  Brents, 
Ten  thousand  Arcliys  ann'd  with  spad*^s, 
May  diLC  in  vain  to  Pluto's  shades. 

"  From  tlwucf  a  plenteous  draught  infuse. 
And  boldly  tht  ii  invoke  the  Muse 
(Hut  tirst  let  li')l>«;t,  ou  his  knees, 
W*ith  caution  drain  it  from  the  lees)  : 
Till'  Mu^e  will  at  your  call  appt  ar, 
W^ith  StelKi's  p^ai^e  to  crown  the  year,** 


A  SATIRICAL  ELEGY 

©N    THE    DEATH    OP 

A  LATE  FAMOUS  GENERAL. 

His  grace  !  impossible,  I  what  dead  I 
Of  Old  a^jc  too,  and  in  his  bed  ! 
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And  eoiild  that  mightyiNnfior  fall. 
And  so  inglorious,  after  all ! 
Well,  since  he  's  gone,  no  matter  Wir, 
The  last  loud  trump  must  wake  him  iiovt 
And,  trust  me,  as  the  noise  grows  stronger^ 
He  M  wish  to  sleep  a  little  longer. 
And  could  he  be  indeed  so  old 
As  by  the  news-papers  we  Ve  told  ? 
Threescore,  I  think,  is  pretty  hi.«^h ; 
*Twas  time  in  conscience  he  should  die  ! 
This  world  he  cumber'd  long  enough. 
He  burnt  his  candle  to  the  snutf ; 
And  that 's  the  ^ea^on,  some  folks  tbink^ 
He  left  behind  su  great  a  s — k. 
Behold  bis  funeral  appears. 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orphan's  tears, 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  pierce. 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
But  what  of  that?  his  friends  may  say. 
He  had  those  honours  in  his  day. 
True  to  his  profit  and  his  pride. 
He  made  tbcm  weep  beibn'  be  dy'd. 
Come  hither,  ali  ye  empty  thiugs  ! 
Ye  bubbles  rais'd  by  breath  of  kings  ! 
Who  float  upon  the  tide  of  state  ; 
0)me  hither,  and  behold  your  fate. 
Let  pride  be  taught  by  this  rcl)«ike, 
How  very  mean  a  thing  's  a  duko ; 
From  all  his  ill-got  honours  fluag, 
Tum'd  to  that  dirt  from  whence  he  sprung. 


BE  AS  SMEDLRV'S  PETITIO*! 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CHAFTON. 

Non  domus  aut  fundus—        Hor. 

It  wa<;,  my  lord,  tho  dextrous  shift 
Oft*  other  Jonathan,  viz.  Swift ; 
But  now  St.  Patrick  s  sauey  dean. 
With  silver  verge  and  surpliee  clean. 
Of  Oxford,  or  of  Onnond's  giace. 
In  l(K.ser  rhyme  to  beg  a  place. 
A  place  he  got,  yclept  a  st'ill, 
And  eke  a  thousand  |X)unds  withal ; 
And,  were  he  a  less  witty  writer, 
He  might  as  w(;ll  havo  got  a  mitre. 

Thus  I,  the  Jonathan  of  Clother, 
In  humble  lays  my  thanks  to  otVer, 
Approach  your  grace  with  grateful  heart, 
3My  thanks  and  verse  both  void  of  art, 
Content  with  what  your  bounty  gave. 
No  larger  income  do  I  crave; 
Rejoicing  that,  in  better  times, 
Grafton  requires  my  loyal  lines. 
Proud  !  while  my  patron  is  p)lite, 
I  likewise  to  the  patriot  write  ! 
Proud  !  that  at  once  I  can  commend 
King  George's  and  the  Muses'  friend  ! 
JCndear'd  to  Britain;  and  to  thee 
(DisjoinVl,  Hibernia,  by  th(!  sei) 
Endear'd  by  twice  three  anxious  years, 
Employ'd  in  guardian  toils  and  cares; 
By  love,  by  wisdom,  and  by  skill; 
For  he  bus  sav'd  thee  'gainst  thy  will. 

But  where  shall  Smcdley  make  his  nest. 
And  lay  bis  wandering  head  to  re^t  ? 


Where  shall  he  find  a  decent  house. 

To  treat  his  friends  and  cheer  his  spouse  ? 

Oh  !  lackf  my  lord,  son>e  pretty  cure  ; 

In  wbolsome  sotl,  and  ether  pure ; 

The  garden  stored  with  artless  flowers. 

la  either  angle  shady  bowers. 

Ko  fay  parterre,  with  costly  green, 

WitWn  ^le  «mbient  hedge  be  seen : 

Let  Nature  frody  take  her  course. 

Nor  fear  from  me  oncrateAil  force ; 

No  sheers  shall  check  her  spi<wrtii^  vigour^ 

Nor  shape  the  yews  to  antic  figures 

A  limpid  brook  shall  trout  supply. 

In  May,  to  take  the  mimic  fly ; 

Round  a  small  orchard  may  it  run. 

Whose  apples  redden  to  the  sun. 

Let  all  be  snug,  and  warm,  and  neat; 

For  fifty  tum'd  a  safe  retreat. 

A  little  Euston  may  it  be, 

Euston  I  '11  carve  on  every  tree. 

Hut  then,  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

My  lord — twice  jifhf  psmndi  a  year 

Will  barely  do ;  but  if  your  grace 

Could  make  them  hundieds — charming  place  I 

Thou  then  wouldst  show  another  face. 

Clogher  !  far  north,  my  lord,  it  lies. 
Midst  snowy  bills,  inclement  skies  ; 
One  shivers  with  the  arctic  wind ; 
One  hears  the  polar  axis  grind. 
Go*jd  John  '  indeed,  with  beef  and  claret. 
Makes  the  p!ace  warm  that  one  may  bear  it. 
He  has  a  purse  to  keep  a  table. 
And  eke  a  soul  as  hospitable. 
My  heart  is  good ;  but  assets  foil. 
To  tight  with  storms  of  snow  and  hail. 
H(  sides  the  country  's  thin  of  people. 
Who  seldom  meet  but  at  the  steeple : 
The  strapping  dean,  that 's  gone  to  Down, 
Ne'er  naiii'd  the  thing  without  a  frown; 
When,  much  fatigu'd  with  sermon-study. 
He  felt  his  brain  grow  dull  and  muddy ; 
No  tit  companion  could  be  found, 
lo  push  the  lazy  bottle  round ; 
Sine  then,  for  want  of  better  folks 
To  pledge,  his  clerk  was  orthodox. 

Ah  !  how  unhke  to  (Jerard-street, 
Where  beaux  and  belles  in  parties  meet ; 
Where  giKled  chaii-s  and  coaches  thiDUg, 
And  ")(»tle  as  they  trowl  along; 
Where  tea  and  cofiee  hourly  flow, 
And  gape-seed  does  in  plenty  prow ; 
And  Griz  (no  clock  more  certain)  cries. 
Exact  at  seven,  "  Hot  mutton-pies  !" 
There  lady  Luna  in  her  sphere 
Once  shone,  when  Paunceforth  was  not  near; 
Rut  now  she  wanes,  and,  as  'tis  said. 
Keeps  sober  hours,  and  goes  to  bed. 
There — but  'tis  endless  to  write  down 
All  the  anmsements  of  the  town ; 
And  sp<3use  will  think  herself  quite  undone. 
To  trudge  to  Connor  '^  from  sweet  London ; 
And  care  we  must  our  wives  to  please, 
Or  else — we  shall  be  ill  at  ease. 

You  sec,  my  loi-d,  what  'tis  1  lack ; 
'Tis  only  some  convenient  tacky 

'  Bishop  Sterne. 

2  The  bishopric  of  Connor  is  united  to  that  of 
Down;  but  there  are  two  deans. 
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SWITPS  FOEHS. 


Some  paTfonagMMOM,  with  farim  mttA, 
To  be  my  late,  ny  last  retraat ; 
A  decent  cbuach  ^lose  by  its  skle. 
There  preachiDg,  praying,  to  rcsMe ; 
And,  as  my  time  seearely  rolls. 
To  save  my  own  and  otker  soalk. 


TME  DUKE'S  jiKSH'EIL 


Dear  Smed,  I  read  thy  brilliant  lines. 

Where  wit  in  all  its  glory  shines ; 

Where  compliments,  with  all  their  pmle, 

Are  by  their  numbers  dignified  : 

I  hope  to  make  you  yet  as  clean 

As  that  same  Viz,  St  Patrick's  dean. 

I  *ll  give  thee  surplice^  rcr;fr,  and  A/a//, 

And  may  be  something  else  witbal ; 

And,  were  you  not  so  good  a  writer, 

I  should  present  you  witli  a  mitre. 

Write  worse  then,  //  you  can — be  wise— 

Beheve  me,  'tis  the  way  to  rise. 

Talk  not  of  making  of  thy  nest : 

Ah  !  never  lay  thy  head  to  rest ! 

That  head  so  well  with  wisdom  fraught , 

That  writci  without  the  toil  of  thought  I 

While  others  rack  their  busy  brains, 

You  are  not  in  the  least  at,pa'ms. 

Down  to  your  deanry  now  repair. 

And  build  a  castle  in  the  air, 

I  *m  sure  a  man  of  your  fine  sense 

Can  do  it  with  a  small  expense. 

There  your  dear  spouse  and  you  together 

May  breathe  your  bellies  full  of  ether> 

When  lady  Luna  is  your  neighbour, 

She  '11  help  your  wife  when  she  's  in  labour ; 

Well  skiird  in  midwife  artifices, 

For  she  herself  ofV  falls  in  pieces. 

There  you  shall  see  a  raree-shwo 

W^ill  make  you  soom  this  xaorld  below. 

When  you  behold  the  milky  way. 

As  white  as  snow,  as  bright  as  day ; 

The  glittrrinjf  constellations  roll 

About  the  griiKling  srctic  pole; 

The  lovely  thucling  in  your  ears. 

Wrought  by  the  music  of  the  splHires— 

Your  spouse  shall  then  no  lonfi:er  hector, 

You  need  not  fear  a  curtain-lecture  ; 

Nor  shall  she  think  that  she  is  undone 

For  quitting  her  beloved  London. 

When  she  's  exalted  in  the  skies. 

She  'II  never  think  of  mutton-pies ; 

When  you  're  advano'd  above  dean  Viz, 

You  'II  never  think  of  goody  Oriz. 

But  ever,  ever,  live  at  ease, 

And  strive,  and  strive,  your  wife  to  phase; 

In  her  ywi  'II  centre  all  your  joys. 

And  ctt  ten  thousand  girls  and  l>oys : 

Ten  tliou>and  girls  and  Im»>s  ynu  'II  get. 

And  th»y  like  stars  shall  rise  and  set  ; 

While  uou  ami  s]>(hisi\  transform'd,  shall  soon 

Be  a  nev:  sun  and  a  wett  mnofi : 

Nor  shall  you  strive  y<»ur  horns  to  hide, 

For  then  your  horns  shall  be  your  priU«. 


VEReES  BY  STLLLJL 

If  it  be  true,  celestiai  powers. 

That  you  have  ibrm'd  oae  fair* 
And  5'et,  in  all  my  vainest  hours. 

My  mind  has  been  my  care ; 
Then,  in  return,  I  beg  this  grace, 

As  you  were  ever  kind. 
What  envious  Time  takes  from  my  faot. 

Bestow  upon  my  mind  ! 


JEALOUSY.     BY  THE  SAME  K 

0  Shield  me  from  his  rage,  celestial  I^swen* 
lliis  tyrant,  that  embitters  all  my  boors  ! 

Ah,  Love  !  you  *ve  pooriy  played  the  hero's  pait; 
You  conquer'd,  but  you  can't  defend  my  bead. 
When  first  I  bent  beneath  your  gentle  reign, 

1  thought  this  monster  banish'd  from  ytmr  train : 
But  you  would  raise  him  to  support  your  throne; 
And  now  he  claims  your  empire  as  his  own. 

Or  tell  me,  tyrants  !  have  you  both  agreed. 
That  where  one  reigns,  the  other  shall  succeed f 


DR,  DELANY'S  VILLA. 

Would  you  that  DclviUe  I  describe  ? 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  gibe: 
For  who  would  be  satirical 
U|>on  a  thing  so  very  small  ? 

Vou  scarce  upon  the  borders  enter, 
Before  you  're  at  the  very  centre. 
A  single  crow  can  make  it  night, 
When  o'er  your  form  she  takes  her  flight* 
Yet,  in  this  narrow  compass,  we 
Observe  a  vast  variety; 
Both  walks,  walls,  meadows,  and  parterres, 
Windows  and  doors,  and  rooms  and  stairs. 
And  hills  and  dales,  and  woods  and  fields. 
And  hay,  and  grass,  and  com,  it  yields  j 
All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in. 
Without  Uie  mowing  or  the  reaping : 
A  razor,  though  to  say  't  I'm  l«)th. 
Would  shave  you  and  your  meadows  both. 

Thouch  small 's  the  farm,  yet  here  's  a  bouse 
Full  larjre.  to  entertain  a  mouse, 
But  where  a  rat  is  dreaded  more 
That!  savage  Caledonian  boar; 
For,  if  it 's  enter'd  by  a  rat, 
There  is  no  room  to  bring  a  cat 

A  little  rivulet  seems  to  steal 
Down  through  a  thing  you  call  a  vale. 
Like  tears  adown  a  wrinkled  cheek. 
Like  rain  along  a  blade  of  leek  ; 
And  this  you  call  j'our  sweet  meander^ 
Which  mip^ht  be  suck'd  up  by  a  gander. 
Could  he  but  force  his  nether  bill 
To  scoop  the  channel  of  the  rill : 
For  sure  you  'd  make  a  mighty  clutter. 
Were  it  as  big  as  city-putter. 

Next  come  I  to  your  kitchen-garden, 
\Vli(  re  one  poor  mouse  would  fare  but  baid  in; 
And  round  this  s-rirdc  n  is  a  walk. 
No  longer  than  a  tayloi's  chalk: 

1  On  the  puUicalion  of  Cadenuftattl  Vaneai^ 
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Thus  I  compare  what  space  is  in  it, 
A  sT^ail  creeps  round  it  iu  a  minute. 
One  lettuce  makes  a  shift:  to  squeeze 
Up  through  a  tuft  you  call  your  trees ; 
And,  once  a  year,  a  single  rose 
Peeps  from  ttie  bud,  but  never  blowi  j 
In  vain  then  you  expect  it«»  bloom  ! 
It  cannot  blow,  for  want  of  room. 

In  short,  in  all  your  boasted  seat. 
There 's  nothing  but  yourseif  that 's  gaeat. 


OK  ON'E  OP  THE 

niSDOirS  AT  DELVILLE. 

A  BARD,  crown  flesirous  of  saving"  his  pelf, 

Built  a  house   he  was  sure  would  hold  none  bnt 

him«elf. 
This  enragd  god  Apollo,  who  Merc\iry  sent, 
And  bid  him  §o  ask  what  his  votary  meant 
*'  Some  f  K!  to  my  empire  has  been  his  adviser : 
'Tis  of  dreadful  portent  when  a  poet  turns  miser ! 
Tell  him,  Hermes,  from  me,  tell  that  subject  of  mine, 
I  have  &wom  by  the  Styx,  to  defeat  his  design ; 
For  wherever  he  lives,  tlie  Muses  shall  reign  ; 
And  the  Muses,  he  knows,  have  a  numerous  train." 


CARBERY  ROCKA 


CARBERIJE  RUPF.S, 

IN  COMITATU  COR  GAG  EN  SI.   1723. 

ErcF.  ingens  fragmon  scopuli,  qw^  vertice  summo 
Desnper  ijnp*;«idet,  millo  fu.Jc.rninc  iiixum 
Dicidit  in  flnrtus:  mnria  iindique  5c  undique  saxa 
Hornsono  stridorc  totanl,  Sc  ad  asthera  murmur 
?>iiiitur ;  Irepidatquc  suls  Neptnnus  in  undis. 
Nam,  longu  vcnti  mbi*^,  atque  aspergine  crebrA 
^uorei  laticis,  specus  Imk  rupe  cavatur  : 
Jam  fultura  ruit,  jam  summa  cacumina  nutant ; 
Jam  cadit  in  praeccps  moles,  &  verbcrat  undas. 
Attu:iifus  credas,  hinc  dejeoisse  Tonantem 
Montibus  iiiipositos  montcs,  &  Pclion  altum 
In  onpita  atiguipedum  ca^lo  jnculass*^  gigantum. 

Si-e ;x'  etiam  spclunoa  immani  apcritur  hiatu 
Exe-a  «•  scopuiis,  &i  utrinque  foramina  pandit, 
Hinr  atq  le  hinc  a  |>onto  arl  pontum  pervia  Phojbo. 
Cautibus  enornie  jum'tis  laipuMria  tccti 
FcniiAntur ;  moles  uUm  niitura  suporiu'. 
Foruicc  subllmi  nulos  posuorc  pal  umbos, 
Inque  imo  stagni  posuere  cubilia  pho.-a?. 

Sfd,  cum  saivit  hyonis,  &  vcuti,  carccro  ruplo, 
Imincnsos  voh'uut  (Imtus  ad  culmma  m(.ntl>  ; 
Non  obscssae  arces,  non  fulmina  vindice  dextrA 
Ilissa  Jovis,  quoties  inimicas  sajvit  in  urbcs, 
Exa^quant  wnitum  undarum,  vcnientc  procella : 
Littora  littoribus  reb^ant ;  vicinia  late. 
Gens  assueta  mari,  &  pe.libus  purcuricrc  mpps, 
Terretur  tamen,  it  loug^  fugit,  arva  rclinquons! 

Gramina  dum  carpunt  pendentcs  rupo  capcllaB, 
Vi  salicntis  aquje  de  sumnw  prreeipitantur, 
Et  dulces  animas  imo  sub  gurgitc  linquunt. 

Piscator  terr4  non  audet  vcilere  funem : 
Sed  latet  in  jwrtu  tremebundus,  &  aera  sudum 
Haud  speraus,  Nereurn  precibu*  votisque  fatijat. 


TRANSLATIB  BV  M.  BUVMll^ 

Lo  !  from  the  top  of  yonder  cliflf,  that  shroudb 
Its  airy  head  amtdst  the  azure  clouds. 
Hangs  a  hu^e  fragment ;  destitute  of  prop8» 
Prone  on  the  waves  the  rocky  ruin  drops ; 
With  hoarse  rebuff  the  swelling  seas  rebound. 
From  shore  to  shore  the  rocks  return  the  sounds 
The  dreadful  murmur  Heaven's  high  coovex  deftvcs. 
And  Neptune  shrinks  beneath  his  subject  waves^ 
For  long  the  whirling  winds  and  beating  tides. 
Had  scoop'd  a  vault  into  its  netker  sid^ 
Now  yields  the  base,  the  suomits  nod,  now  urge 
Their  headlong  course,  and  lash  the  sounding  surge* 
Not  louder  noise  could  shake  the  guilty  world,. 
When  Jove  heapM  mountains  upon  mountaiosiiufi'd; 
Retorting  Pelion  from  bis  dread  abode. 
To  crush  Earth's  rebel-sons  beneath  the  load. 

Oft'  too  with  hideous  yawn  the  cavern'  wid# 
Presents  an  orifice  on  either  side» 
A  dismal  orifice,  from  sea  to  sea 
Extended,  pervious  to  the  god  of  day  : 
Uncouthly  join'd,  the  rocks  stapeodous  fbmi 
An  arch,  the  ruin  of  a  future  storm : 
High  on  the  cliff  their  nests  the  woodquests  Aain^ 
And  sea-calves  stable  in  the  oozy  lake. 

But  when  bleak  Winter  with  his  sullen  train 
Awakes  the  winds  to  vex  the  watery  plain ; 
When  o*er  the  craggy  steep  without  control. 
Big  with  the  blast,  the  raging  billows  roll ; 
Not  towns  beloaguer'd,  not  the  flaming  brand, 
Darted  from  Heaven  by  Jove^s  avenging  hand. 
Oft  as  on  impious  men  his  wrath  he  ponrs, 
Humbles  their  pride,  and  blasts  their  gilded  towew^ 
Equal  the  tumult  of  this  wild  uproar  : 
Waves  rush  o'er  waves,  rebellows  shore  to  shore. 
The  neighbouring  race,  though  wont  to  brave  thr 
Of  angry  seas,  and  run  along  the  rocks,       £shocki 
Now  pale  with  terrour,  while  the  ocean  foams, 
Fly  far  and  wide,  nor  trust  their  native  homes. 

The  goats,  while  pendent  from  the  mountain-topj 
The  wither'd  herb  improvident  they  crop, 
Wash'd  down  the  precipice  with  sudden  sweep. 
Leave  their  sweet  lives  beneath  th'  unfathom'd  deep. 

The  frighted  fisher,  with  desponding  eyes. 
Though  safe,  yet  trembling  in  the  harbour  lies. 
Nor  hoping  to  behold  the  skies  serene, 
Wcariei  with  vows  the  monarch  of  the  main. 


UPON  THE  HORRID  PLOT 

DISCOVERED  BY  HARLEQUIN, 

THE  BISHOP  OP  ROCHESTER'S  FRENCH  DOC   ^ 
rX  A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  WHIG  AND  A  TORT.       17J5- 

I  ask'd  a  Whig  the  other  night. 
How  came  this  wicked  plot  to  light  ? 
He  answered,  that  a  dog  of  late 
Inform'd  a  minister  of  state. 
Said  I,  from  thence  I  nothing  know  ; 
For  are  not  all  informers  so  ? 
A  villain  wlio  his  friend  bt-trays, 
V\'e  style  him  by  no  other  phrase  ^ 

1  See  the  State  Trials,  vol.  vi. 
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And  so  a  peijur'd  Sog  denotes 
Porter,  and  Prendergast,  and  Gates, 
And  forty  others  I  could  name. 

Whig.  But,^you  must  know,  this  dog  was  lame, 
Tory.  A  weighty  argument  indeed  ! 
Your  evidence  was  lame  : — proreed  • 
Come  help  your  lame  don  oVr  the  shfle. 

Whig.  Sir,  you  mistake  me  all  this  while : 
I  mean  a  dog  (witliout  a  joke), 
Can  howl,  and  bark,  but  never  spoke. 

Tory,  I  'm  stil!  to  seek,  which  dog  you  mean; 
"V^TiethOT  cur  Plunk^it,  or  whelp  Skean, 
An  English  or  an  Irish  hound ; 
Or  t'  other  puppy,  that  was  drownM ; 
Of  Mason,  that  ahandon'd  bitch  : 
Then  pray  be  free,  and  tell  me  which : 
For  ever>'  stander-by  was  marking 
That  all  the  noise  tlicy  made  was  barking. 
You  pay  them  well ;  the  dogs  have  g  « 
Their  dogs-heads  in  a  porridge  pot : 
And  *twas  b\it  just ;  for  wise  men  say. 
That  eiertf  dag  mutt  have  his  day. 
I>og  Wal|K)le  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on  't, 
He  '6.  either  make  a  hog  or  dog  on  '/  : 
And  look'd,  since  he  has  got  hi<:  wish. 
As  if  he  had  throxvn  dozen  a  dish. 
Yet  this  I  dare  foretel  you  from  it. 
He  'II  soon  velum  to  his  otin  vomit. 

Whig.   Besides,  this  horrid  pl(»t  was  found 
By  \e\Tjoe,  after  he  was  droun'd. 

Tory.  Why  then  the  proverb  is  not  riglit, 
Since  you  can  teach  dend  docs  to  hitr'. 
Whig.   I  prov'd  my  proposition  full : 
JRut  Jacobites  are  strangely  dull. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  plainly,  sir, 
Our  witness  is  a  real  cur^ 
A  doi?  of  spirit  for  his  years, 
Has  twice  two  legs,  two  banging  ears  ; 
His  name  is  Ilnrlecjuiuy  I  wot. 
And  that  's  a  name  in  every  /^A'.'  •• 
Kesolv'd  to  save  the  British  nation, 
Though  Frencli  by  birth  and  education  : 
His  correspondence  plainly  dated, 
Was  all  deeypher'd  and  travJaled: 
His  ansAvers  were  exceeding  pretty 
Before  the  s'^cret  wise  conunitte-^  : 
Confess'd  as  plain  as  he  could  bark  ; 
Then  with  his  fore-ftxit  set  his  mark. 

Tory.  Then  all  this  while  have  I  been  bubbled, 
T  thought  it  was  a  dog  in  donbirt : 
Th(;  matter  now  no  longer  sticks; 
For  stat<'snen  never  want  dog-tncks. 
But  since  it  was  a  real  cur. 
And  not  a  dog  in  metaphor, 
I  give  yon  joy  of  the  report, 
That  be  \  to  Imve  a  plncf  at  C'»nif. 

V\  Hir..  Yes,  and  a  place  be  will  grow  ricii  in  ; 
A  turn-sp.it  in  tlie  royal  kitclicn. 
Sir,  to  be  plain,  I  tell  y  u  what, 
We  had  occ  asiffln  for  a  p!<»t: 
And,  wh(  n  wv  found  the  c<'^  begin  it. 
We  ffuess'd  the  bi-^hon's  frot  was  in  it. 

TonY.   1  own,  it  w.^s  a  din^v.o.is  proj.  ct ; 
And  you  have  ]»rov'd  it  by  dag-lnvlc. 
Slit''  su»'h  intelligence  Ixtwetu 
A  dofj  and  bishop  ne'er  was  j-een. 
Till  you  bcuan  to  e'.iangc  the  bncd; 
Your  b;2hupj  all  arc  r/.v^i  indeed  ! 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 

STELLA  AT  rrOOD^PARK, 

A  BOUSE  OF  CHARLES  FOKDb  ESQ.  NEAR  DUBLtW* 

1723. 


— Cuicumque  nocere  volebat, 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretio»a« 

Dov  Carlos,  in  a  merry  spight. 

Old  Stella  to  his  house  invite; 

He  entertain 'd  her  half  a  year 

With  generous  wines  and  costly  cheer. 

Don  Carlos  made  her  chief  director. 

That  she  might  o'er  the  servants  hector. 

In  half  a  week  the  dame  grew  nice, 

rJot  all  things  at  the  highest  price: 

Now  at  the  table-head  she  sits* 

Presented  with  the  nicest  bits : 

She  look'd  on  partridges  with  scorn, 

Except  they  tasted  of  the  com ; 

A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweat, 

V^nless  It  had  the  nghtfnmette^ 

Don  Carlos  earnestly  would  beg, 

**  Dear  madam,  try  this  pigeon's  leg  ;♦» 

Was  happy,  when  he  could  prevail 

To  make  her  only  touch  a  quail. 

Through  candle-light  she  viewed  the  wine, 

To  see  that  every  glass  was  fine. 

A\  last,  grown  prouder  than  tlie  devil 

With  fee, ling  high  and  treatment  civil, 

Don  ('arlos  now  be^ian  to  find 

His  malice  work  as  he  design 'd. 

The  V  inter-sky  bt  gan  t»  frown  ; 

Poor  St«lla  must  pack  oflf  to  town : 

Fr.ini  J  urlintr  streams  and  fountains  bubbliogf 

7'o  Lilly's  stiiihini;  tide  at  Dublin; 

fruin  wbuU'some  exercise  and  air. 

To  sossing  in  an  easy  chair ; 

From  stonmch  sharp,  and  hearty  feeding. 

To  piddle  like  a  lady  breeding; 

From  Riling  there  the  houseliold  singly^ 

To  be  directed  here  by  Dingly  * ; 

From  evrry  day  a  lordly  banquet. 

To  half  a  joint,  and  (iod  be  thanked  i 

From  every  meal  Pontack  in  plenty, 

To  half  a  pint  one  day  in  twenty  ; 

From  Ford  attendmg  at  her  call. 

To  visits  of  —  —  — 

From  Ftnxl  who  thiidcs  of  nothing  mean, 

T<«  tlie  poor  doings  of  the  dean ; 

From  grow  ing  richer  with  good  cheer. 

To  nmning-out  by  starving  here^ 

But  now  arrives  the  dismal  day ; 
She  must  return  to  Ormond  Quay  -. 
Tlur  coachman  stopt ;  she  look'd,  and  swore 
TI.e  rascal  had  mistook  the  door: 
At  eoming  in,  y«)u  saw  her  stoop  ; 
TIk  entry  brush'd  against  her  hoop: 
Faeh  moment  rising  in  her  airs. 
She  curst  the  nan-ow  winding  stairs; 
Hiiran  a  thousand  Faults  to  spy  ; 
The  cielii)^  hardly  six  feet  high  ; 
TJio  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks; 
And  half  the  chairs  with  broken  backs: 
Ihr  quarter  's  out  at  lady-day  ; 
She  \owsshe  will  no  longer  stay 

'  Tlie  constant  companion  of  Stella. 
-  W  here  Uie  two  ladies  lodged. 
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In  Uwlglnsrs  like  a  poor  gnzette, 
While  there  are  KKi^injrs  to  be  let. 

Howe'er,  to  keep  1km-  spirits  up. 
She  sent  for  company  to  sup  : 
When  all  the  while  you  might  remark, 
She  strove  in  vain  to  ape  Wool-park. 
Tvo  bottles  call'd  for  (half  her  store  j 
The  cupboard  could  contain  but  four) : 
A  supper  worthy  of  herself, 
Eive  nothings  in  tire  plates  of  dclf. 

Thus  for  a  week  the  farce  went  on  ; 
When  all  her  country  sa\  iiitis  i^one, 
She  fi  II  into  her  f  )rmer  -^ceTie, 
Sv>all  beer,  a  herrin.^,  and  t'le  de.in. 

Thus  far  in  j.st :  thouich  n  »w,  I  fear. 
You  think  my  je-tinii  to  >  !<evi  re  ; 
ButpfK-ts  when  a  hint  is  n  -w. 
No  innticr  whether  false,  or  true  : 
Yt't  rai!ler\'  gives  no  ot^onee, 
WlxMe  truth  ha*?  not  the  least  pretence; 
Jsov  e  m  be  more  seeurHy  pla^  M 
Than  on  a  nymph  of  Sti-!la's  ta^l''. 
I  mnst  C'>ufe<is  your  wine  and  vittic 
I  was  t'V)  hard  U|»on  a  little : 
Your  table  neat,  your  linen  fine ; 
And,  thouprh  in  mininture,  you  shine: 
Yet,  when  you  sigh  to  leave  Wood-park, 
The  scene,  the  welcome,  and  the  spark, 
To  Ian2:u'sh  in  this  odious  town, 
And  pull  your  hau;:!ity  stomach  down; 
We  think  you  (piite  ini-fakf  t!»i>  cai,e. 
The  vntue  lies  irot  in  tiie  [)lare: 
For,  though  my  ncillery  were  true, 
A  cottajc  is  Wood-park  w  111  you. 


COPV    OF    THE 


BIRTH-DAY  VERSES 

ON  MR.  FORD. 

Come,  be  content,  sine'  cuJt  it  must. 
For  Sr'dia  ii;is  hetray'd  her  trust ; 
And  whisp<'rin2",  charg'd  nv  not  to  siy 
Tiiiit  Ml",  lord  Wis  born  to-dav  ; 
(>r,  if  at  last  I  mvds  must  h!ab  it, 
Ac'^ordiuJ,  to  tin   usual  hah  t, 
Siie  bid  me,  i\ith  a  serious  face, 
l]e  -ore  coneeul  the  time  and  pi  ic«^  ; 
And  not,  my  <-om;d;ment  to  -\vn\j 
By  calliuj:  t!ll.^  \our  ri.i*'v»-  s<»il  j 
Or  vex  th''  ladies,  whi  n  ^\--y  k'H^w 
That  you  are  tnriiin.,  .-irty  two  : 
But,  if  tlie>e  topi<-;  n;.-  dl  np'/eir 
Strong  argumf-n'^to  k^-p  yon  hert-*, 
I  think,  tiiouuh  yon  jn''u:<'  h-ir  'iy  nf  it, 
Go«:k1  manners  nun*,  iivt-  jii.ie-  -n  pr. tlir. 
The  nym])hs  -vrh  whom  yoa  lirA  bf  ^' ■ 
Are  each  bei  oipe  a  hnrruhm  ; 
And  Montaune  so  f»r  de'av'd. 


/ler  lovers  now  inn-^t  :>'l  b' 


P 


And  ev<'rv  b«-lle  th  it  ^-ine*"  are-e 
lias  her  e.»nU*m|'f/.  m  y  Ina-ix. 
Your  forrn'.r  cornisd*  >,  on'-t-  so  bri-'ht. 
With  viioiu  you  •    i-^-l  hail  tli  »  la^ht. 
Of  I  h':uio'!f  t-ni  an<l  \n\\  c  in  >]  m.i, 
Awd  bid  adieu  to  duar  cliaUiijai^u. 


Your  great  protectors,  once  in  power. 
Are  now  in  exile  or  the  Tower. 
Your  foes  triumphant  o'er  the  laws. 
Who  hate  your  person  and  your  cause. 
If  once  they  get  you  on  the  spot. 
You  must  be  guilty  of  tho  plot : 
For,  true  or  false,  they  Ml  ne'er  inquire. 
But  use  you  ten  times  worse  than  Prior  C 

In  London !  what  would  you  do  there  ? 
Can  you,  my  friend,  with  patience  bear 
(Nay,  would  it  not  your  passion  raise 
Worse  than  a  pun,  or  Irish  phrase?) 
To  see  a  s(;oundrel  strut  and  hector,  n 

A  foot-boy  to  some  rogue  director, 
To  look  on  vice  triumphant  round, 
And  virtue  trampled  on  the  gro»md  ? 
Oi)serve  where  bloody  *****  standi 
With  torturing  enu:ii'.esin  hi.?  hands  ; 
Hear  him  blaspheme,  and  swear,  and  rail. 
Threatening  the  pillory  and  jail : 
If  this  you  think  a  pleasing  scene. 
To  Ixtndon  straight  return  again; 
Where,  y<m  have  told  us  from  experience. 
Are  svvamis  of  bugs  and  presbyterians. 

I  thouuht  my  very  spleen  would  burst, 
\^'l\en  fortune  hither  drove  me  first; 
Was  full  as  hanl  to  please  as  you. 
Nor  pei-sons,  nam«  s,  nor  places  knew  : 
Rut  now  I  a(  t  as  other  folk, 
T.i  ic  jirisoaei-s  when  their  Jail  is  broke. 

if  yoji  liave  Loudon  still  at  heart. 
We  'II  make  a  small  one  hei-e  by  art ; 
The  diderenct*  is  not  much  between 
St.  James's  Park,  and  Stephen's  Green  ; 
And  Daw  son-street  wdl  serve  as  well 
To  lead  you  thither  as  Pall -Mall. 
Nor  want  a  passage  throuirh  the  palace, 
To  choke  your  ?Ii',ht,  and  raise  your  malice : 
The  (Ieanry-li<»n-o  may  well  be  match'd, 
l.'nder  corrf  etion,  with  the  Thatclit  -. 
Nor  'iiiall  1,  \\\\e{\  yon  liither  come, 
Dt-rnand  a  crown  a  quart  for  slum. 
Then,  for  a  mid;!le  a-cd  cliarnier, 
Stella  may  vit;  with  ycnir  Mouthermer; 
The  '<i  11' jw  as  handsome  evi-ry  bit, 
.\ii<l  has  .1  thonsand  times  her  wit. 
I'Uc  '\v\\\  an<l  Sheridan,  I  hope, 
^\iil  half-nppiy  a  (iay  and  Poj>e. 
CorI)et  J,  thouih  yet  I  know  his  wortli  not, 
Votlou'nt  Will  prove  a  good  ArhulhuoL 
I  throw  inlo  tlu-  bargain  Tim  ; 
hA  London  eau  \ou  »'oiial  liini  ? 
What  think  you  of  tnv  tavonme  elau, 
Robin  »  and  J'a^k-,  -maY  Jack  an  I  \).\n, 
!'ol!«iW-:  o*'  niit.'a'-iL  uov  h  and  ]'ail^, 
Wi'Ji  clie'Tt'ul  I  inks  a;'<1  \u\\\v<\  in  arts? 

(an  \',i;  on  D'lSiia  It^ok  \\il!'  ,\-Oiji  r 
Vet  ii(  re  \w  re  yni  Joiii  <  Ji-juiud  !'oin. 

Oil  !    \v;.e  i)Ut  you  and  I  so  wiv.-, 
T  '  *;•   '  \\\\\\  \{ii\}i  rL  «;:atlan's  ■  y-s  ! 
iv''\n   ju.>-.  s  ihaf  ^v.)\  <.roa;*.!i, 
]  fa;  liieriil  -^pot  \\h;<'h  'jav»'  him  !,-irth  ; 
\'y\  ^'.v.  ir^,   "  ]?.  !run^>  •'  is,  to  Iws  ta>t.>', 
"  As  line  as  IlanipLijii-eonit  ul  la^M  ' 

I  Tie*  cr!ebrci*ed  j>oct. 
-  A  fani'-us  tavi-rn  in  St.  Jarnes'«  street. 
3  lyv.  f' .rhct.  ali.TwanJ^  ch-an  of  St.  PafrickN 
^  It.  anil   I.  (ovttan.  anri  J.  aiel  j).  .1  tekson. 
'hi  Fiij;^-U!,  about  live  miles  iVom  Dublin. 
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SWIFT'S  t^OEMS. 


When  to  you^  frietda  you  wooM  enhance 

The  praise  of  Italy  or  France, 

For  grandeur,  elegance,  and  wit, 

We  gladly  hear  yon,  and  Submit : 

fiut  then,  to  come  and  keep  a  chitter, 

For  this  or  that  side  of  th^  gutter. 

To  live  in  this  or  t'  other  isle, 

We  cannot  think  it  tvorth  your  while  | 

For,  take  it  kindly  or  amiss, 

The  dillerence  but  amounts  to  this : 

We  bury  on  our  side  the  channel 

In  linen  ;  and  on  yours  in  flannel  «. 

You  for  the  news  are  ne'er  too  seek ; 

While  we>  perhaps,  may  wait  a  week  : 

You  happy  folks  are  sure  to  meet 

Ab  hundred  whores  in  every  street ; 

Whik  we  may  trace  all  Dublin  o'er 

Before  we  find  out  half  a  score. 

You  see  my  arguments  are  strong ; 
I  wonder  you  held  out  so  long : 
But,  since  you  are  convinced  at  last, 
We  Ml  pardon  you  for  what  is  past. 
So—let  us  now  for  whist  prepare  ; 
Twelve  pence  a  comer,  if  you  dare. 


JOAN  CUDGELS  ^'ED.  1723. 

Joa:4  cudgels  Ned,  yet  Ned  's  a  bully  j 
Will  cudgels  Bess,  yet  Will  's  a  cully. 
Pie  Ned  and  Bess  ;  giw  Will  to  Joan, 
She  dares  not  say  her  life  's  her  own. 
Die  Joan  and  Will ;  give  Bess  to  Ned, 
And  every  day  she  combs  his  head. 


A  SUIBBLING  ELEGY, 

on  JUDGE  BOAT.       1723. 

To  mournful  ditties,  Clio,  change  thy  note. 

Since  cruel  fate  hath  sU7ik  our  justice  Boat, 

Why  should  he  sink,  where  nothing  seem'd  to  press, 

His  lading  little,  and  his  balhst  less  ? 

Tost  in  the  vcaves  of  this  tempestuous  world. 

At  length,  his  anchor  fixt  and  canvas  furl'd, 

To  l^zy-hill  •  retiring  from  his  court, 

At  his  Ring's-end  »  he  founders  in  the  port. 

With  'xater  Pll'd,  he  could  no  longer  /'oa/. 

The  common  death  of  many  a  stronger  boat. 

A  post  so  fill'd  on  nature's  lnws  entrenches : 
Benches  on  boats  are  plac'd,  not  boats  on  benches. 
And  yet  our  Boat  (how  shall  I  reconcile  it  ?) 
Was  both  a  Boat,  and  in  one  FPU'^e  a  pfiot. 
With  every  tcind  he  sa'iVd,  and  well  could  tack  ; 
Had  many  pendents,  but  abhorr'd  a  Jack  -». 
He  's  gon^,  although  his  friends  began  to  hope 
That  he  might  yet  be  lifted  by  a  rope. 

Behold  the  awful  bench  on  which  he  sat  ! 
He  was  as  hard  and  ponderous  icood  as' that : 
Yet,  when  his  sand  was  out,  w::  find  at  last, 
That  death  has  overset  him  with  a  IdaJ. 
Our  Boat  is  now  sa'^rd  to  the  Styj^ian  ferry, 
There  to  supply  old  C'haron's  leaky  wherry  : 

6  The  law  for  burying  in  woollen  wai  extended  to 
Ireland  in  1733. 

2  Two  villaro<  npar  the  sea. 

2  It  was  said  he  died  of  a  dropsy, 

3  A  cant  word  fur  a  Jacobite, 


Charon  in  him  will  ferry  soids  to  Hell ; 
A  trade  our  Boat  *  hath  practised  here  so  wdl : 
And  Cerberus  hath  reaidy  in  his  paws 
Both  pitch  and  brimstone,  to  fill  up  Yus  flams. 
Yet,  spite  of  death  and  fate,  I  here  maiotain 
We  may  place  Boat  in  his  old  post  again. 
The  way  is  thus ;  and  well  deserves  your  thanks : 
Take  the  three  strongest  of  his  broken  planks. 
Fix  them  on  high,  conspicuous  to  be  seen, 
Form'd  like  the  triple-tree  near  Stephen's-green  *  ; 
And  when  we  view  it  thus  with  thief  st  end  ont. 
We  '11  cry,  **  Look,  here  's  our  Boat,  and  there  ^ 
the  pendant  ."* 

THE   EPITAPA. 

HERE  lies  judge  Boat  within  a  coffin  | 
Pray,  gentle-folks,  forbear  your  scoffiiif. 
A  Boat  a  judge  !  yes ;  where  's  the  blunder  ? 
A  wooden  judge  is  no  such  wonder. 
And  in  his  robes,  you  must  Agree, 
No  Boat  was  better  deckt  than  he. 
'Tis  needless  to  describe  him  fuller  $ 
In  short,  he  was  an  able  sculler^ 


PETHOX^  THE  GREAT. 

From  Venus  born,  thy  beauty  shows ; 
But  who  thy  father,  no  man  knows : 
Nor  can  the  skilful  herald  trace 
The  founder  of  thy  ancient  race; 
Whether  thy  temper,  full  of  fire. 
Discovers  Vulcan  for  thy  sire. 
The  god  who  made  Scamander  boil. 
And  round  his  margin  sing'd  the  soil 
(From  whence,  philosophers  agree. 
An  equal  power  descends  to  thee)  ; 
Whether  from  dreadfid  Mars  you  clahn 
TIiG  high  descent  from  whence  you  came, 
And,  as  a  piX)of,  show  numerous  scars 
By  fierce  encounters  made  in  wars. 
Those  honourable  wounds  you  bore 
From  Read  to  foot,  and  all  before. 
And  btill  the  bloody  field  frequent. 
Familiar  in  each  leader's  tent ; 
Or  whetlier  as  the  leam'd  contend, 
You  from  the  neighbouring  Gaul  descend  ; 
Or  from  Parthenope  the  proud, 
Where  numberless  thy  votaries  crowd  ; 
W^hether  thy  great  forefather  came 
From  realms  that  bear  Ves'putio's  name 
(For  so  eonjecturers  would  obtrude. 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude) ; 
Whether,  as  F^picurus  shows, 
The  world  from  justling  seeds  arose. 
Which,  minuling  with  prolific  strife 
In  cJmos,  kindled  into  life : 
So  your  prxluction  was  ihe  same. 
And  from  contending  atoms  came. 

Thy  fair  indulgent  mother  crown'd 
Thy  head  with  sparkling  rubies  round : 
Beneath  thy  decent  steps  the  road 
Is  all  with  precious  jewels  strow'd. 
The  bird  of  Pallas  knows  his  post. 
Thee  to  attend,  where'er  thou  goest 

^  In  condemning  malefactors,  as  a  jodg^ 
i  Where  the  Dublin  gallows  stands. 
1 1'his  name  is  plainly  an  onagreM* 
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Byzantians  boast,  that  on  the  clod 
"Where  once  their  sultan*s  horse  had  trod, 
throws  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree : 
The  same  thy  subjects  boast  of  thee. 

The  greatest  lord,  when  you  appear. 
Will  deign  your  livery  to  wear. 
In  all  the  various  colours  seen 
Of  red  and  yellow,  blue  and  green. 

With  half  a  word,  wh^n  you  require. 
Hie  man  of  business  must  retire. 
The  haughty  minister  of  state 
With  trembling  must  thy  leisure  wait  j 
And,  while  his  fate  is  in  thy  hands. 
The  business  of  the  nation  stands. 

Thou  dar'st  the  greatest  prince  attack. 
Canst  houiiy  set  him  on  tiie  rack ; 
And,  as  an  instance  of  his  power, 
Enclose  him  in  a  wooden  tower. 
With  pungent  pains  on  every  side: 
So  Regulus  in  torments  dy'd. 

From  thee  our  youth  all  virtues  learn. 
Dangers  with  prudence  to  discern ; 
And  well  thy  scholars  are  endued 
W'^ith  temperance,  and  with  fortitude ; 
With  patience,  which  all  ills  supports; 
And  secrcsy,  tiie  art  of  courts. 

Tlie  glittering  beau  could  hardly  tell. 
Without  your  aid,  to  read  or  spell ; 
But,  having  long  conversM  with  you. 
Knows  how  to  write  a  billet-doux. 

With  what  delight,  methinks,  I  trace 
Your  blood  in  every  noble  race  ! 
In  whom  thy  features,  shape,  and  mien, 
Are  to  the  life  distinctly  seen  ! 
The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind. 
By  you  were  brighten 'd  and  refin'd. 
Descendants  to  the  barbarous  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stuns : 
But  you  have  moulded  them  afresh, 
Remov'd  the  tough  superfluous  flesh, 
Taught  them  to  modulate  their  tongues, 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs. 
Proteus  on  you  bestow 'd  the  boon 
To  change  your  visage  like  the  Moon  j 
You  sometimes  half  a  face  produce, 
Keep  t*  other  half  for  private  use. 

How  fam'd  thy  conduct  in  the  fight 
With  Hermes,  son  of  Pleias  bright ! 
Out-numbcr'd,  half  encompass 'd  round. 
You  strove  for  every  inch  of  groimd ; 
Then,  by  a  soldierly  retreat, 
Retir'd  to  your  imperial  seat. 
The  victor,  when  your  rteps  he  trac*d, 
Fovmd  all  the  realms  before  him  waste  : 
You,  o'er  the  high  triumphal  arch 
Pontific,  made  your  glorious  march  ; 
TTie  wondrous  arch  behind  jou  fell. 
And  left  a  chasm  profound  as  Hell : 
You,  in  your  capitol  secur'd, 
A  siege  as  long  as  Troy  endur'd. 


MARY  THE  COOK-MAID'S  LETTER 

TO  DR.  SHERIDAN.       1723. 

Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man  since  my 

mother  bound  my  head  ! 
You  a  gentleman  !  marry  come  up  !  I  wonder  where 
you  were  bred. 
VOL.    XL 


I  'm  ^re  such  words  do  not  become  a  man  of  your 
cloth ;  troth. 

I  would  not  give  such  language  to  a  dog,  friith  and 
Yes,  you  call'd  tnj  master  a  knave  ;  fie,  Mr.  She- 
ridan !  tis  a  shame 
For  a  parson,  who  should  know  better  things,  to 

come  out  with  such  a  name 
Knave  in  your  teeth,   Mr.  Sheridan  !    *ti8  both,  a 

shame  and  a  sin  ; 
And  the  dean,  my  master,  is  an  honester  man  thaii 

you  and  all  your  kin  : 
He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger,  than  you 

have  in  your  whole  body  : 

My  master  is  a  parsouabic  man,  and  not  a  spindle- 

shank'd  ho(ldy-d(.»ddy.  [excuse. 

And  now,  whereby  I  find  you  would  fain  make  an 

Because  my  master  one  day,  in  anger,  call'd  you 

goose; 
Which,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  his  servant  four 

years  sinct  October, 
And  he  never  call'd  me  worse  than  sweet-heart,  drunk 

or  sober : 
Not  that  I  know  his  reverence  was  ever  concern^ 

to  my  knowledge, 
Though  you  and  your  come-rogucs  keep  him  out  so 

late  in  your  college. 
You  say  you  will  eat  grass  on  his  grave :  a  Christian 

eat  grass  ! 
Whereby  you  now  confess  yourself  to  be  a  goose 

or  an  ass  : 
But  that 's  as  much  as  to  say,  tliat  my  master  should 

die  before  ye  , 
Well,  well,  that 's  as  God  pleases  ;  and  1  don't  be- 
lieve that 's  a  true  story  : 
AikI  so  say  I  told  you  so,  and  you  may  go  tell  my 

master ;   what  care  I  ? 
And  I  don't  care  who  knows  it ;  'tis  all  one  to  Mary. 
Every   body  knows  that  I  love  to  tell  truth,  and 

shame  the  devil ; 
I  am  but  a  poor  servant ;  but  I  think  gentlefolks 

should  be  civil. 

Besides,  you  found  fault  with  our  victuals  one  day 

that  you  was  here  :  ^  [year. 

I  remember  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  of  all  days  in  t^e 

And  Sounders  tlie  man  says  you  are  always  jesting 

and  mocking : 
**  Mary, said  he,"  (one  day  as  I  was  mending  my  mas- 
ter's stocking) 
**  My  master  is  so  fond  of  that  minister  that  keeps 

the  school — 

I  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,  but  that  man 

makes  him  a  fool."  [ale 

*'  Saunders,"  said  I,  **  I  would  rather  than  a  quart  of 

He  wuuld  come  into  our  kitchen,  and  I  would  pin  a 

dish-clout  to  his  tail." 
And  now  I  must  go,  and  get  Saunders  to  direct 

this  letter ; 
For  I  write  but  a  sad  scrawl ;  but  my  sister  Marget, 

she  writes  better. 
Well,  but  I  must  run  and  make  the  bed,  before  my 

master  comes  from  prayers ; 
And  see  now,  it  strikes  ten,  and  I  hear  him  coming 

up  stairs ; 
Whereof  1  could  say  more  to  your  v«rses,  if  I  could 

write  written  hand : 
And  so  I  remain,  in  a  civil  way,  your  servant  to 
command, 

MARY. 
Ff 
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434  SWIFTS  I^EMS, 

A  NEft^'.YEAR'S'GIFT  FOR  BfiC  » , 


1723-4, 

Rktvrnino  Janus  now  prepares. 
For  Bee,  a  new  supply  of  cares, 
Sent  in  a  bag  to  doctor  Swift, 
Who  thus  displays  the  New-year's-gift. 

First,  this  lai-ge  parcel  brines  you  tidings 
Of  our  good  dean's  eternal  chidings ; 
Of  Nelly's  p<»rtness,  Robin's  leasings. 
And  Sheridan's  perpetual  teasings. 
This  box  is  cramm'd  on  eveiy  side 
With  Stella's  magisterial  pride. 
Behold  a  cage  with  sparrows  fiU'd, 
Fii-st  to  be  fbiMlled,  then  be  kill'd. 
Now  to  this  hamper  I  invite  you. 
With  six  imagined  cares  to  frit^ht  you. 
Here  in  this  bundle  Janus  sends 
(bncerns  by  thousands  for  your  friends : 
And  here  's  a  pair  of  leatheni  p<»kes, 
•J'o  hold  your  cares  for  other  folks. 
Jlere  froin  tliis  barrel  you  may  bi-oach 
A  peck  of  troubles  for  a  coach. 
This  ball  of  wax  your  ears  will  darken, 
Still  to  be  curious,  never  hearken. 
Lest  you  the  town  may  have  less  trouble  in, 
Brinp  all  your  Quilca's  *  cares  to  Dublin, 
For  which  he  sends  this  empty  sack  > 
And  so  take  all  upon  your  back. 


DING  LEY  AND  BRENT  3. 
A  SONG, 

TO  THE  TUKB  OF    "  YE  COM.MONS  AND  PEERS." 

DiNCLEY  and  Brent, 

Wherever  they  went, 
ITcr  minded  a  word  that  was  spoken ; 

Whatever  was  said, 

Tliey  ne'er  troubled  their  head. 
But  laugh'd  at  their  ov^n  silly  joking. 

Should  Solomon  wise 

In  maiesty  rise, 
And  si  ow  them  his  wit  and  his  learning  j 

They  never  would  hoar, 

But  turn  the  deaf  ear, 
As  a  matter  they  had  no  cuucem  in. 

You  tell  a  gootl  jest, 

And  please  all  the  nst ; 
Comes  Din-ley,  and  asks  you,  *'  What  was  it  ?" 

And,  oorious  to  know, 

Awav  she  will  po 
To  seek  an  old  rag  in  the  closet. 


Time  was,  when  I  oooM  y<Mrfy  pi9 

My  verse  on  Stella's  native  day : 

But  now,  unable  grown  to  write, 

I  grieve  she  ever  saw  the  light 

Ungrateful !  since  to  her  1  owe 

That  I  these  pains  can  undergo. 

She  tends  me,  like  an  humble  slave; 

And,  when  indecently  I  rave. 

When  out  my  brutish  passions  break. 

With  gall  in  every  word  I  speak. 

She  with  soft  speech,  my  angiiish  cheerv 

Or  melts  my  passions  down  with  tears; 

Although  'tis  easy  to  descry 

She  wants  assistance  more  than  I  j 

Yet  seems  to  feel  my  pains  alone. 

And  is  a  Stoic  in  her  own. 

When,  among  scholars,  can  we  find 

So  soft,  and  yet  S4»  firm  a  mind  ? 

All  accidents  of  life  conspire 

To  raise  up  Stella's  virtue  higher, 

Or  else  to  introduce  the  rest 

Which  had  been  latent  in  her  breast 

Her  firmness  who  coidd  e'er  liave  known* 

Had  she  not  evils  of  her  own  ? 

Her  kindness  who  cotiltl  ever  guess. 

Had  not  her  friends  been  in  distress  > 

Whatever  base  returns  you  find 

From  me,  dear  Stella,  slill  l)C  kind. 

lu  your  oun  heart  you  'H  reap  the  fruity 

Thouuh  I  continue  still  a  brute. 

Hut,  when  1  once  am  out  of  pain, 

I  promise  to  be  g'Kxl  again : 

Menntime,  your  other  juster  frienda 

Shall  for  my  follies  make  amends  ; 

So  may  we  long  continue  thus 

Admiiuig  you,  you  pitying  us. 


TO  STELLA,     17'23-4. 

WRITTEN'    ON    TUE    DAY    OF    HER    BIRTH,    BtJT    NOT    OJJ 
THE    SUBJECT,    WIIKS   I  WAS  SICK   IN  BED. 

TnRMF.NTiD  wii^  inc(s;aiit  pains. 
Can  1  devise  p^K-^tic  sti.tins  ? 

'  Mrs.  Dip  Jey,  Stella's  friend  pml  companion. 
^  A  country-house  <»!'  Or.  Sheridan. 
^  Dr.  Swift's  l!'Mi<e  L":'  .h  r. 


ON  DREAMS. 


AN    IMITATION    OP    PETROKIUS, 

Soinnia  quae  mentes  ludunt  volitanlibus  umbris,  k.^ 

Those  dreams  that  on  the  silent  niglit  intrude. 
And  with  false  flitting  shades  our  minds  delude, 
Jove  never  sends  us  downward  from  the  skies  ; 
Nor  can  they  from  infernal  mansions  rise ; 
But  all  are  mere  productions  of  the  brain. 
And  fools  consult  inteqireters  in  vain. 

For,  when  in  bed  we  rest  our  weary  limbs. 
The  mind  unburden'd  sports  in  various  whims  ', 
The  busy  head  with  mimic  art  runs  o'er 
I  he  s<:cnes  and  actions  of  the  day  before. 

The  drowsy  tyrant,  by  his  minions  led. 
To  rt^al  rag«-  devotes  some  patriot's  head. 
With  equal  terrours,  not  with  equal  gnilt. 
The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  spilt. 

Tlie  soldier  smiling  hears  the  widow's  cries. 
And  stabs  the  son  before  the  mother's  oyes. 
With  like  remorse  his  brother  of  the  trade. 
The  butcher,  fells  the  lamb  beneath  his  blade. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot. 
And  dreams  of  forfeitures  by  treason  got. 
Nor  less  Tom-t — d-man,  of  true  statesnaan  mcM, 
Collects  the  city  filth  in  search  of  gokL 

Oqihans  around  his  bed  the  lawyer  »ee«, 
And  takes  the  plantifl**8  and  defendant's  feea 
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His  fellow  pick -purse,  watching  for  a  job. 
Fancies  his  finger  's  in  the  cully's  fob. 

The  kind  pliysician  grants  tlie  husband's  prayers. 
Or  gives  relief  to  loi^-expecting  heirs. 
The  sleeping  hangwan  ties  the  fatal  noone, 
Kor  unsuccessful  waits  for  dead  men's  ^ho«B. 

Tlie  grave  divine,  with  knotty  points  perplext, 
M  if  he  was  awake,  nods  o'er  his  text : 
While  the  sly  mounteI>ank  attends  his  trade. 
Harangues  the  rabble,  and  is  better  paid. 

The  hireling  senator  of  modem  days 
Bedaubs  the  guilty  great  with  nauseous  praise : 
And  Dick  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace, 
flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  iu  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  's  face. 


nni'WIED'S »  MOTTO  OS  HIS  COACH. 

1724. 

JLjbertas  el  Uatale  solum  : 

Fine  words !  t  wonder  where  you  stole  'em. 

Could  nothing  but  thy  chief  reproach 

Serve  for  a  motto  on  thy  coach  ? 

But  let  me  now  the  words  translate : 

Natule  soluniy  my  estate ; 

Wy  dear  estate,  how  well  I  love  it ! 

My  tenants,  if  you  doubt,  will  prove  it. 

They  swear  I  am  so  kind  and  good, 

I  hug  them,  till  I  squeeze  their  blood. 

Llbertui  bcai-s  a  large  import : 
First,  how  to  swagger  in  a  court ; 
And,  sei;ondly,  to  show  my  fury 
Against  an  un-complying  jury  j 
And,  thirdly,  'tis  a  new  invention, 
To  favour  \\'^ood,  and  keep  my  pension ; 
And,  fourthly,  'tis  to  play  an  odd  trick. 
Get  the  great  seal,  and  turn  out  Broderick; 
And,  fifthly,  (you  know  who  1  mean) 
To  humble  that  vexatious  dean ; 
And,  sixthly,  for  my  soul,  to  barter  it 
For  fifty  times  its  worth  to  Carteret  2. 

Now,  since  your  motto  thus  you  construe, 
1  must  confess  you  've  spoken  once  true. 
JAbertas  et  nutate  solum : 
You  had  good  reason,  when  you  stole  'em. 


DR.  DELANY  TO  DR,  SWIfT, 

IN    ORDER   TO    BE    ADMITTED  TO  SPEAK  TO  HIM,  WUEK 
HE  WAS  DEAF.       1724. 

Dear  sir,  I  think  'tis  doubly  hard. 

Your  ears  and  <loors  should  both  be  barr*d« 

Can  any  thing  be  more  qnkind  ? 

Must  I  not  see,  *cause  you  are  blind  ? 

Methinks  a  friend  at  night  should  cheer  you, 

^  friend  that  loves  to  see  and  hear  you. 

'  The  chief  justice  who  prosecuted  the  Drapier. 
^  U>rd  licutenaut  of  Xreland, 


Why  am  I  robb'd  of  that  delight. 
When  you  can  be  no  loser  by  't  ? 
Nay,  when  'tis  plain  (for  what  is  plainer }) 
That,  if  you  heard,  you  'd  be  no  gainer  ? 
For  sure  you  are  not  yet  to  learn. 
That  hearing  is  not  your  concern. 
Then  be  your  doors  no  longer  barr'4) 
Your  busmess,  sir,  is  to  be  heard. 

TBI   AMSWEt. 

The  wise  pretend  to  make  it  clear, 
'Tis  no  great  loss  to  lose  an  car. 
Why  are  we  then  ao  food  of  two. 
When  by  experience  one  would  do  ? 

Tis  true,  say  they,  cut  otf  the  head. 
And  there  's  an  end ;  the  man  is  dead ; 
i?ecause,  among  all  human  race. 
None  e'er  was  known  to  have  a  brac«': 
But  confidently  they  maintain. 
That  where  we  find  the  members  twain. 
The  loss  of  one  is  no  such  trouble. 
Since  t'  other  will  in  strength  be  double. 
The  limb  sur\iving,  you  may  swear. 
Becomes  his  bnither's  lawful  heir : 
Thus,  for  a  trial,  let  me  beg  of 
Your  reverence  but  to  cut  one  leg  ofl^ 
And  you  will  find,  by  this  device, 
The  other  will  bt;  stronger  twice ; 
For  e\'ery  day  you  shall  be  gaining 
New  vigour  to  the  leg  remaining. 
So,  when  an  eye  has  lost  its  brother, 
You  see  the  better  with  the  other. 
Cut  otf  your  baud,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'  other  hand  the  work  of  two ; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts. 
And  on  the  brother  limb  re-acts. 

But  yet  the  ]>oiDt  is  not  so  clear  in 
Another  case,  the  seuse  of  hearing : 
For,  lhouj;li  the  place  of  either  ear 
Be  distant  as  one  liead  can  bear; 
Yet  ( jalen  most  acutely  shows  you, 
(Consult  his  bo  .k  lic  partium  u*u) 
That  from  each  ear,  as  he  obsei-ves. 
There  creep  two  auditory  uei*ves. 
Not  to  be  teeu  witliout  a  glass. 
Which  near  the  os  petrosnm  pass  ; 
Thence  to  tlie  neck  i  and  moving  thorow  there. 
One  goes  to  tliis,  and  one  to  f  other  ear ; 
Which  made  my  grand-dame  always  stuJ3f  her  ear;, 
Both  riifht  and  left,  as  fellow  sufferers 
You  see  my  learning  ;  but,  to  short<-n  It, 
When  my  Kit  year  was  deaf  a  fortnight. 
To  t'  other  ear  1  felt  it  coming  on  : 
And  thus  I  solve  this  h^rd  phenomenon, 

'Tis  true,  a  glass  will  bring  supplies 
To  weak,  or  old,  or  cloudy  eyes  ; 
Your  arms,  though  both  your  eyes  were  lo«t. 
Would  guard  your  nose  against  a  }K>st ; 
\\'ithout  your  legs,  two  legs  of  wood 
Are  stronger  and  almost  as  good  ; 
And  as  for  hands,  there  have  been  those 
Who,  wanting  botli,  have  us'd  their  toes  >. 
But  no  contrivance  yet  appears 
To  furnish  artilicial  ears. 

1  There  have  been  instances  «f  a  man's  writii^ 
with  his  foot. 
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SUIET  LIFE  AND  A  GOOD  NAME 

TO  A  FlIEKD  WHO  MARRIED  A  8BRSW.    1 724. 

Nell  scolded  in  so  loud  a  dm, 
TTiat  Will  durst  bardly  venture  in; 
He  mark'd  the  CDnju>,9l  dispute ; 
Nell  roar*d  incessant,  Dick  sat  mute; 
But,  when  he  saw  his  friend  appear, 
Cryd  bravely,  "  Patience,  good  my  dear  !" 
At  sight  of  Will,  she  bawl'd  no  moi-e. 
But  burry'd  out,  and  clapp'd  the  door. 

"  Why  Dick  I  the  devil  >Rin  thy  Nell," 
(Quoth  Will)  '•  thy  house  is  worse  than  Hell: 
Why  what  a  peal  the  jade  has  rung ! 
D— n  her,  why  don't  you  slit  her  tongue  ? 
For  nothing  else  will  make  it  cease." 
**  Dear  Will,  I  suflter  this  for  peace : 
I  never  quarrel  with  my  wife  ; 
J  bear  it  f(»r  a  quiet  life. 
Scripture,  you  know,  exhorts  us  to  it ; 
Bids  us  to  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it." 

Will  went  again  to  visit  Dick ; 
And  entering  in  the  very  nick, 
He  saw  virago  Nell  belabour, 
"U'ith  Dick's  own  staff,  his  peaceful  neighbour : 
Poor  Will,  who  needs  must  interpose, 
Keceiv'd  a  brace  or  two  of  blows. 

Kut  now,  to  make  my  story  short, 
"Will  drew  out  Dick  to  take  a  quart. 
**  Why,  Dick,  thy  wife  has  devilish  whims  ; 
Ods-buds !  why  don't  you  break  her  limbs  > 
If  she  were  mine,  and  had  such  tricks, 
I  'd  teach  her  how  to  handle  sticks : 
Z — ds  !   I  would  ship  her  to  Jamaica, 
Or  tiiick  the  carrion  for  tobacco : 
1  *d  send  her  far  enough  away — " 
**  Dear  Will ;  but  what  would  people  say  ? 
Lord  !  I  should  get  so  ill  a  name. 
The  neighbours  round  would  cry  out  shame.** 

Dick  suffer'd  for  his  peace  and  credit ; 
But  who  believ'd  him,  when  ho  said  it? 
Can  he  who  makes  himself  a  slave, 
Consult  his  pca<e,  or  credit  save  ? 
I>ick  found  it  by  his  ill  success. 
His  quiet  small,  his  credit  less. 
She  5!er%'d  him  at  the  usual  rate; 
She  stunn'd,  and  then  she  broke,  his  pate  : 
And,  what  he  thought  the  harrlest  case. 
The  parish  jcer'd  him  to  bis  face  j 
Those  men  who  wore  the  breeches  l^nst, 
Caird  him  a  cuckold,  fo<»l,  and  br ast. 
At  homt;  he  was  pursued  with  noise } 
Abroarl  was  pester'd  by  the  bovs  : 
Within,  his  wife  would  break  his  bones; 
Without,  they  pelted  him  with  stones  : 
The  'prentices  pnvur'd  a  ridtNf:  », 
To  act  his  patience,  and  her  chidincr. 

False  !>atjenre  and  mistaken  pride  ! 
There  are  ten  thousand  Dicks  btside, 
Slaves  to  their  quiet  and  pood  name, 
Are  us'd  like  Dick,  and  bear  tlie  blame. 

*  A  w  ^'1  known  humourotis  cavalcade,  m  ridicule 
ef  a  scolding  wife  and  hen-pecked  husband* 


BIRTH  OF  MANLY    VIRTUE. 

INSCRIBSO  TO  LORD  CARTBRET,  1724. 

GratioT  &  pulchro  TenienB  ha  oorpore  rirtus. 


Virg. 


Once  on  a  time,  a  righteous  sage, 
Griev'd  at  the  vices  of  the  age. 
Applied  to  Jove  with  fervent  prayer : 

**  O  Jove,  if  Virtue  be  so  fiur 
As  it  was  deem'd  in  former  days 
By  Plato  and  by  Socrates, 
Whose  beauties  mortaj'eyes  escape. 
Only  for  want  of  outward  shape  ; 
Make  then  its  real  excellence. 
For  once,  the  theme  of  human  sense : 
So  shall  the  eye,  by  form  confined. 
Direct  and  fix  the  wandering  mind. 
And  long-deluded  mortals  see 
With  rapture  what  they  us'd  to  flee.*' 

Jove  grants  the  prayer,  gives  Virtue  birth^ 
And  bids  him  bless  and  mend  the  earth. 
Behold  him  blooming  fresh  and  fair. 
Now  made — ye  gods — a  son  and  heir  : 
An  heir  j  arnl,  stranger  yet  to  hear. 
An  heir,  an  orphan  of  a  peer ; 
But  prodigies  are  wrought,  to  prove 
Nothing  impossible  to  Jove. 

Virtue  was  for  this  sex  designed 
In  mild  reproof  to  woman-kind ; 
In  manly  form  to  let  them  see 
The  loveliness  of  modesty. 
The  tliousand  decencies  that  shone 
With  hsseti'd  lustre  in  their  own; 
Which  few  had  learn'd  enough  to  prize. 
And  some  thought  modish  to  despise. 
To  make  his  merit  more  discem'd. 
He  goes  to  school — he  reads — is  learn'd  ; 
Rais'd  high,  above  his  birth,  by  knowledge. 
He  shines  distinguished  in  a  college  ; 
Resolv'd  nor  honour,  nor  estate. 
Himself  alone  should  make  him  great. 
Here  soon  for  every  art  renown'd. 
His  influence  is  diiius'd  around  ; 
Th'  inferior  youth,  to  learning  led. 
Less  to  be  fam'd  than  to  be  fed, 
Behold  the  glory  he  has  won. 
And  blush  to  see  themselves  outdone  ; 
And  now,  inflam'd  with  rival  rage. 
In  scientific  strife  engage ; 
I'ng^age — and,  in  the  glorious  strife. 
The  arts  new-kindle  into  life. 

Here  wuidd  our  hero  ever  dwell, 
Fix'd  in  a  lonely  learned  cell ; 
CVmtented  to  be  truly  great, 
In  Airtue's  bcst-belov'd  retreat ; 
Contented  he — but  fate  ordains. 
He  now  shall  shine  in  nobler  scenei 
(Iliiis'd  high,  like  some  celestial  fire. 
To  shine  the  more,  still  rising  higher)  ; 
('ompletely  form*d  in  every  part. 
To  win  the  soul,  and  glad  the  heart 
The  powerful  voice,  the  graceful  mien, 
Ix)vc'Iy  alike,  or  heard  or  seen  ; 
The  outward  form  and  inward  vie, 
His  soul  bright  beaming  from  his  eye 
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Ennobling  every  act  and  air, 
With  just,  and  generous,  and  sincere. 
Accomplished  thus,  his  next  resort 
Is  to  the  council  and  the  court. 
Where  virtue  is  in  least  repute. 
And  interest  the  one  pursuit ; 
Wliere  riekt  and  wrong  are  bought  and  sold, 
Barter'd  tor  beauty,  and  for  gold  ; 
Here  manly  virtue,  even  here, 
Pleas'd  in  the  person  of  a  peer, 
A  peer;  a  scarcely-bearded  youth. 
Who  talked  of  justice  and  of  tmth. 
Of  innocence  the  surest  2:iiard, 
Talcs  here  forg:ot,  or  yet  unheard ; 
That  be  alone  deserv'd  esteem, 
Who  was  the  man  he  wish'd  to  seem ; 
Caird  it  unmanly  and  unwise, 
To  lurk  behind  a  mean  disguise ; 
(<;ive  fraudful  vice  the  mask  and  screen, 
n'is  virtue's  interest  to  be  seen ; ) 
Caird  want  of  shame  a  want  of  sense. 
And  found,  in  blushes,  eloquence. 

Thus,  actin.?  what  he  taught  so  well. 
He  drew  dumb  Merit  from  her  cell, 
I^  with  amazing  art  along 
Tlic  bashful  dame,  and  loos'd  her  tongue  ; 
And,  whilst  he  made  her  value  known. 
Yet  more  displayed  and  rais'd  his  own. 

Thus  young,  thus  proof  to  all  temptations. 
He  rises  to  the  highest  stations 
(For^here  high  honour  is  the  prize. 
True  virtue  has  a  right  to  rise) : 
Let  courtly  slaves  low  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth  and  vice  in  high  degree  : 
Exalted  worth  disdains  to  owe 
Its  .grandeur  to  its  greatest  foe. 

Now  rais'd  on  high,  see  Virtue  showt 
The  godlike  ends  for  which  he  rose^ 
For  him,  let  proud  ambition  know 
The  height  of  glory  here  below, 
Grandeur,  by  goodness  made  compleat  • 
To  bless,  is  truly  to  be  great ! 
He  taught  how  men  to  honour  rise. 
Like  gilded  vapours  to  the  skies, 
Which,  howsoever  they  display 
Their  glory  from  the  god  of  day, 
Their  noblest  use  is  to  abate 
His  dangerous  excess  of  heat. 
To  shield  the  infant  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  bless  the  earth  with  genial  showers. 
Now  change  the  scene ;  a  nobler  care 
Demands  him  in  a  higher  sphere  * : 
Distress  of  nations  calls  him  hence. 
Permitted  so  by  Providence ; 
For  models,  made  to  mend  our  kind. 
To  no  f^ne  clime  :?hould  be  confined  ; 
And  manly  Virtue,  like  the  Sun, 
His  course  of  glorious  toils  should  run ; 
Alike  diffusing  in  his  flight 
Congenial  joy,  and  life,  and  light. 
Pale  Envy  sickens,  Errour  flies. 
And  Discord  in  his  presence  dies ; 
Oppression  hides  with  guilty  dread, 
And  Merit  rears  her  drooping  head  -, 
The  arts  revive,  the  vallies  sing, 
And  winter  softens  into  spring : 

1  Lord  Carteret  had  the  honour  of  mediating 
peace  for  Sweden  with  Denmark  and  with  the  Czar. 


TTie  wondering  world,  where'er  he  moves. 
With  new  delight  looks  ujf)  and  loves  j 
One  sex  consenting  to  admire. 
Nor  less  the  other  to  desire; 
Whilst  he,  though  seated  on  a  throne. 
Confines  his  love  to  one  alone ; 
The  rest  condemned,  with  nval  voice 
Repining,  do  applaud  his  choice. 

Fame  now  reports,  the  Western  Isle 
[s  made  his  mansion  for  a  while. 
Whose  anxious  natives  night  and  day 
(Happy  beneath  his  righteous  iWay) 
Weary  the  gods  with  ceaseless  prayer. 
To  biers  him,  and  to  keep  him  there  ; 
And  claim  it  as  a  debt  from  fete, 
Too  lately  found,  to  lose  him  late. 


VERSES 

ON  THE   UPRIGHT  JUDGE 
WHO  CONDEMNED  THE  DRAPIER'S  PRINTERI 

The  church  I  hate,  and  have  good  reason  ; 
For  there  my  grandsire  cut  his  weazand : 
He  cut  his  weazand  at  the  altar; 
I  keep  my  gullet  for  the  halter. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

In  church  your  grandsire  cut  his  thp)^ : 
To  do  the  job,  too  long  he  tarry'd  ; 

He  should  have  had  my  hearty  vote. 
To  cut  his  throat  before  he  marry'd. 


ON  THE  SAME- 

(the  judge  speaks.) 

I'm  not  the  grandson  of  that  ass  Quin  *  ; 

Nor  can  you  prove  it,  Mr.  Pasquin. 

My  grand<dame  had  gallants  by  twenties. 

And  bore  my  mother  by  a  'prentice. 

This  when  my  grandsire  knew,  they  tell  us  he 

In  Christ-Church  cut  his  throat  for  jealousy. 

And,  since  the  alderman  was  mad  you  say. 

Then  I  must  be  go  too,  ex  traduce. 


RIDDLES, 

BY  DR.  SWIFT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS, 

WRITXBN  IN  OR  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1734. 


I.    ON  A  PEN. 


In  youth  exalted  high  in  air. 
Or  bathing  in  the  waters  feir. 
Nature  to  form  me  took  delight. 
And  clad  my  body  all  in  white. 

1  Ad  alderman* 
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My  person  tall,  and  slander  waitd. 
On  either  side  with  fringres  graced; 
Till  me  that  tyrant,  man,  espy'd. 
And  dragged  me  from  my  mother's  side: 
No  wonder  now  I  look  so  thin ; 
The  tyrant  stript  rtie  to  the  skin : 
My  skin  he  flay'd,  my  hair  he  cropt; 
At  head  and  foot  my  6udy  lopt; 
And  then,  with  hfait  more  haM  than  stone. 
He  pick'd  my  marrow  from  the  bone- 
To  vex  me  more,  Jie  took  a  freak 
To  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak: 
But,  that  which  wonderful  appears, 
I  speak  to  eyes,  and  not  tu  ears. 
He  oft  employs  me  in  disguise, 
And  makes  m«»  tell  a  thousniid  lies: 
To  me  he  chiefly  gives  in  tni<;t 
To  please  his  malice  or  his  li!«;t : 
From  me  no  secant  he  can  hide  5 
r  see  his  vanity  and  pride : 
And  my  delight  is  to  expose 
His  follies  to  his  greatest  foes. 

All  languages  1  c^n  command. 
Yet  not  a  word  1  understand. 
"Without  my  aid,  the  best  divine 
In  learning  would  not  know  a  line : 
The  lawyer  nmst  forget  his  pleading ; 
The  scholar  could  not  show  his  reading. 

Nay,  man,  my  masl^r,  is  my  slave ; 
I  give  command  to  kill  or  save; 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer. 

But,  while  I  tlms  my  life  rclute, 
I  only  hasten  on  my  fate. 
My  tongue  is  black,  my  m«Mith  is  furr'd, 
I  hardly  now  t:an  force  a  word. 
I  die  unpitiid  and  forgot. 
And  on  some  dunghill  left  to  rot. 


II,     ON  GOLD. 


ALL-nuiiNC  tyrant  cf  the  Earth, 

To  vilrst  slaves   1  <»wo   my  birth. 

How  is  the  greatest  monarch  blest. 

When  in  my  gaudy  livf-ry  drest  I 

No  haughty  nym[»]i  has  jxiwcr  to  run 

From  mCy  or  my  enilmu'cs  >hun. 

StaU/d  to  the  hrart,  c  nidemn'd  to  flame. 

My  constancy  is  still  the  same. 

Tue  favourite  messenger  of  Jovo, 

And  Lemnian  god,  consulting  strove 

To  make  me  glorious  to  the  sight 

Of  mmtrils,  and  the  pnls'  delight. 

S<);>n  would  their  I'Mars'  llaine  expire, 

If  I  refui'd  to  Knd  llicin  lire. 


III. 

ftV   f;<*o  cinlf.'f   h'tfr],   III  place, 
Lo,   III  re   I  stand   uitli  double  face ; 
'<■'!) -fi.ir  none  on  Eartii   J   fmfl  ; 
j'ut  s  I-  t't '  i:c  hit"  all  mankind. 
V  r,  as  it  oft  attends   the  great, 
I  ;.!:nost  i///A  with  my  own  z^-fiy/'t. 
Al   every  motion  nndevtook, 
i' ij  vuli;ar  all  consult  my  look^ 


I  sometinies  give  advice  10  wriiirtgf     . 
But  never  of  my  ow^n  inditing. 

I  am  a  courtier  in  my  wmy ; 
For  those  who  rait'd  me,  I  betray  i 
And  some  give  out,  that  I  entice 
To  lust,  and  luxury,  and  dice; 
Who  punishments  on  me  inflict. 
Because  they  find  their  podtets  pickt, 

Bv  riding  /km/,  I  lose  my  health  ; 
And  only  to  get  otlicrs  wealtli. 


IV.     ON  THE  POSTERIORS. 

Recavsb  I  am  by  nature  blind , 

I  wjsely  chuse  to  walk  behind; 

Howe^  er,  to  avoid  disgrace, 

I  let  no  creature  see  my  face. 

My  xx:urds  are  few,  but  tpoke  with  tense  ; 

And  yet  my  speaking  gives  offence : 

Or,  if  to  v:hii])er  I  presume, 

The  company  will  fly  the  room. 

By  all  the  world  I  am  opprest ; 

And  my  oppression  gives  them  rest, 
Tlirough  me,  though  sore  againit  my  wiH, 

Instructors  every  art  instil. 

By  thousands  I  am  sold  and  bought^ 

Who  neither  get  nor  lose  a  groat; 

For  none,  alas  !  by  me  can  gain. 

But  th»>se  who  give  me  greatest  pain. 

Shall  man  presume  to  be  my  master. 
Who  's  but  my  caterer  and  taster  f 
Yet,  though  I  always  have  my  will, 
I  'm  but  a  mere  depender  still ; 
An  humble  hanger  on  at  best, 
Of  whom  all  people  make  a  jest. 
In  me  detractors  seek  to  find 
Two  vices  of  a  different  kind  : 
I  'm  too  profus**,  some  censuren  cry ; 
And  all  I  get,  I  let  it  fy: 
While  othei"s  give  me  many  a  curK, 
r»ecause  too  chwe  I  hold  my  purse. 
But  tl)is  I  know,  in  either  case 
They  dare  not  charge  me  to  my /ace 
'Tis  tnie  indeed,  scjmetimes  I  save. 
Sometimes  run  out  of  all  I  have  ; 
Rut,  when  the  year  is  at  an  ^mI, 
Computing  what  I  get  and  spend. 
My  goings-out  J  and  comings-in, 
I  cannot  liud  I  lose  or  win ; 
And  therefore  all  that  know  me  say, 
I  justly  keep  the  middle  vcay. 
I  'm  always  by  my  betters  led  ; 
I  last  get  up,  and  first  a-bed ; 
Though,  if  I  rise  before  my  time, 
I'he  learn'd  in  sciences  sublime 
Consult  the  stars,  and  thence  fbretel 
(iuod  luck  to  tliose  with  whom  I  dwell. 


V.     ON  A  HOUN. 
Tun  joy  of  man,  the  pride  of  bniiegy 
Domestic  subject  for  disputes, 
<"»f  plenty  thou  the  emblem  feir, 
Adoni'd  by  nymphs  with  all  their  caret 
I  saw  thee  rais'd  to  high  renown, 
\  Supporting  half  the  British  Crovm; 
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And  often  haT#  I  •een  thee  grAce 
The  chaste  Diana'B  infant  face  ; 
And  whensoe'er  you  please  to  shine. 
Less  useful  is  her  light  than  thine : 
I'hy  numerous  fingers  know  tlieir  way, 
And  oft  in  Celia's  tressra  play. 

To  place  thee  in  another  view> 
I  Ml  show  the  world  strange  things  and  true; 
What  lords  and  dames  of  high  degree 
May  justly  claim  their  birth  from  theci 
The  soul  of  man  with  spleen  you  vex  j 
Of  spleen  you  cure  the  female  sex. 
Thee  for  a  gift  the  courtier  sends 
With  pleasure  to  his  special  friemis  : 
He  gives,  and,  with  a  generous  pride. 
Contrives  all  means  the  gift  to  hide: 
Kor  oft  can  the  receiver  know. 
Whether  he  has  the  gift  or  no. 
On  airy  wings  you  take  your  flight, 
And  fly  unseen  both  day  and  night; 
Conceal  your  form  with  various  tricks; 
And  few  know  how  or  where  you  fix: 
Yet  some,  who  ne'er  bestow 'd  thee,  boast 
That  they  to  others  give  thee  most. 
Mean  time,  the  wise  a  question  start, 
if  thou  a  real  being  art ; 
Or  but  a  creature  of  the  brain. 
That  gives  imaginary  pain. 
But  the  sly  giver  better  knows  thee. 
Who  feels  true  joys  when  he  bestows  thee. 


VI.     ON  A  CORKSCREW. 

Though  I,  alas !  a  prisoner  be. 
My  trade  is  prisoners  to  set  free. 
N<»  slave  his  lord's  commands  obeys 
With  such  insinuating  ways. 
My  genius  piercingy  sharp,  and  btight^ 
Wherein  the  men  of  wit  delight* 
The  clergy  keep  me  for  tlieir  ease, 
And  turn  and  i^ind  me  as  they  phrase. 
A  new  and  wondrous  art  I  show 
Of  raisinp^  spirits  from  brlow  ; 
In  scarlet  some,  and  some  in  'j:hilc ; 
They  rise,  walk  round,  yet  never  fright« 
In  at  each  mouth  the  spirits  pass, 
Distinctly  seen  as  throus;h  a  glass  j 
O'er  head  and  body  make  a  rout, 
And  drive  at  last  all  secrets  out : 
And  still,  the  more  I  show  my  art. 
The  more  they  open  every  heart, 

A  greater  chemist  none  than  I, 
W^ho  from  materials  hard  and  dry 
Have  taught  men  to  extract  with  skill 
"More  precious  juice  than  from  a  still. 

Altlioagh  I  'm  of  en  out  i-f  case^ 
I  *m  not  asham'd  to  show  my  face. 
Though  at  the  tables  of  the  great 
I  near  the  sideboard  take  my  seat ; 
Yet  the  plain  'squire,  when  dinner  's  done. 
Is  ne\er  pleas'd  till  I  make  one  : 
He  kindly  bids  me  near  him  stand. 
And  often  takes  me  by  the  hand* 

I  twice  a  day  a  hunting  go. 
Nor  ever  fail  to  seize  my  foe  ; 
And,  when  I  have  him  by  the  pde, 
I  drag  lyjD  upwards  from  his  hoU  -, 


Though  settle  ate  of  M>  itubborn  kind, 
I  'm  forcM  to  leave  a  limb  behind. 

I  hourly  wait  some  latal  end  ; 
For  I  can  breaks  but  soora  to  bend. 


VII. 
THE  GULPU  OF  ALL  HUMAN  POSSESSIONS. 

Comb  hither,  and  behold  the  fruits. 
Vain  man  !  of  all  thy  vain  pursuits. 
Take  wise  advice,  and  look  behind. 
Bring  all  past  actions  to  thy  mind. 
Here  you  may  see,  as  in  a  glass. 
How  soon  all  human  pleasures  piiss. 
How  will  it  mortify  thy  pride. 
To  turn  the  tt  ue  impartial  side  I 
How  will  your  eyes  contain  their  tears^ 
When  all  the  sad  reverse  appears ! 

Th's  cave  within  its  womb  confines 
The  last  result  of  all  designs : 
Here  lie  deposited  the  spoils 
Of  busy  mortals*  endless  toils : 
Here,  with  an  easy  search,  we  find 
The /ou/ co/Tu/>//u/ii  of  mankind. 
The  wretched  purchase  here  behold 
Of  traitors  who  their  country  sold. 

This  gulph  insatiable  imbibes 
The  lawyer's  fees,  the  statesman's  bribe*. 
Here,  in  their  pmper  shape  and  mien, 
Fraud,  peijury,  and  guilt,  are  seen. 

Necessity,  the  tyrant's  law. 
All  human  race  must  hither  draw; 
All  prompted  by  the  same  desire^  ' 
The  vigorous  youtli,  and  agi*d  sire. 
Behold,  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
The  haughty  prince,  the  humble  slave, 
Phyaician,  lawyer,  and  divine, 
All  make  oblations  at  this  shrine. 
Some  enter  boldly,  some  by  stealth, 
And  leave  behind  their  fruitless  wealth. 
For  while  the  bashful  sylvan  maid, 
As  half  asi)am'd,  and  half  afraid. 
Approaching  finds  it  hard  to  part 
With  that  which  dwelt  so  near  her  heart ; 
The  courtly  dame,  unmov'd  by  fear. 
Profusely  pours  her  offerings  here. 

A  treasure  here  of  learning  lurks. 
Huge  heaps  of  never-dying  works  ; 
labours  of  many  an  ancient  sage. 
And  millions  of  the  present  age. 

In  at  this  gulph  all  offerings  pass. 
And  lie  an  undistinguish'd  mass. 
Deucalion,  to  restore  mankind, 
Was  bid  to  throw  the  stones  behind  ; 
So  those  who  here  their  gifts  convey 
Are  forcM  to  look  another  way  ; 
For  few,  a  chosen  few,  must  know 
The  mysteries  that  lie  below. 

Sad  charnel-house  !  a  dbmal  dome. 
For  which  all  mortals  leave  their  home ! 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  and  brave, 
Here  bury'd  in  one  common  grave ! 
Where  each  supply  of  dead  renews 
Unwholesome  dampSf  offensive  dews} 
And  lo !  the  writing  on  the  waits 
Points  out  where  each  new  victim  fiUlt^ 
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Tbc/otx?  of  tcorms  anJ  beasts  obscene, 
Who  round  the  vault  luxuriant  reign. 

See  where  those  mangled  corpses  lie. 
Condemned  by  female  bauds  to  die ! 
A  comely  dame,  once  clad  in  white. 
Lies  there  consignM  to  endless  night; 
By  cruel  hands  her  blood  was  spilt, 
And  yet  her  wealth  was  all  her  guilt. 

And  here  six  virgins  in  a  tomb, 
All-beauteous  offspring  of  one  womb. 
Oft  in  the  train  of  Venus  seen, 
As  fair  and  lovely  as  their  queen  : 
In  royal  garments  each  was  drest. 
Each  with  a  go'd  and  purple  vest : 
I  saw  them  of  their  garment*?  stript ; 
Thejr  thi*oats  were  cut,  their  bellies  ript  ; 
Twice  were  they  bury'd,  /it.'ce  were  born, 
Tzcice  from  their  sepulchres  were  torn  ; 
But  now  dismemberM  here  are  cast, 
And  6nd  a  resting-place  at  last. 

Here  oft  the  curious  traveller  finds 
The  combat  of  opl>os'nig  xci^ids  ; 
Aud  seeks  to  learn  the  secret  cause, 
\\Tiich  alien  seems  from  nature's  laws, 
Why  at  this  cave's  tremendous  movth 
He  feels  at  once  both  nurih  and  south; 
Whether  the  winds,  in  caverns  pent, 
Through  clefts  oppugnant  force  a  vent ; 
Or  whether,  openmi::  all  h's  storeSy 
Fierce  iT-olus  in  tempest  roars. 

Yet,  from  thi>  mingled  mass  of  things, 
In  time  a  new  creation  springs. 
These  crude  materials  once  shall  rise 
To  fill  the  earth,  and  air  and  skies  j 
In  various  forms  appear  again, 
Of  vegetables,  bnUes,  and  men. 
So  Jove  pronounc'd  among  the  gods, 
Olympus  trembling  as  he  nods. 


VHL      LOUISA  »  TO  STREPHON. 

An  !  Strephon,  how  can  you  despise 
Her  who  witi  out  thy  pity  dies? 
To  Strephon  I  have  still  been  true. 
And  of  as  noble  blood  as  you  ; 
Fair  issue  of  the  genial  bed, 
A  virgin  in  Ihy  Iwjsom  bred  ; 
Knibrao'd  thee  closer  than  a  wife  ; 
When  thee  I  leave,  1  leave  my  life. 
Why  should  my  shepiierd  take  amiss. 
That  oft  I  wake  thee  with  a  kiss  ? 
Yet  you  of  every  kiss  complain  ; 
Ah  !  is  not  love  a  pleasing  pain  ? 
A  pain  wliich  ever\^  ^lappy  night 
You  cure  with  ease  and  with  delight; 
AVith  ]>leasure,  as  the  poet  sings, 
Too  great  for  mortals  ie>.s  than  kings. 

Chloe,  vlun  on  thy  breast  1  lie, 
Observes  nw  with  revengeful  eye  r 
If  Chloe  o'er  thy  heart  prevails, 
She  'II  teai  me  with  her  desperate  nails. 
And  with  relentless  hands  destroy 
The  tender  ple<lges  of  our  jt»y. 
Kor  have  I  bred  a  spurious  race ; 
Thej'^  all  were  born  from  thy  embrace, 

^  This  riddle  is  solvi.^  by  an  anagram. 


Consider,  Strephon,  what  joa  dd; 
For,  should  I  die  for  lore  of  you, 
I  'II  haunt  tby  dreams,  a  bloodless  ghost ; 
And  all  my  kin  (a  numerous  host. 
Who  down  direct  our  lineage  bring 
From  victors  o'er  the  Memphian  king  ; 
Kenown'd  in  sieges  and  campaigns. 
Who  never  fled  the  bloody  plains, 
\\'ho  in  temftestuous  seas  can  sport. 
And  scorn  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
From  whom  great  Sylla  found  his  doom. 
Who  scourg'd  to  death  that  scourge  of  Rome) 
Shall  on  thee  take  a  vengeance  dire  ; 
Thou,  like  Alcides,  shalt  expire, 
Whe.i  his  envenom'd  shirt  he  wore. 
And  skin  and  flesh  in  pieces  tore. 
Nor  less  that  shirt,  my  rival's  gift. 
Cut  from  the  piece  that  made  her  shift. 
Shall  in  thy  dearest  blood  be  dy'd. 
And  make  thee  tear  thy  tainted  hide. 


rx. 

Depriv'd  of  root,  and  branch,  and  rind. 

Yet  flowers  I  bear  of  every  kind  ; 

And  such  is  my  prolific  power, 

They  bloom  in  less  than  half  an  hour; 

Yet  standers-by  may  plainly  see 

They  get  no  nourishment  from  me. 

My  head  with  giddiness  goes  round. 

And  yet  I  firmly  stand  my  ground  : 

All  over  naked  I  am  seen, 

And  painted  like  an  Indian  queen. 

No  couple-beggar  in  the  land 

F.'er  join'd  such  numbers  band  in  hand ; 

I  join  them  fairly  with  a  ring ; 

Ni  ir  can  our  parson  blame  the  thing  : 

And,  though  no  marriage  words  are  spoke. 

They  part  not  till  the  ring  is  broke  ; 

Yet  hypocrite  fanatics  cry, 

I  *m  but  an  idol  rais'd  on  high : 

And  once  a  weaver  in  our  town, 

A  damn  d  Cromwellian,  knock'd  me  down. 

I  lay  a  prisoner  twenty  years. 

And  then  the  jovial  cavaliers 

To  their  old  post  restored  all  three, 

1  mean  the  church,  the  king,  and  mc 


X.    ON  THE  MOON. 

I  WITH  borrow'd  silver  shine. 

What  you  see  is  none  of  mine. 

First  I  show  you  but  a  quarter. 

Like  the  bow  that  guards  the  Tartar; 

Then  the  half,  and  then  the  whole. 

Ever  dancing  round  the  pole. 

And  what  will  raise  your  admiration, 

I  am  not  one  of  God's  creation* 

But  sprung  (and  I  this  truth  mamtaiit) 

Like  Pallas  from  my  father's  brain. 

And,  after  all,  I  chiefly  owe 

My  beauty  to  the  shades  below. 

Most  wondrous  forms  you  see  me  wear, 

A  man,  a  woman,  lion,  bear, 

A  fish,  a  fowl,  a  cloud,  a  field. 

All  figures  Heaven  or  Earth  can  yield; 
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t.ike  Daphne  snmetimeft  in  a  tree : 
Yet  am  not  one  of  all  yuu  see. 


XI.     OX  A  CIRCLE. 

I  'm  up  and  down,  and  round  about, 

Yot  all  the  world  can't  find  me  out  ; 

Th«'iiph  hundreds  have  employ'd  their  leisure, 

They  never  yet  could  find  my  m^^.u^ure. 

I  'm  found  almost  in  ever>'  cordon, 

Nay  in  the  compass  (»f  a  farthincr. 

There  's  neither  chariot,  coach,  nor  mill, 

Can  move  an  inch,  except  I  wilL 


XII.  ON  INK. 


1  AM  jet  black,  as  yon  may  see, 

The  son  of  pitch,  and  nloomy  night: 
Yet  all  that  know  me  will  apree, 

I  'm  dead  except  I  live  in  lii;ht. 
Sometimes  in  paneg^yric  high, 

Like  lofty  Pindar,  I  can  soar; 
And  raise  a  virgin  to  the  sky, 

Or  sink  her  to  a  pocky  whore. 
My  blood  this  day  is  very  sweet, 

To  morrow  of  a  bitter  juice  ; 
Like  milk,  'tis  cry'd  about  the  street, 

And  so  apply'd  to  different  w^e^ 
Most  wondrous  is  my  magic  power  : 

For  with  one  colour  I  can  paint ; 
I  *ll  make  the  devil  a  saint  this  hour. 

Next  make  a  devil  of  a  saint- 
Throiiffh  distant  retrions  I  can  fly, 

Pn>vide  me  but  with  paper  wings ; 
And  fairly  show  a  reason,  why 

Tliere  should  be  quarrels  among  kings. 
And,  after  all,  you  '11  think  it  odd. 

When  learned  doctors  will  dispute. 
That  I  should  point  the  word  of  (jod. 

And  show  where  they  can  best  confute. 
Lrt  lawyers  bawl  and  strain  their  throats  : 

Tis  I  that  must  the  lands  convej-, 
And  strip  the  clients  to  their  coats, 

Nay,  give  their  very  souls  away. 


XIIL     ON  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

All  of  us  in  one  you  'II  find. 
Brethren  of  a  wondrous  kind  ; 
Yet  among  us  all  no  brother 
Knows  one  tittle  of  tli-^  other. 
We  in  frequent  councils  are, 
And  our  marks  of  things  declare. 
Where,  to  us  unknown,  a  clerk 
Sits,  aiid  takes  them  in  tlie  dark.    ' 
lie  's  the  register  of  all 
In  our  ken,  both  great  and  small ; 
By  us  forms  his  laws  and  rules : 
He's  our  master,  we  his  tools  ; 
Yet  we  can  with  greatest  ease 
Turn  and  wind  him  where  we  please. 


One  of  us  alone  can  sleep, 
Yet  no  watch  the  rest  will  keep^ 
But  the  moment  that  he  cloties. 
Every  brother  else  reposes. 

If  wine  's  bought,  or  victuab  drest^ 
One  enjoys  them  for  the  rest 

Pierce  us  all  with  wounding  Steel, 
One  for  all  of  us  will  feel. 

Though  teq  thousand  cannons  roar, 
Add  to  them  ten  thousand  more. 
Yet  but  one  of  us  is  found 
Who  regards  the  dreadful  soond. 

Do  what  is  not  fit  to  tell, 
There  's  but  one  of  us  can  smelL 


XIV.     FONTINELLA  TO  FLORINDA. 

When  on  my  bosom  thy  bright  eyes, 

Florinda,  dart  their  heavenly  beams, 
I  feel  not  the  least  love-surprise. 

Yet  endless  tears  6ow  down  in  streams; 
There  's  nought  so  beautiful  in  thee 
But  you  may  find  the  same  in  me. 
The  lilies  of  thy  skin  compare ; 

In  me  you  see  them  full  as  white. 
The  roses  of  your  cheeks,  I  dare 

Aflirm,  can't  glow  to  more  delight. 
Then,  since  I  show  as  fine  %  iace, 
Can  you  refuse  a  soft  enfbrace  ? 
Ah  I  lovely  nymph,  thou  *rt  in  thy  prime ! 

And  so  am  I  whilst  thou  art  here  ; 
But  soon  will  come  the  fatal  time. 

When  all  we  see  shall  disappear. 
Tis  mine  to  make  a  just  reflection. 
And  yours  to  follow  my  direction. 
Then  catch  admirers  while  you  may  j 

Treat  not  your  lovers  with  disdain  ; 
For  time  with  beauty  flies  away. 

And  there  is  no  return  again. 
To  you  the  sad  account  I  bring. 
Life's  autumn  has  no  second  spring. 


XV.     ON  AN  ECHa 

Never  sleeping,  still  awake. 
Pleasing  most  when  most  I  speak  ; 
The  delight  of  old  and  young. 
Though  I  speak  without  a  tongue. 
Nought  but  one  thing  can  confound  me. 
Many  voices  joining  round  me ; 
Then  I  fret,  and  rave,  and  gabble^ 
T  jke  the  labourers  of  Babel. 
Now  I  am  a  dog,  or  cow ; 
I  can  bark,  or  I  can  low ; 
I  can  bleat,  or  I  can  sing 
Ijke  the  warblers  of  the  spring. 
Let  the  love-sick  bard  complain, 
And  I  mourn  the  cruel  pain ; 
Let  the  happy  swain  rejoice. 
And  I  join  my  helping  voice ; 
Both  arc  welcome,  grief  or  joy, 
I  with  either  sport  and  toy. 
Though  a  lady,  I  am  stout. 
Drums  and  trumpets  bring  me  out : 
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Then  t  d^h,  fend  ro^,  and  rattle, 
Join  in  all  the  din  of  battle. 
Jove,  with  all  his  loadest  thunder. 
When  1  *m  vext,  can't  keep  me  under  ; 
Yet  80  tender  is  my  ear, 
That  the  lowest  voice  I  fear. 
Much  I  dread  the  courtier's  fate, 
When  bis  merit 's  out  of  date  ^ 
For  I  hate  a  silent  breath. 
And  a  whisper  is  my  death. 


SWUTS  POfiMS. 


XVI.    ON  A  SHADOW  IN  A  GLAS^ 

By  something  formed,  I  nothing  am. 
Yet  every  thing  that  you  can  name 
In  no  place  have  I  ever  been. 
Yet  every  where  I  may  be  seen ; 
In  all  things  false,  yet  alwa3rs  true, 
I  *m  still  the  same— but  ever  new. 
Lifeless,  life's  perfect  form  I  wear, 
Can  show  a  nose,  eye,  tongue,  or  ear. 
Yet  neither  smell,  see,  taste,  or  hear. 
All  shapes  and  features  I  can  boast, 
^fo  flesh,  no  bones,  no  blood — no  ghost ; 
All  colours,  without  paint,  put  on. 
And  change  like  the  cameleon. 
Swiftly  I  come,  and  enter  there, 
Where  not  a  chink  lets  in  the  air ; 
Like  thought,  Pm  in  a  moment  gone, 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  alone  ; 
All  things  on  Earth  I  imitate. 
Faster  than  Nature  can  create ; 
Sometimes  imperial  robes  I  wear. 
Anon  in  beggar's  rags  appear ; 
A  giant  now,  and  straight  an  elf, 
I  'm  every  one,  but  ne'er  myself; 
Ne'er  sad  1  mourn,  ne'er  glad  rejoice  | 
1  move  my  lips,  but  want  a  voice ; 
I  ne'er  was  bom,  nor  e'er  can  die ; 
Then  prythee  tell  me  what  am  I. 


XVIL 

Most  things  by  me  do  rise  and  fall. 

And  as  I  please  they  »re  great  and  small ; 

Invading  foes,  without  resistance, 

With  ease  I  make  to  keep  their  distance  ; 

Again,  as  I  'm  disposed,  the  foe 

Will  come,  though  not  a  foot  they  *ro. 

Both  mountains,  woods,  and  hills,  and  rocks. 

And  gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks. 

And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains, 

0)mc  dancing  to  me  o'er  the  plains. 

The  greatest  whale  that  swims  the  sea 

Does  instantly  my  power  ol)oy. 

In  vain  from  mo  the  sailor  flies  ; 

The  quickest  ship  i  can  surprise, 

And  turn  it  as  1  have  a  mind. 

And  move  it  against  tide  and  wind. 

Nay,  bring  me  here  the  tallest  man, 

I  '11  sque<:ze  him  to  a  little  span  ; 

Or  bring  a  tei.der  child  and  pliant, 

You  'II  see  me  stretch  him  to  a  giant  ^ 

Nor  shall  they  in  the  least  complain. 

Because  my  loagic  gives  no  pain. 


XVm.    OKtlM«» 


Ever  eating,  never  cloying; 
All  devouring,  all  destroying, 
Never  finding  fiill  repast. 
Till  1  eat  the  world  at  last. 


XIX.    ON  THE  GALLOWS* 

TnekE  is  a  gate,  we  know  full  *ell, 

Tl^at  stands  ^wixt  Heaven^  and  Earth,  and  HelJ^ 

Where  many  for  a  passage  venture, 

Yet  very  few  are  fond  to  enter ; 

Although  'tis  open  night  and  day, 

They  for  that  feason  shun  this  way : 

Both  dukes  and  lords  abhor  its  wood, 

They  can't  come  near  it  for  their  blood* 

What  other  way  they  take  to  go. 

Another  time  i  '11  let  you  know. 

Yet  commoners  with  greatest  ease 

Can  find  an  entrance  when  they  please. 

The  ()oorest  hither  march  in  state 

(Or  they  can  never  pass  the  gate). 

Like  Roman  generals  triumphant. 

And  then  they  take  a  turn  and  jump  on  tt 

If  gravest  parsons  here  advance, 

They  cannot  pass  before  they  dance ; 

There 's  not  a  soul  that  does  resort  here. 

But  strips  himself  to  pay  the  porter. 


XX.    ON  THE  VOWEIA 

We  are  little  airy  creatures, 
All  of  different  voice  and  features: 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 
One  of  Us  you  '11  iind  in  jet, 
T'  other  you  may  see  in  tin, 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within  j 
If  the  tifth  you  should  pursue, 
It  can  never  fly  from  you. 


XXI.     ON  SNOW. 

From  Heaven  I  fall,  though  from  Earth  1  b^in: 

No  lady  alive  can  show  such  a  skin^ 

I  'm  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather; 

Dut  heavy  and  dark,  when  you  squeeze  me  together. 

Though  candour  and  truth  in  my  aspect  I  bear, 

Yet  many  poor  creatures  I  help  to  ensnare. 

Though  so  much  of  Heaven  appears  in  ray  make, 

The  toul«jt  impressions  I  easily  take. 

My  parent  and  I  produce  one  another, 

Tiic  mother  the  daughter,  tlie  daughter  tke  moCber. 


XXII.    ON  A  CANNON. 


Begotten,  and  bom,  and  dying  with  i 
T\v'  terrour  of  women,  and  pleasure  of  boy<. 
Like  the  fiction  of  poets  concerning  the  wind, 
I   in  chiefly  unruly  when  strongest  conliii'd. 
For  silver  and  gold  I  don't  trouble  my  had. 
But  all  1  (ielight  in  is  pieces  of  lead; 
Except  when  I  trade  with  a  ship  or  a  tourn^ 
Why  then  I  make  pieoea  of  irwi  go  l" 
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f>ne  property  more  I  would  have  ycm  remari^. 
Mo  lady  was  ever  more  fond  of  a  spark ; 
The  moment  1  get  one,  my  soul 's  all  a-fire 
And  1  roar  out  my  joy^  and  in  transport  expire* 


XXIII.     OX  A  PAIR  OP  DICF- 

We  are  little  brethren  twain, 
Arbiters  of  loss  and  gain  ; 
Many  to  our  countci^  run, 
^>ome  are  made,  and  some  undone : 
But  men  find  it  to  their  cost, 
Fi'w  are  made,  but  numbers  lost. 
'I'liough  wc  play  them  trirks  for  ever. 
Yet  they  always  hope  our  favour. 


Yet  I  peririi  in  nif  jfiriitte, 
Seldom  by  the  death  of  time  ; 
Die  like  lovers  at  they  gaze. 
Die  for  those  I  live  to  please ; 
Pine  unpitied  to  my  urn, 
Nor  warm  the  fair  for  whom  I  burn; 
Unpitied,  unlamcnted  too. 
Die  like  all  that  look  on  yoa. 


XXIV.     ON  A  CANDLE. 

TO  L\DY  CARTERhT, 

#p  all  inhabitants  on  Earth, 

To  man  alone  1  owe  my  birth  ; 

And  yet  tlie  cow,  the  sheep,  the  br^, 

Are  all  my  parents  more  than  he. 

I,  a  virtue  strange  and  rare, 

>Iake  Ihe  fairest  look  more  fair  ; 

And  myseh',  which  y«'t  is  rarer, 

Growing  old,  grow  still  the  fiairer. 

Like  sots,  Alone  I  'm  dull  enough. 

When  dos  d  with  smoke,  and  sni^arM  with  snuff; 

But,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  wine, 

I  with  double  lustre  shine. 

Emblem  of  the  fair  am  I, 

Polish'd  neck,  and  radiant  eye  ; 

In  my  eye  my  si"^ate<t  grace. 

Emblem  of  the  C'yelups'  race  y 

Metals  I  like  them  subdue, 

Slave  like  them  to  Vulcan  too. 

Emblem  of  a  monarch  old, 

Wise,  and  glorious  to  b^'hMd  ; 

Wasted  he  appears,  and  pale, 

Watching  f  )r  the  puV»lic  \v*  al : 

Krablom  of  the  bashful  dame, 

That  in  secr';t  feeds  her  llauie, 

Often  aiflinic  to  impart 

All  the  secrets  of  her  heart. 
Various  is  my  bulk  and  hue  ; 

Bit?  like  Bes^,  and  small  like  Sue  ; 

Now  brown  and  burnish'd  as  a  nut, 

At  other  times  a  very  slut  ; 

Often  fair,  and  soft,  and  tt.iuUr, 
Taper,  tall,  and  smooth,  and  blender; 

Like  Floia  deek'd  with  various  lln\%(  rs  .; 

Like  Phrcbus,  guai^ian  of  the  houia  : 

But,  whatever  be  my  <lrefis. 

Greater  l>e  my  size  or  Ir^s, 

Swelling  be  my  shape  or  smal!, 

Like  thyself  I  shine  in  all. 

Clouded  if  my  face  is  seen, 

My  complexion  Wan  and  green, 

languid  like  a  love-sick  maid. 

Steel  affords  me  present  aid. 

Soon  or  late,  my  date  is  done. 

As  my  thread  of  life  is  spun  y 

Yet  to  cut  the  fatal  thread 

Qft  revives  my  drooping  h«ad  : 


XXV. 


TO    LADY  CARTERBT.      lY  Dt.  DlLAITr* 

I  REACH  all  things  near  me,  and  far  off  to  boot. 
Without  stretching  a  finger,  or  stirring  a  foot; 
I  take  them  all  In  too,  to  add  to  your  wonder, 
Though  many  and  various,  and  large  and  asunder* 
Without  jostling  or  crowding  they  pass  side  by  side. 
Through  a  wonderful  wicket,  not  half  an  inch  wide  : 
Then  I  lodge  them  at  ease  in  a  very  large  store, 
Of  no  breadth  or  length,  with  a  tliousand  things  more* 
All  this  I  can  do  without  witchcraft  or  charm; 
Though  sometimes,  they  say,  I  bewitch  and  do  barm. 
Though  cold,  I  inflame ;  and  though  quiet,  invade; 
And  nothing  can  shield  firom  my  spell  but  a  shaiS  • 
A  thief  that  has  robb'd  you,  or  done  you  disgrace. 
In  magical  mirror  I  'II  show  you  his  foce : 
Nay,  if  you  Ml  believe  what  the  poets  have  tak). 
They  Ml  tell  you  I  kill,  and  can  call  back  the  dead. 
Like  conjurers  safe  in  my  circle  1  dwell ; 
I  love  to  look  hlack  too,  it  heightens  my  spelL 
Though  my  magic  is  mighty  in  every  hue. 
Who  sec  all  my  power  must  see  it  in  You. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR,  SWIFT. 

With  half  an  eye  your  riddle  I  spy. 

I  observe  vour  wicket  hemm'd  in  by  a  thicket. 

And  whatever  passes  is  strained  through  glasses. 

Vou  say  it  is  qiiiet :   I  flatly  deny  it 

It  wanders  about,  uithout  stirring  out; 

No  passion  so  weak  but  gives  it  a  Iveik ; 

Love,  joy,  and  devotion,  set  it  always  in  motion. 

And  as  for  the  tragic  effects  of  its  magic, 

\\  iueh  you  say  it  can  kill  or  revive  at  its  will. 

The  dead  are  all  sound,  and  revive  above  ground. 

After  all  you  have  writ,  it  cannot  be  wit ; 

Which  plainly  does  follow,  since  it  flies  from  Apollow 

Its  cowardice  such,  it  cries  at  a  touch  ; 

"lis  a  perfect  milksop,  crows  drunk  with  a  drop* 

Another  meat  fault,  it  cannot  bear  salt : 

And  a  hair  can  disarm  it  of  every  ch;Ar(n. 


A  RECEIPT 


10  KkSTORt  Stella's  youth.     172^-5* 

i  Tnr.  Scottish  hinds,  too  poor  to  house 
'  In  frosty  nights  their  starving  cows, 
'  While  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  hay 
•  Appears  from  Michaelmas  to  May, 

Must  ht  their  cattle  range  in  vain 
!  For  food  along  the  barren  plain. 

Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown, 
I  And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone ; 
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Expos'd  to  want,  and  wind,  and  weather. 
They  just  keep  life  and  soul  together, 
Till  summer-showers  and  evening's  dew 
i^in  the  verdant  glebe  renew; 
And,  as  the  vegetables  rise. 
The  iamish'd  cow  her  want  supplies : 
Without  an  ounce  of  last  year's  flesh, 
l^liate'er  she  gains  is  young  and  fresh ; 
Grows  plump  and  rouud,  and  full  of  mettle. 
As  rising  from  Medea's  kettle, 
With  youth  and  beauty  to  enchant 
£uropa*s  counterfeit  gallant 

Why,  Stella,  should  you  knit  your  brow, 
If  I  compare  you  to  the  cow  ? 
Tis  just  the  case  ;  for  you  have  fasted 
So  long,  till  all  your  flesh  is  wasted. 
And  must  against  the  warmer  days 
Be  sent  to  Quilca  down  to  graze  ^ 
Where  mirth,  and  exercise,  and  air. 
Will  soon  your  appetite  repair : 
The  nutriment  will  from  within. 
Round  all  your  body,  plump  your  skin  ; 
Will  agitate  the  lazy  flood. 
And  fill  your  veins  with  sprightly  blood  : 
Nor  flesh  nor  blood  will  be  the  same, 
Nor  aught  of  Stella  but  the  name ; 
For  what  was  ever  understood, 
3y  human  kind,  but  flesh  and  blood  ? 
And  if  your  flesh  and  blood  be  new. 
You  Ml  b*»  no  more  the  former  you  ; 
But  for  a  bloonting  njonph  will  pass. 
Just  fifteen,  coming  summer's  grass. 
Your  jetty  locks  with  garlands  crown'd : 
While  all  the  'squires  for  nine  miles  round. 
Attended  by  a  brace  of  curs, 
With  jocky  boots  and  silver  spurs. 
No  less  than  justices  o^qnorum^ 
Their  cow-boys  bearing  cloaks  before  'em, 
fihall  leave  deciding  broken  pates. 
To  kiss  your  steps  at  Quilca  gates. 
But,  lest  you  should  my  skill  disgrace. 
Come  back  before  your  're  out  of  case : 
For  if  to  Michaelmas  you  stay, 
The  new-bom  flesh  wijl  melt  away ; 
The  'squire  in  scorn  will  fly  the  house 
For  better  game,  and  look  for  grouse ; 
But  here,  before  the  frost  can  mar  it, 
We  *ll  make  it  firm  with  beef  and  claret 


STELLA'S  BIRTH-DAY.     1724-5. 

As,  when  a  beauteous  nymph  decays. 
We  say,  she's  past  her  danciug-days ; 
So  poets  lose  their  feet  by  time, 
And  can  no  longr«r  dance  in  rhyme. 
Your  annual  bard  had  ratlier  chose 
To  celebrate  your  birth  in  prose : 
Yet  merry  folks,  who  want  by  chance 
A  pair  to  make  a  country -dance, 
Call  the  olii  h  u-^e-kecpcr,  and  get  her 
To  fill  a  plaee,  t'oi  wr.nt  of  bcUer  : 
While  Shf  ridan  is  oflf  th(?  hooks, 
And  fripTid  l>^hny  at  his  books, 
1'hat  Stella  may  nvoid  disgrace,    • 
Once  more  the  d(  an  snpplies  their  place. 

Beauty  and  wit,  tw  sad  a  truth  ! 
Have  always  bccii  contin'U  to  youth ; 


The  god  of  wit,  aad  bestitjr's  qjoeen, 

He  twenty-one,  and  she  fifteen. 

No  poet  ever  gweetly  sang, 

Unless  he  were,  like  PbG^us,  3roQng  ; 

Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhjrme. 

Unless,  like  Venus  in  her  prime. 

At  fifty-six,  if  this  be  true. 

Am  I  a  poet  fit  for  you  ? 

Or,  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 

Arc  you  a  subject  fit  for  me  ? 

Adieu  !  bright  wit,  and  radiant  eyes  I 

You  must  be  grave,  and  I  be  wise. 

Our  fate  in  vain  we  would  oppose : 

But  I  'II  be  still  yc-ur  friend  in  prose  : 

Esteem  and  friendship  to  express. 

Will  not  require  poetic  dress ; 

And,  if  the  Muse  deny  her  aid 

To  have  them  sungj  they  may  be  said. 

But,  Stella^  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young ; 
That  I'ime  sits,  with  his  scythe,  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow ; 
That  half  your  locks  are  tum'd  to  grey  ? 
I  'II  ne'er  believe  a  word  they  say. 
'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known. 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown : 
For  Nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  yout  decays  adapts  my  sight  j 
And  wrinkles  undistinguish'd  pass. 
For  I  'm  asham'd  to  use  a  glass ; 
And  till  I  see  them  with  these  eyes. 
Whoever  says  you  have  them,  lies. 

No  length  of  time  can  make  you  quit 
Honour  and  virtue,  sense  and  wit : 
Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  me. 
While  I  can  better  hear  than  see. 
Oh  ne'er  may  Fortune  show  her  spight,. 
To  make  me  de<{f,  and  mend  my  sight  / 


AN  EPIGRAM 

DM  wood's  brass  MOHST. 

Carteret  was  welcom'd  to  the  shore 

First  witli  the  brazen  cannon's  roar; 

I'o  meet  him  next  the  soldier  comes. 

With  brazen  trumps  and  brazen  drums  ; 

Approaching  near  the  town  he  hears 

The  brazen  bells  salute  his  ears : 

But,  when  Wood's  brass  began  to  sound. 

Guns,  trumpets,  drums,  and  bells,  were  drownU 


A  SIMILE, 
ON  OUR  WANT  OF  SILVER: 

AND  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  REMEDY  IT.      1725. 

As  when  of  old  some  sorceress  threw 
O'er  the  Moon's  face  a  sable  hue. 
To  drive  unseen  her  maaric  chair, 
At  midnijxht,  through  the  darken'd  air; 
Wise  people,  who  believ'd  with  reasoa 
That  this  eclipse  was  out  of  season, 
Aifirm'd  the  Moon  was  sick,  and  felJ 
To  cure  her  by  a  counter-spell. 
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Ten  thousand  cymbals  now  begin 
To  rend  the  skies  with  brazen  din ; 
The  C3rmbal8'  rattling  sounds  dispel 
The  cloud,  and  drive  the  hag  to  Hell. 
The  Moon,  deliver'd  from  her  pain. 
Displays  her  silver  face  again 
(Note  here,  that  in  the  chemic  style. 
The  Moon  is  fiiver  all  this  while). 

So  (if  my  simile  you  m  nded. 
Which  I  confess  is  too  long-winded) 
When  late  a  feminine  magician  », 
Join'd  Wflth  a  brazen  politician, 
ExpcB'd,  to  blind  the  nation's  eyes, 
A  parchment  ^  of  prodigious  size ; 
Conceal'd  behind  that  ample  screen, 
There  was  no  silver  to  be  seen. 
But  to  this  parchment  let  the  Drapier 
Oppose  his  counter-charm  of  paper. 
And  ring  Wood's  copper  in  our  ears 
So  loud  till  all  the  nation  hears ; 
That  sound  will  make  the  parchment  shrivel. 
And  drive  the  conjurers  to  the  devil : 
And,  when  the  sky  is  grown  serene. 
Our  silver  will  appear  again. 


WOOD  AN  INSECT.     1725. 

By  long  observation  I  have  understood, 
That  two  little  vermin  are  kin  to  Will  Wood. 
The  first  is  an  insect  they  call  a  aoorf-louse. 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail. 
Enclosed  cap-a-pe  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail. 
And  thus  William  Wood  to  my  fancy  appears 
In  fillets  of  brass  rolPd  up  to  his  ears : 
And  over  these  fillets  he  wisely  has  thrown, 
To  keep  out  of  danger,  a  doublet  of  stone  ^ 
The  louse  of  the  vsotjd  for  a  med'cine  is  us'd. 
Or  swallow'd  alive,  or  skilfully  bruised. 
And,  let  but  our  mother  Hibernia  contrive 
To  swallow  Will  Wood  either  bruis'd  or  alive. 
She  need  be  no  more  with  the  jaundice  jwssest, 
Or  sick  of  obstructions,  and  pains  ni  Iter  chest. 
The  next  is  an  insect  we  call  a  a-oorZ-wurm, 
That  lies  in  old  xcood  like  a  hare  in  her  form  ! 
With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch ; 
And  chambermaids  christen  tiiiswormadead  watch, 
Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click : 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick  ; 
For,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost. 
If  the  maggot  cries  click  when  it  scratches  the  post. 
But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  aflected ; 
The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over  ; 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover. 
Such  a  worm  was  Will  Wood,  when  he  scratch'd  at 

the  door 
Of  a  governing  statesman  or  favourite  whore  : 
The  death  of  our  nation  he  scem'd  to  foretell, 
And  the  sound  of  his  brass  we  t«X)k  for  our  knell. 
But  now,  since  the  Drapier  hath  heartily  mauPd  him, 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  scald  him. 

*  A  great  lady  was  said  to  have  been  bribed  by 
Wood. 

^  The  patent  for  coining  half-pence. 

3  Ue  was  in  gaol  for  debt. 


For  which  operation  there  's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper; 
Unless,  like  the  Dutch,  you  rather  would  boil 
This  coiner  of  raps  *  in  a  cauldron  of  oil      [ftiggot. 
Then  chuse  which  you  please,  and  let  each  bring  a 
For  our  fear's  at  an  end  with  the  death  of  the  maggot. 


ON  WOOD  THE  IRON-MONGER.    1725, 

Salmokeus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  ig,  ^ 

Was  a  mad  copper-smith  of  Elis  ; 

Up  at  his  forge  by  morning-peep. 

No  creature  in  ^he  lane  could  sleep ; 

Among  a  crew  of  roystering  fellows 

Would  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse  : 

His  wife  and  children  wanted  bread, 

WTiile  he  went  always  drunk  to  bed. 

This  vapouring  scab  must  needs  devise 

To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies  : 

With  brass  two  fiery  steeds  he  shod. 

To  make  a  clattering  as  they  trod. 

Of  polished  brass  bis  flaming  car 

Like  lightning  dazzled  from  afar; 

And  up  he  mounts  into  the  box. 

And  he  must  thunder,  with  a  po)^ 

Then  furious  he  begins  his  march. 

Drives  rattling  o.'er  a  brazen  arch  ; 

With  squibs  and  crat^kers  arm'd,  to  throw 

Among  the  trembling  crowd  below. 

All  ran  to  prayers,  both  priests  and  laity, 

To  pacify  this  angry  deity  : 

Wlien  Jove,  in  pity  to  the  town. 

With  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 

Tlien  what  a  huge  delight  were  all  in. 

To  see  the  wicked  varlet  sprawling; 

They  search'd  his  pockets  on  the  place,         >• 

And  found  his  copper  all  was  base  j 

They  laugh 'd  at  such  an  Irish  blunder. 

To  take  the  noise  of  brass  for  thunder. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  proper, 
Apply'd  to  AV'ood's  adulter'd  copper ; 
Which,  as  he  scattered,  we  like  dolts. 
Mistook  at  first  for  thunder-bolts; 
Before  the  Drapier  shot  a  letter, 
(Nor  Jove  himself  could  do  it  better) 
Which,  lighting  on  th'  impostor's  crown, 
Like  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 


WILL  WOOD'S  PETITION 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND  ; 

BEING    AS    EXCELLENT   NEW    SONG,    SUPPOSED    TO   BR 
MADE,  AND    SUNG    IN    THE    STREETS    OF    DUBLIN,    BY 
WILLIAM     WOOD,     IRON-MONGER    AND    HALFPEKhY* 
MONGER.       1725. 

Mt  dear  Irish  folks, 

Ojme  leave  off  your  jokes, 
And  buy  up  my  half-pence  so  fine; 

So  fair  and  so  bright, 

They  Ml  give  you  delight; 
Obsen'e  how  they  glisten  aud  shine! 

<  Counterfeit  half-pence. 
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SWIFTS  PO£MS. 


Th«y  'U  mU,  to  mf  gmf. 

As  cheap  as  neck  beef, 
for  counters  at  cards  to  your  wife; 

And  every  day 

Your  children  may  play 
Span-farthing,  or  toss  on  the  knife. 

Come  hither,  and  try; 

I  'H  teach  yoa  to  buy 
A  pot  of  good  ale  for  a  farthing: 

Come ;  three-pence  a  score, 

I  ask  you  no  more, 
And  a  fig  for  the  Drapier  and  Hardinge  '• 

When  tradesmen  have  gold. 

The  thief  will  be  bold. 
By  night  and  by  day  for  to  rob  him: 

My  copper  is  such. 

No  robber  will  touch. 
And  so  you  may  daintily  bob  him* 

The  little  blackguard. 

Who  gets  very  hard 
His  half-pence  for  cleaning  your  shoes; 

When  his  pockets  are  cramnfd 

With  mine  and  be  d — *d. 
He  may  swear  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

Here  *8  half-pence  in  plenty, 

For  one  you  Ml  have  twenty, 
Though  thousands  are  not  worth  a  pudden: 

Your  neighbours  will  think, 

When  your  pocket  cries  chink, 
You  are  grown  plaguy  rich  on  a  sudden. 

You  will  be  my  tbankers, 

I  *11  make  you  my  bankers. 
As  good  as  Ken  Burton  or  Fade  '^ : 

For  nothing  shall  pass 

But  my  pretty  brass. 
And  then  you  '11  be  all  of  a  trade. 

1  *m  a  son  of  a  whore 

If  1  have  a  won!  more 
To  say  in  this  wretched  couditioiL 

If  my  coin  will  not  pass, 

I  must  die  like  an  ass ; 
And  80  I  conclude  my  petition. 


A  yEJr  SONG 

ON  wood's  half-pence. 

Ye  people  of  Ireland,  both  country  and  city. 
Come  listen  with  patience,  and  hear  out  my  ditty : 
At  this  time  I  *11  chusc  to  be  ^iser  than  witty. 

H'hich  iwhody  can  deny^ 

The  half-pence  are  coming,  the  nation's  undoing. 
There  's  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  bakmg,  and 

brewing : 
In  short,  you  must  all  go  to  rack  and  to  rwr.-. 

Which,  &c^ 

Both  high  men  and  low  men,  and  thick  men  and  tall 

men,  [^nen, 

And  rich  men  and  poor  men,  and  free  men  and  thrall 

Will  suffer ;  and  this  man,  axkdthat  man,  and  all  men. 

Which,  &c. 

*  The  Drapier's  printer. 
<Two  famous  baukera. 


The  soldier  is  ruin'd,  poor  roan  !  by  hu  pay; 
His  five-pence  will  prove  but  a  farthin:<  a  d^y. 
For  mea^  or  for  drmk ;  or  be  must  run  a^ay. 

Which,  &^ 
When  he  pulls  out  his  two-pence,  the  tapster  says  not. 
That  ten  times  as  much  he  must  pay  for  his  shot; 
And  thus  the  poor  soldier  moit  tooo  go  to  pot 

Whch,  &c 
If  he  goes  to  the  baker,  the  baker  will  huff, 
/  nd  twenty-pence  have  for  a  two -penny  loaf, 
I'hen,  dog,  rogue,  and  rascal,  and  so  kick  vn'A  cnlF. 

H  kick,  &c. 
Again,  to  the  market  whenever  he  goes, 
1  he  butcher  and  soldier  must  be  mortal  (bes  ; 
One  cuti>  off  an  ear,  and  the  other  a  nose. 

Which,  &o 
The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger; 
A  cleaver  's  a  match  any  time  for  a  dagger. 
And  a  blue  bleeve  may  give  such  a  cuff  as  may  staecfr. 

Which,  ^c. 
The  beggars  themselves  will  he  broke  m  a  trice. 
When  thus  their  poor  farthings  are  sunk  in  their  price; 
When  nothing  is  left,  they  most  live  on  their  lice. 

Which,  &C. 
The  squire  possfss'd  of  twelve  thousand  a  yt-ar, 

0  lord  !  what  a  mountain  his  rents  would  appear ! 
Should  he  take  them,  he  would  not  have  Ikmisc  room,  I 

fear.  H  kich,  &c. 

Though  at  present  he  lives  in  a  very  large  house, 
Theie  would  then  not  be  room  in  it  left  ftir  a  mouse; 
But  the  squire  's  too  wise,  he  will  not  take  a  souse 

Which,  &.C 
Tl^e  farmer,  who  conies  with  his  rent  in  this  cash. 
For  taking  these  counters,  and  being  so  rash. 
Will  be  kick'dout  of  doors,  both  himslf  and  his  trash. 

For,  in  all  the  leases  that  ever  we  hold, 

W(  must  pay  our  rent  in  good  silver  and  gold, 

Ai:d  not  in  brass  tokens  of  such  a  base  mould. 

Which,  &c. 
The  wisest  of  lawj'-ers  all  swear,  they  will  warrant 
No  money  but  silver  and  gold  can  be  current :  [ont. 
And,  since  they  will  swear  it,  we  all  may  be  sure 

Which,  ice 
And  I  think,  after  all,  it  would  be  very  strange 
To  give  current  money  for  base  hi  exchange. 
Like  a  fine  lady  swapping  her  moles  for  the  man?e. 

Which,  &.C. 
But  read  the  king's  patent,  and  there  you  will  find, 
That  no  man  need  take  them  but  who  has  a  mind, 
For  which  we  must  say  that  hb  mjycsty  's  kind. 

Which,  &c. 
Now  God  bless  the  Drapier  who  open'd  our  eyes  ! 

1  'm  sure,  by  his  book,  that  the  writer  is  wise ; 
He  shows  us  the  cheat  from  the  end  to  the  rise. 

Which,  &c 
Nay,  farther  he  shows  it  a  very  hard  case. 
That  this  fellow  Wood,  of  a  very  bad  race, 
Siiould  of  all  the  fine  gentry  of  Ireland  take  place. 

Which,  3tc. 
That  he  and  his  half-pence  sixMld  oome  to  weigh 
Our  subjects  so  loyal  and  true  to  the  crown  ;  [down 
But  I  bgpu,  after  all,  that  they  will  be  his  own. 

Which,  Ice 
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This  bo6k,  I  do  tell  you,  is  writ  for  your  goods. 

And  a  very  good  book  against  Mr.  Wood's  j 

If  you  stand  true  together,  he  *s  left  in  the  suds. 

Whkhf  &c. 

Ye  shopmen. and  trades meu,  and  fanners,  go  read  it, 

For  1  think  in  my  soul  at  this  time  that  yuii  need  it ; 

Or  egad,  if  you  doa't,^there  'san  end  of  your  credit 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


A  SERIOUS  POEM 

UPON    WILLIAM    WOOD, 

Brasier,  Tinker,  Hanlwareman,  Coiner,  Founder, 
and  Esquire. 

When  foes  are  o'ercome  we  preserve  them  from 

slaughter. 
To  be  hezcers  of  icood  and  dravcers  of  water. 
Now,  although  to  draw  iiuter  is  not  very  good  ; 
Yet  we  all  should  rejoice  to  be  hcKerv  of  H  ood. 
I  own,  it  has  often  provok'd  me  to  mutter, 
That  a  rogue  so  o/>ici/r«?!>hou  Id  make  such  a  clutter: 
But  ancient  philosophers  wisely  leiimrk. 
That  old  rotten  li  ood  will  shme  in  the  dark. 
The  Hesrthens  we  read,  had  gods  made  of  K  ood. 
Who  could  do  them  no  barm,  if  they  did  them  no 
But  this  idol  h  ood  may  do  us  prc*at  evjl ;     [gotnl : 
Their  gods  were  of  Hood;    but  our  Hood  is  the 

Devil, 
To  cut  down  fine  f/ W/,  is  a  very  bad  tV/mg ; 
And  yet  we  all  know  much  gold  it  will  bring. 
Then,  if  cuttingdown  //  ovl b\  in^-^  money  g«x)d  store. 
Our  money  to  keep,  let  us  cut  down  one  rnorf. 

Now  hear  an  old  tale.     There  anciently  stood 
(I  forget  in  what  church)  an  unaije  of  li  mil. 
Concerning  this  iniaj^e  tbcre  went  a  preflirtion. 
It  would  burn  a  whole /or^.v/ ;  nor  was  it  a  r.clion. 
'Twas  cut  into  fai;i;ots  and  put  to  the  Ha  me. 
To  bum  an  old  friar,  owv.  Fvrist  by  r.ame. 
My  tale  is  a  wise  one,  if  well  und-  r^tooH  : 
Find  you  but  the  Friar  ;  and  I  Ml  lind  tin-  JVood. 

I  hear,  among  scholar^  there  is  a  greai  dt»ubt 
From  what  kind  of  tree  this  /( <>^ir/  \va<  h(  \\n  out. 
Teaguemade  agoo<l  pun  by  a  hroi^uem  his  speech  ; 
And  said.  By  my  should  he  V  the  son  of  a  Beech. 
Some  call  him  a  ^ horn,  the  curso  of  the  nation, 
As  "^I  horns  were  designed  to  be  from  the  en  at'on. 
Some  think  him  cut  out  from  the  poisonous  iVic, 
Beneath  whose  ill  shade  no  plant  ever  grew. 
Some  say  he  *s  a  Jiirchy  a  thought  very  odd ; 
For  none  but  a  dunce  would  come  under  his  rod. 
But  I  '11  tell  you  the  secret ;  hut  pray  do  not  blab ; 
He  is  an  old  stump  cut  out  of  a  Crah  ; 
And  England  has  pvit  this  Crah  to  a  hard  use, 
To  cudgel  o»r  b«ones,  and  for  drink  give  us  verjuice  ; 
And  therefore  his  icitnesses  justly  may  boast. 
That  none  are  more  properly  knights  of  the  Post. 

I  ne*er  could  endure  my  talent  to  smother  ; 
I  told  you  one  tale,  and  I   11  tell  yuu  auother. 
A  joiner,  to  fasten  a  saint  in  a  nilch, 
Bor'd  a  large  auger-hole  in  the  image's  breech ; 
But,  finding  the  statue  to  make  no  complaint, 
He  ^vould  ne'er  be  convinc'd  it  was  a  true  saint. 
When  the  true  Hood  arrives,  as  he  soon  will,  no 

doubt, 
(For  that 's  but  a  sham  H'ood  they  carry  about  *) 
What  slujf'he  is  made  of  you  quickly  may  lind. 
If  you  make  the  same  trial,  and  bore  him  behind, 

*  He  was  frequently  burnt  in  effi^jy. 


I  *11  hold  you  a  groat,  when  you  wimble  lut  bum. 
Me  'II  bellow  as  loud  as  the  Devil  in  a  drum. 
From  me,  I  declare,  you  shall  have  no  denial ; 
And  there  can  be  no  harm  in  makmg  a  trial : 
And,  when  to  the  joy  of  your  hearts  he  has  roarM, 
You  may  show  him  about  for  a  new  groaning  board. 

Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dreamt  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop; 
So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste. 
For  fear  the^VW  drop  might  as  well  be  his  latt» 
But  dreams  mre  like  oracles ;  tis  hard  to  explain  'em  ; 
For  it  prov'd  that  he  died  of  a.  drop  at  Kilmainhaa  K 
I  wak'd  with  delight ;  and  not  without  hope. 
Very  soon  to  see  Hood  drop  down  from  a  rope. 
How  he  !  and  how  we,  at  each  other  should  grin  I 
'Tis  kindness  to  hold  a  friend  up  by  the  chin. 
But  soft !  says  the  herald ;  I  cannot  agree ; 
For  metal  on  metal  is  false  heraldry. 
Why  that  may  be  true  ;  yet  Wood  upon  Wood, 
I  '11  maintain  with  my  life,  is  hetaldry  good. 


TO  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

Dec.  14,  1719  3,  9  at  night 

SlH, 

It  is  impostible  to  know  by  your  letter  whether  the 
wine  is  to  be  bottled  to  morrow,  or  no. 

If  it  be,  or  be  not,  why  did  not  you,  in  plain  English, 
tell  us  so  ? 

For  my  part,  it  was  by  mere  chance  I  came  to  sit  with 
the  ladies  "*  this  night  : 

And  if  tliey  had  not  told  me  there  was  a  letter  from 
you  J  and  your  man  Alexander  had  not  gone, 
and  cuine  back  from  the  deanry ;  and  the  boy 
here  had  not  been  sent  to  let  Alexander  know  I 
was  here  ;  1  should  have  missed  the  letter  out- 
right. 

Truly  1  don't  know  who  's  bound  to  be  sending  for 
corks  to  stop  your  bottles,  with  a  vengeance. 

Make  a  pav'^e  of  your  own  age,  and  send  your  man 
Alexander  to  buy  corks  j  for  Saunders  already 
has  gone  above  ten  jaunts. 

Mrs.  Dingley  and  Mrs.  Johnson  say,  truly  they  dont 
care  for  your  wife's  company,  though  they  like 
your  wine  i  but  they  had  rather  have  it  at  their 
own  house  to  drink  in  quiet. 

However,  they  own  it  is  very  civil  in  Mr.  Sheridan  tq 
make  the  otler :  and  they  cannot  deny  it 

I  wish  Alexander  safe  at  St.  Catharine's  to  niglit, 
witii  all  my  heart  and  soul,  upon  my  word  and 

*    honour : 

But  I  think  it  base  in  you  to  send  a  poor  fellow  out 
so  late  at  this  time  of  year,  when  one  would  not 
turn  out  a  dog  that  one  valued  ;  1  appeal  to  your 
friend  Mr.  Connor. 

I  would  present  my  humble  8er>ice  to  my  lady 
Mountcashel ;  but  truly  I  thought  4»t^  would  have 
made  advances  to  have  been  acquainted  with  me, 
as  she  pretended. 

But  now  I  can  write  no  more,  for  you  sec  plainly  my 
paper  is  ended. 

1  P.  S. 
I  wish,  when  you  prated,  your  letter  you  'd  dated : 
Much  plague  it  created,     I  scolded  and  rated  ^ 

2  Their  place  of  execution. 

3  This  is  probably  dated  too  early, 
<  Mrs.  Dini;dey  and  Mrs.  Johusou, 
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Ky  soul  is  much  grated ;  for  your  man  1  long  waited. 
I  think  you  are  iated,  like  a  bear  to  be  baited : 
Your  man  is  belated ;  the  case  I  have  stated  j 
And  me  you  have  cheated.     My  stable  's  unslated. 
Come  back  t*  us  well  freighted. 
I  remember  my  late  head ;  and  wish  you  translated. 
For  teasing  me. 

2  P.  S. 
Mrs.  Dingley  desires  me  singly  [you ; 

Her  service  to  present  you ;  hopes  that  will  content 
But  John^n  niadam  is  grown  a  sad  dame. 
For  want  of  converse,  and  cannot  send  one  verse. 

S  P.  S. 

You  keep  such  a  twattling  with  you  and  your  bot- 
tling; 

But  I  see  the  sum  total,  we  shall  neVr  have  a  bottle  ; 

The  long  and  the  short,  we  shall  not  have  a  quart. 

I  wish  you  would  sign  't,  that  wc  have  a  pint 

For  all  your  colloguing,  I  'd  be  glad  of  a  knoggin  : 

But  I  doubt  'tis  a  sham  ;  you  wont  give  us  a  dram. 

^is  of  shine  a  month  moon-full,  you  won't  part  with 
a  spoonful ; 

And  I  must  be  nimble,  if  I  can  611  my  thimble. 

You  see  I  wont  stop,  till  I  come  to  a  drop  ? 

But  I  doubt  the  oraculum  is  a  poor  supernaculum  ; 

Though  perhaps  you  tell  it,  for  a  grace  if  we  smell 
it 

Stelia. 


TO  SUILCA, 

A   COUNTRV-HOUSB   OP  DR.    SHIRIDAN, 
IN    NO    VERY    GOOD    REPAIR.    1725. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain : 

A  rotten  cabbin  dropping  rain ; 

Chimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke  ; 

Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  beadsteads  broke. 

Here  elements  havp  lost  their  uses, 

Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces ; 

In  vain  we  make  poor  Sheelah  >  toil, 

Vire  will  not  roast  nor  water  boil, 
hrough  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains, 
he  goddess  Want  in  triumph  reigns  j 

,  nd  her  chief  officers  of  state, 

iloth.  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait 


THE   BLESSINGS   OP  A   COUNTRY   LIFE.    1*725. 

FAR  from  our  debtors ;  no  Dublin  letters  ^ 
Not  seen  by  our  betters. 


TH«    PLAGUES   OP  A   COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A  companion  with  news  ;  a  great  want  of  shoes ; 
Eat  lean  meat,  or  chuse :  a  church  without  pews. 
Out  horses  astray ;  no  straw,  oats  or  hay ;  [at  play. 
December  in  May ;  our  boys  run  away  j  all  servants 


DR.  SHERIDAN  TO  DR,  SWIFT. 

I  'd  have  you  to  know,  as  sure  as  you  Ve  dean, 
On  Thursday  my  cask  of  Obricn  I  '11  drain : 
1  The  name  of  an  Irish  servant 


If  my  wife  is  not  willing  I  say  she  »s  a  quean  j 

And  my  right  to  the  cellar,  egad,  PU  maintain 

As  bravely  as  any  that  fought  at  Dunblain : 

Go  tell  it  her  over  and  over  again. 

I  hope,  as  I  ride  to  the  town,  it  won't  rain  ; 

For,  should  it,  I  fear  it  will  cool  my  hot  brain. 

Entirely  extinguish  my  poetic  vein  ; 

And  then  I  should  be  as  stupid  as  Kain,  [but  twain. 

Who  preach'd  on  three  heads,  though  he  mentioned 

Now  Wardel  's  in  haste,  and  begins  to  complain; 

Your  most  humble  servant,  Dear  Sir,  I  remain, 

T.S— ir. 
Get  Helsham,  Walmsley,  Delany, 
And  some  G  rattans,  if  there  he  any  * : 
Take  care  you  do  not  bid  too  many. 


DR.  SWIIT'S  ANSWER. 

The  verses  you  sent  on  the  bottling  your  wine 

Were,  in  every  one's  judgment,  exceedingly  fine  ; 

And  I  must  confess,  as  a  dean  and  divine, 

I  think  you  inspir'd  by  the  Muses  all  nine. 

I  nicely  examined  them  every  Hne, 

And  the  worst  of  them  all  like  a  bam-deor  did  shines 

Oh ,  that  Jove  would  give  me  such  a  talent  as  thine ! 

With  Dt  lany  or  Dan  I  would  scorn  to  combme. 

I  know  they  have  many  a  wicked  design  ; 

And,  give  Satan  his  due,  Dan  begins  to  refine. 

However,  1  wish,  honest  comrade  of  mine. 

You  would  really  on  Thursday  leave  St  Catharme  «, 

Where  I  hear  you  are  cramm'd  every  day  like  a  swine; 

With  me  you  11  no  more  have  a  stomach  to  dine. 

Nor  after  your  victuals  lie  sleeping  supine : 

So  I  wish  you  were  toothless,  like  lord  Masserine. 

But,  were  you  as  wicked  as  lewd  Aretine, 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  which  way  you  incline. 

If,  when  you  return,  your  road  you  don't  line. 

On  Thursday  I  Ml  pay  my  respects  at  your  shrine. 

Wherever  you  bend,  wherever  you  twine, 

In  square,  or  in  opposite  circle,  or  trine. 

Your  beef  will  on  Thursday  be  Salter  than  brine  ; 

I  hope  you  have  swill'd,  with  new  milk  from  the  kme, 

As  much  as  the  Liffee  's  outdone  by  the  Rhine; 

And  Dan  shall  be  with  us,  with  nose  aquiline. 

If  you  do  not  come  back,  we  shall  weep  ootour  eyne: 

Or  may  your  gown  never  be  good  Lutherine. 

The  beef  you  have  got,  I  hear,  is  a  chine : 

But,  if  twj  many  come,  your  madam  will  whine; 

And  then  you  may  kiss  the  low  end  of  her  spine. 

But  enough  of  this  poetry  Alexan<Jrii>e  : 

I  hope  you  will  nol  think  this  a  pasquirif^ 


A  PORTRAIT 


PROM  THE  LIPE. 


Come  sit  by  my  side,  while  this  pictui«  I  draw* 
In  chattering  a  magpie,  in  pride  a  jackdaw; 
A  temper  the  devilhimself  could  not  bridle; 
Imjjertinent  mixture  of  busy  and  idle ; 
As  rude  as  a  bear,  no  mule  half  so  crabbed  ; 
She  swills  like  a  sow,  and  she  breeds  like  a  rabbkr 
A  house  wife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern; 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern. 

*  T.  e.  in  Dublin,  for  they  were  country  clergy. 
^  The  seat  of  lady  Mountcasbel,  near  Dublin* 
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Kow  tell  me,  Iriend  Thomas  >,  Fofd  ^  Grattan  ^, 

and  merry  Dan  \ 
Has  this  any  likoiete  to  good  madam  Sheridan  ? 


UPON  STEALING  A  CROWN 

WBSM  tHE   DBAN    WAS   ASLBBP. 
BY  DR.  8BBBIDAN. 

Dear  Dean,  since  you  in  sleepy  wise 

Have  op'd  your  mouth,  and  clos'd  your  eyes ; 

Like  ghost,  I  glide  along  your  floor. 

And  softly  shut  the  parlour-door  : 

For,  should  I  break  your  sweet  repose,    . 

Who  knows  what  moniey  you  might  lose ; 

Since  oftentimes  it  has  been  found, 

A  dream  has  given  ten  thousand  pound  ? 

Then  sleep,  my  friend ;  dear  dean,  sleep  on, 

And  all  you  get  shall  be  your  own  ; 

Provided  you  to  this  agree. 

That  all  you  lose  belongs  to  me. 


THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER, 

So,  about  twelve  at  night,  the  punk 
Steals  from  the  cully  when  he  *s  drunk ; 
Nor  is  contented  with  a  treat, 
Without  her  privilege  to  cheat 
Nor  can  I  the  least  difference  tind. 
But  that  you  left  no  clap  behind. 
But,  jest  apart,  restore,  you  capon  ye^ 
My  twelve  thirteens  ^  and  six-pence  ha'penny. 
To  eat  my  meat,  and  drink  my  mt-dlicot, 
And  then  to  give  nie  such  a  deadly  cut- 
But  'tis  observ'd,  thnt  men  in  irowns 
Are  most  inclin'd  to  plunder  c/o.cz/a-. 
Could  you  but  chani^e  a  cro^vii  as  f*a<^y 
As  you  can  steal  one,  how  'twould  ph-a^e  ye  ! 
1  thought  the  lady  at  St  Catharine's  ^ 
Knew  how  to  set  you  iK-ttcr  pattmi"? ; 
For  this  I  will  not  dine  with  A^moTidisham  ", 
And  for  his  victuals  let  a  ragman  dish  'em. 


THE  STORM: 


MINERVA  S    PETiriOy. 


Pallas,  a  proddcss  chast«,'  and  wise, 
Descending  lately  from  the  .skies, 
To  Neptune  went,  and  beag'd  in  form 
He  'd  give  his  orders  for  a  storm  j 
A  storm,  to  drown  that  rascal  Horte, 
And  she  would  kindly  thank  him  for  't : 

1  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan. 

«  Charles  Ford  of  Woodpark,  Esq. 

^  Reverend  John  Grattan, 

*  Reverend  Daniel  Jackson. 

*  A  shilling  passeth  for  thirteen-pence  in  Ireland. 

*  Lady  Mountcashel. 

"^  Agmondisham  Vesey,  esq.  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman, for  whoo  th«  d^an  bad  a  graat  sst^em. 
VOL.  XL 


A  wretch !  whom  English  rogues,  to  spite  her. 
Had  lately  hoDour'd  with  a  mitre. 

The  god,  who  favoured  her  request, 
AssurM  her  he  would  do  his  best : 
But  Venus  bad  been  there  before. 
Pleaded  the  bbhop  lov^d  a  whore. 
And  had  enlarged  her  empire  wide  ; 
He  own'd  no  deity  beside. 
At  ilea  or  land,  if  e^er  you  foun^him 
Without  a  mistress,  hang  or  drown  him.  i 

Since  Burnet's  death,  the  bishops'^nch. 
Till  Horte  arrive,  ne'er  kept  a  wench : 
If  Horte  must  sink,  she  grieves  to  tell  it» 
She  'II  not  have  left  one  single  prelate  , 
For,  to  say  truth,  she  did  intend  him. 
Elect  of  Cyprus  in  commendam. 
And,  since  her  birth  the  ocean  gave  her. 
She  could  not  doubt  her  uncle's  favour. 

Then  Proteus  urg'd  the  same  request^ 
But  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest ; 
Said  he — "  Great  sovereign  of  the  main. 
To  drown  him  all  attempts  are  vain; 
Horte  can  assume  more  forms  than  I, 
A  rake,  a  bully,  pimp,  or  spy ; 
Can  creep  or  run,  or  fly  or  swim  ;.  * 

All  motions  are  alike  to  him : 
Turn  him  adrift,  and  you  shall  find 
He  knows  to  sail  with  every  wind  ^ 
Or,  throw  him  overboard,  he  'II  ride 
As  well  against,  as  with  the  tide. 
But,  Pallas,  you  've  apply'd  t(X)  late  ; 
For  'tis  decreed,  by  Jove  and  fate, 
That  Ireland  must  be  soon  destro\'d. 
And  wlio  but  Horte  can  be  employ'd  ? 
You  need  not  then  have  been  so  pert. 
In  sending  Bolton  '  to  Clonfert. 
I  found  you  did  it,  by  your  grinning ; 
Your  business  is,  to  mind  your  spinning. 
But  how  you  came  to  interpose 
In  making  bishops,  no  one  knows : 
Or  who  rei^anied  your  report  j 
For  never  were  you  seen  at  court. 
And  if  you  must  have  your  petition, 
There  's  Berkeley  ^  in  the  same  condition  s 
I-ook,  there  he  stands,  and  'tis  but  just. 
If  one  must  drown,  ttie  other  must ; 
But,  if  you  '11  leave  us  bishop  Judas, 
We  '11  give  you  Berkeley  for  Bermudas. 
Now,  if  "twill  gratify  yu»;r  spite. 
To  put  him  in  a  plairuy  fright, 
Althou^h  'tis  iiardly  worth  tiie  cost, 
You  s()on  <h^\\  see  him  soundly  tnt. 
Ynu  'II  tind  him  swear,  blaspheme,  and  dama 
'Ami  everj-  moment  take  a  dram) 
His  gliastly  visage  with  an  air 
Of  reprobation  and  despair  : 
Or  else  some  hiding-hole  he  scrks, 
For  fear  the  rest  should  say  lie  squeaks; 
Or,  as  Fitzpatrick  ^  did  before, 
Resolve  to  perish  with  his  whore  ; 
Or  else  he  rave<«,  and  roars,  and  swenis. 
And,  but  for  siiaine,  would  say  his  prayers. 

^  Afterwards  archbishop  of  Cashcll. 

-  Dr.  Georirc  Berkeley,  dean  of  Derry,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Cloyne. 

3  Brigadier  Fitzpatrick  was  drowned  in  one  of  the 
packet-boats  in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  in  a  great  storm 

Co 
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Or,  would  you  tee  his  spirits  sink. 
Relaxing  downwards  in  a  stink  ? 
If  such  a  sight  as  this  can  please  ye. 
Good  madam  Pallas,  pray  be  easy, 
To  Neptune  speak,  and  he  '11  consent ; 
But  he  '11  come  back  the  knave  he  went'* 

The  goddess  who  conceiv'd  an  hope 
That  Horte  was  destin'd  to  a  rope, 
Believ'd  it  best  to  condescend 
^'o  spare  a  foe,  to  save  a  friend  : 
But,  fearing  Berkeley  m  ght  be  scar'd, 
^e  left  him  virtue  for  a  guard. 


ODE  ON  SCIENCE. 

Oh,  heavenly  bom  I  in  deepest  dells 
if  fairest  Science  ever  dwells 
Beneath  the  mossy  cave ; 
Indulge  thn  verdure  of  the  woods ; 
With  azure  beauty  gild  the  floods. 

And  flowery  carpets  lave ; 
For  melancholy  ever  reigns 
JD>elighted  in  the  sylvan  scenes 

With  scientific  light ; 
While  Dian,  huntress  of  the  vales, 
Seeks  lulling  sounds  and  fanning  gales^ 

Though  wrapt  from  mortal  sight 
Vet,  goddess,  yet  the  way  explore 
With  magic  rites  and  heathen  lore 

Obstructed  and  depressed ; 
Till  wisdom  give  the  sacred  nine. 
Untaught,  not  uninspired,  to  shine;. 

By  reason's  power  redress'd. 
When  Solon  and  Lycurgus  taught 
To  moralize  the  human  thought 

Of  mad  opinion's  maze. 
To  erring  zeal  they  gave  new  laws. 
Thy  charms,  O  Liberty,  the  caus# 

That  blends  congenial  rays. 
Bid  bright  Astraea  gild  the  room, 
Or  bid  a  hundred  suns  be  born, 

To  hecatomb  the  year ; 
Without  thy  aid,  in  vain  the  poles. 
In  vain  the  zodiac  system  rolls, 

In  vain  the  lunar  sphere. 
Come,  fairest  princess  of  the  throng^ 
Bring  Swift  philosophy  along 

In  metaphj  sic  dreams ; 
Wl'Jle  raptur'd  bards  no  more  behold 
A  vernal  age  of  purer  gold 

In  Heliconian  streams. 
Drive  thraldom  with  malignant  hand, 
Ti>  curse  some  other  destin'd  land    - 

By  folly  led  astray : 
leme  bear  on  azure  wing  5 
Energic  let  her  soar,  and  sing 

Thy  universal  sway. 
$0,  when  Amphion  bade  the  lyr* 
To  more  majestic  sound  aspire. 
Behold  the  madding  throng. 
In  wonder  and  oblivion  drown'd. 
To  sculpture  tura'd  by  magic  wand 
And  petrifying  song. 


MAicH  19,  nse. 

This  day,  whatever  the  Fates  decree, 
Shan  still  be  kept  with  joy  by  me : 
This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told. 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old ; 
Nor  think  on  your  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  speK.lacles  and  pills : 
Tomorrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuft 
Yet,  since  from  reason  may  be  brought 
A  better  and  more  pleasing  thought. 
Which  can,  in  spite  of  all  decays. 
Support  a  few  remaining  days ; 
From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 
Accept  f.»r  once  some  serious  lines*. 

Although  we  now  can  form  no  more 
Long  schemes  of  life,  as  heretofore  ; 
Yet  you,  while  time  is  mnning  fast. 
Can  look  with  joy  on  what  is  past. 
Were  future  happiness  and  pam 
A  mere  contrivance  of  the  brain ; 
As  atheists  argue,  to  entice 
And  fit  their  proselytes  for  vice 
(The  only  comfort  they  propose. 
To  have  companions  in  their  woes) : 
Grant  this  the  case ;  yet  sure  'tis  hard 
That  virtue,  sty  I'd  its  own  reward. 
And  by  all  sages  understood 
To  be  the  chief  of  human  good, 
Should  actin?:  die ;  nor  leave  behind 
Some  lasting  pleasure  in  the  mind. 
Which  by  remembrance  will  assuage 
Grief,  sickness,  poverty,  and  age. 
And  strongly  shoot  a  radiant  dart 
To  shine  thn>ugh  life's  declining  part 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content. 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent ; 
Your  skilful  hand  employM  to  save 
Despairing  wret^^hes  from  the  grave  5 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dragg'd  from  death  befoit  f 
So  Providence  on  mortals  waits. 
Preserving  what  it  first  creates. 
Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  and  absent  friend  ; 
That  courage  which  can  make  you  jtt^ 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust  j 
The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  1^  glittering  dress; 
That  patience  under  tottering  pain. 
Where  stubbom  stoics  would  complafail 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 
Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  } 
Or  mere  chimeras  in  the  mind. 
That  fly,  and  leave  no  mark  behind  ? 
Does  not  the  Ixnly  thrive  and  grow 
By  food  of  tviouty  years  ago  ? 
Aud,  had  it  not  been  still  supplyVl, 
It  must  a  thousand  times  have  dk^ 
llien  who  with  reason  can  maiBtain 
That  no  effects  of  food  remain  ? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 
llie  nutriment  that  feeds  the  miod^ 
Upheld  by  each  good  action  past. 
And  still  continued  by  the  last } 
Then,  who  with  reason  can  pcettnA 
That  all  efiWcU of  wtueeod ^ 
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M^lhe,  Stetla,  when  you  show 
tliat  troe  contempt  for  things  below, 
^or  prize  your  life  for  other  ends 
l*haQ  merely  to  oblige  your  friends ; 
Vour  former  actions  claim  their  pati. 
And  join  to  fortify  your  heart. 
I'or  virtue,  in  her  daily  race, 
i'ike  Janus,  bears  a  double  fkce ; 
Looks  back  with  joy  where  she  has  gone. 
And  therefore  apoes  with  coiiratre  on  : 
She  at  your  sickly  couch  will  wait, 
And  guide  you  to  a  better  state, 

O  then,  whatever  Heaven  intends, 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends ! 
Kor  let  your  ills  affect  your  piind, 
To  fancy  they  can  be  uakind. 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare. 
Who  gladly  would  j^our  suffering  shart  | 
Or  give  my  scrap  of  life  to  you, 
And  think  it  far  beneath  your  due ; 
Vou,  to  whose  care  so  oft  I  owe 
That  I  'm  alive  to  tell  you  so. 


HORACE,  BOOK  L  ODE  XIV. 

^AlAPHRASED,  AND  INSCRIBED  tO  IBEtAND*       1726. 
tHE    INSCRIPTION. 

Poor  floating  isle,  tost  on  ill-fortime*s  waves, 
Ordain*d  by  fatt  to  be  the  land  of  slaves  ; 
Shall  moving  Delos  now  deep-rooted  stand  ; 
Thou,  fixM  of  old,  be  now  the  moving  land  ? 
Although  the  metaphor  be  worn  and  stale. 
Betwixt  a  state,  and  vessf  I  under  sail ; 
J^t  me  suppose  thee  for  a  ship  a-while. 
And  thus  address  thee  in  the  sailor's  style  t 

Unhappy  ship,  thou  art  retumM  in  Vain : 
New  waves  shall  drive  thee  to  the  deep  agam. 
look  to  thyself,  and  be  no  more  the  sport 
Of  giddy  wiuds,  but  make  some  friendly  port* 
Lost  are  thy  oars,  that  us'd  thy  course  to  guide, 
IJke  faithful  counsellors,  on  either  side. 
Thy  mast,  which  like  some  ased  patriot  stood 
The  single  pillar  for  his  country's  good, 
To  lead  thee,  as  a  staff  directs  the  blind. 
Behold  il  cracks  by  yon  rough  eastern  wind. 
Your  cable  's  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  enter  at  your  keel. 
Thus  commonwealths  receive  a  foreign  yoke, 
When  the  strong  cords  of  union  once  arc  broke. 
Tom  by  a  sudden  tempest  is  thy  sail. 
Expanded  to  invite  a  milder  gale. 

As  when  some  writer  in  the  public  cause 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws, 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail  j 
The  peoples  voice  expands  his  pai)er-sail ; 
Till  po^er,  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags, 
Flutters  the  feeble  patnphlet  into  rags. 
The  nation  scar'd,  the  author  doom'd  to  death, 
Who  fondly  put  his  trust  in  popular  breath. 

A  larger  sacrifice  in  Vain  you  vow  ; 
There  *8  not  a  power  above  will  help  you  now : 
A  nation  thus,  who  oft  Heaven's  call  neglects. 
In  vain  from  injured  Heaven  relief  expects. 

Twill  not  avail,  when  thy  strong  sides  are  broke. 
Tht  thy  desceDt  is  from  the  British  oak  { 


Or,  when  your  name  anci  family  you  boast. 
From  fleets  triumphant  o'er  the  Gallic  coast. 
Such  was  leme's  claim,  as  just  as  th^ne, 
Her  sons  descended  from  the  British  line ; 
Her  matchless  sons,  whose  valour  still  rcmaini 
On  French  records  for  twenty  long  campaigns  i 
Yet,  from  an  empress  now  a  captive  grown. 
She  sav'd  BritanUia's  rights,  and  lost  her  own. 

In  ships  decav'd  no  mariner  confides, 
Lur'd  by  the  gilded  stem  and  painted  sides  | 
Yet  at  a  bail  unthinking  fools  delight 
in  the  gay  trappings  »f  a  birth-day  night : 
They  on  the  gold  brocades  and  Sattins  rav'd, 
And  quite  forgot  their  countrjr  was  enslav'd. 
Dear  vessel,  still  be  to  thy  steerage  just, 
Nor  change  thy  course  irlth  eVery  Sudden  gust  | 
Like  supple  patriots  of  the  modern  sort. 
Who  turn  with  every  gale  that  blows  from  court* 

Weary  and  sea-sick  when  in  thee  confined. 
Now  for  thy  safety  cares  distract  my  mind  ; 
As  those  who  long  hav^  stood  the  storms  of  stat# 
Retire,  yet  still  bt  moan  their  country's  fate. 
Beware ;  and  when  you  hear  the  surges  roer* 
Avoid  the  rocks  on  Britain's  angry  shor^. 
They  lie,  alas  !  too  eas^'  to  be  found  ; 
For  thee  alone  they  lie  the  island  rouodk 


VERSES 

ON  TitE  lllDDEN  DrViNC-UP  OF  St.  fATRlCK^S  WEtli^ 
NEAll  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN.       1726. 

By  holy  zeal  inspired,  and  led  by  fame, 

lo  thee,  once  favourite  Isle,  with  joy  1  came ; 

What  time  thd  Goth,  the  Vandal,  aud  the  Huil^ 

Had  my  own  native  Italy  '  o'er-mn. 

lerae,  to  the  world's  remotest  part«. 

Renowned  for  talour,  policy,  and  arts. 

Hither  from  Colohos  2,  with  the  fleecy  ore> 
Jason  arriv'd  two  thousand  years  before 
Thee,  happy  island,  Pallas  call'd  her  own, 
When  haughty  Britain  Was  a  land  unknown  3 1 
From  thee,  with  pride,  the  Caledonians  trace 
The  glorious  founder  of  their  kingly  race  : 
Thy  martial  sons,  whom  now  they  dare  despise^ 
Did  once  their  land  subdue  and  civilize  I 
Tlieir  dress,  their  language,  and  the  Scottish  name^ 
Confess  the  soil  from  whence  the  victors  came  ♦. 

*  Italy  was  not  properly  the  native  place  of  St 
Patrick,  but  the  place  of  his  education,  and  where 
he  received  his  mission  ;  and  because  he  had  hta 
new  birth  there,  hcn<  e,  by  poetical  licence,  and  by 
scripttire  figure,  oui  author  calls  that  country  hii 
native  Italy.     Irish  Ju>. 

2  Oi-pheua,  or  the  ancient  author  of  the  Greek 
poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  whoever  he  be, 
says,  that  Jason,  who  manned  the  ship  Argos  at 
Thessaly,  sailed  to  Ireland.     Irish  E». 

3  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  sftys,  that 
the  harbours  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  com- 
merce, were  better  knoivn  to  the  world  than  those 
of  Britain.     Irish  Ed. 

*  The  argument  here  turns  on,  what  the  author 
of  course  took  for  granted,  the  present  Scots  being 
the  descendants  of  Irish  emigrants.  This  fact, 
however  true,  w«»  not  in  Dr.  Swilt't  timt  uacem 

Qaj£ 
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Well  may  they  boast  that  ancient  Wood  which  runs 
Within  their  veins,  who  are  thy  younger  sons  ^, 
A  conquest  and  a  colony  from^hee. 
The  mother-kingdom  left  her  childrpn  free ; 
From  thee  no  mark  of  slavery  they  felt : 
Not  so  with  thee  thy  base  invaders  dealt ; 
Invited  here  to  vengeful  Morrough's  aid  ^, 
Those  whom  they  could  not  conquer  they  betray 'd. 
Britain,  by  thee  we  fell,  ungrateful  isle ! 
Not  by  thy  valour,  but  superior  guile : 
Britain,  with  shame,  confess  this  land  of  mine 
First  taught  thee  human  knowledge  and  divine  ''j 
My  prelates  and  my  students,  sent  from  hence. 
Made  your  sons  converts  both  to  Ood  and  sense  : 
N«t  like  the  pastors  of  thy  ravenous  breed, 
Who  come  to  fleece  the  flocks,  and  not  to  feed. 


tained  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Ireland,  even 
to  this  day,  **  remains  superstitiously  devoted  to  her 
ancient  history,"  and  "  wraps  herself  in  the  gl(X)m 
of  her  own  legendary  annals."  Mr.  Whitaker  has 
displayed  an  uncommon  fund  of  knoHletlije  on  this 
very  curious  subject,  both  in  his  History  of  ^Tan- 
chester,  and  in  The  (Genuine  Historj'  of  the  Britons 
asserted.    N. 

*  "  The  Scots'*  (says  Dr. "Robertson)  "carry  their 
pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high  as  any  of  tlicir 
neighbours.  Relying  upon  uiucitain  legends,  and 
the  traditions  oF  their  banJ-*,  still  more  unnitiin, 
they  reckon  up  a  series  of  kint'S  several  ages  fj( J\>.  r 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  give  a  particular  detail  of 
occurrences  which  happened  in  their  reigns.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cep.tury,  John  Major 
and  Hector  Boethius  puhli>hed  their  historic  s  of 
Scotland  j  the  former  a  suecinet  ami  <lry  writer,  t)ie 
latter  a  copious  and  florid  one;  and  hotli  e'jiiilly 
credulous.  Not  many  years  after,  Bueliannn  un 
dertook  the  same  work;  and  if  his  aei  uraey  aiil 
impartiality  had  been  in  any  deg:re«*  ecjiuil  to  the 
elegance  of  his  ta^le,  and  to  the  pur'tv  nod  vi-(iur 
of  his  style,  his  hisu.ry  niiuht  he  placed  on  a  \v.\v\ 
with  the  most  admired  cont|H>viti(ins  of  the  aoei'  w^^s. 
But,  instead  of  rejecting  llie  imprnbiMe  tales  of 
chronicde-writers,  he  vas  at  the  iitmc^t  pains  to 
adorn  them,  ami  hath  <dothed  wUh  :ill  the  l,H-auti«s 
and  graces  of  tiction  those  legends  \vhi(  h  forineily 
had  only  its  wildness  and  «  xtla^  H'J  in<'e." — On  the 
authority  of  liucdianan  atul  his  j'rcd'"e«-'Ssors  tin; 
historieal  part  of  tln^  po«'ni  seems  foMude<l,  as  v<  11 
as  the  notes  signed  Irish  I-,d.  Fome  of  uineh,  I  bc- 
lie\e,  were  written  by  tlie  dean  ]j!m?olf.     A. 

c  In  tlie  reign  of  king  Henry  11.  Dcrmot  M'Mor- 
rough,  kiog  t>f  Lein^ter,  hc'nc^  (h  ]uive<l  ot'  his  k:ng-  | 
dom   by  Ro<lerJe  <  )'(;oinior,  king  of  Cunnaught,  he  j 
inxltcd  the  Kngh?-li  o\eras  auXiliarit  s,  and  i>r;>mi>ed  . 
Kifhard  StraiiLbow,  earl  of  I'e.iilj. .  .^e^  his  dauii.liter 
an<l  all  his  dommions,  as  a  ponif>n.     13y  tiiis  assist- 
anee,  M'Morrongh  recovered  his  crown,  and  Straus- 
bow  Ix'came  possessed  of  all  Leitister.      lM^H  Ko. 

"  St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  in  tlie  year  4)1, 
and  completed  the  convci-siou  of  the  natives,  \0)ieh 
had  been  begun  by  Palladius  and  others.  /\tid,  as 
bishop  Nieiiolson  obstrvvs,  Ireland  soon  beeame  the 
fountain  of  learning,  to  \\lii(  h  all  the  Western  t:iiris.- 
lians,  as  well  as  the  I'niilish,  had  recourse,  not  only 
for  iubtrnetions  in  tlic  principles  of  religion,  but  in  i 
*all  -.urts  of  literature,  ;h.  J,t'^caili  ui  iv/ijluitiar 
eruditwuti  ^ruliu,     iRi^n  Li*. 

/ 


Wretched  leme!  with  what  grief  I  •»      '   ^ 
The  fatal  changes  time  hath  made  oo  tliee  I 
The  Christian  rites  I  introdnc'd  in  rain: 
Lo  !  inflddity  returq'd  again  ! 
Freedom  and  virtue  in  thy  sons  I  foimd. 
Who  now  in  vice  and  slavery  are  drown'd. 

By  faith  and  prayer,  this  crosier  in  my  has^ 
I  drove  the  venom'd  serpent  from  thy  land  ; 
The  shepherd  in  his  bower  might  sleep  or  iing^ 
Nor  dread  the  adder's  tooth,  nor  soorpion*8  sting  '• 

With  omens  oft  I  strove  to  warn  thy  swains. 
Omens,  the  types  of  thy  impending  chains. 
I  sent  the  magpie  from  the  British  soil. 
With  restless  beak  thy  blooming  fruit  to  spoO, 
To  din  thine  ears  with  unharmonioos  clack. 
And  haunt  thy  holy  walls  in  white  and  black. 
What  else  are  those  thou  seest  in  bishops'  gee^ 
UTio  crop  the  nurseries  of  learning  here  i 
Aspiring,  greedy,  full  of  senseless  prate, 
l>evour  the  church,  and  chatter  to  the  state  ) 

As  you  grew  more  degenerate  and  base, 
I  sent  you  millions  of  the  croaking  race; 
Emblems  of  insects  vile,  who  spread  their  spawn 
Through  all  thy  land,  in  armour,  fur,  and  lawn; 
A  nausix)us  brood,  that  fills  your  senate  walls. 
And  in  the  chambers  of  your  viceroy  crawls  ! 

See,  where  that  new  devouring  vermin  runs. 
Sent  in  my  aagcr  from  the  land  of  Hmw  ! 
With  har]>y  claws  it  undermines  the  groimd, 
An<l  sudden  spreads  a  numerous  oflTspring  nMiod. 
Th'  amphibious  tyrant,  with  his  ravenous  band. 
Drains  all  thy  lakes  offish,  of  firuitsthy  land. 

A\  iiere  Is  I'lic  holy  well  that  bore  my  name? 
Fh  d  r )  the  fountain  Imek,  from  whence  it  came  I 
fair  I'l.tdoms  emblem  once,  which  smoothly  flo*^ 
And  bies  uigs  eqjially  on  all  bestows, 
line,  fn.ui  the  neighbouiing  nursery  *  of  aits, 
Ibv  students,  drinking,  rais'd  their  wit  and  parts; 
lieic,  for  an  age  and  more,  improv'd  their  vtia, 
rill  ir  Pl.nbus  I,  my  spring  their  Hippocrene. 
['  M'kuni^  (I  youths  !  now  all  their  hopes  mustfiul, 
('(  nde.-nn'd  to  country  cottages  and  aJe; 
To  foreign  preiatcs  make  a  slavish  court, 
And  by  tlu-ir  sweat  procure  a  mean  support; 
(fv,  for  the  t  lassies,  read  Th'  Attorney's  Guide; 
Co  I(  f  t  excise,  or  wait  upon  the  tide. 

( )h  I  that  1  had  been  apostle  to  the  Swiss, 
Or  hardy  S<!ot,  or  any  land  but  tliis; 
(  ond)in'd  in  arms,  tiiey  had  their  foes  defied. 
And  kept  their  liberty,  or  bravely  died. 
1  ht.u  still  with  tyrants  in  succession  curst, 
Tlie  last  mvaders  trampling  on  the  first: 
N'iw  fondly  hope  for  some  reverse  of  fate, 
\  !;tue  h«i-self  would  now  return  too  late. 
N'-t.  half  tjjy  course  of  misery  is  run. 
Thy  greatest  evils  yet  are  scarce  begun* 
Soon  siiall  thy  sons  (the  time  is  just  at  hand) 
Be  all  made  captives  in  their  native  land; 
\\  hen,  for  the  use  of  no  Hibernian  born, 
Slull  rise  one  blade  uf  grass,  one  ear  of  com; 


8  There  are  no  snakes,  vipers,  ortoads,  m  Ireland ; 
and  e\(  n  frogs  were  not  known  here  until  about  the 
year  1700.  Jhe  magpies  came  a  short  time  before; 
antl  the  Norway  rats  since.     Irish  Ed. 

-'  I'he  university  of  Dublin,  called  Trinity  Col- 
lege, was  foua4ed  by  queen  filJBKabetk  in  i59I| 
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tVben  sbellfl  and  leather  Khali  for  money  pass, 
Nor  thy  oppressing  lords  afford  thee  brass  lo.  • 
Bat  all  turn  leasers  to  that  mon/inrel  breed  ^i. 
Who  from  thee  sprung,  yet  on  thy  vitc^ls  feed  ; 
Who  to  yon  ravenous  isle  thy  treasures  bear. 
And  waste  in  luxury  thy  harvests  there ; 
For  pride  and  ignorance  a  proverb  grown. 
The  jest  of  wits,  and  to  the  court  unknown. 
I  scorn  thy  spurious  and  degenerate  line. 
And  fipom  this  hour  my  patronage  resign. 


ON  REALJNG  DR.  YOUNO'S  SATIRES 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PASSION, 

BY   WHICH   UB   MEANS   PRIDB. 
1726. 

I F  there  be  truth  in  what  you  sing. 
Such  god-like  virtues  in  the  king; 
A  minister  ^  so  fill'd  with  zeal 
And  wisdom  for  the  common-weal : 
If  he  <  who  in  the  chair  presides 
So  steadily  the  senate  guides  : 
If  others,  whom  you  make  your  theme. 
Are  seconds  in  the  glorious  scheme  : 
If  every  peer  whom  you  commend. 
To  worth  and  learning  be  a  friend : 
If  this  be  truth,  as  you  attest. 
What  land  was  ever  half  so  blest  ? 
No  falsehood  now  amon^  the  great, 
And  tradesmen  now  no  longer  cheat ; 
Now  on  the  bench  fair  justice  shines. 
Her  scale  to  neither  side  inclii^cs ; 
Now  pride  and  cruelty  are  flown, 
And  mercy  here  exalts  her  throne  : 
For  such  is  p^ood  example's  power, 
It  does  its  office  every  hour. 
Where  governors  are  pood  and  wise  ; 
Or  else  the  truest  uiaxiin  lies  : 
For  so  we  find  all  ancient  sages 
Decree,  that,  ad  exemplinn  /f  «/.>, 
Through  all  the  realm  liis  virtuts  nin. 
Ripening  and  kind'.inu'  like  the  Sijn. 
If  this  be  trtie,  then  liow  mnch  moie 
When  you  have  nam'd  at  least  a  score 
Of  courtiers,  each  in  their  digree, 
If  possible,  as  goml  as  he  ? 

Or  take  it  in  a  diiVerent  vi«'w. 
I  ask  (if  what  you  say  be  true) 
If  you  affirm  the  present  aire 
Deserves  your  satire's  keetust  rage: 
If  that  same  Ufiiiersal  passion 
With  every  vice  hath  fiil'd  the  nation  : 
If  virtue  dares  not  venture  down 
A  sing:le  step  beneath  tho  crown  : 
If  clergymen,  to  show  th«ir  wit, 
Traiise  classics  mure  than  holy  writ: 

*o  Wood's  ruinous  ])ruj*^'ct  in  I7'ii.     Irish  F.d. 

>*  The  ahstntees,  who  spent  the  income  of  their 
Irish  estates,  places,  and  pensions,  in  England. 
Irish  Ed. 

i  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford. 

^  Sir  Spencer  Compton^  then  speaker,  afterwards 
earl  of  Wilmington. 


If  bankrupts,  when  they  arenndone, 
Into  the  senate-house  can  run. 
And  sell  their  votes  at  such  a  rate 
As  will  retrieve  a  lost  estate  : 
If  law  be  such  a  partial  whore. 
To  spare  the  rich,  and  plague  the  poor: 
If  these  be  of  all  crimes  the  worst. 
What  land  was  ever  half  so  curst? 


THE  DOG  AND  THIEF.    1726. 

Quoth  the  thief  to  the  dog,  "  let  me  into  your  door. 

And  I  '11  give  you  these  delicate  bits."     [you  *re. 
Quoth  the  dog,  '*  1  shall  then  be  more  villain  than 

And  besides  must  be  out  of  my  wits. 
"  Your  delicate  bits  will  not  serve  me  a  meal. 

But  my  master  each  day  gives  me  bread ; 
You  Ml  fly,  when  you  get  what  you  came  here  to 

And  I  must  be  hang'd  in  your  stead."        [steal. 
The  stock-jobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes  down. 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink ; 
''  Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town. 

And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink." 

Says  the  freeman,  "  your  guinea  to  night  would  be 

Your  offers  of  bribery  cease :  [spent! 

I  »11  vote  for  my  landlord,  to  whom  I  pay  rent. 

Or  else  I  may  forfeit  my  lease." 
From  London  they  come,  silly  people  to  chouse. 

Their  lands  and  their  faces  unknown : 
Who  -d  vote  a  rogue  into  the  parliament* house, 

That  would  turn  a  man  out  of  his  own  ? 


ADVICE 

TO  THE  GRUB-STREFTT  VERSE-WRTTERSL 

1726. 

Yf.  poets  ras^tred  and  forlorn, 

Down  from  your  garrets  haste ; 
Ve  rhymers  (h^ad  as  soon  as  born. 

Not  yet  cunsign'd  to  paste; 
I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive; 

O,  'tis  a  quaint  device  : 
Your  still-born  poems  shall  revive. 

And  scorn  to  wrap  up  spice. 
(iCt  all  your  verses  printed  fair, 

'I'hin  let  them  well  be  dried; 
And  C'urll  must  have  a  special  care 

To  leave  the  margin  wide. 
Jjoi)(\  these  to  paper-sparing  ^  Pope  ; 

And  when  he  sits  to  write. 
No  letter  with  an  »n\  elope 

0»uld  give  him  more  delic^ht. 
When  Pope  has  liU'd  the  margins  round. 

Why  t!u!n  re  jail  your  loan  ; 
S(^ll  them  to  C'urll  for  lilty  jmund. 

And  swear  they  are  y  jur  own. 

>  The  original  copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  cclcbmt<»d 
translation  of  Ii<jmer  (preserved  in  the  British  .Mn- 
seum)  is  almost  entirely  written  on  the  covers  of 
litters,  and  S').netimes  between  the  lines  of  the  let-, 
tci-s  thcmnelvcii.     A". 
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SWIFTS  POEMS. 


TO  A  LADY, 


VHO  dBtlRED  THE  AUTHOR  TO  WRITE  SOMB  VERSES 
VPON  HER  IN  TUE  HEROIC  STYLE. 

■WRITTEN  AT  LONDON  IN  17*26, 

After  venting  all  my  spite, 
Tell  me,  what  havd  I  to  write  > 
Every  errour  I  could  find 
V        Th?!Tugh  the  mazes  of  your  mind. 
Have  my  busy  Muse  employed 
TiTTthe  company  was  cloy'd. 
Are  you  positive  and  fretful, 
Hc^edless,  ignorant,  forgetful  ) 
Thoso,  and  twenty  follies  more, 
J  hnvr  aften  tjld  bciforo. 

Ucai  ken  what  my  lady  says  : 
Have  1   '    Ir.jg  then  to  praise  ? 
Jll  it  tils  yoti  t)  be  witty, 
Where  a  fault  fthould  move  your  pity. 
If  you  think  me  too  conceited, 
Or  to  pa^sslon  quickly  heated  ; 
If  mj'  wandering  head  be  less 
Pet  on  i-eading  than  on  dress ; 
If  I  always  seem  too  dull  t'  ye  ; 
I  can  solve  the  difii — culty, 

You  would  teach  me  to  be  wise  j 
•  Truth  and  lionour  how  to  prize  j 
How  to  i>liine  \\\  conversation. 
And  with  credit  fill  my  station  j' 
H'JW  lo  relish  notions  high  ; 
How  to  live,  and  how  to  die. 

But  it  was  decreed  by  fate-^ 
Mr.  D(;an,  you  come  too  late. 
Well  I  know,  you  can  discern, 
1  am  now  too  old  to  leani ; 
Follies,  from  my  youth  mstill'd. 

Have  my  soul  entirely  filPd  ; 

Jn  my  head  and  hv^^  t  they  centre, 
Kor  will  let  your  lessons  enter. 
Bred  a  fond  lint'  and  an  heiress, 

Drest  like  anj"^  lady  n»ayoress,  \ 

Cockier 'd  by  the  servant  round. 

Was  too  Lood  to  loiicl)  the  .un)und  ; 

Thout'ht  the  life  of  <\\  i'\  lady 

Wiould  he  «nie  e  uitinnil  jil:iy  'bv-^ 

Balls,  and  inuMjui  rati.s,  ani  >I.o.vs, 

Visits,  plays,  and  pov.dti'd  beaux. 
Thus  you  lia\e  n.y  ense  at  las'^c, 

And  may  now  perform  ynnr  t-l.nrgc. 

Those  muteriaU  1  have  fumi^h'd 

When  by  you  leiiu'd  and  biU'nish  d, 

Must,  that  all  the  worUl  may  kuuw  'em. 

Be  re  iue'd  into  a  |)oeni. 

But,  I  bc^,  suspend  a  while 

That  same  paltry,  burlesque  style  } 

Prop  f<»r  once  your  constant  rule, 

Turnin[x  all  to  ridieule  ; 

Tcachini?  otiiers  how  to  ape  you  ; 

Court  nor  parliament  can  'scape  you  j 

Treat  the  public  and  your  friends 

Both  alir.e,  while  neither  mends. 
Sing  i»»3'  praise  in  strain  sublime  i 

Trent  me  not  with  dogicrel  rhyme. 

'Ti:  but  J!!  t  you  should  produce. 

With  eaeh  fault,  each  fault's  e.\cuse  ; 

Kot  to  publish  every  trifle, 

Aod  my  few  peirfcctions  j.tifle. 


With  some  gifts  at  least  endow  mtt^ 

Which  ray  very  foes  allow  me. 

Am  I  spiteful,  proad,  unjust  ? 

Did  I  ever  break  my  trust  ? 

Which  of  all  Qur  modern  dames 

Censures  less,  or  less  defames  ? 

In  good  manners  am  I  iaulty  ? 

Can  you  call  me  rude  or  haughty  ^ 

Did  I  e'er  my  mite  withhold 

From  the  impotent  and  old  ^ 

When  did  ever  I  omit 

Due  regard  for  men  of  wit  ? 

When  have  I  esteem  expressed 

For  a  coxcomb  gaily  dressed  ? 

Do  I,  like  the  female  tribe, 

Think  it  wit  to  fleer  and  gihe  ? 

Who  with  less  designing  ends 

Kindlier  entertains  their  friends  ; 

With  good  words,  and  countenance  spriglitly^ 

Strive  s  to  treat  them  moi-e  politely  ? 

Think  not  cards  my  chief  diversion : 
Tis  a  wrong,  unjust  aspersion : 
Never  knew  I  any  good  in  *em,  ^ 

But  to  dose  my  head  like  laudanum^ 
We  by  play,  as  men  by  drinking, 
Pass  our  nights,  to  drive  out  thiuking. 
From  uiy  ailments  give  me  leisure, 
I  shall  read  and  think  with  pleasure  ^ 
Conversation  learn  to  reli!>h, 
And  with  books  my  mmd  embellish* 

Now,  methinks,  I  hear  you  cry, 
Mr.  Dean,  you  must  reply. 

Madam,  1  allow  Vis  true  ; 
All  these  praises  are  your  due. 
You,  like  some  acute  philosopher. 
Every  fault  have  drawn  a  gloss  ova 
Placing  in  the  strongest  light 
All  your  virtues  to  my  sight. 

Thoui^^h  yon  lead  a  blameless  lifcg 
Are  an  humble  prudent  wife. 
Answer  all  domestic  ends  ; 
What  IS  this  to  us  your  friends  ? 
Though  your  children  by  a  nod 
Stand  in  awe  without  a  rod  j 
Thonu:h,  by  your  obliging  sway, 
SiTvants  love  you,  and  obey ; 
'nion!;Ii  you  treat  us  with  a  smile; 
C'ii-ar  your  looks,  and  smooth  your  style ^ 
Load  our  plates  from  every  dish  j 
This  is  not  the  thing  we  wish. 

C/)lonel may  be  your  debtor  ; 

We  expect  employment  better. 

You  must  learn,  if  you  would  gain  us, 

VV  ith  good  sense  to  entertain  us. 

Scholars,  when  good  sense  descnbing^' 
Call  it  ifisiing  and  imbibing: 
Met<»phoric  meat  and  drink 
Is  to  understand  and  think  : 
Wc  may  carve  for  others  thus  | 
And  let  others  carve  for  us : 
To  discourse  and  to  attend, 
Is  to  help  yourself  and  firiend. 
Conversation  is  but  carving  ; 
(Jarve  for  all,  yourself  is  starving  f 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest. 
Than  he  's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  primes 
And  but  little  at  a  tiioe^ 
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€arve  to  all  but  jiut  enoogh  ; 
Let  them  neither  stan-e  nor  staff: 
Apd,  that  yoQ  may  have  your  due, 
tct  your  neighbours  carve  for  you, 
Tliis  comparison  will  hold. 
Could  it  well  in  rhyme  be  told 
How  conversing,  listening,  thinkiof, 
Justly  may  resemble  drinking  j 
For  a  friend  a  glass  you  fill. 
What  is  this  but  to  instill  ? 

To  conclude  this  long  essay  j 
Pardon,  if  I  disobey ; 
Nor,  against  my  natural  vein. 
Treat  you  in  heroic  strain. 
I,  as  all  the  parish  knows. 
Hardly  can  be  grave  in  prose : 
Still  to  lash,  and  lashing  smile, 
111  befits  a  lofty  style. 

yrom  the  planet  of  my  birtb  » 

J  encounter  vice  with  mirttu 
Wicked  ministers  of  state 
I  can  easier  scorn  than  hate  i 
And  I  find  it  answers  right : 
Scorn  torments  them  more  than  fpit^ 
All  the  vices  of  a  court 
Do  but  serve  to  make  me  sport. 
Were  I  in  some  foreign  realm, 
Which  all  vices  overwhelm  5 
Should  a  monkey  wear  a  crown. 
Must  I  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 
Could  I  not,  through  all  his  ermine. 
Spy  the  strutting,  chattering  vermin  T 
Safely  write  a  smart  lampoon. 
To  expose  the  brisk  baboon  >? 

When  my  Muse  officious  ventnret 
On  the  nation's  representers  : 
Teaching  by  what  golden  rules 
Into  knaves  they  turn  their  fools  : 
How  the  helm  is  rul'd  by  Walpole, 
At  whose  oars,  hke  slaves,  they  all  pull; 
I^t  the  vessel  split  on  shelves ; 
With  the  freight  enrich  themselves ; 
Safe  within  my  little  wherry, 
All  their  madness  makes  me  merry  : 
Like  the  watermen  of  Thames, 
I  n)w  by,  and  call  them  names  ^ 
Like  the  ever-laughing  sage. 
In  a  jest  I  spend  my  rage 
(Though  it  must  be  understood, 
I  would  hang  them,  if  I  could) : 
If  I  can  but  fill  my  nitch, 
I  attempt  no  higher  pitch  ; 
I.eave  to  D'Anvers  and  his  mate 
Maxims  wise  to  rule  the  state. 
Pulteney  deep,  aocomplishM  St.  Johns^ 
Scourge  the  villains  with  a  vengeance  : 
Let  me,  though  the  smell  be  noisome. 
Strip  their  bums ;  let  Caleb  ^  hoise  'em  ; 
Then  apply  Alccto's  whip. 
Till  they  wriggle,  howl,  and  skip. 

Deuce  is  in  you,  Mr.  Dean  : 
What  can  all  this  passion  mean  ? 

^  l^is  poem,  for  an  obvious  reason,  has  been 
Viutilated  in  many  editions.  A'. 

*  Caleb  D'Anvers  was  the  name  assumed  by 
Amhurst,  the  ostensible  writer  of  the  Craftsman. 
This  unfortimate  man  was  neglected  by  his  noble 
'KatrooB,  9x4  di^  in  wwt  9x4  obscurity.    iV« 


Mention  courts  !  yoa  'H  ne'ier  be  quiet 
On  corruptions  running  riot. 
And  as  it  befits  your  station  ; 
Come  to  use  and  application: 
Nor  with  senates  keep  a  fuss. 
I  submit ,  and  answer  thus  : 

If  tlie  machinations  brewing, 
To  complete  the  public  ruin. 
Never  once  could  have  the  power 
To  atfect  me  half  an  hour ; 
Sooner  would  I  w?ite  in  buskins. 
Mournful  elegies  on  Blueskins  3. 
If  I  laugh  at  Whig  and  Tory, 
I  conclude,  d  fortiori. 
All  your  - '  ^'^uence  will  scarce 
Drive  me  from  my  favourite  farcAk 
This  I  must  insist  on  :  for,  as 
.It  is  well  observ'd  by  Horace  *, 
Ridicule  hath  greater  power 
To  reform  the  world,  than  sour. 
Horses  thus,  let  jockies  judge  else, 
Switehes  better  guide  than  cudgels. 
Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse. 
Only  dulness  can  produce ; 
While  a  little  gentle  jerking 
Sets  the  spirits  all  a-yrorking. 

llius,  I  find  it  by  experiment. 
Scolding  moves  you  less  than  merrimenlb 
I  may  storm  and  rage  in  vain ; 
It  but  stupities  your  brain. 
But  with  railleJry  to  nettle. 
Sets  your  thoughts  upon  their  mettle  ;    ■ 
Gives  imagmation  scope ; 
Never  lets  the  mind  elope; 
l^ives  out  brangling  and  contention. 
Beings  in  reason  and  invention. 
For  your  sake,  as  well  as  mine, 
I  the  lofty  style  decline. 
I  should  make  a  figure  scurvy. 
And  your  head  turn  topsy-turvy. 

I,  who  love  to  have  a  fling 
Both  at  senate-house  and  king ; 
That  they  might  some  better  way  tread. 
To  avoid  the  public  hatred  j 
Thought  no  method  more  commodious^ 
Thau  to  show  their  vices  odious; 
Which  I  chose  to  make  appear. 
Not  by  anger,  but  a  sneer. 
As  my  method  of  reforming 
Is  by  laui;biug.  not  by  storming 
\  For  my  friends  have  always  thought 
Tenderness  my  greatest  fault)  ; 
Would  you  have  me  change  my  style  ^ 
On  your  faults  no  longer  smile; 
But,  to  pateh  up  all  our  quarrels, 
Quote  you  texts  from  Plutarch's  Morals  |s 
Or  from  Solomon  produce 
Maxims  teaching  wisdom's  use } 

If  I  treat  you  like  a  crown'd-head. 
You  have  cheap  enough  compouiKled  ^ 
Can  you  put-in  higher  claims. 
Than  the  owners  of  St.  James  ? 
You  are  not  so  great  a  grievance. 
As  the  hirelings  of  St.  Stephen's, 


3  The  famous  thief,   who,  whilst  on  his  trial  i^ 
the  Old  Bail,  y,  stabbed  Jonatlian  Wild,     N^ 
^  KidiculuiA  acri|  ^q^ 
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You  are  of  a  lower  class 

Than  my  friend  sir  Robert  Brass. 

Uone  of  these  have  mercy  found  j 

I  have  laugh 'd,  and  lashM  them  round. 

Have  you  seen  a  rocket  fly  ? 
You  would  swear  it  piercM  the  sky : 
It  but  reach'd  the  middle  air. 
Bursting  into  pieces  there  : 
Thousand  sparkles  falling  down 
XJght  on  many  a  coxcomb's  crown : 
See  what  mirth  the  sport  creates  ; 
Singes  hair,  but  breaks  no  pates. 
Thus,  should  I  attempt  to  climb. 
Treat  you  in  a  style  sublime 
Such  a  rocket  is  my  Muse  : 
Should  I  lofty  numbers  choose, 
Dre  1  reach'd  Parnassus'  top, 
3  should  burst,  and  bursting  drop ; 
All  my  ji re  would  fall  in  scraps  j 
Crive  your  head  some  gentle  raps; 
Only  make  it  smart  awhile  : 
Tlien  could  1  forbear  to  smile, 
W'lien  I  found  the  tingling  pain 
Entering  warm  your  frigid  brain  ; 
IVlake  you  able  upon  sight 
To  decide  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Talk  with  sense  whatever  you  please  on  j 
l^am  to  reli^h  truth  and  reason  ? 

Tlius  we  both  shall  gain  our  prize : 
t  to  laugh,  and  you  grow  wise. 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  COMPLAINT 


THE    STAY   OF   THE    DEAN    IN    ENGLAND.       1726. 

Blow,  yc  Zephyrs,  gentle  gales  ; 
<iently  fill  the  swelling  sails. 
Keptune,  with  thy  trident  long. 
Trident  three-fork'd,  trident  strong  ; 
And  ye  Nereids  fair  and  gay, 
Pairer  than  the  rose  in  May, 
2^ereids  lixinj?  in  deep  caves, 
Gently  wash'd  with  irentle  waves  : 
Kereids,  N'ptunc,  lull  asleep 
Ruffling  storms,  and  ruiHc  d  deep  ! 
All  around  in  pompou?;  state, 
On  this  richer  Arjju  wait : 
Argo,  bring  my  (lolden  Fleece; 
Ar;4o,  bring  Mm  to  his  Greece. 
Will  Cadenus  longer  stay  ? 
Come,  CJadenus,  come  away  ; 
Conic  w.xh  all  the  haste  of  love, 
<\niu   unto  tiiy  turtle-dove. 
'11  u     ip<  n'd  elierry  on  the  tree 
••  Jljn7s,  pnd  (Mily  hangs  for  thee; 
1  iheiouh  peaclns,  melk>w  pears, 
I'eres  uitli  her  yellow  ears, 
And  the  grape,  both  red  and  white, 
(Irape  in.spiring  just  dcli.u:ht; 
All  aie  rpe.  and  eourtuiir  .^ue 
To  in;  I  luek'd  and  pn  ssM  by  you. 
.■Piuks  haw  lo^l  tlieir  blooming  red, 
>Kaii't\ing  hang  their  drooping  head  ; 
EveiY  flower  languid  seenisj 
Wantfc  the  colour  tf  thy  beams. 


Beams  of  woodroui  force  tnd  poirer. 
Beams  reviving  every  flower. 
Come,  Cadenus,  bless  once  more. 
Bless  again  thy  native  shore; 
Bless  again  this  drooping  isle, 
Make  its  weeping  beauties  smile. 
Beauties  that  thine  absence  monrn. 
Beauties  wishing  thy  return. 
Come,  Cadenus,  come  with  haste. 
Come  before  the  winter's  blast ; 
Swifter  than  the  lightning  fly; 
Or  I,  like  Vanessa,  die. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  DEAN, 

WREN    IN   ENGLAND.       1726. 

You  will  excuse  me,  I  suppose. 
For  sending  rhyme  instead  of  prose. 
Because  hot  weather  makes  me  lazy  ; 
To  write  in  metre  is  more  easy. 

While  you  are  trudging  London  town, 
I  *m  strolling  Dublin  up  and  down  ; 
While  you  converse  with  lords  and  dokes^ 
I  have  tlieir  betters  here,^  my  books : 
Fix'd  in  an  elbow-chair  at  ease, 
I  choose  companions  as  I  please. 
I  'd  rather  have  one  single  shelf 
Than  all  my  friends,  except  yourself; 
For  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
Our  best  acquaintance  are  the  dead. 
While  you  're  in  raptures  with  Faustina  >  ; 
I  'm  charm'd  at  home  with  our  Sheelina. 
While  you  are  starving  there  in  state, 
1  'm  cramming  here  with  butchers  meat. 
You  say,  when  with  those  lords  you  dine. 
They  treat  you  with  the  best  of  wine. 
Burgundy,  Cyprus,  and  Tokay  ; 
Why  so  can  we,  as  well  as  they  . 
No  reason  then,  my  dear  good  dean, 
llut  you  should  travel  home  again. 
WJiat  though  you  may  n't  in  Ireland  hope 
I'o  tJnd  such  folk  as  Gay  and  Pope; 
If  you  with  rhymers  here  would  share 
But  half  the  wit  that  you  can  spare, 
I  'd  lay  twelve  ec:i;s,  that  in  twelve  days. 
You  'd  mak'vi  a  dozen  of  Popes  and  Gays, 

Ojir  weather  's  good,  our  sky  is  clear; 
We  'Vf  every  joy,  if  you  were  here; 
So  lofty  and  s-o  hrivht  a  sky 
Was  never  Fern  by  Ireland's  eye  ! 
I  think  it  iit  to  let  you  know, 
Thib  week  I  i  -all  to  Quilca  go; 
To  see  MFayden's  horny  brothers 
I'ii>t  suek,  aivl  after  bull  their  mothers; 
To  sec,  aliis  !  my  wither'd  trees  ! 
To  see  w  hat  all  the  country  sees ! 
My  stunted  qnieks,  my  famish'd  beeves. 
My  servants  such  a  pack  of  thieves  ; 
My  s!<atlerM  firs,  my  blasted  oaks, 
My  house  in  eummon  to  all  folks; 
No  cabbage  for  a  single  snail, 
My  turnips,  carrots,  pai-snips,  fail; 
My  no  green  peas,  my  few  green  sprouts ; 
My  mother  always  in  the  pouts; 

1  Signora  Faustioaj  a  famous  Italian  singer. 
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iKf  hones  rid,  or  gone  astray; 
My  fish  all  stoPn,  or  run  away  ; 
Hy  mutton  lean,  my  pullets  old, 
My  poultry  starred,  the  corn  all  sold. 

A  man,  come  now  fit>m  Qui  lea,  sajrs, 
**They  *ve  «  stol'n  the  locks  from  all  your  keys  :•» 
But,  what  must  fret  and  vex  me  more, 
He  «a3r8,  "  They  stole  the  keys  before. 
They  've  stol'n  the  knifes  from  all  the  forks  ; 
And  half  the  cows  from  half  the  sturks." 
Nay  more,  the  fellow  swears  and  vows, 
•«  They  »vc  stol'n  the  sturks  from  half  the  cows:  " 
"With  many  more  accounts  of  woe. 
Yet,  thoufrh  the  devil  be  there,  I'll  go : 
Twixt  you  and  me  the  reason  *8  clear. 
Because  I  've  more  vexation  here. 


PALINODIA. 

HOEACE,    BOOK  I.  ODB  XVI. 

Great  sir,  than  Phoebus  more  divine. 
Whose  verses  far  his  rays  out-shine. 

Look  down  upon  your  quondam  foe  ; 
Oh  !  let  me  never  write  again. 
If  I  e'er  disoblige  you,,  dean, 

Should  you  compassion  show. 

Take  those  Iambics  which  I  wrote. 
When  anger  made  me  piping  hot. 

And  give  them  to  your  cook, 
To  singe  your  fowl,  or  save  your  paste. 
The  next  time  when  you  have  a  feast  j 

They  '11  save  you  many  a  book. 
To  bum  them,  you  are  not  content ; 
I  give  you  then  my  free  consent. 

To  sink  them  in  the  harbour ; 
If  not  they  Ml  ser>e  ro  set  off  blocks. 
To  roll  on  pipes,  and  twist  in  locks; 

So  give  them  to  your  barber, 
Or,  when  you  next  your  phytic  take, 
I  must  entreat  you  then  to  make 

A  proper  applicatiou  ; 
*Tis  what  I  've  done  myself  before, 
With  Dan's  fine  thnu^jhts,  and  many  more, 

Who  gave  me  provocation. 
What  cannot  nii!,'hty  an:;^r  do  ? 
It  makei  the  ueak  the  strong  pursue, 

A  ffoose  attack  a  "wan  ; 
It  makes  a  woman,  tooth  ami  nail, 
Her  hn-ihand's  hand'<  aii<l  f.K'e  assail, 

While  he  's  no  loni;er  man. 

Tlionjh  some,  we  find,  are  more  discreet. 
Before  the  worM  are  wondrous  sweet, 

And  let  their  husbands  hector; 
But,  when  the  world  's  asleep  th«^*y  wake, 
That  is  the  time  tliey  choose  to  speak  ; 

Witness  the  curtain-lecture. 

Such  was  the  case  with  you,  I  find  : 
All  day  you  could  conceal  your  mind  ; 

But  when  St.  Patrick's  chimes 
Awak'd  your  Muse  (my  midnight  curse. 
When  I  engaft'd  for  better  for  worse). 

You  scolded  with  your  rhymes. 

s  Thctj  is  the  grand  thief  of  tlie  county  of  Cavan; 
for  whatever  is  stolen,  if  you  inquire  of  a  servant 
about  it,  the  answer  is,  "  They  have  stolen  it" 

FAULK.NJkR. 


Have  done !  have  done !  I  <mit  the  field| 
To  you,  as  to  my  wife,  I  yield  : 

As  she  must  wear  the  breeches ; 
So  shall  you  wear  the  laurel  crown. 
Win  it,  and  wear.it,  'tis  your  own; 

The  poet's  only  riches. 


BECS  BIRTH^DAV. 

NOVEMBER    8,  1726. 

Tni9  day,  dear  Bee,  is  thy  nativity  ; 
Had  Fate  a  luckier  one,  she  'd  give  it  ye  : 
She  chose  a  thread  of  greatest  length. 
And  doubly  twisted  it  for  strength  ; 
Nor  will  be  able  with  her  shears 
To  cut  it  off  these  forty  years. 
Then  who  says  care  will  kill  a  cat  ? 
Rebecca  shows  they  're  out  in  that. 
For  she,  though  over-run  with  care, 
O^ntinues  healthy,  fat,  and  feir. 

As,  if  the  gout  should  seize  the  head. 
Doctors  pronounce  the  patient  dead; 
But,  if  they  can,  by  all  their  arts. 
Eject  it  to  th'  extremest  parts. 
They  give  the  sick  man  joy,  suid  praise' 
The  gout,  that  will  prolong  his  days; 
Rebecca  thus  I  gladly  greet. 
Who  drives  her  cares  to  hands  and  feet: 
For,  though  philosophers  maintain 
The  liml>s  are  guided  by  the  brain. 
Quite  contrary  Rebecca  's  led. 
Her  hands  and  feet  conduct  her  head. 
By  arbitrary  power  convey  her ; 
She  ne'er  considers  why,  or  where : 
Her  hands  may  meddle,  feet  may  wander. 
Her  head  is  but  a  mere  by-stander; 
And  all  her  bustling  but  supplies 
The  part  of  who! some  exercise. 
Thus  nature  hath  resolv'd  to  pay  her 
The  cat's  »iine  lives,  and  eke  the  care. 

TiOnt;  may  she  live,  a. id  help  her  friends 
Wht'ue'er  it  siii.s  her  private  ends; 
Donjo^tic  business  never  mind 
T)!l  coHt'c;  has  her  stomach  lin'd; 
]]at,  wlun  her  broakfast  gives  her  courage. 
Then  think  on  Sttl  a  s  chicken-porridge  ; 
I  me.iti  when   I'mcr  '  has  been  scrv'd. 
Or  eUo  po  »r  Srrlla  may  be  starvM. 

M  ly  lice  have  many  an  evening  nap. 
With  ri:;cr  ^lahbcrinu  in  her  lap  ; 
lint  aivvayj^  take  a  special  care 
.Sl»e  docs  not  <nerset  the  chair! 
Still  l>"  she  curious,  never  hearken 
To  any  sf)-  ech  but  T'ner's  barking! 

An>l  when  she  's  in  .-nother  scene, 
Ste,la  Ion '4  «lead,  but  first  the  dean, 
^T:ly  foi-tune  awi  her  coft'ee  get  her 
Comp  inioii'^  that  may  please  her  better  ! 
Whole  aftern')ons  will  sit  bes-de  her. 
Nor  for  n(\f;lects  or  blunders  chide  her, 
A  ;jrM>lly  set  as  can  be  fciund 
Of  hearty  gossips  prating  round  ; 
Fresh  fro'ii  a  wedding  or  a  christening, 
To  teach  her  ears  the  art  of  listening. 
And  plea>e  her  more  to  hear  them  tattle. 
Than  the  dean  storm,  or  Stella  rattle. 

*  Mrs.  Dingley's  favourite  lap- do*. 
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.  LatebelMr^eaOi^QQegtiitleiiod, 

>     When  HeAnes,  waitnifl^  with  hk  rod. 

Shall  to  Elysian  fields  invite  her ! 


SWIFTS  POEM& 


Where  there  shall  be  no  cares  to  fright  her  I 


'COLLAR  OF  TIGER, 

ins.  dincley's  lap-dog. 

Pray  steal  me  not  ;  I  *in  Mrs.  Dingley's, 
Whose  heart  in  this  fbur-fuoted  thing  liesw 


EPIGRAMS  ON  1VIND0WS. 

MOST  or  THEM    M'RITfEN    IN    1726^ 
L  ON   A   WI2(D0W   AT  AN    INN. 

We  fly  from  luxury  and  wealth. 
To  hardships,  in  pursuit  of  health  ; 
From  generous  wines  and  costly  f»x^ 
And  dosing  in  an  easy  cbair  ; 
Pursue  the  goddess  Health  in  vain, 
To  find  her  in  a  country  scene. 
And  everj'  where  her  footsteps  traCe^ 
And  see  het  marks  in  every  face ; 
And  still  her  favourites  we  meet, 
Crowding  tlie  roads  with  naked  feet. 
But,  ol» !  so  faintly  we  pui-sue, 
We  ne'er  can  have  her  in  full  view. 


IL    AT  AN  INN  IN  ENGLAND, 

Thb  glass,  by  lovers  nonsense  blurr'd. 

Dims  and  obscures  our  sight : 
So  when  our  passions  love  hath  stirred, 

\i  darkens  reason's  light. 


III.     ANOTHER- 

The  church  and  clergy  liere,  no  douht. 

Are  very  near  a-kin ; 
Both  weather-beaten  are  without. 

And  empty  both  within. 


IV.    AT  CHESTER. 


My  landlord  is  civil. 
But  dear  as  the  d — I : 
Your  pockets  grow  empty. 
With  nothing  to  tempt  ye : 
The  wine  is  so  sour, 
>Twill  give  you  a  scour  j 
The  beer  and  the  ale. 
Are  mingled  with  stale  5 
The  veal  is  such  canion, 
A  dog  would  be  weai-y  om 
All  this  I  have  felt, 
For  I  live  on  a  smelt. 


V.  ANOTHER,  IN  CHESTEIU 

The  walls  ofthistowB^ 
Are  full  of  reaowii. 


VL    ANOTHEE,  AT  HOLYHEAD  ^ 

O  Neptune'  Neptuqe!  rnoft  IstiU 
Be  here  detained  against  my  will  ?    - 
Is  this  your  justice,  when  I  'm  come 
Above  two  hundred  miles  from  hone  I 
I  O'er  mountains  steep,  o'er  dusty  plainly 
Half  chok'd  with  dust,  half  drowa^  with     ' 
Only  your  godship  to  implore, 
To  let  me  kiss  your  other  shore  \ 
A  boon  so  small !  but  I  may  weep. 
While  you  're,  like  Baal,  fiMt  asleep. 


And  strangers  delight  to  waft  coimd  ^iai4w 
.  But  as  for  the  dweHen,  '^ 

Both  buyers  and  sellers. 
For  me  you  may  lumg  'em,  or  dnrno  'em* 


VII.      ANOTHER  WRITTEN  UPON  A  WXKWJW 
THERE  WAS  NO  WRITING  BEFORB* 

Thanks  tn  my  stars,  I  ooce  can  see 
A  window  here  from  scribbling  free  : 
Here  no  conceited  coxcombs  pass. 
To  scratch  their  paltry  drabs  on  glass; 
Nor  party-fool  is  calling  names. 
Or  dealing  crowns  to  Geo;;ge  and  James. 


VIII.      ON  SEEING  YBRSBS  WRriTRN  UP02f  WDn>OW>r 

AT  INNS. 

The  sage  who  said  he  should  be  proud 

Of  windows  in  his  breast. 
Because  he  ne'er  a  thought  allow'd 

That  might  not  be  oonfest ; 
His  window  scrawl'd  by  every  rake^ 

His  breast  again  would  cover; 
And  fairly  bid  the  devil  take 

The  diamond  and  the  lover. 


IX.     ANOTHER. 

By  Satan  taught,  all  conjurers  know 
Your  mistress  in  a  glass  to  show, 

And  you  can  do  as  much  : 
In  this  the  devil  and  you  agree  : 
None  e'er  made  verses  worse  than  he> 

And  thine  I  swear  are  such> 


X.     ANOTHER, 

That  love  is  the  de\'il,  I  '11  prove  when  lequir'd^ 
Those  rhymers  abundantly  show  it : 

They  swear  that  they  all  by  love  are  inspir'd^ 
And  the  devil 's  a  damnable  poet 


TO  JANUS,  ON  NEW-TEARS-DAV: 

Two-fac'd  Janus,  god  of  time  ! 
Be  my  Phoebus  while  I  rhyme  ; 
To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Bring  our  dame  a  new-year's-gift : 

»  These  verses  are  signed  J — K — ,  but  writte^^.H 
it  is  presumed^  in  Dr.  Swift's  hand. 
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She  has  g^  bot  half  a  lace : 
Janus,  since  thOu  hast  a  brace^ 
To  my  lady  once  be  kind ; 
Give  ber  half  thy  foce  behind. 

God  of  time,  if  you  be  wise, 
Look  not  with  your  future  eyes ; 
What  imports  thy  forward  si^ht  ? 
Well,  if  you  could  lose  it  quite. 
Can  you  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  isle's  '  approaching  ruin. 
When  tbyjetrospectiun  vaist 
Sees  the  erlorious  ages  pa^t  ? 
Happy  nation,  were  we  blind, 
Or  had  only  eyes  behind  i 

*'  Drown  your  morals,"  madam  cries, 
•*  I  *Il  have  none  but  forward  eyes ; 
Prudes  decay'd  about  may  tack, 
Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back. 
Give  me  time  when  coming  on : 
Who  regards  hira  when  he  's  gone  ? 
By  the  dean  though  gravely  told. 
New  years  help  to  make  me  old  j     , 
Yet  I  find  a  new  year's  lace 
Burnishes  ao  old  year's  face  : 
Give  me  velvet  and  quadrille. 
1  'II  have  youth  and  beauty  still.** 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE, 

WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  KlNc's  DEATH   2. 

Richmond-lodge  is  a  house  with  a  }»uiall  park  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  It  was  usually  granted 
by  the  crown  for  a  lease  of  ye^irs.  The  duke  of 
Orraond  was  the  last  who  had  it.  After  his  exile, 
it  was  given  to  the  prince  of  Wales  by  the  kin?. 
The  prince  and  princess  usually  passed  their 
summer  there.    It  is  within  a  mile  of  Richmoml. 

Marble-hill  is  a  house  built  by  Mrs.  Howard, 
then  of  the  bed-chamber,  now  countess  of  Sutfolk, 
and  fifroom  of  the  stole  to  the  queen.  It  is  on 
the  Middlesex  side,  near  Twickenham,  where  Mr. 
Pope  lived,  and  about  two  miles  from  Richmond- 
lodge.  Mr.  Pope  was  the  contriver  of  the  gar- 
dens, lord  Herbert  the  architect,  the  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  chief  butler  and  keeper  of  the  ice- 
house. Upon  king  George's  death,  these  two 
houses  met,  and  had  the  following  dialogue. 

In  spite  of  Pope,  in  spite  of  Gay, 
And  all  that  he  or  they  can  say. 
Sing  on  1  must,  and  sing  I  will 
Of  Richmond-lo'Ige  and  Marblc-liill, 

Last  Friday  night,  as  neighbours  use. 
This  couple  met  to  talk  of  news : 
For  by  old  proverbs  it  appears, 
fhat  walls  bave  tongues,  and  hedges  earit 

marble-hill. 
Quoth  Marble-hill,  right  well  I  wcen^ 
Vour  mistress  now  is  grown  a  queen : 

'  Ireland. 

2  George  I.  who  died  after  a  short  sickness  by 
eating  a  melon,  at  Osnaburg,  in  his  way  to  Han- 
over, June  U,  1727. — The  poem  was  carried  to 
court,  and  r^  to  king  George  l\,  and  queen  Ca- 
irojiae, 


You  >11  find  it  soon  by  woefot  proof ; 
She  Ml  come  no  more  beneath  yoar  lool^ 

RICHMOND-LODGB. 

The  kingly  prophet  well  evinces. 
That  wc  should  put  no  trust  in  pnncetf 
My  royal  master  promis'd  me 
To  raise  me  to  a  high  degree ; 
But  he  *s  now  grown  a  king,  God  wot, 
I  fear  I  shall  be  soon  forgot. 
You  see,  when  folks  have  got  their  endt| 
How  quickly  they  neglect  their  friends  j 
Yet  I  may  say,  'twixt  me  and  you, 
Pray  God,  they  now  may  find  as  true  \ 

marblb-hill. 
My  house  was  built  but  for  a  show^ 
My  lady's  empty  pockets  know  ; 
And  now  she  will  not  have  a  shilling. 
To  raise  the  stairs,  or  build  the  cieling| 
For  all  the  courtly  madams  round 
Now  pay  fouf  shillings  in  the  pound  s 
*Tis  come  to  what  1  always  thought : 
My  dame  is  hardly  worth  a  groat. 
Had  you  and  I  been  courtiers  bom. 
We  should  not  thus  have  lain  forlorn) 
For  those  we  dextrous  courtiers  caD, 
Can  rise  upon  their  masters'  fall ; 
But  wt:,  unlucky  and  unwise. 
Must /a//  because  our  masters  rise* 

"    RTCHMOND-LODGB. 

My  master,  scarce  a  fortnight  since| 
Was  grown  as  wealthy  as  a  prince  ; 
But  now  it  will  be  no  such  thing. 
For  he  '11  be  poor  as  any  king  ; 
And  by  his  crown  will  nothing  get. 
But  like  a  king  to  run  in  debt. 

MARBLE-BILL. 

No  more  the  dean,  that  grave  divine. 
Shall  keep  the  key  of  my  no— wine ^ 
My  ice-house  nib,  as  heretofore. 
And  steal  my  artichokes  no  more; 
Poor  Party  Blount  no  more  be  seen 
Bedraggled  in  my  walks  so  green  : 
PUunp  Johnny  Gay  will  now  elope; 
And  here  no  more  will  dangle  Pope* 

RICHMOND-LODGE. 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he  's  to  seek*     " 
To  spunp:c  a  break  last  once  a  week ; 
To  cry  Hie  bread  was  stale,  and  mutter 
Com])l;unts  against  the  royal  butter. 
But  Udw  I  fear  it  will  be  said. 
No  butter  sticks  upon  his  bread. 
We  soon  shall  find  him  full  of  spleen. 
For  want  of  tattling  to  the  queen  ; 
Stunning  her  royal  ears  with  talking  ; 
His  rt'vcrcncc  and  her  highness  walking y 
Whil.st  lady  Charlotte  3,  like  a  stroller, 
Sits  niounttd  on  the  garden-roller. 
A  giKHlly  sight  to  see  her  ride 
With  ancient  Mirmont  *  at  her  side. 
In  velvet  cap  his  head  lies  warm  ; 
His  liat  for  show  beneath  his  arm, 

3  I^dy  Charlotte  de  Roussy,  a  French  lady, 

*  Marquis  de  Minnont,  a  French  man  of  quality* 
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MARBLl-HILU 


Some  South-sea  broker  Irom  the  city 
VTiW  purchase  me,  the  more 's  the  pity  ^ 
Lay  all  my  fine  plantations  waste, 
To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  taste :  • 

Chang'd  for  the  worse  in  every  part. 
My  master  Pope  will  break  his  heart 

1lICBM0in>-I^X>0B. 

In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drownded> 
Jf  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  a  crown'd-heaa : 
Except  her  majesty  prevails 
To  place  me  with  the  prince  of  Wales  j 
And  then  shall  I  be  free  from  fears. 
For  he  >11  be  prince  these  fifty  years* 
I  then  will  turn  a  courtier  too. 
And  serve  the  times,  as  others  da 
Plain  loyalty,  not  built  on  hope, 
I  leave  to  your  contriver,  Pope : 
Kone  loves  his  king  and  country  bettci, 
.Yet  none  was  ever  less  their  debtor. 

MARBLK-BILL. 

Then  let  him  come  and  take  a  nap 
In  summer  on  my  verdant  lap  ; 
Prefer  our  villas,  were  the  Thames  is, 
To  Kensington,  or  hot  St  James's : 
Kor  shall  I  dull  in  silence  sit; 
For  'tis  to  me  he  owes  his  wit ; 
1/Iy  groves,  my  echoes,  and  my  birdsiy 
Have  taught  him  his  poetic  words. 
We  gardens,  and  you  wildernesses j 
Assist  all  poets  in  distresses. 
Him  twice  a  week  1  here  expect, 
To  rattle  Moody  ^  for  neslect ; 
An  idle  rogue,  who  spends  his  quartrldgt 
In  tippling  at  the  Do^  anil  partridge  ; 
And  I  can  hardly  get  him  down 
Three  times  a  week  to  brush  my  gown. 

aiCHMOND-I.ODGE. 

1  pity  you,  dear  Marble-hill ; 
But  hope  to  see  you  llourisli  still. 
All  happiness — and  so  adieu. 

MARBLE-niLL. 

Kind  Richmond-lodge,  the  same  to  you. 


DESIRE  AND  POSSESSIOK. 

1727. 

Tis  strange,  wliat  difTerent  thoughts  inspira 
In  men,  Pt)ssc^sion  and  Dc*iire  ! 
Think  what  they  wish  so  great  a  blessing  ; 
So  disappointed  A\hen  pcjssessing ! 

A  moralist  profoundlv  sage 
(I  know  not  in  what  iKXjk  or  pnge, 
Or  whether  o'er  a  pot  of  ale) 
Related  thus  the  fallowing  tale. 

Pos^^ession,  and  Desire  his  brother, 
"But  still  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Were  seen  contend ine  in  a  nu:e  ; 
And  kept  at  first  an  equal  pace  : 
'Tis  said  their  course  continued  long; 
For  this  was  active,  that  was  strong  : 

*  TIjC  gardener. 


Till  Envy,  Slander,  Sloth,  and  Doabt, 
Misled  them  many  a  league  aboot. 
SeducM  by  some  deceiving  light. 
They  take  the  wrong  way  for  the  right ; 
Through  slippery  by-roads  dark  and  deqp^ 
They  often  climb,  and  often  creep. 

Desire,  the  swifter  of  the  two. 
Along  the  plain  like  lightning  flew  ; 
Till,  entering  on  a  broad  hij^-way. 
Where  power  and  titles  scattePd  lay. 
He  strove  to  pick  up  all  he  found. 
And  by  ezcnrsionB  lost  his  ground : 
No  sooner  got,  than  with  disdain 
He  threw  them  on  the  ground  agam; 
And  hasted  forward  to  pursue 
Fresh  objects  fairer  to  his  view. 
In  hope  to  spring  some  nobler  game  ; 
But  all  he  took  was  just  the  same : 
Too  scornful  now  to  stop  his  pace. 
He  spum'd  them  in  his  rivaPs  fooe. 

Possession  kept  the  beaten  road. 
And  gathered  all  his  brother  strow'd  ; 
But  overcharg'd,  and  out  of  wind 
Though  strong  in  limbs,  he  lagged  bdiind* 

Desire  had  now  the  goal  in  sight : 
It  was  a  tower  of  monstrous  height. 
Where  on  the  summit  Fortune  stands, 
A  crown  and  sceptre  in  her  hands ; 
Beneath,  a  chasm  as  deep  as  Hell, 
Where  many  a  bold  adventurer  feU. 
Desire  in  rapture  gazM  awhile. 
And  saw  the  treacherous  goddess  smile  ; 
But,  as  he  climb'd  to  grasp  the  crown. 
She  knock'd  him  with  the  sceptre  down. 
He  tumbled  in  the  gulph  profound. 
There  doomed  to  whirl  an  endless  round. 

Possession's  load  was  grown  so  great. 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumberous  weight: 
And,  as  he  now  expiring  lay. 
Flocks  every  ominous  bird  of  prey  ; 
The  raven,  vulture,  owl,  and  kite. 
At  once  upon  his  carcase  light, 
And  strip  his  hide,  and  pick  his  bonet. 
Regardless  of  bis  dying  groans. 


OS  CESSURE.     1727. 

Yr.  wise,  instruct  me  to  endure 

An  evil  which  admits  no  cure ; 

C)v  how  this  evil  can  be  borne, 

Which  breeds  at  once  l>oth  hate  and  sconr. 

Bare  innocence  is  no  support, 

When  you  are  try'd  in  Scandal's  court. 

Stand  high  in  honoin",  wealth,  or  wit: 

All  others  who  inferior  sit, 

Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 

To  join,  and  drag  you  to  the  ground. 

Your  altitucle  offends  the  eyes 

Of  those  who  want  the  power  to  rise. 

The  world,  a  willing  stander-by. 

Inclines  to  aid  a  specious  lye ; 

Alas !  they  would  not  do  you  wrong  ; 

But  all  appearances  are  strong! 

Yet  whence  prooeetls  this  weight  we  lay 
On  what  detracting  people  say  ? 
For  let  mankind  discharge  their  tongues 
In  venom,  till  they  burst  th«ir  lungs,  " 
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THE  FURNITURE  OF  A  WOMAN'S  MIND. 
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Thar  utmost  imdice  cannot  make 
Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ake ; 
Nor  spoil  your  shape,  distort  your  fece. 
Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place ; 
Nor  will  you  find  your  fortune  sink  ^ 
By  what  they  speak  or  what  they  think ; 
Nor  can  ten  hundred  thousand  lyes    • 
Make  you  less  virtuous,  leam'd,  or  wise 

The  most  effectual  way  to  baulk 
llieir  malice,  is— to  let  them  talk. 


THE  FURNITURE 

OF  A  WOMAN'S  MIN0.     1727. 

A  SIT  of  phrases  learnt  by  rote; 
A  passion  for  a  scarlet-coat; 
When  at  a  play,  to  laugh,  or  cry. 
Yet  cannot  tell  the  reason  why  j 
Never  to  hold  her  tongue  a  minute. 
While  all  she  prates  has  nothing  in  it ; 
Whole  hours  can  with  a  coxcomb  sit. 
And  take  his  nonsense  all  for  wit ; 
Her  learning  mounts  to  read  a  song, 
But  half  the  words  pronouncing  wrong  ; 
Hath  ever>'  repartee  in  store 
She  spoke  ten  thousand  times  before  ; 
Can  ready  compliments  supply 
On  all  occasion:!,  cut  and  dry ; 
Such  hatred  to  a  parson's  gown, 
The  sight  will  put  her  in  a  swoon ; 
For  conversation  well  endu«l. 
She  calls  it  witty  to  be  rude  ; 
And,  placing  raillery  in  railing. 
Will  tell  aloud  your  greatest  failing ; 
Nor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nose  ; 
Can  at  her  morning  tea  run  o'er 
The  seandal  of  the  day  before; 
Improving  liourly  in  lu  r  skill 
To  cheat  and  wrani^le  at  quadrill*. 

In  choosinir  lace,  a  critic  nice. 
Knows  to  a  >rro.at  tht  Unvest  price  ; 
Can  in  her  female  clubs  di'-oiite, 
What  linen  best  the  silk  v  ill  iuit, 
What  colours  each  cctnipbxion  match, 
Aud  where  with  ait  to  j)lace  a  pntcli. 
'    If  chance  a  niotise  c:t;>'T):^  in  lu  r  i>i,iht, 
Can  fint  ly  coiii.teil'vil  a  fri.ul.t  ; 
So  sweetly  «cr<'ain«,  ii"  it  comes  near  ber, 
She  ravishes  ail  heaits  to  liear  her. 
Oin  dextrously  her  husban;!  tease, 
By  taking  lits  wiuae'er  she  picabc  ; 
By  frequent  practice  leanis  the  trick 
At  proper  seasons  to  be  sick  ; 
Tlijnks  nothint;  gives  one  air>  so  pretty. 
At  once  creating;  love  and  pity. 
If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless, 
And  but  neglects  to  warm  her  hair-lace. 
She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death. 
And  vows  she  scarce  can  fetch  her  breath ; 
Admires  bow  motlest  women  can 
Be  so  robusUouSy  like  a  man. 

In  party,  furious  lo  her  power; 
A  bitter  Whig,  or  Tory  sour  ; 
Her  arguments  directly  tend 
Against  the  side  she  wguld  defi^ndj 


Will  prove  herself  a  Tory  plain. 
From  principles  the  Whigs  maintaia^ 
And,  to  defend  the  Whiggish  cause. 
Her  topics  from  the  Tories  draws. 

O  yes  !  if  any  man  can  find 
More  virtues  in  a  woman*8  mind. 
Let  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harding  ' ; 
She  '11  pay  the  charges  to  a  ferthing  ; 
Take  notice,  she  has  my  commission 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 
They  may  out-sell  a  better  thing : 
So,  halloo,  boys  ;  God  save  the  king ! 


CLEVER  TOM  CLINCH 

•OIMO  TO  BE  HANGED.  1727. 

Ai  clover  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling. 
Rode  stately  through  Holboum  to  die  in  his  calling. 
He  stopt  at  The  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack. 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back- 
His  waistcoat,  and  stockings,  and  breeches,  were 
His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  ribband  to  tye  't. [white  ; 
The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balconies  ran. 
And  said,   **  Lack-a-day  1   he  's  a  proper  youn|p' 

man!" 
■Rut,  as  from  the  windows,  the  ladies  he  spy'd 
Like  a  beau  in  the  box,  he  bow'd  low  on  each  side  ; 
And,  when  his  last  speech  the  loud  hawkers  did  cry. 
He  swore  from  his  cart,  "  It  was  all  adamn'd  lye  I" 
The  hangman  for  pardon  fell  down  on  his  knee  ; 
Tom  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  guts  for  his  fee : 
Then  said,  **  I  must  speak  to  the  people  a  little  ; 
But  I  '11  see  you  all  damn*d  before  I  will  vohittlt  ^^ 
My  honest  friend  Wild  ^  may  he  long  hold  his  place, 
He  lengthen'd  my  Ufe  with  a  wliole  year  of  grace. 
Take  courage,  dear  comrades,  and  be  not  afraid. 
Nor  slip  this  occasion  to  follow  your  trade; 
My  conscience  is  clear,  and  my  spirits  are  calm. 
And  thus  I  c^  off  without  prayer-book  or  psalm  ; 
Th -n  follow  the  practice  of  clever  Tom  Clinch, 
Who  hung  Jjke  a  hero,  aud  never  would  flinch.** 


DB.  SWIFT  TO  MR,  POPE, 

WHILB    Ug    WAS    WRITINO   THB   BUNCIAD. 

Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak, 

J  jilt  not  to  reach  the  ear  ; 
Ili>  !ou(l<;^t  voice  is  low  and  weak. 

The  dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 
Awhile  they  on  each  other  look, 

TIk  11  dilVmcnt  studies  chuse  : 
The  dean  sits  ploddini?  on  a  book  ; 

Pope  walks,  and  courts  the  Muse. 

Xow  backs  of  letters  *,  though  designed 

For  those  who  more  will  need  'em, 
Arc  tiU'd  with  hints,  and  interlin'd. 

Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

*  Widow  of  John  Harding,  the  Drapier's  prin- 
ter.    iV. 

2  A  cant  word  for  confessing  at  the  gallows. 

3  The  noted  thief-catcher,  under-keeper  of  New- 
gate, who  was  hangeil  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 

^  An  allusion  to  tlie  kingularity  mentioned   p. 
453.    N, 
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£ach  atom  by  some  other  t/tmiSk 
All  turns  and  motions  tries : 

Till,  in  a  Imnp  together  stuck 
Behold  a  poem  rise ! 

Yet  to  the  dean  his  share  allot; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon ; 
Thai  xmthout  xehich  a  thing  is  not. 

Is,  causa  sine  quu  non. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  Wit  ^ 

For,  had  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  conversation  fit^ 
V  You  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Qf  Sherlock  ^  thus,  for  preaching  fam'd^ 
The  sexton  reawn'd  well ;  '  # 

4nd  justly  half  the  merit  claimed. 
Because  he  rong  the  belL 


A  LOVE  POEM 

tHoM  A  Physician  to  his  mistress. 

WRITTEN  AT   LONDON    IN  THE  YEAR    1727. 

By  poets  we  are  well  assur'd 

That  love,  alas  !  can  ne'er  be  cur*i: 

A  complicated  heap  of  ills^ 

Despising  boluses  and  pills. 

Ah  !  Chloe,  this  I  find  is  true, 

Since  first  I  gave  my  heart  to  yoi^ 

Now,  by  your  cruelty  hard-bound^ 

I  strain  my  guts,  my  colon  wound* 

Now  jealousy  my  grumbling  tr  pes 

Assaults  with  grating,  grinding  gripes^ 

When  pity  in  those  eyes  I  view, 

My  bovceU  wambling  make  me  spew* 

When  I  an  amorous  kiss  designed, 

I  belched  a  hurricane  of  wind. 

Once  you  a  gentle  sigh  let  fell ', 

Kemember  how  I  sucked  it  all : 

What  colic  pangs  from  thence  I  felt. 

Had  you  but  known,  your  heart  would  melt, 

Like  ruffling  winds  in  caverns  pent. 

Till  nature  pointed  out  a  vent. 

How  have  you  torn  my  heart  to  pieces 

With  maggots,  humours,  and  caprices ! 

iy  which  1  got  the  htcmurrhoids ; 

And  loathsome  xvorms  my  anus  voids. 

Whene'er  I  hear  a  rival  nam'd, 

I  feel  my  body  all  inflam'd  ; 

Which,  breaking  out  in  boils  and  llanes. 

With  yellow  flih  my  linen  stains  ; 

Or,  parch'd  with  unextingiiish'd  thirst. 

Small-beer  I  guzzle  till  1  burst : 

And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus, 

SwelPd  with  a  dropsy,  like  a  porpoise  ; 

When,  if  I  cannot  purge  or  stale, 

I  must  be  tapp'd  to  fill  a  pail. 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


DEA}^  SWIFT 

AT  SIR  ARTHUR  ACHESON'S, 

IN  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

The  dean  would  visit  Market-hill  ; 

Our  invitation  was  but  slight  t 
I  said—"  Why  let  him,  if  he  will ;" 

And  so  1  bade  sir  Arthur  write. 

4  Tha  dMA  of  St.  Paul's,  father  IQ  U)C  bishop.  N, 


His  mmmiert  wonM  not  le^ liillilMitt, 

Lest  we  should  think  ouneives  negiectedf 
And  90  we  saw  him  at  our  gate 

Three  days  before  he  was  expected* 
After  a  week,  a  month,  a  quarter. 

And  day  sviccceding  after  day. 
Says  not  a  word  of  his  departure. 

Though  not  a  soul  would  have  him  stay* 
I  've  said  enough  to  make  him  blush, 

Mcthinks,  or  else  the  devil  's  in  'tj 
But  he  cares  not  for  it  a  rush. 

Nor  for  my  life  will  take  the  hint. 
But  you,  my  dear,  may  let  him  know, 

In  civil  language,  if  he  stays. 
How  deep  and  foul  the  roods  niay  grow. 

And  'that  he  may  command  the  chaisei 
Or  you  may  say — **  My  wife  intends. 

Though  I  should  be  exceeding  proud^ 
This  winter  to  invite  some  friends ; 

And,  sir,  I  know,  you  hate  a  crowd.** 
Or.  "  Mr*  dean-^I  shouki  with  joy 

Beg  you  would  here  continue  still  j 
But  we  must  go  to  Aghnacloy  *, 

Or  Mr.  Moore  willtake  it  ill." 
The  house  accounts  are  daily  rising ; 

So  much  his  stay  doth  swell  the  bilb  |  • 
My  dearest  life,  it  is  surprising 

How  much  he  eats,  how  much  he  swilb* 
His  brace  of  puppies  how  they  stn(f ! 

And  they  must  h^xe  three  meals  a  day» 
Yet  never  think  they  get  enough  ;     . 

His  horses  too  eat  all  our  hay. 
Oh  !  if  I  could,  how  1  would  maul 

His  tallow-face,  and  wainscot-paws. 
His  bectlc-brows,  and  eyes  of  wall. 

And  make  him  soon  give  up  the  cause  1 
Must  I  be  every  moment  chid 

With  Skinny  bonia,  Snipe,  and  Lean  *  t 
Oh  !  that  I  could  but  once  be  rid 

Of  this  insulting. tyrant  dean  ! 


(?y  A  VERY  OLD  GLASM 

AT   MAaRET-BltL. 

FtiAiL  glass  !  thou  bear'st  that- name  as  well  as  I J 
Thougli  none  can  tell,  which  of  us  first  shall  die. 

ANSWERED  EXTEMPORE  Bt  Dt.  tWirt. 

Mr.  only  chance  can  kill ;  thou,  firmiler  creatiire. 
May 'st  die,  like  me,  by  chance;  but  must  by  natiue* 


ON  CUTTING  DOTVN  THE  OLD  THORJf 

AT  MARKET- HILL ». 

At  Market-hill,  as  well  appears. 

By  chronicle  of  ancient  date. 
There  stood  for  many  hundred  yean 

A  spacious  thorn  before  the  gate* 

1  The  seat  of  Acheson  Moore,  esq. 

^  The  dean  used  to  call  lady  Achea 
names. 

^  A  village  near  the  seat  of  sir  Arthur  j 
where  the  dean  sometimes  made  a  lAig  VMit.     13m 
tree,  which  w«|  %  remarkable  oaB«  was  modi  wk* 
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And  on  the  boughs  her  garland  hung ; 
And  here,  beneath  the  spreading  Bhade^ 

Secure  from  satyrs  sate  and  sung. 
Sir  Archibald  *,  that  valorous  knight, 

The  lord  of  all  the  fruitful  plain, 
Would  come  and  listen  with  delight  | 

For  be  was  (bnd  of  rural  strain. 
(Sir  Archibald,  whose  favourite  name 

Shall  stand  for  agte  on  record,  < 

By  Scottish  bards  of  highest  .fame. 

Wise  Hawthornden  and  Stirling's  lord  3.) 
But  Time  with  iron  teeth,  I  ween, 

Has  canker'd  all  its  branches  round ; 
Ko  fruit  or  blossom  to  be  seen. 

Its  head  reclining  towanls  the  ground. 
This  aged,  sickly,  sapless  thorn, 

Which  must,  alas  !  no  longer  stand. 
Behold  the  cruel  dean  in  scorn 

Cuts  down  with  sacrilegious  hand* 
iDame  Nature,  when  she  saw  the  blow. 

Astonished,  gave  a  dreadful  shriek  : 
And  mother  Tellus  trembled  so. 

She  scarce  recovered  in  a  week* 
The  sylvan  powers,  with  fear  perplex'd. 

In  prudence  and  compassion,  sent 
(For  none  could  tell  whose  turn  was  next) 

Sad  omens  of  the  dire  event. 
The  magpie,  lighting  on  the  stock. 

Stood  chattering  with  incessant  din; 
And  with  her  beak  gave  many  a  knock. 

To  rouse  and  warn  the  nymph  withiik 
The  owl  foresaw,  in  pensive  mood, 

T^e  ruin  of  her  ancient  seat ; 
And  fled  in  haste,  with  all  her  brood. 

To  seek  a  more  secure  retreat. 
Last  trolled  forth  the  gentle  swine, 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stumpy 
And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine. 

All  as  she  scrubVd  her  measly  rumpk 
The  nymph  who  dwells  in  every  tree, 

(If  all  be  true  that  poets  chant) 
Condemned  by  fate's  supreme  decree. 

Must  die  with  her  expiring  plant 
Thus,  when  the  gentle  Spina  found 

The  thorn  conunitted  to  her  care 
Receiv'd  its  last  and  deadly  wound. 

She  fled,  and  vanish^  into  air. 
But  from  the  root  a  dismal  groan 

First  issuing  struck  the  murderer *s  ears  ; 
And,  in  a  shrill  revengful  tone, 

Thb  prophecy  he  trembling  hears  : 

^ired  by  the  knight  Yet  the  dean,  in  one  of  his 
unaccountable  humours,  gave  directions  for  rutting 
it  down  in  the  absence  of  sir  Arthur,  who  was  of 
course  highly  incensed,  nor  would  see  Swift  for 
.tome  time  after.  By  way  of  making  his  peace,  the 
dean  wrote  this  poem;  which  had  the  desired 
effect     N. 

*  Sir  Archibald  AchesoD,  secretary  of  state  for 
SeutlaDd. 

^Drummood  of  Hawthomden,  and  sir  William 
Alexander  earl  of  Stirling^  who  were  both  friends 
1S9  tk  Ar«Wteld»  ^fid  UoBom  for  Uitir  poetry. 


<<  Thoa  diief  oontriter  of  my  M)» 

Relentless  dean,  to  mischief  boim  |, 
My  kindred  oft  thine  hkle  shall  gaU, 

Thy  gown  and  casaoc  oft  be  torn. 
'<  And  thy  confederate  dame,  who  braf». 

That  she  condemnM  me  to  the  fire. 
Shall  rend  her  petticoats  to  rags. 

And  wound  her  legs  with  every  brier, 
"  Nor  thou,  lord  Arthur  «,  shalt  escape^ 

To  thee  I  often  calPd  in  vain^ 
Against  that  assassin  in  crape  : 

Yet  thou  could'st  tamely  see  me  slain  s 
'*  Nor,  when  I  felt  the  dreadful  blow. 

Or  chid  the  dean,  or  pinch'd  thy  spouse^ 
Since  you  could  see  me  treated  so 

(An  old  retainer  to  your  bouse)  : 
^*  May  that  fell  dean,  by  whose  command 

Was  fbrm'd  this  Machiavilian  plot. 
Not  leave  a  thistle  on  thy. land; 

Then  who  will  own  thee  for  a  Soot  t 
"  Pigs  and  fanatics,  cows  and  teagues^- 

Through  all  thy  empire  I  foresee. 
To  tear  thy  hedges,  join  in  leagues. 

Sworn  to  revenge  my  thorn  and  me* 
"  And  Uiou,  the  wretch  ordain'd  by  fete/ 

Neal  Gahagan,  Hibernian  clown. 
With  hatchet  blunter  than  thy  pate. 

To  hack  my  hallow'd  timber  down  {• 
'*  When  thou,  suspended  high  in  air, 

Dy'st  on  a  more  ignoble  tree 
(For  thou  shalt  steal  thy  landlord's  mare)« . 

Then,  bloody  c^itif !  think  on  me4" 


CANTATAS 


In  harmony  would  you  excel, 

Suit  your  words  to  your  music  well| 

For  Pegasus  runs  every  race 

By  galloping  high,  or  level  pace. 

Or  afhbling,  or  sweet  Canterbury, 

Or  with  a  down,  a  high  down  deny.. 

No  victoi-y  he  ever  got 

By  joggling,  joggling,  joggling  trot  j 

No  muse  harmonious  entertains 

Rough,  roistering,  rustic,  roaring  straSni* 

Nor  shall  you  twine  the  crackling  bays 

By  sneaking,  sniveling  roundelays. 

Now  slowly  move  your  fiddle>stick  ^ 
Now,  tantan,  tantantjvi,  quick;. 

*  Sir  Arthur  Acheson. 

1  This  cantata  is  printed  with  the  music  in  all 
the  London  editions  of  Swift.  Dr.  Beattie,  afte^ 
censuring  the  practise  of  what  he  calls  "  illicit 
imitation,"  observes,  that  "  this  abtise  of  a  nobI« 
art  did  not  escape  the  satire  of  Swift ;  who  though 
deaf  to  the  charms  of  music,  was  not  blind  to  the 
absurdity  of  musicians.  He  recommended  it  to 
Dr.  Echlin,  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Ireland,  to 
compose  a  cantata  in  ridicule  of  this  puerilo- 
mimicry.  Here  we  have  motions  imitated,  which 
are  the  most  inharmonious,  and  sounds  the  moai 
unmusicaL — In  a  word,  Swift's  captata  may  con-< 
vince  any  person,  that  music,  if  ob(/  ijntaEtiT% 
would  b«  ridicutoitf*"    N. 
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SWIFTS  POEMS. 


Nov  tremblhif ,  thWering,  quhermg,  quaking, 
Set  hoping  hearts  of  lovers  aching. 
Fly,  fly,  above  the  sky,  * 

Bambling,  gambling,  trolloping,  lolloping,  galloping. 
Now  sweep,  sweep  the  deep. 
See  Celia,  Celia  dies, 
While  true  lovers'  eyes 
Weeping  sleep,  sleeping  weep, 
Weeping  sleep,  bo  peep,  bo  peep. 


EPITAPH 


AT  BBKKELIT,  GLOUCESTER  SB  IRE. 

Herb  ]i«(  the  earl  of  Suifolk's  fool, 
Men  caird  him  Dicky  Pearce ; 

His  folly  serv'd  to  make  folks  laugh. 
When  wit  and  mirth  where  scarce. 

Poor  Dick,  alas  !  is  dead  and  gone. 

What  signifies  to  cry  ? 
Dickys  enough  are  still  behind. 

To  laugh  at  by  and  by. 

Buried  June  18,  172S,  aged  1)3. 


IVIY  LADY'S » 


LAMENTATION  AND  COMPLAINT 
AGAINST  THE  DEAN. 

JULY  28,  1728.  » 


Sure  never  did  man  see 
A  wretch  like  poor  Nancy, 
So  teas'd  day  and  nia:ht 
By  a  dean  and  a  knight. 
To  punish  my  sin«?. 
Sir  Arthur  begins, 
And  gives  nie  a  wipe 
With  Skinny  and  Snipe  - : 
His  malico  is  piaiii, 
Hallooing  the  deun. 
The  dean  m  vcr  >i   '  <? 
When  hcop.  lis  l,i      :i»pc; 
I  'm  quitr  oxcv  :\:'.t 
With  robus  ai.  '  ;.   •). 

Befoif  ht  VT' •   ii'  rG 
To  spungf  for  p-'  t  1  cheer, 
I  sute  with  (Kl.   It, 
From  mornintr  <i'I  iiighl^ 
Willi  two  btnr.  t'mnibs 
Could  rub  m\  <.»kl  guin^, 
Or  cr  rat  eh' I]  •  i:iy  n'jse, 
And  jogj.'  !>"'  r"^  toes  ; 

Bat  at  pT' forsooth, 

I  must  n'  '^  :  i  • .  i  tooth. 
When  mv  <..'>'  -  >  he  sees 
Held  up  hv  i'.r_   V.ntei, 
My  arms,  i  ';<  ;-  o  props 
Supporting  ii.        'ops, 
And  jii-^t  as  J  ti    .'lie  'em 
Moving  all  lik'       oenJu- 

lum ; 
He  trips  up  my  ,  '  ,]>«?, 
And  down  my  ch.x.  -cops, 

1  Lady  Acheson. 


From  myhead  to  myhecls; 
Like     a     cloek     with*  tut 

wheels ; 
I  sink  in  the  spleen, 
An  useless  tnacbme. 

If  he  h:ul  liis  uill, 
1  should  Uf  vcr  '-it  stHI  : 
He  cmto''<  witii  hisuliim*?. 
I  mil  t  move  my  limbs; 
1  eannot  be  -^\\<rt 
"V^'ith«>ut  U:  '.lis  Tiiy  fr.'t ; 
To  Ii'iigth'ii  my  brrath, 
l.'e  tires  iiu-  to  den!'). 
1 -y  the  V. (>.  <^l  of"  nil  sf  juiro, 
Thioii;^^h  ••<•;:«•  aud  till  ju.^b 

brif-rs, 
Vv'herc  ;i    cow    would    be 

startUfl.*  [l-'d, 

I'm  in  si/'lf  of  my  heart: 
And,  sav  wiiat  I  will, 
HriuT''  op  ever-    hill  ; 
T"  '!.TUj|c.land  tntter'd, 
y-   spirits '|M;t.•^batte^'d, 
I  return  ho'ne  at  ni^ht, 
And  f.  4,  out  of  >pite  : 
For  I  'd  rather  be  dead, 
T^'oi ;'.  e'ershouldbesaid, 
I  was  better  for  him 
In  stomach  or  liin!). 

Ihit  ntiw  to  my  diet; 
No  «r>t!ir  in  quiet, 
He  *^  -'ill  liiidi.Tg  fault, 
Too  s^Mir  or  too  salt: 

2  .'^ce  p.  K.2. 


Hut  meets  it  half  way  ; 
My  fingers,  prolix, 
Are  ten  eroocked  sticks  : 
He  swears  my  el — bows 
Are  two  iron  crows. 
Or  sharp-pointed  rocks. 


The  wing  of  a  duck  ^        I  'U  Acm  yoa  the  wmft 

I  hardly  can  pick ;  Read  six  hours  a  day. 

But  trashwithout  measure  The  wits  will  frequent  y^p 
I  swallow  with  pleasure.    And  think  you  but  twenty." 
Next  for  his  diversion,       Thus  was  I  drawn  in  ; 
He  rails  at  my  person  :     Forgive  me  my  sin. 
What  court-breeding  this  At  breakfast  he  *11  ask 

1%  !  An  account  of  my  tadc 

He  takes  me  to  peices :     Put  a  word  oat  oif  joint. 
From  shoulder  to  tlank     Or  miss  but  a  point, 
I  'm  lean  and  am  lank ;    He  rages  and  frets. 
My  nose,  long  and  thin.    His  manners  fbrg^  ; 
Grows  down  to  my  chin  ;  And,  as  I  am  serioas,      ' 
My  chin  will  not  stay.       Is  very  imperious. 
No  book  for  delight 
Must  come  in  my  sight ; 
But,  instead  of  new  plajs. 
Dull  Bacon's  F«says, 
And  pore  every  day  on 
That  nasty  Pantheon. 
And  wear  out  my  smocks :  If  I  be  not  a  drudge, 
To'scape  them,  sir  Arthur  Let  all  the  world  judge. 
Is  forc'd  to  lie  farther,      'Twere  better  be  blmd, 
Orhis sides theywouldgore  Than  thus  be  confin'd. 
Like  the  tusk  of  a  boar.         But,  whil^  in  an  ill  tone. 
Now,  changing  the  scene,  I  murder  poor  Milton, 
But  still  to  the  dean :        The  dean,  you  will  swear 
He  loves  to  be  bitter  at      Is  at  study  or  prayer. 
A  lady  illiterate ;  He  's  alltbe  day  saunter- 

If  he  see^  her  but  once,         ing. 
He  '11  swear  she's  a  dunce;  With  labourers  bantering. 
Can  WW  by  her  looks        Among  his  colleagues, 
A  baler  of  books  ;     [face  A  parcel  of  Teagues, 
Through  each  line  of  her  (Whom   he  brings  in  a- 
Her  folly  can  trace ;  mong  us,  [gus). 

Wbichspoilsevery  feature  Andbrib^  with  munduD- 
Bestow'd  her  by  nature;  Had  fellow,  well  met. 
Hut  sens;?  gives  a  grace     All  dirty  and  wet : 
To  the  homeliest  face  :      Fmd  out,  if  you  can. 
With  books  and  reflection  Who's  master,  who's  man; 
Will  mend  the  complex- Who makesthebestfigure, 
(A  civil  divine !  fion :  The  dean  or  the  digger  ; 

i'^uppasc,  meaning  mine!)  And  which  is  the  best 
No  lady  who  wants  them  At  cracking  a  jest. 
Can  ever  be  handsome.  How  proudly  he  talks 
I  guess  well  enough  Of  zigzags  and  walks  ; 
What  ho  means  by  tliis  And  all  the  day  raves 
stuft":  Of  cradles  and  caves  ; 

He  haws  and  he  hums.      And  boasts  of  his  feats, 
x\t  la-t(»utit  eonies:  [ing,  His  grottos  and  seats  ; 
"  Wliat!  madam!  nowalk-  Shows  all  his  gew — gawj. 
No  reading,  nor  talking  ?  And  gapes  for  applause  ; 
VutTre  now  in  your  prime,  A  fine  occupation 
Make  use  of  yo'ir  time.     For  one  in  his  station  ! 
Consider,  before  A  hole»where  a  rabbit 

Ymu  come  to  three  score,  Would  scorn  to  inhabit. 
How  the  hussies  will  fleer  Dug  out  in  an  hour; 
VVlu  rc'ci"  you  api>ear  :      He  calls  it  a  bower. 
*  That  silly  old  pu^  But,  oh  !  howwelaugb 

Would  fain  be  like  us.       To  see  a  wild  calf 
Wliat  a  fij^ure  she  made   Come,  driven  by  heat. 
In  her  tarnish 'dbroeade'.'*  And  foul  the  green  seat  ; 

Audi  ben  he  grows  mild:  Or  run  helter-skelter 
*'0.ixie   b"  a  go,Kl  child;  To  his  arbour,  for  shelter. 


If  you  are  inclined 
To  |X)lish  your  mind, 
13e  ador'd  by  the  men 
Till  threescore  and  ten. 
And  kill  with  the  spleen 
J  he  jddca  of  sixteen; 


Where  all  goes  to  ruin 
The  dean  haTbeen  doing  : 
The  girls  of  the  village 
Come  flocking  for  pillage. 
Pull  down  the  fine  triers 
And  thonisi  to  make  fires ; 
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Btit  yet  are  so  kind 
To  leave  something  be- 
hind : 
No  more  need  be  s5iid  on 't 
I  smell  when  I  tread  on  *t 
Dear     friend,     doctor 
Jenny,      ^     - 
If  I  could  but  win  ye, 
,  Or  Walmsley  or  Whaley, 
To  come  hither  daily,. 
Since  fortune,  my  foe, 
Will  needs  have  it  so, 
That  T  'm,  by  her  froKwis, 
Condemned     to      black 

gowns  ; 
No  squire  to  be  found 
The  neighbourhood  round 


(For,  under  the  rose, 
I    would   rather    choose 

those) ;  [ye. 

If  your  wives  will  permit 
Come  here,  out  of  pity. 
To  ease  a  poor  lady. 
And  beg  her  a  play-day. 
So  may  you  be  seen 
No  more  in  the  spleen  ! 
May  Walmsley  give  wine. 
Like  a  hearty  divine ! 
May  ^Vhaley  disgrace 
Dull  Daniers  whey-face ! 
And    may    your    three 

spouses 
Let  you  lie    at  friends' 

houses  \ 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE.  1728. 

DEKMOT.      8HBELAH. 

A  iTfMPH  and  swain,  Sheelah  andDermot  hight. 
Who  wont  to  weed  the  court  of  *  Gosford  knight; 
While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remov'd  the  roots, 
That  rais'd  betwen  the  stones  their  daily  shoots ; 
As  at  their  work  they  sate  in  counterview. 
With  mutual  beauty  smit,  their  passion  grew. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  in  sweetly-flowing  strain 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  nymph  and  swain. 

Dermot. 
My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  firmly  6xt, 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  growthese  stones  betwixt ; 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part ; 
Ko  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

Shbelah. 
My  love  for  gentle  Dermot  faster  grows, 
Than  yon  tall  dock  that  rises  to  thy  nose. 
Cut  down  the  dock,  'twill  sprout  again :  but,  oh  ! 
Love  rooted  out,  again  will  never  grow. 

Dermot. 
No  more  that  brier  thy  tender  leg  shall  rake 
(I  spare  the  thistles  for  Sir  Arthur's  *  sake) 
Sharp  Hi-e  the  st  >nes ;  take  thou  this  rushy  mat  5 
The  hardest  bum  will  bruise  with  sitting  squat. 

Sheelah. 

Thy  breeches,  torn  behind,  stand  gaping  Viride ; 
This  p'tticoat  shall  save  thy  dear  backside  : 
Nor  need  I  hlusJi ;  although  you  feel  it  wet, 
Derm»>t,  I  vow,  'tis  nothing  else  but  sweat. 

Dermot. 
At  an  old  stubborn  root  I  chanc'd  to  tug, 
When  the  dean  threw  me  this  tobacco-plug : 
A  longer  ha'p'orth  never  did  I  see  j 
This,  dearest  Sheelah,  thou  shalt  share  with  me. 

Sheelah. 

In  at  the  pantry-door  this  mom  I  slipt. 
And  from  the  shelf  a  charming  crust  I  whipt : 
Dennis  3  was  out,  and  I  got  hither  safe ; 
And  thou,  my  dear,  shalt  have  the  bigger  half. 

'  Sir  Arthur  Acheson 

*  Who  was  a  great  lover  of  Scotland. 

•  Sir  Arthur's  butler. 
VOL.  XI. 


Deriiot* 

When  you  saw  Tady  at  long -bullets  play. 

You  sate  and  lous'd  him  all  a  sun-shine  day. 

How  could  you,  Sheelah,  listen  to  his  tales,  - 

Or  crack  such  lice  as  his  betwixt  your  nails  ? 

Sreefjih. 
When  you  with  Onah  stood  behind  a  ditch^ 
I  peep'd,  and  saw  you  kiss  the  dirty  bitch. 
Dermot,  how  could  you  touch  these  nasty  shits  ? 
1  almo^  wish'd  this  spud  were  in  your  guts. 

t 

DSRMOf. 

If  Onah  once  I  kiss'd,  forbear  to  chide  ; 
Her  aunt  »s  my  gossip  by  my  father's  side :  . 
T)ut,  if  [  ever  touch  her  lips  again. 
May  I  be  doom'd  for  life  to  weed  in  rain ! 

Sheelah. 
Dermot,  I  swear,  though  Tady*8  locks  cduld  bold 
Ten  thousand  lice,  and  every  louse  was  gold  I 
Him  on  my  lap  you  never  more  shall  see ; 
Or  may  I  lose  my  weeding  knife — and  thee  ; 

Dexmot. 
Oh,  could  I  cam  for  thee,  my  lovely  lass, 
A  pair  of  brogues  <  to  bear  thee  dry  to  mass  ! 
But  see,  where  Norah  with  the  sowins  comes— 
Then  let  us  rise,  and  rest  our  weary  bums. 


OM   THE 

FIVE  LADIES  AT  SOT*S-HOLE  * 
WITH  THE  DOCTOR  «  AT  THEIR  HEAIX 

N.  B.  THE  LADIES  TREATED  THE  DOCTOR. 
SENT  AS  FROM  AM  OFFICER  IN  THE  ARMY.    1723. 

Fair  ladies,  number  five. 

Who,  in  your  merry  f^aks. 
With  little  Tom  contrive 

To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks; 
While  he  sits  by  a-grinning. 

To  see  you  safe  in  Sot's-holCj 
Set  up  with  greasy  linen. 

And  neither  mugs  nor  pots  whole : 
Alas  !  I  never  thought 

A  priest  would  please  your  palate; 
"Besides  I  '11  hold  a  groat, 

He  '11  put  you  in  a  ballad  ; 
Where  I  shall  see  your  faces 

On  pa]>er  daub'd  so  foul, 
They  '11  be  no  more  like  fl  races, 

Than  Venus  like  an  ow'. 
And  we  shall  take  you  rather 

To  be  a  midnight  pack 
Of  witches  met  together. 

With  Beelzebub  in  black. 
It  fills  my  heart  with  woe, 

To  think,  such  ladies  fine 
Shall  be  reduc'd  so  low 

To  treat  a  dull  divine. 

*  Shoes  with  flat  low  heels, 

1  An  alehouse  in  Dublin,  famous  for  beef-steaks. 

2  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan. 
Hh 
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Be  by  a  parson  cheated  ! 

Had  you  been  cuDoing  stagers. 
You  might  yourselves  be  treated 

By  captains  aud  by  majors. 
See  how  corruption  grows, 

While  mothers,  daughters,  aunts. 
Instead  of  powdered  beaux, 

From  pulpits  choose  gallants  t 
If  we,  who  wear  our  wigs 

With  fan-tail  and  witii  snake. 
Are  bubbled  thus  by  prigs^ 

Z — ds !  who  would  be  a  rake  ? 
Had  I  a  heart  to  fight, 

I  'd  knock  the  doctor  down  : 
Or  could  I  read  or  write. 

Egad  !  I  'd  wear  a  gown. 

Then  leave  him  to  his  birch  '  ; 

And  at  The  Rose  on  Sunday, 
The  parson  safe  at  church, 

1  'U  treat  you  with  burgundy. 


THE  FIVE  LADIES'  ANSWER 
TO  THE  BEAU 

WITH  THB  WIG  AND  WINGS  AT  HIS  HEAD. 

YotJ  little  scribbling  beau, 

What  demon  made  you  write  ? 
Because  to  write  you  know 

As  much  as  you  can  fight 
For  compliment  so  scurvy, 

I  wish  we  had  you  here ; 
We*d  turn  you  topsy-turvy 

Into  a  mug  of  beer. 
You  thought  to  make  a  farce  on 

The  man  and  place  we  chose  ; 
We  Ve  sure  a  single  parson' 

Is  worth  an  hundred  beaux. 
And  you  would  make  us  vassals. 

Good  Mr.  wig  and  win?;.*;, 
To  silver-clocks  and  tasgels : 

You  would,  you  thing  of  thinp  ! 

Because  around  your  cane 

A  ring  of  diamonds  is  set ; 
And  you,  in  some  by  lane, 

Have  gain'd  a  paltry  jirizette  ; 
Shall  we,  of  sense  refin'd, 

Your  trifling  nons<iise  bear. 
As  noisy  as  the  wind, 

As  empty  as  the  air  ? 
We  hate  your  empty  prattle ; 

And  vow  and  swear  'ti>.  true, 
Tlicre  's  more  in  one  child's  rattle 

Than  twenty  fops  like  you. 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


THE  BEAU'S  REPLY 


FIVE  LADIES*  ANSWT.R. 


Wnv,  how  now,  flapper  black ; 
I  smell  your  gown  and  cassoc, 

^  Dr.  Sheri<lan  was  a  school-master. 


As  strdng  upon  your  back. 

As  Tisdall  *  smells  of  a  sock. 
To  write  such  scurvy  stuflf ! 

Fine  ladies  never  do  *t  j 
I  know  you  well  enough. 

And  eke  your  cloven  foot. 
Fine  ladies,  when  they  write. 

Nor  scold,  Qor  keep  a  splutter  9 
Their  verses  gfive  delight. 

As  soft  aad  sweet  as  butter. 
But  Satan  never  saw 

Such  haggard  lines  as  these: 
They  stick  athwart  my  maw. 

As  bad  as  Sufiulk-cheese. 


THE  JOURNAI4 

OP   A    MODERN    LADT. 
IN  A  LBTTEE  TO  A  FBRSOM  OP  QUALnT,      172t. 

Sir, 

It  was  a  most  unfriendly  part 

In  you,  who  ought  to  know  my  heart. 

Are  well  acquainted  with  my  zeal 

For  all  the  female  commonweal — 

How  could  it  come  into  your  mind 

To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind. 

Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire. 

And  brand  me  for  a  woman-hater  ? 

On  me,  who  think  them  all  so  fair. 

They  rival  Venus  to  a  hair ; 

Their  virtues  never  ceasM  to  sing, 

Si  nee  first  I  leani'd  to  tune  a  string  ? 

Methiuks  1  hear  the  ladies  cry. 

Will  he  his  character  belie  ?  • 

Must  never  onr  misfortunes  end  ? 

And  have  wc  lost  our  only  friend  ? 

Ah,  lovely  nymphs,  icmove  your  fears. 

No  more  let  fnW  those  precious  tear». 

Sooner  sii.ill,  &c. 

[  Here  arc  several  verses  nmitted.^ 
The  hoimd  l>e  hunted  by  the  hare, 
Tlian  1  turn  rebel  to  the  fair. 

"1  was  yi'u  enpicr'd  me  tirst  to  write, 
Then  pave  the  suhj^  et  out  of  spite : 
The  journal  of  a  modern  dtime 
Is  by  my  promise  what  von  claim. 
My  word  is  ]iast,  1  must  submit ; 
And  yet,  perhaps,  you  may  be  bit. 
I  hut  traiijicrihei  fur  not  a  liuc 
C)f  all  the  satire  shall  be  mine. 
Compel  I'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhymes 
The  common  slanders  of  the  times. 
Of  modem  times,  the  guilt  is  yours. 
And  me  my  innocence  secures. 
rnwilling  Muse,  begin  thy  laj', 
Tiie  annals  of  a  female  day. 

By  nature  tumM  to  play  the  rake  well, 
.  (As  wc  shall  show  you  in  the  sequel) 
The  modem  dame  is  wak'd  by  noon 
(Some  authors  say,  not  quite  so  soon) 
Because,  though  sore  against  her  will. 
She  sate  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 

1  A  clergyman  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  h^ 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Stella. 
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^e  stretchy  gKjp^»  unglues  ber  eyei. 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise ; 
Of  head-acb  and  the  spleen  complains  ; 
And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains, 
Her  night-gown  and  ber  slippers  brought  her, 
Takes  a  large  dram  of  oitron-water. 
Then  to  her  glass  ;  and,  "  Betty,  pray 
Don*t  I  look  frightfully  to  day  ? 
But  was  it  not  confounded  hard  ? 
Well,  if  I  ever  touch  a  card  ! 
Four  mattadores,  and  lose  codiilef 
Depend  upon  %  I  never  wilL 
But  run  to  Tom,  and  bid  him  fix 
The  ladies  here  to-night  by  six.'* 
**  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  below  ;  " 
He  says,  "  His  business  is  to  know 
If  you  '11  redeem  the  silver  cup 
He  keeps  in  pawn  ?" — "  First,  show  him  up." 
**  Your  dressing-plate  he  '11  be  content 
To  take,  for  interest  cent,  per  cent. 
And  madam>  there  's  my  lady  Spade, 
Hath  sent  this  letter  by  her  maid." 
*•  Well,  I  remember  what  she  won^ 
And  hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dun  ? 
Here,  carry  down  those  ten  pistoles, 
My  husband  left  to  pay  for  coals: 
I  thank  my  stars,  they  all  are  light ; 
And  I  may  have  revenge  to-night " 
Now,  loitering  o'er  her  tea  and  cream, 
She  enten  on  her  usual  theme ; 
Her  last  night's  ill  success  repeats, 
Calls  lady  Spade  a  hundred  cheats  : 
**  She  slipt  spadiilo  in  her  breast. 
Then  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jest : 
There  *8  Mrs.  Cut  and  she  combine, 
And  to  each  other  give  the  sigm." 
Through  every  game  pursues  her  tale. 
Like  hunters  o'er  their  evening  ale. 
Now  to  another  scene  give  place  : 
Enter  the  folks  with  silks  and  lace  : 
Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  chat, 
Right  Indian  this,  right  Mechlin  that : 
'*  Observe  this  pattern  j  there  's  u  stuff; 
I  can  have  customers  enoujrli. 
Dear  madam,  you  are  sjrown  s^)  bnrd — 
This  lace  is  worth  twelve  pounds  a  yard  ; 
Madam,  if  there  be  trurli  in  man, 
I  never  sold  so  cheap  a  fan." 
This  business  of  importance  o'er, 
And  madam  almost  dress'd  by  four  ; 
The  footman,  in  his  usual  phra  e, 
Comes  up  with,  "  Madam,  tliimcr  stays," 
She  answers  in  her  usual  styU', 
•*  The  cook  must  keep  it  back  awhile  : 
I  never  can  have  time  to  dress 
No  woman  breathing  takes  up  less) ; 
I  *m  hurried  so  it  makes  me  sick  j 
I  wish  the  dinner  at  Old  Nick." 
At  table  now  she  acts  her  part. 
Has  all  the  dinner-cant  by  heart : 
•'  I  thought  we  were  to  diue  alone. 
My  dear  ;  for  sure,  if  I  had  known 
This  company  would  come  to  day—* 
But  really  'tis  my  spouse's  way  I 
He  's  so  unkind,  he  never  sends 
To  tell  when  he  invites  his  friends : 
I  wish  ye  may  but  have  enough  !" 
And  while  with  all  this  paltry  stuff 
She  sits  tormenting  every  guest, 
Kor  gives  her  tongue  one  moment's  rest, 


In  phrases  batter'd,  stale,  and  trite. 
Which  modem  ladies  call  polite  ; 
You  see  the  booby  husband  git 
In  admiration  at  her  wit. 

But  let  me  now  awhile  survey 
Our  madam  o'er  her  evening-tea  ; 
Surrounded  with  her  noisy  clans 
Of  prudes,  coquettes,  and  harridans ; 
When,  frighted  at  the  clamorous  crew. 
Away  the  god  of  SileiKe  flew. 
And  fair  Discretion  left  the  place. 
And  Modesty  with  blushing  face : 
Now  enters  overweening  Pride, 
And  Scandal  ever  gaping  wide  ; 
Hypocrisy  with  frown  severe. 
Scurrility  with  gibing  air ; 
Rude  laughter  seeming  like  to  burst, 
And  Malice  alM'ays  judging  worst; 
And  Vanity  with  pocket-glass. 
And  Impudence  with  front  of  brass; 
And  study 'd  Af^'ectation  came, 
F^ch  limb  and  feature  out  of  frame; 
While  Ignorance,  with  brain  of  lead. 
Flew  hovering  o'er  each  female  head. 

Why  should  1  ask  of  thee,  my  Muse, 
An  hundred  tongues,  as  poets  use. 
When,  to  give  every  dame  her  due. 
An  hundred  thousand  were  too  few  ? 
Or  how  shall  I,  alas,  relate 
The  sum  of  all  their  senseless  prate. 
Their  innucndos,  hints,  and  slanders. 
Their  meanings  lewd,  and  double  entendres  ? 
Now  comes  the  general  scandal-charge  ; 
What  some  invent,  the  rest  enlarge  ; 
And,  "  Madam,  if  it  be  a  lie. 
You  have  the  tale  as  cheap  as  I : 
I  must  conceal  my  author's  name; 
But  now  'tis  known  to  common  fame," 

Say,  foolish  females,  bold  and  blind. 
Say,  by  what  fatal  turn  of  mind. 
Are  you  on  vices  most  severe. 
Wherein  yourselves  have  greatest  share  ? 
Thus  every  fool  herself  deludes ; 
Tlu;  prudes  condemn  the  absent  prudes : 
Mop<a,  who  stinks  her  spouse  to  death. 
Accuses  Chloe's  tainted  breath  ; 
Iljicina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phyllis  for  perfumes; 
While  cr<x)ked  C>'nthia,  sneering,  sayg 
That  Florimel  wears  iron  stays  : 
Chloe,  of  every  coxcomb  jealous, 
Admires  how  girls  can  talk  with  fellows; 
And,  full  of  indignation,  frets. 
That  women  shoidd  be  such  coquettes  r 
Iris,  for  scandal  most  notorious. 
Cries,  **  Lord,  the  world  is  so  censorious  !'* 
And  Rufa,  with  her  combs  of  lead, 
VVHiispcrs  that  Sappho's  hair  is  red  : 
Aura,  whine  tonarue  you  hear  a  mile  hence, 
Talks  half  a  day  in  praise  of  silence : 
And  Sylvia,  full  of  inward  guilt. 
Calls  Amoret  an  arrant  jilt. 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise. 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies  : 
They  contradict,  affirm,  dispute. 
No  single  tongue  one  moment  mute ; 
All  mad  to  speak,  and  none  to  hearken. 
They  set  the  very  lap-dog  barking ; 
Their  chattering  makes  a  louder  din 
,  Than  ^h-wives  o*er  a  cup  of  gin : 
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Not  schr>ol-boys  at  a  barring-out 
Rais'd  evrr  such  incessant  rout  • 
The  iumblinp:  particles  of  matter 
In  chaos  made  not  such  a  clatter  j 
Far  less  the  rabl)le  roar  and  rail, 
When  drunk  wiUi  sour  elf'Ction-ale. 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongues  alone. 
But  speak  a  lanpiage  of  their  own  ; 
Can  read  a  nod,  a  shru^:  a  look. 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book ; 
Convey  a  lilwl  in  a  frown, 
And  wink  a  rfputation  down ; 
Or,  by  the  t/jssing  of  the?  fan, 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man. 

"But  see,  the  female  chib  disbands, 
Each  twenty  visits  on  her  hands. 
Now  all  alune  poor  madam  sits 
In  vapours  and  hysteric  fits? 
*'  And  was  no;:  Tom  this  morning  stnt  ? 
I  'd  lay  my  life  he  never  went : 
Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole." 
A  dreadful  interval  of  spleen  ! 
How  shall  we  pass  the  time  between  > 
"  Here,  Hetty,  let  me  take  iny  drops ; 
And  feel  my  pulse,  I  know  it  stops : 
This  head  of  mine,  lord,  how  it  swims  ' 
And  such  a  pain  in  all  my  limbs !" 
"  Dear  madam,  try  to  take  a  nap." — 
But  now  they  hear  a  footman's  rap : 
•*  Go,  run,  and  light  the  ladies  up  t 
It  must  be  one  before  we  sup." 

T\\e.  table,  cards,  and  counters,  set. 
And  all  the  gamester-ladies  met, 
Her  spleen  and  fits  recover'd  quite, 
Our  madam  can  sit  up  all  night : 
**  Whoever  comes,  I  'm  not  within."— 
Quadrille  's  the  word,  and  so  l)egin. 

How  can  the  Muse  her  aid  impart, 
UnskilI'd  m  all  tiie  terms  of  art  ? 
Or  in  hamionious  numbei-s  put 
The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut  ? 
The  superstitious  whims  relate, 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate  ? 
What  agony  of  soul  she  fe<'ls 
To  see  a  knave's  invertf^l  heels  ! 
She  draws  up  card  by  card,  to  find 
(lootl  fortune  p(?eping  from  b<'hiud  ; 
With  panting  heart,  and  earnest  eye^ 
In  hope  to  see  spadillo  rise  : 
In  vain,  alas !  her  hope  is  fed ; 
She  draws  an  ace,  and  sees  it  red  j 
In  ready  counters  never  pays, 
But  pawns  her  snuff-box,  rings,  and  keys  ; 
Kver  with  some  new  fancy  struck. 
Tries  twenty  charms  to  mend  her  luck. 
•'  This  morning,  when  the  parson  came, 
I  said  I  should  not  win  a  game. 
This  odious  chair,  how  came  1  stuck  in  \  I 
1  think  1  never  had  good  luck  in  >t. 
I  'm  so  uneasy  in  my  stays  j 
Your  fan  a  moment,  if  you  please. 
Stand  further,  girl,  or  get  you  gone; 
I  always  lose  when  you  look  on." 
"Ijord  !  madam,  you  have  lost  codiile  z 
I  never  saw  you  play  so  ill." 
"  Nay,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
Twas  you  that  threw  the  game  away : 


When  lady  Trioksey  play'd  t  fwf, 

You  took  it  with  a  mattadore ; 

I  saw  you  touch  your  wedding-ring 

Before  my  lady  call'd  a  king ; 

You  spoke  a  word  began  with  H, 

And  I  know  whom  you  meant  to  teach. 

Because  yon  held  the  king  of  hearts ; 

Fie,  madam,  leave  those  little  arts." 

"  That  'a  not  so  bad  as  one  that  nibt 

Her  chair,  to  call  the  king  of  cluba ; 

And  makes  her  partner  understand 

A  mattadore  is  in  her  hand." 

'*  Madam,  you  have  no  cause  to  flounce* 

I  swe4ir  1  saw  you  thrice  renounce." 

*'  And  truly,  madam,  1  know  when. 

Instead  of  five,  you  scor'd  me  tea. 

Spadillo  here  has  got  a  mark ; 

A  child  may  know  it  in  the  dark  : 

I  guest  the  hand  :  it  seldom  fails : 

I  wish  some  folks  would  pare  their  nails.'* 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  s<X>ld,  and  stonily 
It  passes  but  for  eommon  form  : 
But,  conscious  that  they  all  sneak  true. 
And  give  each  other  bat  their  due. 
It  never  interrupts  the  game, 
Or  makes  them  sensible  of  shame. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 
The  supp<!r  gobbled  up  in  haste ; 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run. 
As  if  they  had  but  just  l)egun. 
But  I  shall  not  again  repeat. 
How  oft  they  squabble,  snarl,  and  cbemt* 
At  last  they  hear  the  watchman  knock, 
**  A  frosty  morn — past  four  o'clock." 
The  ch-u,  men  are  not  to  be  found, 
**  Come,  let  us  play  the  other  round.* 

N«)w  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 
Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gooe  ; 
Rut,  firsi,  the  winner  must  invite 
The  company  to  morrow  night. 

Ui.lucky  madam,  left  in  tears 
( \\  ho  now  again  quadrille  forswears). 
With  empty  purse,  and  aching  head. 
Steals  to  her  sleeping  spouse  to  bed. 


A  DIALOGUE 


BBTWBBN 

MAD  MULUNIX  »  AND  TlMOTin'; 

1728. 

M.  I  OWN,  'tis  not  my  bread  and  butter  ; 
But  prythee,  Tim,  why  all  this  clutter  ? 
V\  hy  ever  in  these  raging  fits. 
Damning  to  hell  the  Jacobites  ? 
Wben,  if  you  search  the  kingdom  round. 
There  *s  hardly  twenty  to  be  found ; 
No,  not  among  the  priests  and/rjars*— 

T.  *TVixt  you  and  me,  Q —  d — n  the  lian! 

M.  The  Tories  are  gone  every  man  orer 
To  our  illustrious  house  of  Hanorer ; 
From  all  their  conduct  this  is  plain  ; 
And  then — 

T.  O— d—n  the  liars  again  I 

1  A  fictitious  name.    See  the  luiloiy  id  tfell 
poem  in  the  Intelligenotr^  No.  fiii.    N*. 
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Did  not  an  earl  but  Ifttely  vote, 

To  bring  in  (I  could  cut  bis  throat) 

Our  whole  accounts  of  public  debts  ? 

M.  Lord  !  how  this  frothy  coxcomb  fi-tts !  [a.^ide. 
T.  Did  not  an  able  statesman  bishop 

This  dangerous  horrid  motion  dish-up 

M  pup'mh  craft  ?  did  he  not  rail  on  *t  ? 

Show  fire  and  fiaggot  in  the  tail  on  *t  ? 

Proving  the  earl  a  fmuid  offender, 

And  m  a  plot  for  the  pretender ; 

Whose  fleet,  'tis  all  our  friends*  opinion, 

Was  th«*n  embarking  at  Avignon  ? 

[A  fejD  dull  lines  are  hete  purposely  omitted.^ 
M.  These  wrangling  jars  of  Whig  and  Tory 

Are  stale  and  worn  as  Troy-town  story  : 

The  wrong,  'lis  certain,  you  were  both  in, 

And  now  you  find  you  fought  for  nothing. 

Your  faction,  when  thoir  game  was  new, 

Might  want  such  noisy  fools  as  yon ; 

But  you,  when  all  the  show  is  past, 

Resolve  to  stand  it  out  the  last ; 

Like  Martin  Marrall  "^j  gaping  on, 

Kot  minding  when  the  song  is  done. 

"When  all  the  bees  are  gone  to  settle, 

Vou  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle. 

The  leaders  whom  you  listed  under 

Have  dropt  their  arms,  and  seize!  the  plunder 5 

Aud  when  the  war  is  past,  you  cuuie 

To  rattle  in  their  ears  your  drum  : 

And  as  that  hateful  hideous  Grecian 

Thcrsites  (he  was  ytmr  relation) 

Was  more  abhorred  and  scom'd  by  those 

With  whom  he  serv'd,  than  by  his  foes  j 

So  thou  art  grown  tlie  detestation 

Of  all  thy  party  through  the  nation : 

Thy  peevish  anid  perpetual  teasing 

With  plots,  and  Jacobites,  and  treason, 

Thy  busy,  never-meaning  face. 

Thy  screw'd-up  front,  thy  state-grimace, 

Thy  formal  nods,  important  sneei-s, 

Thy  whisperings  foisted  in  all  ears 

(Which  are,  whatever  you  may  think. 

But  nonsense  wrapt  up  in  a  stiuk). 

Have  made  thy  presence,  in  a  true  sense, 

To  thy  own  side  so  d — n'd  a  nuisance, 
That,  when  thty  have  you  in  their  eye. 
As  if  the  devil  drove,  they  fly. 

T.  My  good  friend  Mullinix,  forbear ; 

I  vow  to  G — ,  you  're  too  severe. 

If  it  could  ever  yet  be  known 

1  look  advice,  except  my  own. 

It  should  be  yours  :  but,  d — n  my  blood  ! 

I  must  pursue  the  public  good. 

The  faction  (is  it  not  uoti>rious  ?) 

Keck  at  the  memory  of  Glorious  3  .- 

^ris  true ;  nor  n<^  I  to  be  told, 

My  quondam  friends  arc  grown  so  cold. 

That  scarce  a  creature  can  be  found 

To  prance  with  me  the  statue  round. 

The  public  safety  I  foresee, 

Henceforth  depends  alone  on  me  ; 

And  while  this  vital  breath  I  blow. 

Or  from  above,  or  from  below, 

I  'II  sputter,  swagger,  curse,  and  rail. 

The  Tories'  terrour,  scourge,  and  flail. 

M.  Tim,  you  mistake  the  matter  quit©  : 
The  Tories  I  you  are  their  delight-, 

^  A  character  in  one  of  Dryden's  com«diff. 
3  King  William  IIL 


And  should  you  act  a  different  part. 
Be  grave  and  wise,  'twould  break  their  heart. 
Why,  Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 
]     And  often  see  a  puppet-show  : 
Observe,  the  audience  is  in  pain. 
While  Punch  is  hid  b«>hind  the  scene; 
But,  when  they  hear  his  rusty  voice. 
With  what  impatience  they  rejoice  J 
And  then  they  value  not  two  straws. 
How  Solomon  decides  the  cause. 
Which  the  true  mother,  which  pretender. 
Nor  listen  to  the  witch  of  Endor. 
Should  Faustus,  with  the  devil  behind  him;^ 
Enter  the  stage,  they  neY:er  mind  him  : 
If  Puncf),  to  stir  their  fancy,  sliows 
lo  at  the  door  his  monstrous  nose, 
Then  sudden  drag's  it  back  again  ; 
O  what  a  pleasure  mixt  with  pain  ! 
You  every  moment  think  an  age. 
Till  he  ap[)ears  upon  the  stage  : 
And  first  his  bum  you  see  him  clap 
Upon  tlie  queen  of  Shebas  lap : 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  drew  his  sword ; 
Punch  roaring  ran,  and  running  roar'd. 
Reviles  all  people  in  his  jargon, 
And  sells  the  king  of  Spain  a  bargain  ; 
St.  George  himself  he  plays  the  wag  on. 
And  mounts  astride  upon  the  dragon ; 
He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks. 
Yet  cannot  leave  his  roguish  tricks; 
In  every  action  thrusts  his  nose ; 
The  reason  why,  no  mortal  knows : 
In  doleful  scenes  that  break  our  heart, 
Punch  comes,  like  you,  and  lets  a  fart. 
There  's  not  a  puppet  made  of  wood. 
But  what  would  hang  him,  if  they  .could  ; 
While,  teasing  all,  by  all  he  's  teas'd. 
How  well  are  tlie  spectators  pleas'd ,' 
Who  in  the  motion  have  no  share, 
But  purely  come  to  hear  and  stare  ; 
Have  no  concern  for  Sabra's  sake. 
Which  gets  the  better,  saint  or  snake. 
Provided  Punch  (for  there  's  the  jest) 
Be  soundly  maul'd,  and  plague  the  rest 

Thus,  Tim,  philosophers  suppose. 
The  u.orld  cofiiisU  of  puppet  s/iuws  ; 
Where  i>etulaut  conceited  fellows 
Perform  the  part  of  Punchinelloes  : 
So  at  this  booth,  which  we  call  Dublin, 
Tim,  thou  'rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble  in; 
You  riggle,  fidge,  and  make  a  rout. 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out; 
Run  on  in  a  perpetual  round. 
To  tca^e,  perplex,  disturb,  confound ; 
Intrude  with  monkey-grin  and  clatter. 
To  interrupt  all  serious  matter  ; 
Are  grown  the  nuisance  of  your  dun. 
Who  hate  and  scorn  you  to  a  man : 
But  then  the  lookers-on,  the  Tories, 
You  still  divert  with  merry  stories  ; 
They  would  consent  that  all  the  crew 
Were  hang'd,  before  they  *d  part  with  you. 

But  tell  me,  Tim,  upon  the  spot. 
By  all  this  toil  what  hast  thou  got  ? 
If  Tories  must  have  all  the  sport, 
I  fear  yoy  *11  be  disgrac'd  at  courf. 

T.  Got  f  D— n  my  blood  !  I  frank  my  letter 
Walk  to  my  place  before  my  betters; 
And,  simple  as  I  now  stand  here, 
JExpect  in  tiiOQ  to  be  a  peer- 
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Got  f  D— n  me !  why  I  got  my  will ! 

Ne'er  hold  my  peace,  nor  ne*er  stand  still : 

I  fart  with  twenty  ladies  by  ; 

They  call  me  beast ;  and  what  care  I  ? 

I  bravely  call  the  Tories,  Jacks, 

And  sons  of  whore»-'4)ehind  their  backs. 

But,  could  you  bring  me  once  to  think. 

That,  when  I  strut,  and  store,  and  stink, 

Kevile  and  slander,  fume  and  storm. 

Betray,  make  oath,  impeach,  inform. 

With  such  a  constant  loyal  zeal 

To  senre  myself  and  commonweal. 

And  fret  the  Tories*  soul  to  death, 

I  did  but  lose  my  precious  breatli ; 

And,  when  I  damn  my  soul  to  plague  'em, 

Am,  as  you  may  tell  me,  but  their  may-game  j 

Consume  my  ritals  !  they  shall  know, 

I  am  not  to  be  treated  so  : 

I  'd  rather  hang  myself  by  half, 

Than  giro  those  rascaU  cause  to  laugh. 

But  how,  my  friend,  can  I  endnre. 
Once  so  renown'd,  to  live  obscure  ? 
No  little  boys  and  girls  to  cry, 
**  There  's  nimble  Tim  a-passing  by  ?" 
No  more  my  dear  delightful  way  tread 
Of  keeping  up  a  party  hatred  f 
Will  none  the  Tory  dogs  pursue. 
When  through  the  streets  1  cry  halloo  f 
Must  all  my  d — n  me's !  bloods  and  wounds  ! 
Pass  only  now  for  empty  sounds  } 
Shall  Tory  rascals  be  elected. 
Although  I  swear  them  disaffected  ? 
And,  when  1  roar,  "  A  plot,  a  plot !" 
Will  our  own  party  mind  me  not  ? 
So  qualify'd  to  swear  and  lie. 
Will  they  not  trust  me  for  a  spy  f 

Dear  MulUnix,  your  good  adxyce 
1  beg ;  you  see  the  case  is  nice : 
Oh  !  were  I  equal  in  renown, 
Like  thee  to  please  this  thankless  town  ? 
Or  blcss'd  witli  such  engaging  parts 
To  win  the  truant  school-boys'  hcails  ! 
Tliy  virtues  meet  their  just  reward. 
Attended  by  the  saUe  guard, 
Cliirm'd  by  thy  voice,  the  'prentice  drops 
The  snow-ball  (lostin'd  at  thy  cho^>s  : 
Thy  graceful  ^tc\i<y  and  culunel's  air, 
Allure  the  cinder-picking  fair. 

M.  No  more — in  mark  of  true  alTt'ction, 
I  take  thee  under  my  protection  : 
Your  parts  are  good,  'tis  not  dcny'd  : 
I  wish  they  had  be.n  well  ajjplyM. 
But  now  observe  my  council,  /  vii.J 
Adapt  your  hal)it  to  your  phiz  ; 
You  must  no  lon.^fcr  tlius  equip  ye. 
As  Horace  says,  opta!  ephipjua  ; 
(There  's  Latin  too,  that  you  may  see 
How  much  irnprov'd  by  Dr.  )» 

I  have  a  coat  at  home,  that  you  may  try  ; 
Tis  jn^t  like  this,  that  hangs  by  geometry. 
My  hat  lias  much  the  nicer  air ; 
Your  block  will  lit  it  to  a  hair. 
That  wig,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
Have  it  so  formal,  and  so  curPd  ; 
'Twill  be  so  oily  and  so  sleek. 
When  I  have  lain  in  it  a  week 
You  '11  find  it  well  prcpar'd  to  take 
Tl»e  figure  of  toupee  and  snake. 
Thus  dress'd  alike  from  top  to  toe, 
That  which  is  wliich  'tis  hard  to  know; 


When  6rst  in  public  we  appeiTf 

I  '11  lead  the  van,  you  keep  the  ren  S 

Be  careful,  as  you  walk  b^iind  ; 

Use  all  the  talents  of  your  mind; 

Be  studious  well  to  imitate 

My  pordy  motion,  mien,  and  gait ; 

Mark  my  address,  and  learn  my  ity\e 

When  to  look  scomini,  when  to  mile  > 

Nor  sputter  out  your  oaths  so  hst^ 

But  keep  your  swearing  to  the  last. 

Theu  at  our  leisure  we  '11  be  witty. 

And  in  the  streets  divert  the  city  ; 

Tlie  ladies  from  the  windows  gaping. 

The  children  all  our  motions  aptng. 

Your  conversation  to  refine, 

1  'II  take  you  to  some  friends  of  mine; 

Choice  spirits,  who  employ  their  parts 

To  mend  the  world  by  useful  arts  ; 

Some  cleansing  hollow  tubes,  to  spy 

Direct  the  zenith  of  the  sky  ; 

Some  have  the  city  in  their  care. 

From  noxious  steams  to  purge  the  air  } 

Some  teach  us  in  these  dangerous  day* 

How  to  walk  upright  in  our  ways  ; 

Some  whose  reforming  hands  engage 

To  lash  the  lewdness  of  the  age  j 

Some  for  the  public  service  go 

Perpetual  envoys  to  and  firo. 

Whose  able  heads  support  the  weight 

Of  twenty  ministers  of  state. 

\Vc  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonny-clabber: 

Nor  are  we  studious  to  inquire. 

Who  votes  for  manors,  who  for  hire : 

Our  care  is,  to  improve  the  mind 

With  what  concerns  all  human-kind; 

The  various  scenes  of  mortal  life  j 

Who  beats  her  husband,  who  his  wife; 

Or  how  the  bully  at  a  stroke 

Knockd  down  the  boy,  the  lantern  broke. 

One  tells  the  rise  of  cheese  and  oatmeal ; 

Another  when  he  got  a  hot  meal ; 

One  gives  advice  in  proverbs  old, 

Ini.tnjct-i  us  how  to  tamfe  a  scold ; 

One  khows  how  bravely  Audouin  dy'd. 

And  at  the  gallows  all  deny'd; 

How  by  the  altitanac  'tis  dear. 

That  henings  will  be  cheap  this  year. 

T.  Dear  Mullinix  I  now  lament 
My  precious  time  so  long  mis-spent. 
By  nature  meant  for  nobler  ends  : 
Oh,  introdnce  me  to  your  friends  ! 
For  whom  by  birth  \  was  design'd. 
Till  politics  debas'd  my  mind : 
I  give  myself  entire  to  you ; 
G— d— n  the  Whigs  and  Tories  too  i 


TIM »  AND  THE  FABLES. 

My  meaning  will  be  best  unravePd, 
When  I  premise  that  Tim  hat  trace fd* 
In  Lucas's  by  chance  there  lay 
The  fables  writ  by  Mr.  Gay. 

1  See  an  account  of  bim  in  the  InUlUfenoer 
No.  X, 
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iTim  set  the  volume  on  a  table. 

Read  over  here  and  there  a  foble ; 

And  found,  as  he  the  pages  twirl'd. 

The  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world  : 

(For  Tonson  had,  to  help  the  sale^ 

Prefixed  a  cut  to  every  tale.) 

The  monkey  was  completely  drest. 

The  beau  in  all  his  airs  exprest 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 

Han  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 

His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 

Distinguished  every  feature  in  't, 

The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  all, 

Just  as  they  look'd  in  the  original, 

"  By-—,"  says  Tim,  and  let  a  fart, 

"  This  graver  understood  his  art 

"Tis  a  true  copy,  I  Ml  say  that  for 't ; 

I  well  remember  when  I  sat  for 't. 

My  very  face,  as  first  I  knew  it; 

Just  in  this  dress  the  painter  drew  it" 

Tim,  with  his  likeness  deeply  smitten. 

Would  read  what  underneath  was  written. 

The  merry  tale,  with  moral  grave. 

He  now  began  to  storm  and  rave  ; 

**  The  cursed  villain  !  now  I  see 

This  was  a  libel  meant  at  me : 

These  scribblers  grow  so  bold  of  late 

Against  us  ministers  of  state  I 

Such  Jacobites  as  he  deserve — 

D— n  me !  I  say,  they  ought  to  starve." 


TOM  MULLINIX  AND  DICK. 

XoM  and  Dick  had  equal  fame. 
And  both  had  equal  knowledge  ; 

Tom  could  write  and  spell  his  name, 
But  Dick  had  seen  the  college. 

Dick  a  coxcomb,  Tom  was  mad. 

And  both  alike  diverting  ; 
Tom  was  held  the  merrier  lad, 

But  Dick  the  l>est  at  farting. 

Dick  would  cock  his  nose  in  scorn. 
But  Tom  was  kind  and  lovin'jf  j 

Tom  a  foot-bi)y  bred  and  born. 
But  Dick  was  from  an  oveu. 

Dick  could  neativ  dance  a  jig, 

But  Tom  was  bt'st.  at  borees  ; 
Tom  would  pray  for  eviiy  Whisj, 

And  Dick  cui^e  all  the  Tories. 

Dick  would  make  a  woeful  noise. 

And  scold  at  an  election  ! 
Tom  huzza'd  the  black g:uard  boys. 

And  held  them  in  subjection.  • 

Tom  could  move  with  lordly  grace, 

Dick  nimbly  skipt  the  gutter ; 
Tom  could  talk  with  solemn  face, 

But  Dick  could  better  sputter. 

Dick  was  come  to  high  renown 
Since  he  commenced  physician  ; 

Tom  was  held  by  all  the  town 
The  deeper  politician. 

Tom  had  the  genteeler  swing. 
His  hat  could  nicely  put  on  ; 


Dick  knew  better  how  to  swing 
Hb  cane  upon  a  button. 

Dick  for  repartee  was  fit, 

And  Tom  for  deep  discerning ; 

Dick  was  thought  the  brighter  wit. 
But  Tom  hsul  better  learning. 

Dick  with  zealous  no's  and  ay  V 
Could  roar  as  loud  as  Stentor,. 

In  the  house  'tis  all  he  says  ; 
But  Tom  is  eloquenter. 


DICK.    A  MAGGOT.. 

As  when,  from  rooting  in  a  bin. 

All  powder'd  o'er  from  tail  to  chin, 

A  lively  maggot  sallies  out. 

You  know  him  by  his  hazel  snout : 

So  when  the  grandson  of  his  grandsire 

Forth  issues  wriggling,  Dick  Drawcansir, 

With  powder'd  rump  and  back  and  side. 

You  cannot  blanch  his  tawny  hide  i 

For  'tis  beyond  the  power  of  meal 

The  gipsy  visage  to  conceal : 

For,  as  he  shakes  his  wainscot  chops, 

Down  every  mealy  atom  drops. 

And  leaves  the  tartar  phiz,  in  show 

Like  a  fresh  t — d  just  dropt  on  snow. 


CLAD  ALL  IN  BROWN. 
TO  DICK. 

IMITATED    FROM    COWLEY# 

Foulest  brute  that  stinks  below. 

Why  in  this  brown  dost  thou  appear? 

For,  wouldst  tliou  make  a  fouler  show. 
Thou  nujst  go  naked  all  the  year. 

Fresh  from  the  mud  a  wallowing  sow, 

Would  then  be  not  so  brown  as  thou, 

'Tis  not  the  coat  that  looks  so  don. 

His  hide  emits  a  foulness  out; 
Not  one  jot  better  looks  the  Sun 
j  Seen  from  behind  a  dirty  clout: 

S<i  t — ds  within  a  glats  enclose, 
The  glass  will  seem  as  brown  as  those. 

Thoti  now  one  heap  of  foulness  art. 

All  outward  and  within  is  foul, 
Gindensed  filth  in  every  part. 

Thy  botly  's  cloathed  like  thy  soul  ; 
Thy  soul,  which  through  thy  hide  of  buff 
Scarce  glimmers  like  a  dying  snufi'. 

Old  carted  bawds  such  garments  wear. 

When  pelted  all  with  dirt  they  shine  ; 
Such  their  exalted  bodies  are. 
As  shrivel'd  and  as  black  as  thine. 
If  thou  wert  in  a  cart,  I  fear 
Thou  wouldst  be  pelted  worse  than  they  're. 

Yet.  when  we  see  thee  thus  array'd. 

The  neighbours  think  it  is  but  just. 
That  thou  shouldst  take  an  honest  trade. 
And  weekly  carry  out  tlie  dust. 
Of  cleanly  houses  who  will  doubt. 
When  Dick,  cries  "  Dust  to  cany  out  ?" 
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SWIFTS  POEMs. 


DWK*S  VARIETY. 


Dull  nnifonnity  in  fools 

I  hate,  w]io  gape  and  sneer  by  rules, 

Yoo,  Mullinix,  and  slobbering  C , 

Who  eveiy  day  and  hour  the  same  are; 

That  vulgar  talent  1  desjiise 

Of  pissing  in  the  rabble's  eyes. 

And  when  I  listen  to  the  noise 

Of  ideots  roaiing  to  the  boys ; 

To  better  judgments  still  submitting, 

J  own  I  see  but  little  wit  in  : 

Such  pastimes,  when  our  taste  is  nice. 

Can  please  at  most  but  once  or  twice. 

But  then  consider  Dick,  you  '11  find 
His  genius  of  superior  kind  j 
He  never  nmddies  in  the  dirt, 
Kor  scowers  the  street  without  a  shirt  t 
Though  Dick,  I  dare  presume  to  say. 
Could  do  such  ffeats  as  well  as  they. 
Dick  I  could  venture  every  where, 
Let  the  bojrs  peit  him  if  they  dare  ; 
He  M  have  them  try'd  at  the  assizes 
Por  prU'sis  and  Jesuits  in  disguises; 
SwetfT  they  were  with  the  Swedes  at  Bender, 
And  listing  troops  for  the  pretender. 

But  Dick  cai.  fart,  and  dance,  and  frisk, 
No  other  monkey  half  so  brisk  ; 
Now  has  the  speaker  by  the  ears, 
Next  moment  in  tlie  house  of  pct-rs  ; 
Now  scolding  at  my  lady  Eustace, 
Or  thrashing  baby  in  her  new  stay?. 
Presto  I   be  gone;   \^ith  t'  other  hop 
He  *s  |X)w«lering  in  a  barber's  shop ; 
Now  at  the  anti  chamlw^r  thrusting 
His  nose  to  get  the  circle  just  in. 
And  d — US  his  bhxxl,  that  in  the  rear 
He  sees  one  single  Tory  there : 
Ihcn,  woe  be  to  my  lord  lieutenant. 
Again  he  'U  tell  him,  and  again  on't. 


AN  EPITAPH 


rP-XERAL  GORGES  '  AND  LADY  MKATH  ". 

Under  this  stone  lie  Dicky  and  Dolly. 
Doll  dying  first,  Dick  grow  nirlan<  holy ; 
For  Dick  without  Doll  Uiou-ht  livin,:;  ^  fully. 

Dick  lost  in  Doll  a  wife  tender  itnd  clear  : 
But  Dick  lost  by  Doll  twelve  hundred  a  yenr  ; 
A  loss  that  Dick  thought  no  mortal  could  l^ar. 

Dick  sigh'd  for  his  Doll,  and   his  mournful  arms 
crost ; 
Thought  much  of  his  Doll,  and  the  jomlure  he  lost : 
The  iirst  vex'd  him  much,  the  other  vex'd  most. 

Thus  loaded  with  grief,  Dick  sigh'd  and  he  cry'd* 
To  live  without  both  full  three  days  he  try'd  ; 
But  lik'd  neither  loss,  and  so  quietly  dy'd. 

Dick  left  a  pattern  few  will  copy  after : 
Then,  reader,  pray  shed  some  tears  of  salt-water  ; 
For  so  sad  a  tale  is  no  subject  of  laughter. 

»  Of  Kilbme,  in  the  county  of  Meath.     N. 

2  Dorothy  dowager  of  Edward  earl  of  Meath.  She 
was  married  to  the  general  in  1716;  and  died  April 
1 0, 1 7i& :  her  husband  survived  hurt  two  days.    iV. 


Meath  smiles  for  the  jcniifure,  thoaf^   gotten  so 

late; 
The  son  laughs,  that  got  the  hard-gotteo  estate  ; 
And  Cuffe  ^  grins,  for  getting  the  Alicant  plate. 
Here  quiet  they  lie,  in  hopes  to  rise  one  day. 
Both  solemnly  put  m  this  hole  on  a  Sunday, 
And  here  rest — sic  transit  gwria  munUi ! 


VERSES  ON  I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT. 

My  latest  tribute  here  I  send. 
With  tliis  let  your  collection  end. 
Til  us  I  consignyou  down  to  feme 
A  character  to  praise  or  blame : 
And,  if  the  whole  may  pass  for  tme,    . 
Contented  rest,  you  have  your  dne. 
Give  future  times  the  satisfaction. 
To  leave  one  handle  for  detraction. 


DR.  SWIFT'S  COMPLAINT 
ON  HIS  OWN  DEAFNESS. 

WITH   AN    ANSWER. 
DOCTOfi. 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone; 

ANSWEB. 

Except  the  first,  the  fault  's  your  own. 

DOCTOR. 

To  all  my  friends  a  burthen  grown : 

ANSWER. 

Because  to  few  you  will  be  shown. 

iVwe  them  good  wine,  and  meat  to  stuflf^ 

You  may  have  company  enough. 

DOCTOR. 

No  more  I  hear  my  church's  bell. 
Than  if  it  lang  out  for  my  knell. 

ANSWER. 

Then  write  and  read,  'twill  do  as  wellr 

DOCTOR. 

At  th\mder  now  no  more  1  start, 
Thau  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart. 

ANSWER. 

Tliiiik  tlien  of  thunder  when  youfeirt. 

DOC  roR, 
And.  what  's  incredible,  alack ! 
No  more  I  hear  a  woman's  clack* 

ANSWER. 

A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill. 
Sounds  si»mewlmt  like  a  throwster's  miff;. 
Itnt  Jouder  than  a  bell,  or  thunder  ; 
That  does,  I  own,  iucrease  my  wonder. 


BR,  SWIFT  TO  HIMSELF, 


SAINT  CECILIA'S  DAY. 

Grave  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
That  you,  who  know  music  no  more  than  an  ass. 
That  you,  who  so  lately  were  writing  of  Drapicrs, 
Should  lend  your  cathedral  to  pUyers  and  scrapers  } 
To  act  such  an  opera  once  in  a  year, 
So  offensive  to  every  true  protestant  car, 

3  John  Cuffe  of  Desart,  esq.  married  the  genenl'f 
eldest  daughter.    lf% 
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PADDY. 


PA&ODY.  ,  .  .  PAULUS. 


*7? 


With  trumpets,  and  fiddles,  and  organs,  and  singing, 
Will  sore  the  pretender  and  popery  bring  in. 
No  protestant  prelate,  his  loidship  or  grace. 
Durst  there  show  his  right  or  most  re\'erend  fisce  : 
How  would  it  pollute  their  crosiers  and  rochets 
I'o  listen  to  minims,  an<l  quavers,  and  crotchets  ! 
[7/*^  rest  is  xcanting.] 


PADDY'S  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  INTELUCiENCER  ». 

As  a  Ihom-bush,  or  paken-bough, 
Stuck  in  an  Irish  cabin's  brow, 
Above  the  door,  at  country-fair. 
Betokens  entertainment  there  ; 
So  bays  on  poets'  brows  have  been 
Set,  for  a  sign  of  wit  within. 
And,  as  111  neighbours  in  the  night 
Pull  down  an  ale-house  bush  for  spite: 
The  laurel  so,  by  poets  worn. 
Is  by  the  teeth  of  Envy  torn  ; 
Envy,  a  canker-worm,  which  tears 
Those  sacred  leaves  that  lightning  spares. 

And  now  t'  exemplify  this  moral ; 
Tom  having  eam'd  a  twig  of  laurel 
(Which,  measur'd  on  his  head,  was  found 
Not  long  enough  to  reach  half  round. 
But,  like  a  girl's  cockade,  was  ty'd, 
A  trophy,  on  his  temple-side) ; 
Paddy  repin'd  to  see  him  wear 
This  badge  of  honour  in  his  hair; 
And,  thinking  this  cockade  of  wit 
Would  his  own  temples  better  fit, 
Formiuij  his  Muse  by  Smedley's  -  model, 
Lets  drive  at  lom's  devoted  noddle, 
Pelts  him  by  turns  with  verse  and  prose. 
Hums  like  an  hornet  at  his  nose, 
At  length  presumes  to  vent  his  satire  on 
The  dean,  Tom's  lionour-d  friend  and  patron. 
The  eagle  in  the  tale,  ye  know, 
Teas'd  by  a  buzzing  wasp  below. 
Took  wmg  to  Jove,  and  hop'd  to  rest 
Securely  in  the  thundei-er's  breast : 
In  vain ;  ev'n  there,  to  spoil  his  nod, 
The  spiteful  insect  stung  tlie  god. 


PARODY 


ON    A 


CHARACTER  OF  DEAN  SMEDIJiY  3, 

WRITTEN    IS    LATIN    BY    HIMSELF. 

The  very  reverend  dean  Smedlcy, 
Of  dullness f  pride,  conceit,  a  medley, 

*  Dr.  Sheridan  was  publisher  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, a  weekly  paper,  written  principally  by  him- 
self; but  Dr.  Swift  occasionally  supplied  him  with 
a  letter.  Dr.  Delany,  piqued  at  the  approbation  those 
papers  received,  attacked  them  violently  both  in 
conversation  and  print;  but  imfurtunately  stumbled 
on  rsome  of  the  numbers  which  the  dean  had  written, 
and  all  tlie  world  admired;  which  gave  rise  to  these 
verses.  N. 

2  Dean  of  Ferns.     See  next  poem.     N, 

^  The  original  is  in  the  Supplement  to  Swift.    N. 


Was  equafly  allow'd  to  shine, 

As  poetf  sclujlar,  and  dimne ; 

With  godliness  could  well  dispense  ; 

Would  be  a  rake,  but  wanted  sense  j 

Would  strictly  aft»r  truth  inquire. 

Because  he  dreaded  to  come  nigh  her« 

For  liberty  no  champion  bolder. 

He  hated  bailiffs  at  bis  sboiilder. 

To  half  the  world  a  standing  jest; 

A  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest : 

From  many  (and  we  may  believe  him) 

Had  the  best  wishes  they  could  give  him. 

I'o  all  mankind  a  constant  friendy 

Provided  they  had  cash  to  lend. 

One  thing  he  did  before  he  went  hence. 

He  left  us  a  laconic  sentence. 

By  cutting  of  his  phrase,  and  trimming. 

To  prove  that  bishops  were  old  women. 

Poor  En\7  durst  not  show  her  phiz. 

She  was  so  terrified  at  his. 

He  waded,  without  any  shame. 

Through  thick  and  thin  to  get  a  name, 

Trie<l  every  sharping  trick  for  bread, 

And  after  all  he  seldom  sped. 

When  fortune  favoured,  he  was  nice  ; 

He  never  once  would  cog  the  dice : 

But,  if  she  tiim'd  against  his  play. 

He  knew  to  stop  «  quatre  troise. 

Now  sound  in  mind,  and  sound  in  corpus, 

( Says  he)  though  swell'd  like  any  porprnttf 

He  heys  from  hence  at  forty-four 

(But  bj  his  leave  he  sinks  a  score) 

To  th«i  East- Indies,  there  to  cheat. 

Till  he  can  purch  isc  an  estate ; 

Where,  after  he  has  fili'd  his  chest. 

He  Ml  uiuunt  his  tub,  and  preach  his  best 

And  plainly  prove,  by  dint  of  text. 

This  wurld  is  his,  and  theirs  the  next. 

Lest  that  the  reader  should  not  know 

The  bank  where  last  he  set  his  toe, 

'Twas  Greenwich.     There  he  took  a  ship. 

And  gave  his  creditors  the  slip. 

But  lest  chronology  should  vdry. 

Upon  the  Ides  of  February ; 

In  seventeen  hundred  t  ight  and  twenty. 

To  Fort  St,  George,  a  pedlar  went  he. 

Ye  Fates,  when  all  he  gets  is  spent, 

Rbturn  him  beggar  as  U£  went  1 


PAULUS. 

BY     MR.     LINDSAY  '. 
DUBLIN,  SEPT.  7,    1723. 

"A  SLATE  to  crowds,  scorch'd  with  the  summer't 

heats, 
In  courts  the  wretched  lawyer  toils  and  sweats  ; 
While  smiling  Nature  in  her  best  attire. 
Regales  each  sense,  and  vernal  joys  inspire. 
Can  he  who  knows  that  real  good  should  please. 
Barter  for  gold  his  liberty  and  ease  ?"— 
Thus  Paulus  preached: — When,  entering  at  the  door. 
Upon  his  board  the  client  pours  the  ore  : 
H  e  grasps  the  shining  gift,  pores  o*er  the  cause, 
Forgets  the  Sun,  and  doseth  on  the  laws. 

1  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  polite  Mid  elegant  scholar,  at 
that  time  an  elegant  pleader  in  Dublin,  afterwards 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  comiuon-plea8.iV* 
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THE  AlfSWEIL 


BY  DK.   SWIFT. 


Lindsay  mistakes  the  matter  quite. 
And  honest  Paulus  judges  right. 
Then,  why  these  quarrels  to  the  Sun, 
Without  whose  aid  you  're  all  undone  ) 
Did  Paulus  e'er  complain  of  sweat  ? 
Did  Paulus  e'er  the  Sun  forget ; 
The  influence  of  whose  golden  beams 
Soon  licks  up  all  unsavoury  steams  ? 
The  Sun,  you  say,  his  foce  hath  kiss'd  : 
It  has  j  but  then  it  greas'd  his  fist 
True  lawyers,  for  the  wisest  ends. 
Hate  always  been  Apollo's  friends.  ' 
Not  for  his  superficial  powers 
Of  ripening  fruits,  and  gilding  flowers  j 
Kot  for  inspiring  poets'  brains 
With  pennyless  and  starveling  strains  ^ 
Not  for  his  boasted  healing  art ; 
Not  for  his  skill  to  shoot  the  dart ; 
Nor  yet  because  he  sweetly  fiddles  j 
Nor  for  his  prophecies  in  riddles: 
But  for  a  more  substantial  cause** 
Apollo's  patron  of  the  laws^ 
Whom  Paulus  ever  must  adore. 
As  parent  of  the  golden  ore. 
By  Phoebus,  an  incestuous  birth, 
Begot  upon  his  grand-dame  Earth  ^ 
By  Phoebus  first  produc'd  to  light ; 
By  Vulcan  form'd  so  round  and  bright: 
Then  offer'd  at  the  shrine  of  justioe. 
By  clients  to  her  priests  and  trustees. 
Nor,  when  we  see  Astrsea  stand 
With  even  balance  in  her  hand. 
Must  we  suppose  she  hath  in  view. 
How  to  give  every  man  his  due ; 
Her  scales  you  see  her  only  hold. 
To  weigh  her  priests,  the  lawyers  goldi 

Now,  should  1  own  your  case  was  grievous. 
Poor  sweaty  Paulus,  who  'd  believe  us  ? 
Tis  very  true,  and  none  denies. 
At  least  that  such  complaints  are  wise  : 
Tis  wise  no  doubt,  as  clients  fat  you  more. 
To  cry,  like  statesmen.  Jluaritapalimur .' 
But,  since  the  truth  must  needs  be  stretclied. 
To  prove  that  lawyers  are  so  wretched  ; 
This  paradox  I  Ml  nnderlake, 
For  Paulus'  and  for  Lindsay's  sake ; 
By  topics,  which  though  I  abomine  'em, 
May  serve  as  arguments  ad  hominem  : 
Yet  I  disdan  to  offer  those 
Made  use  of  by  detracthig  foes. 

I  own,  the  curses  of  mankind 
Sit  light  upon  a  lawj'crs  mind  : 
The  clamours  of  ten  thousand  tongues 
Break  not  his  rest,  nor  hurt  his  lungs, 
1  own  his  conscience  always  free 
(Provided  he  has  got  his  fee) ; 
Secure  of  constant  peace  within, 
He  knows  no  guilt,  who  knows  no  sin. 

Yet  well  they  merit  to  be  pitied. 
By  clients  always  over-witted. 
And  tliough  the  gospel  seems  to  say 
What  heavy  burthens  lawyers  lay 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  their  neighbour. 
Nor  lend  a  finger  to  the  labour. 
Always  for  saving  their  now  bacon ; 
No  doubt,  the  text  is  here  mistaken : 


The  copy  *t  felse,  and  Bfiose  k  ntck'^ 
To  prove  it,  I  appeal  to  &ct ; 
And  thus  by  demoDStFatioii  shour 
What  burthens  lawyers  undeifo^ 
With  early  clients  at  his  door. 
Though  he  was  drunk  the  night  before^ 
And  crop-sick  with  unclubb'4>for  wine. 
The  wretch  must  be  at  cooit  by  nme : 
Half  sunk  beneath  his  briefe  and  biijr» 
As  ridden  by  a  midnight  hag : 
Then  from  the  bar,  harangues  the  bendi. 
In  English  vile,  and  viler  Frencb- 
And  Latin,  tilest  of  the  three ; 
And  all  for  poor  ten  moidores  fee ! 
Of  paper  how  is  he  profuse. 
With  periods  long,  in  terms  abstruse ! 
Wliat  pains  he  takes  to  be  prolix, 
A  thousand  lines  to  stand  for  six ! 
Of  common  sense  without  a  word  in  ! 
And  is  not  this  a  grievous  burden  ? 
The  lawyer  is  a  common  drudge. 
To  fight  our  cause  before  the  judge  : 
And,  what  is  yet  a  greater  curse. 
Condemned  to  bear  his  client's  purse  ^ 
While  he,  at  ease,  secure  and  Oght, 
Walks  boldly  home  at  dead  of  night; 
When  term  is  ended,  leaves  the  town^ 
Trots  to  his  country-mansion  down^ 
And,  disencumber'd  of  his  load. 
No  danger  dreads  upon  the  road  9 
Despiseth  rapparees,  and  rides 
Safe  through  the  Newry  mountains'  sides* 

Lindsay,  'tis  you  have  set  me  00, 
To  state  this  question  pro  and  con^ 
My  satire  may  offend,  'tis  true  j 
However,  it  concerns  not  you. 
1  own,  there  may,  in  every  clan. 
Perhaps,  be  found  one  honest  man  ; 
Yet  link  them  close,  in  this  they  jump. 
To  be  but  rascals  in  the  lump. 
Imagine  Lindsay  at  the  bar. 
He's  much  the  same  his  brethren  are  ; 
Well  taught  by  practice  to  imbibe 
I'he  fundamentals  of  his  tribe : 
And,  in  his  client's  just  defence, 
Must  deviate  oft  from  common  sense  ; 
And  make  his  ignorance  discerned. 
To  get  the  name  of  council  learned 
(As  lucus  comes  «  non  lucendo) 
And  wisely  do  as  other  men  do : 
But  shift  him  to  a  better  scene. 
Among  his  crew  of  rogues  in  grain; 
Surrounded  with  companions  fit, 
To  taste  his  humour,  sense,  and  wit; 
You  'd  swear  he  never  took  a  fee. 
Nor  knew  in  law  his  A,  B,  C. 

'Tis  hard,  where  dullness  over-rules. 
To  keep  good  sense  in  crowds  of  fools. 
And  we  admire  the  man  who  saves 
His  honesty  in  crowds  of  knaves; 
Nor  yields  up  virtue,  at  discretion. 
To  villains  of  his  own  profession. 
Lindsay,  you  know  what  pains  you  takit 
In  both,  yet  hardly  save  your  stedie  j 
And  will  you  venture  both  anew. 
To  sit  among  that  venal  crew, 
Tliat  pack  of  mimic  legislators, 
Abandon'd,  stupid,  slavish  praters  I 
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for,  as  the  rabble  ^ub  and  riile 
The  fool  who  scrambles  for  a  trifle ; 
Who  for  his  pains  is  cuff 'd  and  kick'd. 
Drawn  through  the  dirt,  his  pockets  picked ; 
You  must  expect  the  like  disgrace. 
Scrambling  with  rogues  to  get  a  place  ; 
Must  lose  the  honour  you  have  gain'd. 
Your  numerous  virtues  foully  stainM ; 
Bisclaun  for  ever  all  pretence 
To  common  honesty  and  sense ; 
And  join  in  friendship  with  a  strict  tie, 
To  M— 1,  C— y,  and  Dick  Tighe  K 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

AN  EMINENT  LAWYER  « 

AND 

DR.  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.  S.  P.  D* 

IN   ALLUSION  TO   HORACE,   BOOK    II.  SAT.    I.' 

Sunt  quibus  in  satira,  &c. 

DR.    9W1PT. 

Since  there  arc  persons  who  complain 
TTiere  *s  too  ranch  satire  in  my  vein  j 
That  I  am  often  found  exceeding 
The  rules  of  raillery  and  breeding ; 
With  too  much  freedom  treat  my  betters. 
Not  sparing  even  men  of  letters : 
You»  who  are  skill'd  in  lawyers*  lore. 
What  *s  your  advice  ?  Shall  I  give  o*er  ? 
Nor  ever  fools  or  knaves  expose 
Either  in  verse  or  humorous  prose  j 
And,  to  avoid  all  future  ill, 
In  my  scrutoire  lock  up  my  quill  ? 

LAWYER. 

Since  yon  are  ple.isM  to  condescend 
To  ask  the  judgmont  of  a  friend, 
Your  case  consider'd,  I  nii!st  think 
Von  should  withdraw  from  -^^w  and  ink, 
Forbear  your  poetry  and  joke^, 
And  live  like  other  (Miristian  folks ; 
Or,  if  the  Muses  mnst  inspire 
Your  fancy  with  their  pleasing  fire. 
Take  subjects  safer  for  your  wit  . 
Than  those  on  which  you  lately  writ. 
Commend  the  times,  your  thuughts  correct. 
And  follow  the  prevailing  sect ; 
Assert,  that  Hyde  ^,  in  writing  storj', 
Shows  all  the  malice  of  a  Tory  ; 
While  Burnet  ^,  in  his  deathlt  ss  page, 
Discovers  freedom  without  rage. 
To  Woolston  ^  recommend  our  youth. 
For  learning,  probity,  and  truth  ; 

*  This  gentleman,  who  was  a  privy  coimsellor, 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  Dean,  who 
has  taken  several  opportunities  of  censuring  him.  N. 

2  Mr.  Lindsay.      See  p.  473. 

3  Edward  Hyde,  the  6rst  earl  of  Clarendon,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.     N. 

*  The  celebrated  bishop  of  Salisbury.     N, 

*  A  degraded  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  wrote  against  the  miracles  of  Christ,    iV, 


That  noble  genitis,  who  unbinds 
The  chain  whkh  fetter  firee-bom  mindi  ; 
Redeems  us  from  the  slavish  fears. 
Which  lasted  near  two  thousand  yean  ; 
He  can  alone  the  priesthood  humble. 
Make  gilded  spires  and  altars  tumble. 


Must  I  commend  against  my  conscieaos 
Such  stupid  blasphemy  and  nonsense  ? 
To  such  a  subject  tune  my  lyre. 
And  sing  like  one  of  MiltoD*s  choir^ 
Where  devils  to  a  vale  retreat. 
And  call  the  laws  of  wisdom  feLte, 
Lament  upon  their  hapless  fall. 
That  force  free  virtue  should  enthrall  } 
Or  shall  the  charms  of  wealth  and  power 
Make  me  pollute  the  Muses'  bower  } 


As  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo, 
Hear  from  my  desk  the  words  that  follow  % 
**  Some,  by  philosophers  misled. 
Must  honour  you  alive  and  dead ; 
And  such  as  know  what  Greece  hath  wriCy 
Must  taste  your  irony  and  wit ; 
Whilst  most  that  are,  or  Would  be  great. 
Must  dread  your  pen,  your  person  hate  $ 
And  you  on  Drapier's  ^  hill  must  lie. 
And  there  without  a  mitre  die." 


OS  BURNIKG  A  DULL  P0E3L 

1729. 

A  V  ass's  hoof  alone  can  hold 

That  poisonous  juice  which  kills  by  cold« 

Mrthouglit,  when  I  this  poem  read. 

No  vessel  but  an  ass's  head 

Such  frigid  fustian  could  contain ; 

I  mean,  the  head  without  the  braiiu 

The  cold  conceits,  the  chilling  thoughts, 

W'ent  down  like  stupifying  draughts  : 

I  found  my  head  began  to  swim, 

A  numbness  crept  through  every  limb. 

In  haste,  with  imprecations  dire, 

I  tlirew  the  volume  in  the  fire  : 

Wlicn,  (who  ccmid  think  ?)  though  cold  as  ice^ 

It  burnt  to  ashes  in  a  trice. 

How  could  I  more  enhance  its  fame  } 
Though  boni  in  snow,  it  died  in  flame. 


AN  EPISTLE 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  LORD  CARTERET* 

SV  DR.  DEL  ANY.       1729. 

Credis  ob  hoc,  mc,  Pastor,  opes  fortasse  rogare. 
Propter  quod,  vulgus,  crassaquc  turba  rogat. 

Mart.  Epig.  lib.  in 

Thou  wise  and  learned  ruler  of  our  isle. 
Whose  guardian  care  can  all  her  griefs  beguile; 

6  In  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  Dr.  Swift,  in 
the  year  1729,  had  some  thoughts  of  building;  as 
appears  by  several  of  the  following  poems.    F, 
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When  next  yonr  generom  soul  •hftll  condescend 
T  instruct  or  entertain  your  humble  friend ; 
Whether,  retiring  from  your  weighty  charge. 
On  some  high  theme  you  learnedly  enlarge ; 
Of  all  the  ways  of  wisdom  reason  well, 
How  Richelieu  rose,  and  how  Scjanus  fell : 
Or,  when  your  brow  less  thoughtfully  unbends. 
Circled  with  Swift  and  some  delighted  fnends ; 
When,  minng  mirth  and  wisdom  with  your  wine, 
like  that  your  wit  shall  flow,  your  genius  shine, 
Nor  with  less  praise  the  conversation  guide, 
Than  in  the  public  councils  you  decide : 
Or  when  the  dean,  long  privileged  to  rail. 
Asserts  his  friend  with  more  impetuous  zeal ; 
You  hear  (whilst  1  sit  by  abash'd  and  mute), 
With  soft  concessions  shortening  the  dispute ; 
Then  close  with  kind  inquiries  of  my  state, 
"  How  are  your  tithes,  and  have  they  rose  of  late  ? 
Why,  Christ-Church  is  a  pretty  situation. 
There  are  not  many  belter  in  the  nation  ! 
This,  with  your  other  things,  must  yield  you  clear 
Some  six — at  least  five  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Suppose,  at  sucli  a  time,  I  took  tlie  freedom 
To  speak  these  truths  as  plainly  as  you  read  'em 
(You  shall  rejoin,  my  \oc6,  when  I  've  replied. 
And,  if  you  please,  my  lady  shall  decidv) : 

"  My  lord,  I  *m  satisfied  you  meant  me  well ; 
And  that  I'm  thaukful,  all  the  world  can  tell : 
But  you  'II  forgive  me,  if  I  own  th'  event 
Is  slK)rt,  is  very  short,  of  your  intent  j 
At  least,  I  feel  some  ills  unfelt  before, 
My  income  less,  and  my  expenses  more.'* 

"  How,  doctor !  double  vicar !  double  rector  ! 
A  dignitary  !  with  a  city  lecture  ! 
What  glebes — what  dues—what  tithes— what  fines 

— what  rent ! 
Why,  doctor !— will  you  never  be  content  ?" 

"  Would  my  good  lord  but  cast  up  the  account. 
And  see  to  what  my  revenues  amount. 
My  titles  ample !  but  my  gain  so  small, 
That  one  good  vicarage  is  worth  tiicm  all : 
And  very  wretched  sure  is  he,  that  *s  double 
In  nothing  but  his  titles  and  his  trouble. 
Add  to  this  crying  grievance,  if  you  please, 
My  horses  founder'd  on  Fcrmanah  ways ; 
Ways  of  well-polish'd  and  well-pointed  stone. 
Where  every  step  endangers  every  bone ; 
And  more  to  raise  your  pity  and  your  wonder. 
Two  churches — twelve  Hii>emian  miles  asunder  ! 
With  complicatctl  cures,  I  labour  hard  in. 
Besides  whole  summers  absent  from  my  garden  ! — 
But  that  the  world  would  think  I  play'd  the  fool, 
1  *d  change  with  Charley  (^rattan  for  his  school  '— • 
What  fine  cascades,  what  vistos,  might  I  make 
Fixt  in  the  centre  of  th'  lemiau  lake  ! 
There  might  I  sail  delighted,  smooth  and  safe. 
Beneath  the  conduct  of  my  good  sir  Ralph  '^ : 
There  *$  not  a  better  steerer  in  the  realm ; 
I  hope,  my  lord,  you  'II  call  him  to  the  htlm."*' — 

"  Doctor— a  glorious  scheme  to  ease  your  grief ! 
When  cures  are  cross,  a  school  's  a  sure  relief. 
You  cannot  fail  of  being  happy  there. 
The  lake  will  be  the  Lethe  of  your  care  : 
The  scheme  is  for  your  honour  and  your  ease  j 
And,  doctor,  I  Ml  promote  it  when  you  please. 

1  A  free-school  at  Inniskillen,  founded  by  Eras- 
mus Smith,  esq.     N* 

s  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  w]u>  ted  a  liUa  is  the  lake  of 
&in. 


Mean-while,  allotting  things  below  yoar  meriC; 

Yet,  doctor,  you  've  a  phOueophic  spirit; 

Your  wants  are  few,  and,  like  yonr  income,  small. 

And  you  've  enough  to  gratify  them  all : 

You  've  trees,  and  fimits,  and  roots,  enough  hi  store: 

And  what  would  a  phikwopher  have  more  ? 

You  cannot  wish  for  coaches,  kitchens,  i 

"  My  lord,  1  *ve  not  enough  to  buy  me  I 
Or  pray,  suppose  my  wants  were  all  supplied^ 
Are  there  no  wants  1  should  regard  beside  > 
Whose  breast  is  so  unmanned,  as  not  to  gri^re. 
Compassed  with  miseries  he  can't  relieve  ? 
Who  can  be  happy — ^who  should  wish  to  live. 
And  want  the  godlike  happiness  to  give  ? 
(That  1  'm  a  judge  of  this,  you  must  allow : 
1  had  it  one*, — and  ,1  'm  debarr'd  it  now). 
Ask  your  own  heart,  my  lord,  if  this  be  true. 
Then  how  unblest  am  1  !  how  blest  arc  you  !" 

"  Tis  true— but,  doctor,  let  us  wave  all  that— 
Say,  if  you  bad  your  wish,  what  you  'd  be  at.** 

**  pAcuse  me,  good  my  lord — I  won't  be  sounded. 
Nor  shall  your  favour  by  my  wants  be  bounded. 
My  lord,  1  challenge  nothing  as  my  due. 
Nor  is  it  fit  I  should  prescribe  to  you. 
Yet  this  might  Symmachus  himself  avow 
(Whose  rijjid  rules  are  antiquated  now)^ 
My  lord,  1  'd  wish  to  pay  the  debts  I  owe — 
I  'd  wish  besides — to  buiU,  and  to  bestow,** 


AN  EPISTLE  UPON  AN  EPISTLE 

FHOM 

A  CERTAIN  DOCTOR 

TO 

A  CERTAIN  GRE/VT  LORD. 

BEING    A    CURISTMAS;BOX    FOE    DR.    DEIAICY* 

As  Jove  will  not  attend  on  less. 
When  things  of  more  importance  press; 
You  can't,  grave  sir,  believe  it  hard, 
lliat  you,  a  low  Hibernian  bard. 
Should  cool  your  heels  awhile,  and  wait 
Tnanswer'd  at  yoxir  pat  on^s  gate: 
And  would  my  lord  vouchsafe  to  grant 
This  one,  poor,  humble  boon  1  want, 
Free  leave  to  play  his  secretary, 
As  Falstatt'  actetl  old  king  Harry  ; 
I  'd  tell  of  yours  in  rhyme  and  print: 
Folks  shrug,  and  cry  V  here  '«  nothing  in  \ 
Ami,  after  several  readings  over, 
It  shines  most  in  the  marble  cover. 

How  could  so  fine  a  taste  dispense, 
W^ith  mean  degrees  of  wit  and  sense  ? 
Nor  will  my  lord  so  far  beguile 
The  tciic  and  learned  of  our  isle  ; 
To  make  it  pass  upon  the  nation. 
By  dint  of  his  sole  approbation. 
The  task  is  arduous,  patrons  find. 
To  warp  the  sense  of  all  mankind ; 
Who  think  your  Muse  must  first  aspire. 
Ere  he  advance  the  doctor  higher. 

You  've  cause  to  say  he  meant  you  well: 
That  you  are  thankful,  who  can  tell  f 
For  still  you  're  short  (which  grieves  your  spirit) 
Of  his  intent  i  you  mean^  yoor  merit. 
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Ah  \  qnanlo  rectitti,  tu  adepte, 
^ui  nil  molirit  lam  ineple  f 
Smedley  *,  tb*u  Jonathau  of  Cloghcr, 
*•  When  thou  thy  humble  lay  dost  oflfer 
To  Grafton's  grace,  with  grateful  heart, 
Thy  thanks  and  verse  devoid  of  art : 
Content  with  what  his  bounty  gjive, 
>fo  larger  income  dost  thou  crave.** 

But  you  must  have  cascades,  and  all 
feme's  lake  for  your  canal, 
Your  vistos,  bargps,  and  (a  pox  on 
All  pride  !)  our  speaker  for  your  coxon : 
It  *s  pity  that  he  can't  be^stow  you 
Twelve  commoners  in  caps  to  row  you. 
Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  days  of  yore. 
Held  monarchs  labouring  at  the  oar ; 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  so  swell'd  the  Dee, 
Kn  ra^'d,  as  Em  would  do  at  thee. 

How  different  is  this  from  Smedley  I 
(His  name  is  up,  he  may  in  bed  lie) 
•*  Who  only  asks  some  pretty  care. 
In  wholesome  soil  and  ether  pure ; 
The  garden  storM  with  artless  flowers, 
In  either  angle  shady  bowers : 
No  gay  parterre  with  costly  green 
Must  in  the  ambient  hedge  be  seen ; 
But  Nature  freely  takes  her  course,' 
Nor  fears  from  him  ungrateful  force : 
No  sheers  to  check  her  sprouting  vigour, 
Or  shape  the  ye-xs  to  antic  figure.'* 

But  you,  forsooth,  your  all  must  squander 
On  that  poor  spot,  call'd  DelUville  yonder : 
And  when  you  *ve  been  at  vast  expenses 
In  whims,  parterres,  canals,  and  fences. 
Your  assets  fail,  and  cash  is  wanting  j 
Nor  farther  buildings,  farther  planting  t 
No  wonder,  when  you  raise  and  level, 
Think  this  wall  low,  and  that  wall  bevel. 
Here  a  convenient  Ik)X  you  fouml. 
Which  you  demolish'd  to  the  ground  : 
Then  built,  then  took  up  with  your  arbour, 
.And  set  the  house  to  Rupert  Barber. 
You  sprang  an  arch,  which,  in  a  scur\'y 
Humour,  you  tumbled  topsy-turvy. 
You  change  a  circle  to  a  square, 
Then  to  a  circle  as  you  were  : 
Who  can  imagine  whence  the  fund  is, 
That  you  quadrata  change  roturuUs  9 

T  •  Fame  a  temple  you  erect, 
A  Flora  d  es  the  dome  protect ; 
Mounts,  walks,  on  hi'^h  :  and  in  a  hollow 
You  place  the  Muses  and  Apollo ; 
There  shining  'midst  his  train,  to  grace 
Your  whimsical  poetic  place. 

These  stories  were  of  old  <lesign'd 
As  fables  ;  but  you  have  rtfin'd 
The  poets'  mythologic  dreams. 
To  real  Muses,  i^ods,  and  streams. 
Who  would  not  swear,  when  you  contrive  thus, 
That  you  're  Don  Quixote  Redivivus  ? 

Beneath,  a  dry  canal  there  lies. 
Which  only  winter's  rain  supplies. 
Oh  !  couldst  thou,  by  some  magic  spell. 
Hither  convey  St.  Patrick's  well ! 
Here  may  it  re-assume  its  stream  2, 
And  take  a  greater  Patrick's  name ! 

»  See  a  Petition  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  p.  427. 
*  See  Dr.  Swift's  verses  on  tb9  drying-up  of  this 
.w«ll,  in  this  volume,  p.  451. 


If  your  expenses  tkc  so  high, 
What  income  can  your  wants  supply  f 
Yet  still  you  fancy  yoa  inherit 
A  fimd  of  such  superior  merit. 
That  3rou  can^t  fail  of  nK>re  promoiv. 
All  by  my  /arfy's  kind  decisKMou 
For,  tlie  more  livings  you  can  fish  up^ 
You  think  you  Ml  sooner  be  a  bishop : 
That  could  not  be.  my  loriPs  intent. 
Nor  can  it  answer  the  event. 
Most  think  what  has  been  heap'd  on  yoo. 
To  other  sort  of  folk  was  due : 
Rewards  too  great  for  your  flim-flams, 
EpistleSf  riddles,  epigrams. 

Though  now  your  depth  must  not  be  soonded. 
The  time  was,  when  you  'd  have  compomided 
For  less  than  Charley  Grattao's  school : 
Five  hundred  pound  a  year  's  no  fool ! 

Take  this  advice  then  from  your  friend  s 
To  your  ambition  put  an  end. 
Be  frugal,  Pat  r  pay  what  youK)wer 
Before  you  build  and  you  bestow. 
Be  modest ;  nor  address  your  betterr 
With  begging,  vain,  familiar  letters. 

A  passage  may  be  found  3,  I  »ve  heard. 
In  some  old  Greek  or  Latian  bard, 
\Miich  says,  *^*  Would  crows  in  silence  eat 
Their  offals,  or  their  better  meat. 
Their  generous  feeders  not  provoking 
By  loud  and  unharmonious  croaking'; 
They  might,  unhurt  by  Envy's  claws, 
live  on,  and  stuff  to  boot  their  maws.** 


AlilBEL 

eN   THE   aBTBRRNO* 

DR,  DELANY, 

A5D  HIS   IXCELLBIfcr 

JOriX  LORD  CARTERET.     1729^ 

DpiunED  mortals,  whom  the  great 
CTioose  for  companions  tete  a  tete  ; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  enfamilUf 
net  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will ; 
Then  boasting  tell  us  where  you  din'd. 
And  how  his  lonUhip  was  so  kind ; 
How  many  pleasant  things  he  spoke. 
And  how  you  laughed  at  every  joAc: 
Swear  he  *s  a  most  facetious  man ; 
That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can : 
You  travel  with  a  heavy  load. 
And  quite  mistake  prefermenC^  road. 

Suppose  my  lord  and  you  alone ; 
Hint  the  least  interest  of  your  own. 
His  visage  drops,  he  knits  his  brow. 
He  cannot  talk  of  business  now : 
Or,  mention  but  a  vacant  post. 
He  'II  turn  it  off  with,  "  Name  your  toast :" 
Nor  could  the  nicest  artist  paint 
A  countenance  with  more  constraint. 

For  as,  their  appetites  to  quench. 
Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench ; 
So  men  of  wit  are  but  a  kind 
Of  pandar^  to  a  vicious  tnind  ; 

)      3  Hor.  Lib.  Ep.  L  xvii. 
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Who  proper  objects  most  proride 

To  gratify  their  lust  of  pride, 

When,  wearied  with  intrigues  of  state. 

They  find  an  idle  hour  to  prate.' 

Then,  shall  you  dare  to  ask  a  piace. 

You  forfeit  all  your  patron^s  grace, 

And  disapp»oint  the  sole  design 

For  which/he  summoned  you  to  dike. 
Thus  Congreve  spent  in  writing  plays. 

And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days : 

While  Moi^gne,  who  claim'd  the  station 

To  be  Maecenas  of  the  nation, 

For  poets  open  table  kept. 

But  ne'er  coosiderM  where  they  slept: 

Himself  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 

Was  easy,  though  they  wanted  shoes; 

And  crazy  Congreve  scarce  could  spare 

A  shilling  to  discharge  his  chair ; 

Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 

From  Psan's  fire  to  parhf  zeal ; 

Not  owing  to  his  happy  vein 

The  fortunes  of  his  later  scene. 

Took  proper  principles  to  thrive ; 

And  so  might  every  dunce  alive. 
Thus  Steele,  who  own»d  what  others  writ. 

And  flourishM  by  imputed  wit. 

From  perils  of  a  hundred  jails 

Withdrew  to  starve,  and  die  in  Wales. 
Thus  Gay,  the  hare  with  many  friends, 

Twice  seven  long  years  the  court  attends: 

Who,  under  tales  conveying  truth. 

To  virtue  fbrm'd  a  princely  youth  »  : 

Who  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd 

A*  far  as  modest  pride  allowed  ^ 

Rejects  a  sen'ile  usher'^s  place. 

And  leaves  St  Jameses  in  disgrace. 

Thus  Addison,  by  lords  carest, 
Was  left  in  foreign  lands  distrcst  j 
Forgot  at  home,  became  for  hire 
A  travelling  tutor  to  a  squire : 
But  wisely  left  the  Muses'  hill, 
To  business  shapM  the  poeCs  quilT, 
Let  all  his  barren  laurels  fade, 
Took  up  himself  the  courtirr\  trade. 
And,  grown  a  minuier  of  slate. 
Saw  poets  at  his  levee  wait 

Hail,  happy  Pope !  whose  .i:en<*rous  mind 
Detesting  all  the  statesman  kiinl. 
Contemning  courts ^  at  courts  unseen, 
Refus'd  the  visits  of  a  queen. 
A  soul  with  every  virtue  frauirht. 
By  sageSf  priests,  or  /w^/.v  taugiit  -, 
Whose  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells; 
A  genius  for  all  stations  fit. 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  his  wit ; 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little. 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle  ; 
Appealing  to  the  nation's  taste. 
Above  the  reach  of  want  is  plac'<l : 
By  Homer  dead  was  taught  to  thrive. 
Which  Homer  never  could  alive  j 
And  sits  aloft  on  Pindus*  head, 
Despising  slaves  that  cringe  for  bread. 

Tnie  jioliticians  only  pay 
For  solid  xvork^  but  not  for  plaij  ; 
Nor  ever  chuse  to  work  with  tools 
Forg'd  up  in  colleges  and  schools, 

»  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  son  to  George  U. 


Consider  bow  much  mora  it  daft 
To  all  tbeir  journeymen  than  you  t 
At  table  you  can  Horace  quote; 
They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote : 
You  showiyour  skill  in  Gredan  story  $ 
But  they  can  manage  Whig  and  Tory : 
You,  as  a  critic,  are  so  curious 
To  find  a  verse  in  Virgil  qmrious; 
But  they  can  smoke  the  deep  designs. 
When  Bolingbroke  with  Pulteney  dine*. 
Besides,  your  patron  may  upbraid  ye. 
That  you  have  got  a  place  alieeidy  ; 
An  office  for  your  talents  fit. 
To  flatter,  carve,  and  show  3rourwit; 
To  snuff  the  lights,  and  stir  the  fire. 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire. 
What  claim  have  you  to  place  or  perukm  f 
He  overpays  in  condescension. 

But,  reverend  doctor,  you,  we  know^ 
Could  never  condescend  so  low : 
The  vice-roy,  whom  you  liow  attend. 
Would,  if  he  durst,  be  more  your  finend  ; 
Nor  will  in  you  those  gifts  despise. 
By  which  himself  was  taught  to  rise: 
When  he  has  virtue  to  retire. 
He  '11  grieve  he  did  not  raise  you  hi^er» 
And  place  you  in  a  better  station. 
Although  it  might  have  pleas'd  the  nation. 

This  may  be  true— submitting  stili 
To  Walpole's  more  than  royal  will ; 
And  what  condition  can  be  worse  ? 
He  comes  to  drain  a  beggar^  purse  ; 
He  comes  to  tie  our  chains  on  faster. 
And  show  us,  England  is  our  master : 
Caressing  knaves,  and  dunces  wooing. 
To  make  them  work  their  own  undoing. 
What  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps. 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps  ? 
The  oflfals  of  a  church  distrest  j 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best ; 
Or  some  remote  inferior  postp 
With  forty  pounds  a  year  at  most  ? 

But  here  again  you  interpose — 
Your  favourite  lord  is  none  of  those 
Who  owe  their  virtues  to  their  stations. 
And  characters  to  dedications  : 
For  kui-p  him  in,  or  turn  him  out. 
His  learning  none  will  call  in  doubt; 
;  His  learning,  though  a  poet  said  it 
THofore  a  play,  would  lose  no  credit ; 
Nor  Pope  would  dare  deny  him  wit, 
Althougl)  to  praise  it  Phillips  writ 

I  own,  he  hates  an  action  base, 

II  is  virtues  battling  with  his  place  ; 
Nor  wants  a  nice  discerning  spirit 
Ketwixt  a  true  and  spurious  merit ; 
Can  sometimes  drop  a  voter's  claim. 
And  give  up  party  to  his  fame. 

I  do  the  most  thtX  friendship  can; 
1  hate  the  vice-roy,  love  the  num. 

But  you  who,  till  your  fortune  *s  made^ 
Must  be  a  sweetener  by  your  trade. 
Should  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill; 
We  suffer  sore  against  hb  will ; 
That,  if  we  could  but  see  his  heart. 
He  would  have  chose  a  milder  part : 
We  rather  should  lament  his  case. 
Who  must  obey,  or  lose  bis  place. 

Since  this  reflection  slipt  your  pen. 
Insert  it  when  you  write  again : 
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▲od,  to  illiutrate  it,  prodooe 
This  timiU  for  hb  excuse : 

"  So  to  destroy  a  guilty  hmd 
An  angel  ^  seot  by  heaven^B  oommuid. 
While  he  obeys  almighty  will, 
Perhaps  may  feel  compattion  still ; 
And  wish  the  task  had  been  assigned 
To  ipirttf  of  less  gentle  kind.*' 

But  1,  in  politics  grown  old. 
Whose  thoughts  are  of  a  difierent  mouldi 
Who  from  my  soul  sincerely  hate 
Both  kings  and  ministers  of  state. 
Who  look  on  courts  with  stricter  eyes 
To  see  the  seeds  of  vice  arise. 
Can  lend  you  an  allusion  fitter, 
Though  pattering  knaves  may  call  it  bitter  ; 
Which,  if  you  durst  but  give  it  place, 
Would  show  you  many  a  statesman^i  hoe  t 
Fresh  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo 
J  had  it  in  the  words  that  follow 
(Take  notice,  to  avoid  offence, 
I  here  except  his  excellence  J, 

'*  So,  to  effect  his  monarches  ends, 
From  Hell  a  vice-roy  de\il  ascends ; 
His  budget  with  corruptions  cramm'd. 
The  contributions  of  the  damned  ; 
Which  with  unsparing  hand  he  straws 
Through  courts  and  senates  as  hu  goes  ; 
And  then  at  Beelzebub^s  black  hall 
Complains  his  budget  was  too  small.*' 

Your  simile  may  better  shine 
In  verse  j  but  there  is  truth  in  mine. 
For  no  imaginable  things 
Can  differ  more  than  gods  and  kings  : 
And  statesmen  by  ten  thousand  odds 
Are  angels  just  as  king*}  are  guds. 


TO  DR,  DELJXV, 

OV    THE 

LIBELS  WRITTEN  AGAINST  HIM. 

—  Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi.  Juv. 

As  some  raw  youth  in  country  bred, 
To  arms  by  thirst  of  honour  letl, 
When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  hears 
Tlie  bullets  whistling  round  his  ears, 
Will  duck  his  head  aside,  will  start. 
And  feel  a  trembling  at  his  heart, 
Till  'soaping  oft  without  a  wound 
f  £ssens  the  terrour  of  the  sound ; 
VI  y  bullets  now  as  thick  as  hops. 
He  runs  into  a  cannon's  chops: 
An  author  thus,  who  pants  for  fame, 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame  ; 
When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  pop-gun  level'd  at  his  head  : 
The  lead  yon  critic's  quill  contains. 
Is  destin'd  to  beat  out  his  brains  : 
As  if  he  heard  loud  thunders  roll. 
Cries,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
Concluding,  that  another  shot 
Will  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot 

-  So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command,  &c. 

Addison's  Campaign. 


But,  when  with  squibUng,  flashmg,  popping^ 
He  cannot  see  one  creature  dropping; 
That,  missing  fire,  or  missing  aim. 
His  life  is  safe,  I  mean  his  fiune  ; 
The  danger  past,  takes  heart  of  grace. 
And  looks  a  critic  in  the  hoe. 

Though  splendour  gives  the  fairest  made 
To  poisonM  arrows  fnm.  the  dark. 
Yet,  in  yourself  when  smooth  and  rounds 
They  glance  aside  without  a  wound. 

Tis  said,  the  gods  try'd  all  their  art. 
How  pain  they  might  finom  pleasure  pait ; 
But  little  could  their  strength  avail ; 
Both  still  are  fastened  by  the  tail. 
Thus /ame  and  censure  with  a  tether 
By  fate  are  alwa]rs  linked  together. 

Why  will  you  aim  to  be  preferred 
In  wit  before  the  common  herd ; 
And  yet  grow  mortify'd  and  vex*d 
To  pay  the  penalty  annexed  ? 

Tis  eminence  makes  envy  rise  ; 
As  fairest  friiits  attract  the  flies. 
Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind. 
You  soon  a  remedy  may  find ; 
Lie  down  obscure  like  other  folks 
Below  the  lash  of  snarlers*  jokes. 
Their  faction  is  five  hundred  odds  : 
For  every  coxcomb  lends  them  rods. 
And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they. 
Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea. 

You  say,  the  Muse  will  nut  contain. 
And  write  you  must,  or  break  a  vein. 
Then,  if  you  find  the  terms  too  hard. 
No  longer  my  advice  regard  : 
But  raise  your  fancy  on  the  wing; 
The  Irish  senatc^s  praises  sing : 
How  jealous  of  the  nation's  freedom. 
And  for  corruptions  how  they  weed  'em  ; 
How  each  the  public  good  pursues, 
How  far  their  hearts  from  private  views  : 
Make  all  tme  patriots,  up  to  shoe-boys, 
Hu/./.a  their  brethren  at  the  Blue-boys; 
Thus  sfrown  a  member  of  the  club. 
No  longer  dread  the  rage  of  Grub. 

How  oft  am  I  for  rhyme  to  seek  ! 
To  dress  a  thought,  may  toil  a  week  : 
And  then  how  thankful  to  the  town, 
if  all  my  pains  will  earn  a  crown  ! 
Whilst  every  critic  can  devour 
My  work  and  me  in  half  an  hour. 
Would  men  of  geniu>*  cease  to  write. 
The  roj^ues  must  die  for  want  and  spite; 
Must  die  for  want  of  food  and  raiment. 
If  scandal  did  not  find  them  payment. 
How  cheerfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  satire,  and  the  gentiy  buy  ! 
While  my  hard-labour'd  poem  pines 
Unsold  upon  the  printer's  lines. 

A  geni Its  m  the  reverend  gown 
Must  ever  keep  its  owner  down; 
'lis  an  unnatural  conjunction. 
And  spoils  the  credit  of  the  function. 
Round  all  your  brethren  cast  your  eyes  ; 
Point  out  the  surest  men  to  rise : 
That  club  of  candidates  in  black, 
The  least  deserving  of  the  pack, 
AspirincT,  factious,  fierce,  and  loud. 
With  grace  and  learning  unendow'd. 
Can  turn  their  hands  to  every  job. 
The  fiUest  tools  to  work  for  Bob  ; 
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Wni  tooner  coin  a  thoasand  lies, 
Than  goffer  men  of  parts  to  rise; 
They  crowd  about  pi^erment's  gate, 
And  ^ress  you  down  with  all  then:  weight. 
For  as,  of  old,  mathematicians 
Were  by  the  Tulgar  thought  magidans  ; 
So  academic  dull  ale-drinkers 
Pronounce  all  men  cf  w\t  free-thinkers. 

Wit,  as  the  chief  of  yirtue's  friends. 
Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends. 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times : 
What  pamphlets  in  a  court's  defence 
Show  reason,  grammar,  truth,  or  sense  ? 
For  though  the  Muse  delights  in  fiction. 
She  ne'er  inspires  agabst  conviction. 
Then  keep  your  virtue  still  unmixt, 
And  let  not  faction  come  betwixt : 
By  party-steps  no  grandeur  climb  at. 
Though  it  would  make  you  England's  primate : 
Krst  learn  the  science  to  be  dull. 
You  then  may  soon  your  conscience  lull ; 
If  not,  however  seated  high. 
Your  genius  in  your  face  will  fly. 

When  Jove  was  from  his  teeming  head 
Of  wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to  bed, 
There  followed  at  his  lymg-in 
For  after-birth  a  sooterkin ; 
Which,  as  the  nurse  pursued  to  kill. 
Attained  by  flight  the  Muses'  hill, 
There  in  the  soil  began  to  root. 
And  litter'd  at  Parnassus'  foot. 
From  hence  the  critic  vermin  sprung,  ^ 
With  harpy  claws  and  poisonous  tongue. 
Who  fatten  on  poetic  scraps, 
Too  cunning  to  be  caught  in  traps. 
Di'me  Nature,  as  the  learned  show. 
Provides  each  animal  its  foe  ; 
Hounds  hunt  the  hare ;  the  wily  fox 
Devours  your  geese,  the  wolf  your  flocks. 
Thus  envy  pleads  a  natural  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muses'  fame; 
On  poets  in  all  times  abusive, 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive. 

Yet  what  avails  it  to  complain  ? 
You  try  to  take  revenge  in  vain. 
A  rat  your  utmost  rage  defles, 
That  safe  behind  the  wainscot  lies. 
Say,  did  you  ever  know  by  sight 
In  cheese  an  individual  mite  ? 
Show  me  the  same  numeric  Ilea, 
That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday  : 
You  then  may  boldly  go  in  quest 
To  find  the  Grub-street  poet's  nest ; 
What  spunging-house,  in  dread  of  jail, 
Receives  them,  while  tliey  wait  tor  bail ; 
What  alley  they  are  nestled  in, 
To  flourish  o'er  a  cup  of  gin  ; 
Find  the  last  gan-et  where  they  lay. 
Or  cellar  where  they  starve  to-day. 
Suppose  you  had  them  all  tropann'd, 
With  each  a  libel  in  his  hand. 
What  punishment  would  you  inflict  ? 
Or  call  them  rogues,  or  get  them  kickt } 
Thc«;e  they  have  often  try'd  l)efore; 
You  but  oblige  them  so  much  more : 
Themselves  would  be  the  first  to  tell. 
To  make  their  trash  the  better  sell. 

You  have  been  libel'd — Let  us  know. 
What  fool  officious  told  you  so  ? 


Will  you  regard  the  hawker's  crief^ 
Who  in  his  titles  always  lies  ? 
Whate'er  the  noisy  scoundrel  nayt. 
It  might  be  something  m  your  pruse : 
And  praise  bestowM  oo  Grub-street  rhymes 
Would  vex  one  more  a  thnnftnd  times. 
Till  critics  blame,  and  jodges  praise. 
The  poet  cannot  claim  his  bo^^ 
On  me  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric. 
Hated  by  fools,  vaSL  fools  to  hate. 
Be  that  my  mo/to,  and  my  fate. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 
A  BIRTH-DAY  SONG. 

1729. 

To  form  a  just  and  finished  piece. 
Take  teventy  gods  of  Rome  or  Greece, 
Whose  godships  are  in  chief  request. 
And  fit  your  present  subject  best : 
And,  should  it  be  your  hero's  case. 
To  ha^e  both  male  and  female  race. 
Your  business  must  be  to  provide 
A  score  of  goddesses  beside. 

Some  call  their  monarclu^ons  of  Satom, 
For  which  they  bring  a  modem  pattern  j 
Because  they  might  have  heard  of  one, 
\^lio  of^en  long'd  to  eat  his  son  : 
But  this,  I  think,  will  not  go  down. 
For  here  the  father  kept  his  crown. 

Why,  then,  appoint  him  son  of  Jove, 
Who  met  his  mother  in  a  grove ; 
To  this  we  fireely  shall  consent. 
Well  knowing  what  the  poets  meant ; 
And  in  their  sense,  'twixt  me  and  you. 
It  may  be  literally  true.  ^ 

Next,  as  the  laws  of  verse  require. 
He  must  be  greater  than  his  sire ; 
For  Jove,  as  every  school-boy  knows. 
Was  able  Saturn  to  depose  : 
And  sure  no  Chnstian  poet  breathing 
Would  be  more  scrupulous  than  a  hf  thtn  ! 
Or,  if  to  blasphemy  it  tends. 
That 's  but  a  trifle  among  friends. 

Your  hero  now  another  Mars  is. 
Makes  niighty  armies  turn  their  a— s 
liehold  his  glittering  falchion  mow 
Whole  squadrons  at  a  single  blow; 
While  victory,  with  wings  outspread. 
Flies,  like  an  eagle,  o'er  his  head ; 
Mis  milk-white  ste^  upon  its  haunches^ 
Or  pawin*?  into  dead  men's  paunches : 
As  Overton  has  drawn  his  sire. 
Still  seen  o'er  many  an  ale-house  fire. 
Then  from  his  arms  hoarse  thunder  roll^ 
.As  loud  as  fifly  mustard-bowls; 
For  thunder  still  his  arm  supplies. 
And  lijrhtning  always  in  his  eyes  : 
They  both  are  cheap  enough  in  conscience. 
And  serve  to  echo  rattlmg  nonsense. 
The  rumbling  words  march  fierce  along. 
Made  trebly  dreadful  in  your  song. 

Sweet  poet,  hir'd  for  birth -day  rhymes 
To  sin»  of  wars,  choose  peaceful  times. 
What  though,  for  fifteen  years  and  more^ 
Janus  had  lock'd  his  temple-door ; 
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IPlKMtgh  not  a  ooffee-hoiMe  we  read  in 
Hath  mentioned  arms  on  this  side  Sweden  ; 
Kor  London  journals,  nor  the  postmen, 
Though  fond  of  warlike  lies  as  most  men ; 
Thou  still  with  battles  stuff  thy  bead  fall  z 
For,  must  thy  hero  not  be  dreadful  ? 

Dismissing  Mars,  it  next  must  follow 
Vour  conqueror  is  become  Apollo : 
That  be  's  Apollo  is  as  plain  as 
That  Robin  Walpole  is  Maecenas ; 
But  that  he  struts,  and  that  he  squints, 
Vou  M  know  him  by  Apollo^s  prints. 
Old  Phcebus  is  but  half  as  bright, 
For  yours  can  shine  both  day  and  night. 
The  first,  perhaps,  may  once  an  age 
Inspire  you  with  poetic  rage  ; 
Your  Phaebtis  royal,  every  day, 
Kot  only  can  inspire,  but  pay. 

Then  make  this  new  Apollo  sit 
Sole  patron,  judge,  and  god  of  wit. 
**  How  from  his  altitude  he  stoops 
To  raise  up  virtue  when  she  droops; 
On  learning  how  his  bounty  flowsj 
And  with  what  justice  he  bestows : 
Fair  Isis,  and  ye  banks  of  Cam  ! 
^  witne^  if  I  tell  a  flam. 
What  prodigies  in  arts  we  drain, 
From  both  your  streams,  in  George's  reign* 
As  from  the  flowery  bed  of  Nile" — 
But  here  *8  enough  to  show  your  style. 
Broad  innuendos,  such  as  this, 
If  well  applied,  can  hardly  miss  : 
For,  when  you  bring  your  song  in  print, 
He  Ml  get  it  read,  ami  take  the  hint, 
(It  must  be  read  before  His  warl»led, 
The  paper  gilt,  and  cover  marbled) 
And  will  be  so  much  more  your  debtor. 
Because  he  ntrvcrlrnew  a  letter; 
And,  as  he  hears  his  wit  and  sense 
(To  which  he  never  made  pretenfe) 
Set  out  in  hyperbolic  strains, 
A  guinea  shall  reward  your  pains  : 
For  patrons  never  pay  so  well. 
As  when  they  scart'e  have  Icarn'd  to  spell. 

Next  call  him  Neptune  :  with  his  trident 
He  rules  the  sea  ;  you  st^e  him  ride  in  H  : 
And,  if  provok'd,  he  soundly  lirks  his 
Rebellions  waves  with  rods,  like  Xerxes. 
He  would  have  seizM  the  Spanish  plate. 
Had  not  th':  fleet  ^ne  out  too  la»^e  ; 
And  in  tlitir  very  ports  besiecre  them. 
But  tliat  he  would  not  disoJiliire  them  ; 
And  make  the  rascals  pay  him  dearly 
For  those  atlVonts  they  give  him  yearly. 
Tis  nttt  denyVI,  that,  when  we  write, 
Our  ink  is  black,  our  paper  white  j 
And,  when  we  scrawl  our  paper  o'er. 
We  blacken  what  was  white  before  : 
I  think  this  practice  only  fit 
For  dealers  in  satiric  wit. 
But  you  some  white-lead  ink  must  get, 
And  write  on  paper  black  as  jet ; 
Your  interest  lies  to  learn  the  knack 
Of  whitening  what  before  was  black. 

Thus  your  encomium,  to  be  strong. 
Must  be  applied  directly  wrong. 
A  tyrant  for  his  mercy  praise. 
And  crown  a  royal  duoct  with  bays : 
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A  squinting  monkey  load  with  charms, 

And  paint  a  coward  fierce  in  arms. 

Is  he  to  avarice  inclined  ? 

Extol  him  for  his  generous  mind : 

And,  when  we  starve  for  want  of  com. 

Come  out  with  Amalthea's  horn. 

For  all  experience  this  evinces 

The  only  art  of  pleasing  princes  : 

For  princes*  love  you  should  descant 

On  virtues  which  they  know  they  want. 

One  compliment  1  had  forgot, 

But  songsters  must  omit  it  not ; 

I  freely  grant  the  thought  is  old : 

Why,  then,  your  hero  must  be  told. 

In  him  such  virtues  lie  inherent. 

To  qualify  him  God's  vicegerent ; 

That,  with  no  title  to  inherit. 

He  must  have  been  a  king  by  merit. 

Yet,  be  the  fiemcy  old  or  new, 

Tis  partly  felse,  and  partly  true : 

And,  take  it  right,  it  means  no  more 

Than  George  and  William  claim'd  before. 

Should  some  obscure  inferior  fellow. 
Like  Julius,  or  the  youth  of  Pella, 
When  all  your  list  of  gods  is  out. 
Presume  to  show  his  mortal  snout. 
And  as  a  deity  intrude. 
Because  he  had  the  world  subdued ; 
Oh,  let  him  not  debase  your  thoughts. 
Or  name  him  but  to  tell  his  faults. —        . 

Of  gods  I  ouly  quote  the  best. 
But  you  may  hook-in  all  the  rest. 

Now,  birth -day  bard,  with  joy  proceed 
To  praise  your  empress  and  her  breed. 
First  of  the  first,  to  vouch  your  lies. 
Bring  all  the  females  of  the  skies  ; 
The  Graces,  and  their  mistress  Venus, 
Must  venture  down  to  entertain  us: 
With  bended  knees  when  they  adore  her. 
What  dowdies  they  appear  before  her  ! 
Nor  shall  we  think  you  talk  at  random. 
For  Venus  might  be  her  tfrcat-grandam  : 
Six  thousand  yeai-s  has  liv'd  the  goddess, 
Vour  heroine  hardly  fifty  odd  is. 
Besides,  your  songsters  oft,  have  shown 
That  she  hath  graces  of  her  own; 
Three  i: races  by  Lucina  brought  her. 
Just  three,  and  every  grace  a  daughter. 
Here  ni:uiy  a  king  his  heart  and  crown 
Shall  at  their  snowy  feet  lay  down  ; 
In  royal  robes,  they  come  by  dozens  ? 
To  court  their  luiglish  German  cousins: 
Besides  a  pair  of  princely  babies. 
That,  live  years  hence,  will  both  l)e  Hebes, 

Now  see  her  seatcrl  in  her  throne 
With  srenuinc  lustre,  all  her  own  : 
Poor  Cynthia  nerer  shone  so  bright. 
Her  splentluur  is  but  borrow'd  light; 
And  only  witii  her  brother  linkt 
t,"an  shine,  without  him  is  extinct. 
But  Carolina  shines  the  clearer 
With  neither  spouse  nor  brother  near  her; 
And  darts  her  beams  o'er  both  our  isles, 
rh-.ugli  George  is  gone  a  thoi  sand  miles. 
Thus  Herecynthia  takes  her  ilace. 
Attended  by  her  heavenly  rue; 
And  st-es  a  son  in  every  jrod, 
Unaw'd  by  Jov<;'8  ali-sbakiog  no^ 

I  I 
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Now  sing  hit  little  hijAineM  Freddy, 
Who  struts  like  any  king  already : 
With  80  much  beauty,  show  me  aoy  maid 
That  could  Insist  this  cbarmii^  Gaoymcde  !* 
Where  nnijesty  with  swe«tne^s  vie». 
And,  like  his  father,  early  wise. 
Tlicn  cut  him  out  a  world  of  wojric. 
To  ci»nqnor  Spain,  and  queJI  the  Tut%  : 
Forctel  his  empire  crown'd  with  bays, 
And  golden  times,  and  halcyon  days ; 
And  sw<»ar  his  line  shall  rule  the  nation 
Tor  ever — till  the  conttapration. 

But,  now  it  comes  into  my  mind> 
We  left  a  little  rfukc  behind; 
A  Cii)>id.in  hi*;  face  and  size, 
An  1  only  wants  to  want  his  eyes. 
M.ike  some  provision  for  the  younker, 
Find  iiim  a  k!iia:dom  out  to  conquer: 
Prepare  a  fleet  to  waft  him  oer, 
M.ikc  (iuir.ver  his  commodore; 
Into  who>f  jKH ket  valiant  Willy  put. 
Will  stH)n  sulxliie  the  realm  of  Lillipat. 

A  skilful  critic  justly  blames 
Hard,  ton?h,  crniik,  guttural,  harsh,  stiff  names. 
The  }-eiisc  can  ne'er  he  too  jejune, 
But  smooth  your  words  to  fit  the  tuoe- 
Ilanover  may  do  well  enough, 
But  <.'eorpe  and  BrungwicJc  are  too  rough  : 
Hesse -Darmstadt  makes  a  rugged  sound| 
And  Guelp  the  strongest  ear  will  wound. 
In  rain  are  all  attempts  from  Germany 
To  find  out  proper  words  for  harmony  t 
And  yet  1  must  except  the  Rhine, 
Because  it  cliuks  to  Caroline. 
Hail !  queen  of  Britain,  queen  of  rhymes  ! 
Be  sung  ten  hundred  thousand  times  ! 
Too  happy  were  tlie  poets'  crew. 
If  their  own  happiness  they  knew : 
Three  syllables  did  never  meet 
So  soft,  so  sliding;  and  so  sweet : 
Nine  other  timeful  words  like  that 
Would  prove  cv  n  Homer's  numbers  flat. 
Behold  three  beauteous  vowels  stand. 
With  bridegT<wm  liquids,  hand  in  hund  ; 
In  concord  here  for  ever  6xt, 
No  jarring  consonant  betwixt 

May  Caroline  continue  long, 
For  ever  fair  and  young  I — in  song. 
What  though  the  royal  carcase  must^ 
Squeezed  in  a  coffin,  turn  to  dust  ? 
Those  elements  her  name  compose, 
like  atoms,  are  exempt  from  blows. 

Thoutrh  Caroline  may  fill  your  gaps. 
Yet  still  you  must  consult  your  maps; 
Find  rivers  with  harmonious  names, 
Sebrina,  Medway,  and  the  Thames. 
Britannia  long  will  wear  like  steel, 
But  Albion's  clifts  are  out  at  heel ; 
And  patience  can  endure  no  more 
To  hear  the  Belgic  lion  roar. 
Give  up  the  phrase  of  haughty  Gaul. 
But  proud  Iberia  soundly  maul : 
Restore  the  ships  by  Philip  taken, 
And  make  him  crouch  to  save  his  bacon* 
Nassau,  who  got  the  name  of  glorious 
Because  he  never  was  victorious, 
A  hanger-on  has  always  been; 
For  old  acquaintance  bring  him  m* 


To  Walpole  y{Hli»i|^l«Bd  »liiw» 
But  much  I  Isar  he  *»  in  deolMiB; 
And,  if  you  chance  to  come  too*  Mit^y 
When  he  fjotB  out,  yon  shase  bte  fiite. 
And  bear  the  new  tucce«or'9  frown ; 
Or,  whom  you  once  sang  up,  sing  doiva* 

Reject  with  scum  that  stuppd  notioD» 
To  praise  your  hero  |i*r  devotion  ; 
Nor  entertain  a  thou^t  so  odd, 
That  princes  should  ^eliere  in  God  ; 
But  f  )Uow  the  securest  rule. 
And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule : 
'Tis  grown  the  choiceoit  wit  %i  oonit, 
And  gives  the  maids  of  honour  spoirt. 
For,  since  they  talk'd  with  doctor  QaitE^ 
They  now  can  venture  in  tfc^  dark : 
That  sound  divine  the  truth  ba^  spoke  9U» 
And  pawn'd  his  word,  UeU  is  not  local. 
This  will  not  give  them  half  the  trovWe 
Of  bartrains  sold,  or  meanings  douh|ie- 

Supposing  now  your  song  is  dgoe, 
To  mynheer  Handel  next  yott  nw. 
Who  artfully  will  pare  and  prunp 
Your  words  to  some  Italian  tnne : 
Then  print  it  in  the  largest  letter. 
With  capitals,  the  more  the  better. 
Present  it  boldly  on  you  knee. 
And  take  a  guinea  for  your  ftas. 


BOUTS  RIMES. 

ON   SIGNOaA   DOMniLXJU 

Our  school-master  may  rave  i*  th'  fit 

Of  classic  beauty  ktec  8^  illa^ 
Not  all  his  birch  inspires  such  wit 

As  th'  ogling  be««ms  of  Domitilla. 
Let  nobles  toast,  in  bright  champaiga. 

Nymphs  higher  bom  than  Dnmiriik  ; 
I  'II  drink  her  health,  again,  again. 

In  Berkeley's  tar,  or  sars-parilia. 
At  Goodmans-fields  I  *ve  much  admtr'd 

The  postures  strange  of  monsieur  BriUift  | 
But  what  are  they  to  the  wft  step^ 

The  gliding  air,  of  DomttiUa  } 
Virgil  has  eternized  in  song 

The  flying  footsteps  ef  Camilla  : 
Sure,  as  a  prophet,  he  was  wrong'; 

He  might  have  dreamt  of  DomhiUt. 
Great  Theodose  condemned  a  tonvn 

For  thinking  ill  of  his  PlaciUa  -, 
And  deuce  take  London,  if  some  kmgki 

O'  th'  city  wed  not  Domitilla ! 
Wheeler,  sir  George,  in  travels  wiie, 

Gives  us  a  medal  of  Plantilla ; 
But,  oh  !  the  empren  has  not  eyei. 

Nor  lips,  nor  breast,  like  DomitilUu 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  plunder>d  lUly, 

Pil'd  on  the  nuiles  of  king  At-tila, 
Is  worth  one  glove  (I  *I1  not  tell  a  bit  a  li^ 

Or  garter,  snatch'd  from  DomitiUa. 
Five  years  a  nymph  at  certain  bamlel^ 

Y-cleped  Harrow  of  the  Hill,  »- 
— bus'd  much  my  heait,  and  was  «  ffnr*4  1ft 

To  verse— but  i^w  fer  Dwnitallii 
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Ban  Pope  consigi*  Belinda's  iMitoh 
To 'the  fair,9yifbid  McnentilU, 

And  thus  I  offer  up  my  catch 

To  th'  snow-white  .bands  of  DomitiJk. 


HELTER   SKELTER; 

^        OR, 
vol    BVf    AKD   CKT    APTBa    TBC    AlTOftMlSt^ 
THElIt  aiDIMG  THE  CIRCOST. 

Now  the  active  young  attornies 

Briskly  travel  on  their  joumie^ 

Looking  big  as  any  giants, 

On  the  horses  of  their  clients^ 

lake  so  many  litUe  Marses, 

With  their  tillers  at  their  a— 4, 

Brazen-hilted,  lately  buroish'd ; 

And  with  harness-buckles  fomishM, 

Aod  with  whips  and  api^rs  so  neat. 

And  with  joekey-coats  complete. 

And  with  boots  so  very  greasy. 

And  with  saddles  eke  so  easy; 

And  with  bndles  fise  and  gay. 

Bridles  borrow^  for  a  day ; 

Bridles  destined  far  to  roam. 

Ah  !  never,  never  to  come  home^ 

And  with  hats  so  very  big,  sir  ; 

Aad  with  powdered  caps  and  wigs,  sir.^ 

And  with  ruffles  to  be  ibown. 

Cambric  ruffles  not  their  own ; 

And  with  Holland  shirts  so  white, 
Shirts  beeuming  to  the  sight. 

Shirts  be-wrought  with  difierent  letters, 

As  belonging  to  their  betters  ; 

With  their  pretty  tin^Pd  boxes, 
Gotten  from  their  dainty  doxies  j 

And  with  rings  so  very  trim, 
Lately  taken  out  of  lim — 

And  with  very  little  pence. 
And  as  very  little  sense  ; 

With  some  law,  but  little  jostlee, 
Having  stolen  ft^m  my  hostess. 
Prom  the  barber  axkl  the  cutler, 
like  the  soldier  from  the  sutler^ 
From  the  vintner  and  the  tailor. 
Like  the  felon  from  the  jailer; 
Into  this  and  t*  other  county, 
Living  on  the  public  bounty ; 
Thorough  town  and  thorough  village, 
All  to  plunder,  all  to  pi|Iage ; 
Thorough  mountains,  thorough  valHes, 
Thorough  stinking  lanes  and  alleys ; 
Some  to — kiss  with  formers'  spouses. 
And  make  merry  in  their  houses ; 
Borne  to— tumble  country  wenches 
On  their  rushy-beds  and  beaches. 
And,  if  they  begin  a  fray, 
Dmw  their  swords,  and<-«-nm  away ; 
Ail  to  murder  equity, 
Asd  to  take  a  double  fee ; 
Till  the  people  all  are  quiet. 
And  fbrf^  to  broil  and  riot : 
Low  in  pocket,  cow'd  in  comragt, ' 
Safely  glad  to  sap  their  porridfe^ 
And  vacation  's  over — then, 
iiey,  for  London  town  agank 
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L0GICUN8  REFUTED. 

LoGiciA2fS  have  but  HI  de6n*d. 

As  rational,  the  human-kind. 

"  Reason,"  they  say,  «'  belongs  to  man;'* 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglesius, 

By  ratiocinations  specious. 

Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  prectsiob^ 

With  definition  and  division. 

Homo  est  ratione  prtFdituM  c 

But,  for  my  soul,  X  cannot  credit  »em. 

And  must,  in  spite  of  them  maintain. 

That  man  and  all  -his  ways  are  vain ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  crentare ; 

That  instinct  is  a  surer  guiie 

Than  reason-boasting  mortals'  pride  ^ 

And  that  brute  beasts  are  fer  before  *e/Ut 

Deus  est  auima  hrutorum. 

Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute    ' 

At  law  his  neighbour  proseeute ; 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery^ 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  ? 

O'er  plahis  they  ramble  unconftn'd. 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind  ; 

They  eat  their  meals,  aad  take  their  ipott; 

Nor  know  who  's  in  or  out  at  court 

They  never  to  the  levee  go. 

To  treat  as  dearest  friend,  a  foe : 

They  never  importune  his  grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place  ; 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job. 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob  : 

Fraught  with  invective  they  ne'er  go 

To  folks  at  Pater-noster-row. 

No  judges,  fiddlers,  dancing-mastery 

No  pick-pockets,  or  poetasters. 
Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds  : 

No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 
Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray. 

Nor  cut  each  other's  throats  for  pay. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confessed,  -the  ape 

Conies  nearest  us  in  hnman  shape; 

Like  man,  he  imitaj^  each  feshion. 

And  malice  is  his  mling  passion : 

But,  both  in  malice  and  grimacev 

A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses : 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  a  minister  of  state ; 

View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 

Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors  < 

He  promises  with  equal  air, 

And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 

He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators : 

At  court,  the  porters,  lacques,  waiterv^ 

Their  masters'  manners  still  coQtract ; 

And  footmen  lords  and  dukes  can  act. 

Thus,  at  the  court,  both  great  ai 

Behave  alike;  for  all  ape  alL 


THE  PUPPET  SHOW, 

Thi  life  of  man  to  represent. 

And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule. 
Wit  did  a  puppet-show  invent, 

Whcte  the  cfaicf  «et9r  if  a  foot 
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The  gods  of  old  were  logs  of  wood,    . 

And  worship  w&s  to  puppets  paid  ; 
In  antic  dress  the  idul  stood, 

And  priest  and  people  bow'd  the  head. 

No  wonder  then,  if  art  began 

The  simple  votaries  to  frame. 
To  shape  in  timber  foolish  man, 

And  consecrate  the  block  to  fame. 

From  hence  poetic  fancy  leam'd 

T^at  trees  might  rise  from  human  forms, 

The  body  to  a  trunk  be  tum'd, 
And  branches  issae  from  the  arms. 

Thus  Daedalus  and  Orid  too, 
'  That  man  's  a  blockhead,  have  confest ; 
Powel  and  Stretch  » the  hint  pursue; 
life  is  a  farce,  the  world  a  jest 
The  same  great  truth  South-Sea  2  hath  pror'd 

On  that  fam'd  theatre,  the  alley ; 
Where  thousands,  by  directors  mov'd. 

Are  now  sad  monuments  of  folly. 
What  Momus  was  of  old  to  Jove, 

The  same  a  Harlequin  is  now ; 
The  former  was  buffwn  above. 

The  latter  is  a  Punch  below. 
This  fleeting  scene  is  but  a  stage. 

Where  various  imai^^  s  appear ; 
In  diffe  ent  parts  of  y(uith  and  age 

Alike  the  prince  and  peasant  share. 
Some  draw  our  eyes  by  beincr  j^reat, 

False  pomp  conceals  mere  wood  within  j 
And  legislators  ranged  la  state 

Are  oft'  but  wisdom  in  machine. 
A  stock  may  chance  to  wear  a  crown, 

And  timber  as  a  lord  take  place  ; 
A  statue  may  put  on  a  frown, 

And  cheat  us  with  a  Uiinking  face. 

Others  are  blindly  led  away. 

And  made  to  act  for  ends  unknown  ; 
By  the  mere  spring  of  wires  they  play, 

And  speak  in  languat,c  not  tlteir  own. 
Too  oft  alas  !  a  srolilir.p  wife 

Usurps  a  jolly  felkm's  Ihronc  : 
And  many  chink  the  cnp  of  life, 

Mix'd  and  ckubittt^r'd  by  a  Joan, 
In  short,  whatever  men  pursue, 

Of  plenFure,  folly,  war,  or  love; 
This  niiiiiie  rneo  brr:i-7s  all  to  view  : 

Alike  they  dres^s,  tl.t  y  Mlk,  t!»ey  move. 
Go  on,  great  Stretch,  with  artful  han<l, 

Mortals  to  i)lea<e  and  to  deride  : 
And,  when  tlc.itb  breaks  thy  vital  band. 

Thou  shalt  put  on  d  p'/jfefs  pride. 
Thou  shalt  in  puny  wood  be  shown, 

Thy  ir.tnge  sliall  preser\'t'  thy  fame  ; 
Ages  to  eojn"  thy  worth  sball  own, 

Point  at  thy  limbs,  and  tell  thy  name. 
Tell  Tom,  he  draws  n  farce  in  vain, 

Befon-  he  looks  in  nature's  glass; 
Punx  cannot  form  a  nitty  scene, 

Nor  ptdiritrij  for  humour  pass. 
To  make  men  act  as  senseless  wood, 

And  ehatter  in  a  mystic  strain, 

^  Two  f^mons  pupjiet-show  men. 

s  S%«  the  poem  on  the  South-Sea,  p.  414. 


Is  a  mere  force  on  ftesh  and  blood, 
And  shows  some  errour  in  the  brai** 

He  that  would  thus  refine  on  thee. 
And  turn  thy  stage  into  a  school^ 

The  jest  of  Punch  will  ever  be. 
And  stand  confest  the  greater  fooL 


THE  GRAND  SUESTION  DEBATED r 

WHBTHBR 

Hamilton's   bawn    should  bb   tobkbd   urro  a 

BARRACK   OR   A     MALT-HOUSE.       1729. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  th^  knight  >  full  of  cate : 
"  I/2t  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  al&ir. 
This  Hamilton's  bawn  2,  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  F  get  by  the  land  i 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 
For  a  barrack  ^  or  malt-house,  We  now  must  consider. 

*'  First,  let  me  suppose  1  make  it  a  malt-Aouse, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  iaU  t'  ns  j 
I'here's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  graii^ 
1  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remam  j 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  year : 
With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  Vault  shall  be  stor'd^ 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board ; 
And  you  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  yon  to  purlohi 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  firom  my  surloin. 
if  1  make  it  a  barrack,  the  trown  is  my  tenant ! 
My  dear,  I  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  on  *t : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  1  lose  half  my  reat^ 
What(*vc  r  they  give  me,  I  must  be  Content, 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate ; 
And  rather  than  that,  I  would  lose  my  estate." 
Thus  ended  the  kniijht ;  thus  began  his  meek  wife: 
*'  It  vutsty  and  it  shall  be 'a  banack,  my  life- 
1  'm  pniwn  a  mere  mupus  j  no  company  comes, 
Bnt  a  rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty  dull  Rams  ♦, 
\\'ith  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean  ? 
I  'm  all  over  daub'd  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 
lUit  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack^  my  dear. 
The  captain,  I  'm  sure,  will  always  come  here  j 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw. 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe; 
Or  t^hould  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert ; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers. 
And  not  amonix  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs." 

Thus  argued  my  ladj^  but  argued  in  vain  ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolv'd  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah  ^,'who  listen'd  to  all  that  was  past; 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste, 

*  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  at  whose  seat  this  was 
written. 

^  A  large  old  house,  two  miles  from  sir  Aithnr^s 
seat.    F, 

^  The  army  in  Ireland  is  lodged  in  strong  build- 
ings, over  the  whole  kingdom;  called  barracks,    F, 

*  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  poor  ooaiitry  dcr^ 
gyman.     F. 

i  My  lady's  waitiDg^omao.    F« 
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As  soon  as  her  ladyship  ca\Vd  to  be  drest, 
Cry'd,  "  Madam,  why  surely  my  master  *s  poesest 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster  !  how  tine  it  will  sound ! 
I  'd  rather  the  baivn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But  madam,  I  .s^ess*d  there  would  never  come  good, 
Wheu  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Wood  *. 
And  no^  my  dream  's  out ;  for  I  was  a  dreamed 
That  1  saw  a  huge  rat — O  dear,  how  I  scream'd  ! 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes  ; 
And  Molly,  she  said,  I  should  hear  some  ill  news. 
**  Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the  spn-it  to  tease. 
You  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  you  please : 
And,  madam,  I  always  believM  you  so  stout. 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  hui>band  like  him,  I  purtest. 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  re^l ; 
And,  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of  sheets 
"With  such  a  cross  man,  I  would  lie  in  the  streets ; 
But,  madam,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent. 
And  worry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink  : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  bram, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I  M  never  so  fain, 
I  fency  already  a,  barrack  contriv'd 
At  Hamilton's  bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arriv'd  ; 
Of  this  to  be  sure  sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
Jlnd  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 
Now  see,  when  they  meet,  how  their  houours  behave : 

*  Noble  captain,  your  servant'—*  sir  Arthur,  your 

slave ; 
You  honour  me  much' — *  The  honour  is  mine.' — 

*  Twas  a  sad  rainy  night'-^'  But  the  morning  is 

fine.' 

*  Pray  how  does  my  lady  ?'— *  My  wife  's  at  your 

service.' — 

*  I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jerva«.' — 

*  Good  morrow,  good  captain.     I  '11  wait  on  you 

down.' —  [clown  :* 

*  You  sha'n't  stir  a  foot' — *  You  '11  think  me  a 

*  For  all  the  world,  captain — '  *  Not  half  an  inch 

farther.' —  [Arthur ! 

*  You    must    be  obey'd  ! ' — *  Your    servant,    sir 
My  humble  respects  to  my  larly  unknown.' — 

*  I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own.' 

**  Go  bring  me  my  smock ,  and  leave  ort"  your  prate, 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate." 

**  Pray,  madam,  be  quiet;  what  w.is  it  I  said  ? 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  ol  my  hcaJ. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come, 
At  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  trumpet  and  tiriim. 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state  : 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  n:nte  : 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.     The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara ;  while  all  the  boys  holl(»w. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  danb'd  with  u,-  M  lace  : 
O  la  !  the  sweet  gentleman !  look  in  his  face  ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  beholds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  cri^er^  it  prances  and  rears ; 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears  : 
At  last  comes  the  troop  by  the  word  of  command, 
Drawn  up  in  our  court ;   when  the  captain  cries. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen  [Stand  ! 
(For  sure  I  had  rfizew'rf  you  out  like  a  queen). 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour, 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver 

«  Two  of  sir  Arthur's  managers.    N» 


(His  beaver  is  cock'd  j  pray,  tnadam,  mark  that. 
For  a  captain  of  horse  nel^er  takes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle;  [bridle.) 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  th* 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air. 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt;) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,,  and  kisses  the  hilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin  : 
'  Pray,  captain,  be  pleas'd  to  alight  and  walk  in.* 
Ttjie  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 
"  *  Kit,  nm  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us ; 
I  'm  sure  he  '114)0  prOud  of  the  honour  you  do  us* 
And,  captain,  you  '11  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day: 
You  're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer. 
You  come  ni  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year: 
If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest — * 
"  *  Lord  !  madam  !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest : 
You  banter  rne,  madam;  the  kingdom  must  grant— ' 
*  You  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant  I"* 

**  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming—'* 
"  No,  madam ;  'tis  only  sir  Arthur  a-humming. 
To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story). 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor  "  have  humbled  their  pride, 
.For  the  captain  *s  entreated  to  sit  by  your  side  ; 
And,  because  he  's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  hina 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst        [first  ^ 
The  servants*  amaz'd  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  oft*  thehr  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table  ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  all  in  his  fine  c/o'm. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he  's  a  fine-spoken  man, 
Do  hut  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran; 
^  And,  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give. 
You  'II  ne'er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you  live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose  ; 
But  the  Devil  's  as  welco:iie  wherever  he  goes  : 
G —  d — n  uie  !  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — s  !  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Lent. 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I  *m  afraid 
You  east  a  slietp'a  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid : 
I  wisii  >hc  wimld  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  meti'.Jin;^  your  ciss-jc,  and  smoolhin*;  j'our  band. 
( Fur  tiu'd(  an  was  st»  simbby,  and  look'd  likea  ninny, 
f'li.it  the  r.aptain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  to  Jinny). 
\\  iR'iievLtr  you  sec  a  cassoc  and  gown, 
A  hmuVed  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
( >f)serve  litnv  a  parson  cornes  into  a  room  ; 
^J— d — n  !nc  !  he  hubhles  as  bad  as  my  groom; 
A  iichdhuff,  when  just  from  his  colleire  broke  loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  bo  to  a  goose ; 
Your  Soveds,  and  lilulurch,  and  (hnurs  *,  and  stuff. 
By  G — ,  th(^y  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snutt 
Tu  give  a  young  gentleman  rij^lit  educatiou. 
The  army  's  the  only  gmxl  sciiool  iu  the  nation  : 
My  school-master  c^ill'd  nie  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cutis  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school  ; 
1  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o*  me. 
And  the  puppy  confess'd  he  expected  no  good  o*  me. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife  ; 
But  he  maul'd  ine,  I,  ne'er  was  so  maui'd  in  my  life : 
So  I  took  to  the  r<jad,  and  what 's  very  odd. 
The  first  man  l  robb'd  was  a  parson,  by  G — . 

"'  Dr.  Jinny,  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood.  F 
8  Ovids,  Piularchs,  Homers. 
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Jjow,  UMKUiif^  y<m  ni  tH'nk  it  •  straoge  thing^to  lay, 
1m,  the  sight  of  a  boolt  makwine  tkk  to  thit  day.' 
**  Never  since  I  wa#  bem  did  1  hear  so  much  wit. 
And,  madam,  1  latighM  till  i  thought  I  should  spliti 
So  then  you  look'd  scoVnful,  and  suift  at  the  deaoj 
As  who  should  j^ay,  xVoip,  am  I  iicinny  and  leanf  * 
Bat  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  doctor  was  pl^giiily  dorwn  in  the  hips.*' 
Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran, on  in  her  talk,  [walk  V* 
*t\\\  she  heard  the  dean  call,  "Will  your  ladyship 
Her  ladyship  answers,  "  I  'm  just  coming  down  :" 
Then,  torning  to  Hannah,  and  forcing  a  frown, 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad, 
Cry'd,  "  Hui«sy,  why  sure  the  wtnek  is  gone  mad  ! 
How  could  these  chmeras  tret  into  your  brains  ? — 
Come  hither,  and  take  thifrold  gown  for  your  pains. 
Butahe  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  hi^  ears^ 
Will  never  ha\-e  done  with  Ms  gihes  and  his  jeers : 
For  your  life,  not  a  word  of  tlie  matter,  I  charge  ye : 
Give  me  but  a  barrack ^  a  fig  for  the  clergy.** 


Wb  give  the  worid^to  Qnderstaod, 
Our  thrinng  dean  has  purcfaaa'd  land^ 
I  A  purchase  which  will  bong  htm  dear 
I  Above  his  rent  four  povnds  a  year.;. 
j  Provided,  to  improve  the  ground,. 
r  He  will  but  add  two  hundred  pooodj, 
i  And,  firomhis  endless  hoarded «store, 
I  To  build  a-hoose,  five  hundred  more. 
Sir  Arthur  too  shall  have  his  w  11, 
And  call  the  mansion  I>rapier*s-hill : 
1'hat,  when  a  nation,  long  eoslav'd,. 
Forgets  by  whom  it  once  was  sav»d ; 
When  none  the  Dfapier's  praise  shall  ting ^ 
His  signs  aloft  no  longier  swing; 
His  medals  and  his  prints  forgotten;. 
And  all  his  handkerchieb  ^  are  roitea^ 
His  famous  letters  made  waste-paper ; 
This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  Drai^er^ 
In  spite  of  envy,  flourish  still, 
And  Drapiei's  vie  with  Cooper*!  hilt 


fO  DMAS  SWIFT. 

Kr  Slfc  ARTHUR  ACBESON* 

Oooo  caiise  have  I  to  sing:  and  vaponri 

Tor  I  am  landlord  to  the  Drapier  ; 

Hfe  that  of  every  ear  '8  the  charmer. 

Now  condesc<;nds  to  be  my  farmer. 

And  grace  my  villa  with  his  strains. 

Lives  such  a  bard  on  Rritish  plains  ? 

No ;  Yiot  in  all  the  British  court  j 

For  none  but  witlings  th*»re  resort, 

WTiose  names  and  works  (though  dead)  are  made 

Immortal  by  the  Dunciad  ; 

And,  sure  as  monument  of  brass. 

Their  fame  to  future  times  shall  pass, 

How,  with  a  weakly  warbling  tongue. 

Of  brazen  knight  they  vainly  sung: 

A  subject  for  their  genius  fit ; 

He  dares  defy  both  sense  and  wit, 

Wliat  dares  he  not  ?  He  can,  we  know  jl, 

A  laureat  make  that  is  no  pet ; 

A  judge,  without  the  least  pretence 

To  common  law  ;  or  common  sense ; 

A  bishop  that  is  Ho  divine ; 

And  coxcombs  in  red  ribbons  shine  ; 

Kay,  he  can  make,  what 's  greater  far, 

A  middle-state  'twixt  peace  and  war  ; 

And  say,  there  shall,  for  years  together, 

Be  peace  and  war,  and  both,  and  neither. 

Happy,  O  Market-hill !  at  least, 

That  court  and  courtiers  have  no  ta«;te : 

Vou  never  else  had  known  the  dean. 

But,  as  of  old,  obscurely  lain ; 

All  things  gone  on  the  same  dull  tmck. 

And  Drapier's-hill  ^  been  still  Drumlaok; 

But  now  your  name  wiih  Penshurst  vios. 

And  wing'd  with  fame  shall  reach  the  skies. 

^  Nick-names  for  my  lady. 

*  The  dean  gave  this  name  to  a  farm  called 
Drumlack*  which  he  rented  «)f  sir  Arthur  Acheson, 
whose  seat  lay  between  that  and  Market-bill ;  and 
intended  to  build  an  house  upon  it^  but  afterwards 
changed  his  mind.    F* 


THE  DEAN'S  RJSASOSST 
raft  MCT  BViLDiMOiAr  payktiMt^»BHTi 

I  WILL  not  build  on  yonder  mount": 
And,  should  you. call «me  to  acc^Mint, . 
Consulting  with  myself  I  findt 
It  was  no  levity  of  mind. 
Whate'er  I  promis'd  or  intended,. 
No  fault  of  mine,  the  scheme  is  ended  3 
Nor  can  you  tax  me  as  unsteady, 
I  have  a  hundred  causes  ready ; 
All  risen  since  that  flattering  time. 
When  Drapier's-hill  appear'd-injrhyyne* 

I  am,  as  now  too  late  i  find. 
The  greatest  cully  of  mankind : 
The  lowest  boy  in  Martinis  school 
May  turn  and  wind  me  like  a  fooU 
How  could  I  form  so  wild  a  vision. 
To  seek,  in  deserts,  fields  £l3rtian  ? 
To  live  in  fear,  suspicion,  variance. 
With  thieves,  fanatics,  and  bai-banamf 

But  here  my  lady  will  oljject^ 
"  Your  deanship  ought  to  recollect. 
That,  near  the  knight  of  Gosford  f^4» » 
Whom  you  allow  a  man  of  taste. 
Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  6onvetsable  a  friend, 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  you  were  in." 

Tis  true,  but  what  advantage  comei  ■ 
To  me  from  all  a  usurer's  plums ; 
Though  I  should  see  hun  twice  a  day. 
And  am  his  neighbour  cross  the  way  ; 
If  all  my  rhetoric  must  fail 
To  strike  him  for  a  pot  of  ale  ? 

Thus,  when  the  learned  send  the  viM 
Conceal  their  talents  firom  our  eyea,^.  ^ 

And  from  deserving  friends  wvttuhokl. 
Their  gifts,  as  misers  do  their  gold ; 

1  Medals  were  cast,  naagrvgnst  fanng:  op, .  n4 
handkerchiefs  made  with  devices,  in  booonr  of  tkd 
dean,  under  the  nasao  oiMi  BuDraiitt;    R: 
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Their  knowledge  to  tbems^res  confin'd 
Is  the  saint  aTarice  of  mmd ; 
Nor  makes  their  conversation  better. 
Than  if  they  never  knew  a  letter. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Oosford's  knight. 
Who  keeps  his  wisdom  out  of  sight ; 
Whose  uncommunicative  heart 
Will  scarce  one  preinous  word  impart : 
Still  rapt  in  speculations  deep, 
His  outward  senses  £sst  asleep ; 
Who,  while  I  talk,  a  song  will  hum. 
Or,  with  his  fingers,  beat  the  drum  ; 
Beyond  the  skies  transports  his  mind. 
And  leaves  a  lifeless  corpse  behmd. 

But,  as  fin*  me,  who  ne*er  could  clambtr  high. 
To  understand  Malebranche  or  Cambray  ; 
Who  send  my  mind  (as  I  believe)  less 
Than  others  do,  on  errands  sleeveless ; 
Can  listen  to  a  tale  humdrum. 
And  with  attention  read  Tom  Thumb ; 
My  spirits  with  my  body  progging. 
Both  hand^in  hand  together  jogging  ; 
Sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  matter. 
Nor  can  of  metaphysics  smatter ; 
Am  more  diverted  with  a  quibble. 
Than  dream  of  worlds  intelligible ; 
And  think  all  notions  too  abstracted 
Are  like  the  ravings  of  a  crackt  head  ; 
What  intercourse  of  minds  can  be 
Betwixt  the  knight  sublime  and  me. 
If  when  I  Ulk,  as  Ulk  I  must. 
It  is  but  prating  to  a  bust } 

Where  friendship  is  by  fate  designed. 
It  ibrms  an  union  in  the  mind  : 
But  here  I  differ  from  the  knight 
In  every  point,  like  black  and  white : 
For  none  can  say  that  ever  yet 
We  both  in  one  opinion  met ; 
Not  in  philosophy,  or  ale  j 
In  state  affairs,  or  planting  cale ; 
In  rhetoric,  or  picking  straws ; 
In  roasting  larks,  or  making  laws ; 
In  public  schemes,  or  catching  flies ; 
In  parliaments,  or  pudding-pies. 

The  neighbours  wonder  why  the  knight 
Should  in  a  country  life  delight. 
Who  not  one  pleasure  entertains 
To  cheer  the  soliury  scenes : 
His  guests  are  few,  his  visits  rare ; 
Nor  uses  time,  nor  time  will  spare  j 
Nor  rides,  nor  walks,  nor  hunts,  nor  fowls. 
Nor  plays  at  cards,  or  dice,  or  dowIs  ; 
But,  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
Despises  exercise  and  air. 
His  rural  walks  he  ne'er  adorns  : 
Here  poor  Pomona  sits  on  thorns  ; 
And  there  neglected  Flora  settles 
Her  bum  upon  a  bed  of  nettles. 

Those  thankless  and  officious  caret 
I  us'd  to  take  in  friends  affairs, 
From  which  1  never  could  refrain. 
And  have  been  often  chid  in  vain  j 
From  these  I  artt  recover'd  quite. 
At  least  in  what  regards  the  knight 
Preserve  his  health,  his  store  increase ; 
May  nothing  interrupt  his  peace  ! 
But  now  let  all  his  tenants  round 
Fhst  milk  kircowt,  and  aft«r,  pound : 


Let  every  cottager  conspire 
To  cut  his  hedges  down  fbr  fire : 
The  naughty  boys  about  the  village 

'  His  crabs  and  sh^es  may  freely  pil!age  : 
He'  still  may  keep  a  pack  of  knaves 
To  spoil  bis  work,  and  work  by  halvet : 
His  meadovrs  may  be  dug  by  swine, 

'  It  shall  be'  no  concern  of  m^ne. 
For  why  should  I  continue  still 
To  serve  a  friend  against  bis  will } 


A  PANEGYRIC  ON  THE  JDEAN, 


IN  TUB  PERSON  OF  A   LADT   XM  TUI  MOKTll 

Resolv'd  my  gratitude  to  show. 
Thrice  reverend  dean,  for  all  I  owe. 
Too  long  I  have  my  thank)  delayed, 
Your  favours  left  too  long  unpaid ; 
'  But  now,  in  all  our  scx^s  name, 
My  artless  Muse  shall  sing  your  f^e. 

Indulgent  you  to  female  kind, 
To  all  their  weaker  sides  are  Mind ; 
Niiie  more  such  champions  at  the  dea& 
Would  soon  restore  our  ancient  reiga. 
How  well,  to  win  the  ladies*  hearts. 
You  celebrate  their  wit  and  parts  ! 
How  have  I  felt  my  spirits  rais'd, 
By  you  so  oft,  so  highly  praisM  ! 
Transform'd  by  yt>ur  convincing  tongut 
To  witty,  beautiful,  and  young, 
I  hope  to  quit  that  auk  ward  shame, 
Affected  by  each  vulgar  dame, 
To  njodesty  a  weak  pretence ; 
And  soon  grow  pert  on  men  of  sense  ; 
To  show  my  face  with  scornful  air; 
Let  others  match  it,  if  they  dare. 

Impatient  to  be  out  of  debt. 
Oh,  may  I  never  once  forget 
The  bard  who  humbly  deigns  to  chuse 
Me  for  the  subject  of  his  Muse ! 
Behind  my  back,  before  my  nose. 
He  sounds  my  praise  in  verse  and  prose. 

My  heart  with  emulation  burns 
To  make  you  suitable  returns : 
My  gratitude  the  world  shall  know  ; 
And  see,  the  printer's  boy  below ; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift ; 
**  A  Panegyric  on  dean  Swift  !" 
And  then,  to  mend  the  matter  still, 
**  By  lady  Anne  of  Market-hill." 

1  thus  begin :  my  gi-ateful  Muse 
Salutes  the  dean  in  different  views; 
Dean,  butler,  usher,  jester,  tutor; 
Robert  and  Darby's  *  coadjutor : 
And,  as  you  in  commission  sit. 

To  rule  the  dairy  next  to  Kit  \ 

In  each  capacity  I  mean 
To  sing  your  praise.     And  first  as  dean : 
Euvy  must  own,  you  understand  your 
Precedence,  and  support  your  grandeur ; 
Nor  of  your  rank  will  bate  an  ace. 
Except  to  give  dean  Daniel  place. 

'  The  lady  of  sir  Arthur  Acheton, 

2  The  names  of  two  overseers. 

3  My  lady's  footman. 
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In  you  such  dignity  appears; 
So  suited  to  your  state  and  years  ! 
With  ladies  what  a  strict  decorum ! 
With  what  devotion  you  adore  'em  ! 
Treat  me  with  so  much  complaisance. 
As  fits  a  princess  in  romance  ! 
By  your  example  and  assistance, 
The  fellom  learn  to  know  their  distance. 
Sir  Arthur,  since  you  set  the  pattern. 
No  longer  calls  me  snipe  and  slattern  ; 
Nor  dares  he,  though  he  were  a  duke. 
Offend  me  with  the  least  rehuke. 

Proceed  we  to  your  preaching  *  next ; 
How  nice  you  split  the  hardest  text ! 
How  your  superior  learning  shines 
Above  our  neighbouring  dull  divines  ! 
At  Beggars'  Opera  not  so  full  pit 
Is  seen,  as  when  you  mount  our  pulpit 

Consider  now  your  conversation ; 
Regardful  of  your  age  and  station, 
You  ne'er  was  known,  by  passion  stirr'd. 
To  give  the  least  offensive  word ; 
But  still,  whene'er  you  silence  break. 
Watch  every  Syllable  j'ou  speak : 
Your  style  so  clear,  and  so  concise. 
We  never  ask  f  >  hear  you  twice. 
But  tlicn,  a  parson  so  gentefel, 
Bo  nicely  clad  from  head  to  heel^ 
So  fine  a  gown,  a  band  so  clean. 
As  well  become  St.  Patrick's  dean. 
Such  reverential  awe  express, 
That  cow-boys  know  you  by  your  dress  ! 
Then,  if  our  neighbouring  friends  come  here. 
How  proud  are  we  when  you  appear, 
With  such  address  and  graceful  port. 
As  clearly  shows  you  bred  at  court  1 

Now  raise  your  spirits,  Mr.  Dean, 
I  lead  you  to  a  nobler  scene. 
When  to  the  vault  you  walk  in  state. 
In  quality  of  buller' s-male  ; 
You  next  to  Dennis  *  bear  the  sway : 
To  you  we  often  trust  the  key  : 
Nor  can  he  judge  with  all  his  art 
So  well,  what  bottle  holds  a  quart ; 
What  pints  may  best  for  bottles  pass. 
Just  to  give  every  man  his  glass; 
When  proper  to  produce  the  best. 
And  what  may  serve  a  common  guesL 
Vs"\t\\  Dennis  you  did  ne'er  combine, 
Nut  you,  to  steal  your  master's  wine  j 
Except  a  bottle  now  and  then, 
'Jo  wricome  iro/ZitT scr\ ing-men  : 
iJiit  tliat  ib  with  a  good  design, 
To  (JrJrik  sir  Arthur's  health  and  mine; 
Your  master's  honour  to  maintaju. 
And  .^et  tlie  like  returns  again. 

Your  .vc/ur's  *»  p<»st  must  uext  be  handled  : 
How  bir.  ^'d  am  I  by  such  a  man  led  ! 
Under  whose  wise  and  careful  iruardsLip 
I  now  despise  fatii,uc  and  hardshi]) : 
r.imihar  urown  to  dirt  and  wet, 
TliDUuh  d:i.;;<:led  round,  1  scorn  to  fret: 
1  roiii  you  my  chamber-damsels  learn 
IMy  broken  hose  to  patch  and  deam. 

*  Tlie  author  preached  but  once  while  he 
tliere.     /: 

^  The  butler. 

*  li«  kometimes  used  to  waJk  with  the  lady. 


F. 


Now  as  fi  jester  I  aocost  you ; . 
Which  never  y^t  one  friend  has  lost  yo«« 
You  judge  so  nicely  to  a  hair, 
How  far  to  go,  and  when  to  qmre  ; 
By  long  experience  grown  so  wise. 
Of  every  taste  to  know  the  size ; 
There  's  none  so  ignorant  or  weak 
To  take  offence  at  what  you  speak  '^. 
Whene'er  you  joke,  'tis  all  a  case 
Whether  with  Dermot,  or  bis  grace ; 
With  Teague  O'Murphey,  or  an  earl ; 
A  dutchess.  or  a  kitchen-girl. 
With  such  dexterity  you  fit 
Their  several  talents  with  your  wit. 
That  Moll  the  chamber-maid  can  i 
And  Gahagan  ^  take  every  joke. 

I  now  become  your  humble  suitor 
To  let  me  praise  you  as  my  tutor  K 
Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  bom. 
By  you  instructed  every  mom. 
Already  have  improv'd  so  well. 
That  I  have  almost  leamt  to  spell : 
The  neighbours  who  c<Mne  here  to  dme^ 
Admire  to  hear  me  speak  wjine. 
How  enviously  the  ladies  loci. 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book ! 
And  sure  as  they  're  alive  at  night. 
As  soon  as  gone  will  show  their  spite : 
"  Good  lord  !  what  can  my  lady  iiieaB» 
Conversing  with  that  rusty  Dean  ! 
She  's  grown  so  nice,  and  so  penuriout. 
With  Socrates  and  Epicurius. 

How  could  she  sit  the  live-long  day. 

Vet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?" 

But  I  admire  your  patience  most ; 
That  when  I  'm  duller  than  a  post, 

Nor  can  the  plainest  word  pronounce. 

You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  nor  flounce  ; 

Are  so  indulgent,  and  so  mild, 

As  if  I  were  a  darling  child. 

So  gentle  is  your  whole  proceeding, 

That  1  could  spend  my  life  in  reading. 
You  merit  new  employments  daily  : 

Our  thatclier,  ditcher,  gardener,  baily. 

And  to  a  genius  so  extensive 

No  work  is  grievous  or  offensive ; 

Whether  your  fruitful  fancy  lies 

To  make  for  pic^s  convenient  styes ; 

Or  ponder  long  with  anxious  thought 

To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault: 

Nor  have  y«>u  grumbled,  reverend  dean» 

To  keep  our  |X)ultry  sweet  and  clean  j 
j   To  sweep  the  mansion-house  they  dwell  in, 

And  ctire  the  rank  unsavory  smelling. 
Now  enter  as  the  dairy  hand-maid  ; 

Such  charming  butter  '^  never  man  made. 

Let  others  with  fanatic  face 

Talk  of  their  milk  for  bal/es  of  grace; 

'^  The  neighbouring  ladies  were  no  great  under- 
stand ers  of  raillery.     F, 

^  The  clown  that  cut  down  the  old  thorn  at  Mar<> 
kct-hill.     See  above,  p.  463. 

>'  In  bad  weather  the  author  used  to  direct  my 
la<ly  in  her  reading.     F, 

^^  A  way  of  making  butter  for  breakfast,,  by  fill- 
ing a  bottle  with  cream,  and  ^h^ki^g  it  tiU  tba 
butter  comes.    F, 
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7rom  tubs  their  smifflinf  nonsense  utter  : 
Thy  milk  shall  make  us  iubs  of  butter. 
The  bishop  with  h'tsfoot  may  bnm  it  >*, 
But  with  his  hand  the  dean  can  clmm  it. 
How  are  the  servants  overjoy"  d 
To  see  thy  deanship  thus  employed  ! 
Instead  of  poring  on  a  book. 
Providing  butter  for  the  cook  ! 
Three  morning-hours  you  toss  and  sbak* 
The  bottle  till  your  fingers  ake : 
Hard  is  the  toil,  nor  small  the  art. 
The  butter  from  the  whey  to  part : 
Behold  a  frothy  substance  rise ; 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies. 
The  butter  comes,  our  fears  are  ceas'd ; 
And  out  you  squeeze  an  ounce  at  least 

Your  reverence  thus,  with  like  success 
(Nor  is  5rour  skill  or  labour  less), 
When  bent  upon  some  smart  iampoon, 
Will  toss  and  turn  your  brain  till  noon ; 
Which,  in  iu  jumblings  round  the  skull. 
Dilates  and  makes  the  vessel  full : 
While  nothing  comes  but  froth  at  first. 
You  think  your  giddy  head  will  burst ; 
But,  squeezing  out  four  lines  in  rhyme. 
Are  largely  paid  for  all  your  time. 
But  you  have  rais'd  your  generous  mind 
To  works  of  more  exalted  kind. 
Palladio  was  not  half  so  skill'd  in 
The  grandeur  or  the  art  of  building. 
Two  temples  of  magnific  size 
Attract  the  curious  traveller's  eyes. 
That  might  be  envy'd  by  the  Greeks ; 
Bais'd  up  by  you  in  twenty  weeks : 
Here  gentle  goddess  Cloocine 
Receives  all  otferings  at  her  shrine. 
In  separate  cells  the  he's  and  she's 
Here  pay  their  vows  with  bended  knees: 
Pot  *tis  prophane  when  sexes  mingle, 
And  every  nymph  must  enter  sinsjie, 
And  when  she  feels  an  inward  motion. 
Come  fill'd  with  reverence  and  devotion. 
The  bashful  maid,  to  hide  our  blush. 
Shall  creep  no  mr)re  behind  a  bush; 
Here  un')b'<or\'d  she  lH>Mly  goes, 
As  who  should  >ay,  to  pluck  a  rose. 

Ye  who  frequent  this  hallou'd  scene, 
Be  not  uns^rateful  to  the  dean  ; 
But  duly,  ere  you  leave  your  station, 
Ofl'er  to  him  a  pure  libation 
Or  of  his  own  or  Smedley's  lay, 
Or  billet-doux,  or  lock  of  hay": 
And,  oh  !    may  all  who  hither  come. 
Return  with  unpolluttxl  thumb  ! 

Yet,  when  your  lofty  domes  1  praise, 
I  sigh  to  thiidc  of  ancient  days. 
Permit  me  then  to  raise  my  style. 
And  sweetly  moralize  awhile. 

Thee,  bounteous  goddess  Cloacine, 
To  temples  why  do  we  contine  ? 
Forbid  iu  open  air  to  breathe. 
Why  are  thine  altars  fixt  beneath  ? 

When  Saturn  rul'd  the  skies  alone 
(That  gulden  age  to  gold  unknown), 

"It  is  a  common  saying,  when  the  milk  biims- 
to,  that  the  devil  or  the  bishop  has  set  his  foot  in  it, 
the  devil  having  been  called  bishop  of  Hell,    /: 


This  earthly  globe,  to  tiMe  aftign'd^ 
Received  the  gifts  of  all  mankind. 
Ten  thousand  altars  smoking  round 
Were  built  to  thee  with  otfcringa  crowned : 
And  here  thy  daily  votaries  plac'd 
Their  sacrifice  with  zeal  and  haste : 
The  margin  of  a  purling  stream 
Sent  up  to  thee  a  grateful  steam 
(Though  sometimes  thou  wert  pleas'd  to  wink, 
if  Naiads  swept  them  from  the  brink). 
Or  where  appointing  lovers  rove. 
The  shelter  of  a  shady  grove ; 
Or,  otfer'd  in  some  flowery  vale^ 
Were  wafted  by  a  gentle  gale : 
There  many  a  flower  abstersive  grew. 
The  favourite  flowers  of  yellow  hue^ 
The  crocus,  and  the  daflbdil. 
The  cowslip  soft,  and  sweet  jonquiL 
^  But  wheu  at  last  usurping  Jove 
Old  ;Saturn  from  his  empire  drove ; 
Then  glutlony  with  greasy  paws 
Her  napkin  pinn'd  up  to  her  jaws. 
With  watery  chaps,  and  wagging  chin- 
Brac'd  like  a  drum  her  oily  skin ; 
Wedg'd  in  a  spacious  elbow-chair. 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share. 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough. 
Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuflU 
She  sent  her  priest  in  wooden  shoes 
From  haughty  Gaul  to  make  ragoos; 
Instead  ol  wholesome  bread  and  cheese 
To  dress  their  soups  and  fricasbees ; 
And,  ibr  our  home-bred  British  cheer 
Botaigo,  catsup,  and  caveer. 

'I'his  bloated  harpy,  sprung  from  Hell, 
Coiifm'd  thee,  goddess,  to  a  cell : 
Spuing  from  her  womb  that  impious  line 
Contemners  of  thy  rigiits  divine. 
First,  hilling  ilolh  in  woollen  cap 
Takinsf  her  after-dmner  nap ; 
Pale  dropsy  with  a  sallow  face, 
lirr  belly  burst,  and  slow  her  pace : 
And  lonlly  goutj  wrapt  up  in  fur; 
And  wlu;e/.ins  ottntna,  loth  to  stir  : 
Voluptuous  fUitf,  the  child  of  xcealih 
lafcctmir  thus  our  hearts  by  stealth. 
Noiic  sc<  k  thee  now  iu  ".pen  air. 
To  thee  no  verdant  altars  rear  ; 
liuL  III  their  cells  and  vaults  obscene 
Prt  seat  a  sacrifice  unclean  ; 
Fioni  whence  unsavory  vapours  rose 
Odl*u»ivc"  to  thy  nicer  nose. 
Ah  !   who,  in  our  dei^eneratc  davs, 
A>  nature  prompts,  his  olfering  *pa3rs ? 
I  It-re  nature  never  difi'erence  made 
iJetween  the  sce{>tre  and  the  spade. 

Ye  great  ones,  why  will  ye  disdain 
To  pay  your  tnbute  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  will  you  place,  iu  lazy  pride 
Your  altars  near  your  couches'  side  • 
W  hen  tVom  the  homeliest  earthcm  ware 
Are  sent  up  otVerings  more  sincere 
Thau  where  the  haughty  dutchess  locks 
Her  silver  vase  in  cedar-box  ? 

Yet  some  devotion  still  remains 
Among  our  harmless  northern  swains 
Whoso  otierings,  plac'd  in  golden  raiii. 
Adorn  our  cry&tal  rivers'  banks  j 
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Nor  flddom  grace  tin  §9imrf  <k)wii^ 
With  spiral  tops  and  copplt-crowns  j 
Or  giJdiDg  in  a  sUnny  mDm 
The  hidnUa  Imnicbei  of  a  tbohK 
So,  poets  sing,  with  goMeil  bougtr 
The  Trojan  hero  paid  his  to#. 

Hither,  by  luckless  emmr  lied^ 
The  crude  consistence  oft  I  tfead  ^ 
Here,  when  my  ifaoes  are  out  of  ease, 
Unweeting-  gild  the  temisli'd  laee ; 
Here  by  the  sacred  bramble  tingM, 
My  petticoat  is  doubly  fringed. 

Be  witness  for  me,  nymph  divine, 
1  never  robb'd  thee  with  design : 
Nor  will  the  zealous  Hannah  pout 
To  wash  thy  injured  oflSfring  out. 

But  stop,  ambitious  Muse,  in  tine, 
Nor  dwell  on  subjects  too  subiime» 
In  vain  on  lofty  heels  I  tread. 
Aspiring  to  exalt  my  head ; 
With  hoop  expanded  wide  and  li^, 
In  vain  I  'tempt  too  high  a  flight. 

Me  Phoebus  in  a  midnight  dream 
Accosting  feaid,  "  Go  shake  your  cream  »». 
Be  humbly  minded,. know  your  poet ; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  #atch  your  toast 
Thee  best  befits  a  lowly  style : 
Teach  Dennis  how  to  stir  the  guile  »'  • 
With  Peggy  Dixon  "  thoitghlfiil  sit, 
Contriving  for  the  pot  and  spit. 
Take  down  thy  proudly  swelling  sails, 
And  rub  thy  teeth,  and  pare  thy  nails : 
At  nicely-carving  show  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit : 
Tom  every  way  thy  watchfbl  eye ; 
And  every  guest  be  sure  to  ply  : 
Let  never  at  your  board  be  known 
An  empty  plate,  except  yonr  own. 
Be  these  thy  arts ;  nor  higher  aim 
Than  what  befits  a  rural  dame. 

**  But  Cloacina,  goddess  bright. 

Sleek clahns  her  as  his  rights 

And  Smedley,  flower  of  all  divines. 
Shall  sing  the  dean  in  Smedley 's  lines." 
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TWELVE  ARTICLES. 

I.  Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hf  ar  you  read. 

II.  By  disputing,  I  will  never,. 

To  convince  you,  once  endeavour. 

III.  When  a  paradox  you  stick  to, 
t  will  never  contradict  you. 

IV.  When  I  talk,  and  you  are  heedless, 
I  will  show  no  anger  needless. 

V.  When  your  speeches  are  absurd, 
I  win  ne*er  object  a  word. 

VI.  When  you  forious  argue  wrong, 
I  will  grieve,  and  hold  my  tongoe. 

12  In  the  bottle,  to  make  butter.     F, 
'3  The  quantity  of  ale  or  beer  browed  at  one 
time.    F. 
><  Mrs.  Dixon>  the  house-keeper.    F> 


\    VIL  NotajotorbuBMfMyslory 
Will  I  ever  teU  bieibre  ye : 
To  be  chidden  fsr  explainingv 
When  you  quite  misfake  the  meaaiap. 

I  VIII.  Never  more  will  I  sup|K>se, 

You  can  taste  my  verse  or  prost, 

IX.  You  no  more  at  me  rfi^t  ftet. 
White  I  tMeh,  and  you  fbl^ 

X.  You  shall  never  hear  me  thunder. 
When  you  blunder  on,  and  blundec* 

XI.  Show  your  poverty  of  spirit. 

And  in  dress  plaCe  all  your  merit  ^ 
Give  yoihrself  ten  thousand  airs ; 
That  with  mc  shall  break  no  sqoai^s. 

XII.  Never  will  I  give  advice. 

Till  you  please  to  ask  me  thrice: 
Which  if  you  in  scorn  njtct, 
*Twili  be  juflt  as  I  expect 

Thus  we  both  shall  have  oiir  ends. 
And  oohtinue  special  (Heads. 


r//£  AnvoLVTiotf 

AT    MARKET-HILL.     H^ 
_  % 

From  distant  regions  Fortune  sends 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends  ; 
Where  Phoebus  pays  a  scanty  stipend. 
Where  never  yet  a  codiin  ripen*d : 
Hither  the  frantic  goddess  draws 
Three  sufiferers  ip  a  roin'd  cause : 
By  faction  banish'd,  here  unite, 
A  dean  *,  a  Spaniard  ',  and  a  knlgllt  '; 
Unite,  but  on  conditions  cmel : 
The  dean  and  S^niard  find  it  too  wdl. 
Condemned'  to  live  ini  service  hardj 
On  either  side  his  honour's  guard : 
The  dean,  to  guard  his  honour's  back. 
Must  build  a  castle  at  Drumlack ; 
The  Spaiiiard,  sore  against  bia  will, 
Ma<;t  raise  a  fort  at  Market-hill. 
And  thus  the  pair  of  humble  gentry 
At  north  and  south  are  posted  centry ; 
While,  in  his  lordly  castle  fixt. 
The  knight  triumphant  reigns  betwurt : 
And,  what  the  wretches  roost  resent. 
To  be  his  slaves,  must  pay  him  rent ; 
Attend  him  daily  as  their  chiefs 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef. 
Oh,  Fortune  i  'tis  a  scandal  for  thee 
To  smile  on  those  who  are  least  worthy : 
Weigh  but  the  merits  of  the  three. 
His  slaves  have  ten  times  more  than  be. 

Proud  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  ! 
The  dean  and  Spaniard  must  reproach  ye  : 
Of  their  two  fames  the  world  enough  ringt : 
Where  are  thy  servrces  aftd  sufiRKrhigs? 
What  if  for  nothing  once  you  kist, 
Against  the  grain,  a  monarch's  fist  ? 

«  Dr.  Swift. 

2  Col.  Harry  Leslie,  who  served  and  liwa  !«%  hi 
Spain. 

3  Sir  Arthur  Achesen. 
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What  if,  among  the  <*otortlf-  trib&j 
Vou  lost  a  plade,  and'sav'd  a  bribe } 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came,  here 
To  fifteen  haadred  pounds  a  year, 
And  fierce  against  the  Whigs  haranguld? 
You  never  ventur'd  to  be  hamg'd* 
How  dare  you  treat  yoor  betters  thus  >?' 
Are  you  to  be  compar'd  with  us  ? 

Come,  Spaniacd,  let' us  from  ourt  farm* 
Call  forth  our  cottagers  to  arms  ;. 
Our  forces  let  us  both  unite,. 
Attack  the  foe  at 'left-  and  right ; 
From  Market-hill's  exalted  head. 
Full  northward  let  your  troops  be  led  ;. 
While  I  from  Drapier's  mount  descend^. 
And  to  the  south  rony  squadrons -bend. 
New-river-walk  with  friendljr  shade 
Shall  keep  my  host  in  ambuscade;. 
While  you,  from  where  the  basort  stands, 
Shall  scale  the  rampart  with •  your  bandsv 
Nor  need  we  doubt  the  fort  to  win; 
1  hold  intelligence  within. 
True,  lady  Anne  no  daingf^r  fears. 
Brave  as  the  Upton  fen  she  wears  j 
Then,  lest  upon  our  first  attack 
Her  valiant  arm  should  force  m  hadt, 
And  we  of  all  our  hopes  depriv'd  ; 
I  have  a  stratagem  contrived. 
By  these  embroidered  high-heel*d  shoes  • 
She  shall  be  caught  as  in  a  noose ; 
So  well  contriv'd  her  toes  to  pinch. 
She  '11  not  have  power  to  stir  an  inch. 
These  gaudy  shoes  must  Hannah  place 
Direct  be  fore  her  lady's  face ; 
The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in,  to  storm  the  fortress  ; 
While  tortiir'd  madam  hound  remains. 
Like  Montezume,  in  golden  chains ; 
Or  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod. 
Stumbling  at  every  step  she  trod. 
Sly  hunters  thus,  m  Borneo's  isle. 
To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wile, 
The  mimic  animal  amuse ; 
They  place  before  him  gloves  and  shoes ; 
Which  when  the  brute  puts  awkward  on, 
All  his  agility  is  gone : 
In  vam  to  frisk  or  climb  he  tries ; 
The  huntsmen  seize  the  grinning  prize. 

But  let  us  on  our  first  assault 
Secure  the  larder  and  the  vault : 
The  valiant  Dennis  *  you  must  fix  on. 
And  1  Ml  engage  with  Pegay  Dixon  * : 
Then,  if  we  once  can  seize  the  key 
And  chest  that  keeps  my  lady's  tea, 
They  must  surrender  at  discretion ; 
And,  soon  as  we  have  gain'd  possession. 
We  '11  act  as  other  conquerors  do. 
Divide  the  realm  between  us  two  : 
Then  (let  me  see)  we  '11  make  the  knight 
Our  clerk,  for  he  can  read  and  write ; 
Bat  must  not  think,  1  tell  him  that, 
Like  Lorimer  ^  to  wear  his  hat : 
Yet,  when  we  dine  without  a  friend, 
We  Ml  place  him  at  the  lower  end. 
Madam,  whose  skill  does  all  in  dress  lie. 
May  serve  to  wait  on -Mrs.  Leslie  ; 


•  <The  butler. 
•  The  agent. 


*  The  boQSB-keepsr. 


But,  lest  it  might  not  beso-propcf 
That  her  own  maid  should  o? cr-to|^  hei^ 
To  mortify  the  creature  more, 
We  Ml  take  her  heels  five  inehes  lowen 

For  Hannah,  when  we  have  no  need  of  her  I 
Twill  be  our  interest  to  get  rid  of  her: 
And,  when  we  execute  our  plot; 
*Tis  best  to  hang  her  on  the  spot  j 
As  all  your  politicians  wise 
Dispatch  the  rogues  by  whom  they  riifc 


TBAULUS. 
A    DIALOOUB 

BBTWSIH- 

TOM^  AND  ROBIN. 


1730. 


TtfB  FIRST  rABT. 


Tom.  Say,  Robin,  what  con  Tranlos  >  mcatt 
By  bellowing  thus  against  the  dean  ? 
Why  does  he  call  htm  paltry  scribblers- 
Papist,  and  Jacobite,  atid  libeler ; 
Yet  cannot  prove  a  single  fact } 

Robin.  Forgive  him,  Tom ;  his  bead  is  craofati 

T.  What  misdiief  can  the  dean  hare  done  biro^< 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him  ? 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  sfarerit 
In  vain  against  the  people's  fevourite  i 
Revile  that  nation-saving  paper, 
Which  gave  the  dean  the  name  of  Drapier  } 

R,  Why,  Tom,  I  think  the  case  is  plain; 
Party  and  spleen  have  tum'd  his  brain. 

T.  Such  friendship  never  man  profest^ 
The  dean  was  never  so  carest ; 
For  Traulus  long  his  rancour  nurs'd. 
Till,  God  knows  why,  at  last  it  burst. 
That  clumsy  outside  of  a  porter. 
How  could  it  thus  conceal  a  courtier  ? 

R.  I  own,  appearances  are  bad  ; 
Yet  still  insist  the  man  is  mad. 

T*  Yet  many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam  kM«»^ 
How  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes ; 
And,  though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  fiins^s  his  filth  about. 
He  still  has  gratitude  and  sap*ence. 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence; 
Nor  in  their  eyes  at  random  pisses, 
But  turns  aside  like  mad  Ulysses : 
While  Traulus  all  his  ordure  scatters 
To  foul  the  man  he  chiefly  flatters. 
Whence  come  tliese  inconsistent  fits  ? 

R,  V\'hy,  Tom,  the  man  has  lost  his'wits.' 

T.  Agreed  :  and  yet,  when  Towzer  snaps 
At  people's  heels  with  frothy  chaps, 
Hangs  down  his  head,  and  drops  iiis  tail. 
To  say  he  's  mad,  will  not  avail ; 
The  neighlwurs  all  cry,  "  Shoot  him  dead. 
Hang,  drown,  or  knock  him  on  the  head." 
So  Traulus  wlien  he  first  harangu'd, 
I  wonder  why  he  was  not  hang'd  ; 
For  of  the  two  without  dispute, 
Towzer  's  the  less  ofiensive  brute. 

R,  Tom,  you  mistake  the  matter  qaito  | 
Your  barkiug  curs  will  seldom  bite  ; 

iLordAUaou    D.Sk 
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And  thotigb  yon  hwf  him  stnt-tut-ttrt-tcr, 

He  blnrks  as  fast  as  he  can  utter. 

He  prates  in  spite  of  all  impediment, 

While  none  believes  that  what  he  said  he  meant  j 

Puts  in  his  finder  and  his  thumb 

To  grope  for  words,  and  out  they  come. 

He  calls  you  rogue ;  there  's  nothing  in  it. 

He  fawns  upon  you  in  a  minute  : 

**  Begs  leave  to  rail,  but  d — n  his  blood ! 

He  only  meant  it  for  your  good : 

His  friendship  was  exactly  tim'd. 

He  shot  before  your  foes  were  prim*d. 

By  this  contrivance,  Mr.  Dean, 

By  G —  !   I  Ml  bring  you  off  as  clean —  *" 

Then  let  him  use  you  e'er  so  rough, 

•*  'Twas  all  for  love,"  and  that  *s  enough. 

But,  though  he  sputter  through  a  session, 

It  never  makes  the  least  imprej»sion : 

"Whatever  he  speaks  for  madness  goes. 

With  no  ettect  on  friends  or  foes, 

T.  The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 
Can  set  the  ma<^tiff  on  your  back. 
I  own  his  madness  is  a  jest. 
If  that  were  all.     But  he  's  possest. 
Incarnate  with  a  thousand  imps, 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps  ; 
Who  o'er  each  string  and  wire  preside. 
Fill  every  pi|>e,  each  motion  guide  ; 
Directing  eveiy  vice  we  find 
In  Scripture,  to  the  devil  assign'd ; 
Sent  from  the  daik  infernal  region, 
In  him  they  lodge,  and  make  him  legion. 
Of  brethren  he  's  a.  false  accuser  ; 
A  slanderer,  traitor,  and  seducer  ; 
A  fawning,  base,  trepanning  liar ; 
The  marks  peculiar  of  his  sire. 
Or,  grant  him  but  a  drone  at  best, 
A  drone  can  raise  a  hornet's  nest. 
The  dean  had  felt  their  stings  before  ; 
And  must  their  malice  ne'er  give  o'er  ? 
Still  swarm  and  buzz  about  his  nose  ? 
But  Ireland's  friends  ne'er  wanted  foes. 
A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post. 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most  j 
Perversely  comes  in  evil  times. 
Where  virtues  arc  imputed  crimes. 
Hi*5  guilt  is  clear,  the  proofs  are  pregnant ; 
A  traitor  to  the  vices  regnant. 

"What  spirit,  since  the  worUi  bej.an. 
Could  alxi'ii/s  bear  to  strive  with  win  V 
Which  CJod  promnuic'd,  he  iiev^r  would. 
And  soon  convinc'd  them  by  a  11(kx1. 
Yet  still  the  dean  on  freedom  raves  ; 
His  spirit  always  stiives  with  sli\es. 
'Tis  time  at  last  to  spare  hii>  ink. 
And  let  tlium  lot,  or  hang,  or  sink. 


THE  SECOND  TART. 

Traut.vs,  of  amphibious  breH, 
Motley  fi  nit  of  nionirrel  seed  ; 
By  the  (tum  from  lord  lings  sprnnjr. 
By  the  sire  exhal'd  from  dung  : 

2  This  is  the  usual  excuse  of  Traulus,  when  he 
abuses  you  to  others  without  provucatioiu     F. 


Think  on  every  Tice  in  botfi ; 
Look  on  him,  and  see  their  giowtk* 

View  him  on  the  mother's  side, 
Fdl'd  with  fidsehood,  spleen,  and  pride  ; 
Positive  and  overbearing. 
Changing  still,  and  still  adberbg'; 
Spiteful,  peeevish,  rude,  untoward. 
Fierce  in  tongue,  in  heart  a  coward  ; 
When  his  friends  he  most  is  hard  on. 
Cringing  comes  to  beg  their  paidoo ; 
Reputation  ever  tearing,. 
Ever  dearest  friendship  swearing; 
Judgment  weak,  and  passioo  itroog^ 
Always  various,  alwa3r8  wrong; 
Provocation  never  waits. 
Where  he  loves,  or  where  he  hates  ; 
Talks  whate'er  comes  in  bis  head;    • 
Wishes  it  were  all  unsaid. 

Let  me  now  the  vices  trace. 
From  thefalhefn  scoundrel  raoc. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airs  ? 
Were  they  masons j  were  they  hutcktrt  f 
Herald,  lend  the  Muse  an  answer 
From  his  a/./cM>  and  grandsire : 
This  was  dextrous  at  his  trowel. 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well  i 
Hence  the  greasy  clumsy  mien 
In  his  dress  and  figure  seen ; 
Hence  the  mean  and  sordid  soul. 
Like  his  body,  rank  and  foul ; 
Hence  that  wild  suspicious  peep, 
IJke  a  rogue  that  steals  a  sheep; 
Hence  he  leamt  the  butcher's  guile^ 
How  to  cut  your  throat  and  smile  ; 
Like  a  butcher,  doom'd  for  life 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  bis  kn'fe  ; 
llvncc  he  draws  his  daily  food 
Fixmi  his  tenants'  vital  blood, 

l-istly,  let  his  gifts  be  trj-'d, 
Bunow  d  fjx>m  the  mason's  side : 
Some  |K)rhaps  may  think  him  able 
in  the  state  to  build  a  Babel ; 
Coulil  wc  place  him  in  a  station 
1\«  df  stroy  the  oUifounffation, 
Trui-  indeed,  I  should  be  gladder, 
C^uhi  ho  learn  to  mount  a  ladder^ 
-May  he  at  liis  latter  end 
Mocnt  alive,  ami  dead  descend  ! 

In  nini  tell  me  which  prevail, 
i'einale  vices  most,  or  male? 
Wiiat  pro<liio'd  hiuj,  can  you  tell  ? 
HuuKUi  race,  or  imps  of  Hell  * 


ROBIS  ASD  HARRY  \ 

Robin  to  beggars,  with  a  curse, 
Throws  the  last  shilhng  in  his  purse; 
And,  when  the  coachman  comes  for  pay. 
The  rogue  must  call  another  day. 

(irave  Harry,  when  the  poor  are  pressing, 
rsives  them  a  penny,  and  God*s  blessing; 
But,  always  careful  of  the  main. 
With  two-i>ence  lefl,  walks  home  in  rain« 

>  Sons  of  Dr.  Leslie.    Harry  was  a  colonel  ia  ih4 
Spanish  service,     tyaa  above,  p.  490.  ,  N» 
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Hobin,  from  noon  to  mgbt,  will  pntot 
ftuDS-out  in  tongue,  as  in  estate : 
And,  ere  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
Will  not  have  one  new  thing  to  say. 
Much  talking  is  not  Hany's  vice ; 
He  need  not  tell  a  story  twice : 
And,  if  he  always  be  so  thrifty. 
His  fiind  may  last  to  five  and  fifty. 

It  so  fell  out,  that  cautious  Harry, 
As  soldiers  use,  for  iove  must  marry. 
And,  with  his  dame,  the  ocean  crort; 
(All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Ixwt !) 
Repairs  a  cabin  gone  to  ruin. 
Just  big  enough  to  shelter  two  in ; 
And  in  his  house  if  any  body  come. 
Will  malte  them  welcome  to  his  moditum ; 
Where  goody  Julia  milks  the  cows. 
And  boils  potatoes  for  her  spouse; 
Or  deams  his  hose,  or  mends  his  breeches. 
While  Harry  's  fencing  up  his  ditches. 
Robin,  who  ne'er  his  mind  could  fix 
To  live  without  a  coach  and  six, 
To  patch  his  broken  fortunes,  faund 
A  mistress  worth  five  thousand  pound  ; 
Swears  he  could  get  her  in  an  hour, 
If  Gaffer  Harry  would  endow  her  ; 
And  sell,  to  pacify  his  wrath, 
A  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  broth. 

Young  Harry,  as  all  Europe  knows, 
Was  long  the  quintessence  of  beaux ; 
But,  when  espous'd,  he  ran  the  fate 
That  must  attend  the  marry'd  state ; 
From  gold  broc^e  and  shining  armour. 
Was  metamorphosM  to  a  farmer ; 
His  gmzier's  coat  with  dirt  besmeared  ; 
Kor  twice  a  week  will  shave  his  beard. 

Old  Robin,  all  his  youth  a  sloven, 
At  fifty-two,  when  he  grew  loving. 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  pailuasoy, 
A  flaxen  wig,  and  waistcoat  gay, 
Powder'd  from  shoulder  down  to  flank. 
In  courtly  style  addresses  Frank  ; 
Twice  ten  years  older  tliau  bis  wile. 
Is  doom'd  to  l)e  a  i>eau  for  life  ; 
Supplyin;;  those  detects  by  dress, 
Wliicii  1  must  leave  the  world  to  guesi. 


TO  BETTY  THE  GUIZETTE.     H 

Queen  of  wit  and  beauty,  Betty! 
]Siever  may  the  Muse  f.-jgct  yc  : 
How  thy  face  charms  every  shepherd, 
Spotted  over  like  a  leopard  ! 
And  thy  freckled  nock,  display 'd, 
Envy  breeds  in  every  maid, 
Like  a  fly-blown  cake  of  tuHuw, 
Or  on  parchment  ink  turn'd  yellow ; 
Or  a  tawny  speckled  pippin, 
Shrivel'd  with  a  winter's  keeping. 

And,  thy  beauty  thus  dispatch'd. 
Let  me  praise  thy  wit  unmatch'd. 

Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry. 
Evermore  thy  tongue  supply. 
And  thv  memory  is  loaded 
With  old  scraps  from  plays  exploded ; 
Stocked  with  repartees  and  jokes. 
Suited  to  all  Christian  folks ; 


I  Shreds  of  wit,  andfenstlets  rbyoMS^ 
Blunder'd  out  a  thousand  times. 
Nor  wilt  thon  of  gifts  be  sparing. 
Which  can  ne'er  be  worse  for  weanng: 
Picking  wit  among  collegians. 
In  the  play-house  upper  regions  ; 
Where,  in  eight een-penny  gallery, 
Irish  nymphs  learn  Irish  raillery : 
But  thy  merit  is  thy  fciiling. 
And  thy  raillery  is  railing. 

Thus  with  talents  well  endued 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rude ; 
When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout; 
This  among  Hibernian  asses 
For  sheer  wit  and  humour  passes. 
Thus  indulgent  Chloe,  bit. 
Swears  you  have  a  world  of  wit. 


DEATH  AND  DAPHNE. 
TO  AN  AGREEABLE  YOUNG  LADY, 


BUT  EXTREMELY  LEAN. 


1730. 


Death  went  upon  a  solemn  day 

At  Pluto's  hall  his  court  to  pay: 

The  phantom,  having  humbly  kist 

His  grisly  monarch  s  sooty  fist. 

Presented  him  the  weekly  bills 

Of  doctors,  fevers,  plagues,  and  pills. 

Pluto,  observing  since  the  peace 

The  burial-article  decrease. 

And,  vext  to  see  affairs  miscarry, 

Declar'd  in  council,  Death  must  marry; 

Vow'd  he  no  Ioniser  conld  support 

Old  bachelors  alwnt  his  court; 

The  intere«;t  of  his  realm  had  need 

That  Death  should  get  a  numerotjs  breed; 

Yoiins;  Deatldings,  who,  by  practice  mada 

Proiicieut  in  their  father's  trade, 

With  colonies  miyht  stock  around 

His  larc;e  dominions  mider  ground. 

A  consult  of  c'.)qiiettes  below 
Was  call'd,  to  rioc  him  out  a  beau  : 
From  her  own  iiead  Me^ra  takes 
A  periwig  of  twisted  snakes; 
Which  iu  the  nicest  fashion  curl'd 
(Tjke  toi/pcts  of  this  upper  world). 
With  flour  of  sulphur  powder'd  well. 
That  graceful  on  his  shoulders  f(tUi 
An  adder  of  the  sable  kind 
In  line  direct  hung  down  behind ; 
The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 
Clubb'd  for  a  feather  to  his  hat ; 
His  coat,  an  usurer's  velvet  pall, 
Bequeath'd  to  Pluto,  corpse  and  all. 
But,  loth  his  person  to  expose 
Bare,  like  a  carcase  pickt  by  crows, 
A  lawyer  o'er  his  hands  and  face 
Stuck  artfully  a  parchment-case. 
No  new-fliixt  rake  show'd  fairer  skin  ; 
Nor  Phyllis  after  lying-in. 
With  snuff  was  fiU'd  his  ebon  box 
Of  shin-bones  rotted  by  the  pox. 
Nine  spirits  of  blaspheming  fops 
With  aconite  anoint  bis  chops; 
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And  giye  him  ivovds  of  dtwidlfil  aouiids, 
G— d  d — D  his  blood !  and  b— d  and  w— *d8 1 

Thus  fucniBh'd  out,  he  sent  bis  train 
To  take  a  bonte  in  Warviok-lane: 

The  faculty,  his  huDibk:  friends 
A  coiDpli  mental  message  sends : 
Tlu'ir  prosHent  in  scarlet  gown 
Harangued,  and  welcomM  him  to  town« 

But  Death  had  business  to  dispatch  ; 
His  mind  was  running  on  bis  match. 
And,  hearing  much  of  Daphne's  fame. 
His  majesty  (if  it-rrours  came, 
Fine  as  a  colonel  of  the  guards. 
To  visit  where  she  ^^ate  at  cards : 
She,  as  he  came  into  the  room, 
Thought  him  Adoois  in  his  bloom. 
And  now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jumps  -, 
She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps ; 
For  such  a  shape  of  skin  apd  bone 
Was  never  seen,  except  her  own : 
CharmM  with  his  eyes,  and  chin,  and  snout. 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  slily  out ; 
And  grew  enamoured  with  her  pte. 
As  just  the  counterpart  of  bis. 
She  darted  many  a  private  glance. 
And  freely  made  the  first  advance  ; 
Was  of  her  beauty  grown  so  vain, 
She  doubted  not  to  jwin  the  swain. 
Nothing  she  thought  could  sooner  gain  him. 
Than  with  her  wit  to  entertain  him. 
She  ask'd  about  her  friends  below : 
T>  is  meagre  fop,  that  battered  beau : 
Whether  some  late  departed  toasts 
Had  got  gallants  among  the  ghoets? 
If  Chloe  were  a  sharper  still 
As  great  as  ever  at  quadrille  ? 
(The  ladies  there  nuist  seeds  be  rooks  ; 
For  cards,  we  know,  are  Pluto's  books !) 
If  Florimel  had  found  her  love, 
For  whom  she  hang'd  herself  above  ? 
How  oft  a  week  was  kept  a  ball 
By  Proserpine  at  Pluto's  hall  ? 
She  fancie<l  those  Elysian  shades 
The  sweetest  plare  for  masquerades : 
How  pleasant,  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 
To  tri'll  it  in  a  coach  and  six ! 

What  pride  a  female  heart  inflames  ! 
How  endless  arc  ambition's  aims  1 
Cease,  haughty  nymph ;  the  Fates  decree 
Death  must  not  be  a  spouse  for  thee  : 
For,  when  by  chance  the  meagre  shade 
Tpon  thy  hand  bis  finger  laid. 
Thy  hand  as  (hy  and  cold  as  lead. 
His  matrimonial  spirit  fled  ; 
He  telt  about  liis  heart  a  damp, 
That  q\tile  exlinguish'd  Cupid's  lamp: 
Away  tlie  frij;hred  spectre  scuds, 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  sud*. 


DAPHNE. 


Datuvz  knows,  with  equal  ease, 
How  to  vex,  and  how  to  please  ; 
But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex- 
Vever  woman  more  devis'd 
$urer  ways  to  be  dcspis'd  a 


Paradoxea  wMk^  wMdiag , 
Always  conquered,  nwi-^yiddi^fi 
To  dispute,  her  chitf  delight. 
With  not  one  opinioQ  right  r 
I'bick  her  arguments  the  .l«fi  xm. 
And  with  cavils  combate  icaaoo; 
Answers  in  decisive  way, 
Never  hears  what  you  caneagr: 
Still  her  odd  perveneneM  ibowi. 
Chiefly  where  abe  nothing 'Jaio««; 
And,  where  she  is  mc 
Always  peevisber-aad  ailliar : 
All  her  spirits  in  a  flame. 
When  she  knows  die  ^  meat 'to  1 

Send  m^  hence  ien  tfaoaaaodaula8« 
From  a  fisoe  that  always  milea : 
None  could  ever  «ot  that  part. 
But  a  Fury  in  her  heart. 
Ye  who  hate  auch  mconaigteaoe. 
To  be  easy,  keep  your  diatanoe  ; 
Or  in  folly  still  befriend  her. 
But  have  no  concern  to  mend  hm» 
Lose  not  time  to  ooBtradiot  her. 
Nor  endeavour  to  cooviet  her. 
Never  take  it  in  your  thought, 
That  she'll  own,  or  cure  a  fimlt. 
Into  contradiction  warm  her ; 
Then,  perhaps,  yon  may  reform  kert 
Only  take  this  rule  eloog. 
Always  to  ad  viae  her  wrong; 
And  reprove  her  when  she  *s rights 
She  may  then  grow  wise  forapight 

No — that  scheme  will  ne'er  aoooeed^ 
She  has  better  learnt  her  creed : 
She  's  too  cunning^  and  too  akilfol. 
When  to  yield,  and  when  be  witfoL 
Nature  holds  her  fiortfa  two  mirrora. 
One  for  truth,  and  one  ibr  erromv  t 
That  looks  hideous,  fieroe,  andfrigfatRilt 
This  is  flattering  and  dettghtliil : 
That  she  throws  away  as  fnil  ^ 
Sits  by  this,  to  dress  her  aouL 

Thus  you  have  the  case  in  view. 
Daphne,  'twixt  the  dean  and  you. 
Heaven  forbid  he  should  despiaathee  ( 
But  will  neftr  more  adviae  thee. 


THE  PHEASANT  AND  THE  LARK. 

A   FABLE  BY  DB.    DBLAMT.      1730. 


— Qnia  huqus 
Tam  patiena  uibia,  tarn  forraoa,  nt 


In  ancient  times,  as  barda  mdite, 
(If  clerks  have  connM  the  records  right) 
A  peacock  reign'd,  whose  glorioua  tw^ 
His  subjects  with  delight  obey  : 
His  tail  was  beauteous  to  behold. 
Replete  with  goodly  eyes  and  gold 
(Fair  emblem  of  that  monarch's  guiac^ 
Whose  train  at  once  is  rich  and  wiae). 
And  princely  ruPd  be  many  regions. 
And  statesmen  wise,  and  valiant  iegiooi, 

A  pheasant  lord  ^  above  the  rest. 
With  every  grace  and  talent  bleat, 

\  Lord  Carteret,  lord  lieutcMAt  ^  fnMl 
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Was  sent  to  sway,  iinth  aU  his  akUl, 

The  sceptre  of  a  neigbbouiing  hiU  ** 

No  science  was  to  bim  unknowo, 

For  all  the  arts  were  all  his  (vpra  t 

In  all  the  living  learned  read, 

Though  more  delighted  with  the  dead : 

For  birds,  if  ancient  tales  be  true. 

Had  then  their  Popes  and  Homers  too. 

Could  read  aad  write  ia  prose  and  Terse, 

And  speak  like  ***t  ^^  ^»^^  ^^  Pearce  \ 

He  knew  their  voices,  and  their  wings  ; 

Who  smoothest  soars,  who  sweetest  sings; 

Who  toils  with  iU-Aedg'd  peas  to  climb. 

And  who  attained  the  true  sublime  : 

Their  merits  he  could  well  descry. 

He  had  so  exquisite  an  eye ; 

And  when  that  fail'd,  to  show  tb3in  dear* 

He  had  as  exquisite  an  ear. 

It  chanc'd,  as  oo  a  day  he  stray'd. 

Beneath  an  academic  shade. 

He  likM,  amidst  a  thonsand  throats. 

The  wildness  of  a  woodlark's  *  notes, 

And  searcbM,  and  spy'd,  and  seiz'd  his  game, 

And  took  him  home,  and  made  him  tame ; 

Found  him  on  trial  true  and  able. 

So  cbeer'd  and  fed  h;m  at  hi-*  table. 

Here  some  shrew 'd  critic  finds  I  'm  caught, 
And  cries  out,  •*  Better  fed  than  taught" — 
Then  jests  on  game  and  tamCy  and  reads 
And  jests  ;  and  so  my  tale  proceeds. 
Long  had  he  study'd  in  the  wood. 
Conversing  with  the  wise  and  good  ! 
His  soul  with  harmony  inspired, 
With  love  of  truth  and  virtue  fir'd  : 
His  brethren's  good  and  Maker's  praise 
Were  all  the  study  of  his  lays ; 
Were  all  his  study  in  retreat. 
And  now  employ'd  him  with  the  great. 
His  friendship  was  the  sure  resort 
Of  all  the  wretched  at  the  court ; 
Hut  chiefly  merit  in  distress 
His  greatest  blessing  was  to  bless.— 

This  fix'd  him  in  liis  patron's  breast, 
But  fir'd  with  envy  all  the  rest : 
I  mean  that  noisy  craving  crew. 
Who  round  the  court  incessant  flew, 
And  preyld  like  rooks,  by  pairs  and  dozens. 
To  fill  the  maws  of  sons  and  cousins  : 
•*   Unmov'd  their  heart,  and  chill'd  their  bloody 
To  every  thought  of  common  good, 
Confining  every  hope  and  care'* 
To  their  own  low  contracted  sphere. 
These  ran  him  down  with  ceaseless  cry, 
But  found  it  hard  to  tell  you  why. 
Till  his  own  worth  and  wit  supply'd 
Sufficient  matter  to  deride  : 
**  Tis  Envy's  safest,  surest  rule, 
*ro  hide  her  rage  in  ridicule 
The  vulgar  eye  she  best  beguiles, 
"Wlien  all  her  snakes  are  deck'd  with  smiles  ?" 
Sardonic  smiles,  b/  rancour  rais'd  ! 
*•  Tormented  most  when  seeming  pleas'd  !** 
Their  spite  had  more  than  half  expii'd, 
jHad  he  not  wrote  what  all  admir'd  ; 
What  morsels  had  their  malice  wanted, 
Ab^  that  he  built^  and  plann'd,  and  plaotftd ! 

« Ireland. 

^  De,  IXtUoy. 


Howhadhi»8eiaeaiidkMnin^n^^^>m»     • 
But  th^t^  charilr  feli^Wd  tham  ! 

<<  At  highest  worth  duH  m»^\ee  rea«bai« 
As  slugs  pollute  tbe  fiuncvt  p9aob«0 : 
Knvy  defames,  as  b»i|>ii»s  vH^ 
Devour  the  fbod  they  fiwt  dc6le." 

Now  ask  the  fruit  ei  all  bit  fi^wur— 
"  He  was  not  hitherto  a  8a?er"T- 
What  then  could  maise  tbe'u-  V99fi  rwi  aoa^? 
"  Why  what  he  Mop'd,  not  vha»  he  ha4* 

"  What  tyrant  e'er  invented  ropes. 
Or  racks,  or  rods,  to  punish  hopes  ? 
Th*  inheritance  of  hope  and  fame 
Is  seldom  earthly  wisdom's  aun  i 
Or,  if  it  were,  is  not  so  small, 
But  there  is  room 'enough  for  all." 

If  h*^  but  chance  to  breathe  a  song 
(He  seldom  sang,  and  ne\'er  long) ; 
The  noisy,  rude,  maliicnant  crowd. 
Where  it  was  high,  pronounc'd  it  loud : 
Plain  truth  was  pride ;  and  what  w»i  *illicrj 
Easy  and  friendly  was  familiar. 

Or,  if  he  tun'd  his  lofty  lays, 
With  solemn  air  to  virtue's  praise. 
Alike  abusive  ;ind  erroneous, 
They  call'd  it  hoarse  and  unharmonious; 
Yet  so  it  was  to  souls  like  theirs. 
Tuneless  as  Abel  to  the  bears  1 

A  rook  s  with  hai-sli  malignant  caw 
Began,  was  follow'd  by  a  daw  <> 
(Though  some,  who  would  be  thoqght  to  know, 
Are  positive  it  was  a  crow) ; 
Jack  Daw  was  seconded  by  Tit, 
Tom  Tit  "J  could  write,  and  so  he  writ ; 
A  tribe  of  tuneless  praters  follow, 
The  jay,  the  magpie,  and  the  swallow  ;     . 
And  twenty  more  their  throats  let  loose, 
Down  to  the  witless  waddling  goose. 

Some  pick'tl  at  him,  some  flew,  some  flutter'd 
Some  hiss'd,  some  screaraM,  and  others  mutter'J  i 
The  crow,  on  carrion  wont  to  feast. 
The  carrion  crow  coudean'd  his  taste : 
The  rook  in  eanicijt  too,  not  joking, 
Swore  all  his  singing  was  but  croaking. 

Some  thought  they  meant  to  show  their  wit. 
Might  think  so  still—"  but  that  they  writ"— 
Could  it  be  spite  or  envy  ? — "  No — 
Who  did  110  ill,  could  have  no  foe."— 
So  wise  simplicity  esteemd. 
Quite  otherwise  true  wisdom  dcem'd  ; 
This  question  rightly  understood,  ^ 

'*  What  more  provokes  than  doing  good  ? 
A  srml  ennobled  and  rciin'd 
Reproaches  every  baser  mind  : 
As  strains  exalted  and  melodious 
Make  every  meaner  music  odioua."— 

At  length  tlie  nisrhtingala  ^  was  heari. 
For  voice  and  wisdom  long  rcver  d, 
Esteem'd  of  all  the  wise  and  good. 
The  guardian  genius  of  the  wood  t 
He  long  in  discontent  letir'd. 
Yet  not  obscur'd,  hut  more  admw'd  ; 
His  brethren's  servile  souls  disdaimng^ 
He  liv'd  indignant  and  complaining : 
They  now  afresh  provoke  his  choler 
( It  seems  the  lark  bad  been  his  scholar. 


«Right  hon.  Kiob.  T^ghc 
»Oe«&SwilL 


5  Dr.  T r. 

7  lix,  Sheridan. 
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A  faTonrite  sefiohr  ahrayf  near  hhn, 

^Uid  oft*  had  wak'd  whole  nights  to  bear  him) : 

Enrag'd  he  canvasses  the  matter. 

Exposes  all  their  senseless  chatter. 

Shows  him  and  them  in  such  a  light, 

As  more  inflames,  yet  quells  their  spite. 

They  hear  his  voice,  and  frighted  fly. 

For  rage  had  rais'd  it  very  high : 

Shamed  by  the  wisdom  of  his  notes, 

They  hide  their  heads,  and  hush  their  throats. 


jiNSfFER  TO  DR.  DELASY*S  FABLE 

OP   THB 

PHEASANT  AND  THE  LARK. 

Im  ancient  times,  the  wise  wore  able 

In  proper  terras  to  write  a  fable  : 

Their  tales  would  always  justly  suit 

The  characters  of  every  brute. 

The  ass  was  dull,  the  lion  brave. 

The  stog  wa^  swift,  the  fox  a  kimve  ; 

The  daw  a  thief,  the  ape  a  droll  ; 

The  hound  would  scent,  the  wolf  would  prule  ; 

A  pii^eon  would,  if  sho'.vn  by  /-Esop, 

riy  from  the  hawk,  or  pick  liis  pease  up, 

Far  otherwise  a  creat  divine 

Has  learnt  his  fabUs  to  rertne  : 

He  iunibles  men  and  birds  to.crethcr, 

As  if  they  all  were  of  a  feather; 

You  see  him  first  the  peacoek  brine, 

Aijaiust  all  rule^,  to  be  a  king: ; 

That  in  his  tail  he  wore  his  eyes. 

By  whieh  he  grew  both  rich  and  wise. 

Now,  pray,  observe  the  doctor's  choice, 

A  peacock  chose  for  flight  and  voice  : 

Bid  ever  mortal  see  a  peacoek 

Attempt  a  flight  aljove  a  haycock  ? 

And  for  his  sinijinir,  doctor,  you  know, 

Himself  eomplain'd  of  it  to  Juno. 

He  sfjualls  in  such  a  hellish  noise. 

It  fri,i;htens  all  the  village  lM)y'<. 

This  peaccx^k  k«'pt  a  standiriit  force, 

In  reuijuents  of  foot  and  h')r>e  ; 

Hafl  stat*'snien  t<K>  of  every  kind. 

Who  waited  on  his  eyes  behiml 

(And  tills  was  thooLrht  the  hisxlH'st  post ; 

For,  rule  the  rump,  you  rule  the  nmst^. 

The  doctor  names  hut  one  at  pic^enl. 

And  he  of  all  birds  was  a  ph«  asant. 

This  plK^a-vint  was  a  man  of  wit. 

Con  hi  read  id  I  hooks  were  ever  writ ; 

And,  when  amoni:  companions  privy, 

Could  quote  yon  C'leero  and  Livy. 

liirds,  n>  he  says,  and  I  allow, 

AVen  '^ehoUir^  lb  n,  as  we  are  now  ; 

Co. lid  I.  id  all  vtilumes  up  to  folios, 

And  ft  r<l  on  frieas«;ees  and  olios. 

'J'his  ])lu!asant,  by  the  ]>ea<'oek's  will, 

Was  viceroy  of  a  neischbonrinc  hill; 

And,  as  hr  v\nnd'r'd  in  his  patk, 

}ie  ch.nc'd  to  s,>y  a  cleruy  lark  j 

W'as  tpki  II  wiin  liis  person  outward, 

So  prt-rdy  he  pck'd  a  e  .w  t^-d  : 

Then  tn  a  m  t  \\.c  pheasant  eauuht  him, 

And  in  his  palace  feil  and  tan  .hi  liim. 

Tin-  n»'  ral  of  the  tale  is  pleasant, 

Hiiuiclf  lue  iajk,  my  lord  the  pheasant ; 


A  lark  he  is,  and  nich  a  Urk 

As  never  came  iroai  Noah^  ark  i 

And  though  he  had  no  other  notion^ 

Bat  building,  plamung,  and  devotiaa  |. 

Though  'tis  a  maxim  you  most  kaoir^ 

Who  does  no  ill,  can  have  no  foe; 

Yet  how  shall  I  express  in  wofds 

The  strange  stupidity  of  birds  ? 

This  lark  was  hated  in  the  wood. 

Because  he  did  his  brethren  good. 

At  last  the  nightingale  comes  in. 

To  hold  the  doctor  by  the  chin  : 

Wc  all  can  find  out  what  he  meaoB^ 

The  worst  of  disafiected  deans  ; 

Whose  wit  at  best  was  next  to  none. 

And  now  that  little  next  is  gone. 

Against  the  court  is  always  blabbing. 

And  calls  the  senate-house  a  cabin  ; 

So  dull,  tliat,  but  for  spleen  and  ^ite, 

We  ne^er  should  know  that  he  could  wtke  $ 

Who  thinks  the  nation  always  enr'd. 

Because  himself  is  not  preferr'd : 

His  heart  is  through  his  libel  seen, 

Nor  could  his  malice  spare  the  qneco  ; 

Who,  had  she  known  bis  vile  behavioor. 

Would  ne'er  have  shown  him  so  much  foroaw 

A  noble  lord  '  hath  told  his  pranks. 

And  well  deserves  the  nation's  tKaWw, 

Oh !  would  the  senate  deign  to  show 

Uesentment  on  this  public  foe  ; 

Our  niu'htingale  might  fit  a  cage. 

There  let  him  starve,  and  vent  his  rage  j 

( ):\  would  they  but  in  fetters  bind 

This  (uemy  of  human-kind ! 

Harmonious  ColVee  2,  show  thy  zeal. 

Thy  chami)ion  for  the  common-weal: 

Nor  on  a  theme  like  this  repine. 

For  once  to  wet  thy  pen  divine: 

r.estow  that  libeler  a  lash, 

Wiio  daily  vends  seditious  trash ; 

U  ho  dares  revile  the  nation's  wisdom. 

Tut  in  the  ])raise  of  virtue  is  dumb  : 

That  scribbler  lash,  who  neither  knowa 

I  he  turn  of  vei-se,  not  style  of  prose; 

Whose  malice,  for  the  worst  3  of  ends, 

\\  onid  have  us  lose  our  English  friends; 

Mho  never  had  one  public  thought. 

Nor  ever  travt^  the  poor  a  groat. 

One  clineher  more,  and  1  have  done, 

I  end  my  labours  with  a  pun. 

.love  send  this  nightingale  may  fall. 

Who  S] lends  his  day  and  night  in  gall  I 

.Si>,  nii:htin'4^ale  and  lark,  adieu; 

1  see  the  greatest  owls  in  you 

Tiiat  ever  scrcecht,  or  ever^nc 


OxV  THE  IRISH  CLUB, 

Ye  paltry  underlings  of  state  ; 
Ye  senators,  who  love  to  prate  ; 
Ye  rascals  of  inferior  not6, 
Who  for  a  dinner  sell  a  vote ; 

1  L.  Allen,  the  same  who  is  meant  by  T^anhi% 
D.  S, 

2  A  Dublin  .c:arrettcer. 

^  S^e  §  new  song  OQ  a  «e4itigiis  pmpUit.  p»4iS;' 
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Te  pack  of  penslonaiy  peers, 

Whose  fingers  itch  for  poctd'  ears ; 

Ye  bishops  far  removM  from  saints  ; 

Why  all  this  rage  ?  Wliy  these  complaints  ? 

Why  against  printers  all  this  noise  ? 

This  summoning  of  blackguard  boys  ? 

Why  80  sagacious  in  your  j^esses  ? 

Your  eJ^Sj  and  ffrr,  and  arrs,  and  esses  f 

Take  my  adrice  ;  to  make  you  safe, 

I  know  a  shorter  way  by  half. 

The  point  is  plain  :  remove  the  cause ; 

l>efend  yotir  liberties  and  laws. 

Be  sometimes  to  your  country  true, 

Have  once  the  public  good  in  view: 

Bravely  despise  champagne  at  court. 

And  chose  to  dine  at  home  with  port : 

Let  prelates,  by  their  g»x>d  behaviour, 

Coavince  us  they  believe  a  Saviour  ; 

Nor  sell  what  they  so  dearly  bought, 

This  country,  now  their  own,  for  nought. 

Ne'er  did  a  true  satiric  Muse 

Virtue  or  ianocence  abuse ; 

And  'tis  againat  poetic  rules 

To  rail  at  men  by  nature  fools  : 

But  *♦*    ****** 

♦  **♦*♦**** 


THE  PROGRECS  OF  MARRIAGE  «. 

iErATis  V5X.  fif^y-two, 

A  rich  divine  ^  began  to  woo 

A  hand^jome,  yoiuig,  imperious  girl, 

Nearly  rclatetl  to  an  earl. 

Her  parenjs  and  her  friends  consent, 

The  couple  to  the  temple  went : 

They  fin*  invite  tlie  Cyprian  qtieen  ; 

T'was  answer'd,  **  She  would  not  be  seen  :*' 

The  Graces  next,  and  all  tlie  Wu^es, 

Were  bid  in  form,  but  sent  excuses. 

Jnno  attendetl  at  the  porch. 

With  farthine-can<lle  for  a  torrh  ; 

While  mistress  Iris  hold  h^-r  train, 

The  faded  bow  distilling  rain. 

Then  Hebe  came,  and  took  her  place. 

But  show'd  no  more  than  half  her  lace. 

Whate'er  tho^  dire  foreb«>dings  meant, 
In  mirth  the  wedding-day  was  spent ; 
The  wedding-day,  you  take  me  right, 
I  promise  nothing  for  the  night 
Tlie  bridegroom,  drest  to  make  a  figure, 
Assumes  an  artificial  vigour ; 
A  flourish'd  ni?ht-cap  on,  to  trace 
His  ruddy,  wrinkled,  snnlin?  face  ; 
Like  the  faint  red  upon  a  pippin, 
Half  withered  by  a  winter's  kecpincc. 

And  thus  set  out  tliis  happy  pair. 
The  swain  is  rich,  the  nymph  is  fair : 
But,  what  I  gladly  would  forget. 
The  swain  b  old,  the  nymph  coquette. 
Both  from  the  goal  together  start, 
Bcarcc  ran  a  step  before  they  part  ; 
JHo  common  ligament  that  binds 
TTie  various  textures  of  their  minds  j 
Their  thoughts  and  actions,  hopes  and  foart, 
Xjess  correspODdiog  Chan  their  years. 

*  The  date  and  hero  of  this  poem  are  unknovn. 
VOI.  XL 
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Her  spouse  desires  his  cofTec  soon. 

She  rises  to  her  tea  at  noon. 

While  he  goes  out  to  cheapen  books, 

She  at  her  gla«^s  considts  her  looks  j 

W'liile  Bi-tty  's  buzi:ing  in  her  ear, 

"  Lord,  what  a  dress  these  parsons  wear  \ 

So  odd  a  choice  how  could  she  make  !** 

WIsh'd  him  a  colonel  for  her  sake. 

Then,  on  her  fingers*  eu<ls,  she  counts, 

Kxact,  to  what  his  ase  amounts. 

The  dean,  she  ht-»ard  her  uncle  say. 

Is  sixty,  if  he  be  a  day ; 

His  ruddy  cheeks  are  no  disguise ; 

Vou  see  the  crows-feet  round  his  eyes* 
At  one  she  ramhlfs  to  th(^  shops, 

To  cheapen  i*"a,  and  talk  with  fops ; 

Or  calls  a  coiuicil  of  her  maids, 

And  tradesmen,  to  compare  brocades. 

Hrr  weighty  moniing-business  o'er, 

Sit<  dawn  to  diniHjr  just  at  four; 

Minds  nothing  that  is  d(me  or  said. 

Her  evening-work  so  fills  her  head. 

The  dean,  who  us'd  to  dine  at  one, 

Is  maukish,  and  his  stomach  gone ; 

In  tiijv^d-bare  gown,  would  scarce  a  louse  hold, 

T^oks  like  the  chaplain  of  his  household  ; 

FJehold->  her,  from  the  chaplain's  place. 

In  French  brora<les,  and  Flanders  lace: 

He  wondors.  what  employs  h«*r  brain. 

But  never  asks,  or  asks  in  vain  ; 

His  mind  is  full  of  other  cares, 

And,  in  the  sneaking  prison's  air?. 

Computes,  that  half  a  parish  dues 

Will  harrlly  find  his  wife  in  shoes. 
Canst  thou  iujagine,  dull  divine, 

'Twill  gain  her  love,  to  make  her  fine; 

Hatli  she  no  other  want-  Ix^side  ? 

You  raise  desire,  xs  w*»ll  as  pnde, 

F.nticing  coxcombs  to  adore. 

And  reach  ner  to  de>pi-e  thee  more. 
If  in  Ikt  coHch  sli»^  Ml  rondescend 

To  place  liim  at  th<^  hinder  end. 

Her  h(X>p  is  hoi<t  above  his  nose, 

His  oilious  g..wn  would  S')il  her  clothes; 

And  dr)ps  liim  at  the  <rhurch.  to  pray, 

While  she  drives  on  to  see  the  play. 

He,  like  an  orderly  divine, 

Comes  lionic  a  quarter  after  nine. 

And  meets  hor  hasting  to  the  ball : 

Her  chairmen  push  him  frf>m  the  walU 

He  enters  in,  and  walks  up  stairs, 

And  calls  the  family  to  prayers  ; 

Then  coes  alone  to  take  his  rest 

In  lK;d,  wiicre  he  can  spare  her  best* 
I  At  live  the  f  xjtmen  make  a  din, 
,  (I  r  la'iyship  is  )Uit  come  in; 
'  The  m;i>-purdde  h'van  at  two, 
1  *^he  <.t.jle  a»av  hIMi  much  ado  ; 

And  shill  bt;  c.\  id  this  afbem<^)on. 

For  leaving  company  so  so^m  : 

She  Ml  say,  and  she  may  t-'ly  ^y  't. 

She  can't  abide  to  stay  out  lite. 

Dut  now,  though  s<.-arce  a  twelvemonth  roarry*d^ 

Po'ir  lady  Jane  has  thrice  miscarry'd : 

The  cause,  alas,  is  quiekly  pnest ; 

The  ^>wn  has  whisper'd  rouinl  the  jeit. 

Think  on  some  remedy  in  time, 

You  find  bis  reverence  p«st  bij  prime. 
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Already  dwindled  to  a  lath ; 
No  other  way  but  try  the  bath. 

For  Venus,  rising  from  the  oceaa, 
InfusM  a  sti-ong  prolific  potioo, 
That  mix'd  with  Aeheloiis'  spring, 
The  horned  flood,  as  poets  sing:, 
Who,  with  an  Eugl.sh  beauty  smitten, 
Ran  under-ground  from  Gieece  to  Bntain; 
The  genial  virtue  with  him  brou-ht, 
And  gave  the  nymph  a  pknleous  diaught; 
Then  fled,  and  left  his  hoi..  l*ehin<i. 
For  husbands  past  their  yuuth  to  tind  : 
The  njrmph,  who  still  with  passion  bum'd. 
Was  to  a  boiling  fountain  turn'd, 
Where  childless  wives  crowd  every  mom, 
To  drink  in  Aeheloiis'  horn. 
And  here  the  father  often  gains 
That  title  by  another's  pains. 

Hither,  though  much  against  the  grain. 
The  dean  has  carry 'd  lady  Jane. 
He,  for  a  while,  would  not  consent. 
But  vow'd  his  money  all  was  sp<  nt : 
His  money  spent !  a  clownish  reason  \ 
And  nuist  my  lady  slip  her  seiusoa  ? 
The  do(!tor,  with  a  ihuble  fee. 
Was  brib'd  to  make  tho  dean  agree. 

Here  all  diversions  of  the  place 
Are  proper  in  my  lady's  case  : 
With  which  she  patiently  complies. 
Merely  because  her  friends  advise  ; 
His  money  and  her  time  employs 
Jn  music,  raliling-rooms,  and  toys ; 
Or  in  the  Cross-bath  seeks  an  heir. 
Since  others  oft  have  found  one  there  : 
Where  if  the  doan  by  chance  appears. 
It  shames  his  cassoc  and  his  years. 
He  keeps  his  distance  in  the  galUi-y, 
Till  banisird  by  some  coxromli's  raillery  ; 
For  'twould  his  clianuter  expose, 
To  bathe  among  the  belles  and  beaux. 

So  have  I  seen,  within  a  pen, 
Young  ducklings  fosterd  by  a  hen  ; 
But,  when  let  out,  they  run  and  nuuldle. 
As  instinct  leads  them,  in  a  puddle  : 
The  sober  hen,  not  bom  to  swim, 
With  mournful  note  clucks  round  tlie  brink 

The  dean,  with  all  his  Ix  v.t  endeavour, 
Oets  not  an  heir,  but  gets  a  fever. 
A  victim  to  the  last  essays 
Of  vigour  in  declining  days. 
He  dies,  and  leaver  his  mourning  mats 
(What  could  he  less  i)  iiis  whole  estate. 

Tlje  widow  goes  thrfuigh  all  h(  r  forms  : 
Kew  lovers  now  will  come  in  swarms. 
Oh,  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  favours  to  some  broken  ensign  1 
Him  let  her  marry,  for  his  face. 
And  only  cuat  of  tarnish '<l  lace; 
To  turn  iier  naked  out  of  doors, 
And  spend  htT  jointure  on  his  whores; 
But,  for  a  jiart^ug  present,  leave  her 
▲  rooted  pox  to  last  for  ever  I 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  BALLAD; 

OR,  THB 

TRUE  ENGLISH  DEAN  » 


TO   BE    HANGBP   FOR   A   RAPI. 


1730. 


Our  brethren  of  England,  who  love  ii5  so  dear. 
And  in  all  they  do  for  us  so  kindly  do  moaD, 
(A  blessing  upon  them  !)  have  sent  us  this  year. 

For  the  go^xl  of  our  church,  a  true  English  deaA. 
A  holier  priest  ne'er  was  wrapt  up  in  crape  j 
The  worst  you  can  say,  he  committed  a  rape. 
In  his  journey  to  Dublin,  he  lighted  at  Chester, 

And  there  he  grew  fond  of  another  man's  ^nie  ; 
Burst  into  iier  chamber,  and  would  have  caress*dber{ 
But  she  valued  her  honour  much  more  than  her 
life. 
She  b'jstied  and  struggled,  and  made  her  e^capft 
To  a  room  full  of  guests,  for  fear  of  a  rape. 
The  dean  he  pursue<l,  to  recover  his  game; 

And  now  to  attack  her  again  he  prepares  r 
But  the  company  stood  m  defence  of  the  dame. 
They  cudgerd,  and  cuflT'd  him,  and  kick'd  hiii| 
down  stairs. 
His  deanship  was  now  in  a  damnable  scrape. 
And  tliis  was  no  time  for  committing  a  rape. 
To  Dublin  he  comes,  to  the  bagnio  he  goes. 

And  orders  the  landlord  to  bring  him  a  whore  ^ 
No  scniple  came  on  him,  his  gown  to  expose, 

'Twas  what  all  his  life  he  had  practised  before. 
He  had  made  himself  drunk  with  the  juice  of  the 

grape. 
And  got  a  good  clap,  but  committed  no  rape. 
The  dean,  and  his  landlord,  a  jolly  comrade, 

Resolv'd  for  a  fortnight  to  swim  in  delight  ; 
For  why.  they  had  both  been  brought  up  to  the  trad* 

Of  drinking  all  day,  and  of  whoring  all  night. 
His  lan<llord  was  ready  his  deanship  to  ape 
In  every  debauch  but  committing  a  rape. 
This  prot«Ntant  zealot,  this  SInglish  divine. 

In  chuich  and  in  state  was  of  principles  sound  ( 
Was  truer  than  Steele  to  the  Hanover  line, 

And  griev'd  that  a  Tory  should  live  at)ove  grouirf. 
Shall  a  stiliject  so  loyal  be  hang'd  by  th«  nape, 
lV)r  no  otlK-r  crime  but  committing  a  rape  ? 
By  old  popish  canons,  as  wise  men  have  penned  'eo^ 

F^ch  priest  had  a  concubine,  j'wre  eccleti^  ;  . 
Who  'd  be  dean  of  Femes  without  a  commendam  f 
And  precedents  we  can  produce,  if  it  please  ye : 
Then  why  should  the  dean,  when  whores  are  ao  cheap, 
Be  put  to  the  peril  and  toil  of  a  rape  ? 
If  fortune  should  please  bat  to  take  such  a  crotcbet 

(To  thee  I  apply,  great  Smedley's  sufioeswr) 
To  give  thee  lazcn  sleeves ^  a  mitre,  and  rochet. 
Whom  woiddst  thou  resemble?  I  leave  thee  a 
guesser. 
But  I  only  behold  thee  in  Athertoa*8  2  shape. 
For  sodomy  hang'd ;  as  thou  for  a  rape. 
Ah  !  dost  thou  not  envy  the  brave  colonel  Chartre^ 
Condemn'd  for  thy  crime  at  threescore-and-ten  } 
To  hang  him,aUEngland  would  lend  him  tbenrgaitcf^ 
Yet  he  lives,  and  is  ready  to  ravish  again. 

1  Sawbridge,  dean  of  Femes.    F. 
*  A  bishop  o£  Waterfocd^  of  iafiunoqn  ^ia|«e« 
ter.    JV. 
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TliPn  tlirotlle  Ihjrself  with  an  ell  of  strong  tape, 
For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  tii  atoup  for  a  rape. 
The  dean  he  was  vex'd  that  his  whores  were  so 
willinc^: 

Up  lonsrM  for  a  pH  that  w  mil  struggle  and  squall; 
lie  ravish 'd  h«r  fairly,  and  sav  d  a  >jn<Kl  shilling; 

But  h«rc  was  to  pay  the  devil  and  all. 
Ilib  troubles  and  sorrows  now  come  in  k  heap, 
^\nd  haiig'd  he  must  be  for  C4)niiDitting  a  rape. 
If  niaidt-ns  am  ravished,  it  is  their  own  choice: 

Why  are  tht-y  so  wilful  U»  struegle  with  nien? 
If  they  would  but  lie  quiet  and  stifle  their  voice. 

No  devil  or  dean  could  ravish  them  then: 
Nor  would  there  be  need  of  a  strong  hempen  cape 
Ty'd  round  the  dean's  neck  for  committing  a  rape. 
Our  church  an  1  our  state  dear  England  maintains, 

For  which  all  tnie  pn»testant  hearts  should  he  glad : 
She  sends  ws  our  bishops,  and  judges,  and  deans  ; 

And  better  would  srive  us,  if  better  she  had. 
But,  lord !   how  the  rabble  will  stare  and  will  gape. 
When  the  good  English  de.an  is  haug*d  up  forarape. 


ON  STEPHES  DUCK. 
THE  THRESHER    AND    FAVOURITE    POET. 

A  QUIBDLINC  EPIGRAM,       1730. 

Tub  threslier  Buck  could  oVr  the  queen  prevail  j 
The  proverb  says,  no  fence  Uf^n'inst  a  flail. 
From  fhrfiihin'^  corn  ho  turns  to  thresh  his  brains; 
For  which  her  majesty  allows  hitn  grains. 
Thou'^b  'tis  oiifi'st,  that  tliovc  who  ever  saW 
His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  straw! 

Tlirice  happy  Dm'k,  employ'd  in  threshing j./kAW*'/ 
Thy  toil  is  let;!^trd,  and  thy  profits  double. 


L^IDY'S  DRESSISG-ROfm.     1730. 

Five  hours  (and  who  can  do  it  less  in  ?) 
By  haughty  Ctelia  spent  in  dressing  j 
liie  goddes»<  from  her  chamber  issues, 
Array'd  in  lace,  bi-ocades,  and  tissues. 
Strephon  who  found  the  room  was  void. 
And  Petty  otherwibc  employed, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  ^4ur\cy 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay : 
Whereof,  to  make  the  matter  clear. 
An  iuvento'^  foMuns  liem. 

And,  lin;t,  a  dirry  sniock  appear'd, 
Beneath  the  arm-pitb  ucll  l>esinearM  ; 
Strephon,  the  rogue,  dis])lay'd  it  wide. 
And  tum'd  it  rnuud  on  every  side  ; 
In  such  a  case,  few  words  are  best, 
And  Strephon  bids  us  guess  the  rest ; 
But  swears,  how  damnably  the  men  li^ 
In  calling  Delia  sweet  and  cleanly. 

Now  listen,  while  he  next  produces 
The  various  combs  for  various  usesj 
Fill*d-up  with  dirt  so  closely  fixt, 
No  brush  could  force  a  way  betwixt ; 
A  paste  of  comjwsition  rare, 
iveaty  dandriff,  powder,  lead^  and  baic 


A  forehead-cloth  with  oil  upon  't 

To  smooth  the  wrinkles  on  her  front : 

Here  aluro-flower,  to  stop  the  steams 

ExhaPd  from  sour  imsavory  streams ; 

There  nieht-gloves  made  of  Tripsey's  hide. 

Bequeathed  by  Tripsey  when  she  died  ; 

With  puppy-water,  beauty's  help, 

Distill'd  from  Tripsey's  darling  whelp. 

Here  ga'lipots  and  vials  plac'd, 

Some  BUM  with  washes,  some  with  pastei 

Some  with  pomatums,  paints,  and  slops* 

And  ointments  good  for  scabby  chops. 

Hanl-by  aiilthy  bason  stands, 

Fould  witli  the  scouring  of  her  hands : 

Tlie  bason  t^kes  whatever  comes. 

The  scrapini^s  from  her  teeth,  and  gums, 

A  nasty  compound  of  all  hues. 

For  here  she  spits,  and  here  she  spues. 

But,  oh  !  it  tum*d  poor  Strephon's  bowels, 
\^Tien  he  beheld  and  smelt  the  towels, 
Ikyrnrnm'd,  bematter'd,  and  beslimM, 
With  dirt,  and  sweat,  and  ear-wax  grim'd. 
No  object  Strephon's  eye  escapes  ; 
Here  petticoats  in  frc»\vzy  heaps ; 
Kor  be  the  handkerciiie^  forgot 
All  vamish'd  o'er  witli  snuff  and  snOL 
The  stockings  why  should  I  expose, 
Stain*d  with  the  moisture  of  her  toes ; 
Or  greasy  coff>,  or  pinners  reeking. 
Which  Caelia  slept  at  least  a  week  in  ? 
A  pair  of  tweezers  next  he  found. 
To  pluck  her  brows  in  arches  round ; 
Or  hairs  that  sink  the  forehead  low. 
Or  on  her  chiu  like  bribtles  grow. 

TIkj  virtues  we  must  not  let  pass 
Of  Ccelia's  magnifying-glass  j 
When  frighted  Strephon  cast  his  eye  on  t. 
It  showM  the  visage  of  a  giant : 
A  glass  that  can  to  sight  disclose 
The  smallest  worui  in  Ca?lia's  nuse. 
And  faithfully  direct  her  nail 
To  squeeze  it  out  from  head  to  tail  ;* 
For,  catch  it  nicely  by  the  head. 
It  must  come  out,  alive  or  dead. 

Why,  h'trephoo,  will  you  tell  the  rest  f 
And  must  you  m^s  describe  the  chest  ? 
That  careless  wench  !  no  creature  warn  her 
To  move  it  out  from  yonder  comer  ! 
But  leave  it  standing  fidl  in  sight. 
For  you  to  exei-cise  your  spite  ? 
In  vain  the  workman  show'd  his  wit. 
With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit. 
To  make  it  seem  in  this  disguise 
A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes, 
Which  Strephon  vcntur'd  to  look  in, 
Resolv'd  to  go  t^rotigh  thick  and  thin. 
He  lifts  the  lid  :  there  needs  no  more. 
He  smelt  it  all  the  time  before. 

iVs,  from  within  Pandora's  box, 
WTien  Epimetheua  op'd  the  locks, 
A  sudden  universal  crew 
Of  human  evils  upward  flew. 
He  still  was  comforted  to  find 
That  hope  at  last  remain'd  behind  i 
So  Strephon  lifting  up  the  lid. 
To  view  what  in  the  chest  was  hid. 
The  vapours  flew  from  out  the  vent : 
But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 
The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope. 
And  foul  bis  bbnds  in  somrcb  of  hope* 
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Oh  !  ne'er  may  such  a  vile  machine 
Be  once  in  Caslia's  chamber  seen  ! 
Oh  !  may  she  better  le^rn  to  keep 
Those  secrets  of  the  koari/  deep  •  / 

As  mutton -cut  lets,  prinie  of  meat  ', 
Which  though  with  art  you  salt  and  beat. 
As  laws  of  cookery  require, 
And  roast  them  at  the  clearest  five ; 
If  from  adown  the  hopeful  cho^w 
The  fat  upon  a  cin<lcr  drops, 
To  stinking  smoke  it  turns  the  flame, 
Poisoning  the  flesh  from  wIumkc  it  came, 
And  up  exhales  a  greasy  stt  uoh. 
For  which  you  curse  the  cgircless  wrncli : 
So  things  which  must  not  be  expres^t, 
Wht'u  phtmut  into  the  rceklnc  chot. 
Send  up  an  excren^Mital  smell 
To  taint  the  parts  from  whence  they  fell  j 
The  petticoats  and  gown  pirfume, 
And  waft  a  stink  round  every  room. 

Thus  finishing  his  grand  suivey, 
The  swain  disgusted  slunk  away  ; 
Repeating  in  liis  amorous  fits, 
**  Oh  !  Olla,  C.-rlia,  CaMia  sh— s  !'* 
But  Vengeance,  goddess  never  sirepiiiT, 
So»>n  punish'd  Sireplion  for  his  peeping  : 
His  foul  imagination  links 
Each  dame  he  sees  with  all  her  stinks  j 
And,  if  unsavory  odours  fly, 
Conceives  a  lady  standing  by. 
All  women  his  description  fits, 
And  both  ideas  jump  like  wits  ; 
By  vicious  fancy  coupled  fast, 
And  still  appearing  in  contrast. 

I  pity  wretched  Strephon,  blind 
To  all  the  charms  of  woman-kind. 
Shoidd  I  the  queen  of  love  refuse. 
Because  she  rose  from  >t!nking  (mzc  ? 
To  him  that  looks  behind  tl>e  scene, 
Statira  *s  but  some  pocky  qtiean. 

When  Oelia  all  her  glory  ^huws, 
If  Strephon  would  but  stop  his  nose, 
Who  now  so  impiously  blasphemes 
Her  ointments,  daubs,  and  paints,  and  creams. 
Her  washc"!,  slops,  find  every  clout. 
With  which  he  makes  so  foul  a  rotit; 
He  soon  would  learn  to  think  like  me. 
And  bless  his  raviah'd  eyes  to  see 
Such  order  from  confusion  spning, 
3ucb  gaudy  tulips  rais'd  from  dung. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME.     1750. 

If  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  witl^stand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hr.nd; 
If  mountains  sink  to  vales,  if  cities  die. 
And  lessening  rivers  mourn  their  fountains  dry  : 
When  my  old  cassoc  (said  a  Welsli  divine) 
Is  out  at  elbows ;  why  should  I  repine  ? 


ON  MR.  PULTENEY'S 

BEING  PUT  OUT  OF  THE  COUNCIL.     1731. 

Sir  Robert,  weary'd  by  Will  Pulteney's  teasings. 
Who  interrupted  him  in  all  hi^  leasings. 


i  MJltOD. 


^  Prima,  Ylronu&. 


Resolv'd  that  Will  and  he  should  meet  i 

Full  in  hU  face  Bob  shuts  the  ooancii-door; 

Nor  lets  him  sit  as  justice  on  the  bench. 

To  punish  theives,  or  lash  a  subuii>-weDCh« 

Yet  still  St.  Stephen's  chapel  open  lies 

For  Will  to  entei^— What  shall  I  advise  > 

Ev'n  quit  the  house,  for  thou  too  long  hast  sat  in  H  ; 

Produce  at  last  thy  dormant  ducal  patent ; 

There,  near  thy  master's  throne  in  sheltser  placed. 

Let  Will  unheard  by  thee  his  thnntlcr  waste* 

Yet  still  I  fear  your  work  is  done  but  half; 

For,  while  he  keeps  his  pen,  you  are  not  safe. 

Hear  an  old  fable,  and  a  dull  one  too ; 
It  b^-'ars  a  moral,  when  apply'd  to  you. 

A  hare  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  houDC^s, 
Rv  often  shifting  into  distant  grounds; 
Till,  findijiu:  all  his  artifices  vain. 
To  save  his  life  he  leap'd  into  the  main. 
But  there,  alas  !  he  could  no  safety  find, 
A  f>ack  of  ihfT.fish  had  him  in  the  wind. 
He  scours  away ;  and,  to  a\'oid  the  foe. 
Descends  for  shelter  to  the  shades  below  : 
There  Cerbenis  lay  watching  in  his  den 
(He  had  not  seen  a  hare  the  lord  knows  when). 
( );it  bonne 'd  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled  ; 
Hunted  from  earth,  and  sea,  and  Hell,  he  flies 
(Fear  lent  him  wjn^s)  for  safety  to  the  skies. 
How  was  the  fearful  animal  distrest ! 
Pichold  a  foe  more  fierce  than  all  the  rest  I 
Sirius,  the  swiftest  of  the  heavenly  pack, 
Fail'd  hut  an  inch  to  seize  him  by  the  back. 
He  fled  to  liarth,  but  fii-st  it  eost  him  dear : 
He  left  his  scut  bchin  *.  and  half  an  ear. 

Thus  was  the  hare  jmrsued.tliough  free  from  gniU; 
Thus,  Hub,  shalt  thou  be  nmul'd,  fly  where  thou  wiJu 
1  htm.  h'Hi'-st  Rt)hin,  of  thy  corpse  beware  ; 
Ihun  are  not  half  so  nimble  as  a  hare : 
Too  poncl'^rous  is  thy  bulk  to  nK)ont  the  skj ; 
Nor  can  you  ao  to  ifcll,  before  you  die. 
So  keen  thy  hunters^  and  thy  scent  so  strong. 
Thy  tunu  and  doublings  cannot  save  thee  long  ^^ 


EPITAPH 


FREDERICK  DUKE  OF  SCHOMBBRQ  «. 

Hie  infra  situm  est  corpus 

FRKDERICI  DUClS  DE  SCHOMBERG, 

ad  BUDINDAM  occisi,  A.  D.  1690. 

DECANUS  et  CAPITULUM  maximupere  etiaiB 

atque  ctiam  petienint,       ^ 

Ut  HiEREDEs  Ducis  monumentum 

In  memoriam  rARE.sTis  erigendum  curaient: 

Sed  post(]uam  per  epistolas,  per  amicot^ 

diu  ac  saep^  orando  nil  profecdre  ; 

1  This  hunting  ended  in  the  promotiOQ  both  of 
Will  and  Bob.  Bob  was  no  longer  fint  mtaiitar, 
but  earl  of  Orfbrd ;  and  Wd!  wis  oo  longer  his  opr 
ponent,  but  earl  of  Bath.    H» 

3  The  duke  was  unhappily  kUled,  m  crossing  ib| 
river  Boyne,  July  1,  1690;  and  was  buried  io  St, 
Patrick's  cathedral ;  where  the  dsao  and  diafiter 
erected  a  small  monumieat  to  hit  boMOor,  at  tfaiif 
own  expense. 
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Hunc  <!emum  lapidcmlpsi  stntuerunt, 

^  Saltern  ut  sria-;,  ho^spcs, 

Ubinam  terramm  SCON  BKR(iKNS LIS  cineres 

dc'lilcsciint. 

**  Pins  potuit  fama  virtntls  apnd  alicnos, 

Quain  sanguinis  pn>xi)n>tas  apuJ  suoi." 

A.  D.   1731. 


C^iSSlNUS  AND  PETER, 

A    1RAG1CAL  ELEGY.        1731. 

Two  college  sophs  of  Cambridge  growth, 

Both  special  wit<;,  and  lovers  Injlh, 

Conferrinc,  as  they  iis  d  to  meet, 

On  love,  and  Ix^.ks,  in  rapture  sweet 

(Muse,  itiid  mc  names  to  tit  my  metre, 

Cassinus  thi:?,  and  t'  otlier  Peter)  ; 

Friend  Peter  to  Cassinus  soes, 

To  chat  awhile,  and  warm  his  nose: 

But  such  a  siirht  was  never  seen. 

The  lad  lay  swallow'd  nj)  in  s]>leen. 

He  seem'd  as  just  crept  out  of  b(xl ; 

One  greasy  stoeknit;  round  his  head. 

The  other  he  sat  down  to  deam 

With  threatls  of  dilierent  cilour'd  yaru  ; 

His  breeches  torn  exposin;:  wide 

A  ra2:5:ed  shirt  and  tawny  liido. 

Scorch'd  were  his  shins,  his  lcg:H  were  bare. 

But  well  cnibrown'd  with  diit  and  hair. 

A  rug  was  o'er  his  shouldei-s  tlnuwa 

(A  rug  ;  fur  ni^ht-gown  he  had  none). 

His  Jordan  stood  in  manner  iittiuij 

Between  his  lej^  to  spew  or  spit  in  j 

His  ancient  pipe,  in  sable  dy'd, 

And  halt'uusniok'd,  lay  by  his  side. 

Him  thus  aeeoutretl  P«:tcr  found, 
With  eyes  in  smoke  and  wreping  drown'd  ; 
The  leavings  of  his  last  night's  pot 
On  embers  plac'd,  to  drink  it  hot. 

**  Why,  Cassy,  thou  wilt  do/e  thy  pate  : 
What  niak'j>  thee  lie  a-bed  so  late  ? 
The  IJnrh,  ttie  linnet,  and  tiie  thrush, 
Their  matins  chant  in  cveiy  Imsh: 
And  1  have  heard  th<e  oft'  salute 
Aurora  with  thy  early  flute. 
Jleaven  send  ti»ou  hast  not  itot  the  hyps  ! 
How!   not  a  word  come  from  thy  lips  ?" 

Tlicn  gave  hiai  some  familiar  thumps; 
A  college. -joke,  to  cure  the  dumps. 

The  swain  at  last,  with  grief  otpre>;t, 
Cry'd,  "  Ca?lia!"  thrice,  and  sigh'd  tiie  rest 

•  *  Dear  Cassy,  though  to  ask  I  dread. 
Yet  ask  I  mus;,  Is  Cielia  dead  ?'* 

"  How  happy  I,  were  that  the  worst  ? 
But  I  was  fated  to  be  curst.*' 

"  Come,  tell  us,  has  she  play'd  the  whore  ?** 

**  Oh,  Peter,  would  it  were  no  more  !" 

"  Why,  plague  confound  her  sandy  locks  ! 
Say,  has  the  small  or  great^ir  ik>x 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seam'd  her  face  ? 
Be  easy,  'tis  a  common  case." 

3  The  words  that  Dr.  Swift  first  concluded  the 
epitaph  with,  were  "  Saltern  ut  sciat  viator  indig- 
nabundus,  quail  in  ccUula  tanti  ductoris  cineres 
delitcscunU'* 


**  Oh,  Peter !  beauty's  but  a  varnish. 
Which  time  and  accidents  will  tarnish : 
But  CaJiia  has  eoutriv'd  to  blast 
Those  l>enuties  tlwt  might  ever  last. 
Nor  can  iniairin.iti^in  guess, 
Xor  eloquence  divine  express, 
How  that  unp-ateful  charming  maid 
My  purest  passion  has  betray'd. 
Conceive  the  m*»t  envenom'd  dart 
To  pierce  an  iajur'd  lover's  hearL" 

"  Why,  hang  her ;  though  she  seems  80  COy, 
I  know  she  loves  the  barber's  boy." 

"  Friend  Peter,  this  1  could  excuse; 
For  every  nymph  has  leave  to  chuse  j 
Nor  have  I  reason  to  complain, 
She  loves  a  more  descnjng  swain. 
But,  oh  !   how  ill  hast  thou  divin'd 
A  crime  that  shocks  all  human-kind; 
A  deed  unknown  to  female  race, 
At  whiih  tlie  Sun  should  hide  bis  face  I 
Advice  in  vain  you  would  apply— 
i'hen  leave  me  to  despair  and  die. 
Ye  kind  Arcadians,  on  my  urn 
These  elegies  and  soimets  bum ; 
And  on  the  marble  grave  these  rhymes, 
A  monument  to  after-times : 

*  Here  Cassy  lies,  by  Oelia  slain. 
And  dying  never  told  his  pain.' 

V'ain  empty  world,  firewell.    But  bark. 
The  loud  Cerberian  triple  bark. 
And  there — behold  Alecto  stand, 
A  whip  of  scorpions  in  her  hand. 
Lo,  Charon  from  his  leaky  wherry 
Bickoiiing  to  waft  me  o'er  the  ferry, 
I  come,  1  come.  Medusa!  see. 
Her  serpents  hiss  direct  at  me. 
licgoiie  unhand  mc,  hellish  fry  : 

*  Avaunt — ye  cannot  say  'tis  I  >.'  " 

"  Dear  C'assy,  thou  must  purge  and  bleed; 
1  fear  thou  wilt  be  mad  indeed. 
But  now,  by  friendship's  sacred  laws, 
I  herec(»njure  thee,  tell  the  cause; 
Antl  (jejia's  homd  fact  relate: 
Thy  friend  would  gladly  share  thy  fate." 

**  To  force  it  out,  my  heart  must  rend : 
Vet  whcu  conjur'd  by  such  a  friend — 
Tiiink,  Peter,  how  my  soul  is  rackt ! 
These  eyt  s,  these  eyes,  beheld  the  fact. 
Now  bend  thine  ear,  since  out  it  must; 
l^it  when  thou  seest  me  laid  in  dust, 
ihe  secret  thou  shalt  ne'er  impart. 
Not  to  the  nymph  that  keeps  thy  heart; 
(How  would  her  virgin  soul  bemoan 
A  crime  to  all  her  sex  unknown  !) 
Nor  wjiisper  to  the  tattling  reeds 
The  blackest  of  all  female  deeds  ; 
Nor  blab  it  on  the  lonely  rooks. 
Where  Echo  sits,  and  listening  mocks; 
Nor  let  the  Zephyrs'  treacherous  gale 
Through  Cambridge  waft  the  direful  tale; 
Nor  to  the  chattering  feather'd  race 
Discover  Caelia's  foul  disgrace. 
But,  if  5»ou  fail,  my  spectre  dread. 
Attending  nightly  round  your  bed : 
And  yet  I  dare  confide  in  you : 
So  take  my  stxjret,  and  adieu. 
Nor  wonder  how  1  lost  my  wits : 
Oh  !  Cclia,  Caelia,  Cielia,  sh— s  !*• 

1  See  Macbeth* 
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4  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  NYMPH 
GOING  TO  BED. 

ITRITTEK   FOR   THE   HONOUR  OP  THB   FAIR   •EX, 

Cor  iNKA,  pride  of  Drury -lane. 

For  whom  no  shepherd  sighs  in  vain  J 

Never  did  Covent-garden  boast 

So  bripljt  a  balter'd  strolling  toast  f 

Ko  drunken  rake  to  pick  her  up ; 

Ko  cellai ,  where  on  tick  to  sup; 

Returning  at  the  midnight  hour, 

Four  stur:e»s  climbing  to  her  bower  ; 

Then  seated  on  a  three-  legg'd  chair. 

Takes  oft' her  artilicial  hair. 

Now  picking  out  a  crystal  eye,     - 

She  wipes  it  clean,  and  lays  it  by  : 

Her  eye-brows,  from  a  mouses  iiide. 

Stuck  on  with  art  on  either  s-dc, 

Pulls  off  with  care,  and  first  di<j)lays  'cm. 

Then  in  a  play-book  sn»o«jthly  lays  'em : 

Now  dcxtrously  her  pltunpt-rs  draws, 

That  serve  to  fill  hor  holl»nv  jaws  : 

Untftists  a  wire,  and  from  l.er  gums 

A  i-et  of  tc'th  c«mipl':t(-ly  comes: 

Pulls  out  the  rags  contriv'd  to  prop 

Her  flahl)y  dugs,  and  down  they  drop. 

Proceeding  on,  the  lovely  godJvss 

Tnla<es  next  her  steel  ribb'd  iKxiicc, 

Which,  by  tiin  ojerator'ii  skill, 

Pre«i«?  down  the  lumps,  the  hollows  fill. 

Up  goes  her  hand,  and  oft' she  slips 

The  i)o!sters  that  supply  her  hips. 

With  gentlest  touch  she  next  explores 

Her  shankies,  i'^sues,  nmning  sores, 

tffeits  of  many  a  sad  disa^ter: 

And  thru  to  each  applies  a  plaster  : 

But  must,  before  she  goes  to  bed, 

Knb  oft"  the  daubs  of  white  and  red. 

And  smooth  the  furrows  in  her  front 

With  greasy  paper  stuck  ujwn  't. 

She  tak(^s  a  bolus  ere  she  sleeps ; 

And  then  hrtween  two  blankets  creeps: 

With  pains  ot  love  tormented  lies; 

Or,  if  she  charce  to  close  her  ey^. 

Of  Hiidcwell  and  the  ConipLor  dicams. 

And  feels  the  lash  and  fauitly  screams  j 

Or,  by  a  faithless  bully  drawn. 

At  some  hedge-tavern  lit  s  in  pawn  ; 

Or  to  Jamacia  seems  transported 

Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted; 

Or,  near  FU  et-ditchs  oozy  brinks, 

Surround»?d  with  a  hundred  stiuks. 

Pelated,  seems  on  watch  to  lie, 

And  snap  some  cully  passing  hyj 

Or,  struck  with  fear,  her  fancy  runs 

On  watchmen,  constables,  and  dtms, 

Fn-m  nhom  she  meets  with  frequent  rubsj 

lUit  never  from  religious  clubs, 

■\Vli(/ e  favour  slu;  is  sure  to  find, 

Bet  a  use  she  pays  them  all  in  kind. 

Corinna  wakes.     A  dreadful  sight ! 
Pehold  the  ruins  of  the  night ! 
A  wick(d  rat  her  plaster  stole. 
Half  eat,  and  dragg'd  it  to  his  hole. 
The  ciTslal  eye,  alas!  was  miss'd; 
And  puss  had  <m  her  Jilumjiers  p— ss'd. 
A  pidgeon  pick'd  her  issue-peas : 
And  Sbock  her  tresses  fill'd  with  fleais. 


Tlie  nymph,  though  in  this  mangfe^  pHgltfy 
Must  every  mom  her  limbs  unite. 
But  how  shall  I  describe  her  arts 
To  re-oollect  the  Hcatter*d^  part*  i 
Or  show  the  anguish,  toil,  arnd  pain, 
f  )f  gathering  np  herself  again  ? 
The  bashful  Muse  will  nerer  bear 
Tn  s^uch  a  scene  to  interfere. 
Corinna  in  the  morning  dizenM, 
Who  sees,  will  .^ue  j  who  ;imell%  be  poi&onM* 


STREPHOy  AND  CIILOE,     1731. 

Op  Chloe  all  the  town  has  rung, 

IJy  every  size  of  }>oets  sung  : 

So  be^iitifid  a  nymph  appears 

l?ut  once  in  twenty  thousand  years  ; 

By  Nature  form*d  with  nicest  care^ 

And  faultless  to  a  single  hair. 

Her  graceful  mein,  her  shape,  and  face, 

Confess'd  her  of  no  mortal  race  : 

And  then  so  nice,  and  so  genteel ; 

Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel  : 

\o  humours  gn)ss,  or  frowzy  steams. 

No  noi.some  whifts,  or  sweaty  streams. 

Before,  behmd,  above,  below, 

Could  from  her  taintless  body  flow  : 

Would  so  discreetly  things  dispose. 

None  ever  saw  her  pluck  a  rose. 

Her  dearest  comrades  never  caught  her 

Scjuat  on  her  hams,  to  make  maid's  water: 

You  'd  svvear  that  .so  divine  a  creatnre 

Felt  no  ne(!es>ities  of  nature. 

Jn  summer  had  she  walk'd  the  tini'n. 

Her  arm  j)its  would  not  stain  her  gown  : 

At  country-dances  not  a  n*i<ie 

Could  in  the  dog-days  smell  her  toes. 

Her  milk-white  hands,  both  palms  and  backi, 

Like  ivory  dry,  and  soft  as  wax. 

Her  hantls,  the  softest  ever  felt, 

Though  cold  v^ould  burn,  thfiugh  dry  would  melt. 

Dear  \'cniis,  hide  tliis  wondrous  maid, 
N'.-r  1(  t  her  l«»4xse  to  spod  your  trade. 
While  she  enn  osses  every  swain, 
Vou  but  o'er  half  the  world  can  reign. 
Think  wliat  a  <:ase  all  men  are  now  in. 
What  Oi:liu!>",  sighing,  toTsting,  vowing  ! 
\A'hat  pow<k  r'd  wiu^  !   w  hat  flame*  and  darts  ! 
What  ham|>^rs  fid  I  of  bleeding  hearts  ? 
What  Kword-knots  !  what  poetic  strains  ! 
What  hillet-douv,  and  clouded  canes! 

But  Siiephon  ^igh'd  so  loud  and  strong. 
He  blew  a  settlement  along  ; 
•And  bravely  dn>ve  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town. 
1  he  bashfid  nymph  no  more  withstands, 
Becau-^e  her  dear  papa  commands. 
Tiie  charnnng  couple  now  unites  : 
Proceed  we  to  the  marriage-rites. 

Imprhnis,  at  the  temple-porch 
Stood  Hymen  with  a  ftaming  torch  : 
The  smiling  Cyprian  goddess  brings 
Her  infant  Ix)ve8  with  purple  wings  ; 
And  pigeons  billing,  sparrows  treading^ 
Fair  emblems  of  a  fruitful  wedding. 
The  Muses  next  in  order  follow. 
Conducted  by  their  squire,  Apollo : 
Then  Mercury  with  silver  tongue^ 
And  Jlebo^  goddess  ever  youngc 
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•Behold,  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride 

Walk  hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side; 

She  by  the  tender  Graces  drrst, 

But  he  by  Mars,  in  scarlet  vest. 

The  nymph  was  cover'd  with  hcrjJammeum, 

And  Phcebus  sunfc  th'  ep'illmlam'tuni, 

And  last  to  make  the  matter  sure, 

Dame  Juno  brought  a  pricbt  demure. 

Luna  was  absent,  on  pretence 

Her  time  was  not  till  nine  months  hence. 

The  rites  pc-rtorm'd,  the  parwjn  paid, 
In  state  return'd  the  ijrand  parade: 
With  loud  huzza's  from  all  the  boys, 
That  now  the  pair  mu.»t  troa;/  their  jut/s. 

But  Ftill  tlie  hanlest  part  remaiiis : 
Strephon  had  louj;  perplexM  his  brains. 
How  with  so  h\-j;U  a  nyn>ph  he  mit^bt 
Demean  himself  the  wedding-night: 
For,  as  he  view'd  his  j»ei-»ion  round, 
Merc  mortal  flesh  was  all  he  foufifl  r 
His  hand,  his  neck,  his  mouth,  his  feet, 
Were  duly  wash'd,  to  keep  them  sweet 
(With  other  partij  that  shall  be  nameless. 
The  la<hes  else  mi;;lit  think  me  shanicless). 
The  weather  and  his  love  were  hot ; 
And,  should  he  stru-jgle,  I  know  what— 
Why,  let  it  go  if  I  must  tell  it — 
He  '11  sweat,  and  then  the  nymph  may  smell  it  j 
While  she,  a  grnldess  dy'd  in  grain, 
Was  unsusceptible  of  stain, 
And,  Venus-like,  h<rfra?rant  skin 
Exhal'd  amhrusia  from  within. 
Can  such  a  deity  eudufe 
A  mortxd  Imman  t/)uc'h  impure  ? 
How  did  the  himible«i  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard,  and  huiry  breast ! 
His  night  cap,  border'd  round  with  lace, 
Could  jrive  no  softness  to  his  face. 

Yet,  if  the  i;oddess  could  l)e  kind, 
What  endless  raptures  must  he  lind  ! 
Ami  ^f¥}<\(  sses  have  now  and  then 
Como  down  td  visit  m<»rtal  men; 
To  visit  and  to  court  them  t*»o  : 
A  certain  potldess,  (.io<l  knows  vho, 
(.As.  in  a  h(j<>k  he  heaixl  it  read) 
Took  colonel  IMens  to  her  l>ed. 
But  wiiat  if  he  should  lose  his  life 
By  vtMituriofi:  on  his  heavmly  wife  ? 
(For  Strephon  could  remember  well. 
That  once  he  heard  a  school-boy  tell, 
How  Semele  of  mortal  race 
By  thtindcr  died  in  Jon's  etnbracc.) 
And  what  if  darintj  Strephon  dies 
By  I  ;;:htnin^  shot  from  Cldoe's  eys  ? 

While  these  reflections  fill'd  his  head, 
Tlie  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed  : 
He  follow'd,  Rtript,  and  in  he  crept. 
But  awfully  his  distance  kept. 

Now  ponder  tccll,  ye  parents  dear  ; 
Forbid  your  daughters  guzzling  beer; 
And  make  them  every  aftem«x)n 
Forbear  their  tea,  or  drink  it  soon  ; 
Tliat,  ere  to  bed  they  venture  up. 
They  may  discharge  it  every  i up: 
If  not,  they  must  in  evil  plight 
Be  often  forc'd  to  rise  at  night. 
Keep  them  to  wholesomp  food  confin'd. 
Nor  let  them  taste  what  causes  wind : 
('Tis  this  the  sage  of  Samos  means. 
Forbidding  bis  disciples  beans.) 


Oh  !  think  what  evils  mnst  ensue  ; 
Miss  Moll  the  jade  will  burn  it  bliie: 
And,  when  she  once  has  got  the  art^ 
She  cannot  help  it  for  her  heart ; 
But  out  it  flics,  ev'n  when  she  meets 
Her  bridegroom  in  the  weddiug-shects* 
Carminative  and  diuretic 
Will  damp  all  passion  sympathetic  : 
And  love  such  nicety  requires, 
One  b/Mst  will  put  out  all  his  tires. 
Since  hu  bands  get  behind  the  scene^ 
The  wife  should  study  to  be  clean  ; 
Nor  give  the  smallest  room  to  guess 
The  time  whtn  wants  of  nature  press  ^ 
But  after  marriage  practise  mor^ 
Decorum  than  she  did  before; 
To  keep  her  spouse  deluded  still. 
And  make  him  fiincy  what  she  will. 

In  bed  we  left  the  married  pair  : 
'l^s  time  to  show  how  things  went  theri^ 
Sirephon,  who  had  been  often  told 
i'hat  fortune  stdl  assists  the  bold, 
Rrsolv'<l  to  make  the  first  attack; 
Rut  Chloe  drove  him' fiercely  back. 
How  could  a  nymph  so  chaste  as  Chloe, 
With  c  'ustitution  cold  and  snowy. 
Permit  a  brutish  man  to  touch  her  ? 
Ev*n  lambs  by  instinct  fly  the  butcher. 
Resistance  on  the  wedding-night 
Is  what  our  maidens  claim  by  right: 
And  Chloe,  'tis  by  all  agreed. 
Was  maid  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 
Yet  some  assign  a  diflferent  reason  ; 
That  Stn'phon  chose  no  proper  seascm. 

Stiy  fair  ones,  must  1  make  a  pause, 
<^r  fn  ely  tell  the  secret  cause? 

Twelve  cups  of  tea  (Mith  grief  I  speak) 
Mad  now  constrain'd  the  nymph  to  leak. 
This  jHjint  must  nee'ls  be  settled  lirst: 
The  bride  must  either  void  or  burst 
Then  see  the  dire  efft'Cts  of  pease  ; 
Think  what  can  give  the  colic  ease. 
The  nym[)h,  oppress'd  before,  behind. 
As  ships  are  toss'd  by  waves- and  wind. 
Steals  out  her  band,  by  nature  led, 
.And  brings  a  vessel  int^)  be<l  ; 
Fair  uUusil,  as  sm  hjIIi  and  white 
As  Chloe's  skin,  almost  as  bright. 

Strephon  uho  heard  the  fuming  rill 
As  from  a  mossy  cliif  distil, 
Cry'd  out,  **  Ye  gtwls  !  what  sound  is  this  f. 

Can  ("hloe,  heavenly  Chloc, ?*' 

But  when  he  smelt  a  noisome  steara, 

V^'hich  of^'  attends  that  luke-wann  stream  j 

(Salerno  lx>th  together  joins, 

As  sov<  reign  medicines  for  the  loins ;) 

And  thou;^h  contriv'd,  we  may  suppose^ 

To  slip  his  ears,  yet  struck  his  nose  j 

He  found  her,  while  the  scent  increased. 

As  iiivrtal  as  himself  at  least. 

But  soon,  with  like  occasions  prest. 

He  boldly  sent  his  hand  in  quest 

(Inspir'd  with  courage  from  his  bride) 

To  reach  the  pot  on  t'  other  side ; 

And,  as  he  fill'd  the  reeking  vase. 

Let  fly  a  rouser  in  her  face. 

The  little  Cupids  hovering  Tound, 
(As  pictures  prove,  with  garlands  crown'd) 
Abash'd  at  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
Flew  off^  nor  ever  mor«  appeared. 
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Adieu  to  ravishing  delights. 
High  raptures,  and  romantic  flights! 
To  goddesses  so  heavenly  sweet, 
Expirinff  shepherds  at  their  feet; 
To  silver  meads  and  sluidy  bowers, 
Dross'd  up  with  amaramhine  flower*. 

How  great  a  change  !  how  quickly  made ! 
Tht  y  learn  to  call  a  .<|Kide  a  s^wtde. 
Th.y  soon  fwm  all  constraints  are  freed; 
Can  see  each  other  dn  iheh  need. 
On  box  (.f  cedar  sit*  the  u:f*-, 
And  makes  it  warn%  for  dcan:4  life  ; 
And,  by  the  beastly  way  of  thinking. 
Find    gr<  ut  society  in  >t inking. 
Kou  Shephun  dady  tiitcrlains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  slrairo;  ; 
And  Chioe,  more  experiene  d  gr()wn, 
W  ith  interest  j)ays  him  back  his  own. 
Ko  maid  ;.t  court  is  less  ashani'd, 
Howe'er  for  selling  bargains  fam'd, 
Than  she  to  name  her  parts  behind, 
Or  when  a-bed  to  let  out  wind. 

Fair  1>  cency,  celestial  maid  ! 
Descend  from  Heaven  to  beantV's  aid ! 
Thoujfh  bianty  may  beget  desire, 
*Tis  thou  must  flm  the  lover's  fire  ; 
For  beauty,  like  supreme  douiiniuu. 
Is  bcht  sup|)orted  by  opinion : 
If  decency  bring  no  supplies, 
Opinion  fall,  and  beauty  die^. 

To  see  some  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glittering  birth-«lay  gear. 
You  think  some  goddess  from  the  sky 
Descended,  ready  cut  and  dry : 
But,  «re  you  sell  yourself  to  lauc:hU.r, 
Consider  well  what  may  come  after  j 
For  fine  ideas  vanish  fast, 
While  all  the  gross  and  filthy  last. 

O  Strephon,  ere  that  fatiU  day 
Wheii  Chloe  stole  your  heart  away  • 

Had  you  but  through  a  craiuiy  spy'd 
On  house  of  ease  your  future  bride. 
In  all  the  postures  of  her  face 
Which  nature  gives  in  such  a  cise  ; 
Distortions,  groaning**,  strainings,  hearings ; 
'Twerc  belter  you  had  liekM  her  leavinj^s. 
Than  from  experience  find  too  late 
Your  go<lde:?s  grown  a  tiltiiy  mate. 
Your  fancy  then  had  always  dwelt 
On  what  you  saw,  and  wliat  you  smelt  j 
Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye, 
As  when  you  spy'd  her  on  the  privy  ; 
And,  sphe  of  Chloe's  chai-ms  divine, 
Your  heaii  had  been  as  whole  as  mine. 

Authorities,  both  old  and  recent, 
Direct  that  women  must  l)e  decent ; 
Antl  from  th'  spouse  each  blemish  hide. 
More  than  from  all  the  world  beside . 

Lnjustly  all  our  nymphs  complain 
Their  empire  holds  so  short  a  reign  j 
Is  after  marriage  lost  so  soon, 
It  hartlly  holds  the  honey-moon: 
For,  if  they  keep  not  what  they  caught. 
It  is  entirely  their  own  fault 
They  take  iwssession  of  the  crown. 
And  then  throw  all  their  weapons  down  : 
Though,  by  the  politician's  scheme. 
Whoe'er  arrives  at  power  supreme, 
Those  arts  by  which  at  fii-st  they  gain  it, 
Tbcy  gtiil  must  practise  tu  laaiutaia  it* 


What  various  frays  <mr  femalef  telttf 

To  pass  for  wits  before  a  rake  ! 
And  in  the  fruitless  search  pursue 
All  other  methods  but  the  tnic ! 

Some  try  to  learn  polite  behaTKNir 
By  reading  books  against  their  Saviour; 
Some  call  it  witty  to  reflect 
On  every  natural  defect; 
S:jnie  show  tluy  never  want  explaioiog. 
To  comprehend  a  double-meaning : 
Bn*  sure  a  tell-tale  out  of  school  ^ 

Is  of  all  wits  the  gr*'atest  fool  j 
Whose  rank  imagination  fills 
Her  heart,  and  from  her  lips  distils : 
You  'd  think  she  utter'd  from  behind. 
Or  at  her  mouth  weis  breaking  wind. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  ador'd 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lord  ? 
From  yonder  puppet-man  inquire. 
Who  w  isely  hides  his  wood  and  wire  ; 
Sliows  Sheba's  queen  completely  drest, 
An<i  Solomon  in  royal  vest : 
But  view  them  litter'd  on  the  floor. 
Or  strung  on  pegs  behind  the  door  ; 
Punch  is  exactly  of  a  piece 
With  Lorrain's  duke,  and  prince  of  Greece. 

A  prudent  builder  should  forecast 
How  long  the  stuJV  is  like  to  last ; 
And  carefully  observe  the  groi.nd. 
To  build  on  some  foimdation  sound. 
What  houbc,  when  its  materials  crumUef 
Must  not  inevitably  tumble  ? 
What  edifice  can  long  endure, 
Rais'd  on  a  ba<;is  imsecure  ? 
Rash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife. 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life : 
Since  beauty  scarce  endures  a  day 
And  youth  so  swiftly  glides  away; 
Why  will  you  make  yourself  a  bubble. 
To  build  on  sand  with  hay  and  stubble  ? 

On  sense  and  wit  your  passion  found. 
By  decency  cemented  round; 
T.ct  prTidenee  with  co<xl-nature  strive 
To  ktcj)  est(;em  and  love  alive. 
Tlitn  cn\m  old-atre  whene'er  it  will. 
Your  fritnd.vhip  shall  continue  still: 
And  thus  a  nnitual  g(  ntle  fire 
Siiall  never  but  with  fife  expire. 


APOLLO; 


A  PROBLEM  SOLVED.    1731. 

ApoLto,  god  of  light  and  wit. 

Could  verse  inspire,  but  seldom  writ, 

Refin'd  all  metals  with  his  looks. 

As  well  as  chymists  by  their  books: 

As  handsome  as  my  lady's  page ; 

Sweet  five  and-twenty  was  his  age. 

His  w  ig  was  made  of  sunny  rays. 

He  crown'd  his  youthful  head  with  ba3rs  f 

Not  all  the  court  of  Heaven  could  show 

So  nice  and  so  complete  a  beau. 

No  heir  upon  his  first  appearance. 

With  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year  reiil% 

E'er  drove,  before  he  sold  his  land. 

So  ^e  a  coach  along  tb«  Struid  1 
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The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
^^'ere  silver,  and  tlie  axle  gold : 
(I  o\^n  'twas  but  a  coach  and  four. 
For  Jupiter  allows  no  more  !) 

Yet,  with  his  beauty,  wealth,  and  parts. 
Enough  to  win  ten  thousand  hearty 
No  vulgar  deity  above 
Was  so  unfortunate  in  love.  , 

Throe  weighty  causes  were  assicjn'd, 
That  mov  d  Uie  nymphs  to  be  unkiiKl, 
Nine  Muses  alwnys  waitipi^  round  him. 
He  left  them  virsjins  as  lie  tuimd  them. 
His  smging  was  anotiier  fault; 
For  he  could  rearU  to  B  in  alt : 
And,  by  the  seutinieiits  of  Pliny, 
Such  singers  are  lil:i^  Kicolini. 
At  last,  the  poifit  was  fully  cKar'd  ; 
la  short,  Aoollo  had  no  beard. 
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THE  PLAICE  OF  THE  DAMXED. 

Arr,  folks  who  pretend  to  religion  and  prace. 
Allow  there  's  a  He!  t,  but  dispute  of  tike  place  : 
But,  if  lIcT.L  may  by  logical  ruUs  l>e  dcfm'd 
Tiir  place  of  Ine  (Uir)'.\f — I  'I!  tell  you  my  mind. 
AVhcre-ever  il.c  (wMimM  C.o  cbieHy  a'x>uud, 
3Iost  certiili'ly  tin  re  i^  Hr.r.T.  to  bo  found  : 
Damn'd  /t^.  I'liuiMrd  crilics,  thuimW  b'ochhetidsy 

damn  d  /./Kr.rs-, 
Pamu'd  srrc'  ,:s  i»ri^»M,  damn'd  prostitute  sluves  ; 
iJjiunM   Idvy'f.s   and   judgi-^,   damu'd    lords   and 

tlanm'd  y';'/}u.- ; 
Damu'd   ^^    s  tnd  inf>rmrrSj  damn*d ///tv/(/i  and 

datnuM  l'<i:i  ; 
Dunm'd  ;7/.<.'M,  corru;)*cd  in  every  slalion  ; 
Damu'd  timr-srnir'j  fnirsts  all  over  the    nation  ; 
And  into  the  baru-^ain  I  Ml  rca«lily  pive  you 
Damn'd  iij^norant  nrc/atrs  and  cov/iscHon  pr'i-j!j. 
Then  let  us  no  loncer  by  j^arsons  be  Hamni'd, 
For  we  know  l)y  these  virirni  tla-  place  of  the  damn'd; 
/.ud  Hell  to  be  sure  i^^  at  Paris  or  Komc. 
How  happy  for  us  that  it  is  not  at  home  ! 


So  could  we  9ee  a  set  of  new  Iscariots 
Come  headlong  tumbling  from  their  mitred  cbariotsi 
Each  modern  Judas  perish  like  the  first ; 
Drop  from  the  tree,  with  all  bis  bowels  burst ; 
Who  could  forbear,  that  view'd  each  guilty  face. 
To  cry,  **  Ix) !  Judas  jjone  to  his  own  place  ; 
His  habitation  let  all  men  forsake, 
And  let  his  bishopric  another  take  !" 


J  VI),  IS,     1731. 


By  the  just  venGrtauce  of  inceiiscl  ski«^s. 
Poor  bi>^hop  Juuas  late  rep('utu)g  tVivs. 
Tne  Jews  enii^asx'd  him  with  a  paltry  bribe, 
Amotmting  hardiv  to  a  crown  a  tribe; 
Which  though  his  conscience  forcd  him  to  restore 
(And,  parsons  tell  us,  no  man  could  do  more)  ; 
Yet,  through  despair,  of  God  and  man  accurst, 
He  lost  his  bishopric,  and  hang'd  or  burst. 
Those  former  ages  flifl'er'd  much  from  this  ; 
Judas  betray'd  his  master  with  a  kiss : 
But  some  have  kiss'd  the  gospel  fifty  times, 
Whose  perjury  's  the  least  of  all  their  crimes; 
Some  who  can  perjure  through  a  two-inch  board, 
Yet  keep  their  bislioprics,  and  'scape  the  cord  : 
Like  hemp,  which,  by  a  skilful  spinster  drawn 
To  slender  threads,  may  sometunes  pass  for  lawn. 

As  ancient  Judas  hy  transi^reuion  fell. 
And  burst  atunder  ere  he  went  to  Heli^ 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  GAYK    1731. 

How  could  you,  Gay,  disgrace  the  Muses*  train. 
To  serve  a  ta^telcss  court  twelve  years  in  vain  ! 
Fain  would  I  think  our  female  friend  ^  sincere. 
Till  Bob,  the  jKXit's  foe,  possess'd  her  ear. 
Did  fcnnle  virtue  e'er  so  high  ascend, 
To  lose  an  in<  h  of  favour  for  a  friend  ? 

Say,  had  the  court  no  better  place  to  chnse 
For  thee,  than  make  a  dry-nurse  of  thy  Muse  } 
How  j'lieaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold, 
To  «^  pi  ire  a  royal  girl  of  two  years  old ; 
In  lead mp-stri rigs  her  infant  steps  to  guide. 
Or  witli  her  go-cart  amble  side  by  side  ! 

But  princely  D«juglas  and  his  glorious  dame 
Ad  vane 'd  thy  fortune,  and  preserved  thy  lame. 
Nor  will  yo«ir  nobler  gifts  be  raisapply'd. 
When  o'(  r  your  patron's  treasure  you  preside ; 
The  world  should  own,  his  choice  was  wise  and  jost. 
For  s  jns  of  Phoebus  never  break  their  trust. 

Not  love  of  beauty  less  the  heart  inflames 
Of  guardian  eunuchs  to  the  sultan's  dames: 
Their  passions  not  more  impotent  and  cold. 
Than  those  of  poets  to  the  lust  of  gold. 
With  Pa'an's  purest  fire  his  favourites  glow. 
The  dieL-V  will  serve  to  ripen  ore  below  ; 
His  m'-anost  work  :  for,  had  he  thought  it  fit 
That  \iealth  sliould  ho  the  appennage  of  wit. 
The  g(.Hl  of  lif(hf  could  ne'er  have  been  so  blind 
To  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  human-kind. 

But  let  me  now,  for  I  can  do  it  well, 
Your  conduct  in  this  new  employ  foretell. 

And  first:  to  make  my  observation  right, 
I  place  a  statesman  full  before  my  sight, 
A  bloated  viiuister  in  all  his  geer. 
With  shaniele-s  visai^e  and  perfidious  leer; 
Two  row*  of  teeth  arm  each  devouring  jaw, 
And  ostrich-like  his  all-dijresting  maw. 
My  fancy  drags  this  monster  to  my  view. 
To  show  the  w  orld  his  chief  reverse  in  you^ 
Of  loud  unmeaning  sounds  a  rapid  Hood 
Rolls  from  his  mouth  in  plenteous  streams  of  mud ; 
With  these  the  court  and  senate-house  he  plies. 
Made  up  of  noisp,  and  impudence,  and  lies. 

Now  let  me  show  how  Bob  and  you  agree: 
You  serve  a  potent  prince^  as  well  as  he. 
Tlie  ducal  cofiers,  trusted  to  your  charge, 
Your  honest  care  may  fill,  perhaps  enlarge? 
His  va^<als  easy,  and  the  owner  blest. 
They  pay  a  tririe,  and  enjoy  the  rest. 

*  The  dean  having  been  told  by  an  intimate  (rienJ, 
that  the  duke  of  Queensbury  had  employed  Mr. 
Gay  to  inspect  the  accounts  and  management  of  hit 
grace's  receivers  and  stewards  (which  howerer 
proved  to  be  a  mistake),  wrote  thu  epistle  to  hit 
friend. 

2  The  countess  of  Suffolk*    Nm 
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Kot  so  a  nation^s  rerenufw  are  paid  : 
The  servant's  faults  are  (>n  the  master  laid. 
The  people  with  a  sigh  their  taxes  bring ; 
And,  cursing  Bob,  forget  to  bless  tXie  king. 

Next  hearken.  Gay,  to  w  bat  thy  charge  requires, 
With  servanU,  tenants^  and  tiic  n«iighbouring  squires. 
Let  all  domestics  teel  your  gentle  s^'ay  ; 
Nor  bribe,  insult,  nor  flatUir,  nor  betray. 
Let  due  reward  to  merit  be  allow 'd  ; 
Nor  with  your  kindred  ha// the  palaic  rrovcd ; 
Nor  think  yourself  secure  in  doing  wrong 
By  telling,  noses  vcith  a  party  uronfr. 

Be  rich  ;  but  of  your  wealtli  make  no  parade  ; 
At  least,  before  your  7/uislcr''s  debts  are  pu'd  : 
Nor  in  apalace,  built  tcilh  charge  ii.imensc, 
Presume  to  treat  him  at  his  oiifi  expense. 
Each  farmer  in  the  neiglibourhoo;!  can  count 
To  what  your  lawful  p€MX|uisJtes  amount. 
The  tenants  poor,  tbe  hardness  of  the  times. 
Are  ill  excuses  for  a  servant's  crimes. 
"With  intt»re>t,  and  a  premium  paiil  beside. 
The  master's  pressini;  wants  nnist  be  supplyM  j 
With  hasty  zeal  behold  the  steicaid  come 
By  his  own  credit  to  advance  the  sum  ; 
Who  while  M'  unrighteous  mnrnwon  is  Itis  friend, 
May  well  conclude  his  power  will  n«  vt-r  cwd. 
A  faitliful  treaburcr  !  wliat  could  he  do  more  ? 
He  lends  my  lord  what  u-os  mif  lurd^s  bejai  e. 

The  law  so  strictly  truards  the  monarch's  health 
That  no  physician  dares  pre>crib(;  by  r.t.alth : 
The  council  sit;  approve  the  d<Kt>»r'b  skill ; 
And  give  advice,  before  he  ;;ivcs  the  pill. 
But  the  state  empiric  acts  a  safer  p;irt ; 
And,  while  he  poisfinSy  zuas  the  n-yal  heart. 

But  how  can  I  dcsciibe  tlie  rav«.ijous  bn'cd  ? 
Then  let  me  now  by  negatives  pn»r«icl. 

Suppose  your  loid  a  trusty  servnnt  si'u.l 
On  weighty  business  to  som**  nei^lilxjuri  )«i  friend  : 
Presume  not,  Cay,  unless  you  serve  a  flroue, 
To  countermand  his  ord<rH  by  your  own. 

Should  s«.»mc  imperious  nei^hhour  sink  t!»e  boats. 
And  drain  thv  fUh  fKtnd<iy  while  \.nir  t].a<iler  dotc-b  ; 
Shall  he  upon  tlie  ducal  riirlits  intrench. 
Because  he  bnl/d  you  with  a  brace  of  tench  ? 

N<»r  from  your  loid  his  bad  coiulition  iuuc. 
To  f(  cd  his  luxury,  or  sooth  his  pride  : 
Nor  at  an  under-nite  his  tintber  sell, 
And  with  nn  oath  assure  hnn,  all  is  ict//; 
Or  S'jeeur  it  ro'teay  ard  ndh  humble  airs 
Jfegue  t  it  of  him  lo  mtoj^etc  !fuur  stairs  : 
Nor,  when  a  mortgage  lies  on  half  his  land"?, 
Come  with  a  purse  of  guineas  in  your  hands. 

Have  i*etcr  Waters  always  in  your  mind  : 
Tliat  rogue,  o^  p^enuuf  ynini^lerial  kind, 
Can  half  the  peerage  bv  his  arts  bewitch, 
Stane  twenty  lords  to  make  (me  scoundrel  rich  ; 
And,  when  he  gravely  has  undone  a  score, 
Is  humbly  piay'd  to  ruin  tw<nty  more. 

A  dextrous  steward,  when  his  tricks  arc  found, 
J^ush-monry  sends  to  all  the  n"i;;hbours  round  ; 
His  master,  unsuspicious  of  his  pranks, 
Pay*^  all  the  cost,  and  gives  the  villain  thanks. 
And  should  a  friend  attempt  to  set  him  right. 
His  lordship  should  impute  it  all  to  spite ; 
Would  love  his  favourite  better  than  before. 
And  trust  his  honesty  just  so  much  more. 
ITius  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate. 
Are  sunk  by  premier  ministers  of  state. 

Some,  when  an  heir  succeeds,  go  boldly  CD, 
And,  as  Uiey  robbed  UnR/aUur,  fob  tk»  Min< 


A  knave,  who  deep  embroils  his  lard*»  nS^tBg 

Will  soon  grow  necessary  to  his  heirs. 

His  policy  consists  in  setting  traps. 

In  fmding  ways  and  means  and  topping  gaps  ; 

He  knows  a  thousand  tricks  wh<'ne'er  he,  pl«aaie, 

Though  not  to  cure,  yet  palliate  each  disease. 

In  either  case,  an  equal  chance  is  run  ; 

For,  keep  ^r  turn  him  out,  my  lord's  undone. 

You  want  a  hand  to  clear  a  tilthy  sink  ; 

No  cleanly  workman  itan  endure  the  stink. 

A  stfX)ng  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case  I 

To  act  with  infEimy,  or  quit  tbe  place. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hi*^. 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  pannel  split : 
Nor  dares  an  abler  workman  undertake 
To  drive  a  s<:corid,  lest  the  wliole  should  break. 

In  every  court  the  parallel  wdl  bold  ; 
And  kings,  like  private  folks,  are  bought  and  i 
The  rulmg  rogue,  who  dreads  to  be  cashler'd. 
Contrives,  as  he  is  hated,  to  befcai\l; 
Confounds  aceounts,  perplexes  all  affairs; 
lor  vengeance  more  embroils,  than  skill  repairs. 
So  robl>ers  (and  tlieir  ends  are  just  the  same). 
To  'scape  inquiries,  leave  tlie  house  injiame. 

I  knew  a  brazen  minister  of  state. 
Who  lK)re  for  twice  ten  years  the  public  hate. 
In  eviiy  mouth  tlie  question  most  in  vogue 
Was,  li'hen  uill  they  turn  out  this  od-^us  rogue  f 
A  ju-icture  hap|>en'd  in  his  highest  prjtie  : 
While  he  went  robbing  on,  old  irMster  dy'd. 
We  thouirijt  tli^ic  now  remain'd  no  ro'jm  to  doubt; 
His  u-orJi  is  done,  the  miniyff.r  must  out  , 
The  court  invited  more  than  one  or  two; 
Will  you,  sir  Spencer  ?  or,  will  you,  or  you  f 
But  not  a  soul  his  office  durst  accept; 
Hie  subtle  knave  had  all  the  plunder  swept : 
And  suoh  was  then  the  temper  of  the  tiroes, 
lie  ow'tl  his  preservation  to  his  crimes. 
The  candidates  observ'd  his  <Urty  i>aws^ 
Nor  found  it  difficult  to  guesji  the  cause  :  pnn», 

jJut  when  they  smelt  such  foul  corruptions  round 
Away  they  flid.  and  left  him  as  they  fouiid  him. 

rini>,  wlien  a  ;ir.x*dy  sloven  once  ha&  thrown 
His  tuol  into  the  ine^s,  'tis  all  his  incn. 


OS  TJii:  IllISII  BlSJIOPi^  \ 

17.31. 

Or.n  I^tinier  preaching  did  fairly  describe 
A  bishop,  who  rul'd  all  the  rest  of  h»s  tribe  : 
Antl  who  is  this  bishop?  and  where  do<*s  he  dwell  ? 
Why  truly  'tis  Satan,  arch  bishop  of  Hell, 
And  HF.  was  a  ])nmate,  and  he  wore  a  mitre 
Surroundvd  with  jewils  of  sulphur  and  nitre. 
Hovt  nearly  tliis  bishop  our  bishops  resembles  ! 
But  he  has  the  odds,  who  believes  and  who  trembles^ 
Could  yon  see  his  grim  ^rnre,  for  a  pound  to  a  penny. 
You  'd  swear  it  must  be  the  babotm  of  Kilkenny  : 
Poor  Satan  will  think  the  comparison  odious ; 
I  v^isb  I  could  find  him  out  one  more  commodiotis. 
But  this  I  am  sure,  tl»e  most  reverend  old  dragon 
Has  got  on  the  bench  many  bishops  suffragan  j 
And  all  men  belie\e  he  reside?  there  iruugy 
To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible  jog. 

'  Occasioned  by  their  endeavouring  to  get  an  ad 
to  divide  the  church-livings ;  which  bill  was  rcjectad 
.by  the  Iri&b  bouse  of  commons. 
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Ottrbtshopfl,  piifTd  op  with  wealth  and  with  pride, 
Yo  Hell  oil  the  tfcicks  cff  the  clergy  would  ride. 
'JTltey  mountedand  labour'dwith  wlup  and  with  spur, 
Jn  vain — for  the  dovil  a  parsMw  would  stir,  [doom, 
So  the  comnious  unhoi*s'd  them;  and  Ujis  was  their 
On  their  crosiers  to  ride,  like  a  witch  on  a  broom. 
Tliougli  tliey  pallop'd  so  fast,  on  the  i-oad  you  may 

find  'era. 
And  have  left  usbutthreeoutof  twenty  behind  'ein» 
Lord    Ik»l ton's   good   grace,   lord   Car,    and    lord 

Howard, 
In  spito  of  tli«?  devil,  would  still  1x3  untoward  : 
They  camp  of  g^mxi  kindred,  and  could  not  endure 
Their  former  companions  should  beg  at  their  door. 
When  Christ  was  b<'tray'd  to  Pilate  the  prajtor, 
Of  a  dozen  a|x>!?tle&  but  one  prov'd  a  traitor : 
One  traitor  alfno,  and  faithful  eleven ; 
But  we  can  alVurd  you  six  traitors  in  seven. 
What    a  clutter  with    clippings,    dividini^,   and 
clcavinics !  [Ieaving:8. 

And  the  clor;:y  forsooth  must  take  up  with  their 
If  makiug  dais  ions  was  all  their  intent,       [mcint ; 
Thej^  *ve  done  it,  ve  thank  them,  but  not  as  they 
And  so  may  such  bishops  for  ever  divhie. 
That  no  honest  heathen  would  b<*  on  their  side. 
How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  fu-st. 
Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst ! 

Now  hear  an  alkision  : — A  mitre,  you  know, 
Is  divided  above,  but  united  below. 
If  this  you  consider  our  emblem  is  right ; 
The  bishops  divide^  but  the  clcrjy  uniU. 
Should  the  bottom  be  split,  our  bishops  would  dread 
TI»at  the  mitre  would  never  stick  fa<t  on  their  head  : 
And  yet  they  liave  learnt  the  chief  art  of  a  sove- 
reign. 
As  Machiavel  taught  them  ;  divide y  and  ij*-  p;ovf:r'n. 
Tint  coura;jre,  my  lords;  though  it  cannot  be  j>aid 
That  one  doioi  tongue  ever  sat  on  your  head  ; 
I  'II  hold  you  a  groat  (ami  I  wish  I  could  see  *t), 
Ifyour  stockings  were  off,  you  cowM^hovr  iloi  en  ftet. 
"  But  hold,'*  cry  the  bishops;  "and  ^ive  us  fair 
Before  5'ou  condemn  us,  hear  wliat  we  can  r<ay.  [play ; 
Wliat  truer  aiVections  ould  t\er  he  shown, 
Than  saving  your  souls  by  damning  our  own  ? 
And  have  we  not  practisNJ  all  meth(xls  to  gain  you  ; 
With  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  to  maintain 
Provided  a  fund  fur  budd.ng  you  spittals  >      [you; 
You  are  only  to  live  four  y<  ars  without  victuals." 

Content,  my  good  lords  ;  but  let  us  change  hands; 
Fiist  take  you  our  titlM?s,  and  give  us  your  lands. 
So  God  bleiis  the  church  and  three  of  our  mitres ; 
And  God  bless  the  commons,  for  bit  in^  tht  biters. 


OS  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  srrjlT  >. 

Occasioned  by  reading  the  following  maxim  in 
Rochefoucault,  Dans  Tadversite  de  nos  meil- 
5eurs  amis,  nous  trou»?ons  toujours  quelque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  deplait  pas. 

In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends,  we  always 
find  something  that  doth  not  displease  us. 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 

»  Written  in  November,  1'31. — ^Therc  are  two 
distinct  poems  on  this  subject,  one  of  tljcm  contain- 
ing many  spurious  lines.  In  wiiat  is  here  printed^ 
Hifi  geuuiue  parts  of  both  are  preserved^    A. 


They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
lu  him  ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
"  In  all  distresses  of  our  fi^iends. 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Pomts  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us," 

If  this  fx  rhnps  your  patience  move. 
Let  reast>n  ami  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  otir  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  iiigh  hiins<'lf,  keep  others  low  f 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you : 
Hut  why  should  he  obstruct  my  riew  ? 
Thin  let  me  have  the  higher  post; 
SupiH>se  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  batt.e  you  should  find 
One,  whom  yo«i  love  of  all  mankind^ 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  cljamj)iou  kili'd,  or  trophy  won  ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  over-topt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt? 
li)ear  h«)nest  Ned  is  in  the  goUt, 
I/ics  rack'd  witli  pain,  and  you  without  5 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan  ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  I 

■What  pf)et  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he  ? 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excels 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  Hell  ? 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses, 
Shu  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses: 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride^ 
Unless  the  odds  be  ou  our  side. 
Vain  human-kind  !  fantastic  race  ! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  ? 
Self-love,  ambititMi,  envy,  priile. 
Their  empire  in  our  heart  divide. 
(live  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
'Tis  all  to  me  an  usurpation. 
I  ha\e  no  title  to  aspire; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pop^  1  cannot  read  a  lino, 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine: 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six ; 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cry,  "  Pox  take  iiini  and  his  wit  !** 
I  grieve  to  Ije  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 
Arhurthnot  is  no  more  my  friend. 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  b  >ru  to  introduce, 
Refin'd  at  fii-st,  and  showd  it .  use. 
St,  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose  ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride, 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  Heaven  hath  bless'd  'em. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts;  but  never  to  my  friend  : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem  2 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem* 
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The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends, 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends  : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  undorstoo<I 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  he:iT  them  speak : 
"  See  Uow  the  dean  be^^ius  to  break  ! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  drot^ps  apace ! 
You  plainly  ftnd  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertjp)  in  his  he  ad 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he  *s  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays  : 
He  recollects  not  what  ho  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind  ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  K-ut  he  din'd  ; 
Plies  yo«i  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
He  told  them  fifty  timers  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  wt;  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fasliion  wit  ? 
But  betakes  up  with  youncer  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith  !  he  must  make  his  stores  sliortcr. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter  j 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

"  For  poetr}',  he  's  past  his  prime : 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme  j 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  iade. 
1  'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen ; 
But  there  's  no  talking  to  some  men  !" 

And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  iny  years: 
"He  's  older  than  he  would  be  rcckouM, 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Seeuud. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine  ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  \s  no  gfKxl  sign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale  j 
But  now  he  's  quite  another  thing  : 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring  !" 
They  hug  themselves  and  reason  tluis  : 
"  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us  !" 

In  such  a  case,  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
Ko  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course, 
And  servants  answer,  **  Worse  and  worse!'*) 
Would  please  them  better,  tlian  to  tell. 
That,  "  God  be  prais'd,  the  dean  is  well.'* 
Then  he  who  prophesy 'd  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.'* 
He  'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 
But,  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  i»arts  where  I  complain ; 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  ! 
What  hearty  i)rayers  that  1  should  mend  f 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept ; 
What  gavo  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept } 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  smvelere  rouDd  isy  b«dv 


My  good  oomfMuiiom,  perer  fearf 
For,  though  you  may  mis^ke  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fiist. 
They  must  be  verify 'd  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive  ! 
"  How  is  the  dean  ?" — "  He  'sjust  alive;,*' 
Now  the  dcparti:ig  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes  —The  dean  is  dead. 

Before  the  passing-bell  begim. 
The  news  tlirough  half  the  town  is  mn. 
**  Oh  !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare  • 
What  has  be  left?  and  who  's  his  heir  r" 
"  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  ia  ; 
' Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  Ufecs.'* 
**  To  public  uses  !  there  *8  a  wliim  ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  } 
Mere  envy,  avance,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all—but  first  he  dy'd. 
And  bad  the  dean,  in  all  tlie  uatioD, 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  fie^h  and  blood  !** 

Now  tirub-street  wits  are  all  eiiq[>Icyy*d  j 
Witli  elegies  the  town  is  cloy'il : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper. 
To  nirse  the  dean,  or  hless  the  Drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
**  We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  lail'd,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years  : 
For,  when  we  open'd  him,  we  fotmd 
That  all  his  vital  parts  verc  sound." 

From  Dublin  soon  to  l/^ndon  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court,  "  The  dean  is  dead.** 
And  lady  Sufiolk  ^.  in  the  spleen. 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen. 
The  queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  **  Is  he  gone  !  'tis  time  he  should. 
He  's  dead,  you  say;  tiien  let  him  rot. 
I  'm  glad  the  medals  ^  were  foigot. 
I  promisM  him,  1  own  ;   but  when  ? 
I  only  was  the  princess  then  : 
I^ut  n«.w  as  consort  of  the  king. 
You  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing.** 

Now  Chartres,  at  sir  Robert's  levee. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy: 
**  Why,  if  he  dy'd  without  his  shoes,** 
Cries  Bol),  '*  I  'm  sorry  for  the  news: 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  but  Tning  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  fnend  Will ! 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolingbroke  were  dead  I" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains: 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains! 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Revis'd  by  Tibl»alds,  Moore,  and  Gbber. 
He  '11  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters; 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die : 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  L 

Here  shift  the  scene  to  represent. 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 


s  Mrs.  Howard,  at  one  time  a  favourite  with  tfatf 
dean.     A'^ 

3  Which  the  dean  in  rain  expected,  in  return  for 
a  snail  preiient  be  bad  sent  to  the  princcff.    if. 
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9ooT  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
JL  week,  aiid  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
*ro  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
**  1  *m  sorry — but  we  all  must  die  !'* 

Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
AW  fortitude  of  mind  supplies : 
For  how  can  stony  bov/els  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 
When  we  arc  lash'd,  they  kiss  tlie  rod, 
Hesij^ini?  to  the  will  of  (^od. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  nnd  fear ; 
Whp  wisely  thout;ht  my  a^^^u  a  screen, 
When  death  appivach'd,  to  stand  botween  : 
The  screen  remjvM,  tlu  ir  hearts  are  tveiubling  ? 
They  mourn  for  me  wichout  diss'^mbling. 

My  female  fricnJs^  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts, 
"Receive  the  neu-s  in  doleful  dumj>s  : 
**  The  dean  is  dead  :  (Pray  what  is  trumps  ?) 
Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies  I  Ml  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall : 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madam  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend. 
Ko,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he  's  engagM  tomorrow  night : 

My  lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 

If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 

He  lov'd  the  dean — (I  lead  a  heart.) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  time  was  come ;  he  ran  his  race; 
W«  hope  he  *s  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die  ? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene  ! 

No  farther  mcntk)n  of  t\\e  dean, 

Who  now,  alas  !  no  more  is  miss'd, 

Tlian  if  he  never  dkl  exist. 

Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  ? 

Departed  : — and  his  xcarh  munt  follow  ; 

Must  undergo  the  common  fate  ; 

His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes, 

Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 

Says  Lintot,  **  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 

He  dy'd  a  year  ago." — "  The  same." 

He  soarclies  all  tlie  shop  in  vain. 

**  Sir,  you  may  l»nd  them  in  Duck-lane : 

I  sent  them,  witli  a  load  of  books, 

I^ast  Monday  to  the  ])astry-cfx>k's. 

To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  • 

I  find  you  're  but  a  stranger  here. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 

The  town  has  u(»t  a  better  taste. 

I  keep  no  antiquauui  stuff; 

But  spick  and  sp:^  i  hnve  enough. 

Pray,  do  but  give  mo  leave  to  show  'em : 

Here  's  Colle/  Ciober's  birth-day  poem. 

This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen, 

By  Stephen  Duek,  upon  the  queen. 

Then  here  *s  a  letter  fmely  penn'd 

Agaiott  the  Craftsman  and  hii  friend : 


It  clearly  shows  that  all  reftectloa 

On  ministers  is  disaffection. 

Next,  here  's  sir  Robert's  vindication. 

And  Mr.  Henley*8  last  oration. 

The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet: 

Your  honour  please  to  buy  a  set  ? 

"  Here  's  Wolston's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edition |^ 
Tis  read  by  every  politician: 
The  country-members,  when  in  town, 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down; 
You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart ; 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart : 
Those  maids  of  honour  who  can  read. 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
The  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Hath  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  *  : 
He  doth  an  honour  to  his  gown. 
By  bravely  running  pncsl-crafi  down : 
He  shows,  as  sure  as  God  's  in  Gloucester,. 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor ; 
That  all  his  miracles  were  cheats, 
Perform'd  as  jugglers  do  their  feats : 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer  ; 
A  shame  he  hatli  not  got  a  mitre  \ " 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose- 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose  ; 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  th.eir  chat. 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about, 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without  y 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause. 
My  character  impartial  draws. 
"  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill  receiv'd  at  court, 
Although,  ironically  grave, 
He  sham'd  the  fuol,  and  lash'd  the  koave^ 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  knomi, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.'* 

**  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story  ( 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  bely'd, 
F.xtremtly  dullj  before  he  dy'd." 

"  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget ; 
Is  not  oui  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
'Twas  he  tiiat  writ  the  Drapier'a  letters  !*'— 

**  He  should  ha\*e  left  them  for  his  better i  i 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  jncn. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen.-^ 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading^ 
Yon  nev(?r  can  drfend  his  breeding; 
Who,  iii  Ijis  ialires  running  riot, 
Could  ne^  i3r  leave  the  zvorld  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  xv/tim,    - 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him.— 
But  wliy  would  he,  except  he  slobber^d^ 
Offund  our  patriot^  great  sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  powe? 
To  save  tlie  natim  every  hour  ! 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels 
In  satires,  libeUf  lying  travels  ; 
Not  sparing  \a%  own  clergy  cloth. 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  .'" 

**  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  rein. 
And  seem'd  determin'd  not  to  starre  i^ 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it* 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim  ; 
He  lashM  the  vioe,  but  spar'd  the  i 


<  Wolston  is  here  •oofounded  with  Woolastoik  N* 
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Ko  individual  could  resent. 
Where  thousands  equally  wcM  meant: 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect, 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhor'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe : 
He  spar'd  a  bump^  or  crooked  nose. 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dullness  mdv*d  his  pity. 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty. 
Tliose  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest; 
But  laugh 'd  to  hear  an  idcot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  leam'd  by  rote. 
Vice,  if  it  e*er  can  be  abash'd. 
Must  be  or  ridicuPd  or  lashUl. 
If  you  resenl  it,  who  's  to  blame  ? 
He  neither  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 
Should  vice  expect  to  *scape  rebuke. 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  f 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confin'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed  : 
Where  titles  give  no  right  (»r  power, 
Aai  peerage  is  a  withered  flower ; 
He  would  have  dceni'd  it  a  disgrace, 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  bane. 
He  vented  oft  his  wrath  in  vain  : 
**♦♦♦♦*  squires  to  market  brought. 
Who  sell  their  souls  and  ****  for  nought : 
The  *♦**  ****  go  joyful  back. 
To  rob  the  church,  their  tenants  rack ; 
Go  snacks  with  *****  justices. 

And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  np  fees ; 
In  every  jobb  to  have  a  share, 

A  jail  or  turnpike  to  repair ; 

And  turn  *******  to  public  roads 

Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

**  He  never  thought  ata  honour  done  him. 

Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him ; 

Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 

To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 

And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters. 

So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 

He  never  courted  men  in  station, 

Not  persons  held  in  admiration  ; 

Of  no  man's  gi-eatncss  was  afraid, 

Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 

Though  trusted  long  in  great  afiiELirs, 

He  gave  himself  no  hnughty  airs  : 

Without  regarding  private  ends, 

Spent  all  his  cre<lit  for  his  friends ; 

And  only  chose  the  wise  and  good  ; 

No  flatterei-s  ;  no  allies  in  blood  : 

fBut  succour'd  virtue  in  distress, 

And  seldom  faii'd  of  good  >  access  ; 

As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own. 

Who,  but  for  him,  had  been  unknown. 
"  He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum; 

Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 

He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 

In  princes  never  put  bis  trust : 

And,  would  you  make  him  tru'y  scur. 

Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 

The  Irish  senate  if  you  nam'd. 

With  what  impatience  he  declaimed ! 


Fair  LiBsaTr  was  all  his  ciy ; 
For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die  ; 
For  her  he  bokUy  stood  alone; 
For  her  be  oft  expos'd  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  foction  led. 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found, 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

**  Had  he  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pen. 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men : 
Rut  power  was  never  iii  his  thought. 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat : 
Ingi-atitude  he  often  found. 
And  pity'd  those  who  meant  the  wound  ; 
But  kept  the  tenour  of  his  mind. 
To  merit  well  of  human-kind  ; 
Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 
He  laboured  many  a  fruitless  hour. 
To  reconcile  his  friends  in  power; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing,  ^ 
While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin. 
But,  finding  vain  was  all  his  care. 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

''  And,  oh  !  how  sh^rt  are  human  schemes  I 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state  afiairs. 
What  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares. 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent. 
Was  all  destroy'd  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended. 
On  which  alone  our  weal  depended. 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts, 
W\t\i  wrath  and  vengeancf  in  their  hecrts  t 
By  solemn  league  and  cirvenant  bounds 
To  ruin,  slaughter,  and  confound  ; 
To  turn  religion  to  a  fable, 
And  make  the  government  a  Babel ; 
Pervert  the  laws,  disgrace  the  gown. 
Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown  ; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory. 
And  make  her  infamous  in  story : 
When  such  a  tempest  shook  the  land. 
How  could  unguarded  virtue  stand ! 

•*  With  horrour,  grief,  despair,  the  deta 
Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene  : 
His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself  within  the  frown  of  power; 
Pursued  by  base  envencmi'd  peas. 

Far  to  the  land  of  s and  fens ; 

A  servile  race  in  folly  nurs'd. 

Who  truckle  most,  when  treated  worst. 

•'  By  innocence  and  resolution. 
He  Ivorc  continual  persecution  ; 
While  numlx'rs  to  preferment  rose. 
Whose  merit  was  to  be  his  foes; 
When  cv'n  his  ouri  familiar  friendtf 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends. 
Like  rtnegadoes  now  he  feels, 
Agaiiist  htm  lifting  up  their  keeU, 

"  The  dean  did,  by  his  pen,  defeat. 
An  infamous  destructive  cheat ; 
Taught  fouls  their  interest  bow  to  know. 
And  gave  tlurm  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
En%'y  hatli  own'd  it  was  his  doing. 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin  ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood. 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  bkxxl^ 
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*  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate. 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench, 
AVh^>se  fury  blo«Kl  could  never  quench  j 
As  vile  and  proflii^ate  a  villain, 
As  modem  Scroi^gs,  or  old  Tressilran  ; 
Who  lonpr  all  justice  had  discarded, 
Nor  fear'' d  he  (itnl^  nor  man  regarded  ; 
Vow'd  on  the  doau  his  laj^e  to  vent. 
And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent: 
But  Heavt'n  iiis  innoceu**e  difcnds. 
The  grateful  people  stand  liis  friends  ; 
Kot  strains  of  law,  nor  judges'  fi-own. 
Nor  topics  brouiilit  to  plcai>e  the  crowii^ 
Nor  witness  hir'd,  nor  jury  pick'd, 
i*revail  to  hrinjr  him  in  v  om\  ict. 

"  In  exile,  with  a  steady  heart. 
He  spent  his  life's  decHuini^  P^rt; 
Where  folly,  pnJe,  and  fiction  s^ay, 
tlenmte  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and  iJay." 

**  Alas,  poor  dean  !   his  only  tfcoi>e 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him, 
W^hich  if  he  lik'd,  micli  g'>od  may  *i  do  hitn. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes 
But  discon'enl  against  the  times  : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timtly  oiler* 
To  raise  his/m;/,  (»ry»V/  his  cojfers. 
Perhaps  he  mii;ijt  have  truc'kle<l  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown^ 
Tor  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled  :— * 
I  say  no  more — because  he  's  dead.—^ 
What  u:ritii:f^s  has  he  left  behind  ?'* 

•*  I  hear  they  're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  w^-jv  ,•  but  most  in  prose — " 

**  Some  /ii}r/i-fioi*:u  pnmphlvtSy  I  suppose  :— 
All  scribbled  in  the  :co?  v/  of  times, 
Topaliiafe  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 
To  praise  queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender  : 
Or  libeU  yet  conceal'd  from  si^lit, 
Agaiast  tbe  court  to  show  his  snitr  : 
Perhaps  his  truvelsy  pari  the  Uiud ; 
A  lie  at  every  secon't  uord — 
Otfensive  to  a  loyal  ear  : — 
But — not  one  sermon,  y(»u  may  sxecarJ** 

**  He  knew  an  hundred  pleasing  stories 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories : 
Was  clieerful  to  his  dying-day  j 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 

**  As  for  his  works  in  veree  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them  ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  them, 
As  with  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  plt'ase  and  to  reform  mankind  : 
And,  if  he  often  iniss'd  his  aim, 
The  uorld  mu^t  own  it  to  their  shame, 
The  praise  is  /jj'a,  and  theirs  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor^ 
}  wish  it  soon  mny  have  a  better. 
And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 
M^hioks  you  msLy  forgive  hit  ashes," 


AN  kPISTLE  TO  TWO  FBIENDSK 

TO  DR.  HELSHAM. 
Sii,  Nor.  23,  at  night,  1731. 

When  I  left  you,  I  found  myself  of  the  ;rape*i 

juice  sick ; 
I  'm  so  full  of  pity.  I  never  abuse  sick ; 
And  the  patientest  patient  that  ever  you  knew  sick. 
Both  when  1  am  pur^e-sick,  and  when  I  am  spew<> 

sick. 
I  pitied  my  cat,  whom  I  knew  by  her  mew  sick  ! 
She  mended  at  first,  hut  now  she  's  a-new  sick. 
Captain  Butler  made  some  in  the  church  black  an4 

blue  sick ;  [pew-sick. 

Dean  Cross,  had  he  preach'd,  would  have  made  us  all 
Are  not  you,  in  a  crowd  when  you  sweat  and  stew, 

sick  ?  [sick. 

Lady  5»antry  got  out  of  the  church  when  she  gren 
And,  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  the  deanery  flew  sick. 
Afiss  Morice  was  (I  can  assure  you  'tis  true)  sick : 
For,  who  wmdd  not  be  in  that  numerous  crew  sick  } 
Such  music  woukl  make  a  fanatic  or  Jew  sick. 
Yet,  ladies  arc  seldom  at  ombte  or  lue  sick :  [sick. 
Nor  is  old  Nanny  Shales,  whene'er  she  does  brew. 
My  footman  came  home  from  the  church  of  a  bruise 
sick,  [sick ; 

And  look'd  like  a  rake,  who  was  made  in  the  stewa 
But  you  learned  doctors  can  make  whom  you  choose 

sick: 
And  poor  I  myself  was,  when  I  withdrew,  sick ;  [sick^ 
For  the  smell  of  them  made  me  like  garlic  and  rue 
And  I  got  through  tlie  crowd,  though  not  let  by  a 

clu«,  sick. 
You  hop'd  to  find  many  (for  that  was  your  cue)  sick  ; 
But  there  was  not  a  dozen  (to  give  Ibem  their  due) 

sick, 
And  those,  to  be  sure,  stuck  together  like  glew,  sick. 
So  are  ladies  in  crowds,  when  they  squeeze  and  they 

screw,  sick.  [sick  | 

You  may  find  they  are  all,  by  their  yellow  pale  hue. 
So  am  1,  when  tobacco,  like  Robin,  1  chew,  sick. 

TO  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

IF  I  write'  any  more,  it  will  make  my  poor  Musft 

sick. 
Til  is  night  I  came  home  with  a  very  cold  dew  sick, 
And  I  w  ish  I  may  soou  be  not  of  an  asrue  sick ; 
But  I  hoi>e  I  shall  ne'er  be,  like  you,  of  a  shrew  sick, 
V\'ho  often  has  made  me,  by  looking  askew,  sick. 


DR.  HKLSHAM'S  ANSWER. 

The  doctor's  first  rhyme  would  make  any  Jew  sickx 
1  know  it  has  made  a  tine  lady  in  blue  sick, 
For  which  she  is  gone  in  a  coach  to  Killbrew  sick. 
Like  a  hen  I  once  had,  fiom  a  fox  when  she  flew  sick. 
Laj»t  Monday  a  lady  at  St  Patrick's  did  spew  sick. 
And  made  all  the  rest  of  the  folks  in  the  pew  sick; 

i  This  medley  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  poem)  i» 
given  as  a  specimen  of  those  bagatelles  for  which 
the  dean  hath  perhaps  been  two  severely  censured* 
Some,  which  were  stUl  more  exceptionable,  8r« 
suppressed.    iY. 
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The  surgeon  who  bled  her,  his  Tancetout  drew  sick. 
And  stopt  the  distemper,  as  bwng  but  new  sick. 
The  yacht,  the  last  storm,  had  all  her  whole  crew  sick; 
Had  we  two  been  there,  it  would  have  made  me  and 

you  sick : 
A  lady  that  long'd,  is  by  eating  of  glow  sick ; 
Did  you  ever  know  one  in  a  very  good  Q  sick  ? 
I  *m  told  that  my  wife  is  by  whiding  a  clue  sick  ; 
The  doctors  have  made  her  by  rhyme  and  by  rue  sick. 
There  *s  a  gamester  in  town,  for  a  throw  that  he 
threw  sick. 
And  yet  the  old  trade  of  his  dice  he  '11  pursue  sick ; 
I  've  known  an  old  miser  for  paying  his  due  sick  ; 
At  present  I  'm  grown  by  a  pinch  of  my  shoe  sick, 
And  what  would  you  have  me  with  verses  to  do  sick  ? 
Send  rhymes,  and  I  'U  send  you  some  others  in  lue 
Of  rhymes  I  've  a  plenty,  (sick. 

And  therefore  send  twenty. 
Answered  the  same  day  when  sent,  Nov.  23. 
1  desire  you  will  carry  both  these  to  the  doctor, 
together  with  his  own;  and  let  him  know  we  are 
BOt  persons  to  be  insulted. 

**  Can  you  match  with  me. 
Who  send  thirty-three  ? 
You  must  get  fourteen  more. 
To  make  up  thirty-four : 
But,  if  me  you  can  conquer, 
I  'II  own  you  a  strong  cur  2,»» 
This  morning  I  *m  growing  by  smelling  of  yew  sick; 
My  brother  's  come  over  with  gold  from  Peru  sick ; 
Last  night  I  came  home  in  a  storm  thatthen  blew  sick; 
This  moment  my  dog  at  a  cat  I  halloo  sick ;  [sick, 
I  hear,  firom  good  hands,  that  my  poor  cousin  Hugh's 
By  quaffing  a  bottle,  and  pulling  a  screw  sick  r 
And  now  there  's  no  more  1  can  write  (you  '11  ex- 
cuse) sick ; 
You  see  that  1  scorn  to  mention  word  musick. 
I  *11  do  my  best. 
To  send  the  rest ; 
Without  a  jest, 

I  *11  stand  the  test.  [sick ; 

These  lines  that  I  send  you,  I  hope  you  '11  peruse 

I  Ml  make  yon  with  writing  a  little  more  news  sick: 

I^st  night  I  came  home  witli  drinking  of  booze  sick ; 

My  carpenter  swears  that  he  '11  hack  and  he  'II  hew 

An  officer's  lady,  I  'm  told,  is  tattoo  sick  :      [sick; 

I  'm  afraid  that  the  line  Uiirty-four  yo\i  will  view 

Ix)rd  !   I  could  write  a  dozen  more ;      [sick. 

You  see,  I  've  mounted  thirty -four. 


EPIGRAM, 

•N  THI  BUSTS  1  IN  RICHMOND   llEnMlIAGE,       173?. 

Sic  sibi  IsDtantur  docti. 

With  honour  thus  by  Carolina  plac'd, 
How  are  these  venerable  bustoes  grac'd  ! 
O  queen,  with  more  than  regal  title  crown'd. 
For  love  of  arts  and  piety  renowu'd  I 

*  The  lines  "  thus  marked"  were  written  by  Dr. 
Swift,  at  the  bottom  of  Dr.  Helsham's  twenty  lines ; 
and  the  following  fourteen  were  afterwards  added  to 
4he  same  paper.     A'. 

i  Newton^  Jjogke,  Clarke,  and  WooUston* 


How  do  the  friends  of  xhtoe  joy  to  tee 
Her  darling  sons  exalted  thus  by  thee  ! 
Nought  to  their  fame  can  now  be  added  mora^ 
Rever'd  by  ber  whom  all  mankind  adore. 


ANOTHER. 


Lewis  the  living  learned  fed; 
And  rais'd  the  scientific  head : 
Our  frugal  queen,  to  save  Bfen  meat. 
Exalts  the  bead  that  cannot  eat 


A    CONCLUSION   DRAWN    PROM    THE    ABOVe    BPICAAll 
AND  SENT  TO  THB  DRAPIEK* 

Since  Anna,  whose  bounty  thy  merits  bad  fed. 
Ere  her  own  was  laid  low,  had  exalted  thy  head  ; 
And  since  our  good  queen  to  the  wise  is  so  just. 
To  raise  heads  for  such  as  arc  humbled  in  dust  { 
I  wonder,  good  man,  that  yoH  are  not  envaulted  ; 
Pr'ythce,  go  and  be  dead,  and  be  doubly  exalted. 


DR.  SWIFTS  ANSWER. 

Her  majesty  nevej  shall  be  my  exalter ; 

And  yet  she  would  raise  me,  I  know,  by  a  haHcr ! 


TO  THE  RErEREND  DR.  SWIFT. 

WITH  A  PRESENT  09  A  PAPER-BOOK  FINELY  ^0\nXD^ 
ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY,  NOVEMBER  30,   1732. 

BY  JOHN  EARL  OF  ORRERY. 

To  thee,  dear  Swift,  these  spotless  leaves  I  send  ; 

Small  is  the  present,  but  sincere  the  firiend. 

Think  not  so  poor  a  book  below  tliy  care ; 

Who  knows  the  price  that  tliou  canst  make  it  bear  f 

Though  tawdry  now,  and,  like  Tyrilla's  face, 

The  specious  fix)nt  shines  out  with  bonrow'd  grace  ; 

Though  paste-boards,  glittering  Uke  a  tinsel'd  coat, 

A  rasa  tabula  within  denote : 

Yet,  if  a  venal  and  corrupted  age. 

And  modem  vices,  should  provoke  thy  rage ; 

If,  warn'd  once  more  by  their  impending  fate, 

A  sinking  country  and  an  injur'd  state 

Thy  great  assistance  should  again  demand. 

And  call  forth  reason  to  defend  the  land ; 

Then  shall  we  view  these  sheets  with  glad  surprise 

Inspired  with  thought,  and  speaking  to  our  eyes  : 

VAch  vacant  space  shall  then,  enrich'd,  dispense 

True  force  of  eloquence,  and  nervous  sense  j 

Inform  the  judgment,  animate  the  heart. 

And  sacred  rules  of  policy  impart. 

The  spangled  covering,  bright  with  splendid  ore^ 

Shall  cheat  the  sight  with  empty  show  no  moie  ; 

But  lead  us  inwaid  to  those  golden  mines. 

Where  all  thy  soul  in  native  lustre  shines. 

So  when  the  eye  surveys  some  lovely  fair, 

With  bloom  of  beauty  grac'd,  with  shape  and  air| 

How  is  the  rapture  heighten'd,  when  we  find 

Her  form  excell'd  by  her  cole^ial  mind ! 
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VERSES 
LEFT  WITH  A  SILVER  STANDISH 

on  TBI  DEAS  OP  IT.  PATIICK's  DISK 

ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

IT   DB.   DELAMY* 

HiTHBR  from  Mexico  I  came. 
To  serve  a  proud  lernian  dame  : 
Was  long  submitted  to  her  will ; 
At  length  she  lost  me  at  quadrille. 
Through  various  shapes  I  often  passed* 
Still  hoping  to  have  rest  at  last ; 
And  still  ambitious  to  obtain 
Admittance  to  the  patriot  dean ; 
And  sometimes  got  within  his  door, 
But  soon  turned  out  to  serve  the  poor  >{ 
Not  strolling  Idleness  to  aid, 
But  honest  Industry  decayed. 
At  length  an  artist  purchas'd  me. 
And  wrought  me  to  the  shape  you  sec. 

This  done,  to  Hermes  I  apply'd : 
**  O  Hermes  !  gratify  my  pride; 
Be  it  my  late  to  serve  a  sage. 
The  greatest  genius  of  his  age  j 
That  matchless  pen  let  me  supply, 
Whose  living  lines  will  never  die  !** 

"  I  grant  your  suit,"  the  god  reply *d; 
And  here  be  left  me  to  reside. 


^  VERSES 


OCCASIONED   BY 


THE  FOREGOING  PRESENTS. 

A  PAPER-BOOK  is  sent  by  Boyle, 
Too  neatly  gilt  for  me  to  soil. 
Ilelany  sends  a  silver  standisb, 
When  I  no  more  a  pen  can  brandish. 
Let  both  around  my  tomb  be  plac'd. 
As  trophies  of  a  Muse  deccas'd: 
And  let  the  friendly  lines  they  writ 
In  praise  of  long-depart i-d  wit 
Be  grav'd  on  either  side  in  cohimns. 
More  to  my  praise  than  all  my  volumei, 
'I  o  burst  with  envy,  spite,  and  rage, 
Tlie  vandals  of  the  pres<ut  age. 


THE  BEASTS  CONFESSION 
TO  THE  PRIEST. 

•  :«    018ERV1N0    HOW    MOJT   MEN  MISTAKE  THEIR  OWN 
TALENTS.        J73'v\ 

When  beasts  could  speak  (the  learned  say, 

T^ey  still  can  do  so  every  day), 

It  seems,  they  had  religion  then, 

As  much  as  now  we  find  in  men. 

It  happened,  when  a  plague  broke  out 

(Which  therefore  made  tliem  more  devout), 

'  Alluding  to  500/.  a  year  lent  by  the  dean,  with- 
out interest,  to  poor  tradeiinen.    F, 
Voi.  XI. 


The  king  of  brutes  (to  make  It  pliuo. 

Of  quadrupeds  I  only  mean) 

By  proclanution  gave  command. 

That  every  subject  in  the  land 

Should  to  the  priest  confess  their  sins  ; 

And  thus  the  pious  wolf  begins : 

'*  Good  father,  I  must  own  with  ihame^ 

That  often  I  have  been  to  blame : 

I  must  confess,  on  Friday  last. 

Wretch  that  I  was !  Ibrokemy&st: 

But  I  defy  the  basest  tongue 

To  prove  I  did  my  neighbour  wrong  ; 

Or  ever  went  to  seek  my  food 

By  rapine,  theft,  or  thirst  of  blood." 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confess*  d« 
That  in  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest: 
A  wag  be  was,  he  needs  must  own. 
And  could  not  let  a  dunce  alone : 
Sometimes  his  friend  he  would  not  spare. 
And  might  perhaps  be  too  severe : 
But  yet,  the  worst  that  could  be  said. 
He  was  a  xcit  both  bom  and  bred  ; 
And,  if  it  be  a  sin  or  shame. 
Nature  alone  must  bear  the  blame : 
One  fault  he  hath,  is  sorry  for  % 
His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short ; 
Which  could  he  to  the  standard  bring. 
He  'd  show  his  face  before  the  king  : 
Then  for  his  voice,  there  's  none  disputes 
That  he  *s  the  nightingale  of  brutes* 

The  swine  with  contrite  heart  allowed. 
His  shape  and  beauty  made  him  proud : 
In  diet  was  perhaps  too  nice 
But  gluttony  was  ne'er  his  vice  i 
In  every  turn  of  life  content, 
Aud  meekly  took  what  fortune  sent  t 
Inquire  through  all  the  parish  round, 
A  better  ncij^hbour  ne'er  was  found  : 
His  vigilance  might  some  displease  j; 
'Tis  true,  he  hated  sloth  like  pease. 

The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter. 
How  evil  toiigues'his  life  bespatter: 
Much  of  the  censuring  world  complain'd. 
Who  said,  his  gravity  was  feign'd  : 
Indeed  the  strictness  of  his  morals 
Kng:a?M  him  in  a  hundred  quarrels : 
He  saw,  and  he  was  grievM  to  see  *t. 
His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet : 
He  found  his  virtues  too  severe 
For  our  corrupted  times  to  bear ; 
Yf t  such  a  lewd  licentious  age 
Might  well  excuse  a  stoic's  rage. 

The  goat  advanc'd  with  decent  pace ; 
And  first  excns'd  his  youthful  face ; 
Forcivj-ness  begg'd,  that  he  appear'd 
(Twas  nature's  fault)  without  a  beard. 
'  ris  true,  he  was  not  much  inclin'd 
To  fondness  for  the  female  kind ; 
Not,  as  his  enemies  object. 
From  chaure,  or  natural  defect; 
Not  by  Ins  frigid  constitution  ; 
But  through  a  pious  resolution  : 
For  he  had  made  a  holy  vow 
Of  chastity,  as  monks  do  now  ; 
Which  he  resolv'd  to  keep  for  evtr  hence. 
And  strictly  too,  as  doth  his  reverence  *. 

Apply  the  tale,  and  you  shall  find. 
How  just  it  suits  with  human-kind. 

^  The  priest  his  «oafessor. 
LI 
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,  Some  faults  wq  own  :  but,  can  you  gaess? 
— Why,  virtues  carried  to  excess, 
WTicrewjth  our  vnnity  endows  us, 
Though  r»  ther  foe  nor  friend  allows  uS. 

The  lawyer  swears  (you  may  rely  on  't) 
lie  never  squee/.M  s  nee<ly  clietst ; 
And  this  he  makes  his  constant  rule ; 
For  which  his  brethren  call  him  ftx)I : 
IJis  conscience  alwaj's  was  so  nice, 
lie  freely  ra\^  the  poor  advii^-e  ; 
By  whiclj  he  lost,  he  may  affinn, 
A  hunrlred  fees  last  Ea*>ter-term. 
"While  others  of  the  leametl  robe 
Would  break  the  patience  of  a  Job, 
No  pleader  at  the  bar  could  match 
His  diligence  and  quick  dispatch  ; 
Ne'er  kept  a  caui>e,  he  well  may  boast, 
AI)ove  a  term,  or  two  at  most. 

The  crinjring  knave  who  seeks  a  place 
Without  success,  thus  tells  his  case: 
Why  should  he  longer  mince  the  matter  ? 
He  fail'd,  befau^^e  he  could  not  flatter  j 
He  had  not  learn'd  to  turn  his  coat. 
Nor  for  a  party  give  his  vote  : 
His  crime  he  quickly  understo<xl ; 
Too  zealous  for  the  nation's  good  r 
He  found  the  ministers  resent  it. 
Yet  could  not  fi^r  his  heart  repent  it. 

The  chaplain  vows  hv  cannot  fawn, 
Though  it  would  raise  him  to  the  lawn  : 
He  passM  his  hours  among  his  books ; 
You  lind  it  in  his  meagre  looks : 
He  might,  if  he  were  worldly  wise. 
Preferment  get,  and  spare  his  eyesj 
But  own'd  he  had  a  stubborn  spirit, 
That  made  him  trust  alone  to  merit : 
Would  rise  by  merit  to  promotion  ; 
Alas  !  a  mere  chimeric  notion. 

The  d'-ctor,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
CnnfrssM  a  sin;  and  (Hod  forgive  him  !) 
Call'd  up  at  midnight,  ran  to  save 
A  blind  old  bcgtrar  from  the  grave  : 
J?ut  see  how  Sutan  ^reads  his  snares { 
Ho  quite  forgot  to  Fay  his  prayers. 
Ife  cannot  help  it  for  his  heart 
Sometimes  to  art  the  |»arson  s  part : 
Quotes  from  the  TiUle  many  a  sentence, 
Ttiat  moves  his  patients  to  repentance  : 
And,  when  his  medicine-?  do  no  gmxi, 
Supports  th<ir  minds  viih  heavenly  food, 
At  which,  howrvrr  well  intendetl, 
H'*  bfai-s  the  clergy  are  otfended, 
And  grown  so  IkiM  behind  his  back, 
To  Oiill  him  hypocrite  and  quack. 
In  his  own  ehureli  he  keeps  a  seat  { 
Says  giace  before  an<l  after  meat ; 
And  e;dls,  witliout  alVeeting  airs, 
His  lioiisehoUl  twice  a  day  to  prayii-s. 
He  shuns  apothecains'  shops, 
And  halej,  U^  cram  the  sick  with  slops : 
He  scorns  to  niakt;  his  art  a  trade, 
JVor  bribes  my  lady's  favourite  maid  : 
Old  nurse-keepei-s  wiaild  never  hire. 
To  recommend  him  to  tJie  squire  ; 
Which  others,  whom  he  will  not  name, 
Jllavc  often  practis'd  to  then*  shame. 

The  statesman  tells  you,  with  a  snter, 
His  fault  is  to  1m:  too  iuiccre  ; 
And,  having  no  sinister  endK, 
Is  ayt  to  di»vblij;e  his  friendij. 
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The  nation's  good,  bis  master's  glorj. 

Without  regard  to  Whig  or  Tory, 

Were  all  the  schemes  be  had  in  riew  ; 

Yet  be  was  seconded  by  few : 

Though  some  had  spread  a  tboosaiid  lyes, 

'Twas  he  defeated  the  excise. 

Twas  known,  though  he  had  borne  aspersiofV 

'ITiat  standing  troops  were  bift  aversion  : 

11  is  practise  was,  in  every  station, 

'J'o  ser\-e  the  king,  and  please  tbe  nation; 

Though  hard  to  find  in  every  case 

The  littest  man  to  fdl  a  place : 

His  promises  he  ne'er  forgot. 

Hut  to<tk  memorials  on  the  spot : 

His  enemies,  for  want  of  cbaLiity, 

Said,  he  aft'e.ted  popularity : 

"Kis  true,  the  people  understood. 

That  all  he  did  was  for  their  good  ; 

Their  kiinl  aflections  he  has  try'd ; 

No  love  is  lost  on  either  side. 

He  came  to  court  with  fortune  clear^ 

V/hich  mm  he  runs  out  every  year : 

Must,  at  the  rate  that  be  goes  on. 

Inevitably  be  undone: 

Oh  !  if  his  majesty  would  please 

To  give  him  but  a  m  rit  of  ease^ 

Would  grant  him  licence  to  retire 

As  it  hath  long  been  bis  desire. 

By  fair  accounts  it  would  be  found. 

He  's  poorer  by  ten  thousand  pound. 

He  owns,  and  hojies  it  is  no  sin. 

He  ne'er  was  partial  to  his  kin; 

He  thought  it  base  for  men  in  stations 

To  crowtl  the  court  with  their  relations-: 

His  country  was  his  dearest  mother. 

And  every  virtuous  man  his  brother; 

Through  modesty  or  awkward  shame 

(For  which  he  owns  himself  to  blame). 

He  found  the  wisest  man  be  could, 

^Vithout  respect  to  friends  or  blood  ; 

Nor  never  acts  on  private  views. 

When  he  hath  liberty  to  choose. 

The  sharper  swore  he  hated  play. 
Except  to  pass  an  hour  away : 
And  well  he  might ;  for,  to  bis  cost^ 
By  want  of  skill  he  always  lost : 
He  heard  there  was  a  club  of  cheats. 
Who  ha<l  contriv'd  a  thousand  feats  ; 
Could  change  the  stock,  or  cog  a  dye.. 
And  thus  deceive  the  sharpest  eye. 
Nor  wonder  how  his  Ibrtune  sunk  ; 
His  brothers  fleece  him  when  be  's  drunk. 

I  own  the  moral  not  exact : 
Besides,  the  tale  is  false  in  fact ; 
And  so  absurd,  that  could  I  raise  up 
From  lields  FJysian,  fobling  i^Bsop, 

I  would  accuse  him  to  bis  lace 
For  libeling  the  four-foot  race. 
Creatures  of  every  kind  but  onrs 

Well  comprehend  their  natural  powers  j 
While  we,  whom  reason  ought  to  sway. 
Mistake  our  talents  every  day. 

II  le  ass  was  never  known  so  8tu[Nd 
.  To  act  the  part  of  Tray  or  Cupid ; 

Nr)r  leaps  upon  his  master's  lap. 
There  to  be  strok'd,  and  fed  with  pi^ 
As  j£sop  would  the  world  persuade  ; 
He  better  understands  his  trade: 
Nor  comes,  whene'er  his  lady  whistles ; 
But  carries  loads,  and  feeds  on  thiftiei. 
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their  author's  meaning,  1  presame,  is 
A  creature  bipes  et  implumis  ; 
Wherein  the  moralist  designed 
A  compliment  on  human-kind  : 
For  here  he  owns,  that  now  and  then 
Beasts  may  degenerate  into  men. 


ADVICE  TO  A  PARSON.    1732. 

Would  you  rise  in  the  church  9  be  stupid  and  dull  • 
Be  empty  of  learning,  of  insolence  full ; 
Though  lewd  and  immoral,  be  formal  and  grave, 
Iti  flattery  an  artist,  in  fawning  a  slave  .- 
No  merit,  no  science,  no  virtue,  is  wanting 
In  him  ihat  's  accomplish*d  in  cringing  vmd  canting, 
"Be  studious  to  practise  true  meanness  of  spirit ; 
For  who  but  lord  Bolton  *  was  mitred  for  merit  f 
Would  you  wish  to  be  wrapt  in  a  rochet  f  in  short. 
Be  poK'd  and  profone  as  F — n  or  Horte  >. 


THE  PARSON'S  CASE, 

That  you,  friend  Marcus,  like  a  stoic. 
Can  wish  to  die  in  strains  heroic, 
Ko  real  fortitude  implies : 
Yet,  all  must  own,  thy  wish  is  wise. 
Thy  curate's  place,  thy  fruitful  wife, 
Thy  busy  drudging  scene  of  life, 
Thy  insolent,  illiterate  vicar. 
Thy  want  of  all-consoling  liquor, 
Thy  thread  l>are  gown,  tliy  cassoc  rent. 
Thy  credit  sunk,  thy  money  spent. 
Thy  week  made  up  of  fasting-day-. 
Thy  grate  unconiX^ious  of  a  blaze. 
And,  to  complete  thy  other  curses. 
The  quarteriy  demands  of  nurs^is. 
Are  ills  you  wisely  wish  to  kave. 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  the  grave  : 
And,  oh,  what  virtue  you  express. 
In  wishing  such  afl9ictions  less  ! 

But,  now,  should  Fortune  shift  the  scena. 
And  make  thy  curateship  a  dean  ; 
Or  some  rich  benefice  provide, 
To  pamper  luxury  and  pride  5 
With  labour  small,  and  income  great; 
With  chariot  less  for  use  than  state ; 
With  swelling  scarf  and  glossy  gown. 
And  licence  to  reside  in  town; 
To  shine,  where  all  the  gay  resort. 
At  concerts,  coflfee-house,  or  court. 
And  weekly  persecute  his  grace 
With  visits,  or  to  beg  a  place  j 
With  underlings  tliy  flock  to  teach, 
With  no  desire  to  pray  or  preach ; 
With  haughty  spouse  in  vesture  fine,  ^ 
With  plenteous  meals  and  generous  wine ; 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish,  in  so  much  ease, 
Thy  years  as  numerous  as  thy  days  i 

>  Then  archbishop  df  Cashell. 
^  At  that  time  bishop  of  Kilmorc 


5U 
THE  HARDSHIP  UPON  THA  LADIES. 

1733. 

Poor  ladies !  though  their  business  be  to  play, 
*Tis  hard  they  must  be  busy  night  and  day  : 
Why  should  they  want  the  privilege  of  mett. 
Nor  take  some  small  diversions  now  and  then  ? 
Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws 
(And  why  they  were  not,  [  can  see  no  cause),  ^ 
11)0  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  mom  till  nigh^ 
And  female  pleasures  be  to  read  and  write. 


A  LOVE  SONG, 

IM   THl    MODERN  TASTE.       1733, 

Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pioion^ 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  hearty 

I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions ; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 

Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming. 
Nightly  nodding  o*er  your  flocks^ 

See  my  weary  days  consuming 
All  beneath  jron  flowery  rocks. 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping 
Moum'd  Adonis,  darlmg  youth ; 

Tlim  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping, 
Gor'd  with  unrelenting  toothv 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers  j 
Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre  ! 

Sooth  my  ever-waking  slumbers ; 
Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrours, 
Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains. 

Lead  me  to  Ihv.  crystal  mirrors 
Watering  soft  Elysian  planus. 

Monrnful  cypress,  venlant  willow. 

Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 
Morpheus,  hmering  o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 

Melanrboly  smooth  Maeander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  round, 
On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 

With  thy  flowery  chaplets  crown'd. 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 

See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping  ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate 
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AND 

FELLOW  CHRISTL4NS, 

so    FAMILIAR r.V  USED    BY    THE    ADVOCATES    FOR    THE 
REPEAL  OF  THE  TEST-ACT  IN  IRELAND.       1733. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable 
O*erflow'd  a  farnef 's  barn  and  stablo ; 
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Whole  rickB  of  hay,  mnd  lUcks  of  corn, 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne ; 
While  things  of  heterogeneous  kind 
Together  float  with  tide  and  wind. 
The  generous  wheat  forgot  its  pride. 
And  sailed  with  litter  side  by  side ; 
Uniting  all,  to  show  their  amity, 
As  in  a  general  calamity. 
A  ball  of  new-dropt  horse's  dung. 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throncr» 
Said  to  the  pippin  plump  and  prim, 
**  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim." 

Thus  Lamb,  renowned  for  cutting  corns. 
An  offer'd  foe  of  Radcliff  scorns : 
•*  Not  for  the  world — ^we  doctors,  brother. 
Must  take  no  fees  of  one  another.  *» 
Thus  to  a  dean  some  curate  sloven 
Subscribes,  "  Dear  sir,  your  brother  loving." 
Thus  all  the  footmen,  shoe-boys,  porters. 
About  St  James's,  cry,  "  We  courtiers." 
Thus  H— e  in  the  house  will  prate, 
*•  Sir,  we  the  ministers  of  state." 
Thus  at  the  bar  the  blockhead  Bettesworth, 
Though  half  a  crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth, 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent, 
Calb  Singleton  his  brother  sergeant. 
And  thus  fonatic  saints,  though  neither  in 
Doctrine  nor  discipline  our  brethren, 
Are  Brother  Protestants  and  Christians,. 
As  much  as  Hebrews  and  Philistines : 
But  in  no  other  sense,  than  nature 
Has  made  a  rat  our  fol low-creature. 
Lice  from  your  body  suck  their  food  ; 
But  is  a  louse  your  flesh  and  blood  > 
Though  bom  of  human  filth  and  swi?at,  ii 
May  as  well  be  said  man  did  bcpet  it : 
But  maggots  in  your  nose  and  chin 
As  well  may  claim  you  for  their  kin. 

Yet  critics  may  object,  ♦*  Why  not  ?  " 
Since  lice  are  brethren  to  a  Scot : 
Which  made  our  swarm  of  sects  determine 
Employments  for  their  brother  vermin. 
But  be  they  English,  Irish,  Scottish, 
What  Protestant  can  be  so  sottish. 
While  o'er  the  church  these  clouds  are  gathering, 
To  call  a  swarm  of  lice  his  brethren  ? 

As  Moses,  by  divine  advice. 
In  Egypt  tum'd  the  dust  to  lice ; 
And  as  our  sects,  by  all  descriptions. 
Have  hearts  more  hardeu'd  than  Egyptians  • 
As  from  the  trodden  dust  they  spring. 
And,  tum'd  to  lice,  infest  the  king  : 
For  pity's  sake,  it  would  be  just, 
A  rod  shoiUd  tum  them  back  to  duU, 

Let  folks  in  high  or  holy  stations 
Be  proud  of  owning  such  relations  j 
Let  courtiers  hug  them  in  their  bosom. 
As  if  they  wore  afraid  to  lose  'em  : 
While  I,  with  humble  Job,  had  rather 
Say  to  cfjrruption—"  Thou'rt  my  father." 
For  he  that  has  so  little  wit 
To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bU, 
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Jolly  boys  of  St  Eevan's,  8t  Patndi't,  Don«c^ 
And  Smithfield,  I  >U  tdl  yoo,  if  not  told  b^bie, 
How  Bettesworth,  that  booby,  and  scoondrd  in  grui^ 
Hath  insulted  us  all  by  insulting  the  dean. 

Knock  him  down,  down,  down,  knock  Inm  damn. 
The  dean  and  his  merits  we  evcif  one  kaow; 
But  this  skip  of  a  lawyer,  were  the  de'el  did  hegiovf 
How  greater  his  merit  at  Foar-ooarts  or  Hook, 
Than  the  barking  of  Towzer,  or  leap  of  a  kwK  ? 
Knock  Aai  damn,  &e. 

That  he  came  from  tbe  Temple,  his  monlidt 
show  ; 
But  where  his  deep  law  is,  foir  mortals  yet  kaovc 
His  rhetoric,  bombast,  silly  jests,  are  by  tu 
More  like  to  lampoonmg,  than  pleadinf  at  bti; 

Knock  lum  down,  k^ 

This  pedlar,  at  speakmg  and  making  of  lavi^ 
Hath  met  with  returns  of  all  sorts  but  applause; 
Has,  with  noise  and  odd  gestures,  been  prating  taa$ 

years. 
What  honester  folks  nerer  durst  for  their  eark 

Knock  him  domn,  k^ 

Of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  the  fisnatical  crew 
Are  his  Brother  Protestants,  good  men  and  true; 
Red  hat,  and  blue  bonnet,  and  tuihant  's  the  same  : 
What  the  de'el  is  't  to  hun  whence  the  deril  they 
came? 

Knock  him  down,  ke» 

Hobbes,  Tindal,  and  Woolston,  and  CoHhu,  and. 
Nayler, 
And  Mugcrleton,  Toland,  and  Bradley  the  taikr, 
Are  Christians  sdike ;  and  it  may  be  averr^t^ 
lie  's  a  Christian  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Knock  him  down,  kc. 
He  only  the  rights  of  the  clergy  debates,    [latei 
Their  rights !  their  importance  I  We  '11  set  on  new 
On  their  tithes  at  balf-nothmg,  their  priesthood  at 

less: 
What 's  next  to  be  voted,  with  ease  you  may  gneai 
Knock  him  down,  kc. 
At  length  his  old  master  (I  need  not  him  name) 
To  this  damnable  speaker  had  longow'd  a  shame; 
When  his  speech  came  abroad,  he  paid  himoff  deti^ 
By  leaving  him  under  the  pen  of  the  dean. 

Knock  him  down,  kc 

He  kindled,  as  if  the  whole  sature  had  been 
The  oppression  of  virtue,  not  wages  of  sin : 
He  began,  as  he  bra^'d,  with  a  rant  and  a  roar; 
He  bragg'd  how  he  bouac'd,  and  he  swore  how  be 
swore. 

Knock  him  downy  &c 

Though  he  cring'd  to  his  deandiip  in  nxj  Vm 

strains. 

To  others  he  boasted  of  knocking  out  brains, 

And  slitting  of  noses,  and  cropping  of  ears,  fibean 

While  his  own  ass's  saggs  were  more  fit  for  tbt 

Kno9khmdown^k€. 
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On  this  WKfKjnm  of  deans  wliene'er  we  can  hit. 
We  'U  show  him  the  way  how  to  crop  and  to  slit ; 
We  '11  teach  him  some  better  address  to  afford 
To  the  dean  of  all  deans,  though  he  wears  not  a 
sword* 

Knock  Aim  down,  &c. 

We  '11  coU  him  through  Kevan,  St  Patrick's, 

Donore, 

And  Smithfield,  as  Rap  was  ne'er  colted  before ; 

We  '11  oil  him  with  kennel,  and  powder  bim  with 

A  modus  right  fit  for  insulters  of  deans.       [grains, 

Knock  him  down,  &c. 

And,  when  this  is  over,  we  '11  make  him  amends ; 

To  the  dean  he  shall  go^  they  shall  kiss  and  be 

friends : 
But  how  ?  Why,  the  dean  shall  to  him  disclose 
A  face  for  to  kiss,  without  eyes,  ears,  or  nose. 

Knock  him  down,  &c. 
If  you  say  this  is  hard  on  a  man  that  is  reckon'd 
That  Sergeant  at  law  whom  we  call  Kite  the  second, 
You  mistake ;  for  a  sUve,  who  will  coax  his  supe- 
riors, 
May  be  pioud  to  be  licking  a  great  man's  posteriors. 
Knock  him  down,  &c. 
What  care  we  how  high  runs  his  passion  or  pride  ? 
Though  his  soul  he  despises,  he  values  his  hide ; 
Then  fear  not  his  tongue,  or  his  sword,  or  his  knife; 
lie  '11  take  his  revenge  on  his  innocent  wife. 

Knock  Mm  down,  down,  down,  keep  him  down. 


ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL, 

AND  BETTESWORTH. 

Dbak  Didc,  pr'jrthee  tell  by  what  passion  you  more  ? 
The  world  is  in  doubt,  whether  hatred  or  love ; 
AikI,  while  at  good  Cashel  you  rail  with  such  spite, 
They  shrewdly  suspect  it  is  all  but  a  bite. 
You  certainly  know,  though  so  loudly  you  vapour, 
His  spite  cannot  wound,  who  attempted  the  Drapier. 
Then,  pr'ythee,  reflect,  take  a  word  of  advice  ; 
And,  as  your  old  wont  is,  change  sides  In  a  trice  : 
On  his  virtues  hold  forth ;  *tis  the  very  best  way  ', 
And  say  of  the  man  what  all  honest  men  say. 
But  if,  still  obdurate,  your  anger  remains ; 
If  still  your  foul  bosom  more  rancour  contains  j 
Say  then  more  than  they  ;  nay,  lavishly  flatter, 
Tis  your  gross  panegyrics  alone  can  bespatter : 
For  thine,  my  dear  Dick,  give  me  leave  to  speak 

plain. 
Like  a  very  foul  mop,  dirty  more  than  tliey  clean. 


ON  POETRY: 
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All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits^ 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits. 
Young's  universal  passion,  pride, 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most  ? 


Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bean 
A  fprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years ; 
While  every  fool  his  claim  alledgcs, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assign'd 
For  this  perversness  in  the  mind  ? 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie  : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly  ; 
A  founder'd  horse  will  oft  debate. 
Before  he  tries  a  five  barr'd  gate  ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cnet,  forbear. 
With  pbstinacy  fixes  there ; 
And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines^ 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  Sun 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  highest  msdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round ; 
Such  hea>'enly  influence  require. 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyfe* 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot; 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Soot ; 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes^ 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews ; 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledgef 
Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedges  ; 
Are  so  disqualify'd  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 

What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair, 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  I 
Where  you  have  nothing  to  produce 
For  private  life,  or  public  use  ? 
Court,  city,  country,  want  you  not; 
You  cannot  bribe,  betray,  or  plot. 
For  poets,  law  makes  no  provision ; 
'I'hc  wealthy  liave  you  in  derision  : 
Of  stiitc  affairs  you  cannot  smatter ; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter : 
Your  portion,  taking  Britain  round. 
Was  just  one  annual  hundred  pound; 
Now  not  .«o  much  as  in  remainder, 
Since  Cibber  brought  in  an  attainder; 
For  ever  fixM  bj'  right  divine 
(A  monarch's  right)  on  Grub-street  line. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains  1 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains ! 
And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in  : 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  laboure,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 
Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea  j 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 

How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 
Of  different  spirits  to  discern. 
And  how  distinguish  which  is  which. 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  ? 
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Thei^  bear  an  old  experienc*d  sumer 
li^ructing  thus  a  young  beginner. 

Consult  yourself ;  and  if  you  find 
A  powerful  impulse  urge  your  mind. 
Impartial  judge  within  your  breast 
\Vhat  subject  you  can  manage  best  j 
Whether  your  genius  most  hsclines 
To  satire,  praise,  or  humorous  lines^ 
To  elegies  in  mournful  tone, 
Or  prologue  sent  from  hand  unknown. 
Then,  rising  with  Aufora^s  light. 
The  Muse  invoked,  sit  down  to  write ; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine. 
Enlarge,  diminish,  interline ; 
Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails« 

Your  poem  finished,  next  your  care 
Is  needful  to  transcribe  it  feir. 
In  n)odem  wit  all  pnnted  trash  is 
$et  off  with  nun^erous  breaks  and  dashes. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe. 
You  print  it  in  ftalk  type. 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
*Ti8  ten  to  one  the  wit  escaf>e^  : 
But,  when  in  capitals  exprtst. 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest : 
Or  else  perhaps  he  may  invent 
A  better  than  the  poet  meant ; 
As  learned  commentators  view 
In  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew. 

Your  poem  in  its  niodibh  dress. 
Correctly  fitted  for  the  press„ 
Convey  by  penny-]  ost  to  Lintot, 
But  It-t  no  friend  alive  look  into  'L 
If  1  jntot  thinks  'twill  quit  the  cost, 
You  need  not  fear  your  labour  lost  : 
And  how  ai;ieeably  surpris'd 
Are  you  to  see  it  advertis'd  I 
The  hawker  shows  you  one  in  print. 
As  fresh  as  farthings  from  the  mint : 
The  product  of  your  toil  and  swealiiig  ; 
A  bastard  of  your  own  be^^ettin^. 

Be  sure  at  ^\  ill's,  the  lollowiug  day. 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say  ; 
And,  if  you  lind  the  general  vogue 
pronounces  you  a  stupid  logue, 
3Damns  all  your  thou^'htsas  low  and  little. 
Sit  still,  and  swallow  down  your  spittle. 
Be  s'leut  as  a  po'iiician, 
Por  talking  n  ay  beget  suspiiion  : 
Or  praise  the  judgment  of  the  town. 
And  help  yourself  to  run  it  down. 
Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride, 
>Jor  argue  on  the  weaker  side  : 
Tor  poems  read  without  a  name 
IVe  justly  pralsp,  or  justly  blame; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views, 
Kxcept  they  kn(jw  whom  they  abuse  : 
And,  since  you  ne'er  provoke  their  spite, 
I)ei)end  upon  't  their  judgement  *s  right. 
But  if  you  blab,  you  are  undone: 
Consider  what  a  risk  you  run : 
You  lose  your  credit  all  at  once ; 
The  toun  will  mark  you  for  a  dunce; 
The  vilest  doggrel,  Grub-street  sends. 
Will  pass  for  yours  with  foes  and  friends; 
And  you  must  bear  the  whole  disgrace, 
Till  dome  frc^-h  blockhead  takes  your  plac^; 


Your  tecnt  keptf  70orpo6Bi  fndkif 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  tronk,. 
If  still  you  be  disposed  to  ilijiy 
Go  try  your  band  a  seoood  time. 
Again  you  &U :  yet  Sqf9  *8  the  woid  ; 
Take  courage,  and  attempt  a  third. 
But  first  with  care  employ  yoor  tbooglitp 
Where  critics  markM  yoor  fonoer  &ults  $ 
The  trivial  turns,  the  borrow'd  «ity 
The  simles  that  nothing  fit ; 
The  cant  which  every  fool  repeats, 
Town  jests  and  coffee-house  conceits^ 
Descriptions  tedious,  flat  and  dry. 
And  introduced  the  Lord  knowt  why : 
Or  where  we  find  your  fury  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet ; 
On  A*s  and  B*s  your  malice  rent. 
While  readers  wonder  whom  yon  meant  i 
A  pubKc  or  a  private  robber, 
A  statesman  or  a  SomiAk-WM,  jobber  ^^ 
A  prelate  who  no  Ood  believes ; 
A  parliament,  or  den  of  thieves; 
A  pick-purse  at  the  bar  or  bench  y 
A  dutchess,  or  a  subnrb-wench : 
Or  ofi\  when  epithets  you  link 
In  gaping  lines  to  fill  a  chink  ; 
Like  stepping-stones  to  save  a  stride. 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide^ 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  with  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like  a  bridge,  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  difierent  parish. 
So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  bounds 
Prag  difierent  waj's  ip  miry  grounds. 
So  geographers  in  Afrie  maps 
Wi'h  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And   »er  unhabitable  downs 
PI  1  e  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

l;ut,  though  you  miss  your  third  emay. 
You  net  i  not  throw  ywir  pen  away. 
T^iy  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  fame. 
To  >pring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party-merit  seek  support; 
The  vilest  vp  se  thrives  best  at  courL 
A  pamj>hlet  in  sir  Bob*s  defence 
Will  never  fall  to  bring  in  pence : 
Nor  be  concerned  about  the  sale, 
He  pays  liis  workmen  on  the  nail, 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd, 
Inllent^  every  virtue  round, 
A>  emhlrtns  t)f  the  sovereign  power. 
Like  other  baubles  in  the  Tower ; 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise. 
And  «o  continues  till  he  dies: 
Flis  humble  senate  this  professes, 
In  all  their  speeches,  vi>"es,  addresseu 
But  once  you  fix  him  in  a  tomb, 
His  virtues  fade,  his  vices  bloom ; 
And  each  perfection  wron^  imputed. 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  his  praise, 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze : 
As  soon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell. 
This  god  on  fjirth  turns  devil  in  Hell : 
And  lo  !  his  ministers  of  state, 
Transform'd  to.  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  woe» 
I'hey  ply  their  former  arto  bekm  ^ 
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And,  as  they  sail  in  Charon*s  boat. 
Contrive  to  bribe  the  judge's  vote ; 
To  Cerberus  they  grive  a  sop, 
His  triple-barking  mouth  to  stop  ; 
Or  in  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams 
Project  excise  and  South-sea  schemes ; 
Or  hire  the  party-pamphleteers 
To  set  tlysium  by  the  ears. 

Then,  poct^  if  you  mean  to  thrive. 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kiugj*  alive ; 
With  prudence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster. 
Which,  form'd  into  a  garland  sweet, 
Lay  humbly  at  your  nionart:h's  feet ; 
Who,  as  the  odours  reach  his  throne. 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own  5 
For  law  and  gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ennine  : 
(I  mean  the  oracles  of  boih, 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath.) 
Your  garland  in  the  following  reign, 
Change  but  the  namas,  will  do  again. 

But,  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Which  seldom  is  the  dunce's  case) 
Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile, 
With  caution  us'd,  may  serve  a  while. 
Proceed  no  further  in  your  part. 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  art; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  far  gone 
In  all  our  modem  critic's  jargon  : 
Then  talk  with  more  authentic  face 
Of  unities,  in  time  andpUtce  ; 
Get  scraps  of  Horace  from  your  friends. 
And  have  them  at  your  fingers  ends; 
I.«am  Aristole's  rules  by  rote. 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote ; 
Judicious  Rymer  oft'  review. 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossu ; 
Itead  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  conAdc  in 
(Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  fillings 
To  raise  the  voiume's  price  a  shilling). 

A  forward  critic  often  duties  us 
With  sham  quotitions  jyeri  hipsous ; 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longmus, 
Will  majesterially  outshine  us. 
l*hen,  lest  with  Circek  he  ovcr-nm  ye, 
Procure  the  book  for  love  or  money, 
Translated  from  Boileau's  translation. 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotation. 

At  Will's  you  hear  a  poem  read. 
Where  Battus,  from  the  table  head, 
Reclining  on  his  elbow-chair. 
Gives  judgement  with  decisive  air; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  circling  wits 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
He  gives  directions  to  the  town, 
To  cry  it  up  or  nm  it  down  ; 
Like  courtiers,  when  they  send  a  note. 
Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 
He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good. 
Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 
Your  lesson  learn'd,  you  '11  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  comioisseur  : 
And,  when  your  merits  once  are  kuowD, 
Pr^cMre  disciples  of  your  own. 


For  poets  (you  can  nerer  want  '«m) 
Spread  through  Auguita  Trinobantum, 
CoinputiDg  by  their  pecks  of  coals. 
Amount  to  just  nine  thousaod  souls : 
These  o'er  their  proper  districts  g^vero^ 
Of  wit  and  humour  judges  sovereign 
In  every  street  a  city-bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward  ; 
His  indisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  erid  to  end ; 
The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrexvdneu 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lexodnett ; 
Out-done  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 
Although  he  never  learn'd  to  spell. 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  fur  glory  j 
And  one  is  Whig,  and  one  is  Tory : 
And  this  for  epics,  claims  the  bays. 
And  that  for  elegiac  lays  r 
Some  fam'd  for  numbers  soft  and  smooth. 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth  ? 
And  some  as  justly  fiime  extols 
For  loHy  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavius  in  Wapping  gains  renown. 
And  M:evius  reigns  o'er  Kentish-town : 
Tigellius,  plac'd  in  Phoebus'  car. 
From  Ludgate  shines  to  Temple-bar : 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth -day  strains ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banish*d  in  disgi:ace ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  inventtOD 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 
But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 

Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art. 

Attending  each  his  proper  station. 

And  all  in  due  subordination. 

Through  every  alley  to  be  found. 

In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 

And  when  they  join  their  pericraniet. 

Out  skips  a  book  qf  miscellanies, 

Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature 

Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 

The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch, 

But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 

A  whale  of  niolerate  size  M'ill  draw 

A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw; 

A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams ; 

A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs : 

Hut  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 

The  brave  are  worry'd  by  the  base. 

If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit, 

You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit. 

Kach  poet  of  inferior  size 

On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise. 

And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb  ; 

While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 
The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 

Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 

So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 

Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey  ; 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind : 

Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen  ; 

Call  dunces  fools  and  sons  of  whores. 

Lay  Grub-street  at  each  other's  doors^ 
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Kxtol  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 
And  curse  our  modem  poetasters; 
Complain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did. 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded  ; 
How  wronga  taste  prevails  among  us; 
Mow  much  our  ancestors  outsung  us  ; 
Can  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  bom ; 
And  all  their  brother-dunces  lash. 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 

O  Gmb-street !  how  do  I  bemoan  thee, 
Whose  graceless  children  scorn  to  own  thee ! 
Their  filial  piety  forgot, 
Heny  their  country,  like  a  Scot; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace, 
They  soon  betray  their  native  place. 
Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
AshamM  of  them,  than  they  of  thee. 
Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood, 
Ntnce  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food. 

Remains  a  difficulty  still, 
f»  purchase  fome  by  writing  ill. 
'  rom  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's  time, 
How  few  have  reached  the  low  sublime  ! 
For  when  our  high-born  Howard  dyd, 
Blackmore  alone  his  place  supply 'd : 
And,  lest  a  chasm  should  interA'ene, 
When  death  had  finished  Blackmore's  reign, 
The  leaden  crown  dcvolv'd  to  thee. 
Great  poet  of  the  hollow  tree. 
Rut  ah  !  how  unsecure  thy  throne  ! 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right  disown  : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  factious  zeal,- 
Duncenia  to  a  common  weal ; 
And  with  rebellious  arms  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese. 
Than  what  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race, 
i'^rom  bad  to  worse,  and  worse,  they  fall ; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  ? 
lor  though,  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite; 
lu  poetry,  tlie  height  we  know ; 
'  I'is  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance  :  when  you  rashly  think. 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted  sink. 
His  merits  balanc'd,  you  shall  find 
The  laureat  leaves  hiiu  far  behind, 
v'uticanneii ,  more  aspirin,?  bard, 
Si.ars  downwards  deeper  by  a  yanl. 
Siiart  Jeniuiy  Moor  with  vipjour  drops  : 
iiie  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hups. 
With  heads  to  points  the  gulph  they  enter, 
T.ink'd  perjM'udieuIar  to  the  centre  ; 
And,  as  their  heels  elated  rise, 
I  iieir  heads  attempt  tli»*  nether  skies. 

Oh,  what  indignity  and  shame, 
To  prostitute  the  Musc*s  name  I 
''V  flattering  kind's,  whom  Heaven  design'd 
The  plaj;ues  and  scourges  of  mankind  j 
"red  up  in  iirnorance  and  sloth, 
Antl  every  viee  that  nurses  both. 

Fair  Britain,  in  thy  monarch  blest, 
•'/In)se  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
\  horn  ncvi  r  faction  could  bespatter, 
S  r  uilnster  nor  poet  flatter ; 


What  justice  in  rewnrdiiig  merit ! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit  I 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  his  figure,  meiD,  and  Uoe  f 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  hk  bands. 
Confessed  the  conquering  hero  stand*. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Dread  from  his  hand  impending  changei. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  knees,  entreat  for  pence. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  bom  and  bred. 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  ait 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit. 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  liilus, 
(Late,  very  late,  oh  may  he  rule  ut !) 
What  early  manhood  has  be  shovrn, 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown  ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  will  be  done. 
By  going  on  as  he  begun. 
An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  Sun  and  Moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  Aood : 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five  ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alive. 
Now  sing  the  minister  (if  state, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Obser^-e  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court : 
Intent  the  public  debts  to  pay. 
Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 
Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king. 
Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing  ! 
In  all  aflfairs  thou  sole  director, 
Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector ; 
Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spttre. 
The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock 
You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock ! 
You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage. 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 
You  dignify  the  noble  race. 
Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 
Now  learning,  valour,  virtue,  sense. 
To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St.  '  ( orge  beheld  thee  with  delight 
\  oueljsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight, 
\Vhen  on  thy  breasts  and  sides  Herculean 
He  lix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  piM-t,  in  what  otiier  nation 
Slione  ever  such  a  constellation ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  biays  i 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery*8  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style. 
You  still  arc  low  ten  thousaixi  mile. 
On  Ixwis  all  his  bards  bestow'd 
Of  incense  many  a  thousand  load ; 
But  Europe  mortify *d  his  pride. 
And  swore  the  fawning  rascals  ly'd. 
Yet  what  the  world  refus'd  to  Lewis, 
Apply'd  to  George,  exactly  true  is. 
Kxaetly  true  !  invidieus  poet ! 
Tis  fifty  thousand  times  below  it 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  you  can. 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  Lucan. 
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They  ocmid  all  pover  in  Heafen  dhride. 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  tide ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair, 
Otre  George  and  Jove  an  equal  ihare. 
Yet  why  should  we  be  lac'd  so  strait  } 
I  '11  give  my  monarch  butter-weight. 
And  reason  good ;  for  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  nere : 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  duly  paid. 
Bid  ever  we  desire  his  aid : 
We  now  can  better  do  without  him. 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him. 
CaUra  denderantur* 


HORACE,  BOOK  IT.  ODE  XIX. 


TO  HUMPHRY  FRENCH,  ESQ ».  1733. 

pATtoH  of  the  tuneful  throng. 

Oh !  too  nice,  and  too  severe  I 
Think  not  that  my  country  song 

Shall  displease  thy  honest  ear. 

Chosen  strains  I  proudly  bring ; 

Which  the  Muse's  sacred  choir. 
When  they  gods  and  heroes  sing, 

Dictate  to  th'  harmonious  Ijrre. 
Ancient  Homer,  princely  bard  ! 

Just  precedence  still  maintains; 
With  sacred  rapture  still  are  heaid 

Theban  Pindar's  lofty  strains. 
Still  the  old  triumphant  song. 

Which,  when  hated  tyrants  fell. 
Great  Atcteiis  boldly  sung, 

Warns,  instructs,  and  pleases  well« 
Nor  has  Timers  all-darkening  shade 

In  obscure  oblivion  press'd 
What  Anacreon  laugh'd  and  play*d  ; 

Gay  Anacreon,  drunken  priest ! 
Gentle  Sappho,  love-sick  Muse, 

Warms  the  heart  with  amorous  fire ; 
Still  her  tendcrest  notes  infuse 

Melting  rapture,  soft  desire. 
Beauteous  Helen,  young  and  gay. 

By  a  painted  fopling  won, 
Went  not  first,  fair  nymph,  astray, 

Fondly  pleas 'd  to  be  undone. 
Nor  young  Teucer's  slaughtering  bow, 

Nor  bold  Hector's  dreadful  sword. 
Alone  the  terrours  of  the  foe, 

Sow'd  the  field  with  hostile  blood. 

Many  valiant  chiefs  of  old 

Greatly  liv'd  and  died,  before 
Agamemnon,  Grecian  bold, 

Wag'd  the  ten  years'  famous  war. 
But  their  names,  unsung,  unwept. 

Unrecorded,  lost  and  gone. 
Long  in  endless  night  have  slept. 

And  shall  now  no  more  be  known. 
Virtue,  which  the  poet's  care 

Has  not  well  consign'd  to  fame. 
Lies,  as  in  the  sepulchre 

Some  old  king  without  a  name. 


Lord-mayor  of  Dublin.    N, 


But,  O  Humphry,  great  and  free. 

While  my  tuneful  songs  are  lead^ 
Old  forgetful  Time  on  thee 

Dark  oblivion  ne'er  shall  spread. 
When  the  deep-cut  notes  shall  fiide 

On  the  mouldering  Parian  stone. 
On  the  brass  no  more  be  read 

The  perishing  inscriptkKi ; 
Forgotten  all  the  enemies. 

Envious  G        n*8  cursed  spite. 
And  P I's  derogatmg  lies, 

Lost  and  sunk  in  Stygian  night  % 
Still  thy  labour  and  thy  care. 

What  for  Dublin  thou  hast  done^ 
In  full  lustre  shall  appear, 

And  outshine  th'  unclouded  £hm« 
Large  thy  mind,  and  not  untried. 

For  Hibemia  now  doth  stand  ; 
Through  the  calm,  or  raghig  tide, 

SafSe  conducts  the  ship  to  land. 
Falsely  we  call  the  rich  man  great  | 

He  is  only  so  that  knows 
His  plentiful  or  small  estate 

Wisely  to  enjoy  and  use. 
He,  in  wealth  or  poverty, 

Fortune's  power  alike  defies  ; 
And  falsehood  and  dishonesty 

More  than  death  abhors  aind  flies: 
Flies  from  death ! — No,  meets  it  brave^ 

When  the  suffering  so  severe 
May  from  dreadful  bondage  save 

Clients,  friends,  or  country  dear. 
This  the  sovereign  man,  domplete ; 

Hero;  patriot;  glorious;  fi^  ; 
Rich  and  wise ;  and  good  and  great; 

Generous  Humphry,  thou  art  He. 


A  NEJr  SIMILE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

BY  DR.  SHERIDAN.     1733. 

To  make  a  writer  miss  his  end, 
You  've  nothing  else  to  do  but  meni. 

I  OFTFN  try'd  in  vain  to  find 

A  simile  for  woman-kind, 

A  simila  I  mean  to  fit  'em. 

In  every  cirt.umstance  to  hit  'em. 

Throu«^h  every  beast  and  bird  1  went, 

I  ransacU'd  every  element ; 

And  after  peeping  through  all  nature. 

To  find  so  whimsical  a  creature, 

A  cloitd  presented  to  my  view. 

Ami  strait  this  parallel  1  drew 

Cluf  Is  turn  with  every  wind  about; 
They  keep  us  in  siispence  and  doubt ; 
Yet  oft  pervei-se,  like  woman-kind. 
Are  seen  to  scud  against  the  wind : 
And  are  not  women  just  the  same  ? 
For,  who  can  tell  at  what  they  aim  } 

Clouds  keep  the  stoutest  mortals  under. 
When  bellowing  they  discharge  their  thunder  i 
So  when  th'  alarum-bell  is  rung 
Of  Xanti's  everlasting  tongue. 
The  husband  dreads  its  loudness  more 
Than  lightning's  Oasb,  or  thunder's  roar. 
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Cloudt  weep,  as  they  do,  without  pam; 
And  what  are  tears  bat  womeD's  rain  } 

The  cloudt  about  the  welkin  roam  ; 
And  ladies  never  stay  at  home. 

The  cloudt  build  castles  in  the  air, 
A  thing  peculiar  to  the  fair  j 
For  all  the  schemes  of  their  forecasting 
Are  not  more  solid,  nor  more  lasting. 

A  cloud  is  light  by  turns,  and  dark  j 
Such  is  a  lady  with  her  spark : 
Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room  ; 
Again  she  's  pleas'd,  his  fears  bepiiird. 
And  all  is  clear  when  she  has  smiled. 
In  this  they  're  wondmusly  alike 
(I  hope  the  timile  will  strike) ; 
Though  in  the  darkest  dumps  you  view  them, 
Stay  but  a  momc  nt,  you  'II  see  through  them. 

The  clouds  are  apt  to  make  reflection^ 
And  frequently  produce  infection; 
So  Cailia,  with  small  provocation. 
Blasts  every  neighbour's  reputation. 

The  clouds  delight  in  gaudy  show 
(For  they,  like  ladies,  have  their  bow) ; 
The  gravest  matron  will  confess, 
That  she  herself  is  fhnd  of  dress, 

Ob^ervt-  tlie  clouds  in  pomp  array'd, 
What  \  arious  colours  are  display  d  ; 
The  pink,  the  rose,  the  violet's  dye. 
In  that  great  drawing-room  the  >ky  J 
How  do  these  diiTer  from  our  graces, 
In  garden  silks,  brocades,  and  laces  ? 
Are  they  not  sneh  another  sight, 
When  met  upoti  a  birth-day  night  ? 

The  clnudi  delight  to  change  their  fashion  : 
(Dear  ladies,  be  not  in  a  passion  !) 
Kor  let  this  whim  to  you  soem  strange. 
Who  every  hour  delight  in  chance. 

In  them  and  you  alike  are  seen 
The  hullen  symptoms  of  the  spleen  ; 
The  moment  that  your  vapours  rise, 
We  see  them  dropping  from  your  eyes. 

In  evening  friir  you  may  l)ehol(l 
The  clouds  are  fring'd  with  borrow'd  gold; 
And  this  is  many  a  lady's  case, 
Who  flaunts  about  in  bornnv'd  lace. 

Crave  matrons  are  like  clouds  of  snow, 
Their  words  fall  thick,  and  soft,  and  v|o\v  ; 
While  brisk  r(»qiif  ttes,  like  rattling  hail. 
Our  ears  on  «  v«  ry  side  a^Ji^ail. 

Clouds,  when  thry  intercept  our  sight, 
PepVive  us  of  cele^^tial  light: 
So  when  my  Chloe  1  pursue, 
No  Heaven  fie'ldes  I  have  in  view. 

Thus,  on  comparisfm,  you  see, 
In  every  instance  tiiey  agree. 
So  like,  so  vrry  much  the  same. 
That  one  may  go  by  t'  other's  name. 
I.et  me  proclaim  it  then  aloud. 
That  every  woman  is  a  cloud. 


j4NSn'ER.  BY  DR.  SWIFT. 

Presumptuoi's  T>ard  !  how  could  you  dare 
A  woman  with  ajloud  compare  ? 
Strange  pride  and  insoIen<:e  you  show 
Inferior  mortals  there  below. 


And  is  our  tlraoder  ia  yoar  tfaiv 

So  frequent  or  so  loud  as  theirs; 

Alas  I  our  thunder  soon  goes  out  } 

And  only  makes  3F0U  moie  devoot« 

Then  is  not  female  clatter  worse. 

That  drives  you  not  to  proff,  but  cunt  f 
We  hardly  thui  der  thrice  a  year ; 

The  bolt  discharged,  the  sky  grows  clear  : 

But  every  sublunary  dowdy. 

The  more  she  scolds,  the  more  she  's  ckwdy. 
Some  critic,  may  object,  perhaps. 

That  cloudt  are  blam'd  for  giving  cl^  ; 

But  what,  alas  !  are  clapt  ether»l, 

Compar'd  for  mischief  to  venereal  ? 

Can  clouds  give  buboes,  ulcers,  bloicrieSj, 

Or  from  your  noses  dig  out  notches  ? 

We  leave  the  body  sweet  aiyl  sonod  \ 

We  kill,  'tis  true,  but  never  wound. 
You  know  a  cloudy  sky  bespeaks 

Fair  weather  when  the  morning  breaks; 

But  women  in  a  cloudy  plight 

Foretell  a  storm  to  last  till  night. 
A  cloud  in  proper  season  pours. 

His  blessings  down  in  fruitful  showexyj 

But  woman  was  by  fate  design'd 

To  pour  down  curses  on  mankind. 
When  Sinus  o'er  the  welkin  rages. 

Our  kindly  help  his  fire  assuages  ; 

But  woman  is  a  curst  inflamer. 
No  parish  ducking-stool  can  tame  her  r 
To  kindle  strife,  dame  Nature  taught  her  i 
Like  fire-works,  she  can  bum  in  water. 

For  fickleness  how  durst  you  blame  us,^ 
Who  for  our  constancy  are  fiimous  ? 
You  'II  see  a  cloud  in  gemle  weather 
Keep  the  same  face  an  hour  together  j 
While  women,  if  it  could  be  reckon'd. 
Change  every  feature  every  second. 
Observe  our  figure  in  a  morning. 
Of  foiil  or  fair  we  give  you  warning ; 
But  can  you  guess  frt>m  woman's  air 
One  minute,  whether  foul  or  fair  ? 

Go  read  in  ancient  books  enrolPd 
What  honours  we  i>oss^ss'd  of  old. 

To  disai>point  Ixion's  rape, 
Jove  drwst  a  cloud  in  Jinio's  shape  ; 
Which  when  he  had  enjoy'd,  he  swore. 
No  2o<ldct«  could  have  pleas'd  him  more^ 
Xo  ditftrenee  could  he  find  between 
His  cloud  and  Jove's  imperial  queeo: 
1 1  is  cloud  prrnluc'd  a  race  of  Centaurs, 
Fam'd  for  a  thousand  bold  adventures  ; 
From  us  de*>cended  ab  origine. 
By  learned  authors  call'd  nubigentr. 
But  say,  what  earthly  nymph  do  you  know> 
So  beautiful  to  pass  for  Juno  } 

Before  .^neas  durst  aspire 
To  court  her  majesty  of  Tyre, 
His  mother  begg'd  of  us  to  dress  him. 
That  Dido  might  the  more  caress  him  : 
A  coat  we  gave  him,  dy'd  in  grain, 
AJIaxen  wig  and  clouded  cane 
(The  wig  was  powder'd  round  with  sleet. 
Which  fell  in  clouds  beneath  his  feet), 
With  which  he  made  a  tearing  show ; 
And  Dido  quickly  smoked  the  benu. 

Among  your  females  make  inquiries. 
What  nymph  on  Earth  so  lair  as  Iris  ? 
With  heavenly  beauty  so  endow'd  ? 
And  yet  her  father  is  a  clrud. 
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We  drett  her  in  a  gold  brocade. 
Befitting  Jano*s  favourite  maid. 

Tis  knoum,  that  Socrates  ^e  wbe 
Ador*d  us  clouds  as  deities : 
To  us  he  made  his  daily  prayers, 
As  Aristophanes  declares  ; 
From  Jupiter  took  all  dommion, 
And  dy'd  defending  his  opinion. 
JBy  bis  authority  'tis  plain 
You  worship  other  gods  in  vain. 
And  from  jtmr  own  experience  know 
We  govern  all  things  there  below. 
You  follow  where  we  please  to  guide; 
O'er  all  your  passions  we  preside. 
Can  raise  them  up,  or  sink  tbem  down. 
As  we  think  fit  to  smile  or  frown  : 
And,  just  as  we  dispose  your  brain. 
Are  witty,  dull,  rejoice,  complain. 

Compare  us  then  to  female  race* ! 
We,  to  whom  all  the  gods  give  place  ! 
Who  better  challenge  your  allegiance, 
Because  we  dwell  in  higher  regions  ! 
You  find  the  gods  in  Homer  dwell 
In  seas  and  streams,  oT  low  as  Hell : 
£v'n  Jove,  and  Mercury  his  pimp, 
Ko  higher  climb  than  mount  Olymp 
(Who  makes,  you  think,  the  clouds  he  pierces  ? 
He  pierce  the  clouds !  he  kiss  their  a— es)  ; 
While  we,  o*er  Tenerifia  plac'd, 
Ai-e  loftier  by  a  mile  at  least : 
^nd,  when  Apollo  struts  on  Pindus, 
We  see  him  from  our  kitchen-windows^ 
Or,  to  Parnassus  looking  down. 
Can  piss  upon  his  laurel  crown. 

Fate  never  formM  the  gods  to  fly  ; 
In  vehicles  they  mount  the  sky  : 
When  Jove  would  some  fair  nymph  inveigle. 
He  corner  full  gallop  on  his  eagle. 
']  hough  Venus  be  as  light  as  air, 
She  must  have  doves  to  draw  her  chair. 
Apollo  stirs  not  out  of  door 
Without  his  lackcr'd  coach  and  four. 
And  jealous  Juno,  ever  snarling, 
|s  drawn  by  peacocks  in  her  berlin. 
But  we  can  fly  where'er  we  please. 
O'er  cities,  rivers,  hill,  and  seas  : 
From  east  to  west  the  world  we  roam. 
And  in  all  climates  are  nt  home  ; 
With  care  provide  you,  as  we  po, 
Willi  sun-shine,  rain,  and  hail,  or  snow. 
You,  when  it  rains,  I'ke  fools,  brlieve 
Jove  pisses  on  you  tiirough  a  sieve : 
An  idle  t-ile,  'tis  no  such  matter ; 
We  only  dip  a  spunge  in  water; 
Then  squeeze  it  close  lietween  our  thumbs. 
And  shake  it   well,  and  down  it  comes. 
As  you  shall  to  j^our  sorrow  know, 
We  'II  watch  your  step-,  wiiere'er  you  go; 
And,  since  we  find  you  walii  a-fuot, 
We  '11  soundly  souse  your  frize-surtout. 

Tis  but  by  our  peculiar  grace. 
That  Phobbus  ever  shows  his  face  : 
For  when  we  please,  we  open  wide 
Our  curtiins  blue  from  side  to  side: 
And  then  how  saucily  he  shows 
Ilis  brazen  face  and  fiery  nose  ; 
And  gives  himself  a  haughty  air, 
As  if  he  made  the  weather  feir  ! 


Tis  sung ,  wherever  Caoilia  treads. 
The  vk>lets  ope  their  purple  heads  ; 
The  roses  blow,  the  cowslip  springs : 
Tis  sung ;  but  we  know  better  things. 
Tis  true,  a  woman  on  her  mettle 
Will  often  piss  upon  a  nettle; 
But,  though  we  own  she  makes  it  wetter, 
The  nettle  never  thrives  the  better ; 
While  we,  by  soft  prolific  showers. 
Can  every  spring  produce  you  flowers. 

Your  poets,  Cbloe*8  beauty  heightening. 
Compare  her  radiant  eyes  to  lightning; 
And  yet  I  hope  'twill  be  allowed. 
That  lightning  comes  but  from  a  cloud. 

But  gods  lUce  us  have  too  orach  aensa 
At  poets*  flights  to  take  offisnce : 
Nor  can  hyperboles  demean  us ; 
Each  drab  has  been  compared  to  VennSL 

We  own  your  verses  are  melodious  ; 
But  such  comparisons  are  odious. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  LIBEL: 

oa„ 

A   NEW  BALLAD,  WtrFTEN  BY  A  8R0S-B0Y,  ON  AH 
ATTOBNEY  WHO  WAS  FOBMEKLY  A  8HOB-B0Y, 

Qui  color  ater  erat,  nnnc  est  contrarius  atra 

With  singing  of  ballads,  and  crying  of  news. 

With  whitening  of  buckles,  and  blacking  of  shoes. 

Did  Hartley  ^  set  out,  both  shoeless  and  shirtless. 

And  moneyless  too,  but  not  very  diitlesi  ; 

Two  pence  he  had  gotten  by  begging,  that 's  all ; 

One  bought  him  a  brush,  and  one  a  black  bolli 

For  clouts  at  a  loss  he  could  not  be  much. 

The  clothes  on  his  back  as  being  but  such  ; 

I'hus  vamp'd  and  accoutred,  with  clouts,  ball,  and 

He  gallantly  ventur'd  his  fortune  to  push  :    [brush, 

Vespasian  thus,  being  bespattered  with  dirt, 

Has  omened  to  be  Home's  emperor  for  V. 

But  as  a  wise  fidier  is  noted,  you  know. 

To  have  a  good  couple  of  strings  to  one  bow; 

So  Hartley  judiciously  thought  it  too  little. 

To  live  by  the  sweat  of  liis  hands  and  his  spittle: 

He  finds  out  another  profe«>sion  as  bt 

And  strait  he  becomes  a  retailer*  of  wit.       [news  ! 

One  day  he  cried — "Murders,  and  songs,  and  great 

Another  as  loudly — '*  Heie  blacken  your  shoes  !" 

At  Domvile's  ^  full  often  he  fed  upon  bits. 

For  whrl.'.r  of  jacks  up,  and  turumg  of  spits; 

LickM  a.'  '  le  plates  round,  had  many  a  ginibbing, 

And  now  an(i  ^nen  got  from  the  cook-maid  a  dnibbing: 

Such  i>:istinL^s  effect  upon  him  could  have  noue; 

The  dog  Will  i)e  patient,  that 's  struck  with  a  bone. 

Sir  Thomas,  obber.mg  this  Hartley  withal 

So  expert  and  so  active  at  brushes  and  ball. 

Was  niovM  with  compassion,  and  thought  it  a  pity 

A  youth  should  be  lost,  that  had  been  so  witty : 

Without  more  ado,  be  vamps  up  my  spark, 

And  now  we  '11  suppose  him  an  eminent  clerk  ; 

Siippose  him  an  adept  in  all  the  degrees 

Of  scribbUng  cum  dasho,  and  hooking  of  fees; 

1  See  the  next  poem. 

2  Sir  T.    Domvile,  patentea  of  the  Hanaper- 
ofiice.    iV, 
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Suppose  him  a  miser,  attoTMy  per  bill ; 
Suppose  him  a  courtier—suppose  what  you  will- 
Yet  would  you  believe,  though  I  swore  by  the  Bible, 
That  he  took  up  two  newt'boyt  for  crying  the  libel  f 


A  FRIENDLY  APOLOGY 
TOR  A  CERTAIN  JUSTTICE  OF  PEACE, 

Wf   WAT  OF  DBFBNCS  OP  HAaTLBT  RVTCHtMSON,  BSQ. 

But  he  by  bawling  news  about. 
And  aptly  using  brush  and  clout, 
A  justice  of  tbe  peace  became, 
To  punish  rogues  who  do  the  same.      Hud. 
By  JAMES  BLACK-WELL,  Operator  for  the  feet 

I  SING  the  man  of  courage  try*d, 
<yer-run  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  boldly  hunted  out  disgrace 
With  cankered  mind  and  hideous  face  j 
The  first  who  made  (let  none  deny  it) 
Tbe  libel-vending  rogues  be  quiet 

The  foct  was  glorious,  we  must  own, 
For  Hartley  was  before  unknown. 
Contemned  I  mean ; — ^for  wbo  would  chuse 
So  vile  a  subject  for  the  Muse  ? 

Twas  once  the  noblest  of  his  wishes 
To  fill  his  paunch  with  scraps  from  dishes, 
Por  which  he  'd  parch  before  the  grate. 
Or  wind  the  jack*s  slow-rising  weight 
(Such  toils  as  best  his  talents  fit), 
Or  polbh  shoes,  or  turn  the  spit: 
.But,  unexpectedly  grown  rich  in 
Squire  Domvile's  family  and  kitchen. 
He  pants  to  eternize  his  name. 
And  takes  the  dirty  road  to  fame^ 
Believes  that  persecuting  wit 
Will  pr<»ve  the  sure>t  way  to  it ; 
So,  with  a  colonel  *  at  his  back, 
The  Libel  feds  his  first  attack ; 
He  calls  it  a  seditious  paper, 
Writ  by  anjthcr  patriot  Drapier ; 
Then  caves  and  blunders  nonsense  thicker 
Than  aldermen  overcharged  with  liquor ; 
And  all  this  with  deyiirn,  no  doubt. 
To  hear  his  praises  hawk*d  about : 
To  send  his  name  through  every  street. 
Which  erst  ho  roam'd  with  dirty  feet  j 
Well  pleasM  to  live  to  futnit*  times, 
Though  but  in  keen  «atiric  rhymes. 

So  Ajax,  who,  for  aught  we  know. 
Was  justice  many  years  ag:o, 
And  mindinc^  then  no  earthly  things. 
But  killing  libelers  of  kings ; 
Or,  if  he  wanted  work  to  do, 
To  run  a  bawling  news-boy  through  ; 
Yet  he,  when  wrappM  up  in  a  cloud, 
Entreated  father  Jove  aloud, 
Only  in  lij^ht  to  show  his  face. 
Though  it  mieht  tend  to  liis  disgrace. 

And  so  th'  llphesian  villain  tir'd 
The  temple  which  the  world  admired, 
Contemning  death,  despising  shame, 
To  gain  an  ever-odious  name. 

^  Colonel  Ker,  a  mere  Scotchman,  lieutenant- 
rolonel  to  lord  Harrington's  regiment  of  dragoons, 
who  made  a  news-boy  evidence  against  the  printer. 
Irish  Ed. 


JDit  SHERIDAN'S  BALLAD 
ON  BALLYSPELUN  K 

Alt  you  that  would  refine  your  blood. 

As  pure  as  fam^d  Llewellyn, 
By  waters  clear,  come  every  ytar  ;, 

To  drink  at  BaDytpeUm. 
Though  pox  or  itch  ywir  ikini  enrich 

With  rubies  past  the  telliDf  , 
Twill  clear  your  skin  before  yoa  Mre  bees 

A  month  at  BallyspeUm. 
If  lady's  cheek  be  green  as  ledc 

When  she  comes  firem  her  dweOmg, 
The  kindling  rose  within  it  glowB 

When  she  's  at  Ballyspdlin. 
The  sooty  brown,  who  comet  from  town. 

Grows  here  as  fair  as  Hden ; 
Then  back  she  goes,  to  kill  the  beam 

By  dint  of  Ballyspellin. 
Our  ladies  are  as  fresh  and  fiur 

As  rose,  or  bright  dunkeUing; 
And  Mars  might  make  a  foir  mistake^ 

Were  he  at  Ba]l3rq»eUin. 
We  men  submit  as  they  think  fit. 

And  here  is  no  rebelling : 
Tbe  reason  's  plain ;.  tbe  ladies  reign. 

They  're  queens  at  Ballyspelliii. 
By  matchless  charms,  unconquer'd  amii. 

They  hare  the  way  of  quelling 
Such  desperate  foes  as  dare  oppose 

Their  power  at  Ballyspellin. 
Cold  water  turns  to  fire  and  bums, 

I  know  because  I  fell  in 
A  stream  which  came  firom  one  bright  damie 

Who  drank  at  Ballyspellin. 
Fine  beaux  advance,  equipt  for  dance, 

To  bring  their  Anne  or  Nell  in 
With  so  much  grace,  I  *m  sure  no  place 

Can  vie  with  Ball3rspellin. 
No  politics,  no  subtle  tricks. 

No  man  his  country  selling  r 
We  eat,  we  drink,  we  never  think 

Of  thfeie  at  Ballyspellin. 
The  troubled  mind,  the  pufi^d  with  wind, 

1)0  all  come  here  pell-mell  in ; 
And  they  are  sure  to  work  their  cure 

By  drinking  Ballyspellin. 
Though  dro|>sy  fills  you  to  the  gills. 

From  chin  to  toe  though  swelling  ; 
Pour  in,  pour  out,  you  cannot  doubt 

A  cure  at  Ballyspellin. 
Denth  tlirows  no  darts  through  all  these  partf; 

No  sextons  here  are  knelling : 
Come,  judge  and  try,  you  'U  never  die. 

But  Ihe  at  Ballyspellin ; 

Except  you  feel  darts  tipt  with  steel, 

A\iiich  here  are  every  belle  in  : 
When  from  their  eyes  sweet  ruin  flies. 

We  die  at  Ballyspellin. 

Good  cheer,  sweet  air,  much  joy,  do  care. 
Your  sight,  your  taste,  your  smelling, 

1  A  fiunous  spa  in  tbe  county,  of  KilkeaDf, 
where  the  doctor  had  been  to  drink  the  watcn  witk 
a  favourite  Lady.     N, 
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Yoor  cars,  y<mr  touch,  trampoited  miicli 

Each  day  at  fiallyspellin. 
Within  this  ground  wd  all  sleep  soondty 

No  noisy  dogs  a-yelling ; 
Except  you  wake,  for  Celiacs  sake. 

All  night  at  BallyspellhL 
There  all  you  see,  both  he  and  she. 

No  lady  keeps  her  cell  in ; 
But  all  partake  the  mirth  we  make. 

Who  drink  at  Ballyspellin. 
My  rhymes  are  gone ;  I  think  I  »▼«  none. 

Unless  I  should  bring  Hell  in ; 
9ut  since  I  'm  here  to  Heaven  so  near,. 

I  can  't  at  Ballyspellin ! 


ANSWER. 

BY  DR.  SWIFT.  I 

Pari  you  dispute,  you  saucy  brute. 

And  thmk  there  '»  no  refelling 
Your  scur%'y  lays,  and  senseless  praisa 

You  give  to  Ballyspellin  ? 
Howe'er  you  bounce,  I  here  pronounce. 

Your  medidne  is  repelling ; 
Your  water  's  mud,  and  sours  the  blood. 

When  drunk  at  Ballyspellin. 
Those  pocky  drabs,  to  cure  their  scabs. 

You  thither  are  compelling, 
Will  back  be  sent,  worse  than  they  went. 

From  nasty  Ballyspellin. 
Llewellyn  why  ?  As  well  may  I 
Name  honest  doctor  Pellin ; 
80  hard  sometimes  you  tug  for  rhymes. 

To  bring  in  Ballyspellin. 
No  subject  fit  to  try  your  wit. 
When  3rou  went  rolonelling. 
But  dull  intrigues  'twixt  jades  and  teaguos 

That  met  at  Ballyspellin. 
Our  lasses  fair,  say  what  you  dare, 
Who  sowing  make  with  shelling, 
At  Market-hill  more  beaux  can  kill, 

Than  youre  at  Ballyspelliiu 
Would  I  was  whipt,  when  Sheelah  stript 

To  wash  herself  our  well  in ; 
A  bum  so  white  ne'er  came  in  sight, 

At  paltry  Ball>^peHin. 
Your  mawkins  there  smocks  hempen  wear, 

Of  holland  not  an  ell  in ; 
No,  not  a  rag,  whate'er  you  brag, 

Is  found  at  Ballyspellin. 
But  Tom  will  prate  at  any  rate, 
All  other  nymphs  expelling  ;  " 
Because  he  gets  a  few  griscttes 

At  lousy  Ballyspellin. 
There's  bonny  Jane,  in  yonder  lanCj 

Just  o'er  against  The  Bell-inn  ; 
Where  can  you  meet  a  lass  so  sweet, 

Round  all  your  Ballyspellin  ? 

We  have  a  girl  deser\'es  an  earl ; 

She  came  from  EnniskiUin : 

*  This  answer  was  resented  by  T)r.  Sheridan, 
an  affront  on  himself  and  tha  lady  he  attended 
the  spa.     iV. 


So  fair,  so  young,  no  such  i 

The  belles  at  Ballyspellin. 
How  would  you  stare  to  see  her  thefe^ 

The  foggy  mist  dispelling. 
That  clouds  the  brows  of  every  blowM 

Who  lives  at  Ballyspellin  ! 
Now  as  I  live  I  would  not  give 

A  stiver  for  a  skellin. 
To  towse  and  kiss  the  feirest  milt 

That  leaks  at  Ballyspellin. 
Whoe'er  will  raise  such  lies  as  thei^ 

Deserves  a  good  cudgelling  ; 
Who  falsely  boasts,  of  belles  and  toastf. 

At  dirty  Ballyspellin. 
My  rh3rmes,  are  gone,  to  all  but  one, 

Which  is,  our  trees  are  felling  j 
As  proper  quite  as  those  you  write. 

To  force  in  Ballyspellin, 


HORACE,  PART  OF  BOOK  L  SAT.  TL 

PAaAPHKASBD. 

Ip  noisy  Tom  *  should  in  the  senate  prate, 
**  That  he  would  answer  both  for  church  anditite^. 
And,  further  to  demonstrate  his  affection. 
Would  take  the  kingdom  into  his  protection  ;»• 
All  mortals  must  be  curious  to  enquire, 
Who  could  this  coxcomb  be,  and  who  his  sire? 
"  \^Tiat !  thou,  the  spawn  of  him  2  who  sham'd  <mt 
That  traitor,  assassin,  informer  vile  !  [\^ 

Though  by  the  female  side  3  you  proudly  bring. 
To  mend  your  breed,  the  muitierer  of  a  king  ; 
What  was  thy  grandsire  ♦  but  a  mountaineer. 
Who  held  a  cabin  for  ten  groats  a  year ; 
Whose  master  Moore  *  preserved  him  from  the  halter^ 
For  stealing  cows ;  nor  could  he  read  the  psalter  1 
Durst  thou,  ungrateful,  fipom  the  senate  chace 
Thy  founder's  grandson  ^,  and  usurp  his  place? 
I  Just  Heaven !  to  see  the  dunghill  bastard  brood 
Survive  in  thee,  and  make  the  proverb  good  '  I 
Tlien  vote  a  worthy  citizen*  to  jail. 
In  spite  of  justice,  and  refuse  his  bail!** 

»  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast.     Irisb  Ed. 

«The  father  of  sir  Thomas  P — ,  who  en- 
gaged in  a  plot  to  murder  king  William  lit ;  but, 
to  avoid  being  hauged,  turned  informer  against  hia 
associates,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  good 
estate,  and  made  a  baronet     Ibid. 

3  Cadogan's  family.     Irish  Ed. 

<  A  poor  thieving  cottager,  under  Mr.  Moore, 
condemned  at  Clonmell  assizes  to  be  hanged  for 
stealing  cows.     Ibid. 

i  The  grandfather  of  Guy  Moore,  esq.  who  pro- 
cured him  a  pardon.     Ibid. 

«  Guy  Moore  was  fairly  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Clonmell;  but  sir  Thomas,  depending 
upon  his  interest  with  a  certain  party  then  prevail- 
ing, and  since  known  by  the  title  of  Parson-hunters, 
petitioned  the  house  against  him ;  out  of  which  h© 
was  turned,  upon  pretence  of  bribery,  which  the  pay- 
ing of  his  lawful  depts  was  then  voted  to  be.     Ibid. 

7  "  Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he  will 
as     cut  your  throat"     Ibid. 
to        «  Mr.  George  Faulkner.    See  th«  verses  in  th« 
fgllowing  page.    A'. 
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ON  A  PRINTER'S 


BEINO  SENT  TO  KEWGAT& 

BETTBft  we  all  were  in  oor  gravei 
Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves, 
Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea. 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey ; 
Where  every  trout  can  make  as  high  ranti 
O'er  his  inferiot«  as  our  tyrants. 
And  swagg:er  while  the  coast  is  clear  : 
But,  should  a  lordly  pike  appear. 
Away  you  see  the  varlet  scud. 
Or  lude  his  coward  snout  in  niiid« 
Thus,  if  a  godgeou  meet  a  roach, 
He  dare  not  venture  to  approach  ; 
Yet  still  has  impudence  to  rise. 
And,  like  Domitian,  leap  at  flies. 


THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT^ 

With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppressed, 
I  sunk  from  reverie  to  rest 
An*horrid  vision  seiz'd  my  head, 
I  saw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead ! 
Jove,  arm'd  with  terrours,  burst  the  skies. 
And  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  flies  ! 
Amaz'd,  confus'd,  its  fete  unknown. 
The  World  stands  trembling  at  his  throne  I 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove  nodding,  shook  the  Heavens,  and  said  : 
**  Offending  race  of  human-kind. 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  who,  through  frailty,  steppM  aside ; 
And  you  who  never  fell,  through  pride  ; 
You  who  in  dilFerent  sects  were  shamm*d. 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn*d, 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you)  j 
—The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er, 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
— 1  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ' 
I  damn  such  fools  ! — Go,  go,  you  're  biu^* 


VERSES  SENT  TO  THE  DEAN 
ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY, 

WITU    FINB*S   HORACE,    FINELY    BOUND, 

BY  DR.  J.  SICAN  «. 

— [Horace  speaking] 

You  *VB  read,  sir,  in  poetic  strain, 
lluw  Varus  and  the  Mantuan  swain 
Have  on  my  birth-day  been  invited 
(But  I  was  fore'd  in  vcree  to  write  it) 
Upon  a  plain  repast  to  dine. 
And  taste  my  old  Campanian  wine ; 
But  I,  who  all  punctilios  hate. 
Though  long  familiar  with  the  great, 

» That  this  poem  is  the  genuine  production  of 
the  dean,  lord  Chesterfield  bears  ample  testimony 
in  his  Letter  to  M.  Voltaire,  Aug.  27,  175*2.     A'. 

*  This  ingenious  young  gentleman  wag  unfortu- 
nately murdered  in  Italy.     A^. 


Nor  glory  in  my  rapatatioii, 

Am  oome  withoot  an  invitatkNi ; 

And,  though  I  'm  iis*d  to  nj^  FaJoiiiiMy 

ril  deign  fer  onoe  to  taste  lemian ; 

But  fearing  that  yoo  migfat  dispute 

(Had  I  put  on  my  oommoo  suit) 

My  breedmg  and  my  politeue, 

I  visit  in  a  birth-day  dr«:ss  ; 

My  coat  of  purest  Turkey  red, 

With  gold  embroidery  richly  spread ; 

To  which  I  *ve  sure  as  good  pretentioDS 

As  Irish  lords  who  starve  on  pensioiis. 

What  though  proud  ministen  of  state 

Did  at  your  anti -chamber  wait ; 

What  though  your  Oxfords  and  your  St*  Johni 

Have  at  your  levee  paid  attendance ; 

And  Peterborough  and  great  Ormond, 

With  many  chiefii  who  now  are  dormant. 

Have  laid  aside  the  general's  staff 

And  public  cares,  with  you  t*  laugh; 

Yet  I  some  friends  as  good  can  name. 

Nor  less  the  darling  sons  of  fiune  ; 

For  sure  my  Pollio  and  Maecenas 

Were  as  good  statesmen,  Mr.  Dean,  at. 

Either  your  Bolingbroke  or  Harley, 

Though  they  made  Lewis  beg  a  parley  : 

And  as  for  Mordaunt,  your  lov'd  hero^ 

I  Ml  match  him  with  my  Drusus  Nero. 

You  *11  boast,  perhaps,  your  &vourite  Pope  j 

But  Virgil  is  as  good,  I  hope. 

I  own  indeed  I  can't  get  any 

To  equal  Hebham  and  Delany; 

Since  Athens  brought  forth  Socrates, 

A  Grecian  isle  Hippocrates ; 

Since  Tully  liv'd  before  my  time, 

And  Galen  bless 'd  another  clime. 

You  'U  plead  perhaps,  at  my  request. 
To  be  admitted  as  a  guest, 
"  Your  hearing  »8  bad !" — But  why  soch  feaiS^ 
I  speak  to  eyes,  and  not  to  ears  ; 
And  for  thai  reason  wisely  took 
The  form  you  see  me  in,  a  book. 
Attack'd  by  slow-devouring  moths, 
By  rage  of  barbarous  Huns  and  Goths  ; 
By  Bcntley's  notes,  my  deadliest  foes. 
By  Creech's  rhymes  and  Dunster's  proie; 
I  found  my  boasted  wit  ami  fire 
In  their  rude  hands  almost  expire : 
Yet  still  they  but  in  vain  assaii'd  ; 
For,  had  their  violence  prevailed. 
And  in  a  blast  destroy 'd  my  fame. 
They  would  have  partly  miss'd  their  aim  ; 
Since  all  my  spirit  in  thy  page 
Defies  the  Vandals  of  this  age. 
1'is  yours  to  save  these  small  remains 
From  future  pedants'  muddy  brains. 
And  fix  my  long-uncertain  faXe, 
You  best  know  how — ^which  way  ?— Tiumslat^ 


ON  PSYCHE  K 

At  two  aftrmoon  for  our  Psyche  inquire, 

Her  tea-kettle  's  on,  and  her  smock  at  the  Art ; 

So  loitering,  so  active ;  so  busy,  so  idle  j 

Which  hath  she  most  need  of,  a  spur  or  a  bridle  ( 

>  Mrs.   Sican,  a  very  ingenious  well-br^  ^^^0 
mother  to  th9  author  of  the  precedmg  poais.    A. 
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THE  DEAN  AND  DUKE.  •  .  ON  DR.  RUNDLE. 


Sir 


Tlius  a  greyhound  out- runs  the  whole  pack  in  a 
race,  [place, 

Yet  would  rathet  be  hangM  than  he'd  leave  a  warm 
She  ffives  you  svich  plenty,  it  puts  you  in  pain  ; 
But  ever  with  prudence  takes  care  of  the  main,  [bit  j 
To  please  you,  she  knows  how  to  choose  a  nice 
For  her  taste  is  almost  as  refinM  as  her  wit 
To  oblige  a  good  friend,  she  will  trace  every  market. 
It  would  do  your  heart  good,  toj^e  how  she  will 

cark  it 
Yet  beware  of  her  arts ;  for,  it  plainly  appears. 
She  saves  half  her  victuals  by  feeding  your  ears. 


THE  DEAN  AND  DUKE,     1754. 

James  BRVDCEsand  the  dean  had  long  been  friends; 
James  is  bedukM  ;  of  course  their  friendship  ends: 
But  sure  the  dean  deserves  a  sharp  rebuke, 
From  knowing  James,  to  boast  he  knows  the  duke. 
Yet,  since  just  Heaven  the  duke's  ambition  mocks. 
Since  all  he  got  by  fraud  is  lost  by  stocks, 
His  wings  are  clipped :  he  tries  no  more  m  vain 
With  bands  of  fiddlers  to  extend  his  train. 
Since  he  no  more  can  build,  and  plant,  and  revel, 
The  duke  and  dean  seem  near  upon  a  level. 
Oh  !  wertthounota  duke,  my  good  duke  Humphry, 
From  bailitf 's  claws  thou  scarce  couldst  keep  thy 

bum  free. 
A  duke  to  know  a  dean  !  go,  smooth  Ihy  crown  : 
Thy  brother  (far  thy  bettors)  wore  a  gown. 
Well,  but  a  duke  thou  art;  so  pleas 'd  the  king* 
©h  !  would  hiii  majesty  but  add  a  string  ! 


DR.  RUNDLEy  BISHOP  OFDERYL 

^Iak?  Pctindle  bishop  !  fic  for  shame  ! 

An  Arian  to  usurp  the  name! 

A  bishop  in  the  isle  of  Saints ' 

How  will  his  brethi-en  make  complaints  ' 

Dare  any  of  the  mitred  host 

C.»iifer  on  him  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

In  niother-c'hiuch  to  breed  a  variauc^^ 

By  eoupliriii^  Orthodox  with  Arians  ? 

Yet,  wert:  he  Heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew, 
Wiiat  i<:  there  in  it  strange  or  new  ? 
For,  let  us  hear  the  weak  pretence 
His  brethren  find  to  take  olTence  ; 
Of  whom  thei"e  are  but  four  at  most. 
Who  know  there  is  an  Holy  Ghost : 
The  rest,  who  boast  they  have  conferr'd  it. 
Like  Paul's  Ephesiaiis,  never  heard  it ; 
And,  when  they  gave  it,  well  'tis  known. 
They  gave  what  never  was  their  own. 

Kundle  a  bishop  I   well  he  may  ; 
Jfe  's  still  a  Christian  more  than  they. 

We  know  the  subject  of  their  quarrels ; 
The  man  has  learning,  sense,  and  morals. 

There  is  a  reason  still  more  weighty  ; 
'Tis  granted  he  believes  a  Deity  ; 


*  Promoted  tg  that  se«  in  February  1734-5.  iY. 


Has  every  circumstance  to  please  us. 
Though  fools  may  doubt  his  faith  in  Jesut, 
But  why  should  he  with  that  be  loaded. 
Now  twenty  yefers  from  court  exploded  } 
And  is  not  this  objection  odd 
From  rogues  who  ne'er  believ'd  a  God  ? 
For  liberty  a  champion  stout. 
Though  not  so  gospel-ward  devout ; 
While  others,  hither  sent  to  save  us. 
Came  but  to  plunder  and  enslave  us; 
Nor  ever  owu*d  a  power  divine. 
But  Mammon  in  the  German  line. 

Say,  how  did  Rundle  undermine  'em  } 
Who  show'd  a  better  jia  divimtm  .* 
From  ancient  canons  would  not  vary. 
But  thrice  refus'd  eplscopari. 

Our  bishop's  predecessor,  Magus, 
Would  offer  all  the  sands  of  Tagus, 
Or  sell  his  children,  house,  and  laods^ 
For  that  one  gift,  to  lay-on  hands : 
But  all  his  gold  could  not  avail 
To  have  the  Spirit  set  to  sale. 
Said  surly  Peter,  "  Magus,  pr*ythee. 
Be  gone  :  thy  money  perish  with  thee.** 
Were  Peter  now  alive,  perhaps 
He  might  have  found  a  score  of  chaps. 
Could  he  but  make  his  gift  appear 
In  rents  three  thousand  pounds  a  ycar» 

Some  fancy  this  promotion  odd. 
As  not  the  handy-work  of  God  ; 
Though  e'en  the  bishops  disappointed 
Must  own  it  made  by  God's  anointed. 
And,  well  we  know,  the  con^e  regal 
Is  more  secure  as  well  as  legal  j 
Because  our  lawyers  all  agree. 
That  bishoprics  are  held  in  fee. 

Dear  Baldwin  chaste,  and  witty  Crosso^ 
How  sorely  I  lament  your  loss  ! 
Tliat  such  a  pair  of  wealthy  ninnies 
Should  slip  your  time  of  dropping  guineas; 
For,  had  you  made  the  king  your  debtor, 
i  Your  title  had  been  so  much  better. 


EPIGRAM. 


Friend  Rundle  fell,  with  grievous  bump^ 

Upon  his  reverential  rump. 

Prtor  rump;  thou  hadst  been  better  sped, 

Hadst  thou  been  join'd  to  Boulter's  head  ; 

A  head,  so  weighty  and  profound. 

Would  needs  have  kept  thee  from  the  ground* 


A  CHARACTER,  PANEGYRIC,  AND 
DESCRIPTION 


OF   THE 

LEQION'CLUB. 


1736. 


As  I  stroll  the  city,  ofl'  I 
See  a  building  larw  and  lofly, 
,  Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  college ; 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge : 
By  the  prudent  architect, 
Plac'd  against  the  church  direct, 
Making  good  my  grand-dame's  jest, 
<'  N«ar  the  church"— tyon  knew  the  lasX, 
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Tell  us,  whit  tiie  pSe  < 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  bramf. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion-club. 
Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear ; 
Such  a  noise,  and  such  baranguingi 
When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging  i 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jack-pudden  gabble  j 
Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 
On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 

Could  I  ftom  the  building's  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop. 
While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 
(If  the  devil  be  thunder-proof) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead  ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  scull, 
While  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 
Quite  destroy  the  harpies'  nest ; 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  blest ! 
For  divines  allow,  that  God 
Sometimes  makes  the  devil  bis  rod  ; 
And  the  gospel  will  inform  us. 
He  can  punish  sins  enormous. 

Yet  should  Swift  endow  the  schools, 
For  his  lunatics  and  fools. 
With  a  rood  or  two  of  land ; 
I  allow  the  pile  may  stand. 
You  perhaps  will  ask  me,  "  Why  so  ?" 
But  it  is  with  this  proviso : 
Since  the  house  is  like  to  la&t. 
Let  the  royal  grant  be  passM, 
That  the  club  have  right  to  dwell 
Each  within  his  proper  cell. 
With  a  passage  left  to  creep  in, . 
And  a  hole  above  for  peeping. 
Let  them  when  they  once  get  in. 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  they  sit-a  pioking  straws , 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws  ; 
While  they  never  hold  their  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung  : 
Let  them  form  a  grand  committee. 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  fVowu, 
When  they  see  a  clergy -gown; 
Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse. 
Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  house ; 
Let  them  with  their  gosling  quills, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills. 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  Uiroatf, 
Wipe  our  a— s  with  their  votes. 

Let  sir  Tom  *,  that  rampant  ass, 
Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  grass  ; 
But  before  the  priest  he  fleeces. 
Tear  the  bible  all  to  pieces : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy, 
Worthy  ofl^pring  of  a  shoe-boy, 
Footman,  traitor,  vile  seducer, 
Perjur'd  rebel,  brib'd  accuser. 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside. 
Sprung  from  papists,  and  a  regicide  j 
Fall  a^ working  like  a  mole, 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole. 

Come,  assist  me,  Muse  obedient ! 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient ; 

I  A  privy-couoscUor^  m«QUoa^  in  p«  5%5f    N, 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


Shift  the  toene  for  half  I 
Time  and  place  are  m  thy  power. 
Thither,  gentle  If  use,  conduct  me; 
I  shall  ask,  and  you  inrtruct  me. 

See,  the  Muse  unbars  the  gate! 
Hark,  the  mookesrs,  bow  they  pnte  t 

All  ye  gods  who  rule  the  loul ! 
Styx,  through  Hell  iriiose  waten  voQ  I 
Let  me  be  allow'd  to  teU, 
What  I  heard  m  yonder  HelL 

Near  the  door  an  entnmce  gapo* 
Crovrded  round  with  antic  Aapei» 
Poverty,  and  Qne£,  and  Carb, 
Causeless  Joy,  and  true  Despair  | 
Discord  periwigg'd  with  snaloes. 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  taket ! 

By  this  odious  crew  beaet, 
I  began  to  rage  and  firet. 
And  resolv'd  to  break  their  pates. 
Ere  we  enter'd  at  the  gales; 
Had  not  Clio  in  the  nick 
Whisper'd  me,  «•  Lay  down  yoor  stick.** 
'*  What,'' said  I,   "  is  this  the  awrf  Aoajy  f* 
**  These''  she  answered,  <*  are  hot  dndows," 
"  Phantoms  bodiless  and  vain. 
Empty  visions  of  the  brain." 

In  the  porch  Briareus  standiy 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  hb  hands  ; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  eountry  fleeoe» 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a-pieoe. 

Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put-on  a  fooPs  disguise. 
To  bespeak  some  approbation. 
And  be  thought,  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involved  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent. 
Privilege  of  PARLiAMBirr, 
Now  a  new  misfortune  foels. 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th*  heels. 
Never  durst  a  Muse  before 
Enter  that  infernal  door ; 
Clio,  stifled  with  the  smell. 
Into  spleen  and  vapours  fell. 
By  the  Stygian  steams  that  flew 
From  the  "dire  infectious  crew. 
Not  the  stench  of  lake  Avemus 
Could  have  more  offended  her  nose  ; 
Had  she  flown  but  o'er  the  top. 
She  had  felt  her  pinions  drop, 
And  by  exhalations  dire. 
Though  a  goddess,  must  escpire. 
In  a  fright  she  crept  away  j 
Bravely  1  resolved  to  stay. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  finown. 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown, 
**  Now,"  said  I,  **  we  are  alone. 
Name  your  heroes  one  by  one. 

"  Who  is  that  hell-featurd  brawler? 
Is  it  Satan  ?»  "  No,  'tis  Waller." 
**  In  what  figure  can  a  bard  dress 
Jack,  the  grandson  of  sir  Hardress  I 
Honest  keeper,  drive  him  further. 
In  his  looks  are  hell  and  murther^ 
See  the  scowling  visage  drop. 
Just  as  when  he  murder'd  T— p. 
Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
Oq  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks^ 
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By  their  lantern  jawt  and  leathern, 
You  might  swe^r  they  both  are  brethren : 
Dick  Fitz-Baker.  Dick  the  player^ 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  ? 
Dear  conjpanioDS,  hug  and  kiss, 
Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your  piss : 
Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tdther, 
Let  them  starve  and  stink  together ; 
Both  are  apt  to  be  unmly, 
I-ash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly ; 
TTiough  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them, 
Scorpion  rods  perhaps  may  tame  them. 

Keeper,  yon  old  dotard  smoke^ 
Sweetly  snoring  in  his  cloak  : 
"Who  is  he  ?  'Tis  humdrum  Wynne, 
Half  encompass'd  by  his  kin : 
There  observe  the  tribe  of  Bingham. 
For  he  never  fails  to  brine  'em ; 
While  he  sleeps  the  whole  debate. 
They  submissive  round  him  waitj 
Yet  would  gladly  see  the  hunks 
In  h\^  grave,  and  search  his  tronks^ 
See  they  gently  twitch  his  coat, 
Just  to  yawn  an'l  give  his  vote. 
Always  firm  in  his  vocation. 
For  the  court  against  the  nation. 

Those  are  A — s  Jack  and  Bob, 
First  in  every  wicked  job, 
Son  and  brother  to  a  queer 
Brain-sick  brute,  they  call  a  peer. 
We  must  cive  t!iem  l>etter  quarter. 
For  their  ancestor  trod  mortar. 
And  H — th,  to  boast  his  fame, 
On  a  chimney  cut  his  name. 

There  sit  Clements,  D— ks,  and  Harrison  : 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison  ! 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  Hell  ? 
Hanison,  and  D — ks,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see  they  have  their  payments  j 
K  cry  mischief  's  in  their  hearts : 
If  they  fail,  'tis  want  of  parts. 

Bless  us,  Morgan  !  art  thou  there,  man  ! 
Bless  mine  eyes  !  art  thou  the  chairman  ! 
Chairman  to  your  damn'd  committee ! 
Yet  I  look  on  thee  with  pity. 
Dreadful  sight !  what  I  learned  Morgan 
Mt^tamorphos'd  to  a  Gorgon  ? 
For  thy  horrid  looks,  I  own, 
Half  convert  me  to  a  stone. 
Hast  thou  been  so  long  at  school. 
Now  to  turn  a  factious  tool  ? 
Alma  Mater  was  thy  mother, 
Every  young  divine  thy  brother. 
Thou,  a  disobedient  varlet, 
Treat  thy  mother  like  a  harlot ! 
Thou  ungrateful  to  thy  teachers. 
Who  are  all  grown  reverend  preachers  ! 
Morgan,  would  it  not  surprise  one  ! 
Turn  thy  nourishment  to  poison  I 
When  you  walk  among  your  books, 
Tlicy  reproach  you  with  their  looks  : 
Bind  them  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
They  will  come  and  right  themselves; 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  Flaccus, 
All  in  arms  prepare  to  back  us  : 
Soon  repent,  or  put  to  slaughter 
Everj'  Greek  and  Roman  author. 

Vol.  XI. 


Will  you,  in  your  faction**  phrase. 
Send  the  clergy  all  to  graze. 
And,  to  mak&your  project  pass. 
Leave  them  not  a  blade  of  grass  ? 

How  I  want  thee,  humorous  Hogarth ! 
Thou,  I  bear,  a  pleasant  rogue  art 
Were  but  you  and  1  acquainted. 
Every  monster  should  be  painted : 
You  should  try  your  graving-tools 
On  this  odious  groupe  of  fools ; 
Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them 
From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them; 
Draw  them  like ;  for  I  assure  you. 
You  will  need  no  car*  calura; 
Draw  them  so,  that  we  may  trace 
All  the  soul  in  every  face. 

Keeper,  I  must  now  retire. 
You  have  done  what  I  desire : 
But  I  feel  my  spirits  spent 
With  the  noise,  the  sight,  the  scent. 
"  Pray  be  patient;  you  shall  fiod 
Half  the  bc»t  are  still  behind  : 
You  have  hardly  seen  a  score : 
I  can  show  two  hundred  more.'^ 
Keeper,  I  have  seen  enough. — 
Taking  then  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
I  concluded,  looking  round  them, 
"  May  their  god,  the  devil,  confound  them  !" 


AS  APOLOGY,  ^c. 

A  LADT,  wise  as  well  as  fair. 

Whose  conscience  always  was  her  care. 

Thoughtful  upon  a  point  of  moment. 

Would  have  the  text  as  well  as  comment: 

Jv»  hearing  of  a  grave  divine. 

She  sent  to  bid  him  come  and  dine. 

But  you  must  know,  he  was  not  quite 

So  grave  as  to  be  uhpolite; 

Thought  human  learning  would  not  lessen 

The  dignity  of  his  profession  ; 

And,  if  you  'd  heard  the  man  discourse. 

Or  preach,  you'd  like  him  scarce  the  worse. 

He  long  had  bid  the  court  farewell. 

Retreating  silent  to  his  cell; 

Suspected  for  the  love  he  bore 

To  one  who  sway*d  some  time  before ; 

Which  made  it  more  surprising  how 

He  should  be  sent  for  thither  now. 

The  message  told,  he  gapes  and  stares. 
And  scarce  believes  his  eyes  or  ears : 
Could  not  conceive  what  it  should  mean. 
And  fam  would  hear  it  told  again. 
But  then  the  *squire  so  trim  and  nice, 
'Twere  rude  to  make  him  tell  it  twice: 
So  bow*d,  was  thankful  for  the  honour  ; 
And  would  not  fail  to  wait  upon  her. 
His  beaver  bnish'd,  his  shoes,  and  gown, 
Away  he  trudges  into  town ; 
Passes  the  lower  castle-yard ; 
And  now  advancing  to  the  guard. 
He  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  state  ; 
For,  conscious  of  his  sheepish  gait. 
His  spirits  of  a  sudden  fail'd  him  ; 
He  stopt,  and  could  not  tell  what  ail'd  him. 

Mm 
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What  wai  the  message  t  receivM  i 
Why  certainly  the  captain  rav'd  ! 
To  dine  with  her  I  and  come  at  three ! 
Impossible  !  it  can  *t  be  me. 
Or  may  be  I  mistook  the  word; 
My  lady — it  must  be  my  lord, 
My  lord  's  abroad:   my  lady  too : 
What  must  tb'  unhappy  doctor  du  ? 
"  Is  captain  Cracherode  here,  pray  ?" — "  No,** 
'*  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me  to  go." 
Am  I  awake,  or  do  I  dream  } 
I  'm  sure  he  catlM  me  by  my  name  ; 
Nam*d  me  as  plain  as  he  could  speak; 
And  yet  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Why  what  a  jest  should  I  have  been, 
Had  now  my  lady  been  within  I 
What  could  I  've  said  ?  I  'm  mighty  jjfad 
She  went  abroad — she  *d  thought  me  mad. 
The  hour  of  dining  now  is  past : 
Well  then,  I  Ml  e'en  go  home  and  fast ; 
And  since  I  'scapM  beiuir  made  a  scoff, 
I  think  I  'm  very  fairly  off. 
My  ladv  now  returning  home, 
Calls,  **  Cracherode,  is  the  doctor  come  ?** 
He  had  not  heard  of  him — "  Pray  see, 
*Ti8  now  a  quarter  after  three." 
Tlic  captain  walks  about,  and  searches 
Tiirciic^h  nil  the  rooms,  and  courU,  and  arches; 
Examines  all  the  servants  ronud, 
In  vain — no  doctor  's  to  be  fonnd. 
IVly  lady  could  not  choose   but  woudrr : 
"  Captain,  I  fear  you  've  made  some  blunder : 
But  pray,  to  morrow  go  at  ten, 
1  '11  tiy  his  manners  once  ajriiu  ; 
If  rudeness  be  the  effect  of  knowledge. 
My  son  shall  never  sec  a  collecv." 

The  captain  was  a  man  of  r«.  ailing, 
And  much  good  sense  as  well  as  breedings 
Who  loath  to  blame,  or  to  incense. 
Said  little  in  his  own  defence. 
Next  day  another  message  brought : 
The  doctor,  frighten'd  at  his  fknit. 
Is  dress'd  and  stealing  through  the  crowd, 
Kow  pale  as  death,  then  blush'd  and  bow'd, 
Pantinu— and  faulterin^ — humrii'd  and  ha'd^ 
"  Her  ladyship  was  gtme  abroad  ; 
The  captain  too— he  did  not  know 
WhethtT  he  ought  to  i»tay  or  go  j 
l?*'f<r'd  she'd  forgive  him.'*     hi  conclusion. 
My  lady,  pitying  his  confusion, 
Call'd  her  good-nature  to  relieve  him  r 
Told  him,  she  thought  slje  miii^ht  belierc  him; 
And  wouH  not  only  gi*ant  his  suit, 
"But  visit  him,  and  eat  some  fruit ; 
Provided,  at  a  proper  time, 
He  told  the  real  tnith  in  rhyme. 
'Twas  to  no  purpose  to  opiwse. 
She  'd  hear  of  no  excus©  in  prose. 
The  doctor  stood  not  to  debate. 
Glad  to  compound  at  any  rate : 
So  bowing,  seemingly  comply'd  ; 
Though,  if  he  durst,  he  had  dcny'd. 
But  first,  resolv'd  to  show  his  taste. 
Was  too  refin'd  to  give  a  feast ; 
He  'd  treat  with  nothing  that  was  tare  , 

But  winding  walks  and  pur«r  ah* ; 

Would  entertain  without  expense. 

Or  pride,  or  vain  magnificence : 


For  well  be  kneir,  to  fuch  a  goert 
The  plainest  meals  must  be  the  best. 
To  stomachs  clogg'd  with  costly  fard^ 
Simplicity  alone  is  rare ; 
Whilst  high,  and  nice,  sod  cunous  i 
Are  really  but  vulgar  treats. 
Instead  of  spoils  of  Persian  looms. 
The  costly  boasts  of  regal  rooms. 
Thought  it  more  courtly  and  discreet 
To  scatter  roses  at  her  feet ; 
Roses  of  richest  dye,  that  shone 
With  native  lustre,  like  her  own : 
Beauty  that  needs  no  aid  of  art 
Through  every  sense  to  reach  the  hearts 
The  gracious  dame,  though  well  she  knew 
All  this  was  much  beneath  her  doe, 
IJk'd  every  tiiing^-at  least  thought  fit 
To  praise  it  par  maniere  tP  acquit 
Yet  she,  though  seeming  pleasM,  caa*t  bear 
Tbe  scorching  Sun,  or  chilling  air; 
Disturb 'd  alike  at  both  extremes, 
Whether  he  shows  or  hides  the  beamt : 
'lliough  seeming  pleas'd  at  all  she  sees. 
Starts  at  the  ruffling  of  tiie  trees; 
And  scarce  can  speak  for  want  of  breafliy 
In  half  a  walk  faigu'd  to  death. 
The  dt)ct(rt-  tal;es  his  hint  from  hence, 
T'  ap'.ilogize  his  late  offence : 
"  Madam,  the  luichty  iiower  of  use 
Now  strangely  picFds  in  my  excuse : 
If  you  uuusd  hrve  scarcely  strength 
To  gai"  tliiii  walk's  untoward  length  ; 
If,  frighttjn  d  at  a  scene  so  rude, 
Through  long  di<!iise  of  solitude  ; 
If,  long  coufin'd  lo  fires  and  screens, 
Vou  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens ; 
If  you,  who  long  have  breath'd  the  fume* 
Of  city-fogs  and  crowded  rooms. 
Do  now  solicitously  shun 
The  cooler  air  and  dazzling  Son  ; 
If  his  majestic  eye  you  flee, 
Leani  hence  t'  excuse  and  pity  me. 
0.)nsider  m  hat  it  is  to  bear 
The  powder'd  courtier's  witty  sneer; 
To  see  th'  important  man  of  dress 
Scoffing  my  college-awkwardness  ; 
To  Ui".  the  ^truttint;  cornets  sport, 
I .»  run  the  gauntlet  of  Uie  court, 
W  iiuiinc  my  way  by  slow  approaches, 
I'iironuh  crowds  of  coxcombs  and  of  coaches^ 
From  the  first  tierce  cockaded  ceiitry, 
•■iiiite  through  the  tribe  of  waitiag-gentiy  ^ 
1  o  ijass  so  many  crowded  stages, 
And  stand  the  starling  of  your  pages; 
And,  after  all,  to  crown  my  spleen. 
Be  told — You  arc  not  to  be  seetf. : 
Or,  if  you  arc,  be  forced  to  bear 
The  awe  of  your  majestic  air. 
And  can  I  then  be  faulty  found. 
In  Reading  this  veacatious  round  } 
Can  it  be  strange,  if  I  eschew 
A  scene  so  glorious  and  so  new; 
Or  is  he  criminal  that  flies 
The  living  lustre  of  your  eyes  ?»• 
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VERSES  FOR  FRUIT  WOMEN. 


^1 


DEAN'S  MANNEk  OF  LIVING. 

On  rainy  days  alone  1  dine 
Upon  a  chick  and  pint  of  wine 
On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone, 
And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bonei 
But  this  my  servants  much  enrages. 
No  scraps  remain  to  save  board-wagcfc 
In  weather  fin6  I  nothing  spend, 
But  often  spunge  upon  a  friend : 
Yet,  where  he 's  not  so  rich  as  1, 
X  pay  my  club,  and  so  good  b'  ye. 


VERSES. 

MADE  FOR  FRUIT- WOMEN,  ke, 

APPLES. 

Comb  buy.  my  fine  wares. 
Plumbs,  apples,  and  pears^ 
A  hundred  a  penny, 
In  conscience  too  many : 
Come,  will  y(»u  have  any  } 
My  children  are  seven, 
1  wish  them  in  Heaven  ; 
ATy  husband  a  sot. 
With  his  pipe  and  bis  pot, 
Xot  a  farthing  will  gain  them. 
And  I  must  maintain  them. 


ASPARAGUS. 

"Ripe  'sparagrass. 
Fit  for  lad  or  lass, 
"To  make  their  water  pass  : 
Oh,  'tis  pretty  picking 
With  a  tender  cUtckea  ! 


ONIONS. 


Cf)MC,  follow  me  by  the  smell. 
Hero  are  delicate  onions  to  sell ; 
I  promise  to  use  you  well. 
Tlicy  n»ake  the  blood  wanner  ; 
Y«>vf  II  ffed  like  a  farmer : 
For  this  is  every  cook's  opinion. 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion  ; 
But,  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spi)iPd, 
Your  onions  must  be  throughly  boil'd  : 

Or  else  you  may  spare 

Your  mistress  a  share. 
The  secret  will  never  be  known; 

She  cannot  tliscover 

The  ])reath  of  her  lover, 
Bwt  think  it  as  sweet  as  her  own. 


OYSTERS. 


Charming  oysters  1  cry : 
My  masters,  come  buy. 
So  plump  and  so  fresti^ 
So  swaet  is  their  flesh. 


No  Colchester  03rster 
Is  sweeter  and  raoister: 
Your  stomach  they  settle, 
And  rouse  up  your  mettle ; 

They  'II  make  you  a  dad 

Of  a  lass  or  a  lad  ; 

And  madam  your  wife 

They  '11  please  to  the  liffe  j 
Be  she  barren,  be  she  old, 
Be  she  slut,  or  be  she  scold, 
Eat  my  oysters,  *id  lie  near  her. 
She  *11  be  fruitful,  never  fear  her. 


HERRINGS. 


Be  not  sparing, 
Leave  off  swearing. 
Buy  my  herring 
Fresh  from  Malahide  *, 
Better  never  was  try'd. 
Come,  eat  them  wKh  pure  fresh  butter  and  mustard, 
Their  bellies  are  soft,  and  as  white  as  a  custard. 
Come,  sixpence  a  dozen  to  get  me  some  bread,  * 
Or,  like  my  own  herrings,  I  soon  shall  be  dead. 


ORANGES. 


CoMfi  buy  my  fine  oranges,  saaoe  for  your  veal, 
And  charming  when  squeez'd  in  a  pot  of  brown  al«| 
Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a  cup. 
They  'U  make  a  sweet  bishop  when  gentk-folks  sup» 


ON  ROVER,  A  LADY'S  SPANIEU 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER  «• 

Happiest  of  the  spaniel-race. 
Painter,  with  thy  colours  grace ; 
Draw  his  forehead  large  and  high. 
Draw  Ills  blue  and  humid  eye  ; 
Draw  his  neck  so  smooth  and  roand. 
Little  neck  with  ribbands  bound  ; 
And  the  muscly  swelling  breast 
Where  the  loves  and  graces  rest ; 
And  the  spreading  even  back. 
Soft,  and  sleek,  and  gk)6sy  black  i 
And  the  tail  that  gently  twines. 
Like  the  tendrils  of  the  vines  ; 
And  the  silky  twisted  hair. 
Shadowing  thick  the  velvet  ear  ^ 
Velvet  ears,  which,  hanging  low, 
Oer  the  veiny  temples  flow. 

With  a  proper  light  and  shade* 
Let  the  winding  hoop  be  laid  j 
And  within  that  arching  bower 
(Secret  circle,  mystic  power) 
In  a  dovfmj  slumber  place 
Happiest  of  the  spaniel-race^ 

•  Near  Dublin. 

s  In  ridicule  of  Philips*s  poem  on  Miss  Caitens); 
and  written,  it  has  been  said,  "  to  affront  the  lady  of 
J  archbishop  BoulWr*"    N. 
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l^Tiile  the  soft  pewpirmg  dame. 
Glowing  with  the  softest  flame. 
On  the  ravish'd  favourite  pourt 
Balmy  dew«,  ambrosial  showery ! 
With  thy  utmost  skill  express 
Nature  in  her  richest  dress ; 
limpid  rivers  smoothly  flowing. 
Orchards  by  those  r'wers  blowing  ; 
Curling  ztood-bine,  mfjrtle  ithade. 
And  the  gay  enamel'd  mead ; 
Wlicre  the  linnets  sit  and  sing. 
Little  sportllngs  of  the  spring ; 
Where  the  breathing  field  and  grove 
Sooth  tlje  heart,  and  -kindle  love : 
Here  for  me,  and  for  the  Muse, 
Colours  of  resemblance  chuse  ; 
Make  oi  IhteamenU  divine, 
Daply  female  spaniels  shine, 
"Pretty  fondlings  of  the  fair, 
Gentle  damsels,  gentle  care  ; 
But  to  one  alone  impart 
AU  the  flattery  of  thy  art 
Crowd  each  feature,  crowd  each  grace. 
Which  complete  the  dtsperate  face; 
Let  the  s)X)tted  wanton  dame 
Feet  a  new  resistless  flame ; 
Let  the  happiest  of  his  race 
Win  the  fair  to  his  embrace. 
But  iu  shade  the  rest  conceal, 
Nor  to  sight  their  joys  reveal. 
Lest  tlie  pencil  and  the  M<ise 
Loose  desii*e8  and  thoughts  iufu;«. 


SWIFTS  POEMS. 


AY  AND  SO: 
A  TALE  FROM  DUBLIN. 


iTy:. 


At  fhiblin's  high  feast  sate  primate  and  dean, 
Both  dress'd  like  divines,  with  band  and  face  clean. 
Quotli  Hu^h  of  Armagh  •,  "  The  mob  is  grown  bold." 
**  Ay,  ay,"  quith  tlie  dean,  "  the  cause  is  old  gold." 
"  No,  no,"  quoth  tlie  primate,  "  if  causes  we  sift, 
This  mischief  arises  from  witty  dean  Swift." 
The  smart-one  replied,  "  'ITiere  's  no  wit  in  the  case ; 
And  nothing  of  that  ever  troubled  3roiir  grace. 
Though  with  your'State-sieve  your  own  notions  you 
A  Boulter  by  name  is  no  bolter  of  wit.  f^pl't, 

It  is  matter  of  weic^ht,  and  a  mere  money-jobb  j 
But  the  lower  the  coin,  the  higher  the  mob. 
Go  tell  your  friend  Bob  and  the  other  great  folk, 
Tliat  sinking  the  coin  is  a  dangerous  joke. 
Tlie  Irish  dear -joys  have  enough  common  sense, 
To  treat  gold  rodui^ed  lik«  Wo^kI's  copper  pence. 
It  is  pity  a  prelate  shouM  dif»  without  law  ; 
But  it*  I  say  the  word — take  care  of  Armagh  !" 


DR.  siFitr's  Ass^nm 

TO  A  fhicnd's  question. 

The  furniture  that  btist  doth  please 
St.  Patrick's  dean,  good  8ir,  are  these  : 
The  knife  and  fork  with  which  I  eat ; 
And,  next,  the  pot  that  boils  the  meat; 

1  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter. 


The  next  to  be  preferred,  I  think, 
b  the  glan  in  which  I  drink ; 
11m  ibelves  on  which  my  books  I  keep  ; 
And  the  bed  on  which  I  sleep ; 
An  antique  elbow-chair  between. 
Big  enough  to  bold  the  dean  ; 
And  the  store  that  gives  delight 
In  the  cold  bleak  wintery  night ; 
To  these  we  add  a  thing  below. 
More  for  use  reserved  than  show,: 
These  are  what  the  dean  do  please; 
All  superfluous  are  but  these. 


APOLLO'S  EDICT  K 

Irp.lano  is  now  6ur  rojral  care. 

We  lately  fixM  our  viceroy  there « 

How  near  was  she  to  be  undone. 

Till  pious  love  inspired  her  son ! 

What  cannot  our  vicegerent  do. 

As  poet  and  as  patriot  too  ? 

Let  his  success  our  subjects  sway, 

Our  inspirations  to  obey, 

And  follow  where  he  leads  the  way  i 

Then  study  to  correct  your  taste ; 

Nor  beaten  paths  be  longertrac'd. 

No  simile  shall  be  begun. 
With  rising  or  with  setting  Sun ; 
And  let  the  secret  head  of  Nile 
Be  ever  banish 'd  from  your  isle. 

When  wretched  Ipvers  live  on  air, 
I  beg  you  Ml  the  caroelion  spare ; 
And,  when  you  Uuiake  a  hero  grander. 
Forget  he  's  like  a  salamander. 

No  son  of  mine  shall  dare  to  say, 
Aurora  iuher*d-in  the  day. 
Or  ever  name  the  milky-zcay. 

You  all  agree,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Elijah's  mantle  is  worn  out. 

The  bird  of  Jove  shall  toil  no  more 
To  teach  the  humble  wren  to  soar. 
Your  tragic  heroes  shall  not  rant, 
Nor  shepherds  use  poetic  cant. 
Simplicity  alone  can  grace 
The  manners  of  the  rural  race. 
Theocritus  and  Philips  be 
Your  guides  to  true  simplicity. 

When  Damon  *s  soul  shall  take  itsjligkt^ 
Though  Poets  have  the  second^ght. 
They  shall  not  see  a  trail  of  light. 
Nor  shall  the  vapours  upxenrd  rise. 
Nor  a  new  star  adorn  the  skies : 
For  who  can  hope  to  place  one  there, 
As  glorious  as  Belinda's  hairf 
Yet,  if  bis  name  yon  'd  eternize. 
And  must  sxalt  him  to  the  skies; 
Without  a  star,  this  may  be  done  ; 
So  Tickell  mouni'd  bis  Addison. 

If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praise. 
Pray,  not  a  word  o(  halcyon-days  ; 
Nor  let  my  votaries  show  their  skill 
In  aping  lines  from  Coo^r's-Hill  j 

*  This  poem  was  originally  written  Sn  17d0;  th^ 
latter  part  of  it  was  re-published  in  1743,  on  the 
death  of  tliQ  countess  of  iXmegal.    N^ 
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EPIGRAMS 
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Vor  know,  I  c^DOot  bear  V)  hear 
The  mimicry  of  deep,  yet  clear. 

Whene'er  tny  viijeroy  is  addressed. 
Against  the  phenix  I  protest. 
When  poets  soar  in  youthful  strains. 
No  Phaeton  to  hold  the  reins. 

When  you  describe  a  lovely  girl. 
No  lips  of  coral,  teeth  of  pearl. 
Cupid  shall  ne'er  mistake  another, 
However  beauteous,  for  his  mother  : 
Nor  shall  his  darts  at  ranlom  fly 
From  magazine  in  Caelia's  eye. 
With  women-compounds  1  am  cloy'd. 
Which  only  pleased  in  Biddy  Floyd. 
For  foreign  aid,  what  need  they  roam, 
Whom  Fate  has  amply  blest  at  home  ? 

Unerring  Heaven,  with  bounteous  hand, 
Has  formed  a  model  for  your  land. 
Whom  Jove  cndow'd  with  every  grace ; 
The  glory  of  the  Granard  race ; 
Now  destinM  by  the  powers  divine 
The  blessing  of  another  line. 
Then,  would  you  paint  a  matchless  dame. 
Whom  you  M  consign  to  endless  fame } 
Invoke  not  Cjrtherea's  aid. 
Nor  borrow  from  the  blue-ey*d  maid ; 
Nor  need  you  on  the  Graces  call ; — 
Take  qualities  from  Donegal. 


EPIGRAM ' 


Behold  !  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  ! 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  ! 
When  nothing  *s  left,  that 's  worth  defence, 

We  build  a  magazine. 


EPIGR^LMS, 

OCCASIONED    BY    DR.  SWIFf's    INTENDED  HOSPITAL  FOR 
IDBOTi   AND    LUNATICKS. 

Thf.  dean  must  die — our  ideots  to  maintain. 
Perish,  ye  ideots  !  and  long  live  the  dean  ? 


O  Genius  of  Hibemia's  state, 
Sublimely  good,  severely  great ! 
How  doth  this  latest  act  excel 
All  you  have  done  or  wrote  so  well  I 
Satire  may  be  the  child  of  spite. 
And  Fame  might  bid  the  Drapier  write  : 

*  The  dean,  in  his  lunacy,  had  some  intervals  of 
sense  ;  at  which  time  his  guardians,  or  physicians, 
took  him  out  for  the  air  On  one  of  these  days, 
when  they  came  to  the  pa.k.  Swift  remarked  a  new 
building,  which  he  bad  never  seen,  and  asked  what 
it  was  designed  for.  To  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  ans- 
wered, "  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magazine  for  arms 
and  powder,  for  the  security  of  the  city."  **  Oh  ! 
oh  !'»  says  the  dean,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book, 
"  let  me  take  an  item  of  that.  This  is  worth  re- 
marking :  my  tablets,  as  Hamlet  says,  my 
tablets — memory,  put  down  that  I" — Which  pro- 
duced the  abov«  lints,  said  to  h%  the  last  h«  ever 
wrote.     A'. 


But  to  relieve,  and  to  endow. 
Creatures  that  know  not  whence  or  boir^ 
Argnes  a  soul  both  good  and  wise, 
Rcaiemblmg  Him  who  rules  the  skies. 
He  to  the  thoughtful  mind  displays 
Immortal  skill  ten  thousand  ways  ; 
And,  to  complete  his  glorious  task. 
Gives  what  we  have  not  sense  to  ask ! 


Lo  !  Swift  to  ideots  bequeaths  his  store : 
Be  wise,  ye  rich  I— consider  thus  the  poor  J 


DBAS  OF  ST,  PATRICK'S  BIRTH-DAY  \ 

NOV.   30,   ST.  ANDRBW'S-DAY, 

Bbtwebn  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
When  half  the  world  to  rest  were  gone, 
Entranc'd  in  softest  sleep  I  lay. 
Forgetful  of  an  anxious  day ; 
From  every  care  and  labour  free. 
My  soul  as  calm  as  it  could  be. 

The  queen  of  dreams,  well  pleas'd  to  find 
An  undisturbed  and  vacant  mind, 
Witli  magic  pencil  trac*d  my  brahi. 
And  there  she  drew  St  Patrick's  dean* 
I  straight  beheld  on  either  hand 
Two  saints,  like  guardian  angels,  stand. 
And  cither  claimM  him  for  their  son  ; 
And  thus  the  high  dispute  begun. 

St.  Andrew  first,  with  reason  strong. 
Maintained  to  him  he  did  belong  : 
**  Swift  is  my  own,  by  right  divine. 
All  bom  up<jn  this  day  are  mine." 

St.  Patrick  said,  *'  I  own  this  truo^ 
''  So  far  he  does  belong  to  you : 
But  in  my  church  he  's  bom  again. 
My  son  adopted,  and  my  dean. 
When  first  the  Chrisi'mn-trutk  I  spread. 
The  poor  within  this  isle  I  fed. 
And  darkest  errours  banish'd  hence. 
Made  knowledge  in  their  place  commence^ 
Nay  more,  at  my  divine  command. 
All  noxious  creatines  fled  the  land. 
I  made  both  peace  and  plenty  smile* 
Hibernia  was  my  favourite  isle ; 
Now  his — for  he  succeeds  to  me, 
Two  angels  cannot  more  agree. 

"  His  joy  is,  to  relieve  the  poor  ; 
Behold  them  weekly  at  his  door  ! 
His  knowledge  too,  in  brightest  rayt. 
He  like  the  Sun  to  all  conveys ; 
Shows  ivisilom  in  a  single  page. 
And  in  one  hour  instructs  an  age. 
When  ruin  lately  stood  around 
Th*  enclosures  of  my  sacred  ground. 
He  gloriously  did  interpose. 
And  sav*d   it  from  invading  foes ; 
For  this  I  claim  immortal  Swift, 
As  my  own  son,  and  Heaven's  best  gift,* 

The  Caledonian  saint,  enrag'd. 
Now  closer  in  dispute  engaged, 

1  Se<%  in  ParaelPs  Poems,  an  elegant  compUmeo^ 
on  the  liarae  occafi^oiu    A. 
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Essays  to  prore,  by  tnniiiiigKatioo» 
The  dean  is  of  the  Scottish  natioD ; 
And,  to  confinn  the  truth,  be  chose 
The  loyal  soul  of  great  Montrose. 
**  Montrose  and  he  are  both  the  same. 
They  only  differ  in  the  name ; 
poth,  heroes  in  a  righteous  cause^ 
Assert  their  liberties  and  laws : 
He  'snow  the  same,  Montrose  was  then. 
But  that  the  sxeord  iaiom'd  m.pm  ; 
A  pen  of  so  great  power,  each  word 
Defends  beyond  the  hero's  nr^rrf.'* 

Now  words  grew  high— we  cant  suppose 
Immortals  ever  cc^me  to  blows ; 
But,  lest  unruly  passion  ^ould 
Degrade  them  into  flesh  and  blood, 
An  angel  quick, from  Heaven  descends, 
And  he  at  once  the  contest  ends : 

"  Ye  reverend  pair,  from  discord  cease, 
Ye  both  mistake  the  present  case  ; 
One  kingdom  cannot  have  pnlenf^e 
To  so  much  viitue  I  so  much  ^eui>c : 
Search  Heaven's  record  ;  aud  Uieie  you  'II  fiud 
That  He  was  born  for  all  mankind." 


EPISTLE 


TO  ROBERT  NUGENT,  ESQ. 

WITH   A    riCrURE   OF  DEAN   SWIFT. 
BY    DR.    DUIUCIM  *. 

To  gratify  tiiy  long  desire 

(So  Love  and  Piety  require), 

From  Bindon'«  *  colours  you  may  trace 

The  patriot's  venerable  face, 

The  last,  O  Nugent !  which  his  art 

Shall  ever  to  the  world  impan ; 

For  know,  the  prime  of  mortal  men, 

That  matchless  monarch  of  the  pen 

(Whose  labours,  like  the  genial  Sun, 

Shall  through  revolving  ages  run, 

Yet  never,  like  the  Snn,  decline, 

But  ift  their  full  meridian  slune). 

That  ever  boiinur'd,  env.etl  s:i^v. 

So  long  the  wondor  of  his  np^, 

Who  clinrm'd  us  with  his  qolden  strain. 

Is  not  the  shadow  of  the  <lean  : 

He  only  breathe*  Bceotian  air — 

"  Oh  !  what  a  falling-off  was  there !" 

Hihemia's  Helicon  is  dry. 
Invention,  \^  it,  and  Humour  die. 
And  what  remainb  against  the  storm 
Of  Malice,  but  an  empty  form  ? 
The  noddif'^r  ruins  of  a  pile, 
That  stood  th«  bulwark  of  this  isle ; 
111  which  the  sisteiluxHl  was  fix'd 
Of  candid  Honour.  Truth  unmixM, 
Impartial  Km.  (<ri.  Iliought  profound, 
And  (  harity,  ditiusing  round, 

1  Tlii^  <  !«<'n.;t  trihuN^  of  r.-alitude,  a<J  it  was  writ- 
ten at  a  {)  iioi!  uiicn  all  su'Spicic-n  of  Hntu  ry  mu<;t 
vanl^n.  r*  0(  «"t^  the  hiirhcst  honour  on  the  iugenious 
wr-t'^r.  .Old  cimut  but  be  agreeable  to  the  admirers 
of  Dr.  Sn. ft.     A. 

2  :>sa»uel  BiudoD,  esq.  a  (Celebrated  painter.    iV. 


In  cheerfnl  rinUets,  the  iov 
Of  Fortune  to  the  sons  of  woe  ? 

Such  one,  my  Nugent,  was  thy  Sinft» 
Endued  with  each  exalted  gift. 
But,  lo !  the  pore  ssthereal  flame 
Is  darkened  by  a  misty  steam : 
The  balm  exhausted  breathes  no  smeD, 
The  rose  is  withered  ere  it  fell. 
That  godlike  supplement  of  law, 
Which  held  the  wicked  world  in  awe. 
And  could  the  tide  of  faction  stem. 
Is  but  a  shell  without  the  gem. 

Vc  sons  of  genius,  who  would  aim 
To  build  an  everlasting  fame. 
And,  in  the  field  of  lettered  arts. 
Display  the  trophies  of  your  parts. 
To  yonder  mansion  turn  aside. 
And  mortify  your  growing  pride. 
Behold  the  brightest  of  the  race. 
And  Nature's  honour,  in  disgrace : 
With  humble  resignation  own. 
That  all  your  talents  area  loan  j 
By  Providence  ad  vane- d  for  use. 
Which  you  should  study  to  produce. 
Reflect,  the  mental  stock,  alas  ! 
However  current  now  it  pa<;*, 
May  haply  l>e  recaird  from  you 
Before  the  grave  demands  his  due. 
Then,  while  your  momin^-star  proceeds. 
Direct  >our  couree  to  wortliy  deeds, 
In  fuller  day  dischars^c  your  dohts; 
For,  when  your  sun  of  reason  sets. 
The  night  su<'ceed^  ;  and  all  your  schemes 
Of  glory  vanish  with  your  dreams. 

Ah  !  where  is  now  the  supple  train 
That  danc'd  attendance  on  the  dean  ? 
Say,  where  arc  those  facetious  folia. 
Who  shook  with  laughter  at  his  jokes. 
And  with  attentive  rapture  bung 
On  wisdom  dropping  from  his  tongue ; 
Who  look'd  with  high  disdainful  pride 
On  all  the  busy  world  beside. 
And  rated  his  productions  more 
Than  treasures  of  Peruvian  ore  ? 

Good  Chri'-tians !  they  with  bended  knees 
InjrididrU  the  wine,  but  loath  the  lees, 
Aveitm;:  (so  the  text  commands), 
Witli  ardert  eyes  and  up-ca<t  hands, 
The  Clip  of  sorrow  from  their  lips. 
And  fly,  like  rats  from  sinking  ships. 
While  some,  who  by  his  fn»»ndship  rose 
To  wealth,  in  concert  vith  his  foes. 
Run  counter  to  their  former  track, 
liike  oM  Action's  honid  pack 
Of  yelling  mungrels,  in  requitals 
To  i-iot  on  their  master's  viuls ; 
And,  where  they  cannot  blast  his  laurel^ 
Attempt  to  stigmatize  his  morals ; 
Through  Scandal's  magnify ing-glass 
His  foibles  view,  but  virtues  pas3^ 
Aud  on  the  ruins  of  his  fame 
Ecect  an  ignominious  name. 
So  vermin  tbul,  (if  vile  extractk)ny 
The  spawn  of  dirt  and  putrefaction. 
The  sounder  members  traverse  o'er. 
But  fix  and  fatten  on  a  sore. 
Hence  !  pear^,  ye  wretches,  who  tevik 
Uis  wit«  hishumoui;,  and  bis  slyk^ 
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Since  all  the  monsters  which  he  d^eir 
Were  only  meant  to  copy  you ; 
And,  if  the  colours  he  not  Winter, 
Arraign  yourselvoi,  and  not  the  painter. 

But,  oh  !  that  He,  who  gare  him  breath. 
Dread  arbiter  of  life  and  death  ! 
That  He,  the  muFing  soul  of  all, 
The  sleeping  spirit  would  recall, 
And  crown  hipi  with  triumphant  meeds. 
For  all  his  past  lieroic  deed*, 
In  mansions  of  unbroken  rest. 
The  bright  republic  of  the  bless'd  1 
Irradfate  his  l)enighted  mind 
"With  living  light  of  light  refin*d  ; 
And  these  the  blank  of  thought  employ 
With  obiects  of  immortal  joy ! 

Yat,  while  he  drags  the  sad  remains 
Of  lift,  slow-crecjiln^  thr>ugh  his  veins, 
Above  the  views  of  private  ends. 
The  tributnrv  Muse  attends, 
To  prop  his  feeble  steps,  or  shed 
The  pious  tcnr  around  his  bed. 

So  pilprims,  with  devout  comp!arnt«», 
ritquent  tho  gravuk  of  uiartyi'd  taiutrf, 
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Inscribe  their  worth  in  artless  lines. 
And,  in  their  stead,  embrace  their  shrines. 
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Say,  to  the  Di-apier's  vast  unbonnded  fame. 
What  added  honours  can  the  sculptor  give  ? 
None. — 'Tis  a  sanction  from  the  Drapier»8  name 
Must  bid  the  sculptor  and  his  marble  live. 
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Which  gave  the  Drapier  birth  two  realms  contend  ; 

And  each  asserts  her  poet,  patriot,  friend : 

Her  mitre  jealous  Britain  may  deny  j 

That  loss  Jemia's  laurel  shall  supply : 

Thioucrh  life's  low  vale,  she,  grateful,  gave  him  bread ; 

Her  vtKtal  stones  shall  rmdicatc  him  doid. 

1766.     B,  A". 
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